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BANKERS'  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  TIME  DRAFTS 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  June  1,  1928. — A  number  of  Canadian  bankers  in  forwarding 
time  drafts  for  collection  stipulate  terms  which  not  only  destroy  the  credit  con- 
cession, but  also  embarrass  the  collecting  banks  in  South  Africa.  Curiously 
enough,  these  particular  stipulations  only  occur  once  in  a  while.  South  African 
banks  state  that  in  the  case  of  a  Canadian  exporter  who  gives  sixty  or  ninety 
days'  credit  their  instructions  from  the  Canadian  banks  may  be  quite  regular 
for  perhaps  a  year  at  a  time.  Then  on  some  occasion  a  draft  will  arrive  drawn 
for  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  sight,  but  will  be  endorsed  with  the  stipulation, 
"  documents  to  be  released  on  payment This  stipulation  is,  of  course,  an 
endeavour  to  compel  the  South  African  bank  to  shoulder  the  risks  of  payment, 
and  the  collecting  institutions  do  not  regard  it  as  a  quite  fair  stipulation. 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  any  particular  customer  the  banks  may  release  the 
documents  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  there  are  any  number  of  other  accounts  which 
the  banks  may  regard  as  first-class,  but  to  whom  they  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  grant  special  privileges.  A  draft  bearing  the  stipulation  noted  above  there- 
fore places  the  South  African  collecting  agencies  in  a  quandary.  They  either 
must  risk  offending  the  customer  by  requiring  him  to  pay  cash  when  his  terms 
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PRICES 

Some  complaints  have  been  received  from  importers  that  methods  of  pricing 
adopted  by  British  Columbia  export  houses  have  not  only  resulted  in  an  unwar- 
ranted degree  of  uncertainty  regarding  market  trends,  but  have'  at  the  same 
time  exercised  a  damaging  influence  on  its  limited  possibilities.  These  have 
comprised  the  quoting  of  unduly  high  prices  before  or  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  followed  by  offers  of  considerable  reductions,  and  the  refusal 
to  grant  price  concessions  to  importers  who  are  themselves  prepared  both  to 
buy  directly  in  large  lots  and  dispose  of  their  stocks  directly  to  the  retail  trade. 
High  prices  at  the  introduction  of  any  seasonal  business  must  necessarily  detract 
seriously  from  any  readiness  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  initiate  it,  and  in  the  case 
cf  the  New  Zealand  apple  market,  when  the  sale  of  imported  stocks  is  to  an 
important  degree  dependent  on  the  supply  and  price  of  storage  supplies  of  the 
domestic  product,  this  practice  should  be  modified  as  far  as  possible.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  respect,  some  of  the  larger  local  wholesale  produce  houses 
who  conduct  all  import  transactions  through  their  own  offices  and  sell  directly 
to  the  retail  trade,  claim  that  a  larger  volume  of  business  of  a  more  permanent- 
type  could  be  secured  by  price  concessions  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  orders. 
The  excellent  standing  of  the  more  important  firms  engaged  in  the  produce  trade, 
and  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  apple  business  which  is  in  their 
hands,  appears  to  warrant  some  consideration  of  this  matter  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  heavier  consumption  by  price  reductions. 

REPRESENTATION 

Sales  of  Canadian  apples  in  New  Zealand  have  in  general  been  made  both 
to  importing  wholesale  houses  and  to  other  wholesalers  through  brokers  or  com- 
mission agents.  The  former  method  may  be  recommended  as  the  more  desir- 
able, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  volume  and  from  that  of  security.  There 
are  in  the  city  of  Auckland,  the  largest  market  for  Canadian  apples,  some  three 
or  four  reliable  wholesalers  who  have  carried  on  this  business  directly  for  some 
time,  while  other  firms,  some  of  them  smaller,  have  handled  considerable  quan- 
tities of  apples  but  have  secured  them  through  commission  houses  even  though 
at  the  same  time  they  were  prepared  to  carry  on  a  direct  importing  business 
should  the  opportunity  to  do  so  have  been  readily  available.  By  establishing 
the  distribution  of  supplies  directly  through  such  houses,  the  maintenance  of  a 
more  even  level  of  both  stocks  and  prices,  a  saving  in  selling  costs  consequent 
on  the  elimination  of  a  broker's  commission,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  market,  would  appear  possible. 

PRESENT  MARKET  OUTLOOK 

An  unusually  heavy  harvest  is  reported  from  practically  every  apple  dis- 
trict in  New  Zealand  for  the  past  season  and,  despite  large  shipments  overseas, 
storage  stocks  are  considerably  above  the  average.  The  demand  for  imported 
apples  may  consequently  be  disappointing.  Stored  apples  are  expected  to  be 
sold  wholesale  for  about  10s.  per  case,  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  average 
price  of  imported  supplies,  while  preliminary  reports  regarding  the  British 
Columbia  apple  crop,  predicting  plentiful  yields,  are  inducing  a  somewhat 
apathetic  attitude  towards  the  season's  trade  in  Canadian  fruit.  From  all 
present  indications,  exporters  may  anticipate  both  some  slackness  in  demand 
and  requests  for  reductions  in  the  average  of  prices  prevailing  during  recent 
years. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  1,  1928. — For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year — July 
to  April — the  value  of  the  total  imports  into  Australia  is  given  at  £125,405,841 
(including  specie,  £394,962)  as  compared  with  £138,359,970  (including  specie, 
£421,105)  in  the  previous  period  of  1926-27.  The  reduction  in  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  the  ten  months  was  no  less  than  £12,954,129,  the  decrease 
in  motor  car  chassis  being  £4,710,364  and  in  motor  car  bodies  £229,393,  while 
apparel  and  textiles  were  less  by  £3,576,905.  Generally  the  figures  indicate  the 
curtailment  in  imports  of  what  may  be  termed  luxury  goods  caused  by  the 
enforced  dullness  in  trade,  the  recent  poor  season,  and  tightness  of  finance. 

For  the  ten  months  to  April,  1927,  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from 
Australia  aggregated  £114,205,852,  while  for  the  similar  period  to  April,  1928, 
the  total  was  £120,201,196,  or  an  encouraging  increase  of  £5,995,344,  which  is 
entirely  attributable  to  wool  and  skins,  both  of  which  realized  high  values.  The 
exports  of  wheat  declined  by  £4,520,402  and  flour  by  £863,702.  Taking  vegetable 
foodstuffs  as  a  whole,  the  decline  in  the'  value  of  exports  for  the  ten  months  was 
£2,262,498,  while  animal  foodstuffs  also  declined  by  £1,103,401. 

June  completes  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Governments.  The  federal  revenues  will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
Treasurer's  estimate,  while  it  is  improbable  that  any  Australian  state  will  show 
a  surplus;  on  the  contrary,  some  states  are  certain  to  show  marked  deficits. 
The  absence  of  profits  on  the  state-owned  railway  systems  constitute  the  chief 
cause  of  their  financial  difficulties,  which  to  some  extent  is  attributable  to  the 
inroads  made  on  railway  revenues  by  motor  cars  and  motor  haulage. 

Further,  it  has  been  emphasized  by  a  leading  banker  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  public  debt  of  the'  Commonwealth  and  the  States  was  £690,000,000, 
whereas  to-day  it  has  increased  to  over  £1,040,000,000,  at  considerably  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  in  pre-war  days. 

On  September  15  next  an  internal  Commonwealth  loan  of  £21,108,620  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent  interest  becomes  due,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will,  in  the  main, 
be  converted  at  the  higher  rate  of  the  similar  conversion  loan  in  October,  1927, 
which  was  issued  at  £98  10s.  with  interest  at  5^  per  cent. 

With  the  winter  months  entered  into,  trade — as  usual  at  this  period — is 
without  animation  and  orders  for  oversea  requirements  are  being  placed  with 
exceptional  reserve.  It  is  considered  by  trade  experts  that  stocks  held — particu- 
larly of  dry  goods — are  excessively  large,  and  many  firms  will  sustain  consider- 
able losses  in  their  realization  of  seasonal  goods. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  May  there  has  been  marked  fluctuation  in  the  quotations 
ruling  on  Australian  wheat.  Early  in  the  month  the'  tendency  of  values  was 
downwards,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  movement  was  towards 
firmer  prices,  since  which  period  the  market  has  been  up  and  down  almost  daily. 
Operations,  however,  during  the  last  few  days  have  been  in  buyers'  favour. 
Sellers  are  not  anxious  for  business,  as  it  is  considered  that  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  a  shortage  within  the  next  few  months  to  supply  domestic  require- 
ments, and  holders  are  probably  anticipating  higher  values  than  those  at  present 
offering. 

The  outlook  for  the  1928-29  crop  generally  is  excellent,  though  moisture  is 
required  in  considerable  areas  in  some  of  the  States.  Inversely,  the  soaking 
rains  experienced  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  penetrated  the  subsoil  in  the 
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major  portion  of  the  wheat-growing  belts,  and  not  for  several  years  have  the 
conditions  been  so  favourable  for  seeding  purposes.  With  a  continuation  of 
normal  seasonal  conditions,  the  coming  harvest  may  reach  bumper  proportions. 

Yesterday's  ruling  quotation,  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports,  was  5s.  10Jd.  ($1.43),  or  a  decline  of  l^d.  (3 
cents)  on  the  price  of  May  2. 

Shipments  of  wheat  since  December  last  down  to  May  27  were  estimated 
at  nearly  33,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  62,000,000  bushels  during  the 
similar  period  of  last  year. 

Flour. — The  strong  oversea  demand  for  Australian  flour  which  continued 
until  early  in  May  slackened  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  trade  at 
this  writing  is  without  animation.  Though  earlier  commitments  are  still  keep- 
ing mills  running  to  capacity,  it  is  anticipated  that,  if  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  demand,  some  curtailment  in  the  output  will  shortly  be  experienced. 

Yesterday's  quotations  for  standard  quality  flour,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  Australian  ports,  were: — 

Packed  in  sacks  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £11  10s.  Od.  ($55.97) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  of  101  pounds  gross   £11  17s.  6d.  ($57.79) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   £12    7s.  Gd.  ($60.22) 

The  total  exports  of  flour  down  to  May  27  were  estimated  at  191,920  tons, 
in  comparison  with  263,653  tons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Freight  Rates. — For  May  and  June  shipments  of  wheat  in  parcels  (i.e.  part 
cargoes)  the  rates  quoted  are  32s.  6d.  ($7.91)  per  ton  to  United  Kingdom  ports, 
with  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  from  July  to  September.  Flour 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  same  basis,  was  quoted  at  35s.  ($8.52)  per  ton 
for  May  and  June  shipments,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  for  July 
to  September. 

Flour  to  Egypt  was  quoted  at  37s.  6d.  ($9.13)  per  ton  for  May  and  June  . 
shipments,  with  a  reduction  to  35s.  ($8.52)  from  July  to  September.   Wheat  is 
quoted  at  27s.  6d.  (6.69)  per  ton  and  flour  at  30s.  ($7.30)  per  ton  for  June, and 
July  shipments  to  main  South  African  ports. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  YIELD,  1927-28 

As  the  latest  and  practically  final  returns  of  the  Australian  wheat  season 
1927-28  have  been  made  available,  it  is  now  possible  to  form  a  fairly  close 
approximation  of  the  total  yield. 

The  yield  has  exceeded  expectations  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  production  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  being 
larger  than  the  earlier  returns  indicated  would  be  the  case.  With  the  exception 
of  Western  Australia,  adverse  weather  was  experienced  in  all  states,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  much  smaller  harvest  garnered. 

In  Victoria  the  decrease  in  production  compared  with  the  1926-27  harvest 
was  more  than  20,700,000  bushels ;  in  New  South  Wales  a  decrease  of  more  than 
20,000,000  bushels  was  recorded^  while  in  South  Australia  the  shortage  was 
approximately  11,500,000  bushels.  On  the  other  hand,  Western  Australia  was 
able  to  report  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000  bushels.  Taking  Queensland  and 
Tasmanian  production  at  3,000,000  bushels,  the  total  yield  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  approximately  115,153,926  bushels,  as  compared  with  162,775,114 
bushels,  or  a  decrease  of  47,621.188  bushels. 

A  comparison  of  the  yields  of  the  various  states  with  those  of  the  previous 
season  is  as  follows: — 
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1926-27  1027-28 

State  Bushels  Bushels 

Victoria    46,880.020  26,160.814 

New  South  Wales   47,288.600  26,927,100 

South  Australia   35,558.711  24.000.012 

Western  Australia   30,041.783  35,000.000 

Other   3,000,000  3,000.000 


Totals   162,775,114  115,153,926 


After  allowing  for  exports  to  date,  home  consumption,  and  seed  require- 
ments, it  is  estimated  that  approximately  14,000,000  bushels  may  be  still  avail- 
able for  export,  though  there  is  generally  a  carry-over  from  season  to  season. 

SHIPPING  DISLOCATION  ON  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COAST 

At  present  practically  all  the  fine  fleet  (comprising  over  twenty  steamers) 
of  the  Australian  passenger  and  freight  services  are  held  up  by  a  strike  of  the 
members  of  the  Marine  Cooks'  Union.  The  strike  originated  in  Sydney  by  the 
demand  on  one  company  to  provide  two  extra  men  to  assist  the  chief  cook  on 
one  steamer. 

As  each  steamer  arrived  in  port,  one  of  the  cooks  gave  notice  of  leaving 
and  the  union  declined  to  fill  his  place.  This  strike  began  a  month  ago,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  lost  in  freights,  wages,  and  disburse- 
ments at  a  period  of  considerable  unemployment,  thus  causing  much  distress 
to  those  dependent  upon  the  shipping  industry.  Despite  prolonged  negotiation 
between  owners  and  unions,  the  settlement  apparently  will  not  be  made  until  at 
least  the  funds  of  the  unions  are  exhausted.  In  the  meantime,  the  interstate 
(and  to  some  extent  the  New  Zealand )  trade  is  depressed,  as  expensive  railway 
transportation  over  long  distances  makes  it  under  such  conditions  unremunera- 
tive  for  the  interchange  of  produce  and  lower-priced  goods. 

AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS  POSITION 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  1,  1928. — This  office  has  recently  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  Canadian  wholesale  grocery  houses  and  commission  merchants  in 
which  keen  disappointment  was  expressed  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  quantities  of  Australian  currants  ordered  for 
delivery  this  season.  In  some  instances  the  point  was  emphasized  that  appar- 
ently discrimination  had  been  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  in  favour  of 
certain  Canadian  importers,  hence  the  inspiration  of  this  review  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  general  information. 

While  the  shortage  of  the  crop  of  currants  was  predicted  several  months 
ago  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  yet  it  would  appear  that  generally 
the  Canadian  wholesale  grocery  trade  is  unaware  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  caused  the  curtailment  in  exportable  supplies. 

Owing  to  a  disastrous  and  unprecedented  frost  which  occurred  in  September, 
1927,  the  normal  production  of  raisins  and  currants  was  substantially  reduced, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  total  quantity  of  dried  fruits  of  all  grades  for  export 
fell  from  approximately  43,000  tons  to  17,000  tons,  or  a  decrease  estimated  at 
nearly  26,000  tons.  The  currant  crop  was  most  adversely  affected  and  the 
exportable  surplus  became  greatly  reduced,  as  over  a  considerable  area  produc- 
tion was  practically  negligible. 
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COMMONWEALTH  DRIED  FRUITS  CONTROL  BOARD 

As  Canadian  importers  are  aware,  the  marketing  of  currants  and  raisins 
is  administered  under  licences  issued  by  the  (Government  appointed)  Com- 
monwealth Dried  Fruits  Control  Board,  Melbourne.  Orders  received  by  the 
packing  companies  and  other  exporters  must  be  submitted  to  the  board  for 
allocation  on  a  basis  determined  by  them  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
growers,  and  with  the  object  of  making  as  wide  a  distribution  in  Canada  as 
possible  to  maintain  the  established  trade  in  the  Dominion.  The  personnel  of 
the  board  is  well  known  to  this  office  as  being  composed  of  commercial  men  of 
integrity  and  repute  (in  no  way  interested  in  the  dried  fruits  business),  and 
hence  the  course  they  pursue  is  what  they  consider  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry  and  its  oversea  connections. 

On  interviewing  the  board,  they  claim  to  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  endeavouring,  impartially,  to  conserve  the  Canadian  trade,  and  in  April  and 
May  they  made  licences  available  for  as  much  of  the  crop  as  could  possibly  be 
exported  during  these  months.  In  this  connection  orders  were  submitted  to  the 
board  from  practically  every  large  importing  house  in  Canada,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  allocate  the  exportable  quantity  of  currants  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able to  each  order  a  quantity  of  fruit  which  would  maintain  Canadian  interest 
in  the  Australian  dried  fruits  industry. 

1  The  factors  determining  the  policy  of  the  board  included  the  recognition 
of  the  requirements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  distribute  the  limited  quantity  available  with  due  regard  to  the  population 
and  estimated  requirements  of  the  various  provinces. 

The  board  emphasized  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  issue  of  licences 
and  the  orders  received  this  year,  due  regard  was  given  to  Canadian  importers 
who  had  placed  orders  in  previous  years.  It  was  recognized  that  some  importers 
aware  of  the  shortage  might  be  disposed  to  tender  large  orders,  and,  on  that 
basis,  hoping  to  secure  a  proportionate  allocation. 

The  board  particularly  stressed  their  great  regret  at  being  unable  to  issue 
licences  for  a  quantity  of  fruit  commensurate  with  the  Canadian  demand,  and 
intimated  that  they  were  closely  reviewing  the  whole  position,  and  a  further 
endeavour  would  be  made  to  make  more  currants  available  to  Canada  with  the 
object  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  established  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  shipments  of  currants  to  London  so  far  this  season 
have  been  extremely  limited,  though  the  prices  realized  there  last  week  were 
much  higher  than  the  ex-steamer  prices  at  principal  Canadian  ports  on  ship- 
ments made  from  Australia  in  April  and  May. 

The  liberty  is  taken,  for  patriotic  reasons,  of  commending  the  foregoing 
explanation  of  the  shortage  of  currants  this  year  to  the  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  Canadian  importers,  inasmuch  as  many  ex-Australian  soldiers  (some 
maimed  or  in  indifferent  health)  obtain  their  living  from  their  limited  areas  of 
intense  cultivation  in  the  dried  fruits  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAISINS 

While  there  is  a  marked  shortage  (in  comparison  with  previous  years)  in 
the  quantity  of  currants  available  for  export  this  season,  there  are — up  to  the 
present — ample  supplies  of  Sultana  and  Lexia  raisins  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth Dried  Fruits  Control  Board  is  quoting  special  prices  for  delivery  at  main 
Canadian  ports.   Both  qualities  are  obtainable  in  28-  and  56-pound  boxes. 
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HAMS  AND   BACON  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  14,  1928. — For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady 
import  into  Scotland  of  Canadian  hams.  Some  years  before  the  war,  Canadian 
hams  were  regarded  as  too  salty  and  there  was  some  criticism  of  the  packing, 
but  just  before  the  war  a  great  improvement  took  place.  During  the  period  of 
food  control  during  the  war — as  was  to  be  expected  in  that  time  of  emergency — 
the  critical  spirit  revived:  but  such  was  the  improvement  that  subsequently 
took  place — through  the  packers  keeping  a  receptive  mind  to  complaints — that 
Canadian  hams  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  been  sold  at  a  considerable 
premium  over  American. 

Canadian  hams  are  regarded  here  as  the  finest  in  quality  that  come  into 
this  market  from  abroad.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  leave  too  much 
brine  in  the  ham;  but  this  is  a  fault  that  is  easy  to  remedy.  The  finest  American 
hams  sell  in  England  at  95s. ;  the  finest  Canadian  are  keeping  up  to  106s.  In 
Scotland  the  best  American  are  93s.  and  the  corresponding  Canadians  are  from 
9Ss.  to  100s. 

WILTSHIRES 

The  demand  for  Canadian  Wiltshire  bacon  has  not  increased  over  a  long 
period.  During  the  past  year  or  two  the  supply  on  the  Scottish  market  has 
been  greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  quantities  of  Continental 
mild-cured  bacon  arriving  here — Danish,  Dutch,  Ukrainian,  Polish,  and  Swedish 
— which  have  been  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

As  regards  Holland,  there  is  an  explanation  for  the  greatly  enlarged  ship- 
ments that  are  taking  place.  Two  or  three  years  ago  at  Carluke,  near  Glasgow, 
there  was  ,an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  was  traced  to  hog 
carcasses  from  Holland,  in  which  a  large  trade  was  done  at  that  time.  The 
importation  of  these  was  at  once  prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  this  restriction  is  still  in  force.  Holland  turned  with  surprising  promptitude 
from  the  shipment  of  carcasses  to  bacon  curing,  and  shipments  of  bacon  began 
to  arrive  in  this  country  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  trade  increased  rapidly 
both  from  Holland  and  other  Continental  countries,  so  much  so  that  the  market 
became  overloaded  and  prices  fell  to  a  level  apparently  unremunerative  to  Cana- 
dian packers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  trade  from  Holland,  the 
imports  of  bacon  from  that  country  into  Great  Britain  in  1924  were  valued  at 
£301,000;  in  1925,  at  £1,407,000;  and  in  1926,  at  £3,208,000.  Detailed  figures 
for  Holland  for  the  year  1927  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  value  from  Con- 
tinental countries  was  about  £3,000,000  worth  more  than  in  1926.  Canada's 
contribution  in  1927  was  almost  exactly  half  of  the  figure  for  1926,  which  stood 
at  £5,009,000,  and  the  United  States  is  credited  with  less  than  half  her  1926 
total,  which  was  rated  at  £6,334,000.  The  supply  of  Continental  bacon  is,  how- 
ever, diminishing,  and  prices  are  rising.  This  may  give  the  Canadian  product 
a  better  chance  of  increased  sale  in  Scotland. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PRESERVATIVES  IN  FOOD  ACT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  borax,  as  a  carrier  of 
bacon  and  hams,  under  the  Preservatives  in  Food  Act  of  Great  Britain,  has 
very  adversely  affected  the  trade,  increasing  carrying  costs  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  cold  storing  on  the  passage  as  well  as  after  landing  here.  One  prominent 
importer  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  goods  were  thoroughly  well  drained  before 
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packing  in  boxes  and  shipped  in  refrigerators  they  should  be  in  good  condition 
when  landed  from  the  vessels  on  this  side.  But  it  is  now  necessary  for  produce 
of  this  class  to  be  handled  and  sold  immediately,  as  the  experience  is  that  it  does 
not  carry  well  for  any  length  of  time  in  cold  storage. 

Last  year  heavy  losses  were  incurred  by  importers  of  bacon  and  hams  which 
they  had  put  into  cold  store.  The  experience  was  that  the  goods  became 
"  glutty  ",  whereas  in  previous  years,  when  borax  was  used  as  a  dusting  on  the 
outside  of  the  bacon  and  hams,  they  could  be  carried  perfectly  well  for  months. 
Now,  after  a  month  in  cold  store,  they  show  signs  of  discoloration.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  has  been  to  sell  quickly  from  quay,  and  store  for  as  brief  a  period 
as  possible.  On  a  rising  market  this  is  sometimes  not  to  the  packer's  benefit, 
as  the  trade  in  general  naturally  has  a  preference  for  fresh-landed  as  against 
cold-stored  goods. 

A  well-known  firm  in  Aberdeen  find  great  satisfaction  in  a  new  pack  of 
unboraxed  bacons  and  hams  provided  they  are  handled  in  reasonable  time. 
They  feel  quite  sure  that  if  packers  in  Canada  would  ship  regularly  their  pro- 
duce would  commend  itself  to  any  class  of  consumer.  Their  view  is  that  at 
present  it  is  not  suitable  for  cold  store  or  storing,  and  that  it  is  benefiting  feeder, 
packer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  alike,  as  well  as  the  consumer,  to  have  these 
products  as  fresh  as  possible.  Some  Canadian  packers  line  the  packing  cases 
with  parchment,  but  in  the  opinion  of  this  firm  this  is  not  advisable:  boxes 
without  parchment  come  along  in  better  condition  in  warm  weather. 

ROOM   FOR  LARGE    INCREASE   IN  TRADE 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  Canadian  hams  and  bacons  in  Scotland,  and  leading 
firms  believe  the  trade  could  be  considerably  increased.  There  is  undoubtedly 
room  for  much  larger  sales.  There  is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  Canadian 
bacon,  with  its  delicate  and  consistent  flavour,  over  most  of  the  products  brought 
in  from  the  Continent,  and  the  regard  in  which  Canadian  hams  are  held  has 
already  been  shown  earlier  in  this  report. 

Until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  ham  was  consumed  in  Scotland  rather 
than  bacon,  and  particularly  in  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  great  industrial 
area.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  public  have  been  using  bacon  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  increase  will  continue.  The  fact  that 
bacon  is  a  product  that  is  not  greatly  in  general  use  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  much  larger  trade. 

REPRESENTATION 

If  prices  are  too  low  in  this  market  to  yield  a  satisfactory  (or  any)  profit 
to  the  Canadian  packer — in  bacon  at  least — then  that  fact  alone  is  enough  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  trade  in  Scotland;  but  there  is  one  other  important 
point  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  question  of  representation. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  and  unprofitable  tendency  among  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  classes  to  appoint  representatives  in  London  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
covering  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In  most  commodities,  and  particularly  in 
the  staple  lines  in  continuous  demand,  this — as  was  pointed  out  in  a  report  on 
"  Canadian  Representation  in  Scotland  "  from  this  office  [see  last  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal] — is  a  great  mistake  so  far  as  business  in  Scot- 
land is  concerned.  The  London  firm  has  yet  to  come  into  existence  which  has 
the  organization,  or  the  capacity,  to  cover  Scotland  as  thoroughly  as  one  of  the 
old-established  Glasgow  houses.  Scotland  should  not  be  worked  through  Glas- 
gow sub-agents. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FLOUR  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  18,  1928. — During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  flour  trade 
was  very  slow  owing  to  severe  competition  amongst  the  English  millers,  and  a 
poor  demand  for  flour  from  bakers.  English  iport  milled  flour  throughout 
January  and  most  of  February  was  being  offered  down  to  38s.  ($9.24)  delivered 
to  bakeries,  and  with  this  keen  price-cutting  in  force  the  trade  for  imported 
flours  was  comparatively  small.  Cable  prices  were  dropping,  and  Manitobas 
were  bought  for  shipment  to  this  port  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
around  36s.  ($8.75)  to  36s.  9d,  ($8.93)  ci.f.,  but  small  quantities  only  were 
being  booked.  February  saw  some  slight  advance  in  prices,  and  by  the  end 
of  March  English  flour  had  risen  to  40s.  6d.  ($9.85)  per  sack.  Manitobas  also 
advanced  gradually  at  this  period,  and  well-known  marks  were  being  bought  at 
37?.  6d.  ($13.98)  for  April  shipment.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
trade  all  round  during  the  month  of  April  and  English  flour  rose  in  small  steps 
until  43s.  6d.  ($10.58)  per  sack  was  reached,  and  Canadian  patents  were 
offered  to  importers  here  up  to  about  40s.  ($9.73)  to  41s.  ($9.97)  c.i.f. 

Cable  figures  advanced  over  this  level,  but  sufficient  had  been  booked  at 
lower  prices  to  cover  the  needs  until  the  recent  decline  commenced.  By  the  end  of 
May  English  millers  had  reduced  their  prices  sixpence  per  sack,  and  this  has 
since  been  followed  by  further  small  declines,  41s.  ($9.97)  per  sack  delivered 
now  being  the  quotation  in  Bristol,  country  areas  paying  an  additional  sixpence 
per  sack.  The  trade  for  Canadian  flour  has  not  been  very  heavy,  and  as 
importers  here  are  holding  some  stocks  buying  has  been  very  small. 

There  has  been  a  demand  for  soft  wheat  flours  here  during  the  past  four 
or  five  months,  particularly  for  packing  purposes,  and  it  has  been  unfortunate 
that  offers  of  Ontario  Winters  have  been  scarce  and  where  made  prices  have 
been  high.  This  demand  for  the  Ontario  Winter  was  partially  due  to  scarcity 
of  Australian  flours,  freight  space  from  Australia  being  difficult  to  obtain  for 
Bristol  ports.  An  arrival  of  Australian  flour  came  to  hand  just  before  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  Bristol  has  had  to  wait  until  the  close  of  May  for  its  only  shipment 
this  year,  about  900  tons  arriving  on  this  steamer.  This  shipment  madie  quite 
good  prices  and  met  an  excellent  demand  owing  to  stocks  having  been  quite 
cleared  out. 

BUSINESS  VERY  QUIET 

Business  at  the  moment  is  again  slow,  buyers  awaiting  future  market  move- 
ments. Very  little  Canadian  flour  has  been  booked  to  come  forward.  In  May, 
July  shipments  were  offered  at  a  premium  over  earlier  positions,  and  this  had 
the  effect  of  causing  importers  to  hold  off  for  the  forward  position.  At  time 
of  writing  (June  18)  cable  offers  have  been  further  considerably  reduced,  but 
owing  to  extremely  poor  spot  demand  apparently  not  much  business  with  the 
Canadian  mills  has  eventuated, 


IMPORTATION   OF   WHEAT   INTO  SPAIN 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy,  writes 
that  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  May  3  contained  a  royal  decree  dated  April  30 
suspending  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Spain.  As  a  conse- 
quence wrheat  may  be  imported  freely  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  normal 
customs  dutv,  which  is  14  pts.  (gold)  per  100  kilos  net  under  the  second  column 
tariff. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

F.  W.  Frasek,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  19,  1928. — Steady  improvement  continues  generally  in  the 
Irish  Free  State.  In  a  further  effort  to  stimulate  trade  and  travel  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  important  conference  was  recently  held  at 
Holyhead  between  officiate  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway 
Company,  representatives  of  the  Free  State  export  trade,  and  a  number  of 
English  importers.  President  Oosgrave,  in  addressing  the  conference,  stressed 
the  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place  during  recent  years  in  agricultural 
production  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  Government's  policy  of  increasing 
the  production  and  improving  the  quality  of  Saorstat  produce. 

A  new  order  recently  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Minister  for  Agriculture 
has  the  object  of  effecting  further  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irish  butter. 
The  order  provides  that  all  butter  for  export  must  be  submitted  for  examination 
by  an  inspector  before  it  is  exported.  In  order  to  be  suitable  for  export  the 
butter  must  comply  with  the  following  requirements: — 

(1)  It  must  have  been  awarded  in  respect  of  flavour  not  less  than  54  out  of  a  possible 
60  marks,  and  in  respect  of  a  texture  not  less  than  24  out  of  a  possible  30; 

(2)  The  butter  and  the  package  containing  it  must  be  free  from  mould  growth; 

(3)  The  butter  must  be  contained  in  a  clean  package;  and 

(4)  The  weight  of  the  butter  must  not  be  less  than  the  weight  marked  on  the  package. 
Where  any  package  of  butter  in  a  consignment  is  found  not  to  comply  with  these 

requirements,  the  whole  consignment  will  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  and  its  export  prohibited. 

Cattle  prices  continue  to  show  improvement.  According  to  the  Farmers' 
Gazette,  the  average  price  per  cwt.  live  weight  of  fat  cattle  in  Dublin  was  55s. 
9d.  on  June  7,  1928,  compared  with  47s.  Gd.  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1927, 
and  37s.  3d.  in  3914.    The  price  on  December  29,  1927,  was  as  low  as  39s.  9d. 

The  foreign  trade  figures  for  April  show  a  further  change  for  the  better. 
The  adverse  trade  balance,  which  stood'  at  £17,585,000  on  April  30,  1927,  had 
dropped  to  £1 4,489,000  on  April  30,  1928.  Imports  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
April  30.  1928,  remained  practically  stationary  at  £58,687,000,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  twelve  months'  period,  while  exports  amounted  to  £43,532,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1928,  with  comparative  figures  for  1927,  by  countries  of  consignment: — 

Trade  for  the  Four  Months  January  to  April  1928 


Country  Trade  by  Countries  of  Consignment 

Great  Britain —  Imports  Exports  Re-exports 

1927    £12,938.276  £  9,690,831  £156,384 

1928    13,185;821  9,887,859  141,127 

Northern  Ireland— 

1927    2.093,058  1,412,222  65,291 

1928    2;039,764  1,504,678  60,253 

Other  countries — 

1927    4.621,257  441.185  6,117 

1928    3^89,989  487,438  9,191 


1927    £19,652,591  £11.544.238  £227,792 

1928    19,215,574  11,879,975  210,571 


Imports  from  Canada  showed  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent  during  the 
four-month  period  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  1927  period,  and  exports 
to  Canada  increased  by  almost  50  per  cent.  The  figures  were:  imports  from 
Canada,  £279,532  from  January  to  April;  1927,  and  £335,204  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1928;  against  exports  to  Canada,  £14,320  and  £20,681. 

Clearing  returns  from  Dublin  banks  for  the  period  to  June  9  of  this  year 
amounted  to  £113,403.000,  an  increase  of  £5,404,000,  or  5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1927. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  APPLES  FOR  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Straits  dollar  equals  57  cents  gold  approximately.] 
Batavia,  April  28,  1928. — As  the  result  of  an  experimental  shipment  con- 
signed to  Singapore  last  season,  it  is  now  possible  to  report  on  the  market  for 
Canadian  apples  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  short,  it  seems  practicable  to 
obtain  some  share  of  the  Californian  trade  if  certain  problems  of  storage  and 
distribution  noted  below  can  be  overcome.  Possibly  the  market  could  be 
extended  to  include  Java,  whose  imports  of  Californian  fruit  are  also  consider- 
able. 

IMPORTS 

No  figures  for  imports  are  available  as  the  returns  classify  all  "  fresh  fruit " 
as  such  without  reference  to  varieties.  Under  this  heading  the  average  total  of 
imports  is  about  $350,000  (Straits)  a  year,  of  which  perhaps  $200,000  (Straits) 
represent  value  of  imports  from  Australia. 

BUYING  SEASONS  FOR  APPLES 

There  are  really  two  buying  seasons,  supplies  coming  in  from  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  from  September  to  November  and  from  Australia  as  a  rule  during 
February  and  March.  There  is  thus  little  or  no  conflict  with  Australian  sup- 
plies; Canadian  competition  is  found  almost  entirely  among  the  packers  of 
California  who  are  well  established  and  who  have  at  present  definite  advantage 
in  routing  and  distribution  arrangements. 

SHIPPING  AND  ROUTES 

Californian  competitors  enjoy  direct  service  offering  refrigerated  space,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  possible  for  Canadian  shippers  to  avoid  transhipment.  When 
this  is  effected  at  Hong  Kong,  an  element  of  risk  is  introduced  by  danger  of 
delay  necessitating  storage  and  difficulty  of  securing  cold  chamber  space  in  the 
on-carrying  steamer.  Trial  lots  shipped  last  season,  however,  prove  tranship- 
ment at  San  Francisco  to  be  practicable,  with  period  of  transit  from  that  port 
about  thirty-five  days. 

SIZES  AND  PACKING 

The  apples  come  on  the  Singapore  market  in  crates  or  boxes,  fruit  size 
running  from  160  to  170  apples  to  a  case.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  pack- 
ing, and  for  choice  varieties  each  apple  is  wrapped  separately  and  the  paper 
usually  carries  a  label  "chop"  or  brand. 

VARIETIES  IN  DEMAND 

So  far  the  varieties  found  most  suitable  for  local  requirements  are  Graven- 
steins,  Newtown  Pippins,  and  Winesaps.  Such  varieties  as  Spitzenbergs, 
Delicious,  Kings,  and  Grimes  Golden  do  not  carry  well  to  such  a  distant  market, 
while  Jonathans  and  King  Davids  are  considered  a  "  gamble  "  and  dealers  prefer 
to  leave  them  alone. 

One  firm  in  Singapore  reports  that  the  market  has  no  place  for  Mcintosh 
Reds  and  Russets;  distributors  have  taken  heavy  losses  at  times  on  both  varie- 
ties.  In  general,  a  small  hard  apple  is  preferred. 

The  experimental  shipment  from  British  Columbia  made  last  season  included  ■ 
a  few  cases  each  of  Newtowns,  Winesaps,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Romes.   Of  these 
the  Romes  and  Newtowns  found  most  favour,  while  the  Grimes  (invoiced  at 
only  35  cents  gold  per  case  less  than  Romes)  realized  $3  (Straits)  less  than  this 
variety  on  sales  to  the  dealer  trade. 
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PRICES 

•  Price  calculation  shows  Canadian  ordinary  f.o.b.  price  to  be  competitive, 
but  carrying  charges  are  high,  particularly  where  shipments  are.  sent  to  sea- 
board by  express.  Roughly,  the  landed  price  has  been  found  to  be  twice  the 
value  at  inland  shipping  point,,  and  while  it  is  impossible  in  a  fluctuating  market 
to  quote  firm  prices,  it  can  be  said  that  Canadian  apples  will  find  a  market  if 
they  can  be  landed  at  from  $6  to  $6.50  (Straits)  per  case.  The  grower  can 
estimate  his  own  return  accordingly. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  dealer  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  who  buy  from  stocks 
held  by  European  houses  or  on  indent  for  direct  shipment.  The  greatest  caution 
is  necessary  on  this  last  unless  the  agent  will  accept  some  definite  responsibility 
for  credit  risks. 

The  problem  of  distribution  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  whole  situation. 
Dealers  insist  on  long  credits,  and  even  when  these  are  granted  there  is  marked 
reluctance  to  place  orders  ahead  on  what  may  be  a  falling  market.  The  ordinary 
European  importer,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  feel  that  he  can  take  all  the 
lisks. 

Direct  sales  to  an  organization  with  cold  storage  facilities,  who  buy  out- 
light  for  release  to  dealer  trade  when,  and  only  when,  the  market  conditions  are 
favourable,  is  the  ideal  arrangement.  Such  facilities  are  limited  in  Singapore, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  be  effected  for  British 
Columbia  apples  next  season,  if  producers  continue  to  be  interested  in  the  market. 

MARKET  FOR  JAM  IN  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Straits  dollar  equals  approximately  57  cents  Canadian  currency.) 

Singapore,  May  11,  1928. — There  is  an  opening  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
especially  in  Singapore,  for  Canadian  jams.  This  city  being  on  the  Equator 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  preserved  food  products,  and  with  the  new  naval 
base  bringing  in  thousands  of  service  men,  Britisih  M.alaya  presents  a  growing 
market  for  jam,  as  for  other  food  products. 

Statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927  show  that  the  total  imports  into  the 
Straits  Settlements  were  valued  at  $165,583  (Straits),  of  which  $50,169  (Straits) 
is  credited  to  Singapore  and  the  balance  to  Penang  and  Malacca.  Canada  does 
not  appear  to  share  in  the  above  imports;  no  Canadian  brand  is  known  on  the 
market.  In  1926  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  56  per  cent  of  all  jams 
and  jellies  imported  into  Singapore.  Other  sources  of  supply  were  Australia, 
Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  English  jams  sell  on  a  quality  basis.  They  are  shipped  in  12-ounce 
tins,  packed  in  assorted  cases,  90  tins  to  a  case,  at  a  cost  of  $2.03  (Straits) 
per  dozen  Singapore. 

The  Australian  product,  which  comes  in  14-ounce  tins  packed  72  to  a  case, 
•  is  slightly  cheaper  than  the  United  Kingdom  brands.  Jam  from  Belgium  is  low 
priced,  and  has  at  the  present  time  a  good  sale.  One  distributor  claims  a  turn- 
over of  from  SO  to  100  cases  a  month.  These  are  in  assorted  cases  of  16-ounce 
tins  and  are  landed  at  Singapore  for  $2.16  (Straits)  per  dozen,  packed  60  to 
a  case. 
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The  agent  referred  to  has  up  to  the  present  enjoyed  a  large  trade  with  the 
army  canteen,  but  now  anticipates  being  asked  to  supply  a  British  Empire 
product  onlv,  and  is  therefore  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  agency.  This 
distributor  believes  he  could  sell  a  Canadian  brand  if  prices  are  competitive 
with  either  Australian  or  United  Kingdom  jams. 

A  sample  of  Canadian  jam  was  shown  to  several  agents  and  made  a  good 
impression.  The  price  on  a  12-ounce  tin  was  said  to  be  competitive  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  16-ounce  tin  would  also  find  favour.  Terms  of  30 
and  60  days  are  essential.  These  and  longer  are  granted  by  the  well-established 
firms  already  in  the  market,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  hope  to  introduce  a  new 
brand  at  prices  barely  competitive  on  less  favourable  terms. 

The  distributor,  in  addition  to  granting  similar  terms  to  the  towkays  or 
Chinese  dealers,  has  frequently  to  hold  stocks  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
himself. 

A  distributor  must  be  supported  by  advertising  if  any  headway  is  to  be 
made  with  a  new  brand.  Unless  this  support  is  given  it  is  useless  to  appoint  a 
distributor  upon  the  strength  of  merely  receiving  an  initial  order  for  a  few  cases. 
Once  the  expenditure  has  been  made,  however,  to  get  the  label  or  "  chop  " 
established  on  the  market,  and  providing  the  price  is  competitive,  it  should  have 
a  firm  hold,  as  there  is  no  more  conservative  buyer  than  the  Oriental. 


CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN   BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

Various  factors  favour  a  greater  extension  of  trade  between  Canada  and 
British  West  Africa,  among  them  comparative  proximity  (sixteen  days'  sailing 
time  from  St.  John  to  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone),  the  fact  that  each  requires 
the  products  of  the  other  and  that  reciprocal  trade  can  thus  be  built  up;  and 
that  direct  steamship  communications  have  been  established. 

It  should  be  noted  that  West  African  trade  is  different  from  that  of  South 
Africa.  The  West  Coast — comprising  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone 
and  Gambia — has  a  small  European  population  with  a  comparatively  high  per 
capita  expenditure,  and  a  native  population  of  some  32  millions  having  a 
relatively  low  per  capita  expenditure.  The  requirements  of  this  market  are 
thus  mainly  for  staple  goods  of  all  kinds,  low  priced  and  suitably  packed. 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  for  Nigeria  is  quoted  as  saying  in  an  official 
report:  u  Canadian  exporters  of  dry,  salt  and  pickled  fish  of  a  good  quality,  and 
general  produce  such  as  breadstuff s,  flour,  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  have  in 
Nigeria  an  enormous  market  which  readily  absorbs  such  products  and  which  has 
never  been  fully  supplied  ". 

The  demands  of  this  market  recorded  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Liverpool,  where  most  of  the  buying  by  West  African  importers  is  done,  and  by 
commission  agents  on  the  spot,  include  inquiries  for  a  large  number  of  com- 
modities, such  as  flour,  fish  (canned1  salmon,  dried  cod,  and  haddocks),  cheese, 
confectionery,  preserved  fruits,  sugar,  tinned  vegetables,  galvanized  sheets, 
vehicles,  pickled  meat  (beef  and  pork),  biscuits,  and  breakfast  foods. 

The  values  of  the  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  British  West  Africa  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  1928  (values  for  1927  being  placed  within 
parenthesis)  are  appendted:  automobiles,  $397,313  ($343,883);  fish  (canned), 
$234,950  (8151,0601;  flour  of  wheat,  $130,284  ($259,031);  rubber  tires,  $46,449 
($13,155);  and  automobile  parts,  $39,662  ($79,335). 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  1927 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  18,  1928.— The  value  of  the  trade  of  British  Guiana, 
exclusive  of  transhipment,  during  the  calendar  1927  was  as  follows:  imports, 
$11,859,929,  and  exports,  $16,026,369,  a  total  of  $27,886,298.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $2,287,743  on  the  previous  year,  but  a  decrease  of  $1,101,576  on  1925.  (The 
value  of  imports  was  $614,923  less  than  in  1926  and  of  exports  $2,902,666 
greater.)  For  statistical  purposes  imports  are  valued'  as  they  lie  in  the  port 
of  entry — in  other  words,  at  their  c.i.f.  value. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  net  receipts  under  the  various  heads  of  customs  revenue  for  1927 
amounted  to  $3,570,472,  an  increase  of  $11,992  over  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  items  responsible  for  the  increase  were  cigarettes  and  petrol,  the 
former  to  the  extent  of  $22,354  and  the  latter  $51,104,  while  the  duties  on  wines, 
spirits,  and  malts,  and  the  excise  duties  on  rum,  showed  a  decrease. 

The  quantity  of  cigarettes  imported  during  1927  exceeded  the  1926  imports 
by  8,303  pounds,  but  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  duty  paid  there  is  only 
a  difference  of  350  pounds  in  favour  of  the  year  under  review.  There  was, 
however,  a  material  increase  in  the  consumption  of  locality  manufactured  cigar- 
ettes— 9,659  pounds  of  imported  tobacco  in  the  leaf  being  used  in  their  manu- 
facture during  1927  as  compared  with  4,382  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  items  of  imports  in  1927  which 
were  responsible  for  increases  or  decreases  when  compared  with  the  average 
imports  for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding: — 


Increases 


Average 

Article 

1923-1926 

1927 

Increase 

Wood  and  timber  manufactures   .  .    $  87,871 

$  156,919 

$  69,048 

Edible  oils  

205,068 

268,564 

63,496 

208,318 

241,762 

33,444 

226,463 

251,410 

24,947 

Medicines  and  drugs  . 

157,375 

173,005 

15,630 

155,009 

166,504 

11,495 

189,228 

200,604 

11,376 

260.551 

271,909 

11,358 

140.610 

149,655 

9,045 

Decreases 

Average 

Article 

1923-1926 

1927 

Decrease 

  $  854,176 

$  589,180 

$264,996 

Flour   

..  ..  1,317,854 

1,170,857 

146,997 

Metal  manufacture 

488,147 

350,533 

137,614 

....  581,197 

487,910 

93,287 

231,486 

167,110 

•  64,376 

.  .    .  .  252.774 

192,088 

60,686 

Coal,  coke  and  patent 

fuel 

  255,230 

214,493 

40,737 

.  .    .  .  202,600 

163,246 

39,354 

Cotton  manufactures 

(other 

than 

piece  goods)   . . 

.  .    .  .  249,492 

218,247 

31,245 

.  .   ,  .  146,079 

122,395 

23,684 

Salted  and  pickled  meats 

.  .     ,  320,620 

301,798 

18.822 

Cotton  piece  goods 

.'.    ,  1,313,465 

1,299,461 

14.004 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE  INWARDS 

The  percentages  held  by  the  principal  sources  of  imports  were:  United 
Kingdom,  51  per  cent;  Canada,  22  per  cent;  other  Empire  countries,  6  per 
cent;  United  States,  14  per  cent;  other  foreign  countries,  7  per  cent. 
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The  principal  commodities  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  cotton 
piece  goods,  edible  oils,  pickled  meat,  beer  and  ale,  manufactured  tobacco', 
common  soap,  apparel,  wool  manufactures,  and  hats  and  bonnets,  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  constituted  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports 
therefrom.  Pickled  meats,  which  previous  to  1924  had  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  accounted  for  27  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom  imports.  This 
diversion  of  the  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  increased 
preference  granted  to  Empire  countries.  Motor  cars  from  the  mother  country 
also  showed  an  appreciable  increase;  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  imported 
has  its  origin  in  that  country  as  compared  with  7,  10,  and  13  per  cent  in  1926, 
1925,  and  1924,  respectively.  Of  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  66  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  30  per  cent  from  Canada,  and  4  per  cent  from 
the  United  States.  In  pre-war  and  immediate  post-w,ar  years  imports  from  the 
last  named  country  wTere  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  principal  commodities  supplied  from  Canada  were  flour,  lumber,  con- 
densed milk,  oats.,  canned  fish,  cheese,  and  pickled1  fish,  while  those  from  the 
United  States  were  pickled  meats  and  leaf  tobacco. 

EXPORTS 

The  export  trade,  as  previous'ly  noted,  increased  over  the  previous  year 
and  consists  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  rice,  lumber,  timber,  sleepers,  copra,  balata 
and  rubber,  gold  and  precious  stones  and  bauxite. 

Sugar  to  the  extent  of  109,616  tons  was  exported  during  1927,  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  year  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of 
1915  and  1917.  Exports  of  rice  also  showed-  a  very  considerable  increase, 
approximately  11,500  tons  being  sent  abroad;  those  of  rum  were  27  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1926  and  the  quantity  of  molasses  shipped  was  the  largest  in 
any  one  year.  Timber  exports  showed  an  increase  over  the  average  for  the 
previous  six  years,  but  lumber  showed  a  decrease,  as  did  exports  of  copra  and 
coconuts.  The  increase  in  balata  shipments  compared  with  the  average  was 
not  an  indication  of  greater  activity  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  large  stocks 
which  under  more  favourable  'conditions  would  have  been  exported  in  1926 
were  held  back  towards  the  end  of  that  year  awaiting  an  improved  market. 
The  export  of  diamonds  .exceeded  that  of  1926  by  35,581  carats,  and  amounted 
to  180,678  carats  valued  at  $3,614,938.  Gold  also  showed  a  slight  increase  over 
the  previous  year:  5,607  ounces  valued  at  $99,422.  Less  bauxite  was  exported 
during  1927  than  in  either  of  the  two  years  immediately  preceding:  160,933 
tons  valued  at  $806,549. 

Sugar  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  gold  and  precious 
stones  24  per  cent,  bauxite  5  per  cent,  rice  5  per  cent,  and  other  produce  6 
per  cent. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE  OUTWARDS 

Canada  remains  the  colony's  best  market.  The  value  of  the  export  trade 
to  the  Dominion  was  $5,805,622  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  $5,143,485 
or  33  per  cent  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Principal  exports  to  the  Dominion 
were  sugar  ($5,797,450)  and  coconuts  ($4,329.)  Of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar 
exported,  65  per  cent  went  to  Canada,  and  69  per  cent  of  the  coconuts  exported 
were  also  destined  for  that  market. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

Apparel— Imports  (principally  of  ladies'  dresses,  men's  and  women's  underwear) 
amounted  to  $200,000,  supplied  principally  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
(Canada,  $2,073). 
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Bags,  Trunks,  and  Valises. — Imports,  $19,693:  United  Kingdom,  80  per  cent;  Canada, 
$3,118. 

Beer  and  Ale.— Imports  (principally  in  bottles),  176,000  gallons  ($239,000),  practically  all 
of  which  were  supplied  by  United  Kingdom  brewers. 

Biscuits  (Unsweetened  in  Tins) .—Imports,  86,921  pounds  ($18,720)  :  Canada,  74,486 
pounds  ($15,646).  Unsweetened  biscuits  in  barrels  are  imported  principally  from  the  West 
Indies,  while  all  other  kinds  of  biscuits,  bread,  and  cakes  are  brought  in  from  United  King- 
dom sources. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports,  17,970  dozen  pairs  ($271,909).  The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  shipping  over  9,000  dozen  pairs,  while  Canada  sent  7,394  dozen 
pairs  ($71,030),  principally  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Imports,  6,404  dozen  ($12,890).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  supplier;  Canada,  1,730  dozen  ($5,587). 

Butter. — Imports,  584,580  pounds  ($200,596),  of  which  France  supplied  the  major  portion, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    Canada  shipped  177,110  pounds  ($77,654). 

Butter  Substitutes. — Imports,  201,060  pounds  ($32,814).  Principal  sources  of  supply  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  500 
pounds  ($100). 

Motor  Cars  and  Parts. — The  total  number  of  motor  cars  imported  was  183  ($122,395)  : 
Canada,  121  ($63,711) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  42  ($40,447) ;  and  the  United  States,  19  ($17,627). 
Parts  to  the  value  of  $30,929  were  imported,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  ($23,974). 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — Imports  numbered  1,123  ($31,564),  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 

Oilmeal  and  Oilcake,  etc. — Imports,  617,122  pounds  ($16.643) :  Canada,  561,722  pounds 
($15,177). 

Bran,  Pollard,  etc.— Imports,  136,445  pounds  ($3,443) :  Canada,  87,035  pounds  ($2,015) ; 
United  States,  46,050  pounds  ($1,331). 

Cement— Imports,  22,610  barrels  ($70,437) :  United  Kingdom,  10,035  barrels  ($32,773) ; 
Canada,  8,000  barrels  ($26,560). 

Cheese. — Canada  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  total  imports,  which  were  217,733 
pounds  ($49,961).   Holland  was  the  next  largest  supplier  with  56,652  pounds  ($11,551). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Imports,  58,486  pounds  ($2,831):   Canada,  43,500  pounds  ($2,204). 

Clocks. — There  were  imported  3,716  clocks  ($4,349)  :  Germany  supplied  to  the  number 
of  2,623  ($2,080),  and  Canada  took  second  place  with  912  ($1,404). 

Confectionery.— Imports,  89,557  pounds  ($33,812),  90  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  sent  5,359  pounds  ($2,276). 

Cordage—  Imports,  2,480  cwt.  ($37,435),  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada's  share  was  494  cwt.  ($7,513). 

Twine.— Imports,  111,514  pounds  ($39,363) :  United  Kingdom,  75,000  pounds  ($29,000)  • 
Canada,  17,471  pounds  ($5,650). 

Piece  Goods.— Imports,  10,155,797  yards  ($1,299,461) :  United  Kingdom,  8,966,709  yards 
($1,155,118);  United  States,  1,108,959  yards  ($128,021);   Canada,  16,501  yards  ($4,385). 

Cotton  Hosiery.— Imports,  $47,275;  United  States,  $30,000;  United  Kingdom,  $11,000- 
Canada,  $2,573. 

Electrical  Apparatus  .—Imports  (exclusive  of  dental  appliances),  $43,937;  United  King- 
dom, $20,649;  United  States,  $20,196;   Canada,  $1,525. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  (in  jars  or  bottles).— Imports,  475,737  pounds  ($87  614)- 
Canada  supplied  260,797  pounds  ($44,444);   the  United  States,  165,168  pounds  ($29,659). 

Salmon  and  Mackerel,  Pickled— -Imports,  2,330  barrels  ($33,590),  practically  all  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Canada. 

Fish,  Smoked  and  Dried.— Imports,  37,169  cwt.  ($269,372) :  United  Kingdom  21  431  cwt 
($141,575);   Canada,  14,223  cwt.  ($107,132). 

Fruit,  Fresh.— Apples  are  the  principal  fruit  imported.  The  total  imports  were  valued 
at  $7,841,  practically  all  of  which  were  supplied  by  Canada.  This  commodity  forms  one  in 
which  there  is  splendid  opportunity  for  future  development,  and  it  is  principally  a  question 
appl  UCatmg        buyer  and  the  consumer  to  purchasing  and  demanding  the  proper  type  of 

.n  ®las*  Bottles,  Lamp  Chimneys,  and  Table  Glassware.— -Imports,  $27,590:  Germany 
$9,198;  United  Kingdom,  $7,732;  United  States,  $2,600;  Canada,  $2,333;  Belgium  $2  038  ' 
tt  i  o~ Imports  were  4,358,007  pounds  ($107,854) :  Canada,  4,042,130  pounds  ($100,147)  ; 
United  States,  222,757  pounds  ($5,029);  Holland,  93,120  pounds  ($2,678). 

i  F}™rJWhe*ten).— Imports,  157'817  b8Ss  .($1,170,857),  of  which  Canada  supplied  156,601 
bags  ($1,160,360). 

United  rStatTs'~ImP°rtS'  2,466  bRgS  ($13'616)'  Practi'caHy  all  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
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Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils.— Imports  were  2,596,139  pounds  ($105,809).  More  than  50  per 
cput  of  this  is  supplied  in  the  British  East  Indies,  although  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  753,459  pounds  ($30,318) ;  the  United  States,  149,278  pounds  ($9,210) ;  and  France, 
25,645  pounds  ($1,520).   Canada's  share  of  this  trade  amounted  to  9,700  pounds  ($518). 

Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits— -The  only  imports  of  interest  to  Canada  are  preserved 
fruits,  imports  of  which  were  73,446  pounds  ($13,240)  :  United  States,  44,468  pounds  ($6,747)  ; 
United  Kingdom,  15,398  pounds  ($3;779) ;  Canada,  4,692  pounds  ($9.56). 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— Imports,  328,350  pounds  ($44,611),  75  per  cent  of  which  are 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Machinery,  Electrical  Lighting  and  Power  for  Industrial  Purposes.— -Imports,  $25,639: 
SO  per  cent  from  the  United  States.    Canada's  contribution  was  negligible. 

Matches.— Imports,  11,875  gross  of  boxes  ($12,615),  the  greater  quantity  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    Canada  was  credited  with  2,175  gross  ($3,782). 

Meats,  Fresh—  Imported  practically  all  from  Canada  and  amounted  to  11,439  pounds 
($2,832).  .  .  . 

Meats,  Canned.— -Imports,  78,913  pounds  ($17,971),  supplied  by  the  Argentine,  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Canada's  contribution  was  negligible. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Salted  or  Pickled.— -Imports,  12,755  barrels  ($301,798)  :  United  States, 
7,909  barrels  ($197,477);  United  Kingdom,  3,483  barrels  ($71,347);  Canada,  1,260  barrels 
($30,655).  The  balance  of  this  trade  in  favour  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
is  due  to  methods  of  packing  and  pickling. 

Other  Kinds,  including  Bacon  and  Hams,  etc. — Imports,  191,869  pounds  ($58,852) ;  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  order  named.  Imports 
from  Canada  were  24,476  pounds  ($7,631). 

Grease,  including  all  Lubricants. — Imports,  895,960  pounds  ($72,403),  principally  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  Canada,  88,036  pounds  ($6,890). 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — Imports,  $71,016;  more  than  60  per  cent  was  of  United 
Kingdom  origin.  Other  sources  of  supply  were  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  Canada 
supplied  to  the  value  of  $219. 

Hardware,  Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  House,  Office,  Cabinet  or  Store  Furniture. 
—Imports,  $60,550:  70  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  Canada,  $4,503. 

Hardware,  other  kinds. — Imports,  $97,807:  60  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
Canada,  $5,127. 

Hats  and  Bonnets. — Imports,  $100,814 :  90  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Imports,  202,301  pounds  ($3,998):  Canada,  185,139  pounds  ($3,391). 

Implements  and  Tools  (Agricultural). — Imports,  $35,859,  practically  all  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  $3,456;  Canada  with  $230.  These  imple- 
ments are  imported  principally  for  the  sugar  estates  and  rice  fields.  Of  implements,  other 
kinds,  imports  were  valued  at  $42,830.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  almost  half  of  this 
trade;  the  United  States,  $19,329.    Canada's  share  was  a  little  less  than  $1,500. 

India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Manufactures. — Imports,  $86,566:  United  Kingdom, 
$34,683;  Canada,  $33,250;  United  States,  $14,268. 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  Patent  and  Proprietary. — Imports,  $114,772,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  $17,067.   The  chief  suppliers  were  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Rivets,  Clinches,  Wire,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Gates. — Imports,  $13,152:  United 
Kingdom,  $7,000;  Canada,  $2,237;  followed  by  the  United  States  and  Holland. 

Nails  and  Spikes,  other  than  Horse-shoe  Nails.— Imports,  4,894  cwt.  ($18,796),  supplied 
principally  by  Canada  (3,173  cwt.  valued  at  $11,251). 

Bolts.  Nuts,  Washers,  and  Chains. — Imports,  2,183  cwt.  ($12,943),  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Steel,  Black,  in  Bars,  Rods,  Sheets  or  Plates  (other  than  Boiler  Plates). — Imports,  7,027 
cwt.  ($17,888),  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland.  Canada,  107 
cwt.  ($304). 

Milk,  Condensed—  Total  imports,  781,754  pounds  ($149,645) :  Canada,  542,298  pounds 
($108,060).  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Holland  were  the  other  principal  suppliers 
in  the  order  named. 

Pianos  and  Organs. — Imports,  $6,216,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

Musical  Instruments,  Other  Kinds. — Imports,  $15,108:  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
United  States,  and  Canada  ($2,171).  These  are  principally  gramophones  and  small  musical 
instruments. 

OiU,  Edible.— Imports,  302,570  gallons  ($268,564),  supplied  almost  entirely  from  United 
Kingdom. 

OH,  Illuminating. — Imports,  589,471  gallons  ($91,349),  mostly  from  the  British  West 
Indies.    Canada's  share  amounted  to  138,418  gallons  ($22,552). 

Motor  Spirit.— Imports,  668,194  gallons  ($124,571);  over  half  from  other  British  West 
Indies  sources.   Canada  is  credited  with  215,144  gallons  ($40,179). 
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Paints,  including  Colours  and  Pigments. — Imports,  4,739  cwt.  ($54,725),  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.    Canada's  share  was  389  cwt.  ($3,788). 

Varnish  and  Polish  not  containing  Spirits. — Imports,  4,234  gallons  ($3,880),  69  per  cent  of 
which  was  supplied  by  Canada. 

Varnish  and  Polish  containing  Spirits. — Imports,  715  gallons  ($2,410),  divided  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paper  Manufactures  and  other  (Playing  Cards). — Imports,  $166,504,  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Holland,  United  States,  and  Canada.   Canada's  share  amounted  to  $17,116. 

Silk  Manufactures.— -Imports,  $59,759:  United  Kingdom,  $26,134;  Canada,  $17,624; 
Japan,  $9,012;  France,  $2,043. 

Soap,  Fancy. — Imports,  54,455  pounds  ($21,361) :  United  Kingdom  holds  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  trade.    Canada's  share  was  1,220  pounds  ($422). 

Soap,  Common.— Imports,  2,106,598  pounds  ($192,088):  United  Kingdom,  2,000,000 
pounds;  Holland,  22,000  pounds.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  trade  worth  cultivating  by 
Canadian  soap  manufacturers,  providing  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  compete  in  price  with 
the  above  countries. 

Sugar,  Refined. — Imports,  908,977  pounds  ($43,424),  practically  all  from  Canada. 
Tea. — Imports,   111,571   pounds  ($55,066):   United  Kingdom,  50,857  pounds;  Canada, 
36,806  pounds. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  Unmanufactured. — In  leaf  25  to  28  pounds  moisture  in  packages  of 
not  less  than  400  pounds,  imports  in  1927  were  300,410  pounds  ($45,646),  all  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States.  In  leaf  of  less  than  25  pounds  moisture  and  in  packages  of  not  less 
than  400  pounds,  there  were  imported  9,452  pounds  valued  at  $4,180.  Again  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  supplier. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  imported  into  this  colony,  and  the 
increase  already  noted  over  the  previous  year,  and  also  the  fact  that  tobacco  cultivation  is 
expanding  in  Canada,  this  market  might  be  worth  while  developing  for  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct. Should  any  Canadian  tobacco  growers  be  interested,  this  office  will  be  glad  to  receive 
samples  with  a  view  to  placing  them  before  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested. 

Cigarettes. — Over  44,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  valued  at  more  than  $60,000  were  imported 
during  the  year,  all  of  which  were  supplied  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  All  other 
kinds  of  tobacco  imports  are  shown  as  having  been  supplied  entirely  from  United  Kingdom 
sources,  the  total  amount  being  143,764  pounds  ($236,399). 

Vegetables,  Fresh  (including  Potatoes). — Imports,  $260,931:  Holland,  $98,000;  Canada, 
$75,000;  British  West  Indies,  $56,838.  (These  imports  would  be  almost  entirely  vegetables 
indigenous  to  these  islands.) 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved. — Imports,  95,257  pounds  ($14,247).  The  chief 
source  of  supply  was  Portugal,  followed  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada,  7,330  pounds  ($878). 

Lumber  Unmanufactured,  Undressed. — Imports,  679,514  sup.  feet  of  pitch  pine  ($40,689), 
all  from  the  United  States. 

Lumber  other  than  Pitch  Pine. — Imports,  2,232,169  sup.  feet  ($118,996),  practically  all 
from  Canada.  This  would  include  white  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  Unfortunately,  the  customs 
returns  do  not  at  the  present  time  distinguish  between  the  species  of  lumber  imported  from 
Canada,  but  it  has  been  officially  stated  that  in  the  customs  returns  for  1928  this  classifica- 
tion will  be  shown. 

Lumber  Dressed. — Imports,  25,000  sup.  feet  of  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States  with 
a  value  of  $1,500;  and  of  lumber  other  than  dressed  pitch  pine,  100,598  sup.  feet  with  a 
value  of  $5,842  came  from  Canada. 

Lumber.  Manufactured. — Under  this  heading,  which  includes  coffins,  caskets,  doors, 
sashes,  blinds,  house,  office,  cabinet,  and  store  furniture,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $26,523. 
Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $7,941,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $4,422. 

Lumber,  Other  Kinds. — Imports  of  other  kinds  of  manufactured  wooden  articles  other 
than  those  above  enumerated  were  valued  at  $130,396.  Canada  is  credited  with  $77,544,. 
followed  by  the  United  States  with  $34,383. 


TRINIDAD  FOODSTUFFS  MARKET  REVIEW 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T.  Young 

Port  of  Spain,  June  15,  1928.— During  the  month  of  May  the  market  did 
not  dispay  any  great  activity  and  prices  generally  were  at  a  lower  level. 

Flour  prices  dropped  in  sympathy  with  a  slightly  weaker  market  in  other 
parts,  and  buyers  showed  little  interest  in  new  business  during  the  period.  Prices 
of  pickled  beef  also  fell  as  holders  of  large  stocks  realized  part  of  their  hold- 
ings, but  no  change  was  apparent  in  porkstuffs.    Butter  purchases  throughout 
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the  month  were  small  at  105s.  c.i.f.,  and  buyers  held  off  in  anticipation  of  being 
able  to  buy  at  100s. 

The  market  for  fishstuffs  continues  to  improve  and  consignments  of  cod 
should  realize  satisfactory  returns.  A  large  initial  shipment  of  potatoes  from 
Vancouver  during  May,  part  of  which  was  in  bad  condition,  caused  the  market 
to  weaken,  and  supplies  of  both  Dutch  and  Canadian  are  at  present  scarce. 

The  demand  for  lumber  shows  little  activity. 

LOCAL  PRODUCE 

Already  some'  sugar  factories  have  ceased  grinding  and  the  reaping  of  the 
crop  is  concluded.  No  recent  business  is  reported  with  either  the  United  King- 
dom or  Canada  in  96  per  cent  grey  crystals.  Planters  meantime  are  holding 
out  for  higher  prices  than  at  present  ruling. 

Cocoa  deliveries  during  May  were  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  antici- 
pated. The  outlook  for  the  next  regular  crop  is  promising  as  weather  conditions 
have  been  favourable.  A  more  or  less  steady  demand  existed  throughout  May, 
prices  being  well  maintained  at  from  $15  to  $15.50  a  fanega  (1  fanega=l-60 
Dushels).  Shipments  during  the  month  aggregated  40,460  bags,  of  which  26,742 
went  to  the  United  States  and  1,650  to  Canada,  making  a  total  shipped  October 
1  to  May  31  of  209,628  bags  as  compared  with  170,790  bags  for  the  same  period 
last  season. 

Exports  of.  cocoanuts  for  the  month  were  light  and  no  new  business  offered. 
Selects  put  up  in  new  jute  bags  of  100  nuts  to  the  bag  are  quoted  at  $31/1,000 
f.o.b. 

CANADA'S   TRADE   WITH  CYPRUS 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  M.L.C.,  O.B.E.,  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  Colony  of 
Cyprus,  writes  under  date  of  June  5,  1928,  that  during  the  last  three  years 
Cyprus  has  purchased  from  Canada  goods  to  the  value  of  £53,734.  Imports  from 
Canada  were  valued  in  1925  at  £10,325,  in  1926  at  £17,608,  and  in  1927  at 
£25,801.  Imports  of  motor  cars  from  the  Dominion  have  increased  from  £3,252 
in  1925  to  £18,433  in  1927.  Windmills  hold  second  place  in  the  imports.  The 
countryside  in  the  Famagusta  area,  where  irrigation  is  carried  on  principally  with 
windmill  pumps,  is  a  live  field  advertisement  of  Canadian  windmills.  Imports, 
however,  are  decreasing  owing  to  competition  from  the  United  States.  During 
1927,  46  windmills  were  imported  from  Canada  against  109  from  the  United 
States,  the  value  respectively  being  £3,236  and  £6,694.  Motorcycle  tires  and 
tubes  are  the  third  most  important  import  item  from  Canada.  These  were 
valued  at  £550  against  £2,340  in  1927;  total  imports  were  valued  at  £11,236. 
Canned  fish  imports  from  the  Dominion  have  risen  from  £550  in  1925 
to  £1,318  in  1927,  but  as  total  imports  are  valued  at  £7,134  there  is  room 
for  expansion  in  canned  fish  as  well  as  in  dried  fish,  as  Cyprus  is  badly 
off  for  fish  in  spite  of  being  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  dairy  products 
Canada  supplied  only  £40  worth  of  cheese  in  1927  out  of  total  imports  valued 
at  £5,311.  There  should  be  a  good  market  for  agricultural  implements.  In  1925, 
Canada  only  supplied  to  the  value  of  £53.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal 
crops  and  are  grown  all  over  the  colony.  The  fields  are  worked  mostly  by 
primitive  ploughs  and  the  corn  turned  by  threshing  boards  studded  with  knives 
of  flint  as  used  in  the  days  when  Saint  Paul  visited  the  island.  There  should  be 
a  good  market  for  up-to-date  reaping  and  threshing  machines  following  appro- 
priate propaganda  by  the  Government. 

According  to  official  figures  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  in  the  three  years 
from  1925  to  1927  the  Dominion  purchased  goods  to  the  value  of  £897  from 
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Cyprus.  That  colony  produces  a  wide  variety  of  products,  many  of  which  sholud 
interest  Canadian  exporters,  such  as  aniseed,  linseed,  cigarettes,  wines,  raisins, 
almonds,  flax,  silk  goods,  carobs,  brandy,  sumac,  asbestos,  gypsum,  crome  ore, 
cuprous  pyrites,  etc. 

The  Governor  of  Cyprus  (Sir  Ronald  Storrs)  is  keenly  interested  in  develop- 
ing the  tourist  trade  of  the  colony,  and  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  build 
additional  commodious  and  comfortable  up-to-date  hotels  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  at  the  seaside  as  well  as  the  mountain  resorts  which  are  yearly  becoming 
more  popular. 

Canadian  houses  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Cypriot  exporters  are 
advised  to  correspond  direct  with  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  and  Excise,  who 
is  also  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  of  the  Cyprus  Government,  at  Fainagusta, 
Cyprus. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
Jean  J.  Guay,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  are  about  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 

The  following  are  the  opening  dates  of  Mr.  Scott's  tour:  — 

St.  John,  N.B   July   9  to  11 

Yarmouth   July  12 

Halifax   July  16  to  18 

New  Glasgow..    July  19 

Charlottetown   July  21  to  23 

Moncton. .   July  24 

Quebec   July  26  and  27 

Mr.  Guay's  opening  dates  are  as  under: — 

Ottawa   July  9,  10 

Fort  William   July  13 

Prince  Rupert  ...  ..  July  18,  19 

Vancouver   July  23  to  28;  Aug.  1 

Victoria   July  30,  31 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  in  the  West  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Winnipeg   July   9  to  10 

Calgary   July  12  and  13 

Edmonton   July  16  and  17 

Vancouver   July  19  to  August  7 

Victoria   August   8  and  9 

New  Westminster   August  10  and  11 

Prince  Rupert   August  13  and  14 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, or  to  interview  them,  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  announcement  is  contained  in  a  Canadian  Order  in  Council  of  June  20, 
published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  June  30,  that  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  Government  of  Newfoundland;  with  a  view  to  entering  into  an 
agreement  respecting  trade  arrangements  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  customs  tariff  1907,  Canada  extends  the  benefit  of  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Newfoundland,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  law.  This  is  done  in  consideration  of  Newfoundland 
having  granted  by  Order  in  Council  of  June  14,  1928,  to  good's  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Canada  the  benefit  of  most  favourable  treatment  in  duties 
and  charges  granted  in  respect  of  like  goods  imported  from  any  British  or 
foreign  country. 

FERTILIZER  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  June  27,  1928. — Exports  of  fertilizers  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1927  amounted  to  $3,683,021,  a  decrease  from  1926 
of  nearly  $1,000,000.  This  decrease  is  largely  attributable  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  fertilizer  industry  in  the  United  States  which  took  place  during  the 
1926-27  season. 

The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  United  States  using  commer- 
cial fertilizer  is  surprisingly  low.  Most  of  the  fertilizer  is  consumed  by  the 
Atlantic  States  and  the  number  of  farms  employing  fertilization  methods  in  the 
great  agricultural  district  of  the  Middle  and  Northwest  is  negligible.  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association  proposes  this  year  to  circulate  a  questionnaire 
among  50,000  farmers  in  thirty-five  states  in  a  consumer  survey,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  educative  plan  of  this  organization.  The  survey  is  made  in 
an  effort  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  farmer  is  making  the'  best  use  of  fertilizer 
and  how  the  industry  may  improve  its  service.  The  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 
ciation, which  comprises  some  200  members,  announced  at  its  annual  meeting 
further  plans  for  the  extension  of  this  industry. 

While  Canadian  exporters  of  fertilizer  should  benefit  by  the  educative' 
policy  of  this  association,  the  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  so  highly  organized 
that  quick  and  strenuous  action  is  imperative.  Fertilizer  is  duty  free,  and  the 
dearth  of  some  of  the  necessary  elements  in  the  soil  of  the  United  States  will 
undoubtedly  keep  this  product  on  the  free  list,  but  the  proposed  campaign  of 
national  advertising  and  personal  service  advocated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion will  do  a  great  deal  to  exclude  the  marketing  of  the  finished  product  by 
foreign  manufacturers. 

POSITION  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP 

Approximately  66  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  sold  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  one-half  of  this  is  utilized  in  raising  the  cotton 
ci  op.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  fertilizer  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
cotton  market.  During  1926-27,  owing  to  abnormally  low  cotton  prices  fol- 
lowing the  record  crop  of  the  previous  season,  the  fertilizer  industry  suffered  a 
severe  set-back,  but  in  spite  of  this,  sales  of  fertilizer  in  the  cotton  belt  during 
the  1927-28  season  exceeded  the  preceding  season  by  30  per  cent  and  are  the 
largest  on  record.  The  total  value  of  fifty  different  crops,  based  on  farm  prices 
as  at  December  1,  1927,  was  $8,428,626,000,  as  compared  with  $7,793,480,000 
m  1926,  an  increase  of  $635,000,000,  of  which  more  than  half  was  attributable 
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to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year.  Thus 
last  year's  crop  of  13,000,000  bales  yielded  a  return  of  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  proceeds  from  the  18,000,000-bale  bumper  crop  of  1926. 

FERTILIZER  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  SOIL 

Of  the  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  growth  all  but  three  are  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil — these  three  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas- 
sium. The  principal  source  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  is  found  in  Chile  in  the  sodium 
nitrate  rocks  of  that  country;  in  the  ammonium  sulphate  by-product  of  the 
coke  coal  industry;  and  in  animal  and  vegetable  waste.  Phosphate-bearing 
locks  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Florida  and  several  other  districts  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  domestic  requirements,  but  potash  must  be  imported 
from  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of  the  requirements  of  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers. The  United  States  is  able  to  furnish  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
needed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  domestic  potash  supply,  but  the 
cheapness  and  quality  of  the  European  product  has  kept  the  French  and  German 
producers  supreme  in  this  field  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  potash  used  in  the 
United  States  is  imported  from  Germany.  The  domestic  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  sugar  beet,  industrial  alcohol,  and  cement  plants,  and  as  a  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  Searles  Lake,  California,  brines  which  produce  between  30,000  and 
40,000  tons  annually. 

Potash  is  an  essential  element  in  fertilization,  as  it  stimulates  the  forma- 
tion of  starch,  gives  rigidity  to  plants,  and  promotes  disease  resistance.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  present  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  United  States  agricultural 
soil  of  more  than  5,500,000  tons  of  fine  potash.  Depletion  of  this  content  has 
been  particularly  pronounced  since  1913. 

RECENT  SALES  OF  FERTILIZER 

In  the  five-month  period  from  December,  1927,  to  April,  1928,  5,028,172 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  sold  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  3,916,682  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Fertilizer  and  fertilizer 
materials  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  four  months  ending  April, 
1928,  amounted  to  1,085,403  tons  valued  at  $33,596,525.  This  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potash,  guano  and  tankage.  Imports  of  fish 
scrap  for  fertilizer  were  too  insignificant  to  be  recorded  separately. 

COMPETITION  OF  FISH  FERTILIZER 

The'  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  reduced  the  output  of  fish  fertilizer  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  present 
total  production.  The  elimination  of  certain  oily  elements  in  the  preparation 
of  fish  fertilizer  has  been  of  some  value  in  the  disposal  of  this  product,  but 
although  there  has  been  a  slight  interest  in  fish  fertilizer  during  the  past  year, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  demand.  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association  has  not  shown  any  interest  in  this  particular 
phase  of  the  industry.  Their  program  of  publicity,  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  was  concerned  solely  with  chemical  fertilizer  and,  while  the  percentage 
of  fish  fertilizer  sold  is  low,  many  of  the  smaller  farms  throughout  the  country 
continue  to  use  this  product,  which  has  proved  increasingly  satisfactory  to  the 
mixed  farmer. 

FERTILIZER  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  for  the  calendar  year  1927 
amounted  to  1,272,843  tons  valued  at  $17,724,175,  as  compared  with  1,102,782 
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tons  valued  at  $20,039,985  for  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  140,492  tons 
valued  at  $6,826,600  were  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials,  918,256  tons  valued  at 
$4,733,174  were  phosphate  rock,  and  107,462  tons  valued  at  $1,613,854  acid  phos- 
phate®, and  the  balance  prepared  fertilizer  mixtures. 

RECENT  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

During  1927  the  decline  of  fertilizer  prices  was  pronounced,  but  the  recent 
upward  trend  of  average  mixed  fertilizer  prices  as  well  as  for  basic  fertilizer 
materials  is  one  of  the  most  positive  encouragements  to  the  industry.  While 
the  increase  in  mixture  prices  will  be  of  benefit  to  manufacturers,  the  advance 
in  raw  materials  may  cut  into  profit  margins  to  some  extent.  However,  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  that  has  helped  to  stabilize  conditions  has  been  the  rela- 
tively low  level  of  prices  of  basic  fertilizer  materials.  The  price  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  is  at  present  97  per  cent  of  its  pre-war  level,  acid  phosphate  99  per  cent, 
and  potash  94  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  fertilizer  prices: — 

Average  Price  during  1926,  100 

Fertilizer  Mixed 


1927  Materials  Fertilizers 

July   93.8  86.6 

August   91.2  89.7 

September   92.1  91.7 

October   94.1  92.5 

November   94.9  92.9 

December   95  95.2 

1928 

January   98.4  97 

February   94  96.5 

March   96.5  96.8 

April   97.4  97 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  DURING  1927 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

FINANCE  AND  STOCKS 

Kobe,  June  1,  1928. — Commodity  prices  in  Japan,  which  had  shown  an 
upward  trend  in  the  early  part  of  1927,  were  checked  by  the  financial  panic  of 
March  and  April.  At  the  same  time  the  yen  exchange  began  to  decline — $48-971 
in  March  to  $46-716  in  June,  and  again  to  $48-791  in  November. 

The  enforcement  of  the  moratorium  during  the  panic  greatly  retarded  the 
business  of  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange,  prices  for  shares  showing  a  decline  of 
about  5  points  per  month,  while  daily  turnover  likewise  declined. 

A  decrease  in  interest  rates  turned  the  attention  of  speculators  and  inves- 
tors to  shares,  bonds,  and  debentures,  and  as  a  result  the  prices  for  such  securi- 
ties rose  rapidly.   Capital  funds  invested  in  new  companies  showed  an  increase 
of  8-7  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  investment  for  business  expan 
sion  was  less  by  32-6  per  cent. 

A  favourable  result,  in  the  accumulation  of  warehouse  stocks,  was  brought 
about  by  the  general  depression  and  the  enforcement  of  the  moratorium.  The 
tonnage  of  goods  moved  by  rail  represented  a  decrease  of  4-6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  activity  in  the  shipping  business  was  reflected  in  the'  prosperity  of  the 
coal  market.  Fuel  consumption  reached  a  high  figure,  while  the  supply  was 
about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  1925-27 

The  following  figures  (in  1,000  yen)  show  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  and 
Saghalien,  Formosa  and  Korea  for  the  past  three  years:— 

Japan  and  Saghalien 


1927  1926  1925 

(Y1,000)  (Y1,000)  (Y1,000) 

Exports                                                   1,992,317  2,044,727  2,305.589 

Imports..  ..                                           2.179,153  2,377,484  2,572.657 

Adverse  balance                                         186,836  332,756  267,068 

Formosa 

Exports                                                       44,597  49,323  47,966 

Imports                                                       65,561  62,008  56,489 

Adverse  balance                                          20,963  12,684  8,522 

Korea 

Export                                                        28.133  24,779  24.341 

Imports                                                     113,943  123,933  105,388 

Adverse  balance                                          85,809  99,154  81,046 

Total 

Exports                                                   2,065,048  2,118,830  2,377,898 

Imports                                                   2.358,658  2,563,426  2,734,535 

Adverse  balance                                         293,609  444,596  356,637 


With  regard  to  the  figures  for  Japan  and  Saghalien,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  respect  of  imports,  1926  showed  a  decrease  of  195,000,000  yen  from 
1925,  and  1927  a  decrease  of  198.000,000  yen  from  1926.  At  the  same  time, 
the  decrease  in  exports  during  1927  as  compared  to  1926  was  only  52,000,000 
yen,  although  the  decrease  in  1926  from  the  preceding  year  was  260,000,000 
yen.  Comparing  1927  with  1925,  it  wiH  be  found  that  there  was  a  decrease 
of  393,000,000  yen  in  imports,  but  the  decrease  in  exports  was  limited  to 
312,000,000  yen,  the  result  being  that  the  adverse  balance  for  1927  was  reduced 
to  186,000,000'  yen,  the  lowest  figure  since  1920,  as  against  267,068,000  yen 
for  the  year  1925. 

SMALL  DECREASE  IN  EXPORTS 

The  foregoing  comparison  affords  substantial  proof  of  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  export  trade  of  Japan.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
the  exports  for  the  year  1925  attained  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  Japan's 
foreign  trade,  exceeding  by  207,000,000  yen  the  previous  record  of  2,098,000,000 
yen  in  1919.  The  notable  increase  in  exports  in  1925  was  of  course  essentially 
due  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  yen,  which  was  as  favourable  to  export  trade 
as  it  was  unfavourable  to  import  trade,  and  yet,  while  the  decrease  in  imports 
in  1927  amounted  to  393,000,000  yen,  the  decrease  in  exports  was  limited  to 
312,000,000  yen,  always  being  compared  with  1925. 

'NATURE  OF  JAPAN'S  ADVERSE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

When  it  is  not  caused  by  serious  natural  disasters  such  as  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  floods  or  particularly  bad  crops,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  importation  of  foreign  capital 
or  recovery  of  claims  abroad.  So  long  as  the  money  involved  is  properly  used' 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  great  cause  for  alarm  concerning  the  continued 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  where  the  expand- 
ing power  of  foreign  trade  is  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  this  country,  there 
is  full  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  easily  practicable  to  adjust  the  excess 
of  imports  when  the  importation  of  foreign  capital  ceases.  Against  this,  it 
may  perhaps  be  argued  that  about  90  per  cent  of  Japan's  imports  being  repre- 
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sensed  by  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  semi-raw  materials,  there  will  be  no 
cutting  down  imports  without  causing  a  shrinkage  of  production  and,  as  a 
corollary,  a  shrinkage  of  exports;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  only  way 
to  remedy  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  lies  in  increasing  exports,  but  foreign 
markets  cannot  be  extended  at  will  and  that  this  is  the  difficulty  that  will  have 
to  be  faced. 

At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  imports  in  Japan  means  an  increase  in 
the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  semi-raw  materials,  which  is  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  production  in  this  country  and  in  its  exports.  Nor  will  there 
be  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  exports  unless  unforeseen  changes  occur  in  the  foreign 
markets.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  that  raw  materials  and  semi-raw  materials  represent  70  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  A  dangerous  feature  in  Japan's  foreign  trade  lies  rather 
in  the  fact  that  about  40  per  cent  of  her  exports  consists  in  a  natural  product, 
that  is,  raw  silk.  Fortunately,  however,  sericulture  is  much  less  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature  than  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  it  will  grow  less  and 
less  dependent  as  time  goes  on.  In  every  respect  then  the  expanding  power 
of  Japan's  foreign  trade  is  such  that  there  is  no  justification  for  anything  like 
pessimism. 

IMPORTS 

As  already  mentioned,  the  total  value  of  imports,  raw  materials  and  semi- 
raw  materials  represent  70  per  cent  or  more.  Foodstuffs  come  next  with  a  little 
less  than  15  per  cent,  finished  goods  comprise  about  10  per  cent,  and  miscel- 
laneous goods  range  between  6  and  7  per  cent.  The  following  figures  (in  1,000 
yen)  contrast  the  values  of  imports  for  the  last  three  years  as  classified  under 
five  general  headings: — 


1927  1926  1925 

(Y1.000)  (Y1,000)  (Y1,000) 

Foodstuffs                                                  323,540  350,280  392.012 

Raw  materials                                         1.201,982  1,341,918  1,492,745 

Semi-raw  materials                                    348,160  357,181  328,396 

Finished  goods                                           290,475  314,990  348.910 

Miscellaneous  goods                                     14,996  13,115  10,594 


2,179,153  2,377,484  2,572,657 

In  point  of  value,  it  is  only  the  single  class  of  miscellaneous  goods  that 
shows  an  annual  increase  and  which  is  by  far  the  least  important  item  of  the 
five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  the  other  four  classes  is  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  a  fall  in  prices.  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity  or  volume,  there 
was  an  increase  in  not  a  few  cases,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
showing  the  weights  of  sixteen  classes  of  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1926  and  1927:— 

1927  1926 
Jan.-Nov.  Jan.-Nov. 


Tons  Tons 

Cereals,  flours,  etc   1,966,519  1,907,666 

Beverages,  comestibles  and  tobacco   725,156  683,238 

Skins,  hairs,  bones,  etc   113,397  140,367 

Oils,  fats,  waxes   1,203,366  1,022.489 

Drugs  and  chemicals   456,217  469,524 

Dyes,  pigments,  etc   120,909  30.747 

Yarns  and  threads   1,477,990  1,394.161 

Tissues  and  manufactures   81,699  25,785 

Clothing  and  accessories   8,762  2,869 

Paper  and  paper  goods   122.725  114.025 

Minerals  and  manufactures   2,776,056  2,141.681 

Potteries  and  glass   33.342  23.493 

Iron  and  other  metals   2.406.296  2,217,621 

Metal  goods   104,777  98.512 

Clocks,  watches,  scientific  instruments,  machinery,  etc.  397.419  641.591 

Miscellaneous  goods   4,253,405  4,548,229 


16,248,035 


15,461,998 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  only  four  items  showed  a 
decrease  in  1927  from  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1927, 
the  total  tonnage  showed  an  increase  of  about  5  per  'cent  over  the  same  period 
of  1926.  Assuming  that  the  quantity  for  the  month  of  December,  1927,  also 
increased  at  the  same  rate  over  that  for  the  same  month  of  1926,  the  following 
is  obtained: — 

Total  Tonnage  of  Imports 


Tons 

1925    14,730,988 

1926    16,248,672 

1927    17,098,038* 


*  Estimated. 

Thus,  1926  showed  an  increase  of  1,517,000  tons  or  about  10  per  cent  over 
1925,  and  1927  a  further  increase  of  849,000  tons  over  1926.  The  increase  of 
1927  over  1925  works  out  at  2,367,000  tons,  or  16  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  in  point  of  value,  there  was  a  decrease  of  393,000,000  yen  or  nearly 
15  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  This  shows  that  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  import  trade  in  point  of  volume \  and  that  industries  must  be  con- 
tinuing at  least  norm-ally  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  raw 
materials  and  semi-raw  materials  represent  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  country's  imports. 

COTTON,  WOOL  AND  IRON 

To  pass  from  a  generalization  to  more  concrete  illustrations,  in  the  importa- 
tion of  ginned  cotton,  1927  showed  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  1925,  while 
in  the  case  of  wools  there  was  an  increase  of  26-6  per  cent,  as  the  following 
figures  show: — 


Quantity  Value  Price  per 

Ginned  Cotton—  Piculs  (InYl,000)  Picul* 

1925    10,889,896  922,348  82.64 

1926   11.604,666  725,275  62.49 

1927    12/742,550  623,919  48.96 

Wools — 

1925    734,042  177,758  242.00 

1926    706,827  118,691  168.00 

1927    929,534  145,417  156.00 


*  1  picul  =  133. 3  lbs. 

The  importation  of  iron  increased  from  13,971,000  piculs  in  1925  to  22,228,- 
000  piculs  in  1926  and  to  25,067,000  piculs  in  1927.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  importation  of  iron  in  1924  amounted  to  24,674,000  tons,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falling-off  in  1925,  but  even  taking  as  a  comparison  the  average  for 
the  three  years  ending  1926— that  is,  20,291,000  piculs — last  year's  figures  showed 
an  increase  of  23-5  per  cent.  The  importation  of  lumber  also  showed  an 
increase. 

THE  FOOD  PROBLEM 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  ratios  which  foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
semi-raw  materials,  finished  goods  <and  miscellaneous  goods  bore  to  the  total 
amount  of  imports  during  the  last  three  years: — 

Raw  Semi-raw  Finished  Miscellaneous 

Foodstuffs    Materials  Materials      Goods  Goods 

1925    15.23  58.02  12.76  13.24  0.41 

1926    13.73  56.44  15.02  13.24  0.55 

1927    14.84  55.15  15.97  13.28  0.68 
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These  figures  show  that  the  three  classes  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and 
semi-raw  materials  together  represent  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
whereas  the  two  other  classes  of  finished  goods  and  miscellaneous  goods  comprise 
about  15  per  cent.  These  figures  also  show  that  the  food  problem  is  not  such 
a  serious  one  as  is  generally  supposed.  Despite  all  that  is  said  about  the  danger 
of  the  balance  of  trade  being  hopelessly  overturned  by  the  steady  increase  in 
the  import  of  foodstuff's,  there  really  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
the  value  of  imported  foodstuffs  to  the  total  value  of  imports.  In  fact,  only 
a  slight  decrease  is  shown.  Moreover,  the  value  of  foodstuffs  produced  in  Japan 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000,000  yen  a  year,  and  allowing  for  the  foodstuffs 
annually  exported  by  Japan,  the  excess  of  imports  must  be  about  300,000,000 
yen,  which  is  only  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  these  goods 
in  Japan.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  imports  of  finished  goods  is 
comparatively  small.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  development 
of  industries  in  Japan  which  makes  the  nation  less  and  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  high  tariff 
which  has  made  it  impossible  for  many  foreign  manufactured  goods  to  compete. 

EXPORTS 

Japan's  export  trade  is  made  up  of  semi-raw  materials  and  finished  goods, 
each  class  representing  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  trade;  and  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs,  each  comprising  6  to  7  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous  goods  which 
account  for  about  1  per  cent.  The  following  figures  (in  1,000  yen)  contrast 
the  value  of  exports  for  the  last  three  years  under  the  various  items: — 

1927                 1926  1925 

(Y1,000)  (Y1,000)  (Y1,000) 

Raw  materials  and  foodstuffs                    137,324            140,250  163,025 

Semi-raw  materials                                   852,183            881,863  1,089,904 

Finished  goods                                         831,236            852,119  878,481 

Miscellaneous  goods                                    36,012              23,201  26,864 

1,992,317  2,044,728  2,305,589 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  there  was  an  increase  last  year  only  in 
respect  of  miscellaneous  goods,  while  there  was  a  decline  under  the  other  head- 
ings. But,  as  in  the  case  of  imports,  the  decline  was  only  in  value,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  m  fall  in  prices.  In  point  of  quantity,  last  year's 
exports  were  unprecedently  large.  To  take  raw  silk  and  habutai  and  other 
silk  textiles  and  cotton  textiles  (including  only  those  with  the  yard  unit)  as 
examples: — 

Quantity  Value 
fPiculs  (InYLOOO) 

1925    438,449  879.657 

1926    442,978  734,052 

1927    521,773  742,265 

Habutai —  J  Kin 

1925    1,416,611  36,883 

1926    1,476,744  36,671 

1927    1,736,779  38.149 

Other  silk  textiles—  In  1,000  Yards 

1925    74,153  78,808 

1926    93,420  95,516 

1927    106,930  99,663 

Cotton  textiles — 

1925    1,213,127  394,467 

1926    1.348,545  379,189 

1927    1,394,913  348,326 

t  1  picul  =  133.3  lbs.     J  1  kin =1.33  lbs. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  export  of  all  these  items  have  increased 
annually  during  the  last  three  years,  raw  silk  in  1927  showing  an  increase  of 
19  per  cent  in  quantity  despite  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  in  value  compared 
with  1925.  In  the  same  interval,  habutai  showed  an  increase  of  22-6  per  cent 
in  quantity  though  there  was  a  decrease  of  15-6  per  cent  in  value.    In  the 
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case  of  other  silk  textiles,  there  was  an  increase  of  44  per  cent  in  quantity  but 
a  decrease  of  12  per  cent  in  value.  Cotton  textiles  snowed  an  increase'  of  15 
per  cent  in  quantity  with  a  decrease  of  21-8  per  cent  in  value.  The  export  of 
these  four  items  for  last  year  represents  72  per  cent  of  the  total  export  value 
of  serai-raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 

COTTON  YARNS 

Cotton  yarn  is  the  only  item  among  Japan's  principal  export  commodities 
which  has  declined  to  any  great  extent  in  recent  vears,  and  it  has  shown  a 
falling  off  from  932,000  piculs  in  1925  to  616,000  piculs  in  1926  and  353,000 
piciils  in  1927,  making-  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent  in  a  period  of  two  years.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  able  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the  future.  But  it  is 
a  reassuring  consideration  that  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  cotton  yarns  is 
being  made  up  by  -an  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  textiles.  It  is  true  that 
the  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  in  1927  over  1925  was  only  182,000,- 
000  yards  in  quantity  and  30,000,000  yen  in  value,  so  that  it  did  not  offset  by 
50  per  cent  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  cotton  yarns.  However,  the  tendency 
is  becoming  increasingly  pronounced  for  a  steady  development  in  the  export  of 
all  classes  of  cotton  piece  goods.  Consequently  a  decline  in  the  export  of  cotton 
yarns  is  to  be  expected,  the  yarn  being  used  for  further  manufacturing. 

WEIGHTS   AND  VALUES 

The  following  table  shows  the  weights  in  tons  of  the  exports  during  the 
last  two  7/ears  as  classified  under  15  different  headings: — 


1927  1926 


Weight 
Tons 

Price 

Weight 

Price 

per  Ton 
Yen 

Tons 

per  Ton 
Yen 

Cereals,  starch,  etc  

163,619 

146 

173,156 

180 

Beverages,  comestibles,  tobacco  . . 

515,343 

192 

477,863 

214 

4,650 

1,160 

5,743 

780 

Oils,  fats,  waxes  ,\  

86,242 

256 

66.758 

354 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

141,315 

243 

128,222 

302 

30,627 

171 

22,211 

209 

254,741 

2.919 

965,317 

2,868 

Tissues  and  manufactures  

532,874 

959 

489.983 

1,098 

Clothing  and  accessories  

86,178 

723 

98,564 

585 

21,947 

218 

104,509 

217 

2.275,123 

14 

2,600.349 

13 

Potteries  and  glass  

341,846 

125 

359,753 

123 

30,110 

365 

45,179 

252 

Metal  goods  

70,791 

248 

72,521 

259 

Clocks,  watches,  scientific  instruments, 

ships,  cars,  machinery,  etc  

60,791 

389 

44.299 

510 

552,268 

124 

658,973 

115 

5,258,363 

5,613,400 

RATIOS  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  showis  the  ratio  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  semi-raw 
materials,  finished  goods,  and  miscellaneous  goods  to  the  total  value  of  exports 
during  the  last  three  years: — 

Raw        Semi-raw     Finished  Miscellaneous 
Foodstuffs  Materials  Materials      Goods  Goods 

1925    6.39  7.07  47.27  38.10  1.16 

1926   7.20  6.86  43.12  41.67  1.13 

1927    7.30  6.89  .       42.76  41.72  1.30 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  has  been  no  appreciable  decline  in  the  export 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  growth 
of  aquatic  and  manufactured  food  industries  and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  other  fields.  Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  while  the  percent- 
age of  semi-raw  materials  has  gradually  declined,  the  export  of  finished  goods 
has  shown  an  increase. 
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MERCHANDISE   MARKS   COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  18,  1928. — The  Standing  Committee  appointed  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  inquire  into  the  application  made  by  Scottish  millers 
for  the  compulsory  marking,  with  an  indication  of  origin,  of  imported  oatmeal, 
rolled  oats,  and  natural  oats,  has  just  issued  its  report.  Its  chief  recommenda- 
tion is  as  follows: — 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  an  Order  in  Council  should  be  made  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  oat  flour  and  groats,  or  the  exposure  for  sale  wholesale 
or  sale  wholesale  of  imported  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  oat  flour  or  groats,  unless  each  container 
bears  an  indication  of  origin  as  denned  in  the  (Merchandise  Marks)  Act;  and  prohibiting 
the  exposure  of  those  imported  oat  products  for  sale  by  retail,  unless  accompanied  by  an 
indication  of  origin.  We  do  not  recommend  that  an  indication  of  origin  should  be  required 
to  be  applied  by  retailers  to  each  small  parcel  (of,  say,  14  pounds  or  less)  of  "loose"  oat 
products  when  sold  to  retail  purchasers. 

The  committee  suggest  that  the  proposed  Order  in  Council  should  come 
into  operation,  so  far  as  importation  is  concerned,  four  months  after  the  date  on 
which  it  is  made  and,  so  far  as  exposure  for  sale  and  sale  are  concerned,  two 
months  later,  or  six  months  after  it  is  made. 

The  committee  refused  to  recommend  the  marking  of  natural  oats. 

Copies  of  the  report  itself,  which  contains  full  details  of  the  proposed  form 
of  compulsory  marking,  and  the  reasons  for  the  committee's  decision,  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

If  the  Government  decide  to  adopt  the  committee's  recommendations,  the 
resulting  draft  Order  in  Council  must,  according  to  established  procedure,  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  before  passing  into  law. 

[It  is  announced  under  date  June  19  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  that  briar  pipes  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin.] 

AGENCY   ARRANGEMENTS   IN  CUBA 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Havana,  June  6,  1928. — The  appointment  of  local  commission  agents  is  the 
usual  method  of  conducting  the  sale  of  regular  lines  in  the  Cuban  market.  For 
the  introduction  of  new  lines  or  the  creation  of  a  demand,  it  is  better  for  the 
Canadian  exporter  to  come  down  personally  to  inaugurate  the  business  or  to 
send  down  a  special  salesman.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  Havana,  The  traveller  should  forward  orders  but 
not  attend  to  deliveries  or  the  collection  of  moneys  lest  he  become  liable  for 
registration  in  the  mercantile  register  and  tax  laws  for  having  done  business 
within  Cuba  instead  of  with  Cuba.  The  distinction  is  a  fine  one,  but  it  is 
important.  When,  however,  the  exporter  employs  a  comisionista  (commission 
agent)  to  represent  him,  this  difficulty  is  avoided.  His  status,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations are  regulated  by  law  and  are  very  wide.  He  is  regarded  as  a  real  mer- 
chant as  far  as  consignments,  collections,  insurances,  transfer  of  goods,  exten- 
sion of  terms,  indorsing  documents,  settling  disputes,  and  the  like  are  con- 
cerned, but  always  of  course  on  instructions  of  the  seller. 

The  Cuban  comisionistas  have  established  an  organization  known  as  the 
Asociacion  de  Representantes  de  Firmas  Extrenjeras,  having  offices  in  the  Lonja 
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del  Comercio,  Havana,  which  watches  over  the  credit,  standing,  and  reputation 
of  its  members.  Several  thousand  foreign  firms  are  now  represented  by  them. 
Rates  of  commission  vary,  but  are  normally  as  follows:  potatoes,  10  cents  per 
sack;  packing-house  products,  2  per  cent;  fish  (canned),  5  per  cent;  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits,  5  per  cent;  grain,  1  cent  per  bushel;  beans,  10  cents  per 
bag  of  100  pounds;  flour,  15  cents  per  bag  of  100  pounds;  hosiery  and  Jhaber- 
dashery,  4  to  5  per  cent;  piece  goods,  1-J  to  24  per  cent;  machinery,  5  per  cent; 
lumber,  $1  per  1,000  feet. 

Agents  also  are  useful  in  the  necessary  checking  of  credits.  It  is  a  sound 
proceeding  to  have — in  addition  to  the  reports  which  they  periodically  submit — 
a  list  of  credit  customers  approved  by  the  banks  and  checked  up  from  time  to 
time;  credit  status  in  Cuba  is  subject  to  frequent  change.  Consignment  busi- 
ness should  only  be  done  through  thoroughly  reliable  merchants.  Many  losses 
have  been  occasioned  in  Cuba  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  preliminary  investigation.  The  following  Canadian  banks  are  oper- 
ating in  the  republic:  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  They  are  always  prepared  to  assist 
Canadian  exporters  with  advice  on  individual  credits. 

In  October,  1927,  a  new  tariff  law  was  passed.  It  created  a  double-column 
tariff,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  the  rates  of  the  former  being  double  those 
of  the  latter;  and  a  separate  column  for  goods  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Duties  on  foodstuffs  have  been  increased  up  to  roughly 
15  per  cent  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  domestic  production.  At  present  60  per 
cent  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  in  Cuba  are  imported.  The  protection  of  domes- 
tic industry  is  also  the  established  policy  of  the  country.  A  dumping  clause 
and  a  provision  for  drawback  are  included  under  the  tariff. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CYPRUS 

Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  Governor  of  Cyprus,  speaking  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  said  the  colony  was  economically  in  a  transitional  stage.  Cyprus 
possessed  all  the  physical  essentials,  but  had  been  held  back  chiefly  for  want 
of  financial  resources  and  needed  only  encouragement  and  development  to  trans- 
form her  latent  energies  from  the  potential  into  the  kinetic.  The  difficulty 
throughout  the  ages  had  been  the  apparent  lack  of  water,  and  it  was  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that,  after  extensive  borings,  there  had  been  discovered  a 
large  subterranean  source.  The  discovery  coincided  auspiciously  with  the 
British  Government's  increase  of  the  grant-in-aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
tribute,  which  freed  sufficient  revenue  to  apply  for  a  loan.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  once  the  water  began  to  flow  there  would  be  given  to  agriculture  an 
impulse  which  could  hardly  fail  to  render  Cyprus  the  garden,  as  she  was  in  the 
middle  ages  the  emporium,  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Already  almost  every  variety  of  temperate  or  subtropical  fruit  flourished 
on  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  great  market  of  Egypt  stood  just  over  the  way 
ready  to  absorb,  especially  in  the  five  hotter  months,  almost  any  quantity  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  provided  that  they  were  properly  graded  and  packed.  The 
barley  was  not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Gaza  of  the  Philistines,  which  until 
the  war  supplied  Glasgow  distilleries  with  whisky.  The  prejudices  of  distillers 
against  the  excessive  proportion  of  foreign  bodies  hitherto  found  in  Cyprus- 
imported  barley  were  dispelled  by  the  rigid  application  of  a  recently  passed 
adulteration  law. 

21,000,000  ORANGES 

Water  was  pre-eminently  necessary  for  citrus  cultivation,  in  which  Cyprus 
was  rapidly  winning  a  place  in  the  economic  sun.  Twenty-one  million  oranges 
were  exported  last  year,  and  the  highest  grades  of  these  were  pronounced  to  be 
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the  finest  in  the  world.  The  hills  of  Limassol  and  Paphos,  carpeted  in  the 
summer  with  exquisite  vines,  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  English 
wine  market,  with  whose  assistance  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  them  into 
an  industry  of  capital  importance.  Cotton  growing  had  increased  in  the  last 
five  years  from  2,200  bales  to  7,000  bales,  and  a  British  silk  filature  was  working 
in  Paphos  and  rapidly  raising  the  quantity  and  quality  of  production  throughout 
the  colony.  The  amount  and  standard  of  tobacco  cultivation  were  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Another  source  of  wealth  was  the  carob,  or  locust  bean,  which  was  exported 
in  large  quantities  for  manufacture  into  cattle  food  and  into  a  preparation  for 
finishing  the  surface  of  linens.  One  of  its  by-products  was  a  firm,  opaque,  non- 
inflammable  film,  and  on  the  day  when  chemists  would  be  able  to  render  that 
film  transparent  the  demands  of  kodak  and  cinema  would  not  be  satisfied  by 
all  the  carobs  in  the  world.  The  maritime  climate  of  Cyprus  seemed  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  flax,  and  it  was  their  ambition,  by  a  rapid 
extension  and  improvement  of  cultivation,  to  do  something  towards  compensat- 
ing Belfast  for  the  defection  of  Russian  flax  by  producing  a  superior  Imperial 
substitute.  No  aspect  of  the  economic  revival  of  Cyprus  was  more  significant 
than  the  increase  of  co-operative  credit  societies,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
they,  assisted  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  whose  capital  guarantee  had  just  been 
raised  from  £50,000  to  £300,000,  were  among  the  most  sure  signs  of  better  times 
for  Cyprus. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Export  of  Motor  Cars  to  Czechoslovakia 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  are  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the 
import  restrictions  in  force  in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
importation  of  motoi  cars.  Under  these  regulations,  Canada  is  granted  the 
privilege  of  exporting  a  certain  quota  of  cars  to  that  market.  The  quota  is 
administered  by  the  Czechoslovakian  authorities  through  the  granting  of  license 
to  the  importer  covering  specified  shipments. 

On  account  of  this  control,  the  Canadian  exporter,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
documentation,  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  respecting  Canadian  content 
in  cars  exported  to  Czechoslovakia.  These  certificates  which  should  be  in 
duplicate  are  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  National  Revenue,  being  given 
on  the  basis  of  the  drawback  allowed  on  imported  component  parts  when  they 
are  incorporated  in  cars  which  in  their  final  stage  of  manufacture  contain  at 
least  50  per  cent  Canadian  value  under  regulations  as  prescribed.  The  certifica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue  may  be  added  to  the  consular 
certificate.  Therefore,  the  consular  certificate  may  be  sent  in  duplicate  either 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  be  afterwards  certified  by  the 
Department  of  National  Revenue  or  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Revenue.  In  either  case  they  will  be  ultimately  transmitted 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg. 

Virgin  Islands  Customs  Surtax 

Ordinance  No.  2  issued  March  29,  1928,  imposes  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  on 
the  duties  otherwise  chargeable  on  imports  into  the  Virgin  Islands,  B.W.I. 

Importation  of  Wheat  into  Horta  (Azores)  Prohibited 

The  British  Consul  at  Lisbon  advises  that,  according  to  Decree  No.  15,  586. 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  18th  instant  (1st  series  No.  138),  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  the  district  of  Horta  (Fayal  I.  Azores)  is  pro- 
hibited. 
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Irish  Free  State  Food  Preservatives  Regulations 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  F.  W.  FRASER 

Dublin,  June  15,  1928. — Draft  regulations  have  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Irish  Free  State  Minister  for  Local  Government  and  Public  Health  governing 
the  use  of  preservatives  in  food.  These  regulations  are  described  as  The  Public 
Health  (Saorstat  Eireann)  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations,  1928, 
and  are  to  come  into  operation  on  October  1,  1928: — 
'Provided  that — 

(i)  So  far  as  the  regulations  relate  to  bacon,  ham,  and  egg  yolk  they  shall  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1929,  and  so  far  as  they  relate  to  butter  and  cream,  and 
to  the  sale  of  pearl  barley,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1929. 

(ii)  So  far  as  the  regulations  prohibit  the  manufacture  for  sale  or  the  sale  of  an  article 
of  food  containing  any  preservative  which  is  necessarily  introduced  by  the  use  in  its  prepara- 
tion of  preserved  margarine,  preserved  egg  yolk,  preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham,  preserved 
cream,  or  preserved  butter,  they  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  following  dates,  viz:  

(a)  the  1st  day  of  April,  1929,  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by  the  use 
of  preserved  margarine; 

(b)  the  1st  day  of  October,  1929,  where  the  preservative  has  been  so  introduced  by 
the  use  of  preserved  bacon,  preserved  ham,  preserved  egg  yolk,  preserved  cream,  or 
preserved  butter. 

These  regulations  are  modelled  on  and  closely  follow  those  issued  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Health  in  1925  and  subsequent  amendments. 

Portuguese  Tariff  on  Electrical  Control  Boards 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  advises 
that  the  Portuguese  Diario  do  Governo  for  May  28,  1928,  contains  a  decree 
(No.  15,511)  dated  May  12,  adding  a  new  item  to  the  tariff  for  boards  or 
panels  for  the  control,  distribution,  observation  and  measurement  of  electrical 
energy,  including  the  necessary  fittings  therefor,  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  minimum  tariff  and  double  that  amount  under  the  maximum 
tariff. 

Latvian  Certificate  of  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1269 
(May  26.  1928,  page  793),  Mr.  J.  V.  Desaulniens,  Consul  for  Latvia  in  Montreal, 
advises  that  no  consular  vise  will  be  required  on  certificates  of  origin  issued  by 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  until  January  15,  1929. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  in  virtue  of  an  order,  dated 
April  27,  the  following  goods  ma)7,  in  general,  be  imported  into  Latvia  on 
payment  of  the  minimum  tariff  rates  of  duty  without  the  presentation  of 
certificates  of  origin: — 

(1)  Herrings,  salted  in  whole,  \y  |,  and  $-  barrels,  with  or  without  signs  or  marks. 

(2)  All  kinds  of  salt   in  bulk  or  packed,  with  or  without  signs  and  marks. 

(3)  Motor  cars  and  motor  cycles,  component,  spare  and  exchange  parts  thereof,  bearing 
stamped  or  moulded  signs. 

(4)  Motor  car,  motor  cycle  and  cycle  outer  tires  bearing  stamped  or  moulded  signs. 

(5)  Machines  and  apparatus  bearing  stamped  or  moulded  trade  marks  of  firms,  imported 
complete  (but  unassembled)  if  it  can  be  established  that  the  imported  parts  compose  a 
complete  machine  or  apparatus.  The  component;  exchange  and  spare  parts  of  the  machines 
and  apparatus  must  also  bear  stamped  or  moulded  signs  of  the  firms,  if  imported  separately. 

The  signs,  trade  marks  or  packing  must  be  of  a  nature  to  prove  without 
doubt  the  origin  of  the  goods.  In  doubtful  cases  the  Customs  may  require  the 
presentation  of  certificates  of  origin. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  as  under.  These  specifications  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 

Protective  Relay  Sysi'em. — Relays;  potential  transformers,  11,000  volt;  potential  trans- 
formers, 110.000  volt;  current  transformers;  control  panels;  control  cables;  spares,  (Tenders 
close  October  30.) 

Seachff  Mental  Hospital. — Synchronous  motor  generator  set  complete  with  switch  panel, 
controlling  switchgear  protective  devices,  instruments,  rheostats,  wiring  and  accessories. 
(Tenders  close  July  30.) 

Cranes. — Two  10-cwt.  electric  travelling  indoor  cranes  complete.  (Tenders  close  Sep- 
tember 11.) 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3,  1928 

"  The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  3,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
25,  1928,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Monetary 

June  25, 

July  3, 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

 Belga 

.1390 

.  1400 

.  1399 

 Lev 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

 Krone 

.0297 

.0297 

 Krone 

.  ZDoU 

.  ZDoO 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.0253 

.039178 

.0393 

.0393 

.  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2395 

.2393 

 £ 

4.861 

4.8908 

4.8864 

,   . .   .  .Drachma 

.  1930 

.0130 

.0130 

 Florin 

.4020 

.4040 

.4039 

.1749 

.1754 

.1754 

.0526 

.0527 

.0526 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2684 

.2681 

1.0805 

.0456 

.0456 

.1930 

.0062 

.0061 

.1930 

.  1660 

.1651 

.2680 

.  .2689 

.2688 

.1930 

.  1933 

.1932 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0023 

1.0025 

Argentine  Rep.. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4273 

.4269 

.5462 

.1202 

.  1203 

Chile  

.1217 

.1222 

.1223 

.9733 

.9898 

.9899 

 $ 

.4985 

.4760 

.4750 

4.8665 

4.0093 

4.0100 

.1930 

.1934 

.1934 

1.0342 

1.0248 

1.02756 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0006 

1.0000 

.4039 

.4035 

 Tael 

.6650 

.6618 

.3650 

.3650 

.3650 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4663 

.4666 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4585 

.4586 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.  5663 

.5664 

.1930 

.0393 

.0393 

.1930 

.0393 

.  0393 

 £ 

4.86§ 

4.871 

4.8725 

 $  1 

British  Guiana. 

 $  }• 

1.0000 

1.00  —1.02 

1.01  —1.02 

 $  I 

1.001—1.02 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.001—1.021 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Guelph,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

559.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested,  as  buyers  cif.,  in  Canadian 
Atlantic  salmon. 

560.  Canned  Salmon. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  getting  in  direct  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  and  invite  correspondence  with  firms  not  already  represented  in 
this  market. 

561.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  provision  merchants  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who  have 
decided  to  go  in  for  the  trade  in  canned  fish,  would  like  to  establish  business  relations  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  such  products  as  canned  lobsters,  canned  salmon,  sardines,  etc. 

562.  Dried  Prunes. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  samples  and  ci.f.  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  prunes. 

563.  Cherries  (Glace). — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire 
the  agency  of  a  firm  in  a  position  to  export  cherries,  glace,  drained,  without  stone  or  syrup, 
in  tins  of  11  or  28  pounds,  hermetically  sealed,  lever  top  essential.  Also  candied  or  crystal- 
lized angelica. 

564.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill  for 
that  republic. 

565.  Maize  and  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  on  supplies  of  these  commodities  for  the  Danish  market. 

Miscellaneous 

566.  Senega  Bark. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  and  importers 
desire  quotations  ci.f.  Avonmouth,  together  with  samples  of  senega  bark. 

567.  Liquid  Pulp  Rosin. — A  wholesale  chemical  firm  in  Magdeburg,  Germany,  would 
like  to  receive  from  Canadian  sulphate  pulp  mills  offers  for  liquid  pulp  rosin,  together  with 
samples  and  analysis  ci.f.  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Liverpool,  London,  for  15-  to  50-ton  lots, 
including  wooden  barrels. 

568.  Douglas  Fir. — Firm  of  lumber  importers  in  Holland  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  a  parcel  of  Douglas  firm  timbers  with  a  view  to  placing  a  trial  order. 

569.  Douglas  Fir  Ties. — Firm  of  Rotterdam  lumber  importers  wish  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  ties. 

570.  Wood  and  Iron  Goods. — A  firm  of  exporters  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  a  branch 
in  Buenos  Aires,  wish  to  receive  for  their  Buenos  Aires  branch  offers  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  woodenware,  children's  chairs,  children's  wooden  carts;  also  for  copper-plated 
springs,  grey  cast-iron  toys,  bed  casters,  etc. 

571.  Metals. — A  commission  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  with  connections  among  the 
leading  buyers,  desires  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  copper, 
nickel,  spelter,  lead,  aluminium,  and  similar  products  saleable  in  the  German  market. 

572.  Coal. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy.,  are  desirous  of  importing  British  coal,  if  up  to 
market  requirements. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton— Empress  of  France,  July  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  20;  Empress 
of  Australia,  July  25;  Montnairn,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  4. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Conqueror,  July  14;  Canadian  Inventor,  July  24;  Canadian 
Traveller,  Aug.  3— all  Canadian  National;  Beaverbrae,  July  20;  Montrose,  Aug.  I;  Beaver- 
ford,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth  .—Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  July  27;  Bolingbroke,  July  12;  Both- 
well,  Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  July  29. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  July  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  July  27— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  July  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  July  13;  Coracero,  July  20;  Letitia,  July  27;  Carmia,  Aug.  3 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson;  Bolingbroke,  July  12;  Minnedosa,  July  12;  Melita,  July  26; 
Both  well,  Aug.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hull.— Rexmore,  July  21;  Comino,  Aug.  4 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  July  14;  Nessian,  July  21;  Regina,  July  28;  Laurentic,  Aug.  4 
— all  White  Star  Line;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  13;  Montclare,  July  20;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  July  27;  Montcalm,  Aug.  3— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  20;  Andania,  Aug. 
3 — both  Cunard  Line 

To  London. — Canadian  Conqueror,  July  14  ;  Canadian  Inventor,  July  24;  Canadian 
Traveller,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  National;  Albertic,  July  11;  Megantic,  July  26 — both  White 
Star  Line;  Beaverdale,  July  13;  Beaverbrae.  July  20;  Beaverhill,  July  27;  Beaverford, 
Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  July  13;  Ausonia,  July  20;  Aurania,  July  27; 
Ascania,  Aug.  3 — all  Cunard  Line ;  Rexmore.  July  21 ;  Comino,  Aug.  4 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  July  12;  Manchester  Citizen,  Juty  19;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  July  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  July  13;  Cairntorr,  July  20;  Cairnglen,  July 
27 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Albertic,  July  11;  Megantic,  July  26 — both  White  Star  Line;  Meta- 
gama,  July  18;  Montrose,  Aug.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Tananger,  County  Line,  July  13. 

To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  July  17;  Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd, 
Aug.  4. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  July  20;  a  steamer,  July  26 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  July  13;  Beaverhill,  July  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen,  July  12;  Hada  County,  July  19;  Bochum,  July  26 — all  County  Line;  Crefeld,  North 
German  Lloyd,  Aug.  4. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa.  July  10;  Georgio  Ohlsen,  July  20;  Valperga,  July  30 — 
all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Augvald,  July  9;   Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  July  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Folenfjord.  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  July  21. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  July  25;  Pareora, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  July  10. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  15;  Murjek, 
Canadian-South  American  Line,  July  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. — A  steamer,  Munson  SS.,  about  August  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Squatter,  July  19;  Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fidier,  Canadian 
National,  July  25. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hedrura,  Ocean  Dominion,  July  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
July  20;  Rosiland,  Canada  SS,  July  21,  Aug.  4. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  July  16.  July  30;  New  Northland,  July  11,  July  25 — both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John » 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  July  14;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, July  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July 
9,  July  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux. — Roureillon,  French  Line,  July  16. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  July  14;   Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  July  14;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  July  10,  July  24;  Silvia.  July  17,  July  31— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  SS.,  July  13,  July  27. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports— Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  12 
and  30. 

To  St.  Pierre.— Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  13,  July  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  July  13;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  July  27 — both  Canadian  National;  Adour,  July  19;  Hedrun,  Aug.  2 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  .—Caledonia,  July  11;  Andalusia,  July  25 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  July  12;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  July  23;  Arabia  Maru,  July 
29;   Alabama  Maru,  Auk.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Teucer,  July  17;  Tyndareus,  Aug.  7 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sidney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
July  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  July  11;  Tisnaren, 
Aug.  5 — both  Australian  Service. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — West  Conob,  American- 
Australia-Orient  Line,  July  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  July  15. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  July  10;  Indiana,  Aug.  7 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Sachsen,  July  15;  Seattle,  July  26 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
July  28. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
July  23. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  July  12;  Loch 
Katrine,  July  26;  Nebraska,' Aug.  9 — all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Curacao. — Point  Judith,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  July  15. 

To  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Aug.  1. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King  s  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bonnty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  f  1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    vPrice  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull  (in  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — J  amaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
eomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
the  Baltic  States.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 
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India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Couuties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commi*- 
sioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 
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"  TRADING  WITH  COLOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA  ":  NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  series  of  reports  on  Colombia  and  Venezuela  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  by  Mr.  James  Cormack, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cuba,  has  now  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet 
and  is  available  for  distribution.  This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  being 
made  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and1  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other 
than  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  25  cents.  The 
pamphlet  extends  to  44  pages  and  is  indexed. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool  is  about 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  h 
territory,  which  covers  the  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland 
and  North  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  opening  dates  of  Mr.  Scott's  tour: — 

Halifax  ,   July  16  to  18 

New  Glasgow..    July  19 

Charlottetown   July  21  to  23 

Moncton   July  24 

Quebec   July  26  and '  $7 
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Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  in  the  West  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Edmonton   July  16  and  17 

Vancouver   July  19  to  August  7 

Victoria   August   8  and  9 

New  Westminster   August  10  and  11 

Prince  Rupert   August  13  and  14 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, or  to  interview  them,  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


GRANGE  BOXES,  SHOOKS,  ETC.,  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  writes  that  a  request  has  been  received  from  a  large  fruit  organization  in 
the  Union  for  quotations  on  orange  boxes.  The  number  required  last  season, 
supplied  from  a  European  source,  was  about  1,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  three  years  the  number  will  increase  to  2,000,000,  and  to  3,000,000  in  five 
years.  The  standard  dimensions,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  South 
African  Export  Control  Board,  are  given  in  the  regulations  covering  the  export 
of  citrus  fruit,  which  were  published  on  April  5,  1928.  A  copy  is  available  for 
inspection  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  Xo.  22289). 

In  addition  to  this  business  there  is  a  small  demand  for  paraffin-waxed 
casks  of  from  25  to  50-gallon  capacity  whole  or  broken  down  in  bundles  of 
shooks;  40-gallon  kegs  and  glass  containers  as  used  in  the  United  States  in  the 
export  of  concentrated  orange  juice;  and  26-ounce  glass  bottles  for  juice.  These 
are  required  for  the  export  of  concentrated  fruit  juices,  the  production  of  which 
is  a  growing  industry  in  the  Union.  It  is  believed  that  birch  casks  will  be  suit- 
able. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  quoting  on  these  supplies  are  requested  to  write 
to  Mr.  Stevens  as  early  as  possible.  As  stated  above,  a  copy  of  regulations 
covering  the  specifications  of  the  boxes  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


FRUIT  WRAPPERS  AND  LABELS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  directs 
attention  to  the  possible  market  for  fruit  wrappers  in  his  territory,  and  desires 
quotations  on  behalf  of  two  large  fruit  associations  in  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  the  cut,  printed  wrapper,  and  also  for 
fruit- wrapping  paper  in  reels  as  well  as  in  the  flat.  The  trade  is  one  that  is 
increasing  rapidly.  A  set  of  samples,  together  with  prevailing  prices,  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  also  a  market  for  box-end  labels,  bottle 
labels,  and  concentrated  fruit  juice  labels. 

Canadian  firms  wishing  to  obtain  details  are  requested  to  write  to  the 
Department  (quoting  file  No.  25816). 
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NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1927 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  was  published  in  No.  1269  (May  2©),  dealt  with 
Flour;  Grain;  Packing  House  Products;  Dairy  Products;  Honoy;  Canned  Good*;  and 
Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits.] 

Fish 

The  principal  Canadian  fiah  products  in  addition  to  canned  fish  and  fish 
meal  at  present  being  exported  to  Germany  are  frozen  eels,  mild-cured  salmon, 
and  frozen  salmon.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  give  exports  to  Germany  in 
1927  of  1,632  cwt.  of  frozen  eels  valued  at  $20,989,  2,018  cwt.  of  frozen  salmon 
valued  at  $24,943,  and  4,841  cwt.  of  pickled  salmon  valued  at  $127,209.  Frozen 
eels  and  mild-cured  salmon  are  used  in  the  German  smoking  plants  and  there  is 
a  regular  demand  for  these  products.  The  total  imports  of  salted  salmon  into 
Germany  last  year  amounted  to  4,769,380  pounds.  Frozen  eels  are  imported 
from  Canada  to  supplement  the  supplies  of  live  eels  from  European  countries. 
A  great  many  Canadian  eels  have  been  exported  to  this  market  by  New  York 
firms.  The  German  trade  returns  for  1927  show  imports  of  334,400  pounds  of 
eels  from  Canada  and  790,020  pounds  from  the  United  States.  Regular  con- 
signments of  Canadian  frozen  salmon  are  received  in  Germany,  but  this  trade 
has  not  yet  attained  its  pre-war  volume. 

Fish  Meal 

Large  shipments  of  Canadian  fish  meal  were  made  to  Germany  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  In  1926  exporters  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  commenced  ship- 
ping fish  meal  to  Germany.  These  firms  did  a  greatly  increased  business  with 
this  market  last  year,  and  in  addition  there  were  heavy  shipments  of  pilchard 
meal  from  British  Columbia. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  for  1927  show  an  export  to  Germany  of  other 
articles  of  the  fisheries  of  a  total  value  of  $729,429  as  compared  with  $40,183  in 
the  previous  year.  This  would  be  mostly  comprised  of  fish  meal.  The  c.i.f. 
Hamburg  value  of  the  shipments  of  fish  meal  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  coast 
last  year  totalled  nearly  $200,000,  while  that  of  the  British  Columbia  pilchard 
meal  shipped  to  Hamburg  last  year  exceeded  $600,000.  The  latter  figure  repre- 
sented an  entirely  new  trade  for  Canada  with  the  German  market.  Altogether 
a  total  of  165,830  sacks  of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  last  season  from 
British  Columbia  ports. 

There  was  a  very  active  demand  for  fish  meal  in  Germany  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year.  Increasing  consumption,  combined  with  an 
anticipated  shortage  of  supplies,  led  to  heavy  buying  by  German  importers. 
The  German  trade  statistics  give  a.  total  importation  of  113,502  metric  tons 
in  1927  as  compared  with  81,963  tons  in  1926  and  45,728  tons  in  1925.  The 
following  shows  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  fish  meal  imported  into 
Germany  last  vear  in  metric  tons  of  2.204  pounds: — Norway,  54,776;  Great 
Britain,  30.510;  United  States.  8.790 ;  Denmark,  4.807;  Canada,  4.260;  Holland, 
4,102;  Newfoundland,  1,500;  Sweden,  1,129;  Spain,  1,073;  India,  779. 

It  would  seem  that  a  part  of  the  Canadian  fish  meal  imported  last  year 
has  been  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  German  trade  statistics.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  last  season's  shipments  of 
British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  arrived  in  Germany  after  the  close  of  the  year 
and  therefore  could  not  be  included  in  the  above  figures. 
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Seeds 

In  spite  of  the  discrimination  in  duty,  Canadian  alsike  clover  seed  continues 
to  be  imported  into  Germany.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  for  1927  show  an 
export  to  Germany  of  11,163  bushels  of  alsike  clover  seed  valued  at  $111,617. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  export  to  this  market  in  the  previous  year.  The 
duty  on  Canadian  alsike  clover  seed  imported  into  Germany  is  three  times  that 
applicable  to  the  same  product  from  most-favoured-nation  countries. 

The  total  imports  into  Germany  in  1927  of  clover  seeds  other  than  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  serradeHa  amounted  to  7,174,420  pounds.  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  and  Poland  supplied  the  largest  quantities,  but  414,260  pounds  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  223,300  pounds  from  Canada.  Red  clover 
and  alfalfa  seeds  were  imported  into  Germany  last  year  mostly  from  European 
countries,  although  some  alfalfa  was  imported  from  South  Africa  and  a  small 
quantity  from  Argentina. 

Denmark  provides  an  important  market,  for  Canadian  clover  seeds  and 
last  year  imported  considerably  larger  quantities  from  Canada  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  give  exports  to  Denmark  in  1927 
of  3,775  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  valued  at  $59,790,  and  2,940  bushels  of  alsike 
clover  seed  valued  at  $42,753. 

Crude  Drugs 

Germany  provides  an  excellent  market  for  a  number  of  crude  drugs  avail- 
able for  export  from  Canada,  such  as  senega  root,  cascara  bark,  and  Canada 
balsam.  Last  year  38,354  pounds  of  senega  root  of  a  value  of  $32,040  were 
exported  from  Canada  to  Germany,  while  fair  quantities  of  cascara  bark  and 
balsam  were  also  shipped  to  this  market. 

Foxes 

A  total  of  64  foxes  valued  at  $26,400  were  shipped  to  Germany  last  year 
from  the  Dominion,  as  compared  with  83  foxes  valued  at  $19,000  in  the  previous 
year.  The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  fur  breeding  animals  to  Ger- 
many are  restricted  through  the  lack  of  capital  in  this  country  available  for 
investment  in  such  an  industry.  The  surplus  animals  from  the  fox  farms 
already  established  have  also  commenced  to  compete  for  the  business  offer- 
ing. There  are  about  one  hundred  fox  farms  scattered  throughout  Germany  and 
the  total  number  of  foxes  slightly  exceed  one  thousand.  There  are  many  parties 
who  would  like  to  take  up  the  breeding  of  fur  animals,  but  very  few  have  the 
capital  necessary  to  purchase  the  foundation  stock. 

The  importation  of  live  foxes  into  Norway  continues  to  be  prohibited,  and 
permission  is  only  granted  for  the  import  of  foxes  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
under  certain  conditions.  Nevertheless  this  country  was  the  chief  European 
market  for  Canadian  foxes  last  year  and  a  shipment  of  1,242  foxes  valued  at 
$433,900  was  sent  to  Norway  last  December. 

Forest  Products 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  forest  products  to  Germany  continue 
to  expand,  but  the  amount  of  business  transacted  has  not  yet  attained  any  con- 
siderable volume.  The  largest  trade  last  year  was  done  in  figured  birch  logs  from 
Eastern  Canada  and  Douglas  fir  veneer  logs  from  British  Columbia.  Some 
small  parcels  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  were  also  shipped  to  this  market  from 
British  Columbia,  but  the  competition  in  this  trade  was  very  keen  and  the 
demand  in  Germany  is  still  restricted.    The  Canadian  trade  returns  only  show 
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exports  to  Germany  in  1927  of  $47,125  worth  of  logs  n.o.p.,  and  $2,814  worth  of 
other  lumber.  The  German  statistics  give  an  import  from  Canada  of  wooden 
logs  weighing  826  metric  tons. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  shipment  to  Germany  of  Cana- 
dian sulphite  pulp  for  artificial  silk  manufacture.  Last  year  the  imports  of 
chemical  pulp  into  Germany  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,350  metric  tons;. 
Chemical  pulp  from  Canada  is  subject  to  a  discrimination  in  duty  on  importation 
into  Germany  and  this  factor  has  restricted  the  trade. 

Staves  for  acid  barrels  are  another  forest  product  shipped  to  this  market 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  permanent  trade  may  be 
done  in  this  line. 

Although  Germany  does  not  offer  an  extensive  market  for  Canadian  forest 
products,  this  country  should  take  an  increasing  quantity  of  Canadian  lumber 
and  pulp  every  year  as  supplies  from  other  sources  become  scarcer. 

Minerals 

After  food  products,  the  largest  group  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  is 
comprised  of  minerals  and  metals,  the  most  important  of  which  are  zinc, 
asbestos,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  and  lithium.  The  total  value  of  the 
Canadian  minerals  and  metals  exported  to  Germany  last  year  amounted  to 
around  $3,750,000  and  accounted  for  over  9  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian 
export  trade  with  this  country.  This  was  nearly  double  the  total  value  of  the 
export  of  these  products  to  Germany  in  the  previous  year. 

Practically  every  product  showed  considerably  increased  shipments  last 
year.  Thus  according  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  exports  of  asbestos  to 
Germany  increased  from  12,537  tons  in  1926  to  16,317  tons  in  1927.  Similarly, 
the  exports  of  zinc  spelter  increased  from  116,380  cwt.  to  255,969  cwt. 

The  value  of  the  asbestos  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany  last  year  was 
$1,233,768.  In  addition,  3,512  tons  of  asbestos  sand  and  waste  valued  at  $73,173 
were  also  exported  to  Germany.  This  country  provides  the  largest  market  after 
the  United  States  for  Canadian  asbestos,  and  the  Dominion  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  for  the  asbestos  required  in  Germany.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Canadian  asbestos  consigned  to  German  ports  is  re-exported  to  other  Central 
European  countries,  so  that  not  all  the  exports  of  this  product  given  in  the 
Canadian  trade  returns  are  consumed  in  Germany.  The  German  statistics 
show  a  total  importation  of  asbestos  in  1927  amounting  to  15,941  metric  tons, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  9,304  tons;  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  2,925  tons; 
the  United  States,  1,901  tons;  and  Russia,  1,189  tons.  . 

The  Canadian  exports  of  zinc  spelter  to  Germany  last  year  were  valued  at 
$1,519,093.  In  addition,  77,375  cwt.  of  refined  lead  valued  at  $359,233  were 
exported  from  Canada  to  Germany.  The  trade  with  the  German  market  in 
Canadian  zinc  and  lead  therefore  has  become  considerable.  The  German  trade 
statistics  show  imports  from  Canada  in  1927  of  2,422  metric  tons  of  raw  zinc, 
1,467  metric  tons  of  zinc  ore,  1,264  metric  tons  of  raw  lead,  1,240  metric  tons  of 
raw  copper,  and  171  metric  tons  of  copper  waste. 

The  exports  of  nickel,  fine,  from  Canada  to  Germany  last  year  amounted  to 
4,929  cwt.  valued  at  $181,372,  which  was  more  than  double  the  export  in  the 
previous  year.  According  to  the  German  returns,  690  metric  tons  of  raw  nickel 
were  imported  from  Canada  in  1927. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  give  exports  to  Germany  in  1927  of  611  tons  of 
cobalt  ore  valued  a.t  $164,722,  and  66,058  pounds  of  metallic  cobalt  valued  at 
$141,698.  In  the  previous  year  no  metallic  cobalt  was  exported  to  Germany 
and  only  239  tons  of  cobalt  ore,  so  that  last  year's  shipments  represent  a  greatly 
increased  trade  in  this  mineral  product. 
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The  export  from  Canada  to  Germany  of  silver,  contained  in  ore,  concentrates, 
etc.,  amounted  last  year  to  56,322  ounces  valued  at  $30,719,  which  was  slightly 
greater  than  the  quantity  exported  to  this  market  in  the  previous  year. 

Regular  shipments  of  lithium  ore  are  being  made  to  Germany  from  deposits 
in  Western  Canada.  A  trial  shipment  of  Canadian  beryllium  was  also  sent  to 
a  German  firm  last  year.  Further  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  a  regular 
business  in  the  shipment  of  Canadian  graphite  to  Germany.  The  importation 
of  miscellaneous  ores  from  Canada  in  1927  is  given  in  the  German  trade  statistics 
as  having  amounted  to  1,028  metric  tons. 

Shipments  of  scrap  metal  from  Canada  to  Germany  appear  to  have  been 
less  in  1927  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  most  important  export  to  Germany 
in  this  branch  of  trade  consisted  of  10,466  cwt.  of  old  and  scrap  brass  of  a  value 
of  $96,611.  The  German  statistics  give  an  import  from  Canada  in  1927  of  20 
metric  tons  of  other  metals,  raw  and  waste. 

Furs 

The  chief  item  among  the  exports  of  Canadian  furs  to  Germany  is  comprised 
of  undressed  black  and  silver  fox  skins,  of  which  1,348  skins  of  a  value  of 
$125,447  were  exported  from  the  Dominion  to  this  market  in  1927.  This  compares 
with  263  skins  valued  at  $21,377  exported  to  Germany  in  the  previous  year. 
The  German  trade  statistics  show  an  import  from  Canada  in  1927  of  12,760 
pounds  of  raw  furs. 

Manufactured  Goods 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  to  the  countries 
comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Hamburg  are  strictly  limited  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  highly 
developed  industries  in  certain  of  these  countries,  viz,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden.  In  other  of  these  countries,  such  as  Denmark  and  Poland, 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  not  so  developed  but  are  nevertheless  consider- 
able and  are  capable  of  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  requirements 
for  finished  goods.  In  all  of  the  territory  the  accessibility  of  European  sources 
of  supply  renders  the  introduction  of  Canadian  manufactured  products  a  diffi- 
cult task,  even  when  the  competition  of  local  industries  and  high  duties  are  not 
formidable  factors.  Owing  to  these  considerations,  only  three  main  groups  of 
Canadian  finished  goods,  apart  from  manufactured  food  products,  are  being 
shipped  on  any  extensive  scale  to  Northern  Europe.  These  three  groups  are  the 
products  of  the  Canadian  agricultural  implement  and  machinery,  rubber  goods, 
and  automobile  industries.  Besides  these  three  main  groups  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured exports,  it  has  also  been  possible  to  find  a  limited  sale  for  -such  Canadian 
finished  products  as  safety  razors,  adding  machines,  ice  hockey  skates,  brass 
valves,  electric  vacuum  cleaners,  upper  leather,  and  snow  chains  for  motor  cars. 

Trade  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines 

The  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  continue  to  do  an 
increasing  business  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Canadian  harvest- 
ing machines  are  sold  in  all  of  these  countries,  while  a  market  is  also  found  in 
certain  of  the  countries  for  Canadian  ploughs  and  farm  tools. 

Soviet  Russia  has  again  become  the  largest  importer  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural machines  and  implements  among  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Sales 
to  this  market  continue  to  show  satisfactory  increases.  There  was  a  decrease 
last  year  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  ploughs  to  Soviet  Russia,  but  a  considerable 
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increase  took  place  in  the  shipments  to  that  market  of  binders,  mowers,  and 
drills.  The  following  table  shows  the  Canadian  figures  of  the  principal  exports 
of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  to  Soviet  Russia  in  the  last  two  years: — 


Canadian  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia 


1926 

1927 

No. 

$ 

Vo. 

$ 

....  612 

112,953 

2,171 

387,292 

  520 

32,760 

2,823 

165,727 

280,692 

151,545 

Drills  

  52 

7,483 

839 

148,930 

5,416 

68,000 

The  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  are  steadily  increasing 
their  sales  of  binders  to  Germany  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  domestic 
producers.  Last  year  1,954  binders  of  a  value  of  $395,226  were  exported  from 
Canada  to  Germany  as  compared  with  701  binders  valued  at  $116,129  exported 
in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  ploughs  and  parts  from  Canada  to  Germany 
also  increased  from  $20,045  in  1926  to  $92,307  last  year,  and  the  exports  of  farm 
implement  parts  from  $12,675  to  $29,444.  The  Canadian  ploughs  imported  into 
Germany  are  tractor  ploughs.  Canada  last  year  was  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  harvesting  machines  imported  into  Germany.  The  German  trade 
statistics  give  the  following  imports  of  harvesting  machines  in  1927: — 

German  Imports  of  Harvesting  Machines,  1927 


Weight 

From  No.  Kg. 

Canada   1,646,400 

United  States   423,000 

Great  Britain   166,800 

Sweden   161,600 

Other  countries   90,800 


Total   3,366  2,488,600 


Total  value   $561,666 


Canada  was  not  included  among  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  imports  of 
ploughs  given  in  the  provisional  German  trade  returns  for  1927. 

A  limited  number  of  Canadian  harvesting  machines  are  sold  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  States.  Czechoslovakia  imports  in 
one  season  about  40  binders,  70  disc  harrows,  and  around  100  tractor  ploughs 
of  Canadian  manufacture.  The  total  imports  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
into  Czechoslovakia  in  1927  were  valued  at  around  $52,000,  and  those  of  motor 
ploughs  without  motors  at  around  $119,000.  The  sales  of  Canadian  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  in  all  of  these  countries  may  be  said  to  be  increasing 
at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  fairly  important  customers  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  machines.  Last  year  304  binders  of  a  value  of 
$48,877  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark  and  250  binders  valued  at 
$40,494  were  exported  to  Sweden.  In  both  cases  these  shipments  represented 
increases  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Canadian  mowers  are  also  exported 
to  these  countries.  Norway  chiefly  provides  a  market  for  a  limited  number  of 
Canadian  mowing  machines  and  hay  rakes.  Denmark  affords  a  good  market 
for  farm  and  garden  tools,  of  Which  Canada  exported  $18,439  worth  to  that 
countrv  in  1927. 
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Northern  European  Markets  for  Canadian  Rubber  Goods 

The  Northern  European  countries  import  a  fairly  considerable  quantity  of 
Canadian  rubber  goods.  The  chief  trade  with  these  markets  is  in  tires  and 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  but  the  Scandinavian  countries  also  import  from 
the  Dominion  a  fair  amount  of  rubber  belting  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

Denmark  is  the  principal  customer  among  these  countries  of  the  Canadian 
rubber  factories,  but  Sweden  and  Germany  also  purchase  considerable  quantities 
of  the  products  mentioned. 

A  steady  trade  has  been  developed  in  the  sale  of  Canadian  canvas  shoes 
with  rubber  soles  to  Germany,  and  the  new  connections  formed  during  the  past 
two  years  have  resulted  in  the  Canadian  product  becoming  still  better  known 
in  this  market.  The  competition  of  the  German  manufacturers  has  become  more 
keen,  as  they  have  commenced  to  imitate  the  Canadian  shoes.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  exports  to  Germany  were  less  last  year  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  still  amounted  to  91,846  pairs  of  a  value  of  $82,364  as  compared  with 
124,507  pairs  in  1926. 

Denmark  is  also  a  large  purchaser  of  Canadian  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles  and  last  year  264,343  pairs  valued  at  $204,924  were  shipped  to  Denmark 
from  the  Dominion.  This  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  exported  to  this  market 
in  the  previous  year.  Other  'boots  and  shoes  to  the  total  amount  of  66,886 
pairs  valued  at  $124,267  were  also  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark  last  year. 
Smaller  quantities  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear  are  exported  to  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  while  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Canadian  exports  to 
Denmark  are  redistributed  to  other  countries- 

The  Canadian  tire  factories  do  an  extensive  trade  with  Northern  European 
countries.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of  the  Canadian 
exports  in  1927  of  pneumatic  vehicle  tire  casings  and  inner  tubes  to  certain  of 
these  countries: — 

Canadian  Tire  Exports,  1927 

Pneumatic  Vehicle 


Tire  Casings              Inner  Tubes 

To  No.  $            Nb.  $ 

Denmark   66,164  501,896  81,656  146,494 

Czechoslovakia   25,835  342,272  29,669  71,172 

Germany   13,892  189,217  26,283  57,104 

Sweden   18,195  163,311  26,149  42,617 

Norway   4,681  43,616     

Finland   688  7,547 


As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  above  exports  represent  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  direct  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia  and  a  large  increase 
also  in  shipments  to  Denmark.  There  were  decreases  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  tires  to  Germany,  Norway,  and  Fin- 
land. 

Since  December,  1925,  tires  from  Canada  have  been  subject  to  a  dis- 
crimination in  duty  upon  importation  into  Germany  as  compared  with  tires 
from  competing  countries,  but  nevertheless  Canadian  tires  continue  to  be 
imported.  The  German  trade  returns  show  an  import  from  Canada  in  1927  of 
10,849  tire  casings  and  19,053  inner  tubes  out  of  a  total  importation  of  352,293 
tire  casings  and  218,724  inner  tubes. 

In  addition  to  rubber  footwear  and  tires,  there  was  an  export  last  year  from 
Canada  to  Denmark  of  $62,706  worth  of  rubber  belting.  Sweden  and  Finland 
also  provide  markets  for  Canadian  rubber  belting.  Connections  have  also 
recently  been  formed  for  the  sale  of  rubber  bands  from  Canada  to  Sweden. 

A  discrimination  in  duty  precludes  a  trade  with  Germany  in  Canadian 
rubber  soles  for  shoes,  for  which  product  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  this 
market. 
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The  above  summary  will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  rubber- 
industry  is  transacting  a  fairly  substantial  business  with  Northern  Europe 
against  the  keen  competition  of  the  European  manufacturers. 

Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles  with  Northern  Europe 

The  Canadian  motor  car  factories  do  not  transact  as  extensive  a  trade  with 
Northern  European  countries  as  with  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  last 
year  the  shipments  of  automobiles  and  parts  from  the  Dominion  to  these 
countries  were  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars. 

Since  July  1,  1927,  there  has  been  no  difference  in  the  duties  applicable  to 
automobiles  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada  and  from  other  countries,  so 
that  henceforth  there  should  be  larger  exports  of  Canadian  automobiles  to  this 
market.  Last  year  Canada  exported  to  Germany  226  automobiles  valued  at 
$279,000,  and  automobile  parts  to  the  value  of  $110,735.  The  German  statistics 
show  a  total  importation  of  11,383  passenger  motor  cars  in  1927,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  5,400,  Italy,  2,493,  Austria  1,454,  and  France  1,315. 

The  Canadian  motor  car  manufacturers  took  no  advantage  last  year  of  the 
most-favoured  nation  treatment  accorded  Canadian  automobiles  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  good  customers  of  the  Canadian  motor  car 
factories.  Last  year  Canada  exported  373  automobiles,  valued  at  $234,608,  to 
Norway;  320  automobiles,  valued  at  $215,501,  to  Sweden;  150  automobiles, 
valued  at  $114,968,  to  Finland;  and  74  automobiles,  valued  at  $82,231,  to  Den- 
mark: while  automobile  parts  to  the  value  of  $21,468  were  also  exported  to  the 
last-mentioned  country.  The  shipments  to  Denmark  in  1927  represented  a 
considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries  the  exports  were  greater. 

Other  Manufactured  Goods 

Besides  the  products  already  mentioned,  there  are  not  a  great  many  Cana- 
dian manufactured  goods  exported  to  Northern  Europe,  since  in  most  lines  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers. 

A  company  producing  electric  vacuum  cleaners  have  commenced  to  ship 
to  the  German  market  largely  from  their  Canadian  factory  and  last  year 
3,720  electric  vacuum  cleaners  of  a  value  of  $138,908  were  exported  from 
Canada  to  Germany.  The  same  applies  to  adding  and  calculating  machines, 
of  which  373  units  of  a  value  of  $48,897  were  exported  last  year  to  Germany 
and  40  units  of  a  value  of  $13,170  to  Czechoslovakia. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  safety  razors  is  also  shipped  from  Canadian 
factories  to  Denmark  for  distribution  in  Baltic  countries;  the  value  of  this 
export  in  1927  reached  the  large  total  of  $1,386,500. 

The  increasing  popularity  in  Europe  of  ice  hockey  is  resulting  in  a  growing 
demand  for  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  are  doing  a  regular 
business  in  skates  with  such  countries  as  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes  have  been  regularly  exported  for  some  years  from 
Canada  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  last  year  shipments  were  reduced 
on  account  of  the  price-war  among  European  producers.  Brass  valves  are 
another  Canadian  manufactured  product  shipped  to  these  countries  and  in  1927 
$10,639  worth  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  snow  chains  for  automobiles  have  gained  a 
foothold  in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.    Sales  are  dependent  to 
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a  large  degree  upon  climatic  conditions.  In  1927  chains  of  iron  and  steel  to  the 
value  of  $28,255  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Sweden  and  $4,287  worth  to 
Germany. 

Upper  leather  for  boots  and  shoes  is  another  Canadian  product  which  is 
being  exported  to  Scandinavia.  Last  year  25,605  pounds  of  upper  leather, 
valued  at  $58,420  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Sweden,  and  7,426  pounds, 
valued  at  $20,223  were  shipped  to  Denmark. 

A  greater  interest  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  Germany  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  importing  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods  from  Canada.  Among 
the  products  for  which  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  are  boots  and 
shoes  and  slippers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  concludes  the  review  of  the  past  year's  trade  with  Northern 
and  Central  European  countries  in  those  commodities  which  Canada  chiefly 
exports  to  this  territory.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
products  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
promotion  of  Canadian  exports  to  these  markets.  In  the  case  of  other  com- 
modities, adverse  tariff  factors  have  hindered  the  further  development  of 
Canadian  export  trade  with  such  countries  as  Germany.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  Northern  and  Central  Europe  is  providing  a  valuable  outlet  for 
the  disposal  in  fairly  large  quantities  of  a  great  many  of  the  surplus  products 
of  the  Dominion. 

BRISTOL  GRAIN  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Bristol,  June  19,  1928. — In  reviewing  the  trade  in  wheat  imported  into 
Bristol  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  interest, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  high-grade  Manitobas.  This 
is  of  course  due'  to  the  unusually  low  grading  on  the  last  Canadian  harvest. 
No.  1  Northerns  have  been  quite  unobtainable  here;  No.  2  Northerns  are  the 
highest  grade  imported;  and  these  exceedingly  scarce.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  latter  grade  has  been  bought  here,  but  prices  have  generally  been  so  much 
above  No.  3  grade  that  the  lower  grade  has  been  taken  in  preference  to  paying 
the  premiums  asked. 

Another  feature  has  been  the  large  increase  in  trading  for  shipment  via 
Vancouver.  A  big  business  has  been  done  from  that  point,  particularly  in  No.  3 
Northern  Manitobas,  No.  4  Manitobas,  and  also  No.  6  Manitobas,  which  have 
been  bought  in  fairly  large  quantities;  but  prices  on  the  No.  3  Northerns  have 
almost  always  been  attractive  from  Vancouver,  and  the  bulk  of  Bristol's  impor- 
tations appear  to  have  been  in  this  grade.  The  wheat  markets  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  were  very  slow  and  the  demand  poor  all  round,  and 
these  conditions  prevailed  until  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  February. 
During  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  rise  in  prices  which  attracted  some 
slightly  better  demand,  values  appreciating  about  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  per  quarter. 
Following  this  a  slight  set-back  in  prices  occurred  at  the  end  of  March.  This, 
however,  was  quite  temporary,  the  strong  market  reports  on  the  new  crop  Cana- 
dian wheats  sending  markets  soaring  throughout  April,  during  which  a  rise  of 
fully  5s.  ($1.21)  per  quarter  was  recorded  in  the  spot  prices  here.  The  trade 
during  this  period  was  quite  good,  and  buying  took  place  on  any  pause  in  the 
markets,  and  any  cheap  offers  were  readily  absorbed.   These  conditions  were  a 
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welcome  change  from  the  many  months  of  depressed  markets  which  had  been 
experienced  ever  since  August  of  last  year.  A  gradual  drifting  towards  lower 
levels  has  been  experienced  during  May,  and  each  succeeding  week  has  seeji 
prices  about  6d.  lower.  Buyers  have  held  off  and  only  bought  for  absolute 
requirements,  very  little  trade  being  done  in  either  spot  or  forward  wheats. 
Markets  continue  to  be  very  irregular,  but  there  are  generally  a  few  buyers 
willing  to  take  some  No.  3  and  No.  4  Northern  Manitobas  on  any  real  break 
in  the  markets,  but  business  is  inclined  to  drag,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  period  already  referred  to,  a  quiet  trade  has  been  the  rule  up  to  the  present 
time  this  year.  This  market  continued  weak  up  to  June  15. 
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The  price  chart  given  above  refers  to  No.  3  Northern  Manitobas, 
for  which  the  ex  store  price  is  quoted.  The  reason  No.  3  Northern  Mani- 
tobas are  quoted  is  that  this  is  the  highest  grade  of  which  there  has  been 
any  real  continuity  of  supplies  in  store.  Plate  wheat  63-pound  Rosafe  has 
generally  been  obtainable  here  at  3s.  (73  cents)  below,  and  Vancouver  No.  6 
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Northern  Manitobas  have  been  offered  generally  about  10s.  ($2.43)  below  the 
No.  3  Manitobas,  whilst  for  purposes  of  comparison  Vancouver  No.  3  Northern 
Manitobas  quoted  at  3d.  to  6d.  discount. 

BARLEY 

Trading  conditions  in  barley  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  maize  and 
prices  during  the  past  six  months  have  been  on  a  high  level,  but  there  has  not 
been  such  wide  variations.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  done  in  Persian 
barley,  of  which  large  quantities  have  been  imported.  Danubian  has  also  been 
fairly  plentiful  and  has  attracted  attention  from  a  quality  standpoint.  Both 
Algerian  and  Morocco  barleys  have  also  been  dealt  in,  but  there  has  been  little 
mention  of  Canadian.  On  January  1  Persian  were  valued  here  at  36s.  ($8.75) 
ex  store  and  have  not  declined  below  this  level,  rising  for  a  short  time  early 
in  May  to  38s.  ($9.24),  and  since  declining  to  36s.  9d.  ($8.93).  Danubian  barley 
quotes  about  9d.  to  Is.  over  this  level,  and  Algerian  and  Morocco  at  36s.  9d. 
($8.93)  to  37s.  ($8.99).  Buying  is  still  taking  place  for  forward  shipment 
Persians,  and  June,  July,  and  also  August  shipments  have  been  booked  to  come 
forward,  but  the  spot  trade  has  been  rather  dragging  during  recent  weeks. 
Buyers  are  holding  off  and  trade  is  expected  to  continue  slow  through  the  summer 
months.  Farmers  have  generally  had  a  rather  bad  time  with  all  feeding  stuffs 
keeping  high  in  price,  and  the  values  obtained  for  English  wheat  have  not  appre- 
ciated to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

OATS 

There  has  been  quite  a  good  trade  for  oats  the  first  part  of  this  year.  Sup- 
plies have  been  scarce  and  there  has  been  a  ready  sale  for  good-quality  oats 
throughout  the  whole  six  months.  Like  all  other  feeding  stuffs,  prices  have  kept 
at  a  high  level.  No.  2  Canadian  Western  oats  were  making  37s.  ($8.99)  quarter 
ex  store  Bristol  right  through  January  and  February,  when  stocks  became  cleared. 
March  and  April  found  supplies  very  limited  and  exceedingly  high  prices  were 
being  paid  for  English  and  Scotch  oats.  Canadian  were  practically  unobtain- 
able. White  German  oats  were  imported  and  during  March  and  April  rose  from 
31s.  3d.  ($7.59)  to  33s.  ($8.02)  per  quarter,  when  supplies  of  this  grade  also 
became  exhausted.  Mixed  Canadians  were  selling  on  this  rise  from  28s.  ($6.80) 
to  33s.  ($8.02),  with  the  Vancouver  mixed  making  about  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per 
quarter  premium,  and  after  the  ordinary  mixed  Canadians  were  cleared  Van- 
couver rose  to  36s.  ($8.75) ,  and  still  make  nearly  this  figure  on  present  markets. 
During  the  scarcity  a  small  quantity  of  No.  2  Canadian  feed  oats  was  bought 
for  shipment  to  this  port  and  these  attracted  attention  up  to  38s.  6d.  ($9.36) 
for  May  shipment,  but  since  arrival  have  been  sold  down  to  36s.  6d.  ($8.87)  ex 
store.  Plate  oats  have  only  been  dealt  in  in  quite  small  quantities.  A  recent 
purchase  which  has  just  arrived  is  selling  around  36s.  ($8.75) ,  but  these  missed 
the  strong  markets,  conditions  having  quietened  down  to  some  extent.  At  one 
period  Scotch  oats  were  in  great  favour  and  were  commanding  big  prices,  up 
to  40s  ($9.73)  quarter  ex  quay  Bristol  being  asked  for  best  quality  lots.  White 
Irish  oats  also  came  in  for  quite  a  fair  amount  of  trade  up  to  34s.  6d.  ($8.38) 
Bristol  prices,  but  these  dropped  out  above  this  figure.  The  trade  now  is  some- 
what slower,  but  there  is  still  a  small  country  demand  for  good-quality  Cana- 
dian oats,  although  the  consumption  is  now  down  to  a  summer  basis. 

MAIZE 

The  maize  trade  has  been  quite  good  generally  throughout  this  six  months 
and  prices  have  been  keeping  exceptionally  high  throughout  this  period.  On 
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January  1,  34s.  ($8.26)  was  being  made  for  Plate  maize  ex  store  in  this  port, 
and  this  is  the  lowest  figure  at  which  it  could  have  been  bought  at  any  time. 
Prices  commenced  to  rise  steadily  and  without  a  break  until  March,  when  as 
high  as  43s.  ($10.46)  ex  store  was  being  made.  These  high  prices  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  against  an  increased  trade,  as  buyers  have  been  cautious; 
and  where  possible  have  used  less  maize.  With  the  approach  and  arrival  of  the 
new  crop  Plates  prices  eased  slightly,  but  40s.  ($9.73)  is  about  the  value  at  the 
present  time  for  both  new  and  old  crops,  the  trade  having  kept  at  a  high  price 
level  for  the  season.  There  has  not  been  much  trade  except  in  Plates.  A  few 
lots  of  white  Egyptian  maize  have  been  shipped  to  Bristol  ports,  values  for  this 
grade  working  about  9d.  to  Is.  per  quarter  under  Plate  prices.  Summer  condi- 
tions now  make  trade  rather  less  and  there  is  at  present  not  much  being  done, 
and  speculating  in  the  forward  positions  does  not  appear  to  attract. 

OFFALS 

English  offals  have  kept  at  a  high  level  this  year,  and  owing  to  the  high 
prices  farmers  where  possible  have  been  buying  in  very  small  quantities. 
During  the  past  three  months  Sharps  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £9  10s. 
($46.23)  per  ton  ex  mill,  whilst  ordinary  bran  ruled  from  £8  5s.  ($40.14)  to 
£8  10s.  ($41.36)  per  ton  ex  mill.  A  fair  trade  was  done  at  these  figures,  but 
buying  was  kept  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  At  the  latter  end  of  April  and 
early  May,  Sharps  rose  to  £10  ($48.66)  per  ton,  bran  also  rising  slightly  until 
£9  15s.  ($47.45)  was  reached,  but  this  was  followed  by  a  spell  of  warm  weather 
and  trade  fell  off,  with  a  consequent  slight  decline  in  prices.  During  recent  weeks 
there  has  been  a  particularly  quiet  spell  and  prices  have  been  cut  severely  by 
keen  competition  between  mills  for  any  small  business  available.  Sharps  are 
being  offered  down  to  £8  5s.  ($40.14)  per  ton  ex  mill  and  bran  has  been  dropped 
to  £7  5s.  ($35.27),  and  there  is  little  response  to  these  lower  quotations.  Plate 
pollards  have  been  available  on  the  spot  here  during  the  greater  portion  of  this 
year,  but  the  trade  for  these  has  not  been  good  and  some  low  prices  have  been 
taken  at  times  to  make  sales:  £7  15s.  ($37.71)  per  ton  ex  store  appears  to  have 
been  the  lowest  point  touched.  The  highest  level  was  reached  in  May,  when 
£8  12s.  6d.  ($41.97)  per  ton  was  being  made.  Stocks  have  now  been  cleared, 
and  the  only  quotations  are  for  shipments  which  have  not  yet  arrived,  £8  ($38.93) 
per  ton  being  quoted  for  ex  ship  delivery  on  arrival.  Steamer  is  due  about 
first  week  in  July,  but  there  is  only  a  small  sale  and  buyers  show  little  interest. 

Feeding  stuffs  generally  have  been  at  a  high  level  all  the  season,  and  whilst 
the  trade  has  been  correspondingly  small,  merchants  have  been  helped  by  the 
rising  markets  and  have  avoided  anything  in  the  nature  of  heavy  losses. 

HIDES  AND  LEATHER  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  28,  1928. — Canadian  hides  are  not  very  frequently  imported 
into  this  country,  and  at  the  present  Canadian  level  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  likelihood  of  these  being  bought  in  competition  with  domestic  market 
and  Frigorific  wet-salted  hides. 

Recently  Canadian  sole  leather  has  suffered  in  this  country  from  the  gen- 
eral depression  which  has  come  over  the  hide  and  leather  trades.  British 
tanners  are  in  a  difficult  position  as  hides  continue  to  weaken,  and  with  buyers 
proving  for  reductions  on  leather  they  find  it  hard  to  maintain  prices.  The 
demand  for  sole  leather  has  not  come  up  to  expectations;  orders  are  for  small 
parcels  for  immediate  wants.    Tanners  have  slightly  reduced  the  prices  of 
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the  better  grades  of  wet-salted  bends,  but  in  the  lighter  selections  of  dry  hide 
bends  prices  are  firm  at  from  56  cents  to  60  cents  a  pound.  Tanners  are  said 
to  be  reducing  hide  purchases,  and  as  stocks  are  not  heavy  no  sharp  decline 
is  looked  for  in  sole  or  rough  leathers. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  LEATHER 

Canadian  leather  will  always  find  a  market  in  this  country  if  it  can  be 
sold  at  prices  which  compare  with  the  prices  of  home-produced  leather.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  experience  here  is  that  Canadian  leather  is  able  to  com- 
pete, and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  tanners  are  prepared  to  meet  the  situation 
so  as  to  retain  the  British  market.  The  Scottish  market  is  a  comparatively 
small  one;  it  is  the  British  market  that  is  herein  referred  to.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  of  Scottish  wholesale  firms  is  done  in  England. 

It  is  believed  that  Canadian  prices  will  require  to  be  materially  reduced 
to  meet  present  market  requirements,  but  as  the  situation  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  this  country,  prices  should 
adjust  themselves  in  almost  the  same  way  and  at  almost  the  same  time. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  hides  last  year  first  of  all  caused  great  acti- 
vity in  the  leather  trade,  and  prices  of  leather,  from  the  autumn  of  1927  on- 
wards, rose  rapidly  and  reached  their  highest  point  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year.  The  advances  registered  between  December  and  February  have 
not  been  maintained;  consequently  there  is  a  distinct  easing  off  in  the  prices 
sought  by  tanners  everywhere,  and  a  corresponding  nervousness  regarding 
the  future  of  prices  on  the  part  of  leather  users.  To  sum  up;  the  consumers 
of  leather  are  now  beginning  to  rule  the  market,  whereas  until  three  months 
ago,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  advance  in  hides,  the  price  of  hides  had 
been  the  ruling  factor.  In  the  long  run  the  demand  for  the  product  manufac- 
tured from  hides  will  always  become  the  determining  factor,  both  as  regards 
the  price  of  leather  and  of  hides. 

The  export  of  sole  leather  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
fairly  steady  in  recent  years,  as  the  following  figures  show:  1922,  $516,000; 
1923,  $176,000;  1924,  $499,000;  1925,  $497,000;  1926,  $456,000;  1927,  $395,000. 

Canadian  sole  leather  is  more  suitable  for  the  British  market  than  that 
produced  in  the  United  States;  the  latter  is  of  a  milder  quality  and  less  suit- 
able to  meet  the  climatic  conditions  in  this  country.  Continental  sole  leather, 
unknown  here  prior  to  the  war,  is  now  competing  with  leather  tanned  from 
River  Plate  hides. 

This,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  production  in  Great  Britain 
itself  has  increased  by  perhaps  30  per  cent  on  pre-war  output,  explains  the 
lessened  demand  for  the  Canadian  product  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
trade.  The  figures  given  above,  however,  indicate  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  by  no  means  small,  and  might  well  be  increased  if  certain  improve- 
ments were  made  to  meet  British  requirements. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  the  use  of  Epsom  salts,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
commodity  itself,  on  demand  and  on  price  has  been  frequently  pointed  out 
by  this  office.  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  but  it  seems 
that  further  restriction  in  the  use  of  Epsom  salts,  or  their  complete  elimina- 
tion, would  improve  the  product  in  the  minds  of  British  buyers.  They  are 
used  to  mellow  the  leather  and  make  it  easier  to  work,  but  they  come  to  the 
surface  on  the  sole  when  the  boot  or  shoe  is  a  very  short  time  in  stock.  How- 
ever suitable  this  ingredient  may  be  in  the  dry  Canadian  climate,  it  is  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  leather  when  exposed  to  the  damp  conditions  usually  pre- 
vailing here.  The  salts  invariably  ooze  to  the  surface  and  absorb  and  retain 
the  moisture. 
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Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  some  Canadian  tanners  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  market  with  regard  to  what  is 
called  the  close-trimmed  pattern  of  the  bend,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
baling.  That  is  to  say,  one  bale  will  contain  different  sizes,  and  different 
substances  of  leather,  whereas  the  English  and  Continental  tanners  select  and 
bale  their  leather  much  more  consistently.  Shoe-makers  can  rely  upon  the 
type  of  leather  they  receive  from  English  and  Continental  tanners. 

There  is  another  improvement  which,  if  adopted,  would  make  Canadian 
leather  more  suitable  for  this  country.  If  tanners  would  tan  the  bend,  the 
belly  and  the  shoulder  apart,  thus  increasing  the  solidity  and  improving  the 
texture  of  the  three  pieces  of  leather,  the  product  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
trade.  Canadian  tanners  have  partially  met  the  demand  in  this  country  by 
tanning  in  backs  instead  of  in  sides,  but  even  this  does  not  by  any  means  meet 
the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  trade  on  this  side. 

To  sum  up,  Canadian  tannages  are  quite  acceptable  in  this  country,  but 
the  market  can  be  considerably  extended  when  tanners  totally  eliminate  the 
use  of  Epsom  salts,  when  they  round  their  hides  in  the  limes,  tan  their  bends, 
bellies  and  shoulders  apart,  and  when  they  devote  the  same  care  to  the  grad- 
ing, selecting  and  baling  of  their  leather  as  do  their  British  and  Continental 
competitors. 

ELECTRICITY  SCHEME  FOR  NORTH-WEST  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  25,  1928. — Official  details  have  just  been  made  available 
by  the  Central  Electricity  Board  of  an  electrical  power  scheme — the  fourth  of 
a  series  that  is  to  cover  the  whole  country — for  North -West  England  and  North 
Wales,  involving  an  expenditure  of  £9,531,888,  to  be  completed  by  the  end'  of 
fiscal  year  1934-35.  The  area  of  9,082  square  miles  affected,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  Lancashire,  including  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  extends  from  the 
Scottish  border  on  the  north  to  Radnorshire  on  the  south. 

It  is  propo'sed  to  select  twenty-seven  of  the  seventy  existing  power  stations 
in  the  area,  together  with  a  new  station  at  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  one  already 
under  construction,  and  another  at  Manchester  as  generating  stations,  to  be 
operated  for  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  while  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
will  become  transforming  stations.  The  whole  area  will  ultimately  be  linked 
up  by  a  transmission  system  consisting  of  high-pressure  overhead  lines.  The 
growing  load  will  be  dealt  with  by  allocating  as  far  as  possible  the  base  load 
output  to  ten  selected  generating  stations  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coalfields. 

The  maximum  load,  in  the  area  at  the  end  of  1926-27  was  582,158  kw.,  and 
is  estimated  to  reach  1,207,573  kw.  at  the  end  of  1934-35,  an  increase  of  107  per 
cent.  The  sales  of  electricity  in  1926-27  amounted  to  1,291-76  million  units  or  185 
units  per  head,  and  are  estimated  to  reach  2,996-8  million  units  in  1934-35.  The 
total  revenue  received  for  electricity  sold  in  this  area  last  year  was  £8,000,000 
or  an  average  of  l-354d  per  unit,  as  compared  with  l-6d.  per  unit  paid  by 
consumers  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rate  per  unit 
can  eventually  be  reduced  to  under  Id.  under  the  proposed  scheme.  The  import- 
ant textile  industries  of  Lancashire,  to  whom  cheap  energy  is  essential,  will  benefit 
greatly  from  any  such  reduction. 

finance  of  scheme 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1934-35  the  capital 
expended  under  the  scheme  by  the  Central  Board  on  transmission  and  standard- 
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ization  of  frequency,  and  by  the  owners  of  the  selected  stations  for  construction 
and  extension  will  be  as  follows: — 

By  Central  Board — -  ' 

Transmission  lines  and  transferring  stations  (including  capitalized 

interest)  t   £4,834,718 

Standardization  of  frequency  .  .  *   399,500 

By  owners  of  selected  stations   4,297,620 

It  is  reported  that  this  system  of  interconnection  for  the  North- Western 
area,  providing  improved  facilities  for  subsequent  development,  can  be  secured 
with  a  saving  of  £2,144,762  on  capital  expenditure  up  to  1934-35,  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure  that  would  be  entailed  if  the  present  system  were  continued. 


YORKSHIRE  WOOL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A.  Strong 

Liverpool,  June  28,  1928. — Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  wool  textile  pro- 
ducing country  and  by  far  the  most  important  as  regards  exports.  This 
industry  was,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  leading  English  manufac- 
turing industry,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the 
value  of  output.  It  also  ranks  third  as  regards  exports,  being  only  surpassed 
by  cotton  and  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 

DIVISION  INTO  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  BRANCHES 

There  are  two  main  branches  in  the  industry,  the  woollen  and  the  worsted, 
differing  both  in  the  type  of  raw  material  used,  and  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Medium  and  low-grade  wool,  as  well  as  mungo  and  shoddy  is  used 
in  the  woollen  section,  while  merino  and  fine  crossbreds  are  used  in  the  worsted 
branch.  While  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  processes  in  the  two 
branches,  the  preliminary  stages  of  worsted  manufacture  are  more  complicated 
and  delicate  than  those  of  woollen  manufacture.  Differences  subsequent  to 
carding  and  as  far  as  spinning  are  such  that  different  equipment  is  required, 
but  in  weaving  it  is  possible  to  adjust  looms  to  take  either  woollen  or  worsted 
yarns. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  small  size  of  the  industrial 
units,  the!  majority  of  which  are  privately  owned  and  personally  conducted. 
The  woollen  and  worsted  branches  are  differently  organized,  and,  while  the 
distinction  is  not  absolute,  as  a  rule  in  the  woollen  branch  a  single  firm 
carries  on  all  processes  from  preparing  the  raw  material  to  weaving,  and 
frequently  dyeing  and  finishing  the  cloth.  In  the  worsted  section,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  firms  confine  themselves  to  a  single  process,  the  organization  being 
as  follows: — 

(a)  The  Wool  Buyers. — Buy  the  raw  wool  and  sell  to  the  top-makers  or 
combers. 

(6)  Topmakers  and  Combers. — The  top-makers  buy  the  wool,  sort  it  into 
different  qualities  and  blend  it  as  required  for  the  production  of  the 
desired  tops.  They  then  have  it  scoured  or  combed  on  commission  by 
the  combers  who  deliver  it  in  the  form  of  tops.  It  is  then  sold  to 
the  spinners,  either  direct  or  through  merchants. 

(c)  The  Spinners. — Convert  the  tops  into  yarn. 
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(d)  The  Warpers  and  Sizers. — Warp  and  size  the  yarn  (on  commission 
basis)  before  weaving. 

(e)  The  Manufacturers. — Weave  the  yarn  into  fabrics. 

(/)  The  Dyers  and  Finishers. — Scour,  dye  and  finish  the  cloth  (on  com- 
mission basis)  as  required. 

LOCATION 

The  industry  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire: 
213,000  of  the  total  of  260,000  being  employed  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  of  Bradford.  The  location  of  the  industry  in  this  area  was  due  to 
the  proximity  of  cheap  coal  for  both  motive  power  and  the  heat  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  spinning  mills  at  the  level  (65°  F.)  most 
favourable  to  spinning.  In  the  worsted  branch  93-2  per  cent  of  the  persons 
employed  are  in  this  area,  while  in  the  woollen  section  67.9  per  cent  are  in 
the  West  Riding.  In  addition,  there  is  a  further  specialization  as  between 
localities  within  the  area  itself.  The  worsted  trade  centres  mainly  in  Brad- 
ford, Halifax  and  Keighley  in  the  north,  while  Leeds,  Batley,  Dewsbury  and 
Morley  in  the  south,  are  noted  for  their  woollens.  Bradford  is  the  centre  of 
wool  combing  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  dress  goods.  It  is  also  the  principal 
commercial  centre  of  the  industry. 

SUPPLIES  OF  RAW  WOOL 

The  wool  textile  industry  depends  largely  on  imported  wool.  The  three 
main  classes  are  merino,  which  represents  the  finest  qualities — used  primarily 
in  the  worsted  branch;  crossbred,  used  for  general  manufacturing  purposes 
(the  finest  crossbred  wools  are  only  slightly  inferior  to  merinos) ;  and  "low'' 
wool,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  blankets  and  rugs.  In  1925  only  21 
per  cent  of  the  wool  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  merino.  The  Board 
or  Trade  estimated  in  1915  that  Empire  countries  accounted  for  63  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  merino,  40  per  cent  of  crossbred,  and  9  per  cent  of 
low  wool.  Of  other  sources,  South  America  produced  32  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  crossbred,  while  supplies  of  "low"  wool  came  mainly  from  Russia,  China 
and  Persia. 

RAW  WOOL  MARKETS 

London  has  long  been  the  world's  principal  market  for  raw  wool,  especially 
for  the  better  grades,  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  other  countries 
being  sold  there  at  the  periodical  auctions.  Similarly,  in  low-grade  wools 
regular  auctions  are  held  in  Liverpool.  The  importance  of  London,  however, 
has  been  declining  in  recent  years  due  to  increase  in  direct  shipments  to  ports 
of  Hull  and  Liverpool  and  to  other  consuming  countries,  consequent  on  the 
growing  importance  of  Sydney,  Australia,  as  a  primary  market.  An  important 
entrepot  trade  in  wool,  however,  is  centered  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Bradford, 
London  being  the  most  important  spot  market.  The  London  Colonial  Wool 
Sales  handles  each  year  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  bales  on  consignment,  which 
is  sold  for  domestic  use  or  for  re-export  to  the  continent  or  North  America. 
Of  this  total,  300  to  400,000  bales  are  re-exported.  The  United  Kingdom 
imports  80  per  cent  of  wool  exported  from  New  Zealand,  40  per  cent  of  that 
from  Australia,  40  per  cent  from  South  Africa,  almost  all  from  India,  and  an 
increasing  amount  from  South  America.  Exports  from  China  go  predominantly 
to  the  United  States.  A  large  percentage  of  the  home-produced  wool  is  exported 
due  to  characteristics  which  make  it  unsuitable  for  the  type  of  fabric  made 
here. 
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There  is  no  satisfactorily  guaranteed  system  of  grading  wool,  and  so 
there  is  no  highly  organized  futures  market  in  wool  tops  or  yarns.  Contracts 
for  future  delivery  are  met  by  actual  delivery  and  so  differ  from  a  ''futures" 
contract  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  regular 
"futures"  market  for  tops,  as  exists  in  certain  centres  on  the  continent,  has 
employed  the  attention  of  the  industry  for  some  time. 

Exports  of  Raw  Wool  (estimated  greasy  equivalent)  from  Principal  Countries 


Million  Pounds 

Million  Pounds 

Av.  1909-1913 

1924 

1925 

  693 

569 

571 

869 

  209 

233 

229 

240 

  328 

282 

260 

328 

  149 

183 

217 

218 

  56 

51 

50 

40 

  139 

104 

91 

120 

  37 

65 

57 

28 

France   

  84 

37 

35 

45 

  74 

78 

76 

72 

Total  

  1,769 

1,602 

1,586 

1,960 

Total  Imports 

of  Raw  Wool  into  United  Kingdom 

Ports 

Million  Pounds 

Av.  1909-13 

1924 

1925 

1926 

  517.5 

349.4 

388.7 

382.8 

  165.2 

150 

111.6 

132.6 

Hull  

  41.1 

143.6 

109.6 

174.3 

  76.8 

117.3 

117.0 

121.7 

Total  

  800.6 

760.3 

726.9 

811.4 

ORGANIZATION  OF  HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 

In  the  woollen  branch  with  its  vertical  organization,  the  material  does  not 
as  a  rule  pass  from  one  ownership  to  another  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 
In  the  worsted  industry,  with  its  sectional  organization,  transactions  in  both 
tops  and  yarns  are  the  rule,  yarns  being  sold  to  the  manufacturer  or  for  export. 
Topmakers  usually  deal  direct  with  spinners  and  spinners  with  manufacturers. 

Worsted  yarn  for  export  is  sold  to  a  large  extent  through  yarn  merchants 
in  Bradford,  but  a  few  spinners  sell  through  their  own  agents  abroad.  The  less 
expensive  woollen  and  worsted  cloths  for  the  home  market  are  sold  direct  to 
clothing  manufacturers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  high-class  goods  passes 
through  wholesale  cloth  merchants.  The  export  trade  in  cloths  is  handled 
partly  by  merchants  or  shippers  in  Bradford,  Manchester  and  London,  but 
many  firms  do  business  direct. 

PRODUCTION 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  woollen  industry  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  important  producing  countries,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: — 

Woollen  Worsted 
No.  Mills       Spindles  Spindles  Looms 


United  Kingdom   2.218  3,111,000  3,610,000  118,000 

United  States   1,112  2,282,000  2,664,000  78,000 

France   783  679,000  2,292,000  55,000 

Belgium   150  340,000  242,000  9,000 

Germany   1,956,000  2,236,000  72,000 

Italy   800  550,000  500,000  18,000 

Japan   434  91,000  281,000  12,000 

Czechoslovakia   313  60,000  450,000  12,000 


The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  and  worsted 
trades  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  of  1924,  was  275,926,  com- 
pared with  278,963  in  1912,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent;  and  259,560  in  1907. 
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were  as 


The  output  of 
follows: — 


tops,  noils  and  yarns  in  the  years  1907,  1912  and  1924, 


1907 
1,000  Lbs. 

Tops  or  slubbing   243,500 

Noils   30,000 

Yarns   426,000-466,000 

of  which 

Woollen   240,000-280,000 

Worsted  

Alpaca  and  mohair  (cashmeres) 
Other  hair  and  wool  


186,000 


1912 
1,000  Lbs. 
303,758 
39,755 
558,901 

310,149 
202,920 
25,511 
20,321 


1924 
1,000  Lbs. 
285,808 

35,076 
549,692 

314,291 
210,653 
14,667 
10,081 


As  regards  manufactured  goods,  the  following  table  gives  figures  of  produc- 
tion, exports  and  consumption  in  Great  Britain  of  woollen  and  worsted  tissues 
for  certain  years: — 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Tissues 


1907 
1912 
1924 


Production 
Million  Sq.  Yards 
505.0 
550.0 
442.7 


Exports 
237.0 
224.0 
217.5 


Total  Home 
Consumption 

352.0 

398.0 

252.3 


PRESENT  POSITION 

According  to  the  Survey  of  Textile  Industries,  recently  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  have  more 
than  maintained  the  relative  position  held  in  1913,  in  the  top  trade,  although 
the  aggregate  trade  for  the  period  was  reduced  by  20  per  cent.  This  is  pre- 
dominantly an  export  trade.  In  yarns,  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell 
off  one-third  on  the  average  of  the  years  1924-26,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
level,  while  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  five  leading  producing  countries  was 
reduced  by  only  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  British  share  in  export  trade  in  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  before  the  war  was  estimated  at  60  per  cent  and  the 
corresponding  percentages  for  1924,  192*5  and  1926  were  59,  53  and  49.  This 
reduction  is  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  exports  of  worsted  tissues  by  more 
than  one  half  since  1909. 

The  lack  of  expansion  in  export  trade  is  not  attributable  to  any  reduction 
in  the  world  consumption  of  wool  textiles,  but  rather  to  a  restricted  development 
in  international  trade  due  to  increasing  production,  particularly  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Japan.  British  manufacturers  are  endeavouring  to  meet  this  increasing 
competition  by  exporting  direct,  thus  cutting  out  the  merchant's  profit,  and 
through  more  effective  advertising  and  salesmanship  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
customers  abroad  the  high  quality  of  British  wool  textiles. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Lester  S.  Glass 

BIRMINGHAM  AREA 

Bristol,  June  28,  1928. — During  the  first  part  of  the  month  the  lock,  cycle 
accessory  and  bicycle  industries  have  shown  considerable  improvement,  whilst 
amongst  those  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  business  was 
booming.  This  was  helped  to  a  great  extent  by  ia  recent  enactment  of  the  British 
Government  necessitating  rear  lamps  on  bicycles,  of  which  there  are  some 
8,000,000  in  this  country. 

During  the  war  a  new  industry,  the  manufacture  of  nickelled,  brassed  and 
coppered  zinc  sheets  started  in  this  area.  To-day  this  trade  has  assumed 
large  proportions,  and  may  be'  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  metal 
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trade.  Generally,  iron  and  steel  is  not  very  active  owing  to  the  unsteady 
market  both  here  and  on  the  continent.  During  the  middle  of  the  month  an 
increase  in  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  was  reported,  which  will  leave 
the  foundries  in  a  good  condition  for  some  time  to  come.  With  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  on  the  Continent,  exports  have  improved  slightly,  and 
better  conditions  in  the  South  Wales  tin-plate  trade  have  created  a  more  steady 
demand  for  scrap  steel. 

In  the  manufacture  of  finished  metal  goods,  improvement  is  reported. 
South  America  has  been  a  good  consumer  for  rolling  stock  for  railways  and 
in  this  direction  the  outlook  is  promising.  In  Birmingham,  where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  in  enamelled  hollow-ware  is  centered,  manufacturers  regard 
the  recently  imposed  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  goods  imported 
from  abroad  as  their  salvation. 

A  singular  feature,  having  regard  to  the  depressed  industrial  conditions  that 
have  obtained  for  so  long  a  period,  is  that  the  construction  of  motion  picture 
houses  is  very  active. 

The  fact  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  at  Birmingham  has  achieved 
a  large  measure  of  success  as  a  medium  for  advertising  British  goods  is  borne 
out  by  the  announcement  that  the  floor  space  for  the  exhibition  that  is  to  be 
held  next  March  has  been  increased  to  400,000  square  feet. 

NORTHAMPTON 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  which  centres  around  Northampton  continues 
to  be  depressed.  There  was  some  hope  that  Whitsuntide  would  bring  new 
activity  in  this  industry,  but  if  anything  the  Whitsun  trade  was  more  dis- 
appointing than  that  of  Easter.  The  trade  in  men's  shoes  has  been  practically 
nil;  the  only  relief  has  been  in  the  continued  demand  for  women's  light-weight 
fancy  shoes  of  alligator  and  other  reptile  skins. 

The  leather  trade  has  been  very  inactive,  with  a  weakening  in  the  hide 
and  skin  market.  Domestic  ox  and  calf  skin  have  declined  a  half  penny  per 
pound,  and  it  is  reported  that  prices  in  upper  leathers  are  ready  to  break. 
The  precarious  price  situation  is  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  dragging 
market,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  there  will  be  more 
activity.  Tanners  are  in  a  difficult  position  as  hides  continue  to  weaken,  and 
with  buyers  pressing  for  lower  prices,  they  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  values. 
The  export  demand  continues  good. 

LEICESTER 

Business  in  the  hosiery  trade,  the  mainstay  of  the  district,  is  not  showing 
much,  if  any,  improvement.  The  lack  of  summer  weather,  too  heavy  stocks,  and 
the  operation  of  the  hire  purchase  system  which  has  the  effect  of  mortgaging 
salaries  and  wages,  are  all  given  as  reasons  for  these  conditions.  While 
competition  from  overseas  is  being  felt  rather  keenly,  there  is  some  animation 
in  a  few  specialities  which  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  are  able  to  make. 
The  silk  and  artificial  silk  hose  trade  is  moderate,  but  heavy  branches  are 
slack; ,  recovery,  however,  is  anticipated  in  the  autumn. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

In  Wolverhampton  and  Coventry,  wherein  are  situated  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  and  motor  accessories,  business  is  a  little  brisker.  The 
car  manufacturers  have  been  successful  in  placing  some  very  good  orders  on  the 
Continent.  A  point  of  some  interest  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  plant  for 
production  of  light  cars  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States. 
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The  edge  tool  trade  of  this  area, ' however,  is  extremely  quiet;  one  of  the 
largest  firms  has  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation.  The  iron  trade  is  moderate, 
with  heavy  forgings  picking  up. 

SOUTH  WALES 

For  well  on  three  months  a  decided  improvement  in  the  tinplate  trade  has 
been  noted,  and  this  industry  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  coal  trade 
also  a  considerable  and  most  gratifying  improvement  has  taken  place. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  month  of  May  shows  a  distinct  gain  in  the  bank  clearings  both  for  the 
same  period  last  year  and  over  April  of  this  year.  The  increase  over  last  month 
is  accounted  for  by  the  slight  betterment  of  conditions  over  the  Whitsun  holiday, 
when  good  weather  conditions  were  more  propitious  for  the  buying  public. 

The  following  are  the  clearings  as  published: — 

Aggregate  Weekly 

Month  of  Ma v         Increase        April,  Totals  to  June  16 

1927              1928            %              1928  1927  1928 

£11.075.000    £12.313,000    +11.1      £10,834,000  £  62,677,700    £  66,034,800 

5.215.000       5.357,000    +  2.7         4,677,000  27,581,000  28,832,000 

3,447.000       3,940,000    +14.3         3,557,000  19,516,600  21,316,100 

£19,737,000    £21,610,000        9.37    £19,068,000    £109,775,300  £116,182,900 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

March  and  April  represent  the  two  lowest  points  in  the  unemployment 
figures  for  the  year  1928,  January  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  unemployed, 
being  approximately  10-9  per  cent  of  the  total  registered  insured  and  March 
and  April  having  about  9-5  per  cent.  Since  then  the  figures  rose  until  they 
stood  at  the  end  of  May  at  9-9  per  cent. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GRENADA,  1927 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  20,  1928. — The  import  trade  of  Grenada  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1927,  totalled  £395,007  as  compared  with  £378,875  in  the 
previous  year.    The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  classes. 


Class  I 

Class  II 
Raw  materials 

Class  III 
Articles 

Class  IV 

Food, 

and 

wholly  or 

Drink 

Articles  mainly 

mainly 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Countries  of  Origin 

and 

Unmanu- 

Manu- 

and 

Merchan- 

Tobacco 

factured 

factured 

Unclassified 

dise 

£  27,979 

£  2,073 

£  87,059 

£  8,448 

£125,559 

70,985 

9,488 

14,690 

899 

96,062 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire 

47,387 

14,113 

8,229 

1,744 

71,473 

United  States  

10,204 

16,049 

42,783 

3,517 

72,553 

Other  foreign  countries  .  . 

15,576 

128 

13,179 

477 

29,360 

Total  

£172,131 

£41,851 

£165,940 

£15,085 

£395,007 

A  summary  of  the  principal  articles  imported  in  which  Canadian  exporters 
would  be  interested  follows.    Imports  for  the  year  1927 — which  in  almost  all 


Birmingham 
Bristol .... 
Leicester  . . 
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lines  show  an  increase1 — are  compared  with  1926.  Canada,  it  will  be  noticed, 
supplies  the  bulk  of  imports  of  foodstuffs. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1927 

Bread,  biscuits,  cakes  . . 

..  ..lbs. 

231,882 

£  5,774 

285,549 

£  6,547 

Butter  

lbs. 

42',298 

3',808 

55^758 

4J85 

lbs. 

109,083 

3,404 

127.503 

3,614 

lbs. 

29,966 

1,666 

31^443 

1,768 

Fish  of  all  kinds — 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars 

or  bottles  

..  ..lbs. 

42,065 

1,424 

43,850 

1,615 

Salmon,  trout  and 

mackerel 

lbs. 

36,790 

324 

75,538 

711 

lbs. 

1,008,286 

13,904 

1,233,129 

14,915 

Grain — 

lbs. 

11,654 

57 

299,736 

1,513 

Oats  

lbs. 

429.475 

2,398 

489,680 

2,914 

5,305,005 

47,582 

5,690,017 

46,273 

Cornmeal  (maize  meal) 

..  ..lbs. 

64,892 

41 

54,650 

366 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  .  .lbs. 

123,662 

3,892 

168,560 

5,007 

Meat — Salted,  pickled, 

smoked 

lbs. 

175,810 

5,128 

182,525 

5,257 

lbs. 

29,346 

2,205 

25.561 

l'794 

.lbs. 

32,722 

1,103 

33,002 

1^216 

Lumber,  undressed.  .   .  . 

.  .sq.  ft. 

1,666,049 

22,739 

704,366 

8^881 

829,600 

1,263 

642,120 

853 

2,832 

7^850 

3,677 

10,112 

Brooms  and  brushes  . . 

. .  .  .doz. 

665 

459 

'842 

403 

Cattle   and   other   animal  foods 

lbs. 

182,727 

1,162 

189,924 

1,199 

lbs. 

1,670,259 

3,321 

2,244,920 

4,436 

. .   .  .yds. 

1,479,638 

39,794 

1,287,205 
888 

32,071 

456 

4,004 

8,559 

Painters'  colours  and 

materials 

lbs. 

46,519 

1,292 

50,906 

1,313 

,  lbs. 

5,679 

442 

4,490 

459 

lbs. 

398,288 

6,387 

376,970 

6,345 

Exports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  £495,701  as  compared  with  £437,751 
in  1926.  These  are  made  up  principally  of  spices  such  as  nutmegs  and  mace. 
Concentrated  lime  juice  forms  an  important  item  of  the  export  trade  as  does 
raw  cotton,  cotton  seeds  and  whale  oil  although  none  of  the  latter  was  exported 
in  1927,  the  whaling  industry  seemingly  having  fallen  on  evil  days. 


CODFISH  MARKET  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Milan,  June  20,  1928. — When  times  are  hard  in  Italy,  the  consumption  of 
codfish  always  increases,  as  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fish  products  imported. 
In  1927,  41,944  metric  tons  were  imported  as  against  39,348  in  1926  and  35,910 
metric  tons  in  1925. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from  the  leading  countries,  as  sources 
of  supply,  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927. 

1925  1926  1.927 

In  Metric  Tons 


Denmark   5,947  5,585  11,841 

France   7.305  10,007  8,713 

Great  Britain   3,749  4,644  1,697 

Norway   7.981  7,449  6,340 

Canada   7,624  9,037  11,843 

United  States   2,947  1,697  911 

Other  countries   353  926  598 


Total   35,906  39,345  41,943 


Canada  appears  to  have  taken  the  greatest  share  in  the  recent  increase  in 
trade.  The  'bulk  of  the  exports  credited  to  Denmark  is  probably  Icelandic.  In 
recent  years  Iceland  has  increased  its  sale  in  the  North  of  Italy  of  codfish, 
clearly  at  the  expense  of  Newfoundland.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  dealt 
with  later  on  in  this  report. 
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The  Italian  market  for  codfish  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  sections, 
Northern  and  Southern.  Types  of  fish  in  demand  in  these  two  markets  are 
very  distinct.  For  example,  while  Canada  holds  a  good  position  in  the  Southern 
Italian  trade,  Canadian  codfish  is  not  wanted  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Thus,  the 
big  markets  in  Tuscany  are  not  a  fertile  field  for  Canadian  cod,  which  is  sold 
in  Rome  and  south  of  that  city. 

MARKET  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY 

The  market  in  Southern  Italy  is  chiefly  for  Gaspe  dry-salted  codfish,  which 
brings  the  highest  price.  The  majority  of  this  business  is  handled  by  English 
firms  who  have  their  own  branches  in  Naples.  A  trade  inquiry  for  an  English 
house  which  has  been  doing  business  in  Northern  Italy  at.  Genoa,  and  is  now 
opening  a  branch  in  Naples  to  cater  for  the  Southern  Italian  codfish  market,  is 
published  on  page  76  in  this  issue. 

Gaspe  dry  salt  cod  comes  to  Naples,  as  a  rule,  packed  in  400-pound  wooden 
casks.  The  fish  range  from  a  half  to  one  kilogram  and  are  gutted.  As  this 
produce  comes  in  casks,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  proper  marking  should 
be  on  them.  The  casks  are  imported  free  of  duty  when  they  contain  fish.  Cod- 
fish packed  in  casks  should  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Decree  Law 
of  July  7,  1927,  which  has  now  been  approved  by  the  Italian  Senate.  The  exact 
new  marking  regulations,  however,  have  not  yet  been  issued,  although  they  are 
expected  within  a  month.  At  the  moment  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  article 
preserved,  the  substance  used  for  preservation,  the  net  weight  of  contents,  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  place  of  manufacture,  should  appear  on  the 
receptacles. 

Business  in  Southern  Italy  should  preferably  be  done  through  British  firms 
resident  there. 

MARKET  FOR  NORTHERN  ITALY 

In  the  northern  Italian  market,  bale-packing  is  preferred  and  the  principal 
source  of  supply  at  the  present  time  is  Iceland.  Newfoundland  fish  are  well 
known  on  this  market,  but  imports  from  that  country  are  said  to  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  Iceland  fish  are  stated  to  be  Whiter;  they  are  gutted  and  cleaned 
immediately  after  being  caught,  and  this  gives  them  a  preference.  Newfound- 
land shipments  are  said  to  contain  line  and  trawl  fish  mixed  together,  and  they 
should  be  kept  separate. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  displayed  regarding  the  prospects  for 
Canadian  fish  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  specify  the 
various  types  of  codfish  imported: — 

Ca)  Fully  dried  Iceland  Cod. — Sizes  a  half  to  one  kilo,  packed  in  bales  of 
50  kilos.    This  is  line-caught  fish. 

(b)  Labrador-style  cod,  that  is  soft-cured  or  cured  in  the  sun.  The  fish  are 
of  the  same  size  as  the  fully-dried  Iceland  cod  and  are  packed  in  the  same 
Way.  The  fish  in  this  instance  are  both  line  and  trawl.  These  originally 
came  from  Newfoundland,  as  the  name  denotes,  but  the  Icelander  prepared 
a  fish  similar  to  the  old  Newfoundland  Labrador  cod,  and  called  it  "  Labrador- 
style  cod  ".  In  Tuscany,  inroads  are  being  made  on  the  sales  of  this  type  of 
fish  by 

(c)  Washed  'and  pressed  cod. — This  is  cod  of  the  same  size,  washed  in 
brine  and  stacked  for  about  twelve  days,  with  careful  turning,  and  packed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  others  mentioned  above. 

(d)  Wet-salted  cod — that  is,  cod  with  practically  no  curing — is  the  fourth 
quality  sold  in  the  northern  Italian  market. 

Bale  packing  does  not  require  to  be  marked. 

Trade  inquiries  for  the  Southern  Italian  market  for  Gaspe  dry-salted  cod 
will  be  found  on  page  76  of  this  issue. 
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COAL  MARKET  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Milan,  June  19,  1928. — Complete  figuies  are  now  available  of  Italy's  imports 
of  coal  during  1927,  and  show  the  following  distribution  (in  metric  tons) : — 
Great  Britain,  6,418,219;  Germany,  1,505,818  and  3,088,906  (on  account  of 
reparations);  France,  360,215;  Poland,  1,157,702;  United  States,  449,913;  other 
countries,  1,077,948— a  total  of  14,058,721  metric  tons. 

As  this  office  has  recently  received  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  marketing  Canadian  coal  in  this  area,  some  further  notes  on  the  situation 
may  prove  of  interest. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Before  the  war,  Italy  imported  annually  about  11,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Sub- 
sequently, there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  of  over  10  per  cent  in  imports, 
as  the  above  figures  show. 

There  are  some  brown  coal  mines  in  Italy  which  are  in  active  production. 
The  Italian  Government  does  its  best  to  encourage  its  use  in  the  various  indus- 
tries; this  commodity,  however,  is  of  poor  quality.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  this  coal  is  only  used  around  the  mines,  as  its  transportation  in  a  country 
like  Italy,  where  inland  transportation,  owing  to  its  length,  is  a  vital  factor  in 
costs,  would  probably  prove  too  expensive  for  its  wider  distribution. 

At  the  end  of  the  English  coal  strike  British  exporters  found  the  Italian 
field  free  from  serious  competition  and  were  able  to  recapture  the  market.  In 
fact,  German  collieries  which  in  1926  had  shipped  large  quantities  of  coal  to 
Italy  subsequently  became  so  heavily  engaged  with  orders  from  France  and  other 
countries,  that  towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  were  forced  to  refuse  new  orders 
from  Italy  until  April,  1927.  American  coal  was  shut  out  of  the  market  on 
account  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  freights,  rendering  it  too  costly  to  compete 
seriously  against  British  coal.  As  a  result,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1927  were  nearly  double  those  of  1926—6,418,219  metric  tons  as  against  3,826,491 
metric  tons  in  1926 — and  practically  reached  the  level  of  1925  (6,733,703  metric 
tons). 

Other  sources  of  supply  were  the  Saar  and  Poland.  Poland  continued  to  ship 
to  Italy  fair  quantities  of  "splint"  for  use  in  glass  factories  and  iron  foundries. 
Some  good  consignments  also  of  steam  and  gas  coal  were  obtained  from  the  Saar 
Basin.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Saar  coal  is  as  a  rule  well  "screened"  and, 
owing  to  its  comparatively  low  cost,  has  been  largely  adopted  in  Italy  by  those 
who,  in  the  north  of  the  country,  own  steam  threshing  machines.  Imporfs  from 
Russia  became  almost  negligible  owing  to  the  bad  transport  organization  and 
high  cost. 

REPARATIONS  COAL 

Towards  the  end  of  1927  a  syndicate  was  formed  at  Milan  which  aroused 
great  interest  in  manufacturing  circles,  as  it  had  for  its  aim  the  sale  in  Italy  of 
German  reparation  coal.  This  concern,  the  Azienda  Nazionale  Consumatori 
Carbone,  is  said  to  have  been  formed,  with  the  support  of  the  Government, 
between  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  and  some  important  manufacturers. 

Consignments  to  Italy  of  German  reparation  coal  have  in  recent  years, 
partly  on  account  of  the  re-valuation  of  the  lira,  reached  a  considerable  figure 
(3,088,906  metric  tons  in  1927) ,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  fact  has  induced  the 
Italian  Government  to  adopt  measures  to  expedite  the  marketing  in  Italy  of 
German  coal,  which  has  so  far  been  largely  used  by  the  State  railways.  It  is  nqt, 
.however,  generally  liked,  owing  to  its  variable  quality.  The  Azienda  Nazionale 
Consumatori  Carbone  has  already  established  a  number  of  selling  branches  in  the 
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country,  but  has  not  yet  begun  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  stopped  the  free  importation  of  coal  from  Germany,  except  coal  for 
heating  and  metallurgical  purposes.  There  is,  however,  no  restriction  on  the  coal 
trade  as  a  whole.  It  is  understood  that  a  contract  has  been  arranged  for  the 
.delivery  of  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  for  the  next  two  years.  The  selling 
price  is  to  be  the  standard  price  at  the  time  of  delivery.  One  of  the  ideas  behind 
,the  scheme  seems  to  be  that  this  agreement  will  eliminate  the  coal  merchant  who 
,furnishes  the  coal  directly  to  manufacturers,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
product.  Remembering  the  influence  that  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  exer- 
cises on  the  various  industries  of  this  country,  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  this  newly  formed  company  is  well  supported. 

INCREASING  DEMAND 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  coal  in  Italy  has  increased  since  the 
war,  it  has  been  stated  by  10  per  cent.  This  would  bring  the  amount  necessary 
per  annum  to  over  12,000,000  tons.  This  is  not  excessive  as  over  14,500,000  tons 
were  imported  last  year. 

Prices  of  coal  in  Italy  are  of  course  well  known  like  the  prices  to  be  found 
in  the  Daily  Freight  Register,  published  in  England.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  recent  months,  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  Azienda  Nazionale 
Consumatori  Carbone,  there  has  been  a  fairly  brisk  demand  in  local  markets 
for  imported  coal,  such  as  from  Cardiff.  These  coals,  particularly  in  the  port 
of  Genoa,  have  shown  a  marked  increase.  This  is  due,  as  stated  above,  to  the 
absence  of  offers  from  the  United  States  and  the  scarcity  of  arrivals  of  British 
coal  of  every  kind,  but  principally  to  the  low  prices  ruling  even  for  good-quality 
British  coal.  These  factors  have  tended  to  react  in  favour  of  those  merchants 
importing  British  coal,  although  few  stocks  are  on  hand. 

Canadian  coal — that  is  coal  from  the  Atlantic  coast — which  is  of  fair  caloric 
heat — would  only  be  used  as  "splint"  for  glass,  ceramic,  and  enamelled  iron-ware 
factories.  All  caloric  heats  for  this  area  should  be  given  in  the  centigrade  system, 
and  they  must  range  from  7,000  to  8,300.  Practically  no  imported  coal  is  sold  in 
Italy  with  over  2  per  cent  sulphur.  The  average  ash  percentage  of  coals 
imported  into  this  market  is  from  2  to  7  per  cent;  any  product  outside  this 
range  is  regarded  with  disfavour.  Another  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
volatile  matter  percentage,  the  average  required  for  this  market  being  from  15 
to  35  per  cent.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  carbon  content  of  coal  for 
Italy  should  range  from  75  to  90  per  cent. 

In  case  any  exporter  from  Canada  should  care  to  try  out  this  market,  a 
Trade  Inquiry  is  published  on  page  76  of  this  issue  from  an  influential 
importer  of  British  coal  in  the  port  of  Genoa. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  extended  the  time 
limit  for  tenders  to  be  submitted  for  the  construction  of  grain  elevators  to 
^ugusrt  2,  when  plans,  specifications  and  prices  may  be  delivered.  The  elevators 
are  to  be  of  four  different  sizes  and  are  to  be  built  at  the  main  shipping  points 
on  the  provincial  state  railways.  The  capacity  of  the  elevators  is  500,  1,000. 
1,500  and  15,000  tons,  respectively,  the  largest  being  the  port  terminal  at 
La  Plata.  There  will  probably  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  elevators  all  told; 
the  exact  number  of  each  has  not  yet  been  determined,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  port  terminal.  However,  an  estimate  is  one  or  two  of  500  tons,  four  or 
five  of  1,0(K3  tons,  and  probably  twelve  of  1,500  tons.  No  plans  or  specifications 
have  been  issued,  this  matter  being  left  to  those  who  are  submitting  tenders. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1927 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Imports  and  Exports 

For  the  year  1927,  the  visible  balance  of  the  trade  of  Japan  is  again  adverse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  excess  of  imports  has  been  greatly  reduced  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  According  to  the  figures  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Finance,  the  visible  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  1927  amounted  to 
185,299,000  yen  as  compared  with  332,755,000  yen  in  1926,  a  decrease  of 
approximately  146,000,000  yen.  The  total  trade  of  Japan  in  1927  amounted 
to  4,169,000,000  yen  as  compared  with  4,422,000,000  yen,  representing  the  com- 
bined import  and  export  trade  for  the  year  1926.  Exports  for  the  year  1927 
were  reduced  by  52,600,000,  the  total  value  amounting  to  1,992,086,000  yen 
as  compared  with  2,044,686,000  yen  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  During 
the  year  under  review,  the  total  imports  showed  a  decline  in  value  amounting 
to  roughly  200,000,000  yen1.  The  total  imports  into  Japan  for  1927  were  valued 
at  2,177,325,000  yen,  while  in  the  preceding  year  the  value  amounted  to  2,377,- 
476,000  yen. 

The  principal  products  imported  and  exported  during  the  year,  with  the 
value  and  a  comparison  with  the  1926  figures  are  given  below: — 


Imports  in  1927  and  Comparison  with  1926 


Value  in  Yen 

Increase  or 

Product 

(In  1,000  Yen) 

Decrease 

1927 

1926 

(In  1,000  Yen) 

78,978 

50,694 

+  28,284 

Wheat  

53,925 

93,349 

39,424 

52,907 

61,392 

8.485 

75,799 

83,672 

7,873 

Salt  

3,573 

3,667 

94 

Crude  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  . . 

34,707 

40,019 

5,312 

32,750 

44,961 

12,211 

Phosphorite  

10,767 

9,152 

+ 

1,615 

98,882 

124,143 

25,261 

Cotton  raw  

624,596 

725,935 

-101,339 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc  

23,602 

24,934 

1,332 

Wool  

101,671 

86,062 

+ 

15,609 

12,797 

10,315 

+ 

2,482 

Wood  

103.758 

104,026 

268 

12.026 

13,382 

1,356 

7,815 

8.158 

343 

12,027 

7,971 

+ 

4,056 

5,477 

6,560 

1,083 

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns  

43.555 

32,484 

+ 

11,071 

11.931 

11,017 

+ 

914 

27,761 

20,830 

+ 

6,931 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  plate  sheet  and  tube  .  .  . 

89,054 

102,326 

13,272 

15.213 

18,774 

3,561 

9,146 

14,039 

4,893 

9,175 

9.530 

355 

17,730 

18,233 

503 

9.986 

11,925 

1,939 

7,560 

6,396 

+ 

1,164 

34,672 

29.268 

+ 

5,404 

15,322 

20,416 

5,094 

171 

361 

190 

18,391 

15,722 

+ 

2,669 

78,381 

90.686 

12,305 
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Exports  in  1927  and  Comparison  with  1926 

Value  in  Yen  Increase  or 

Product  (In  1,000  Yen)  Decrease 

1927  1926  (In  1,000  Yen) 

Beans  and  peas   10,337  10,941  -  604 

Aquatic  products   22,297  24,316  -  2,019 

Tea   10,897  12,112  -  1,215 

Sugar,  refined   28,920  34,032  -  5,112 

Comestibles,  in  tins  and  bottles   19,850  15,976  +  3,874 

Waste  silk  and  floss  silk   11,700  16,304  -  4,604 

Coal   25,507  31,123  -  5,616 

Wood   15,951  17,979  -  2,028 

Vegetable  fatty  oils   10,484  11.266  -  782 

Menthol  crystals   4,895  10,049  -  5,154 

Raw  silk   743,424  735,152  +  8.272 

Cotton  yarns   38,794  70,717  -  31,923 

Plaits  for  hat  making  .   8,462  10,447  -  1.985 

Silk  tissues   139,615  133,070  +  6,545 

Cotton  tissues   283.849  416,270  —  32,421 

Woollen  tissues   2,603  3,187  -  584 

Cotton  blankets   3,233  3,589  —  356 

Silk  handkerchiefs   5.914  4,810  +  1,104 

Knitted  goods   29,057  26,008  +  3,049 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets   9,427  11.455  —  2,028 

Buttons   9,853  8,514  +  1,339 

Papers   19,291  19,028  +  263 

Cement,  Portland   7.119  4,942  +  2,177 

Potteries   30.495  33,190  -  2,695 

Glass  and  glass  manufactures                    .   .  .  16,660  14,308  +  2,352 

Insulated  electric  wires   1,944  1,865  +  79 

Iron  manufactures   12.219  13,142  —  323 

Gum  tires   4,942  4,735  +  207 

Machines  and  parts  thereof   11,626  9,224  +  2,402 

Umbrellas   2,343  3,000  —  657 

Brushes   5,632  7,233  -  1,601 

Lamps  and  parts  thereof   6,858  6,616  +  242 

Toys   10,515  10,863  -  348 


Canada's  share  in  japan's  trade 

With  so  great  a  fall  in  the  value'  of  imports  into  Japan  during  1927  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  roughly  200,000,000  yen,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  this  country  would 
share  in  the  general  decline.  Canada  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  $29,616,517 
in  1927,  a  decrease  of  approximately  $8,000,000  over  the  previous  year, 
when  the  exports  were  valued  at  $37,913,668,  and  constituted  a  record.  Canada's 
exports  to  Japan  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows:  1924,  $25,099,376; 
1925,  $25,675,012;  1926,  $37,913,668;  1927,  $29,616,517. 

From  1920  until  1927,  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Japan  has  shown  remark- 
able increase  in  point  of  value.  Although  the  exports  last  year  did  not 
maintain  the  high  level  reached  in  1926,  at  the  same  time  they  were  greater  by 
nearly  $4,000,000  than  in  any  other  previous  year. 

Following  upon  the  financial  crisis  that  occurred  in  April  1927,  and  the 
tremendous  losses  that  engued,  Japan  made  every  effort  to  decrease  her  imports 
and  increase  her  exports.  The  visible  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  has  been 
reduced  by  146,000,000  yen. 

Almost  80  per  cent  of  Canada's  trade  decrease  in  exports  is  accounted 
for  by  one  product,  wheat,  the  value  in  1927  being  approximately  $8,500,000 
as  against  $15,000,000  in  1926.  This  fall  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  restricted 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  following  on  the  financial  panic  and  the  general 
business  depression. 

There  was  an  increase  of  almost  $500,000  in  the  exports  of  flour  from 
Canada  to  Japan  in  1927,  the  total  value  for  the  last  calendar  year  amount- 
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ing  to  slightly  over  $1,000,000.  This  product  is  used  by  Japanese  millers  to  mix 
with  softer  grades.  Canadian  flour  exported  to  Japan  is  frequently  re-exported 
to  Northern  China  and  Manchuria. 

According  to  the  statistics  so  far  available,  it  appears  that  no  decrease 
took  place  in  the  value  of  lumber  exported  to  Japan.  In  point  of  value  this 
is  Canada's  second  largest  item,  and  was  valued  at  $5,500,000,  about  the  same 
as  the  previous  year. 

The  export  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  showed  a  decided  increase:  $2,795,- 
835  as  against  $2,162,739  in  1926;  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  total 
imports  into  this  country  declined  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,000,000  yen.  Of 
the  other  products  that  comprise  the  principal  exports  from  Canada  to  Japan — 
aluminium,  lead  and  zinc — all  showed  a  decline  in  value:  aluminium,  $1,023,- 
892  against  $1,222,743  in  1926;  lead,  $3,932,912  against  $4,559,686;  and  zinc, 
$1,641;666  against  $2,761,752. 

EXPORTS   FROM   JAPAN   TO  CANADA 

During  the  year  1927  only  a  slight  increase  took  place  in  the  value  of  the 
goods  shipped  from  Japan  to  Canada.  The  following  figures  show  the  value 
of  exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  for  the  last  four  years:  1924,  $6,329,128; 
1925,  $8,578,744;  1926,  $11,239,604;  1927,  $11,840,212. 

The  increase  amounted  to  about  $600,000,  which  is  by  no  means  large, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  total  exports  of  Japan  showed  a  decrease  of  52,000,000 
yen,  which  means  that  Canada  was  onie  of  the  few  countries  to  which  Japan 
was  able  to  maintain  her  exports. 

PRINCIPAL  CUBAN  FOODSTUFFS  IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Havana,  June  25,  1928. — Rice. — The  imports  of  rice,  Cuba's  foremost  food- 
stuff staple,  have  been  moderate  of  late,  because  early  arrivals  since  January 
have  been  excessive  and  the  Island  is  more  than  well  supplied.  Cuba  is  showing 
a  tendency  to  buy  more  of  her  rice  supplies  trom  the  United  States  than  from 
Siam.  The  proximity  of  the  former  country  offers  speedier  shipments  to  meet 
sudden  demands  or  fluctuations  in  price.  Another  reason  is  that  the  Cuban 
rice  mill  established  three  years  ago  in  Havana  which  prepares  certain  types 
more  suited  to  the  Cuban  trade,  is  increasing  its  business,  and  buys  from  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  Cuba's  purchases  of  rice 
from  the  United  States  increased  to  337,732  pounds  as  against  17,543  pounds 
for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Onions. — Imports  for  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  29,683  packages,  being 
about  25  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average  for  the  month.  The  imports  are 
mostly  of  Egyptian  onions  on  direct  purchases  from  Egypt,  and  on  sales  made 
by  New  York  and  Boston  at  prices  lower  than  those  being  quoted  from  Egypt. 
A  decided  decrease  in  purchases  and  importations  may  be  anticipated.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  Canary  islands  are  practically  Egypt's  only  competitors. 

Flour. — May  arrivals  through  Havana  have  been  under  the  monthly  average 
of  the  four  previous  months  of  the  year,  which  stands  at  47,981  sacks.  Nearly 
all  the  flour  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1928  was  $122,160 — half  the  amount  for  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year.  May  flour  arrivals  in  Havana  are  as  follows:  New  York,  20,522 
sacks;  New  Orleans,  17,478;  Baltimore,  300;  Galveston,  1,450;  and  Key  West, 
650,  making  a  total  of  40,400  sacks. 
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Potatoes. — May  potato  arrivals  included  the  following:  Charlottetown, 
15.300  sacks;  New  York,  14,300:  and  Halifax.,  21,908  sacks.  Importation  would 
probably  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  stocks  of  the  second 
domestic  (Guinea)  crops  were  greater  than  last  year  on  account  of  heavier 
plantings  occasioned  by  increased  tariff  protection  and  favourable  seasons.  An 
effort  by  -some  domestic  producers  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  higher  tariff  to 
July  15  instead  of  to  June  1  has  not  met  with  success. 

Yellow  Corn. — Imports  for  May  total  17,952  bags — a  low  record  and  about 
60  per  cent  below  the  average  for  this  month.  The  drop  in  imports  is  accounted 
for  by  the  unloading  of  accumulated  stocks  of  native  corn  that  could  not  be 
held  longer. 

Feed. — The  average  import  of  oats  in  May  is  around  14,000  sacks,  but  last 
month  only  9,650  sacks  entered  the  market.  The  high  price  of  imported  oats 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  present  rainy  season  on  fodder  are  given  as  the 
reasons.  This  also  applies  to  bran,  imports  of  which  fell  from  6,030  sacks  in 
the  previous  month  to  2,200  sacks.  Hay  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
slightly  improved.  Arrivals  in  Havana  during  May  were:  New  York,  4,712; 
Newport  News,  2,100;  and  New  Orleans,  43 — a  total  of  6,855  bundles. 

Cheese. — During  the  first  three  months  of  1928,  Cuban  imports  of  cheese 
have  dropped  50  per  cent.  This  is  'accounted  for  largely  by  the  hard  times; 
for  it  is  usual  for  Cuban  merchants  to  buy  during  the  low-price  period  in  spring 
for  the  year's  supply.  New  York  supplies  95  per  cent  of  the  cheese  imports 
of  Cuba. 

Butter. — Butter  imports  continue  to  drop  largely  owing  to  local  competi- 
tion. This  decrease  is  applicable  to  supplies  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe.  Of  the  May  butter  arrivals  100  cases  came  from  Sidney 
Harbour,  four  from  Rotterdam.,  ten  from  Santander,  155  from  Gijon,  and  the 
balance  of  over  2,000  cases  from  the  United  States,  mostly  through  Key  West 
and  New  York. 

Canned  Milk. — Arrivals  of  both  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  May 
have  been  slightly  over  the  monthly  average  of  1927,  which  was  55,925  cases 
and  6,056  cases  respectively.  Fresh  milk  is  plentiful  just  now,  and  merchants 
are  well  stocked  with  preserved  milks  so  that  there  will  not  likely  be  much 
activity  until  the  fall,  as  orders  for  summer  requirements  have  just  been  placed. 

Fish. — The  codfish  market  shows  no  recent  change  except  that  1928  imports 
are  less  generally  than  those  of  1927.  Consumption  usuallv  declines  during 
the  "  dead  season/'  so  that  the  condition  is  not  likely  to  change  for  several 
months.  Havana  received  5,025  cases  of  dried  cod  during  May,  of  which  only 
840  cases  came  direct  from  Canada.  Norway  shipped  3,417  cases,  while  451 
came  from  New  York.  Canned  fish  imports  in  May  were  on  a  par  with  the 
previous  year,  although  in  the  previous  months  of  this  year  they  were  consider- 
ably less.    Out  of  a  total  of  7,855  cases  in  May,  7,388  came  from  Vigo. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  imports  of  preserved  fruits  continue  to  be  very 
weak,  and  are  only  about  one  quarter  of  last  year's  average.  Practically  all 
the  trade  is  from  San  Francisco.  Imports  of  canned  vegetables  have  been 
badlv  affected  by  tihe  increased  tariff.  The  May  arrivals  were  only  775  cases, 
of  which  190  came  from  New  York,  377  from  Baltimore,  100  from  Valencia,  183 
from  San  Francisco  and  25  from  Antwerp.  The  increased  local  production 
of  vegetables,  and  the  establishment  of  local  canneries  has  caused  this  decline 
from  an  average  monthly  import  in  1927  of  17,278  cases. 
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Hams,  etc. — The  increased  tariff  duties  on  pork  products'  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  lessen  import®,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  At  the 
present  time  low  prices  are  prevailing,  and  this  is  thought  to  have  offset  the 
encouragement  to  hog  raisers  given  by  the  new  tariff.  The  United  States  is 
practically  the  sole  supplier,  with  occasional  small  shipments  from  Spain.  There 
is  normally  a  large  consumption.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1928,  2,654,130 
pounds  were  imported.  Salt  pork  is  also  maintaining  its  prominent  place  in 
Cuba's  import  trade  notwithstanding  abnormal  and  depressed  conditions  and 
the  influence  of  the  new  tariff.  Jerked  beef  has,  however,  lost  quite  a  lot  of 
its  former  demand,  and  recent  shipments  "  on  consignment "  have  helped  to 
reduce  prices  and  disturb  the  market  since  many  buyers  had  previously  con- 
tracted at  higher  prices. 


ECUADOR   AS   A  MARKET* 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
VI 

Railways  and  Railway  Supplies 

There  are  a  few  firms  and  some  railway  engineers  and  contractors  to  whom 
Canadians  interested  in  supplying  railway  equipment  might  write  for  informa- 
tion. Their  names  and  addresses,  together  with  a  list  of  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  railway  material  in  Ecuador,  can  be  obtained  on  request  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce^  Ottawa.  The  Universal  Directory  of 
Railway  Officials,  the  offices  of  which  are  at  33  Tothill  street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.  1,  and  which  may  be  obtained  for  20s.  net,  post  free,  gives  the 
mileage,  number  of  locomotives,  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  officials  of  every  railway  in  the  world,  and  to  this  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  railway  material  are  referred. 

There  are  about  900  kilometres  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  republic, 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  road  between  Duran  and  Quito,  the  capital.  The 
remaining  half  is  made  up  of  seven  other  independent  lines  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  latter  systems  are  of  short  length,  but  are  being  extended 
slowly  as  funds  can  be  found  to  pay  for  material  and  labour.  The  lack  of  money 
or  credit  in  the  country  hinders  the  railway  building  which  present  agricultural 
expansion  demands.  There  is  also  a  small  mileage  of  light  railway  in  opera- 
tion and  under  construction  on  banana,  cocoa,  and  coffee  plantations.  Although 
the  consumption  of  material  for  both  heavy  and  light  railways  is  small,  the' 
trade  is  well  worth  going  after.  Exporters  are  reminded  that  letters  written  to 
Ecuadorian  firms  which  do  not  give  complete  information  are  not  likely  to 
receive  much  consideration.  Some  trouble  should  be  taken  to  obtain  freight 
rates  from  Canada  and  to  give  quotations  both  f.o.b.  seaboard  and  when  possible 
c.i.f.  Guayaquil. 


RAILWAY  MATERIAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

There  is  such  a  large  market  for  railway  material  in  South  America  that 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  money  spent  for  principals  of  manufac- 
turing firms  to  visit  the  Southern  Continent  in  person.  During  and  since  the 
war  there  has  been  little  railway  expansion.    In  fact,  repairs  and  replacements 


*  Former  reports  m  this  series  have  been  published  as  under:  "The  Republic  and  Its 
Resources"  (No.  1254);  "Foreign  Trade"  (No.  1255);  "Import  Trade— Textiles"  (No.  1269): 
Imports  oi  Food  Products  and  of  Iron  and  Steel  (No.  1270),  and  "Miscellaneous  Imports  and 
Trade  Inquiries"  (No.  1275). 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  kept  up,  so  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  new 
mileage  required.  In  almost  every  South  American  republic,  government 
finances  and  commercial  conditions  have  been  improving,  consequently  railway 
extensions  which  were  planned  several  years  ago  are  now  being  revised  with  the 
idea  of  undertaking  the  most  important  of  them.  Probably  70  per  cent  of  this 
railway  mileage  is  controlled  by  English  capital  with  head  offices  in  London. 
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Keeping  strictly  to  general  policy,  purchases  of  all  imported  supplies  are  made 
by  London  headquarters  and  not  by  local  management;  the  latter  indents  on 
the  home  office  for  general  stores,  only  small  emergency  purchases  being  made 
locally.  The  local  boards  naturally  have  a  free  hand  in  the  purchase  of  national 
products  which  are  used  by  their  respective  roads.  When  indenting  on  London 
the  local  management,  in  many  cases,  will  influence  the  source  of  purchase  by 
indicating  a  preference  for  the  product  of  a  certain  manufacturer. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  material  would  profit  were  they  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  both  the  South  American  and  London  managements 
of  these  different  railways.  The  advantage  of  a  personal  visit,  thereby  meeting 
the  manager,  the  engineer,  and  the  superintendent  of  stores,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  principals  of  many  European  and  American  manufacturers 
have  been  following  this  policy  with  such  success  that  it  would  seem  very  diffi- 
cult for  Canadian  producers  to  obtain  a  foothold  unless  they  did  likewise.  Con- 
ditions are  very  different  in  South  America  from  the  Northern  Continent.  The 
temperament  of  the  people,  the  manner  of  doing  business,  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  and  packing  due  to  the  varying  kinds  of  unloading  and  reship- 
ment  of  goods  after  arrival  at  the  final  port,  and  the  quality,  price,  and  source 
of  competitive  products  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  can  only 
be  really  understood  by  a  personal  visit. 

LINES  IN  ECUADOR 

Guayaquil-Quito  Railway. — The  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway  is  government 
owned  and  has  287.5  miles  of  42-inch  gauge  track  in  operation  between  Duran 
and  Quito.  Duran  will  probably  always  remain  the  coast  terminus  of  this  rail- 
way, as  it  is  not  practicable  to  bridge  over  the  Guayas  river  to  permit  trains 
to  enter  Guayaquil,  the  main  port  of  Ecuador.  The  company  has  9  locomotives, 
15  passenger  coaches,  80  freight  cars,  and  a  small  fleet  of  lighters  and  tugs  for 
transporting  passengers  and  freight  across  the  river.  The  administrative  offices 
are  at  Quito.  Sr.  Manuel  Navarro,  a  capable  and  energetic  official,  is  president; 
he  is  very  enthusiastic  regarding  his  line  and  its  intended  improvements  and 
extensions.  The  chief  engineer,  the  superintendent  of  transportation,  and  the 
superintendent  of  stores  are  at  Huigra,  four  and  a  half  hours'  run  from  Duran. 

The  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway  was  first  surveyed  in  1897  by  a  party  of 
United  States  engineers,  who  placed  before  the  Ecuadorian  Government  a  plan; 
this,  although  enthusiastically  accepted,  was  not  completed  until  1908  owing  to 
both  engineering  and  financial  difficulties,  but  principally  the  latter.  Com- 
mencing at  Duran  at  sea-level,  the  line  crosses  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  some 
60  kilometres  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  From  kilometre  87  to  kilometre  166 
there  is  a  climb  of  10,000  feet.  On  account  of  the  constant  dangers  through 
wash-outs  and  rock-slide,  the  train  stops  overnight  at  Rio  Bamba,  so  that  the 
whole  journey,  which  is  made  during  the  daytime  only,  occupies  thirty-five 
hours. 

RAILWAYS   UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway. — The  construction  of  this  line,  which  will  give 
Quito  a  port  at  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Pacific  near  the  southern  frontier  of 
Colombia,  has  only  been  commenced.  The  whole  road  has  been  surveyed 
and  trains  are  running  out  of  Quito  for  a  distance  of  some  100  kilometres. 
Railway  ties,  however,  have  been  laid  a  distance  of  about  200  kilometres. 

Sibambe-Cuenca  Railway. — This  line,  42-inch  gauge,  connects  with  the 
Guayaquil-Quito  railway  at  Sibambe  and  will  run  to  Cuenca,  a  distance  of 
approximately  160  kilometres.    At  present  the  road  is  only  in  opeiation 
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between  Sibambe  and  Tipococha,  a  distance  of  47  kilometres,  and  is  under 
construction  between  this  latter  point  and  Tambo,  a  distance  of  about  24 
kilometres.  Beyond  this  point  to  Cuenca  nothing  but  survey  work  has  been 
done. 

Guayaquil-Salinas  Railway. — This  road  connects  the  city  of  Guayaquil 
with  the  town  of  Salinas,  a  distance  of  160  kilometres,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  branch  line,  30  kilometres  in  length,  is  to  run  to  Playas  on  the 
gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  guage  of  this  line  is  4  feet  8j>  inches,  and  is  the  only 
standard  guage  in  the  country.  Track  has  already  been  laid  to  the  town  of 
Santa  Elena,  a  distance  of  approximately  140  kilometres  from  Guayaquil. 
The  sleepers  have  been  laid  to  Playas,  but  no  rails  as  yet. 

Ambato-Curaray  Railway. — The  object  of  this  railway,  which  is  42-inch 
gauge,  is  to  furnish  an  eastern  outlet  from  Ecuador  by  way  of  the  Curaray 
river  to  the  Amazon.  So  far  only  34  kilometres  are  in  operation,  and  it,  is 
doubtful  if  any  more  construction  will  be  done  at  present  as  it  is  not  con- 
sidered of  immediate  necessity.  However,  in  order  to  reach  certain  oil  mines 
and  other  concessions  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  the  end  of  the  line  with  automobile  roads,  some  of  which 
are  actually  under  construction. 

Puerto  Bolivar-Loja  Railway. — This  narrow-gauge  line  of  75  centimetres 
will  connect  the  town  of  Puerto  Bolivar  on  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  with  the  town 
of  Loja,  a  distance  of  about  300  kilometres.  About  60  kilometres  from  Puerto 
Bolivar  is  now  in  operation.  The  gold  mines  in  Zaruma  are  located  by  this 
road,  and  the  present  programme  of  construction  is  to  extend  the  railroad  to  the 
mines,  a  distance  of  approximately  130  kilometres  from  Puerto  Bolivar. 

Bahio-Chone  Railway. — This  railroad  was  planned  eventually  to  connect 
Quito  with  Bahia,  thus  giving  the  Andean  plateau  a  third  port  on  the  Pacific. 
It  is  a  narrow-gauge  railway  of  75  centimetres  and  at  present  is  operating 
between  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  situated  on  the  Pacific,  with  the  town  of  Chone 
at  a  distance  of  about  60  kilometres.  While  the  road  to  Quito  has  been  surveyed, 
it  is  not  likely  that  construction  work  will  be  continued  in  viewT  of  the  steady 
progress  that  is  now  being  made  upon  the  Quito-Esmeraldas  line.  The  con- 
structed portion  of  this  line'  has  been  in  operation  for  about  fifteen  years  and 
serves  the  zone  where  ivory  nuts  are  produced. 

Manta-Sanfra  Ana  Railway. — This  line  of  75  centimetres)  connects  the 
town  of  Manata  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  towns  of  Portoviejo  and  Santa 
Ana,  passing  Montecristi  en  route.  The  area  served  by  this  railroad  is  the 
largest  centre  for  the  production  of  Panama  hats. 


DESCRIPTION  AJ\D  MARKING  OF  HONEY  IN  DENMARK 

Regulations  regarding  the  description  and  marking  of  honey  offered  for  sale 
in  Denmark  define  the  conditions  under  which  the  terms  "  Table  Honey," 
"  Dessert  Honey'"  "  Clover  Honey,"  "  Lime  Honey,"  «  Heather  Honey,"  "  Comb 
Honey,"  "  Heated  Honey  "  and  the  like  may  be  used,  and  also  provide  that  no 
colouring  matter,  preserving  matter,  sugar  or  water  must  be  added  to  honey. 
The  containers  of  honey  of  foreign  origin  must  be  marked  on  import,  as  well 
as  on  sale,  with  the  word  Uclenlandsk  "  in  black  letters  at  least  20  mm.  high 
in  a  distinct  and  legible  manner. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  SITUATION  IN  CHILE 

In  view  of  the  appreciable  price  reduction  rendered  possible  by  the  new 
tariff,  an  increased  demand  has  arisen  in  Chile  for  motor-cars,  motor-cycles,  and 
motor- trucks,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  It  has  been  possible 
for  importers  to  reduce  their  selling  prices  by  as  much  as  28  per  cent,  and  this 
has  created  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  all  classes  of  mot/or  vehicles, 
with  a  correspondingly  heavy  depletion  of  stock. 


LITHUANIAN  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  June  27,  1928. — The  customs  duties  levied  on  certain  products 
imported  into  Lithuania  were  increased  on  June  15  by  presidential  decree. 
Among  the  goods  affected  are  tires  and  motor  vehicles.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  revised  duties,  with  the  former  rates  of  duty  being  given  for  purposes 
of  comparison: — 

[Lita=10  cent?  Canadian.] 

Revised  Former 

Tariff  Dutv  Dutv 

No.  Products  Lits  per  kg.     Lits  per  kg. 

85(1)  Benzine,  gasoline,  ligroine,  naphtha  ether,  photogene 

and  other  light  naphtha  distillates  

88(1)   (e)  Tires  and  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars,  carriages 

and  cycles  

173(1)  Passenger  vehicles:  — 

(a)  Large,  such  as  coaches,  brakes,  laundaus,  stage 
coaches,  omnibuses,  etc  

(b)  Light,   such    as    two-seater    brakes,  phaetons, 
cabriolets,  cabs,  sleighs,  carriages,  etc  

173(2)  Platform  wagons,  vans,  tank  wagons,  spring  carts.  .  . . 
17313)  Cycles:  — 

(a)  Bicycles  

(b)  Tricycles  

(c)  Four-wheeled  cycles  

(d)  Children's  cycles  

173(4)   (a)  Carts  for  agricultural  purposes,  plain,  and  sim- 
ilar carts,  sleighs  for  hauling  loads   

173(7)  Motor  cars:— 

For  passengers,  weighing: 

(a)  Up  to  1,000  kgs  

(b)  From  1,000  to  1,600  kgs  

(c)  From  1,600  to  2,500  kgs  

(d)  More  than  2,500  kgs.  

(e)  Trucks   [\ 

Motor  car  chassis  weighing: 

(f)  Up  to  1,200  kgs  

(g)  More  than  1,200  kgs  

173(8)  Motor  cycles  of  all  kinds,  and  side  cars  


0.30 

0.20 

3 

2 

each 

each 

600 

400 

400 

200 

200 

100 

40 

30 

50 

40 

60 

50 

2 

40 

20 

per  kg. 

per  kg. 

2.00 

0.90 

2.50 

1.20 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

0.50 

0.35 

0.70 

0.30 

0.50 

0.30 

2 

IMPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  INTO  SPAIN 

Importers  of  wheat  into  Spain  must  furnish  to  the  Director  General  of 
Supplies  particulars  of  the  quantities  imported,  the  origin  and  class  of  wheat 
the  date  of  shipment  and  consignment,  and  the  port  of  destination.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  should  the  shortage  of  supplies  and 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  bread  in  particular  provinces  render  the  course 
necessary. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  ICELAND 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  Iceland, 
the  demand  for  agricultural  implements  is  even  more  limited  than  the  size  of  the 
country  would  indicate.  The  climate  naturally  limits  rigidly  the  variety  of 
crops  that  can  be  grown,  and  as  hay  is  practically  the  only  crop,  the  demand 
for  agricultural  implements  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  mowers  and  rakes. 
The  demand  for  these  two  types  at  present  is  small,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
grow  as  the  expected  modernization  of  Icelandic  agriculture  progresses.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Commercial  Attache  at  Copenhagen,  French  and  German 
mowers  and  rakeis  have  been  sold  to  some  extent,  but  the  greater  number  of 
those  in  use  are  apparently  American  or  Canadian.  Demands  for  ploughs, 
harrows,  spades,  shovels,  etc.,  are  increasing  slowly.  They  are  supplied  entirely 
through  import,  chiefly  by  Danish  and  German  firms.  Co-operative  stores  are 
important  distributors  of  all  agricultural  machinery  and  tools. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  9,  1928 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  9,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July 
3,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Monetary 

Parity 

July  3, 

July  9, 

Country 

Unit 

1928 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

,  Belga 

.  1390 

.*1399 

.  1398 

.  1930 

0079 

0079 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

f»9Q7 

.  uzy  / 

.0296 

.  —  UoU 

OftQQ 

.  ZOoo 

.0252 

.0253 

.0252 

.039178 

.0393 

.0393 

.2382 

.2393 

.2394 

 £ 

4.861 

4.8864 

4.8S34 

.  1930 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  

 Florin 

.4020 

.4039 

.4039 

.1749 

.1754 

.1754 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2681 

.2682 

1.0805 

.0456 

.0455 

.1930 

.0061 

.00615 

.1930 

.1651 

.1656 

.2680 

.2688 

.2689 

.1930 

.1932 

.1932 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0025 

Argentine  Rep.. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4269 

.4245 

.5462 

.1203 

.1198 

Chile  

.1217 

.1223 

.1218 

.9733 

.9899 

.9899 

 % 

.4985 

.4750 

.4730 

4.8665 

4.0100 

4.0150 

.1930 

.1934 

.1941 

1.0342 

1.02756 

1.0250 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9993 

.4020 

.4035 

.4035 

 Tael 

.6618 

.6525 

.3650 

.3650 

.3650 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4666 

.4636 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4586 

.4586 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.5664 

.5664 

.1930 

.0393 

.0392 

.1930 

.0393 

.0392 

4.86§ 

4.8725 

4.8700 

 $  1 

British  Guiana. 

1.0000 

1.01  —1.02 

1.001— 1.01 

;  .y  \ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.001—1.024 

1.001— 1.02 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

573.  Canned  Salmon — Frankfurt  concern  wishes  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
packer  for  distribution  in  Western  Germany  and  the  Rhine  Vailley. 

574.  Dry  Salted  Gaspe  Codfish. — Italian  mm  in  Bari,  Italy,  are  looking  for  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  salted  Gaspe  cod. 

575.  Dry  Salted  Cod. — British  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  importing  Gaspe 
dry-salted  cod  in  casks,  for  their  new  branch  in  Naples. 

576.  Dry  Salted  Cod. — Firm  in  Messina,  Italy,  desire  to  import  Canadian  dry-salted 
ood  in  casks. 

577.  Ch^ecje.— Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  submit  offers  to  concern  in  Frankfurt 
for  sale  in  Western  Germany  and  the  Rhine  Valley. 

57S.  Cheese  and  Hams. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  bulk  cheese  and  hams,  for  whom  they  would  act  as  agents  or  brokers. 

579.  Honey. — Importer  and  commission  agent  in  Frankfurt  desires  quotations  on  Cana- 
dian honey  for  distribution  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and  Western'  Germany. 

Miscellaneous 

580.  Coal. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy  desirous  of  importing  British  coal,  if  up  to  market 
requirements. 

581.  Whale  Oil.— A  party  in  Riga,  Latvia,  wishes  to  secure  samples  and  prices,  c.i.f. 
Riga,  for  lots  of  10  to  20  tons  from  Canadian  exporters  of  whale  oil. 

582.  Tallow. — A  party  in  Riga,  Latvia,  wishes  to  secure  from  Canadian  exporters 
samples  and  prices,  c.ii.  Riga,  of  tall  aw  in  lots  of  20  to  50  tons. 

583.  Industrial  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  willing  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  oil  and  greases  for  the  soap  industry. 

584.  Tanning  Extracts. — A  party  in  Riga,  Latvia,  wishes  to  secure  samples  and  prices, 
c.i.f.  Riga,  for  quantities  from  5  to  10  tons  of  all  kinds  of  tanning  extracts. 

5S5.  Paper— Cardijcard  and  Wrapping. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-grade  paper,  cardboard  and  wrapping  paper. 

580.  Brass  and  Copper  Sheet;  Leather  Straw  Board  and  Paper. — A  firm  of  importers 
in  Meerut,  India,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  interested  Canadian  firms  exporting 
the  above  commodities. 

587.  Lumher.— A  firm  in  Port-au-Prinice,  Haiti,  wish  to  buy  Canadian  white  pine  of  a 
u  Select  No.  1  W.I.  Shippers"  grade. 

588.  Domestic  Woodfnware. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester,  with  wholesale 
connection,  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  domestic  woodenware. 

589.  Acetate  of  Lime. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  interested  as  buyers  in 
receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  on  acetate  of  lime  in  500  to  100-ton  lots. 

590.  ^ Metal  and  Ferro- Alloys.— A  party  in  Riga,  Latvia,  is  desirous  of  getting  m  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  metals  and  ferroalloys  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
these  products  into  Latvia.  . 

591  Siltco-M  \noanese  and  Silico- Aluminium. —A  party  in  Riga  Latvia,  wishes  to 
secure  quotations  c.ii:  Danzig-Neufahrwasser  on  trial  shipments  of  silicon  anganese  and 
si  1  i  c  o  -a  1  am  inium . 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Scotland,  July  20;   Empress  of  Australia.  July  25; 
Montnairn,  Aug.  4;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  4. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverbrae,  July  20';  Montrose.  Aug.  1;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Metagama, 
Aug.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Conqueror,  July  14;  Canadian  Inventor.  July  24; 
Canadian  Traveler,  Aug.  3;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  2;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
July  27;  Nubian,  Dominion  Line.  Aug.  4. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  July  20;  Carrigca  Head, 
Aug.  5 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  July  27;  Canadian  Hunter,  Aug.  10 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  July  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita.  July  26;  Bothwell,  Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Coraeero. 
July  20;  Letitia,  July  27;  Carmia,  Aug.  3;  At  hernia,  Aug.  10 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  July  27;  Co  mi  no,  Aug.  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool.— Montdare,  July  20;  Duchess  of  At  hall.  July  27;  Montcalm,  Aug.  3; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  20;  Andania,  Aug.  3 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Nessian,  July  2U ;  Regima,  July  28;  Laurentic,  Aug.  4;  Doric  Aug.  11— 
all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. ^Megantic.  July  26;  Albert!  c.  Aug.  9^both  White  Star  Line;  Beaverbrae, 
July  20;  Beaverhill.  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  10— all  Canadian  Pacific  ; 
Canadian  Inventor,  July  24;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug.  3;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13— all 
Canadian  National;  Ariano,  July  27;  Comino,  Aug.  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester*.— jManchester  Citizen,  July  19;  Manchester  Hegiiment,  July  20; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  9' — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  July  20;  Cairnglen,  July  27;  Cairnross,  Aug.  3; 
Cairnesk.  Aug.  10 — all  Thomson. 

To  Southampton. — Megan-tic,  July  26:  Albert ic.  Aug.  91 — both  White  Star  Line;  Mont- 
rose, Aug.  1;  Metagama,  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County.  County  Line,  Aug.  6. 

To  Bremen. ^Cairndhu.  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11;  Crefe'ld.  North  German  Lloyd,  Aug.  4. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  July  20;  a  steamer,  July  26— both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverhill,  July  27;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  10— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County.  July  19;  Bochum.  July  26;  Brant  County,.  Aug.  9;  Queens  County.  Aug.  16— all 
County  Line;  Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd.  Aug.  4;  Cairndhu..  Thomson  Line.  Aug.  11. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Georgio  Ohlsen,  July  20;  Valperga,  July  30-^both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam.— Bjornstj erne  Bjiornson,  July  20;  Grey  County,  Aug.  6— both  County 
Linp. 

To  Norweclan  Ports. — Folenfjord.  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  25. 
To  Australlan  Ports.— Canadian  Commander,  July  21;  Canadian  Victor,  Aug.  11— both 
Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  July  25;  Benicia. 
New  Zealand.  SS.,  Aug.  10. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Murjek,  Canadian-jSouth  American  Line,  July  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. — A  steamer,  Munson  SS.,  about  August  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados.  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Squatter,  July  19;  Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  2;  Canadian  Beaver,  Aug.  16 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
National,  July  25. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hedrum,  July  27;  Spic,  Aug.  10 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Canadian  Sapper*  Canadian  National, 
July  20;  Rosiland,  Canada  SS.,  July  21,  Aug.  4. 

To  Cornerbrook.— Nayarit,  July  16,  July  30;  New  Northland,  July  25,  Aug.  11— both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  July  28;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Aug.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  July  16. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1 ;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Str.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia..  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  18— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  July  24,  Aug.  7;  Silvia,  July  17.  July  31,  Aug.  14— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  iSS.,  July  27,  Aug.  10. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  30. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Sauibro,  Farquhar  SS..  July  26. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper.  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  1. 

To  St.  Pierre  (Miquelon). — Furnorth,  July  27.  Aug.  10;  Skipper.  Aug.  1 — -both 
Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  July  27;  Skirmisher, 
Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  National;  Adour,  July  19;  Hedrun,  Aug.  2 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  July  25;  Caledonia,  Aug.  8 — 
both  Pickfiord  &  Black 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Aug.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  16. — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai.— Paris  Mam,  July  23;  Arabia  MaruyJuly 
29;   Alabama  Maru,  Aug.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tcucer,  July  17;  Tyndareus,  Aug.  7— 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service 
July  2.5. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnare®  Australian 
Service,  Aug.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dcnedin.— Golden  Gate,  America.n-Australia-Orient 
Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste.  Feltre, 

Navigaziome  Libera  Treistina.  Aug.  17. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  Cic  Gle.  Transatlantique,  Aug.  7. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen.— Seattle,  July  26;  San  Francisco,  Aug.  9 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  July  23;  Noorderdyk,  Aug. 
12-^both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  July  26;  Nebraska, 
Aug.  9— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Exporter,  July  22;  Pacific  Trader,  Aug.  5— both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston.— Point  Lobos,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  13. 

To  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— Brandanger. 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Aug.  1. 
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OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

\p  plications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau.  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.    Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.    Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British   West   Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British   Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Produces  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  rl926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  '1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926  .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  c  e  nts.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — J  amaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barrd,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Can- 

comac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
the  Baltic  States.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siani.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  is  making 
a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory, 
which  covers  the  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North 
Wales. 

The  following  are. the  remaining  dates  of  Mr.  Scott's  tour  during  July: — 

Charlottetown   July  23 

Moncton   July  24  • 

Quebec   July  26  and  27 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  is  about  to  go  out  on 
tour.    His  itinerary  in  Western  Canada  is  as  follows: — 

Edmonton  i   July  23 

Prince  Rupert   July  25 

Vancouver   July  28  to  August  5 

Victoria   August   6  to    7   — ■ 

Vancouver   August   8    ^0£Zx%  A  Rv5* 

Calgary   August  11 >^V%?  ' 

Winnipeg   August  ^^0^16 

(  AUU*^# 
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Mr.  James  A.  Langley ,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  in  the  West  will  visit  the  following  cities:— 

Vancouver   July  19  to  August  7 

Victoria   August   8  and  9 

New  Westminster   August  10  and  11 

Prince  Rupert   August  13  and  14 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be'  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, or  to  interview  them,  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above 
itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NETHERLANDS  LUMBER  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Macgillivray 

Rotterdam,  June  25,  1928—  Together  with  Germany  and  France,  the 
Netherlands  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  principal  wood-importing 
countries  of  continental  Europe  with  an  average  annual  consumption  of  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  400,000  standards.  Of  all  the  European  coun- 
tries, only  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  smaller  ratio  of  forest  land  in  comparison 
with  its  total  area  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  require- 
ments must  come  from  overseas. 

In  1926  out  of  a  total  area  of  8,451,329  acres  only  615,543  acres  or  about 
7.2  per  cent  were  covered  with  forest  compared  with  slightly  more  than  4  per 
cent  in  the  British  Isles  and  nearly  60  per  cent  in  Finland,  which  has  the 
largest  forest  area  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  southern,  eastern  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  that  the  wooded  districts  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
provinces  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht  and  Limburg,  and  unlike  the  case  in  Germany 
and  most  other  European  countries,  most  of  the  forests  in  Holland  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  not  owned  by  the  state. 

In  the  north  and  west,  except  along  roads  and  hedges  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  farm  buildings,  trees  are'  not  commonly  seen.  Small  as  the  forest  area  is, 
it  has  been  increasing  during  the  past  century,  and  with  the  state  and  private 
owners  now  paying  attention  to  the  question  of  scientific  reforestration,  the 
increase  will  continue  in  an  even  proportionately  greater  ratio  than  in  the  past, 
although  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  trees  will  be  of  merchantable  size. 

The  principal  species  of  native  trees  are  pine,  spruce  and  fir,  which  account 
for  more  than  half  the  total;  and  turning  to  the  hardwoods,  elm,  oak,  cherry, 
willow,  maple,  beech,  basswood,  ash,  locust,  sycamore,  and  walnut.  Among 
all  these,  the  elm  is  the  only  one  which  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
satisfy  the  local  demand. 

Imports  are  being  received  from  over  thirty  different  countries  in  America, 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  East,  which  illustrates  the  great  number  of  varieties 
of  wood  which  are  in  demand.  In  no  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  the  use  of  this  wide  range  of  foreign  and  uncommon  species  more 
noticeable.  As  might  be  expected,  and  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Finland,  Sweden,  Poland  and  Russia  occupy  the  leading  place  among  the 
exporting  countries.  Such  countries  as  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  the  Argentine 
appear  as  suppliers  of  cedar,  while  there  are  tropical  woods  from  Central 
Africa,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Borneo.  The 
United  States  supplies  pitch  pine,  cedar  and  Douglas  fir,  while  in  the  latest 
Dutch  trade  returns  the  name  of  Canada  appears  only  as  the  country  of  origin 
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for  a  small  quantity  of  sawn  oak.  It  is  possible  that  other  Canadian  woods  may 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  assuming  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  quantities  involved  were  negligible. 

The  imports  of  pine  and  spruce  during  1927  were  as  follows: — 


Logs  and  Timbers, 

Sawn  Lumber 

Round  and  Square, 

Deals,  Balks, 

Etc. 

Guilders 

Etc. 

Guilders 

M3 

M3 

Germany  

58  693 

1,490,915 

59,551 

2,413,631 

Belgium  , 

1,772 

35,239 

8,427 

353,858 

France   

37 

1,450 

United  States  . . 

,    ,  .  1,512 

88.593 

European  Russia  . 

.    . .  50,951 

1,549,119 

182,587 

7,341,680 

19,831 

396,321 

o,ozl 

inc  OAK 

iyo,o4o 

9,844 

169,024 

435,933 

15,089,787 

Poland,   Dantzig  . 

.    . .  36,136 

1.061,561 

288,624 

11,740,168 

Austria  

688 

'  22,523 

8,976 

364,365 

.   ..  52 

1,483 

ll,i39 

380,238 

Switzerland  . . 

25 

1,150 

Finland  

20.688 

525,688 

909,370 

33,062,000 

.    ,  5,253 

157,817 

38,350 

1,588,429 

,    ,  ,  95,272 

2,684,763 

141,231 

4,630,164 

.   .  .  5,161 

141,208 

66,358 

2,295,017 

Lithuania,  Memel  . 

422 

16,250 

Total  

305,884 

8,325,170 

2,157,469 

79,489,742 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MARKET 

Owing  to  abnormal  post-war  conditions  which  have  not  as  yet  readjusted 
themselves,  the  Netherlands  lumber  industry  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  dis- 
organized condition,  although  indications  are  that  this  is  gradually  righting 
itself  and  that  the  present  position  will  tend  to  slowly  disappear. 

Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  entire  lumber  import  trade  of  the  kingdom 
was  purchased  by  the  importer- wholesalers  who  bought  for  their  own  account. 
Only  a  small  part  was  sold  afloat.  In  the  few  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  when  the  lumber  trade  was  extremely  active  and  considerable  money 
was  being  made,  a  large  number  of  middlemen  established  themselves,  many  of 
whom  had  little  or  none  of  the  experience  necessary  to  become  successful 
lumber  agents.  In  addition,  some  of  the  larger  consumers,  such  as  the  crate  and 
box  factories,  did  their  own  importing  and  seldom  purchased  on  the  local 
market. 

While  the  importer-wholesaler  still  exists,  there  is  also  a  large,  though 
depleted,  number  of  these  agents  who  buy  and  sell  to  importers  and  merchants 
on  a  purely  commission  basis.  Owing  to  the  agents  not  always  confining  their 
dealings  to  importers,  as  was  the  original  intention,  but  also  conducting  business 
with  the  importer's  customers,  a  condition  of  confusion  exists  which  causes 
importers  to  do  their  own  direct  buying.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  importers, 
retailers  and  consumers.  A  manufacturer  of  house  trim,  for  instance,  may  use 
large  quantities  of  soft  woods,  passing  by  the  importers  and  dealing  direct  with 
agents,  while  he  may  also  use  small  quantities  of  hardwoods  which  he  may 
purchase  from  stocks  held  by  an  importer. 

Again,  many  agents  selling  parcels  while  still  afloat  find  that  their  cus- 
tomers will  refuse  to  take  delivery  upon  arrival  owing  to  inferior  quality  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  goods.  This  causes  increased  efforts  to  dispose  of  the 
shipment  in  other  quarters  with  attendant  price-cutting  and  confusion. 

There  is  also  the  agent-importer,  who  in  addition  to  acting  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  carries  his  own  stock  and  sells  to  both  dealers  and  importers,  but 
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because  of  his  dual  function  other  Simon-pure  importers  regard  him  as  a 
competitor  and  do  not  willingly  do  business  with  him  in  his  capacity  as  an 
agent. 

Among  the  importers  there  is  a  strong  trend  towards  specialization,  which 
is  first  of  all  divided  into  the  two  main  groups  of  hardwood  importers  and 
softwood  importers.  These  in  turn  are  sub-divided  into  those  who  handle  only 
European  softwoods,  American  pitch  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  cedar,  tropical  hard- 
woods, railway  ties,  piling,  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  are  old-established  and 
well-run  firms  who  not  only  carry  stocks  but  operate  their  own  saw-mills 
for  cutting  to  their  customers'  specifications  and  in  some  cases  they  have  their 
own  creosoting  plants. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  in  American  lumber  which  has  been  done  in 
Holland  has,  since  the  war,  been  through  agents  acting  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exporter,  and  while  the  method  has  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  not  insignificant  volume,  it  has  not  been  without  its  weak  points.  This 
is  particularly  true  as  regards  Douglas  fir.  A  large  number  of  agents  not 
familiar  with  the  wood  have  been  competing  against  each  other.  Instead  of 
selling  it  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  is  particularly  suited  and  keeping  it 
on  a  level  of  its  own,  it  has  been  pushed  as  a  competitor  of  European  white 
woods  and  a  cheaper  substitute  for  pitch  pine.  The  result  is  that  Douglas  fir 
does  not  occupy  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  prices  are  at  a  low 
level.  It  should  be  a  wood  which,  while  say  10  per  cent  higher  in  price  than 
European  soft  woods,  is  for  many  purposes  20  per  cent  better  and  conse- 
quently having  a  good  sale  at  a  fair  price. 

For  a  Canadian  exporter  who  contemplates  entering  the  Dutch  market, 
the  most  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  place  his  interests  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  limited  number  of  old  agents  who  would  confine  his  activities  to 
within  specified  bounds  or,  failing  that,  deal  direct  with  an  importer.  In  this 
connection  also  the  possible  use  of  London  timber  agents  and  brokers  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  these  old-established  firms  with  their  wide 
ramifications  are  in  a  good  position  to  give  quotations  on  Canadian  lumber 
to  Dutch  importers,  although  a  direct  agent  is  preferable. 

As  a  point  of  general  interest,  it  might  also  be  added  that  the  majority  of 
the  Dutch  lumber  importers  and  agents  are  located  in  either  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam  or  their  suburbs.  There  are  also  a  few  in  The  Hague  and  Utrecht, 
and  a  number  scattered  among  other  towns,  but  all  the  larger  and  more 
important  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  cities. 

NETHERLANDS  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 

The  Dutch  lumber  industry  has  as  an  adjunct  a  central  organization 
known  as  the  Nederlandsche  Houtbond  (Dutch  Lumber  Association),  with 
offices  at  Warmoesstraat  197,  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  function  of  this  body 
to  attend  to  all  trade  matters  which  can  be  better  handled  collectively  than 
individually,  such  as  the  standardization  of  contracts,  the  regulation  of  wages, 
the  collection  of  accounts,  and  legislation  affecting  the  lumber  industry.  It 
also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  its  members  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Through  the  Houtbond,  efforts  have  been  made  to  control  and  standardize 
prices  but  this  has  never  met  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 

The  association  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  groups  corresponding  to  the 
main  divisions  in  the  trade  such  as  lumber  importers,  agents,  mill  owners  and 
retailers,  and  such  a  group  consisting  of  those  interested  in  the  plywood  trade 
has  only  recently  been  formed.  It  seeks  to  assist  in  adjusting  disputes  between 
exporters  and  importers  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  amicable  settle- 
ments where  cases  of  arbitration  have  failed. 
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The  arbitration  in  the  association  contract  is  as  follows:  — 
Should  any  dispute  arise  under  this  con-tract,  disputes  regarding  non^  or  delayed  delivery 
or  payment  included,  the  buyers  shall  not  reject  the  goods  or  any  part  of  them,  nor  refuse 
acceptance  or  payment  for  same  in  terms  of  contract.  All  questions  in  dispute,  if  not 
settled  otherwise,  shall  be  referred,  after  the  signing  of  a  compromise  (excluding  t In- 
ordinary judge)  to  the  decision  of  one  arbitrator  or  of  three  arbitrators,  who  shall  give  a 
final  judgment  and  do  justice  equitably.  If  the  decision  is  referred  to  one  arbitrator,  he  is  to 
be  elected  by  the  act  of  compromise,  and  must  sign  this  act  with  the  seller  and  the  buyer, 
showing  therewith  his  acceptance  of  appointment.  If  this  proceeding  has  mot  taken  place,  the 
dispute  must  be  decided  by  three  arbitrators. 

The  election  of  three  arbitrators  will  take  place  as  follows:  one  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  seller  and  one  by  the  buyer;  the  two  arbitrators  thus  elected  to  appoint  jointly  the 
third  arbitrator. 

If  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  party  has  communicated  by  registered  letter  to  the 
Other  party  the  name  of  his  arbitrator,  the  other  party  has  not  elected  and  communicated 
his  arbitrator,  or  if  within  a  fortnight  after  both  arbitrators  are  appointed,  these  two 
arbitrators  have  not  elected  the  third  arbitrator,  the  tribunal  at  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam 
(Arrondissenmentsrechtbank  te  Amsterdam  or  te  Rotterdam)  will  appoint  the  three  arbi- 
trators upon  application  of  the  first  acting  party. 

The  arbitrator  or  the  arbitrators  will  determine  the  method  of  proceeding  in  lawr  and 
decide  in  the  judgment  how  much  the  fees  of  the  arbitration  will  be,  and  how  much  each 
party  will  have  to  pay  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  or  in  the  case  that  one  or  more 
of  the  arbitrators  refuse  to  act  or  are  incapable  of  acting  or  fulfilling  of  their  task,  the  filling 
of  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  will  be  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

In  the  case  that  the  filing  of  the  vacancy  does  not  take  place  in  this  manner,  the 
appointment  of  three  new  arbitrators  shall  be  done  by  the  tribunal  at  Amsterdam  or 
Rotterdam  ( Arrondissenmenitsrechtbank  te  Amsterdam  or  te  Rotterdam)  upon  application 
of  the  first  acting  party. 

The  parties  may  make  application  in  the  act  of  compromise  that  the  arbitrator  or  the 
three  arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  the  Timber  Trade  Union  of  Holland 
(Nederlandsche  Houtbond). 

The  Board  of  the  said  union  appoints  one  or  more  new  arbitrators  if  after  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  board  one  or  more  of  them  should  die  or  refuse  to  act  or  become  incapable 
of  aftin?  In  the  case  that  the  arbitrator  or  the  arbitrators  are  appointed  by  the  said 
board,  the  director-secretary  of  the  Timber  Trade  Union  of  Holland  shall  be  secretary  of 
the  arbitrator(s). 

While  the  date  of  its  founding  goes  back  to  a  few  years  before  the  war,  it 
was  only  during  the  period  of  hostilities  that  it  became  influential  when  joint 
action  was  in  many  cases  a  necessity,  and  since  a  reorganization  in  1919  it 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Holland. 

In  addition  to  the  Houtbond,  there  is  an  informal  lumber  exchange  which 
meets  weekly  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  when  importers,  dealers  and  retailers 
meet  to  transact  business.  Considerable  trading  is  done  on  these  exchanges, 
although  importers  complain  that  they  afford  agents  and  dealers  an  opportunity 
of  doing  business  over  the  importers'  heads  and  consequently  the  last-named 
are  not  enthusiastic  supporters. 

PRINCIPAL   WOODS  USED 

Pine  and  spruce  from  the  Northern  Countries  {Pinus  Silvestus)  and  (Picea 
Exceha),  the  general  utility  woods  of  all  the  European  consumers,  are  those 
which  occupy  the  strongest  position  among  the  soft  woods  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Taking  the  hardwoods,  European  oak  and  teak  from  British  India 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  predominate,  although  in  both  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods there  is  a  large  variety  of  other  species  imported. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  complete  idea  of  the  many  uses  which  are  made 
of  North  European  pine  and  spruce  beyond  stating  that  they  enter  into  almost 
all  general  purposes  where  wood  is  used.  Of  the  total  quantities  of  spruce  and 
pine  imported,  the  former  represents  over  75  per  cent,  but  this  is  entirely  a 
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matter  of  price  and1  does  not  indicate  any  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch 
consumers  who  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  a  wood  which  is  some  15  per  cent 
cheaper. 

As  regards  dimensions,  there  is  a  market  for  all  sizes,  and  while  before  the 
war  a  large  percentage  was  8  inches  in  width,  it  is  now  largely  7  and  less. 
Lengths  are  from  9  feet  up  with  an  average  of  15  to  17  feet. 

POX  A'NP  CRATE  INDUSTRY 

Because  of  the  demand  for  boxes,  crates  and  cases  by  the  market  garden 
and  manufacturing  industries,  the  Netherlands  is  an  excellent  customer  for 
short  lengths,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  at  times  that  the  box-makers  are 
often  forced  to  use  ordinary  lengths,  and  many  of  them  find  it  necessary  to 
conduct  a  general  lumber  business  in  addition  to  their  usual  activities.  There 
are  about  eighty  box  and  crate  factories  in  the  Netherlands,  and  unlike  the 
general  run  of  Dutch  industries,  many  of  them  operate  on  a  large  scale  con- 
suming quantities  of  raw  material  of  which,  however,  no  reliable  estimate  can 
be  secured.  The  principal  materials  used  are  Baltic  and  Central  European 
pine  and  spruce  and  domestic  poppel.  There  is  no  restriction  to  these  materials, 
however,  and  any  wood  which  can  compete  with  the  above  mentioned  species 
and  present  an  attractive  appearance  could  be  used. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

Dutch  practice  does  not  favour  dwellings  and  other  buildings  made  of 
wood,  and  except  for  temporary  structures  it  is  very  seldom  used.  Brick  is  the 
all-prevailing  material,  tout  stucco  is  also  occasionally  seen.  Wooden  shingles 
are  often  entirely  unknown,  and  in  their  stead  tiles  are  utilized,  which  on 
account  of  the  heavy  and  constant  rains,  are  found  more  satisfactory. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  below  sea  level,  and 
consequently  the  ground  is  very  soft.  For  this  reason,  the  'buildings  in  this 
low-lying  area  must  be  built  on  piles,  and  for  some  of  the  larger  public  edifices 
several  hundred  piles  have  been  necessary  for  each  building. 

The  piles  are  usually  of  pine  and  spruce,  and  are  usually  shipped  before 
being  barked.  The  principal  demand  is  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  The 
Hague,  with  different  standard  specifications  prevailing  in  each  city. 

In  the  Dutch  trade  statistics,  imports  of  piles  are  included  with  telegraph 
poles  and  scaffolding  poles:  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at  2,284,117  fi.,  com- 
pared with  3,880,017  fl.  in  1926  and  1,444,414  fl.  in  1924.  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  total  came  from  Germany,  with  Poland,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Finland  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  balance. 

For  the  ordinary  type  of  Dutch  building,  European  pine  and  spruce  are 
used  for  the  construction  of  sashes  and  doors,  roofs,  floors  and  stairways,  and 
other  minor  uses.  As  regards  doors,  the  Dutch  manufacture  these  themselves, 
but  there  are  also  large  imports  from  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Sweden. 
American  manufactured  doors  of  Douglas  fir  are  also  well  liked.  While  Euro- 
pean soft  wood  easily  predominates  in  the  more  modest  dwelling,  much  better 
materials  are  used  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  in  many  of  the 
public  and  semi-public  buildings  such  as  maple,  beech,  teak,  pitch  pine,  oak,  and 
Douglas  fir  for  flooring,  and  these  and  other  woods  for  wainscoting  and 
panelling. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  of  building  activities  during  the  war,  there  was 
an  acute  housing  shortage  for  a  number  of  years  immediately  following.  This 
has  reacted  in  an  extensive  building  program,  and  since  1920  there  have  been 
272,940  new  dwellings  erected  in  the  country.    This  has  been  in  the  main 
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confined  to  the  larger  cities,  and  while  building  operations  are  still  going  on 
on  a  large  scale,  the  shortage  has  been  overcome  and  the  peak  of  the  building 
has  been  passed. 

Prior  to  the  war  period  there  was  no  attempt  at  standardization  of  dwel- 
lings and  Dutch  lumber  merchants  were  always  ready  to  cut  imported  logs 
and  timbers  into  any  sizes  that  might  be  required.  Although  this  condition 
still  prevails,  increasing  costs  have  a  tendency  to  standardize  the  cheaper 
houses,  and  in  the  larger  cities  rows  of  new  houses  have  appeared  all  modelled 
on  similar  lines. 

Because  of  the  low  cost  of  European  woods,  the  requirements  of  the  building 
trade  in  the  Netherlands  are  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  lumber  shippers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  limited  quantities  of  Douglas  fir  and  maple  flooring 
which  are  used. 


Holland  is  one  of  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the  world  and  ship- 
building is  one  of  the  country's  oldest  industries.  According  to  Lloyd's  Register, 
a  total  of  119,790  tons  was  launched  from  Dutch  vards  in  1927  compared  with 
1,225,873  tons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  289,622  in  Germany,  and  179,288  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  Dutch  figures  are  exclusive  of  vessels  intended  for 
inland  navigation.  The  shipyards  are  located  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

Although  teak  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  satisfactory  wood  for  decking, 
pitch  pine  and  small  quantities  of  Douglas  fir  are  also  used,  while  during  the 
last  few  years  European  pine  has  been  substituted  where  economy  was  desired. 
In  the  past  some  Canadian  white  pine  was  used  which  is  said  to  have  given 
good  results,  but  on  account  of  price  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  specifications  for  decking  vary  greatly  and  are  usually  of  an  average 
of  26  feet  in  length  with  a  minimum  of  17  feet.  Common  sizes  in  demand,  in 
inches,  are  4x6;  3^  x  6;  3ho;  3x5;  and  2$  x  5. 


There  are  some  2,267  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroads  in  the  Netherlands 
which  are  owned  by  the  state  but  operated  by  a  private  company.  The  Nether- 
lands railways  occupy  a  unique  position  in  that  in  no  other  country  are  there 
so  many  canals,  and  consequently  so  much  water-borne  competition  which 
handled  80  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  country.  The  tie  requirements 
of  the  railways  amount  to  from  700,000  to  900,000'  pieces  per  annum,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  used  for  replacement  purposes.  New  construction  work,  which 
is  negligible,  is  confined  to  sidings  and  small  spur  lines. 

In  1927  a  total  of  761,639  ties  valued  at  1,979,342  fl.  was  imported,  most 
of  which  were  from  Europe,  and  over  half  from  the  White  Sea  region  of  Russia. 
In  addition  to  the  imports,  there  are  also  a  small  number  of  ties  manufactured 
from  Dutch  grown  timber.  They  are,  however,  inferior  in  quality  with  too  much 
wane  and  too  many  knots  and  are  consequently  not  strong  competitors. 

The  imports  in  detail  together  with  countries  of  origin  and  value  are  as 
follows: — 


SHIPBUILDING 


RAILWAY  TIES 


Pieces 


Guilders 


Total  imports  

Germany  

Belgium  

France   

Dutch  East  Indies 
European  Russia  . 
Poland.  Dantzig  . . 
Italy.  Fiume  . .  . 
Jugo-Slavia  . . 

Latvia  

Finland  


761,639 
129.980 
26.631 
11.731 
13,427 
410.853 
141.056 


1,979,342 
234.794 
74.756 
47.717 
80.687 
994.977 
467.838 


600 


1.200 


20,086 
1.004 
4,533 


58.500 
2.400 
13.600 


66848-2* 
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During  the  war,  when  European  lumber  supplies  were  at  a  premium,  some 
American  pitch  pine  ties  were  used  and  an  order  for  Douglas  fir  was  also  placed, 
but  unfortunately  on  f.o.b.  terms;  and  when  it  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to 
secure  freight  space,  the  contract  was  cancelled.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
American  woods  have  never  been  utilized  in  Holland  for  railroad  ties. 

All  ties  used  in  the  Netherlands  are  creosoted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  rail- 
way company  operates  two  creosoting  plants,  one  near  Amsterdam  and  the 
other  in  Dordrecht.  Hence  quotations  on  ties  should  be  submitted  c.i.f. 
Amsterdam  and  Dordrecht. 

Railroad  engineers  give  a  tie  a  life  of  from  ten  to  fifty  years,  depending 
of  course  on  soil  and  climate  and  the  kind  of  wood  used.  The  ties  imported  from 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  are  principally  of  pine  with  small  quantities  of  larch, 
while  Jugo-Slavian  ties  are  of  oak.  Additional  oak  and  beech  ties  come  from 
Germany  and.  Central  Europe. 

The  Dutch  railways  use  ties  of  two  principal  specifications.  The  first 
of  these  is  6  by  10  inches  with  a  length  of  8  feet  11  inches,  and  the  second  is 
5  by  10  inches,  also  with  a  length  of  8  feet  11  inches.  For  switches  the  lengths 
run  up  to  about  17  feet. 

Although  Douglas  fir  has  never  been  used  in  the  Netherlands,  there  is 
at  least  one  importer  who  believes  that  it  might  be  generally  adopted  if,  after 
a  fair  trial,  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  big  difficulty  is  to  get  it  intro- 
duced, and  to  do  this  successfully  it  is  considered  that  it  must  at  the  beginning 
compete  with  European  pine  in  price.  At  the  time  of  writing,  this  latter  is 
being  offered  at  5s.  6d.  per  tie  and  Balkan  oak  at  the  higher  price  of  7s.  4d.  A 
recent  American  offer  on  Douglas  fir  of  6s.  ll^d.  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  and  7s.  2^d. 
c.i.f.  Amsterdam  was  considered  much  too  high. 

Despite  their  substantial  consumption  of  ties,  the  Netherlands  railway 
authorities  have  never  shown  any  inclination  to  buy  direct,  but  instead  receive 
quotations  from  a  number  of  leading  Dutch  importers  and  agents.  Any 
Canadian  shippers  who  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  some  of  these  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  this  office. 

COOPERAGE  INDUSTRY 

The  cooperage  industry  of  the  Netherlands  is  annually  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $400,000  worth  of  stock,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
tainers for  fish,  oils,  chemicals,  spirits,  margarine  and  other  foodstuffs.  The 
production  of  cooperage  products  is  often  associated  with  the  box  and  crate 
industry;  in  addition  to  the  making  of  new  barrels  and  vats,  old  ones  are 
imported  and  after  being  reconditioned  are  sold  in  the  domestic  market  or 
for  export. 

In  1927  the  total  imports  of  staves  and  bottoms  was  valued  at  1,051,447  fl., 
with  Germany  supplying  over  half  or  599,387  fl.,  followed  by  Poland,  the 
United  States,  and  Latvia.  During  the  same  period  exports  reached  213,969 
fl.,  with  141,182  fl.  credited  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  23,609  fl.  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  22,439  fl.  to  Belgium,  and  20,170  fl.  to  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Smaller  quantities  were  exported  to  Spain  and  Austria. 

The  specifications  of  the  staves  used  vary  greatly  according  to  the  purpose 
of  the  container  into  which  they  are  to  be  manufactured.  Regarding  the 
woods  employed,  spruce  and  beech  are  used  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of 
European  and  American  oak.  Dutch  cooperage  works  also  manufacture  staves 
from  imported  logs. 

PLYWOOD   AND  VENEER 

One  establishment  in  Eindhoven  manufacturing  plywood;  from  oakum 
and  oak  is  the  largest  domestic  producer.    That  the  use  of  this  material  in  the 
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Netherlands  is  increasing  is  shown  bv  the  marked  upward  trend  of  imports, 
which  rose  from  1,778,000  fl.  in  1924  to  2,652,000  fl.  in  1927.  It  is  employed 
principally  for  door  panels  and  wainscoting  in  building  construction,  but  it  is 
also  utilized  for  chests  and  boxes,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  many  other 
uses  will  be  found  for  it  with  its  becoming  better  known  to  a  growing  number 
of  consumers. 

Finland  and  Poland  head  the  list  of  the  ninteen  exporting  countries,  with 
3,700,750  kg.  and  2,736,079  kg.  valued  at  782,675  fl.  and  654,357  fl.  respectively. 
Most  of  this  is  said  to  be  manufactured  from  beech.  Additional  large  quanti- 
ties come  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Latvia.  The  United  States  is 
listed  among  the  minor  contributors  with  10,884  kg.  valued  at  3,547  fl.  Owing 
to  the  Netherlands  being  essentially  a  price  market  for  this  class  of  material, 
American  exporters  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  large  share  of 
the  business,  although  American  Douglas  fir  flywood  is  now  becoming  more 
popular  for  special  uses. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  introduce  Canadian  cottonwood 
plyboard,  but  owing  to  price  these  were  not  successful. 

In  addition  to  being  an  importer  of  plywood,  the  Netherlands  is  also  an 
exporter  of  an  excellent  material  turned  out  by  the  one  large  and  well-equipped 
plant  referred  to  above.  In  1927  the  figures  were  2,436,899  kg.  by  weight  and 
1,353,346  fl.  by  value,  from  which  during  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
but  little  variation.  Although  the  destinations  of  exports  are  kept  secret  and 
not  published  in  the  official  trade  statistics,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal market  and  small  quantities  have  even  found  their  way  to  Canada. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglas  fir,  or  as  it  is  known  in  Holland,  Oregon  pine,  is  not  well  known 
among  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  and  due  to  ignorance  and  misconceptions 
in  some  quarters  there  is  inclined  to  be  a  prejudice  against  it.  This  is  on  the 
decline,  howrever,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  a  good  future.  It  is  by  means  of 
exports  of  Douglas  fir  that  the  best  avenue  exists  for  Canada  to  participate  in 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  Netherlands. 

Douglas  fir  is  not  classified  separately  in  the  Dutch  trade  returns,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  war  that  it  began  to  be  used  to  any  extent.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  small  quantities  of  Canadian  wood  which  have  been 
imported  via  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  or  two  small  parcels  which  have 
come  direct,  this  trade  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  shippers. 
According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of  Douglas 
fir  to  the  Netherlands  during  the  last  two  years,  in  millions  of  feet,  have  been 
as  follows: — 

Logs  and  Timber    Sawn  Lumber  Total 

1926    3.1  14.8  17.9 

1927    7.1  24.5  3L.6 

The  sawn  lumber  imported  is  as  a  rule  No.  2  clear  and  better,  and  logs 
and  timbers  are  usually  of  merchandisable  quality.  As  regards  price,  Holland  is 
essentially  a  price  market,  and  most  of  the  Douglas  fir  used  is  as  a  substitute  for 
pitch  pine,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  this  that  Douglas  fir  has 
secured  its  foothold. 

Its  principal  use  is  for  harbour  work  and  dock  construction,  and  it  is  indeed 
now  being  used  in  connection  with  some  harbour  extensions  at  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land. Rifts  for  flooring  are  also  imported.  To  popularize  it  with  the  public, 
however,  for  more  general  use  some  form  of  propaganda  is  necessary. 

Imports  of  lumber  are  in  the  rou^h,  and  as  a  rule  in  dimensions  of  1,  1^, 
li,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  with  widths  of  11  inches  and  over  and  in 
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lengths  of  10  feet  and  up.  Prices  vary  greatly,  but  as  stated  they  are  on  the 
whole  at  a  low  level,  and  Canadian  exporters  have  in  the  past  found  it  difficult 
to  meet  American  competition. 

OTHER  WOODS 

The  expansion  of  the  Dutch  coal-mining  industry  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  importation  of  pitwood  from  2,985,142  fl.  in  1924  to  4,375,459  fl.  in  1927, 
with  Germany  and  Poland  dividing  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

Despite  higher  prices,  imports  of  American  pitch  pine  have  arisen  from 
42,695  cubic  feet  valued  at  2,608,073  fl.  in  1924  to  72,058  cubic  feet  at  4,412,313 
fl.  in  1927.  Of  the  total,  628  cubic  feet  were  imported  via  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  of  pitch  pine  are  offset  by  small  exports,  amounting  last  year  to  5,509 
cubic  feet,  of  which  60  per  cent  went  to  Germany,  30  per  cent  to  Belgium,  and  the 
balance  to  Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Spain. 

Purchases  of  pulpwood  in  foreign  countries  in  1927  amounted  to  4,808,377 
fl.,  of  which  3,272,668  fl.  came  from  Russia,  1,366,400  fl.  from  Finland,  and  the 
small  balance  from  Latvia,  Sweden,  Esthonia  and  Poland. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET 

After  passing  through  a  difficult  period  in  1927,  the  lumber  market  is  now 
showing  signs  of  recuperating,  and  in  consequence  of  continued  demands  for 
shipbuilding  and  construction  the  large  stocks  which  had  accumulated  are  being 
cleared  off.  Cargoes  from  the  Baltic  are  so  far  considerably  behind  those  of  the 
same  period  last  year  owing  to  importers  being  cautious  and  limiting  their  orders 
to  take  care  of  the  more  immediate  requirements.  There  were  only  small  offers 
for  loading  on  the  first  open  water,  and  because  of  this  freights  sank  as  low  as 
18 . 50  fl.  per  standard  from  South  Finland  to  Holland.  Rates  of  June,  July  and 
August  loadings  are  higher. 

Arrivals  of  American  pine,  which  includes  pitch  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  1927.  For  logs  the  figures  are  stationary,  with  slightly 
more  than  24,000  cubic  feet  valued  at  1,400,000  fl.  for  the  first  five  months  of 
both  1926  and  1927.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  period  imports  of  sawn 
lumber  have  almost  doubled,  having  risen  from  4,490  cubic  feet  to  8,812  cubic 
feet  with  values  at  330,000  fl.  and  651,000  fl.  respectively.  Importers  account 
for  this  by  better  offering  from  exporters  and  cheaper  freights. 

Among  the  hardwoods  there  have  also  been  larger  imports  coincident  with 
increased  activities  in  the  furniture  industry. 


ITALIAN   TANNING  INDUSTRY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

imports  of  raw  hides  and  skins 

Milan,  June  20,  1928. — Upon  examination  of  the  Italian  official  statistics, 
it  appears  that  tanning,  in  common  with  most  other  Italian  industries,  suffered 
in  1927  from  the  effects  of  monetary  revaluation.  This  factor,  coupied  with 
larger  home  supplies  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  caused  in  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  1926,  an  appreciable  decrease  in  Italian  imports,  as  is  indicated 


Kind 

1927 

1926 

Difference 

In  Metric  Tons 

25,561 , 

,8 

32,658.4 

-  7,096.6 

905 , 

9 

1,159.6 

-  253.7 

557. 

,7 

728.9 

-  171.2 

2,759. 

,7 

4.689.4 

-  1,929.7 

392 

.6 

525.5 

-  132.9 

30.177 

.7 

39,761.8 

-  9,584.1 
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The  above  imports  comprised  fresh,  salted,  pickled,  and  (especially)  dry 
salted  hides  and  skins.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  order  of  importance, 
the  figures  for  1926  being  within  parentheses,  and  quantities  being  given  in 
metric  tons,  were:  Argentina,  7,648-2  (10,569-7);  India  and  Ceylon,  4,520-2 
(5.692-3);  Austria  2,436-0  (2,972-8);  Uruguay,  1,912-1  (1,964-9);  France, 
1,393-5  (1,511-7);  China,  1,084-6  (1,606-3);  United  States,  801-4  (952-1); 
Brazil,  612-7  (580-5)  metric  tons,  etc.  Canada  is  not  listed  under  raw  hides 
and  skins  in  the  Italian  statistics,  except  for  fur  skins  undressed,  The 
Dominion's  imports  into  Italy  of  fur  skins  undressed  amounted  in  1927  to  2-9 
metric  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Italian  exports  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  totalling  37,219-3  metric  tons  in 
1927  as  against  26.832-9  metric  tons  in  1926,  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

Kind                                                        1927  1926  Difference 

In  Metric  Tons 

Ox  and  cow  hides   27,173.3  18,766.8  +  8,406.5 

Calf  skins   6,270.7  4,953.0  +  1,317.7 

Goat  skins   1,391.7  1,493.7  -  102.0 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins   1,740.2  1,344.3  +  395.9 

Fur  skins  undressed                                   643.4  275.1  +  368.3 

37,219.3  26,832.9  +10,386.4 

Italian  raw  hides,  fresh,  salted,  dry  salted  and  pickled,  of  a  high  quality, 
and  mostly  heavy  weight,  were  exported  to  the  countries  hereafter  mentioned, 
the  figures  for  1926  being  within  Darentheses:  Germany,  9,981-9  (5,246-5)  metric 
tons;  France.  6,455-0  (4,896-9)  -/Great  Britain,  6,336-2  (6,674-6) ;  United  States, 
4,369-4  (2,585-6);  Switzerland,  2,858-5  (1,933-7);  Jugoslavia,  2,719-5 
(2,682-2);  Belgium,  904-7  (660-1);  Czechoslovakia,  861-2  (397-0);  Austria, 
573-2  (271-8)  metric  tons. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

It  is  not  immediately  apparent  why  Italy  imported  in  the  past  two  years 
such  a  great  quantity  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  when  her  exports  amounted  in 
1927  to  37,219-3  metric  tons,  while  in  1926  they  attained  the  respectable  figure 
of  27.321-4  metric  tons.  Several  reasons  may  be  advanced.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  price,  as  the  market  for  raw  hides  and  skins  is  an  open  one,  and  prices  are 
regulated  by  those  ruling  at  such  centres  as  Chicago,  Calcutta,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Italian  tanners  naturally  purchase  hides  in  the  varieties,  weights,  quality  and 
quantity  desired,  and  at  the  time  they  are  needed.  In  Italy — and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Canada — there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  hides  in 
all  the  qualities  or  average  weights  needed  as  to  permit  obtaining  at  home,  and 
at  any  period,  all  the  supplies  required  by  domestic  tanners.  This  factor  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  domestic  consumption  of  meat;  the  yearly  consumption 
per  head  in  Italy  is  placed  at  around  40  pounds,  this  low  rate  being  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  this  commodity,  to  climatic  conditions,  and  to  the  distinctive 
alimentary  tastes  of  the  Italians,  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  Recent  figures  are  not  available,  but  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
reliable  sources  of  information  in  the  trade,  indicates  that  the  approximate 
number  of  beasts  slaughtered  last  year,  and  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Italy, 
were  as  follows: — 

Number  of      Average  Average 
Kind  of  Animals  Animals        Weight        Net  Weight  Consumption  of 

Slaughtered  Slaughtered     per  Head         of  Meat     Meat  per  Capita 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Oxen,  cows  and  calves   ..      1,906.181  326  621,415,006  15.4 

Pigi   2,182,133  260  567,354,580  14.0 

Sheep,  lamb  and  goats..  ..      6,964,151  22  153,211,322  3.80 

Horses   88,673  355  31.478,915  .79 

Imported  meat  of  all  kinds    ...  233,527,360  5.78 

11.141.138  963  1,606,987,183  39.77 
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Imports  of  ox  and  cow  hides  together  with  cal'f  skins  accounted  in  1927 
and  1928  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  requirements  for  such  hides, 
while  those  of  goat,  sheep  and  lamb  skins  contributed  about  one-half. 

While  the  Italian  tanning  industry  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  mone- 
tary revaluation,  tanners  and  firms  engaged  in  the  leather  trade  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  situation  will  improve  gradually.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
year's  tanning  output  will  be  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  two  previous  years. 
As  no  increase  is  anticipated  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  meat,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  production  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  a  larger  quantity  of  these  will, 
therefore,  be  imported. 

TANNING  CENTRES 

Tanning  establishments  are  distributed  throughout  Italy,  but  the  most 
important  are  situated  in  the  northern  part.  The  largest  tanning  centre  is 
Turin,  in  Piedmont — a  province  which  contains  the  largest  group  of  tanneries 
in  Italy,  Lombardy  being  a  close  second.  Raw  hide  requirements  in  the  several 
provinces  vary  considerably  as  to  quantity,  but  little  as  to  quality,  weights  and 
prices.  No  detailed  figures  are  available  as  to  the  quantities  needed  in  each 
province.  Qualities,  weights  and  prices  have  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
amongst  the  importers  of  Milan,  and  the  information  given  hereafter  is  limited 
to  that  field. 

RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS  AS  WANTED  IN  LOMBARDY 

Lomibardian  tanneries  import  ox  and  cow  hides,  calf  skins,  sheep  and  lamb 

skins,  goat  and  kid  skins,  and  horse  hides  in  the  weights  and  prices  as  given 
below: — 

(1  Kg.=2.2  lbs.;  1  lira  =5. 26  cents.) 

Green  Weight  Salted  Weight  Prices 

Kind                                                       Kg.                 Kg.  Lire 

Ox  hides                                                40  and  up    7.50  per  kg. 

Cow  hides                                                     20/35    8.20 

35/37    8.00 

Young  cow  hides  with  shanks                         15/27    8.25 

Young  cow  hides  without  shanks  ..  ..           15/27    9.25 

Young  cow  hides  with  shanks                        27/35    8.25 

Young  cow  hides  without  shanks  .  .  ..           27/35    8.75 

Calf  skins  with  shanks                                                                      3/7  15.00 

Calf  skins  with  shanks                                                                      3/8  14.50 

Calf  skins  with  shanks                                                                      8/12  12.50 

Lamb  skins  in  the  wool,  clipped  (Avhite 

only)  '.  per  100  skins                                            42/44  30/32  per  unit 

  54/56  32/34 

Lamb   skins   for  gloves,    anv  colour 

per  100  skins                                            54/56  12/15 

  42/44  11/12 

Sheep  skins  (light)                                                        150/200  per  100  12.00  and  up 

Sheep  skins  (heavy)                                                     200/300  per  100  11.00 

Kid  skins  (heavy)   .  .                                    ....           32/34  per  100  21.00 

Kid  skins  (light)                                                             26/28  per  100  17.00  per  unit 

Coat  skins                                                                       17/18  per  doz.  28.00  per  kg. 

for  high  grade  skins 

Horse  hides     18/25  4.50/4.75  per  kg. 

MODES   OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Foreign  firms  shipping  raw  hides  and  skins  to  this  market  sell  through  a 
commission  agent,  or  transact  business  directly  with  tanners.  The  buyer  must 
as  a  rule  open  a  credit,  confirmed  or  otherwise,  in  favour  of  the  seller,  on  a 
bank  in  London  or  New  York.  On  presentation  of  shipping  and  insurance 
documents,  the  credited  bank  accepts  on  behalf  of  the  buyer  and  in  favour 
of  the  seller,  a  bill  payable  on  sight,  or  at  one,  two,  or  four  months'  sight, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  on  sight,  discount  of  3  per  cent;  at  one 
month's,  two  per  cent;  at  two  months',  1  per  cent;  at  four  months',  net. 
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Before  coming  to  any  final  arrangements,  Italian  firms  generally  give  a 
trial  order  for  a  few  hides.  It  is  suggested  to  Canadian  exporters  who  believe 
they  can  compete,  that  they  send  to  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Milan  full  specifications  of  the  hides  they  have  for  sale,  together  with  price  list, 
c.i.f.  Genoa. 

UNLOADING  AND  WEIGHING 

Hides  are  invoiced  at  the  weight  of  origin,  with  an  allowance  to  be  deducted 
which  varies  according  to  the  several  sources  of  supply.  Weight  is  determined, 
on  unloading,  on  a  public  weighing  machine  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  con- 
troller named  by  the  selling  firm.  Contracts  as  a  matter  of  fact  generally  bear 
the  condition  that  the  weighing  must  take  place  immediately  after  the  unloading 
of  the  hides,  but  in  practice  this  condition  is  rigidly  applied  to  salted  and  dry- 
salted  hides  only,  while  for  dried  hides  a  day  or  two  is  allowed  after  the  unload- 
ing for  the  checking  of  the  weight.  Complaints  concerning  the  quality  may  be 
made  within  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  unloading  of  the  hides,  and  these 
are  subject  to  arbitration. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  for  the  shipping  of  raw  hides  and  skins 
to  Italy.  Of  the  hides  received  in  Milan,  some  are  tied  with  ropes  or  packed 
in  jute  bags  (high  grade) ;  others  (heavy)  are  loose.  Ox  and  cow  hides  from 
India,  for  instance,  come  in  bales  containing  from  90  to  500  hides  according  to 
weight;  those  from  China  in  jute  bags,  circled  with  iron  bands,  upon  which  are 
indicated  with  initials  the  quality  of  the  hides  and  the  name  of  the  sellers; 
hides  from  South  America  are  generally  shipped  loose.  Before  deciding  on  this 
point,  foreign  firms  should  take  the  advice  of  the  buyers,  As  a  rule  jute  bags, 
or  special  packings,  are  charged  to  the  purchaser,  whilst  the  seller  must  bear 
the  expense  of  ropes  when  hides  are  shipped  in  bales. 

SANITARY  TAX 

There  are  no  duties  imposed  upon  raw  hides  entering  Italy,  but  at  the  port 
of  entry  tjiey  are  examined  by  the  health  authorities.  The  fees  for  this  inspec- 
tion are  8  lire  (approximately  42  cents)  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds). 

FUR  SKINS  UNDRESSED 

Italian  imports  of  fur  skins  undressed  amounted  in  1927  to  392-6  metric 
tons  as  compared  with  525-5  metric  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Canada  was 
in  1927  credited  for  2-9  metric  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  fur  skins  undressed 
coming  to  this  market  is  purchased  in  Paris,  London  and  Leipzig,  the  three  great 
European  distributing  centres.  A  certain  quantity  of  raw  furs  is  also  imported 
directly  from  Argentina,  China  and  Russia.  It  is  understood  that  quite  a  large 
number  of  raw  furs  originating  in  Canada,  Which  are  not  credited  to  the 
Dominion  in  the  Italian  statistics,  were  obtained  through  London,  Paris  or 
Leipzig.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  Canadian  raw  furs  passes 
through  the  hands  of  one,  two  or  more  dealers  before  reaching  this  market. 
Thus,  prices  are  high  and  these  curb  the  expansion  of  Canadian  exports  to  Italy. 
Canadian  furs  are  greatly  in  favour  in  this  country,  especially  silver  and  red  fox. 
A  well-known  importer,  who  has  been  handling  this  trade  through  intermediaries, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  could  handle  Canadian  raw  furs  to  the  value  of  from 
5  to  6  millions  of  lire  per  year  if  he  imported  direct. 

The  demand  is  especially  for  raw  furs  of  a  high  quality.  Italian  imports 
of  interest  to  Canada  comprise  mink,  red  fox,  silver  fox,  black  fox,  fox  cross, 
beaver,  marten,  otter,  muskrat,  and  rabbit.    Canadian  salver  fox  is  highly 
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appreciated.  Silver  fox,  dressed,  retails  in  Milan  at  from  2,000  to  5,000  lire; 
black  fox,  at  from  2,000  to  5,000;  fox  cross,  at  from  1,000  to  3,000;  red  fox,  at 
from  1,000  to  2,000;  marten,  at  from  1,000  to  1,500;  mink,  at  from  200  to  500; 
muskrat,  at  from  35  to  40  lire. 

Net  cash  against  documents  are  the  usual  terms  in  Italy  for  raw  furs  from 
abroad. 

No  entry  duties  are  imposed  in  Italy  on  fur  skins  undressed.  Fine  skins 
generally  come  to  this  market  packed  in  boxes,  while  less  expensive  ones  are 
forwarded  in  bales. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  trade  are  invited  to  send  to  this  office 
specifications  and  prices,  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEATHER 

Imports  of  leather  into  Italy  in  1927,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  larger  than 
in  1926.    The  following  are  the  figures: — 


Kind  of  Leather 

1927 

1926 

Difference 

In  Metric  Tons 

167.5 

274.3 

-106.8 

356.1 

402.0 

-  45.9 

Calf  skins,  coloured,  in  the  patent 

form, 

983.9 

752.3 

+  231.6 

Goat   and   sheep   skins   and  other 

small 

hides  not  specifically  mentioned 

184.9 

95.7 

+  89.2 

138.5 

130.9 

+  7.6 

1,830.9 

1,655.7 

+  175.7 

The  above  table  does  not  include  imports  of  leather  for  shoe  work: 
5,382,740  poundis  in  1926  and  3,076,700  pounds  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1927 — to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  report  that  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1266 — and  of  horse  hides,  the  exact  figures 
of  which  are  not  available. 

Italian  imports  of  leather  originated  principally  in  the  following  countries, 
the  figures  for  1926  being  within  parentheses:  Germany,  1,118-1  (987)  metric 
tons;  France  738-8  (739-2);  United  States,  197-2  (154-8);  Great  Britain, 
128-3  (101-3);  Luxemburg,  77-9  (44-8);  Austria,  54-9  (44-8);  Spain,  63-1 
(62-5);  Czechoslovakia,  42-3  (30-2)  metric  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  Italian  imports  of  leather  will  this  year  be  reduced, 
whilst  exports  may  be  increased. 

Italian  exports  of  leather  amounted  to  514-5  and  1,261-9  metric  tons  in 
1927  and  1926  respectively.  The  following  were  the  principal  markets,  the 
figures  for  1926  being  within  parentheses:  Albania,  151  (193-9)  metric  tons; 
Tripoli  and  Cirenaica,  80-1  (95-5);  Switzerland,  42-8  (23-5);  Great  Britain, 
21-9  (44-3);  Turkev  (Asiatic),  19-7  (43-9);  Cvprus,  16-7  (18-1);  Austria, 
14-4  (75-5);  United  States  13-7  (6);  Germany,  12-8  (26-3);  France,  12-6 
(17-4)  metric  tons. 

LEATHER  PRODUCED  IN  LOMBARDY 

Leathers  produced  in  Lombardy  are  of  practically  the  same  kinds  as  those 
produced  in  the  other  centres  of  Italy.  They  comprise  the  following:  ox  and 
cow  hides,  and  caM  skins,  chrome,  vegetable  and  mixed  tanned,  black  and 
coloured,  for  upper  and  sole  leather  ;  calf  skins,  chrome  tanned,  black  or  coloured, 
in  the  patent  form,  or  in  the  suede  and  velvet  finish;  leather  and  splits  for  the 
automobile  industry;  bag  leathers:  leathers  of  vegetable  tanning  for  sandals; 
belting  leathers;  chrome  kid  skins,  black  or  coloured;  glazed;  hatters'  leathers; 
kid  skins,  chrome  tanned,  for  uppers;  sheepskins  for  linings  and  gloves;  horse 
hides  for  saddlery  work;  heavy  sides  for  sporting  wear;  mineral,  vegetable  and 
mixed  tanned  leathers  for  shoe  work  in  general;  goat  skins  for  linings  and 
gloves;  and  fancy,  waxed,  embossed,  and  chamois  leathers. 
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Patent  leather,  although  manufactured  here,  is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities.  Imports  of  fine  leathers  are  also  important,  as  the  Italian  product 
is  not  always  of  the  highest  quality.  Leathers  for  shoe  work  are  in  good 
demand.  There  is  also  a  good  market  for  fancy  leathers.  Every  kind  of 
leather  as  above-mentioned  is  imported  to  some  extent  into  this  country,  except 
leather  for  soles.  In  the  following  table  are  given  details  with  respect  to  the 
articles  which  are  of  most  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Price: 

Article  Weight      Cents  per  Sq.  Ft. 

Ox  hides,  chrome  or  vegetable  tanned,  black  or  coloured  .  .  M-LM  28/39 

Cow  hides  (half),  black  or  coloured   L-LM-M  29/38 

Cow  hides  (half)  in  the  patent  form,  or  in  the  suede  finish       L-LM-HM  39/52 

Calf  skins  in  the  patent  form   L-LM-HM  56/62 

Calf  skins,  chrome,  black  or  coloured   L-LM-HM  27/57 

Sheep  skins  for  linings,  chrome,  or  vegetable  tanned,  black 

or  coloured   L  12/19 


MARKETING 

Business  in  leathers  shipped  from  abroad  is  generally  done  through  repre- 
sentatives, or  directly  with  the  firms  in  the  trade,  the  usual  conditions  of 
payment  being  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  tne  raw  hide  trade.  Commissions 
generally  accorded  to  agents  vary  from  2  to  3  per  cent  for  ordinary  leather,  and 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  for  finer  leathers. 

Sellers  are  strongly  advised  to  send  forward  leathers  according  to  specifi- 
cations. 

A  certificate  determining  the  method  of  tanning  and  the  nature  of  tanning 
ingredients  employed  must  accompany  the  invoice. 


SAMPLES 

Snips  of  leather  as  samples  are  sufficient.  Canadian  exporters  of  leather 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  Italian  market  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  a  set  of  samples  in  each  of  the  kinds  of  leather 
which  are  in  demand  in  this  country,  together  with  price  list  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

PACKING   AND  DUTIES 

As  in  the  case  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  there  are  no  special  packing  require- 
ments for  tanned  hides.  Packing  as  usually  done  in  the  country  of  origin  is 
always  accepted  by  the  authorities  concerned.  Duties  run  from  approximately 
2  to  4  cents  (Canadian  currency)  per  square  foot. 

CONCLUSION 

Italian  imports  of  tanned  hides  are  relatively  high,  and  this  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  certain  types  of  leather  from  abroad  may  be  purchased  at  lower 
prices,  or  are  of  a  higher  grade.  Imports  of  raw  hides,  for  reasons  already  given 
in  this  report,  are  also  quite  heavy.  It  is  believed  that  Canada  could  share  in 
this  important  business  provided  Canadian  exporters  are  prepared  to  ship  at 
competitive  prices,  good-quality  hides  in  the  weights  and  sizes  required,  and  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  payment  prevailing  in  this  country.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f. 
Genoa.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  raw  and  tanned  hides  shipped  to  Italy 
oufrht  to  be  according  to  specifications,  otherwise  no  further  business  could  be 
done.  Buyers  here  are  very  particular  on  this  point.  In  fur  skins  undressed, 
dirr-r  r  gales  will  augment  Canadian  exports  of  this  commodity  to  Italy. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  800  TONS  AUSTRALIAN  CURRANTS   TO  CANADA 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  13,  1928. — In  sequence  to  the  review  of  the  Australian 
dried  fruit  trade  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1275 
July  7),  it  will  likely  interest  Canadian  importers  of  these  products  to  know 
that  further  shipments  of  some  800  (long)  tons  of  currants  have  been  allocated 
by  the  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Board  for  shipments  to 
Canada  in  June  and  early  in  July.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  quantity  stated 
will  at  least  be  made  available,  but  whether  this  can  foe  increased  depends 
upon  inspection  and  grading  as  only  the  best  grades  are  permitted  to  be 
exported.  The  Board  advises  that  the  800  tons  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Dominion  in  proportion  to  density  of  population  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  a  pro  rata  basis-  to  all  importers  from  whom  orders  have  been  received. 

The  Board  intimates  that  they  are  making  every  endeavour  to  fill  orders 
received  from  Canada,  and  their  efforts  are  only  limited  'by  the  reduced 
quantities  available  as  the  result  of  the  disastrous  season  experienced. 

KRAFT   PAPER   INDUSTRY   IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  13,  1928. — In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  it  is  stated  that  the  consumption 
of  wrapping  (kraft)  paper  in  Australia  is  about  18,000  tons  per  annum,  of 
Which  about  10,000  tons  is  made  in  the  mills  already  operating  here  and  the 
balance  imported.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  plant  installed  in  Australian 
paper  mills  has  sufficient*  capacity  to  fill  Commonwealth  requirements  of  kraft, 
but  it  is  another  question  if  the  quality  produced  can  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  Canadian  and  some  Scandinavian  mills  which  is  favoured  by  paper- 
bag  makers  and  other  users.  With  the  exception  of  about  1,000  tons  from  waste 
paper  and  rope,  all  the  pulp  usedi  in  Australian  mills  is  imported  from  overseas, 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  being  of  Swedish  origin  owing  to  its  lower  landed 
costs,  though  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  larger  orders  for  both  British 
Columbia  and  New  Brunswick  pulp. 

The  kraft  paper  industry  in  Australia  is  protected  by  customs  tariff  to 
the  extent  of  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton  British  preferential  and  £10  ($48.67)  on  all 
other,  including  Canadian;  'but,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  Australian  paper 
indust^,  what  may  be  termed  a  dumping  duty  is  imposed  whereby  the  landed 
cost  duty  paid  of  imported  kraft  must  not  be  less  than  £34  ($165.47)  per  long 
ton.   Pulp  imported  from  all  countries  into  Australia  is  duty  free. 

The  Council  has  exhaustively  investigated  the  prospects  of  successfully 
manufacturing  kraft  pulp  in  Australia  but  finds  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  mill 
of  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per  day,  the  cost  per  ton,  including  a  101  per  cent 
profit,  would  amount  to  £15  16s.  9d,  ($77.08)  per  ton  selling  price  as  against 
the  present  approximate  c.i.f.  value  of  £12  8s.  ($60.35)  imported  pulp,  a  margin 
of  £3  8s.  9d.  ($16.73)  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Council  from  the  above  comparison 
of  costs  is  that  at  present  Australian  supplies  of  wood  are  not  available  in  one 
locality  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  kraft  pulp  mill.  The 
only  hope,  it  is  considered,  lies  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  exotic  conifers,  and 
that  there  is  every  indication  that  once  operations  on  a  large  scale  are  possible 
pulp  making  can  be  carried  on  in  South  Australia  (where  Government  planta- 
tions are  almost  wholly  those  of  pinus  insignus)  with  greater  economy  than 
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under  present  conditions.  In  addition  to  these  Government  plantations,  some 
private  companies  are  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  establishing  pine  fores!  - 
in  Australia,  both  in  the  direction  of  timber  and  pulp,  but  it  will  be  many 
years  before  prospects  can  be  definitely  determined. 

The  latest  statistics  available  show  that  during  the  year  ended  June,  1927, 
the  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  imported  into  Australia  amounted  to  10,469 
tons  and  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  to  798  tons.  Of  the  chemical  pulp  9,682 
tons  were  supplied  by  Sweden,  400  tons  by  Canada,  and  270  tons  by  Norway. 
In  mechanical  pulp  Sweden  supplied  350  tons,  Norway  300  tons,  and  Austria 
100  tons. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  5,  1928. — The  situation  in  the  North  of  England  at  the 
close  of  the  half  year  was  generally  quiet  as  is  usual  at  this  season,  and  in 
several  branches  which  had  shown  a  marked  improvement  earlier  in  the  year 
there  has  been  a  distinct  lessening  of  activity. 

There  is  considerable  unrest  in  the  American  section  of  the  cotton 
industry,  where  an  endeavour  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  by  reduced 
wages  and  longer  working  hours  was  recently  suggested.  These  proposals  were 
res:sted  by  the  operatives  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  terms  by  a  lock-out 
did  not  have  the  necessary  support  from  the  employers.  Various  proposals  for 
fixing  minimum  prices  and  controlling  production  are  now  being  discussed,  but 
on  previous  occasions  the  short-time  movement  has  broken  down  owing  to 
disunion  among  spinners.  At  present  fifty  mills  in  the  American  section  are 
closed  down  and  many  are  working  reduced  hours.  It  is  believed  that  the 
organization  of  the  Lancashire  Textile  Corporation,  a  combination  of  a  large 
number  of  spinning  mills,  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Machinery  has  been  better  employed  in  the  wool  textile  industry,  but  profits 
have  been  low  or  non-existent.  A  labour  dispute  affecting  some  7,000  dyers  is 
causing  some  concern  at  present  due  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  union  leaders 
towards  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  but  they  appear  to  have  accepted  the 
adoption  of  two  or  three  working  shifts  per  day.  Imports  of  tissues  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1928  were  valued  at  £3,209,344  as  compared  with  £2,960,410 
in  1927,  indicating  the  increasing  competition  in  the  home  market. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  the  total  launches  for  the  year  in  Tyneside 
were  39  of  149,259  tons  as  compared  with  15  of  66,604  tons  last  year.  The 
tonnage  output  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  East  Coast  continues  heavy,  but  orders 
from  the  Continent  have  been  below  expectations.  There  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trade,  particularly  in  oversea  demand,  exports 
for  the  first  five  months  being  £50,000  more  than  last  year. 

CANADA  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR, 
BIRMINGHAM,  1929 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  5,  1928. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  directed 
to  the  British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham,  1929,  where  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  contracted  for  2,800  square  feet  of  space.  It  is  hoped  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  be  well  represented  at  this  forthcoming  fair,  and  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  detailed  information,  advance  circulars  are  being  forwarded 
both  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  and  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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The  tenth  fair  will  be  held  from  February  18  to  March  31,  1920,  in  the 
permanent  and  considerably  enlarged  exhibition  building  at  Castle  Bromwich, 
which  with  a  total  floor  space  of  400,000  square  feet,  forms  the  largest  exhibition 
hall  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  venue  of  the  fair  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
industrial  area  and  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  displaying  general  manu- 
factured goodis. 

The  fair  is  open  only  to  exhibits  made  by  British  manufacturers  or  to  those 
holding  the  sole  selling  rights  of  patented  or  proprietary  articles  manufactured 
in  the  British  Empire.  A  report  on  the  1928  British  Industries  Fair  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1261  (dated  March  21,  1928).  This 
fair  was  visited  by  103,000  buyers  as  well  as  by  14,000  members  of  the  general 
public. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  FAIR 

The  British  Industries  Fair  was  originated  to  meet  foreign  competition  and 
it  has  growp  from  y>ear  to  year  in  a  most  amazing  fashion.  No  foodstuffs  may 
be  shown  at  the  Birmingham  section.  A  schedule:  of  exhibits  is  given  below.  It 
is  becoming  customary  for  foreign  and  Dominion  buyers  to  visit  the  fair  con- 
currently with  the  Leipzig  Fair,  the  two  events  being  held  almost  at  tbe  same 
time.  Orders  totalling  several  million  dollars  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
most  recent  exhibition.  Tbe  last  fair  was  visited  by  a  large  delegation  from 
Germany,  amongst  whom  were  members  of  ten  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
South  and  Western  Germany. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  EXHIBITS 

Details  of  the  various  groups  of  commodities  to  be  exhibited  are  as 
follows: — 

Group  1.  Hardware,  Ironmongery  and  Brass  foundry. 

(a)  Military,  naval,  cabinet,  domestic  and  general  brassfoimdry,  general  hardware,  safes, 
locks,  hinges,  handles,  bolts,  springs,  staples,  nails.  Sheet  metal  work,  cash  and  deed  boxes, 
trunks  and  metal  furniture  of  all  descriptions.  Hearth  furniture.  General  hollow-ware, 
copper  and  bronze  goods  (excluding  fancy  goods).  General  wire  work  and  wire  goods. 
Domestic  washing  and  labour-saving  appliances,  knife-cleaning  machines,  etc.  Household 
wooden  ware,  string,  cord  and  twine.    Preserving  bottles  and  jars. 

(b)  Farm  and  Garden  Equipment. — Dairy  utensils,  milk  separators,  churns,  cowhouse 
equipment,  poultry  equipment,  stable  fitments  and  appointments,  harness,  cart  gear.  Farm 
and  garden  tools  and  furniture,  barrows,  ladders,  sprayers,  lawn  mowers  and  rollers.  Wire 
and  fencing.    Guns  and  ammunition. 

Group.  2.  General  Heating  and  Cooking  (mainly  by  solid  fuel). — Stoves,  ranges,  boilers, 
grates,  fireplaces;  mantels  and  surrounds  of  all  descriptions,  tiles,  etc.  Baths  (also  in 
Group  4)_. 

Group  3.  Gas. 

Manufacture  and  Distribution. — Retorts  and  carbonizing  plant;  exhausters;  scrubbers, 
washers  and  purifiers;  holders,  governors  and  station  meters;  coke-screening  plant;  pyro- 
meters, gauges,  recorders,  laboratory  equipment;  paints  and  jointing  material.  Boosters; 
valves ;  meters. 

Utilization. — Gas  engines;  industrial  furnaces  and  heating  appliances;  cocks,  governors 
and  fittings;  street  lamps,  lighting  burners  and  mantles;  fires,  cookers,  water  heaters  and 
domestic  appliances. 

Group  4.  Building  and  Decoration,  Public  Works  and  Roads. 

(a)  Building  and  Decoration. — Bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  slates,  chimneys,  drain  pipes. 
Timber,  joinery,  mouldings.  Castings,  rainwater  and  soil  goods.  Plumbers'  brascfoundry 
(also  in  Group  1).  Cisterns  and  tanks  (also  in  Group  1).  Lead  goods.  Wrought  iron,  art 
metalwork  and  steel  equipment.  Builders'  ironmongery  (also  in  Group  1).  Central  heating 
and  ventilation.  Sanitary  water  supply,  bathroom  fittings  (also  in  Group  2).  Decorators' 
materials,  paints,  distempers,  varnishes,  wallpapers. 
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(b)  Public  Works  and  Roads. — Portable  compressors,  drill  excavators,  trench  pumps, 
stone  breakers,  screens,  rollers,  concrete  mixers,  tar  boilers  and  sprayers.  Pipes,  culverts, 
manhole  and  drain  covers,  kerbs,  pavings.  Cement,  road  metal,  asphalt,  tar,  signposts. 
Sewage  and  refuse  disposal  plants.  Structural  steel,  ferro  concrete,  hoists,  derrick-,  cranes, 
lifts.   Roofs  and  roofing  material. 

Group  5.  Metals  (ore  and  semi-manufactured,  excluding  preoious  metals). 

All  kinds  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  iron  and  steel  bars,  angles,  tees 
and  sections,  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  castings,  forgings,  stampings,  pressings,  wire,  rods,  tubes 
and  fittings,  stainless  metals  and  tool  steels. 

Group  6.  Transport. 

(a)  Railways. — Engines,  rolling  stock  and  all  equipment. 

(b)  Motors. — Motors,  motor  iorries,  tractors,  cycles  and  all  accessories. 

(c)  Aircraft. 

Group  7.  Mining. 

Mining,  colliery  and  quarrying  machinery  and  equipment.    Also  oil-field  equipment. 
Group  8.  Engineering. 

(a)  Steel  and  ironworks  equipment. 

(b)  Mechanical  handling  of  materials. 

(c)  Power  generation  (prime-movers).  Water  turbines,  steam  boilers,  steam,  gas  and 
oil  engines,  and  all  associate  equipment,  including  industrial  filters. 

(d)  Machine  tools  and  accessories  for  metal,  wood,  etc. 

(e)  Plant  for  industrial  processes. — Cement,  rubber,  textiles,  paper,  leather  footwear, 
laundries,  foodstuffs,  brewing,  distilling,  etc. 

(/)  Chemical  plant  of  all  descriptions. 
(g)  Scientific  instruments. 

Group  9.  Electricity. 

Generation  and  transmission. — Generators,  motors,  transformers,  rectifiers,  condensers, 
accumulators,  switchgear,  cables,  meters  and  all  accessories. 

Use. — Industrial  and  domestic  applications  for  heating,  cooking,  lighting  and  power  and 
all  accessories.    Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus. 

Group  10.  Services. 

Export  journals,  trade  journals,  transport  services,  publicity  services,  trade  organiza- 
tions, industrial  welfare  associations,  packing  materials  and  cardboard  boxes  for  all  trades 
represented  in  the  Birmingham  Section  of  the  fair. 

CATALOGUES  PRINTED  IN  THREE  LANGUAGES 

Last  year's  catalogue  consisted  of  some  205  pages  and  was  printed  in 
English.  French  and  Spanish.  Several  copies  were  forwarded  to  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  may  obtain 
these  upon  application. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION 

Canada  is  breaking  new  ground  in  taking  space  at  the  Birmingham  section 
of  the  fair,  although  in  past  years  certain  Canadian  manufacturers  exhibited 
at  the  London  section.  Arrangements  are  being  made  both  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Toronto,  for  interested  manufacturers  to  have  full  particulars  placed  before 
them,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  arrangements  will  be  made  similar  to  those  for 
the  Dunedin  Exhibition  in  New  Zealand  in  1926. 

Canadian  manufacturers  should  examine  the  lines  of  goods  which  are 
exhibited,  and  it  is  suggested  that  those  products  which  would  appear  to  have 
best  possibilities  for  export  are  electrical  and  hand  washing  machines,  electric 
cookers,  all  types  of  domestic  and  industrial  woodenware,  kitchen  cabinets, 
refrigerators,  both  ice  and  electric,  and  all  labour-saving  devices  for  the 
household. 

Further  particulars  will  be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
at  a  later  date  as  regards  cost  of  stalls  and  arrangements  for  shipment  of  goods. 
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ADVERTISING  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Paul  Sykes 

Auckland,  June  1.1,  1928. — The  advertisement  of  Canadian  goods  in  New 
Zealand  'has  received  comparatively  little  attention  from  exporters  to  whom  this 
market  has  for  many  years  'been  a  most  valuable  one.  Numerous  of  its  features 
have  led  to  this  result,  but  it  is  of  no  small  significance  that  a  widely  divergent 
attitude  is  adopted,  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  particularly,  many  of 
whose  goods  are  brought  before  the  public  through  advertisements  of  every 
kind  and  whose  trade  must  consequently  reflect  positive  results.  A  greater 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  advertising  Canadian 
products  in  this  country  would  appear  certain  to  create  a  basis  not  only  for 
larger  immediate  demands  but  for  substantial  increases  in  those  of  the  future. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

With  the  exception  of  automobiles  and  rubber  tires,  Canadian  goods  are 
advertised  but  little,  in  New  Zealand,  Some  publicity  is  given  to  Canadian- 
made  electric  stoves,  agricultural  machinery  and  other  items  of  farm  and 
household  equipment  by  exhibits  at  agricultural  shows,  but  the  benefits  of  such 
advertising  are  obviously  designed  more  for  the  local  exhibitor,  who  may  at  the 
same  time  be  showing  competitive  lines  manufactured  in  other  countries,  than 
for  the  Canadian  exporter  or  for  Canadian  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  products  independent  of  the  impetus  gained  "from 
advertising  may  in  many  respects  be  traced  to  the  long-standing  associations 
maintained  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  a  considerable  and  consistent  volume  of  trade  has  been  carried 
on.  The  limitations  which  a  small  population  imposes  on  market  possibilities 
and  the  difficulties  of  prosecuting  advertising  work  in  a  far  distant  country, 
where  general  conditions  vary  widely  from  those  in  Canada,  have  no  doubt 
also  influenced  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  In  addition,  some  connection 
may  be  seen  between  the  infrequent  advertisement  of  Canadian  goods  and  the 
large,  but  decreasing,  proportion  which  unmanufactured  or  partly  manufactured 
products  have  formed  of  the  total  volume  of  trade  passing  from  Canada  to  New 
Zealand,  these  commodities,  required  for  further  manufacturing  processes  or  for 
bulk  consumption,  needing  little  or  no  advertising  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But 
the  growing  proportions  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  commodities  and  the 
increasing  keenness  of  competition  warrant  the  institution  by  Canadian  exporters 
of  definite  advertising  policies  designed  to  establish  for  their  goods  a  reputation 
for  their  individuality,  quality  and  British  origin.  Canada's  position  in  the 
New  Zealand  market*  already  recognized,  should  be  consolidated  by  advertise- 
ment, a  policy  Which  has  been  quite  thoroughly  developed  by  exporters  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Australia,  the  other  leading  sources  of 
this  Dominion's  imports. 

AN   ADVERTISING  POLICY 

Advertising  in  New  Zealand  must  naturally  be  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
in  many  of  Which  important  differences  from  those  prevailing  in  Canada  will  be 
found  from  even  a  preliminary  survey.  A  few  of  the  features  of  the  market 
will  illustrate  the  point.  The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  is  only  1,500,000; 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  British  origin  and  stpeak  the  English 
language  alone;  public  sentiment  is  unusually  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase of  British  Empire  goods;  the  seasons  are  the  opposite  to  those  in  Canada: 
the  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  characterized  by  an  absence  of  severe 
cold  in  winter;  the  country  is  essentially  an  agricultural  community  and  very 
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little  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Such  general  considerations  must  preface 
any  investigations  into  the  probable  results  of  advertising  and,  with  particular 
details,  must  be  reviewed  in  relation  to  any  individual  commodities  or  related 
groups. 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  few  essentials  which  must  enter  into  any 
determination  of  policy,  it  may  be  noted  that  underlying  all  advertising  of 
Canadian  products  must  be  their  designation  as  goods  of  British  origin  and  a 
conservative  tone  in  all  methods  used,  these  two  principles  each  occasioned  by 
the  most  outstanding  of  all  ihis  market's  characteristics.  Probably  the  most 
important  qualification  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  commodiy  which  is  to  enjoy 
extensive  sales  in  New  Zealand  is  that  it  be  of  British  origin;  if  goods  can  be 
advertised  as  Empire  products  their  sale  is  immediately  facilitated,  other  things 
being  equal,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  seems  desirable  that  Canadian 
products  should  be  advertised  as  of  British  Empire  origin  at  the  same  time 
as  their  particular  Canadian  derivation  is  indicated.  Emphasis  on  this  quality 
and  publicity  given  to  others  should  preferably  be  secured  through  strictly 
conservative  methods;  the  New  Zealand  buyer  is  ordinarily  inclined  to  distrust 
any  tendency  towards  extremes  and  may  best  be  cultivated  through  practices 
similar  to  his  own,  although  the  opportunity  of  employing  the  most  modern 
methods  of  advertising,  provided  they  may  be  suited  to  present  conditions, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

ADVERTISING  METHODS  AND  MEDIA 

While  the  New  Zealand  market  is  one  in  which  many  familiar  features  are 
present,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  advertising  should  be  carried  on  only  by 
persons  competent  to  judge  on  the  advocacy  of  particular  methods  as  suitable 
to  local  conditions.  In  general,  its  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
agents  thoroughly  familiar  with  particular  products  or  prosecuted  with  t/heir 
co-operation.  The  assistance  of  advertising  agencies  may  be  valuable  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  planning  any  extensive  campaign,  !but  will  usually  result  in  consider- 
ably increased  expenses.  A  scheme  might  well  be  developed  after  personal 
investigation  of  the  field,  but  details  would  in  this  case  be  placed  in  an  agent's 
care. 

All  of  the  more  important  advertising  media  are  available  in  New  Zealand, 
although  many  are  used  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  Some  notes  on  the 
use  of  the  more  common  are  given: — 

Newspapers. — These  form  the  most  important  of  all  advertising  media. 
Two  or  three  dailies  are  printed  in  each  of  the  four  larger  cities  and  enjoy  a 
wide  circulation  through  the  country  districts.  Daily  papers  are  also  published 
in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  but  would  prove  of  little  value  as  a 
means  of  advertising.  Rates  are  on  the  whole  quite  moderate.  (See  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1042,  January  19,  1924,  p.  101). 

Trade  Papers  and  Other  Periodicals. — Several  trade  papers  are  published 
in  New  Zealand  and  contain  many  manufacturers'  advertisements.  This  method 
of  advertising  is  an  important  one  and  has  received  little  attention  from 
Canadian  firms.  Numerous  agricultural  publications  reach  an  extensive  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  districts  and  may  also  be  of  considerable  value  in  extending 
the  distribution  of  certain  types  of  commodities. 

Cinemas. — This  medium  is  quite  extensively  employed  by  vendors  of  house- 
hold and  personal  necessities.  Its  use  is  as  yet  quite  limited  but  will  probably 
receive  increasing  attention. 

Boards. — Sign  boards  are  in  common  use. 

Electric  Signs. — The  use  of  electric  signs  is  quite  restricted.  High  charges 
of  installation  and  operation  have  deterred  its  development. 
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Circulars. — It  is  seldom  that  circulars  are  used  for  advertising  except  in 
the  case  of  retailers'  sales. 

Samvles. — The  distribution  of  samples  is  only  very  occasionally  used  as  a 
means  of  advertising. 

Street  Cars. — Some  advertising  is  done  in  street  cars  and  trains,  but  the 
practice  is  strictly  limited  and  appears  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

Exhibitions. — This  medium  offers  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  adver- 
tisement available.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  shows  are  held,  usually  twice 
yearly,  in  every  district  of  any  importance  throughout  the  Dominion  and  are 
largely  patronized  by  members  of  the  farming  community  as  well  as  by  the  urban 
population.  Space  is  to  be  had  for  low  rates,  an  intelligent  co-operation  of 
authorities  is  available,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  participating  in  special 
groupings  of  British  Empire  products  are  offered. 

Retail  Shop  Displays. — Special  window  displays  are  occasionally  seen  but 
their  possibilities  are  comparatively  small. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  ADVERTISERS 

It  has  possibly  not  been  realized  by  Canadians  interested  in  the  New 
Zealand  market  that  local  conditions  are  in  many  ways  ideal  for  the  operation 
of  advertising  schemes.  Granted  that  conservative  tendencies  are  possibly  more 
evident  than  in  others  of  Canada's  overseas  markets,  it  can  still  be  said  of 
New  Zealand  that  advertising  expenditure  should  show  a  maximum  of  results. 
If  the  population  is  a  small  one  and  the  area  of  the  country  also  small,  both  the 
individual  and  the  trade  are  thus  easily  reached  and  the  New  Zealand  consumer 
from  the  point  of  view  of  per  capita  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  consumers 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  He  is,  moreover,  a  customer  who,  once  supplied 
with  a  commodity  which  he  knows  to  be  of  British  make,  and  which  is  of  good 
quality,  may  be  counted  as  supplying  a  consistent  future  demand. 

If  a  few  general  principles  regarding  advertising  in  New  Zealand  are  to  be 
offered  to  Canadian  exporters,  these  would  be  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
market  through  personal  investigation  and  the  concentration  on  a  conservative 
type  of  "  consumer  advertising  "  with  all  possible  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
"  Canadian  goods  are  British  goods  ".  Any  such  advertising  would  undoubtedly 
exert  a  beneficial  effect  on  individual  commodity  markets;  a  general  publicity 
campaign  for  Canadian-made  products  would  also  warrant  consideration  as  a 
valuable  means  of  extending  the  volume  of  business  now  entering  New  Zealand. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   FOODSTUFFS   IN  MARTINIQUE 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
writes  under  date  June  23,  1928,  that  the  following  merchandise,  mostly  food- 
stuffs, was  imported  by  merchants  of  Martinique  during  the  month  of  May: 
biscuits,  butter,  beef  (salt),  pickles,  flour,  cornmeal,  pork  snouts,  sausages, 
herrings,  hams,  bacon,  potatoes,  garlic,  pickled  pork,  lard  maize  kerosene,  and 
fertilizers. 

All  of  the  above  are  products  that  can  be  supplied  by  Canadian  exporters. 
There  are  a  number  of  reliable  importers  in  the  island  desirous  of  forming 
connections  with  Canadian  houses.  Firms  interested  are  advised  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  IN  1927 

F.  L.  Casserley,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  June  30,  1928.— Statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Government  of 
British  Honduras  show  that  the  gross  trade  (imports  and  exports)  of  that 
colony  in  1927  was  valued  at  $9,082,332  as  against  $8,994,453  in  1926,  an  increase 
of  $87,879.  Total  imports,  however,  were  valued  in  1927  at  $4  534  804  as 
compared  with  $5,065,663  in  1926;  but  total  exports  for  the  respective  years 
were  $4,547,528  and  $3,928,790.  The  import  trade  in  1926  is  considered  to 
have  been  somewhat  abnormal,  the  figures  for  1927  being  $19,683  in  excess  of 
those  for  1925. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  list  shows  the  items  of  import  in  which  there  were  notable 
variations  between  1927  and  1926: — 

Increases.—- Butter,  $6,393;  corn,  $22,507;  milk,  sweetened,  $9,741;  cordials  and  limiPiifis 
$6,307;  whisky,  $33,066;  sugar,  refined,  $7,525.  "QUeim. 

Decreases.—* Cattle,  $33,439;  beer,  etc.,  $11,932;  mess  pork,  $26,664;  pork,  other  $10  513- 
bacon  and  hams,  $11,721. 

Increases.— Copra,  $9,416;  lumber,  dressed,  $10,663;  lumber,  rough,  $10,205. 

Decreases.— Coo\,  $8,334;  chicle.  $24,767;  gasoline,  $11,430;  kerosene,  150°,  $11301- 
mahogany  legs.  $91,590. 

Increases.— Marine  machinery,  $10,099 ;  medicines  and  drugs,  other  kinds  $7  729  ■  pianos 
and  organs,  $5,832. 

Decreases.— -Boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  $29,108;  mahogany  trucks,  $8,411;  railway  rolling 
stock,  ere.  $11,909;  tractors,  $90,568;  tractor  parts,  $11,128;  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods" 
$89,553;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $16,920;  hardware,  other  kinds,  $11,335;  hats,"  caps 
and  bonnets.  $16,093;  implements  and  tools,  other  kinds,  $10,905;  machinery,  other.  $24,475; 
painters'  colours  and  materials,  $6  870;  soap,  common,  $6,762;  medicinal  wines,  $8,044;  other 
wooden  manufactures,  $10,209. 

The  direction  of  the  import  trade  of  British  Honduras  for  the  years  1924-27 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1924  Per  1925  Per  1926  Per  1927  Per 

$  Cent  $  Cent  $  Cent  $  Cent 

United  Kingdom  ..   ..       726,375  18.65  776.531  17.20  858,149  16.94  689,528  15.25 

Canada                                430,248  11.05  501,030  11.10  532,392  10.51  599,105  13.21 

Other  British  possessions        68,600  1.76  87,917  1.95  98,029  1.94  101.406  2.23 

United  States                   1,935,198  49.69  2,248.389  49.80  2,375,428  46.89  2,093,237  46.15 

Mexico                                373,874  9.60  421,772  9.34  612,998  12.10  546,276  12  04 

Other   countries    ..    ..       359,986  9.25  479,482  10.61  588,667  11.62  505,352  11.12 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  imports  from  Canada  have  steadily 
increased  in  total  value,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  total  except  in  1926,  when 
there  was  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  percentage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1921.  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement, 
imports  from  the  Dominion  into  British  Honduras  aggregated  $143,700,  the 
total  imports  from  all  sources  being  $3,343,132.  In  other  words,  Canada's 
share  of  this  trade  has  grown  from  about  4^  per  cent  in  1921  to  roughly  13V 
per  cent  in  1927.  Tariff  preferences  and  direct  steamship  communication  are 
the  chief  factors  responsible  for  this  increase. 

EXPORTS 

Canada  is  not  a  large  buyer  of  British  Honduras  produce,  of  which  the 
principal  items  are  mahogany  logs,  chicle  gum,  coconuts  and  copra.  In  1927 
Canada's  purchases  from  this  colony  amounted  to  $145,759,  representing  3-21 
per  cent  of  a  total  of  $4,547,528.  These  purchases  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  coconuts  and  chicle.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  bananas  are  grown  in 
British  Honduras  in  small  quantities  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The 
improvement  of  the  steamsh;p  service  with  Canada  in  terms  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  1925  should  stimulate  banana  culture  in  a  colony  that,  from  the  banana- 
gjrbwer'a  viewpoint,  possesses  the  two  great  advantages  of  abundance  of  water 
and  freedom  from  hurricanes. 
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ST.   LUCIA  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS,  1927 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  23,  1928.— Official  returns  by  the  Government  of  St. 
Lucia  show  that  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  1927  were  valued  at 
£228,S45  as  against  £252,236  in  1926,  a  decrease  of  £23,391.  Exports  of  domestic 
produce  were  £162,883  in  1927  as  against  £160,029  in  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  £2,854. 

The  following  table  discloses  the  principal  sources  of  imports  during  1927 
under  the  four  main  customs  classifications. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

EaAv  Materials 

Articles 

Food, 

and  Articles 

wholly  or 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Countries  of 

Drink 

mainly 

mainly 

and 

Mer- 

Origin 

and 

Unmanu- 

Manu- 

Unclassified 

chandise 

Tobacco 

factured 

factured 

£14.328 

£  805 

£  52.777 

£  67,910 

34.350 

452 

5,502 

40,304 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire.. 

14.408 

3,714 

3,782 

£  '439 

22,343 

0,821 

34,476 

31,089 

72,386 

Other  foreign  countries  

8,772 

065 

10,490 

19,327 

Parcels  post  

6,575 

6,575 

£78,679 

£39.512 

£103,640 

£7,014 

£228,845 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  Food  and  Drink, 
supplies  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  While  in  Classes  II  and 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  command  the  market.    Compared  with 


Canada 
III  the 


year  s 
shows 


Shipments  to 
£61,803:  Raw 
to  the  United 


1926,  when  Canada  exported  to  the  value  of  £31,662  in  foodstuffs,  this 
increase  amounts  to  £2,688,  while  the  total  trade  with  Canada  for  1927 
an  increase  of  £3,333  over  1926. 

The  exports  of  the  colony  in  1.927  were  valued  at  £162,883. 
Canada  were  valued  at  £62,728  (Food.  Drink  and  Tobaeco, 
Materials,  etc.,  £925);  to  the  United  States  at  £38,175;  and 
Kingdom  at  £37,709. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  for  1927,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  good?  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Value 
1927 
£ 

559 
3,483 
664 


Quantity 
1926 


2.985 
43.227 
9.826 


Value 
1926 
£ 

517 
3.340 
566 


Quantity 
1927 


2.698 
45.601 
10.851 


11.650 
718.047 
33.078 
2.643.289 
30,958 


75,743 

42,084 
27,516 

'  Y,802 
45,435 
376 
3.688 
757,624 


720 
30.701 
274.848 


10.326 
796,899 
36.590 
3.390.088 
33,171 


Beer  and  ale  gals. 

Butter  lbs. 

Cheese  lbs. 

Fish- 
Salmon,  mackerel  and  trout  lbs. 
Other  kinds  lbs. 

Grain,  oats  lbs. 

Flour  wheaten  

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  . .   .  .lbs. 

Meat- 
Salted,  pickled,  smoked  or 

cured  lbs. 

Lumber — 

Pitch  pine  sq.  ft. 

Spruce  and  white  pine  sq.  ft. 
Other  kinds  (shooks)  

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  pairs 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods.. lbs. 

Cement  tons 

Cordage  and  twine:  Cordage  . .  .lbs. 

Piece  goods  yds. 

Hosiery  

Other  manufactures  

Haberdashery  

Manures  tons 

Painters'  colours  and  materials  lbs. 

Soap,  common  lbs. 

The  figures  for  cement  as  given  in  the  customs  returns  do  not  appear 
the  matter  is  being  taken  up  with  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  St.  Lucia. 


184 
9.809 
365 
23.896 
964 


2,366 

477 

396 
1.384 
4.552 

266 
1.609 

140 
20.391 

559 
2.501 
3.035 
8,932 

946 
4,668 


80,067 

101.817 
37,479 

'  3,6 ii 
44,544 

1,064,146 
13,167 
641.660 


182 
9,596 
203 
24,411 
956 


2,262 


312 
35.718 
264,106 


1,210 

568 
2,831 
5,635 

476 
2,141 

532 
19.225 
i;043 
5,366 
4,175 
4,042 

910 
4,523 
to  be  correct 


and 
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REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  16,  1928.— The  British  Guiana  Trades  Mark  Ordinance 
No.  27  of  1914  is  based  on  and  adopts  in  practically  all  essentials  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Marks  Act,  1905;  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Under  this  ordinance,  a  trade  mark  to  be  registrable  must  contain  at  least 
one  of  the  following  necessary  particulars: — 

(1)  The  name  of  a  company,  individual  or  firm  represented  in  a  special  or  particular 
manner. 

(2)  The  signature  of  the  applicant  for  registration  or  of  some  predecessor  in  his  business. 

(3)  An  invented  word  or  words. 

•  (4)  A  word  or  words  having  no  direct  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  not  being  according  to  its  ordinary  signification,  a  geographical  name  or  a  surname. 
(5)  Any  other  distinctive  mark. 

However,  a  name,  signature,  word  or  words  other  than  such  as  would  fall 
within  the  description  referred  to  in  conditions  Nos.  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  will 
not,  except  by  order  of  the  court  be  deemed  a  distinctive  mark. 

An  exception  to  this  is  made,  however,  where  a  trade  mark  used  by  the 
applicant  or  his  predecessor  in  business  prior  to  August  13,  1875,  and  down  to 
the  date  of  the  application  is  registrable,  if  it  has  already  been  registered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  an  old  mark  in  use  before  the  above  date. 

The  documents  required  for  registration  are  as  follows,  pro  forma,  copies 
of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa: 
(1)  application;  (2)  affidavit;  (3)  authority  to  agent;  (4)  representation  of 
the  mark  with  printing  block. 

The  first  three  forms  should  be  made  on  foolscap  paper  adhering  to  the 
form  laid  down  with  such  variations  as  circumstances  may  demand. 

Should  the  mark  be  already  registered  in  the  limited  Kingdom,  any  British 
possession  or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  advisable  to  forward  a  certificate  of 
registration  and  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  that  country.  If  the  mark 
has  been  declared  distinctive  in  England,  a  certified  copy  of  such  order  should 
be  sent  along,  and  if  it  is  an  old  mark,  a  certificate  of  registration  of  the  mark 
with  a  representation  of  it  attached.  Where  registration  of  the  same  mark  is 
desired  in  different  classes,  a  complete  set  of  papers  covering  each  class  is 
required. 

The  application  and  authority  to  agents  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
for  registration,  and  requires  no  further  legalization.  Affidavits  must  be  sworn 
to  before  a  notary  public,  or  other  competent  authority.  Six  prints  of  the 
representation  of  the  trade  mark  are  required  and  all  other  documents  in  dupli- 
cate. The  term  of  protection  afforded  is  fourteen  years  from  date  of  application 
with  right  to  renew  for  a  like  period  from  time  to  time.  Trade  marks  may 
only  be  assigned  in  connection  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business  concerned'. 

In  order  to  avoid  complication,  unnecessary  expense  and  delays,  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  matter  of  registration  of  trade  marks  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  solicitor  located  in  British  Guiana. 


*  Acknowledgments  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  are  made  to  Messrs.  Cameron  & 
Shepherd,  solicitors,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  TB.G. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  July  8,  1928.— The  importation  of  leather  boot  and  shoes  into 
the  United  States  for  the  first  four  months  of  1928  was  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  for  the  same  period  in  1927.  The  total  imports  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1928  were  valued  at  $3,286,788,  as  compared  with  $4,033,127  for  the 
whole  year  of  1926.  The  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  was  Czechoslovakia. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Leather 
Manufacturers  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington: — 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1928  the  United  States  imported  1,063,417  pairs  of 
leather  boots  and  shoes  (free),  valued  at  $3,286,788;  140,559  pairs  of  leather  slippers  (free), 
valued  at  $192,460;  and  285,464  pairs  of  dutiable  footwear,  valued  at  $55,933. 

During  the  corresponding  period  of  1927  the  imports  of  similar  goods  were  as  follows: 
Boots  and  shoes,  437,446  pairs,  valued  at  $1,649,278;  leather  slippers,  209,675  pairs,  valued 
at  $166,732;   and  dutiable  footwear,  260,140  pairs,  valued  at  $71,661. 

Of  the  imports  of  boots  and  shoes,  Czechoslvakia  supplied  56.7  per  cent,  or  602,988  pairs, 
valued  at  $1,382,324;  Switzerland,  117,911  pairs,  valued  at  $390,772,  or  11  per  cent;  United 
Kingdom,  101,929)  pairs,  valued  at  $615,953,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total;  France,  92,017 
pairs,  valued  at  $433,715,  or  8.6  per  cent;  Austria.  85,500  pairs,  valued  at  $268,693,  or  8  per 
cent;  and  Germany,  38,351  pairs,  valued  at  $87,997,  or  3.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  about 
97  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  were  supplied  by  the  above-mentioned 
countries. 

Out  of  a  total  importation  of  869,002  pairs  of  women's  shoes,  valued  at  $2,511,362,  about 
66  per  cent  were  of  Czechoslovak  origin  (581,669  pairs,  valued  at  $1,341,134).  France  and 
Austria  supplied  respectively  82.564  and  82,270  pairs.  The  French  shoes  were  valued  at 
$401,762  and  the  Austria  at  $259,115. 

Switzerland  supplied  the  United  States  with  55,655  pairs  of  women's  shoes,  valued  at 
$241,720,  and  Germany  during  the  same  period  furnished  American  women  with  34,973  pairs 
of  leather  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  $81,667. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1928  the  United  States  imported  102,122  pairs  of  shoes 
for  men  and  boys,  and  of  this  quantity  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  81,151  pairs,  valued  at 
$494,552,  or  approximately  80  per  cent.  Czechoslovakia,  Canada,  and  France  furnished 
respectively  6,370,  4,575,  and  3,249  pairs.  Switzerland  supplied  67.3  per  cent  or  62,156  pairs 
of  children's  shoes,  valued  at  $148,910,  out  of  the  total  importation  of  92,293  pairs,  valued 
at  $204,723.  Czechoslovakia  and  France  supplied  respectively  14.949  pairs,  valued  at  $24,366, 
and  6,204  pairs,  valued  at  $15,047. 

According  to  Canadian  export  statistics  for  twelve  months  ending  April  30, 
1928,  Canada  exported  63,460  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the  United  States, 
having  a  value  of  $214,518,  as  compared'  with  46,412  pairs  valued  at  $152,640 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  month 
of  April",  1928,  totalled  5,225  pairs  valued  at  $18,069. 


METRIC   SYSTEM   MADE   OBLIGATORY   IN  MEXICO 

Use  of  weights  and  measures  other  than  metric  are  to  be  prohibited  in 
Mexican  trade  under  a  law  signed  recently  by  the  President. 

Under  the  proposed  regulations  all  articles  would  have  to  be  sold  by  weight, 
measure,  or  volume,  and  such  units  would  have  to  be  in  the  metric  system; 
this  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  "  package  "  goods  as  such.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  sales  be  in  units  of  multiples  of  one,  two,  or  five  of  some  metric  unit. 

Use  of  fractions  would  not  be  permitted,  and  accordingly  the  importation 
for  sale  of  goods  put  up  in  packages  of  1  pound  (045359  kilo),  for  example, 
or  in  multiples  of  one  pound,  would  in  practice  be  prohibited.  It  is  believed 
that  in  exceptional  cases  where  it  may  be  materially  impossible  to  enforce  this 
regulation,  special  waiver  permits  would  be  granted. 
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EXPORT  PEANUT  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  June  9,  1928. — Peanuts  for  export  in  China  are  chiefly  grown  in 
and  about  the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Chihld,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
China  Proper,  but  they  are  also  grown  throughout  the  country  for  local 
consumption. 

The  volume  of  peanuts  grown  in  Shantung,  which  is  the  leading  province 
of  production,  and  in  other  provinces,  is  uncertain  ;  there  are  no  reliable  statistics 
in  existence.  However,  as  an  indication  of  the  Shantung  crop,  the  export  from 
two  shipping  points  that  largely  represent  Shantung  production  are  equivalent 
in  favourable  years  to  400,000  short  tons  of  peanuts  in  the  shell. 

The  chief  ports  from  wThence  peanuts  are  exported  are  Tientsin,  Chefoc 
and  Tsintao,  the  latter  being  considered  the  principal  market  centre.  The 
volume  of  business  done  at  Tsintao  has  brought  about  a  highly  organized  market 
there  that  dominates  trading  in  peanuts  at  other  ports. 

The  country  people  ship  their  peanuts  to  Chinese  dealers  in  Tsingtao  or  at 
other  ports;  only  a  few  dealers  have  their  own  buyers  in  the  country  markets. 
Export  firms  or  commission  brokers  for  foreign  concerns  buy  from  the  Chinese 
dealers  on  samples,  or  on  the  Tsingtao  Exchange,  whose  membership  consists  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Europeans.  This  exchange  'has  set  up  standards  of 
quality  and  an  inspection  service  to  facilitate  dealings,  but  these  grades  and 
inspections  have  no  recognition  outside  of  local  transactions. 

Business  with  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  mostly  done  on  forward 
contracts  of  one  to  four  months  and  many  are  completed  before  the  harvest. 
Accordingly,  'considerable  speculation  is  involved  in  these  future  contracts  since 
information  as  to  crops  is  lacking,  and  there  are  considerable  fluctuations  in 
exchange  between  Chinese  and  foreign  currencies. 

Unshelled  peanuts,  kernels,  and  peanut  oil  all  enter  into  the  peanut  trade 
in  China.  Kernels  make  up  approximately  60  per  cent;  peanut  oil,  30  per 
cent;  and  peanuts  in  shells,  10  per  cent.  According  to  the  customs  returns, 
exports  of  peanut  kernels  for  the  years  1924  to  1926  were  as  follows: — 

Export  of  Peanut  Kernels 

United  States  

Spain  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Japan   

Great  Britain  

Canada   

Total  exports  abroad — 

1924  

1925  

1926  

1  picul  =  133j  English  pounds. 

Exports  of  Groundnuts  in  Shell 


1924 

1925 

1926 

Piculs 

Piculs 

Piculs 

468,488 

497,251 

336.084 

394,970 

416,571 

162.030 

279.425 

202,704 

499.077 

329.047 

206,765 

337.869 

213.559 

158,450 

169.675 

172.135 

121,455 

42,816 

2,412 

55 

23,882 

2.663.414 

2.054.423 
2,017,227 

1924 

Value 

1925 

Value 

1926 

Value 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

63,095 

295.194 

87,013 

398.910 

46,007 

238.708 

209,590 

972.256 

184,244 

932,875 

214.293 

1,129.177 

593.405 

116.717 

554,622 

123,398 

633.526 

.  105.956 

514.128 

71,084 

344.001 

123.592 

635.283 

181.769 

832.865 

250.665 

1,225,141 

180,068 

924.176 

66.151 

291,351 

46.069 

208,242 

65.468 

312.538 

Canada   

1,350 

6,790 

8 

38 

25,471 

132,124 

Total  exports  abroad  . 

.  964,383 

4,449,957 

895.069 

4,335,953 

982.818 

5.068,435 

Note. — 1  picul=133£  English  pounds.  1  gold  $=Haikwan  Tael  1.35  according  to  customs 
rate  fixed  for  June,  1928. 
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The  countries  named  above  are  the  heaviest  importers,  and  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  detailed  in  the  returns. 

Europe  buys  almost  entirely  for  oil  extraction  and  takes  what  is  termed 
a  Fair  Average  Quality  grade  (f.a.q.)  In  its  very  terminology,  it  is  a  grade 
lacking  in  exactness.  A  fair  average  quality  grade  can  result  even  after  count 
grades  for  the  United  States  have  been  sorted  out  from  good  ungraded  lots. 
Shipments  are  made  to  Europe  under  London  contract  No.  25  providing  for 
inspection  and  net  weights  at  point  of  destination. 

United  States  requirements  are  very  exacting  taking  count  grades  entirely, 
28-30S,  30-32s,  and  38-40s.  Shelling  is  done  in  the  interior,  but  sorting  and 
grading  take  place  in  the  port  of  shipment.  The  count  grades  are  hand  picked 
after  mechanical  sorting  which  accounts  for  their  very  uniform  appearance. 
Practically  all  letters  of  credit  accompanying  contracts  for  the  United  States 
usually  make  provision  for  certificate  of  count,  moisture  content,  and  quality 
of  the  shipment.  1 

The  prices  on  count  grades  to  the  United  States  follow  the  basic  price  for 
fair  average  quality  grade  to  Europe;  normal  differences  are  shown  below.  The 
spread  varies,  of  course,  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  count  supplies. 

38-40s  $.20  cents  (gold)  per  100  pounds  above  f.a.q.  price. 
30-32s  55 
28-30s  90 

This  premium  is  said  to  be  a  charge  to  cover  cost  of  sorting  and  picking. 

PEANUT  KERNELS 

Wholesale  Prices  on  Tsingtao  Exchange,  Local  f.a.q.  Grade 


Equivalent  Gold 

1926  Yuan  $  per  Picul        Prices  for  100  Lbs. 

January   Yuan  $  9.07  Gold  $3.68 

February   9.09  3.62 

March   9.66  3.77 

April   9.90  3.79 

May   9.69  3.71 

June   10.09  3.86 

July   9  36  3.58 

August   9.31  3.42 

September   9.84  3.62 

October    10.19  3.36 

November   10.20  3.29 

December   10.20  3.29 


Note. — Yuan  dollar  is  the  same  as  the  Mexican  dollar. 

THE  MARKET  SEASON,  1926-1927 

The  current  season  of  marketing  of  the  1926  crop  was  featured  by  a  yield 
carrying  excessive  moisture  content.  Continued  wet  weather  during  a  part  of 
the  growing  and  most  of  the  'harvesting  season  reduced  the  size  of  the  crop, 
greatlv  cut  down  the  amounts  of  28-30s,  and  put  large  quantities  of  improperly 
curved  kernels  on  the  market. 

Usual  moisture  content  of  6  to  8  per  cent  was  as  high  as  10  per  cent  this 
year.  Few  cargoes  could  carry  certificates  of  merchantable  condition — mould 
and  heat  damage  on  shipments,  particularly  to  Europe,  were  heavy;  and  claims 
on  insurance  companies  will  reach  large  amounts.  One  steamship  company  to 
the  United  States  refused  to  carry  peanuts;  a  few  insurance  companies  refused 
to  cover  heat  and  mould  damage;  and  many  others,  adopting  this  measure  on 
May  1,  predict  the  season  coming  to  a  quick  close.  Only  small  amounts  of 
28-30s  and  30-32s  were  available  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  most  of  the 
shipments  being  38-40s.  Premiums  of  $1.50  a  cwt.  above  f.a.q.  prices  for  28-30s 
failed  to  attract  supplies. 
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Troop  movements  delayed  shipments  of  1925  crop  from  the  interior  to  port 
cities  and  exports  continued  in  volume  into  the  summer.  Kernel  shipment-;  to 
the  United  States  from  the  1926  crop  up  to  May  1  this  year,  were  practically 
the  same  as  the  shipments  from  the  1925  crop  to  corresponding  date.  Small 
summer  shipments,  however,  should  make  the  total  1926  crop  consigned  to  the 
United  States  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  from  the  exports  of  the  1925  crop. 
Blanched  peanut  shipments  to  the  United  States  will  probably  be  double  the 
amounts  from  the  1925  crop. 

The  exchange  rate  was  distinctly  in  favour  of  Chinese  export  trade.  In 
local  currency,  prices  were  the  highest  in  years;  but  in  gold  United  State- 
currency  prices  were  low  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

Prices  advanced  during  the  season.  Contracts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  were  as  low  as  $3.90  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Pacific  coast,  but  reached  $4.75 
for  38-40s  in  April. 

(This  report  has  been  compiled  from  matter  in  the  Chinese  Economic 
Journal,  from  the  customs  export  returns,  and  from  the  local  merchants  in  the 
trade.) 


GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  5,  1928. — The  demand  for  fish  meal  on  the  German  market 
during  the  month  of  June  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Some  interest  was 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  autumn  and  winter  shipments,  but 
business  on  the  whole  was  very  irregular.  Material  for  prompt  delivery  con- 
tinued to  be  neglected  and  weak  hands  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  stocks  at 
reduced  prices.  Stocks  of  white  fish  meal  are  reported  to  be  increasing,  while 
supplies  of  Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  and  pilchard  meal  are  still 
considerable.  In  general,  the  improved  situation  for  the  German  hog  breeders 
has  not  yet  brought  about  the  expected  increased  demand  for  fish  meal,  so 
that  little  change  in  market  conditions  can  be  reported. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers,  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shipper: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   £18   10s.   Od.  to   £19   0s.   Od.   per    1,000  kg. 

(2,204  pounds). 

Scotch  white  fish  meal   £17  0s.  0d.  to  £18  0s.  Od.  per  long  ton  (2;240 

pounds) . 

English  white  fish  meal   £17  0s.  Od.  to  £17  10s.  Od.  per  long  ton. 

North  American  white  fish  meal..    ..     £18  per  long  ton. 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  .  .  £14  0s.  Od.  to  £14  10s.  Od.  per  1.000  kg. 
North  Pacific  coast  pilchard  meal.    ..     £14  0s.  Od.  to  £14  10s.  Od.  per  long  ton. 


•FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  .TUNE 

During  the  month  of  June  a  total  of  approximately  2,520  metric  tons  of 
fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  compared 
with  1,750  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There  arrived 
from  British  ports  958^  long  tons  in  June  as  against  1,246  long  tons  in  May. 
The  arrivals  from  United  States  ports  in  June  comprised  110  long  tons  from 
Boston  and  40  long  tons  from  New  York  as  compared  with  160  long  tons  from 
Boston  in  May  and  1\  long  tons  from  Baltimore.  In  June,  125  long  tons 
arrived  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  whereas  there  were  no  arrivals  from  this  port, 
in  May.  . 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  June  were  400  sacks  from  South 
and  East  Africa.  There  also  arrived  a  total  of  6,967  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of 
Whicto  3.432  sacks  came  from  India,  3,025  sacks  from  Great  Britain,  320  sacks 
from  Iceland  and  190  sacks  from  South  and  East  Africa. 
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ITALIAN  CANNED  FISH  MARKING  REGULATIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  3,  1928. — As  is  well  known  to  the  Canadian  trade  and  to  the 
salmon  packers  of  British  Columbia  in  particular,  the  Italian  Decree  of  July  7, 
1927,  embodying  regulations  in  regard  to  the  marking  on  receptacles  containing 
fish,  came  into  force  on  March  3  of  the  present  year.  Translations  were  placed 
on  file  some  months  ago  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  also  with  the  salmon-packers'  branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  Vancouver.  The  latter  are  particularly  interested;  as  Canadian 
exports  of  salmon  to  Italy  are  listed  in  tlhe  latest  Italian  official  statistics  as 
amounting  in  value  to  689,726  dollars  per  annum,  or  in  weight  to  26,480 
metric  tons. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  market  all  the  pack  of  last 
year  before  March  3,  andi  that  some  of  it  was  still  afloat  or  had  not  even  been 
loaded  at  that  date,  a  measure  for  the  postponement  of  the  decree  was  presented 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  February  22,  1928,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  June  4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a  lapse  of  time  occurred  between  the 
effective  date  of  the  decree  (July  7,  1927)  and  the  postponement:  the  postpone- 
ment permits  the  sale  and  stocking  of  salmon  for  a  further  period  of  six  months; 
that  is  until  September  3,  1928. 

For  purposes  of  handy  reference  a  translation  of  the  decree  of  July  7,  1927, 
is  herewith  appended.  The  translation  is  offered  without  responsibility  as  all 
legal  interpretations  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  original  Italian  text. 

DECREE  OF  JULY  7,  1927 

Regulations  for  the  Manufacture,  Import,  and  Sale   of  Preserved  Fish  in  Receptacles 

Destined  for  Human  Consumption 

Whosoever  in  Italy  prepares  for  human  consumption  fish  (fish,  spawn,  molluscs, 
Crustacea)  preserved  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles,  shall  notify  the  same,  within  one  month 
from  the  date  on  which  the  present  decree  comes  into  force,  or  from  the  opening  of  the 
factory,  the  said  notification  being  entered  in  a  special  register  by  the  prefect  of  the  province. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  process  of  manufacture  such  fact 
shall  be  previously  notified  to  the  prefecture. 

Article  2. — It  is  prohibited  to  prepare  fish,  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles,  for  human 
consumption-  (a)  in  premises  which  have  not  observed  and  maintained  the  necessary 
hygienic  conditions;  (b)  with  persons  who  are  not  free  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases; 
(c)  by  a  process  of  manufacture  which  does  not  assure  hygienic  preparation,  efficacious 
sterilization  and  proper  conservation  of  the  product;  (d)  with  use  of  boxes  or  other  recep- 
tacles that  do  not  conform  with  the  sanitary  laws. 

Article  3. — Every  manufacturer  of  fi?h  preserved  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles,  shall 
cause  his  product  to  be  analyzed  each  year  by  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory 
authorized  by  the  Government. 

Article  4. — It  is  prohibited  to  place  on  sale  or  otherwise  destine  for  human  consumption 
any  preserved  fish  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles  without  following  specific  declarations; 
(a)  the  article  preserved;  (b)  the  quality  of  the  oil  or  other  substance  used  for  preserva- 
tion; (c)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents;  (d)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer;  (e)  the  place 
of  manufacture. 

In  special  cases  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of 
Interior,  may  authorize  a  duly  registered  mark  in  place  of  the  requirements  (d)  and  (e). 

The  said  declaration  shall  be  indelibly  embossed  or  lithographed  on  metal  receptacles, 
burned  on  those  of  wood  and  embossed  on  glass  receptacles. 

The  labels  of  metal  or  paper  and  the  indications  or  marks  placed  on  the  receptacles  shall 
not  cover  or  disguise  the  compulsory  declarations  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraphs,  nor 
shall  they  be  contrary  to  them. 

All  the  compulsory  declarations  prescribed  by  the  present  article  shall  be  reproduced 
on  the  coverings  of  whatever  kind  in  which  the  immediate  receptacles  are  contained. 
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The  regulations  may  determine  tolerance  with  regard  to  the  net  weight. 

Article  5. — All  preserved  fish  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles  imported  into  Italy  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  indications  prescribed  by  Article  4,  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  certificate, 
signed  by  the  Government  authority  in  the  country  of  origin.  This  certificate  shall  attesl 
that  the  product  has  been  manufactured  under  healthy  conditions  and  subjected  to  an  effica- 
cious process  of  sterilization. 

Article  6. — Under  the  present  decree  on  receptacles  containing  preserved  fish,  the  nam'. 
"  sardine  "  (sardina)  may  only  be  used  for  the  "  Clupea  Pilchardus and  the  name 
"  Anchovy  "  (acciuga)  for  the  "  Eingranlis  Enchrasicolus  ". 

The  name  tunny  (tanno)  is  reserved  for  the  species  "  Orcynus  Tynnus ". 

The  species  "Tynnus  Alalonga "  (Gormon)  and  the  genus  "  Pelamys "  (Bonito),  the 
denominations  li  Tonno  bianco  "  and  "  Tonnetto     respectively,  shall  be  used. 

Article  7. — Failure  to  make  the  notification  required  by  Article  1  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  from  200  to  500  lire. 

A  similar  fine  shall  apply  to  cases  of  false  or  incomplete  notification. 

Any  refusal  to  allow  samples  to  be  taken  for  inspection  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine 
of  from  50  to  200  lire. 

Article  8. — Whosoever  prepares  for  purposes  of  sale  for  human  consumption,  fish  prepared 
in  boxes  or  other  receptacles,  transgressing  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  articles,  or  who 
uses  raw  material  that  is  bad,  infected,  diseased  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
or  who  employs  substances  harmful  to  health,  is  liable  to  confiscation  of  the  products  and 
to  a  fixed  fine  of  500  lire,  and  to  a  fine  equal  to  one  quarter  the  value  of  the  product. 

In  the  event  of  a  further  offence,  the  fixed  fine  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  10,000 
lire  in  addition  to  the  proportional  fine,  and  the  factory  closed  for  from  three  days  to  one 
month  during  the  manufacturing  season. 

Similar  fines  apply  to  products  already  manufactured  and  kept  in  the  shops  or  stores 
of  a  factory  wherever  they  may  be. 

Article  9. — Whosoever  keeps  in  store  ....  [this  and  the  following  articles  up  to 
Article  14  only  interest  Italian  manufacturers.] 

Article  15. — The  execution  of  the  present  decree  is  entrusted  to  the  Ministries  of 
National  Economy,  the  Interior,  and  the  Finance. 

The  regulations  for  implementing  the  present  measure  shall  be  published  by  Royal 
Decree. 

Articles  4  and  5  of  the  present  decree  shall  come  into  force  six  months  from  the  date 
of  its  publication 

As  the  regulations  for  implementing  the  Decree  of  July  7,  1927,  mentioned 
in  the  above  Article  15,  are  not  yet  available,  due,  it  is  stated,  to  the  fact  that 
three  different  departments  of  Italian  Government  have  to  collaborate  in  their 
drafting,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  some  further  information.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Rome  and  the  Italian  Foreign  Affairs 
Department,  the  following  statement,  issued  by  the  latter,  was  forwarded  to 
the  writer.  (It  should  be  observed  that  what  is  herewith  printed  is  only  a 
translation,  given  without  responsibility,  of  the  original  statement  in  Italian.) 

In  reply  to  Note  Verbale  of  May  2  last,  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Embassv  the  following  information  relative  to  the 
provisions  of  law  No.  1548  of  Julv  7,  1927,  on  fish  products  preserved  in  receptacles. 

In  the  first  place  the  above  measure  relates  to  fish  products  in  receptacles  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  receptacle  must  be  considered  as  an  essential  element  and  is  not 
employed  as  an  occasional  method  of  packing,  or  for  purposes  of  transport.  The  law  applies 
therefore  to  products  preserved  in  a  wet  condition  which  have  been  subject  to  some  process 
of  manufacture ;  it  does  not  apply,  on  the  other  hand,  to  smoked  or  dried  products,  or  even 
salted,  or  to  chilled  or  frozen  fresh  fish. 

Regarding  the  questions  contained  in  the  Note  Verbale,  a  sanitary  certificate  is  not 
required  for  fresh  fish  or  fish  packed  in  ice  or  chilled.  With  regard  to  salted  fish,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  if  the  fish  is  in  brine  (wet  salted)  when  a  certificate  is  required,  and  if  it  is 
dry  salted  when  a  certificate  is  not  necessary. 

In  order  to  render  a  sanitary  certificate  valid,  the  vise  of  an  Italian  consular  officer 
is  not  required. 

In  the  case  of  chilled  or  frozen  fish,  and  dry  salted  or  smoked  fish,  these  do  not  come 
under  the  law,  whereas  wet  salted  fish — that  is  fish  in  brine— are  subject  to  the  above 
mentioned  measure. 
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With  regard  to  the  term  "preserved"  in  Article  5,  it  is  confirmed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  do  not  apply  to  smoked,  dry  salted,  or  refrigerated  fish. 

The  sanitary  certificate  shall  declare  that  the  product  in  every  case  has  been  manufac- 
tured under  healthy  conditions  and  subject  to  an  efficacious  process  of  sterilization  whenever 
the  manufacturing  process  renders  such  sterilization  possible. 

The  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  such  authority  as,  in  the  country  where  the  product 
is  manufactured,  is,  under  the  regulations  in  force,  competent  to  issue  it. 

The  declarations  prescribed  for  the  receptacles  shall  be  affixed  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
On  wooden  receptacles  therefore  they  need  only  be  burned  on. 

With  regard  to  fish  imported  in  cloth-covered  bales  (bales  of  any  tissue),  these 
presumably  can  only  be  dry  or  salted  and  as  such  are  exempt  from  the  requirements  in 
question. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  it  is  considered  well  to  add  that  the  declara- 
tions required  by  Article  4  of  the  law  are  not  obligatory  for  outside  packings  (cases,  bales, 
etc.)  in  which  the  products  with  their  immediate  receptacles  are  contained. 

The  above  information  applies  only  to  Law  No.  1548  of  July  7,  1927. 


The  foregoing  from  an  official  Italian  source  should  prove  of  great  interest 
to  packers.  They  should  also  be  studied  carefully  by  those  interested  in  the 
codfish  trade,  as  they  give  the  actual  present  state  of  the  fish-marking  regula- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  regulations  promised  under  Article  15  of  the  decree  are 
issued,  they  will  be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

FORTHCOMING    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION    AT  CIENFUEGOS, 

CUBA 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  is  directed  to  the 
International  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  in  December 
of  this  year.  This  city  is  one  of  the  three  most  important  in  the  republic,  and 
its  commerce  is  important.  The  exhibits  are  to  be  chiefly  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  on  writing  to  the  president, 
Sr.  P.  A.  Aragones,  Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 


Auckland,  June  13,  1928. — Extensive  changes  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff 
were  brought  into  effect  on  September  14,  1927,  following  the  investigations  of  a 
tariff  commission,  It  was  provided  at  the  time,  however,  that  alterations  in 
rates  applicable  to  certain  imports  should  be  postponed  for  some  months;  in 
the  more  important  of  these  instances,  rates  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff 
were  temporarily  retained  and  those  under  the  General  Tariff  slightly  increased. 
New  rates  were  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1928.  These  schedules  apply  to  eight 
tariff  items  and  in  every  case  provide  for  the  abolition  of  duties  formerly 
imposed  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem 
duties  of  15  or  20  per  cent  on  goods  imported  under  the  General  Tariff.  The 
objective  has  apparently  been  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  price  of  several  staple 
commodities  not  manufactured  in  New  Zealand  with  provision  for  the  disposal 
of  stocks  before  the  institution  of  decreased  rates. 

The  items  to  which  reduced  duties  will  be  applicable  from  July  1,  1928,  are 
given  below: — 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


New  Zealand  Tariff  Revision 


ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  PAUL  SYKES 


(B.P.T.— British  Preferential  Tariff;  Gen.  T.— General  Tariff.) 


Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.' —  B.P.T. 

Prior  to  Sept.  14.  1927  ..   20% 

From  Sept.  14.  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   20% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free 


Gen.  T. 

35% 
40% 
20% 
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Linoleum  and  similar  floor  coverings  not  exceeding  2.30  B.P.T.  Gen. T. 
mm.  in  thickness — 

Prior  to  Sept.  14,  1927    20%  35  <J 

From  Sept.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   20% 

From  July  1,  1928   Free  20% 

Textile  piece  goods  of  cotton,  linen  or  other  vegetable  fibres, 

silk  or  artificial  silk  and  table  cloths,  towels,  sheets 

and  similar  plain  articles — 

(a)  Of  cotton,  linen  or  other  vegetable  fibres  and  silk, 
artificial  silk,  etc.,  woven  or  marked  for  cutting  up. 

Prior  to  September  14,  1927    20%  35% 

From  September  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928        ..  20%  40% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  15% 

(b)  Of  cotton,  etc.,  n.e.i. 

Prior  to  September  14,  1927    Free  10% 

From  September  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928  ..   ..  Free  15% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  15  % 

(c)  Of  silk,  artificial  silk,  etc.,  n.e.i. 

Prior  to  September  14,  1927    10%  15% 

From  September  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928  ....  10%  15% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  15%, 

Hot  water  bags  and  bottles — 

Prior  to  Sept.  14,  1927    20%  35% 

From  Sept.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   20%  40% 

From  July  1,  1928   ..  Free  20% 

Asbestos  sheets,  tiles,  etc.,  plain  or  corrugated — - 

Prior  to  Sept.  14,  1927    10%  20% 

From  Sept.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   10%  20% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  15% 

Chinaware,  earthenware  and  porcelainware  suited  for  table 
use — 

Prior  to  Sept.  14,  1927    20%  35% 

From  Sent.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   20%  40% 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  20% 

Gramophone  records — • 

Prior  to  Sent.  14.  1927    20%  35% 

From  Sept.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   20%  40% 

From  July  1,  1928    .Free  20% 

Corrugated  sheet  iron — • 

Prior  to  Sept.  14.  1927    2s.  cwt.  3s.  cwt. 

From  Sept.  14,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928   2s.  cwt.  3s.  cwt. 

From  July  1,  1928    Free  20% 

The  removal  of  duties  applicable  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  to  all 
but  one  of  the  above  items  (in  which  no  reduction  was  possible)  marks  an 
important  concession  to  British  Empire  exporters  to  the  New  Zealand  market. 
This  is  emphasized  not  only  by  the  fact  that  such  commodities  are  all  in 
common  demand  but  also  by  the  substantial  rates  of  duty  applicable  under 
the  General  Tariff.  The  market  for  such  commodities  should  offer  new  oppor- 
tunities to  Canadian  exporters. 


New  Zealand  Seed  Importation  Regulations 

ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  PAUL  SYKES 

Auckland,  June  14,  1928. — The  importation  of  seeds  into  New  Zealand  is 
governed  by  the  Seeds  Importation  Act,  1927.  Recently  issued  regulations 
under  this  Act  provide  that  imports  of  cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerata) ,  lucerne 
(Medicago  sativa) ,  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  or  any  other  seed  declared 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  stained  in  the  following  manner: — 

(1)  Not  less  than  1  per  centum  of  each  package  of  seed  imported  into  New 
Zealand  shall  be  stained  prior  to  importation  with  a  red  colouring  matter. 

(2)  The  colouring  matter  to  be  used  shall  be  either  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  saffranin  or  a  specially  prepared  and  effective  fluid  seed-staining  dye. 

(3)  vStaining  shall  be  done  by  mixing  1  per  centum  of  the  bulk  with  the 
stain  and  then  blending  the  stained  parcel  with  the  bulk  lot. 
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It  is  also  required  that  certificates,  in  duplicate,  in  the  following  form  shall 
accompany  each  imported  shipment  of  the  above  seeds: — 

Shipper's  Certificate  to  Accompany  Stained  Seed  to  New  Zealand 

I  (we)  hereby  certify  that  the  shipment  of         tons         c\vt.         qu.  of 
seed,  branded  ,  and  consigned  to  .of  ,  to  be  entered 

at  the  port  of  ,  New  Zealand,  has  been  stained  to  conform  with  the  New 

Zealand  Seed  Importation  Act,  1927,  and  the  regulations  thereunder. 

(Signed)  

Exporter. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  such  seeds  is  permitted  at  the 
the  following  ports  only:  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Port 
Chalmers,  Bluff. 

South  African  Tariff  Changes 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.  R.  STEVENS 

Cape  Town,  June  15,  1928. — The  changes  in  the  South  African  tariff  which 
were  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  budget  speech  were  accepted 
without  alteration  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  were  promulgated  in  Govern- 
ment Gazette  Extraordinary  No.  1711  of  June  7.  Tariff  decreases  become  effec- 
tive from  that  date,  increases  being  effective  from  April  4,  when  the  budget  was 
tabled. 

The  alterations  this  year  affect  87  out  of  375  items  in  the  South  African 
tariff.  Of  these  87  items,  62  are  concerned  with  general  imports  and  25  with 
material  imported  for  industrial  purposes.  The  changes  in  the  latter  group 
involve  alterations  in  wordings  which  permit  increased  ranges  of  commodities 
to  be  imported  duty  free  for  use  in  manufacturing  processes.  This  division  of 
South  African  trade  is.  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Of  the  62  items 
concerned  with  general  imports,  13  increase  existing  duties,  16  decrease  existing 
duties,  and  the  wording  of  33  items  is  altered  to  increase  or  decrease  the  range 
of  articles  which  is  admissible  under  such  headings,  without  change  in  the  duties 
leviable. 

Of  the  increases  of  Canadian  interest,  wire  nails,  which  formerly  entered 
at  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  now  assessed  at  2s.  per  100  pounds  in  the  interests 
of  local  manufacturers.  Trek  chains  are  now  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Formerly  these  chains  were  admissible  with  other  chains  at  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Printed  wrapping  paper,  which  formerly  entered  at  |d.  per  pound,  will  in  future 
pay  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  imposed  upon 
meat  pastes  as  an  alternative  to  the  previous  duty  of  3d.  per  pound,  the  higher 
duty  being  collectable.  The  duties  on  all  imported  wines  are  also  considerably 
increased. 

Of  the  decreases,  the  duty  on  hosiery  is  cut  by  5  per  cent  and  the  item  is 
divided.  Whereas  socks  and  stockings  wrere  classified  together  in  the  past, 
stockings  are  now  assessed  at  10  per  cent  in  the  preferential  column  and  15  per 
cent  in  the  general  column;  and  socks  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  in  the  general 
column  and  5  per  cent  in  the  preferential  column.  (Canada  enjoys  the  prefer- 
ential rating  on  both  these  items.)  Cotton  piece  goods  are  cut  by  5  per  cent  in 
each  column,  a  wide  range  now  being  admitted  free  from  Great  Britain.  The 
duty  on  sewinig  machines  and  knitting  machines  is  cut  from  15  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Motor  car  chassis,  which  formerly  paid  20  per  cent  duty  except 
when  partly  manufactured  in  South  Africa,  are  admissible  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Handles  in  the  rough  come  in  free  instead  of  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  rate  at  which  finished  handles  are  admitted.  Severe  cuts  are  made  in  the 
ratings  of  sheet  glass  and  domestic  glassware.  Among  foodstuffs  a  duty  of  2d. 
per  pound  or  one-third  of  the  previous  duty  is  remitted  upon  tea.   The  duty  on 
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ordinary  cutlery  is  reduced  from  15  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  in  the  preferential 
column  and  from  20  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  in  the  general  column.  (Canadian 
cutlery  enters  under  the  general  rating.) 

The  only  new  suspended  duty  of  any  importance  is  that  upon  felt  and 
other  prepared  roofings.  These  commodities  still  enter  duty  free,  but  a  "threat" 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  provided  in  case  the  South  African  industry 
grows. 

There  are'  one  or  two  alterations  in  the  body  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and 
Excise  Amendment  Act  apart  from  changes  in  the  itemized  schedules.  A  clause 
which  provided  for  a  progressive  reduction  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  duty 
of  footwear  has  been  repealed,  and  the  duty  has  been  stabilized  at  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  only  other  change  of  importance  concerns  the  remission  or 
rebate  of  duty  upon  imported  glass  bottles  and  similar  containers  when  they 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the  export  of  South  African  produce. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  16,  1928 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July 
9,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  £ 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

SAvitzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia   ..Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$  1.0000 


Week  Ending  Week  Endi 

Parity 

Julv  9 

o  my  ID, 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.  1398 

.  1396 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.  -uoo 

.  zooU 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.039178 

.0393 

.0392 

.2382 

.2394 

.2389 

4.86| 

4.8834 

4.8717 

.  1930 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4039 

.4034 

.1749 

.1754 

.1754 

.0526 

.0526 

.0525 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2682 

.2680 

1.0805 

.0455 

.0450 

.1930 

.00615 

.0062 

.1930 

.1656 

.1650 

.2680 

.2689 

.2685 

.1930 

.1932 

.1930 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0028 

.4244 

.4245 

.4236 

.5462 

.1198 

.1201 

.1217 

.1218 

.1216 

.9733 

.9899 

.9902 

.4985 

.4730 

.4720 

4.8665 

4.0150 

4.0162 

.1930 

.1941 

.1942 

1.0342 

1.0250 

1.0266 

1.0000 

.9993 

1.0007 

.4020 

.4035 

.4030 

.6525 

.6525 

.3650 

.3650 

.3650 

.4985 

.4636 

.4607 

.3709 

.4586 

.4587 

.5678 

.5664 

.5665 

.1930 

.0392 

.0392 

.1930 

.0392 

.0392 

4.861 

4.8700 

4.8625 

1.0000 

1.001— 1. 01| 

1.001—1. 

l.OOf—1.02      l.OOf— 1.01| 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to  :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

592.  Salmon. — An  Essen  (Germany)  wholesaler  wishes  to  establish  connections  with 
Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon. 

593.  Canned  Salmon. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  is  desirous 
of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commdssion  basis. 

594.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  London  firm  of  fish  salesmen,  who  seek  representation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters. 

595.  Codfish. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  is  desirous  of 
representing  a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

596.  Hake.— A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

597.  Canned  Goods;  Honey. — A  London  firm  of  fish  salesmen,  who  are  opening  a  new 
department  for  the  importation  of  provisions  and  foodstuffs,  seek  representation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Canadian  exporters. 

598.  Cheese,  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Poultry. — A  London  firm  of  fish  salesmen,  who  seek 
representation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  opening  a  new  department  for  the  importation 
of  provisions  and  foodstuffs  generally  and  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above. 

599.  Preserves;  Fruits;  Fish. — A  firm  at  Rouen,  France,  wish  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  jams,  jellies,  crystallized  fruit,  evaporated  fruit,  preserved  vegetables, 
preserved  fruit,  canned  salmon,  and  fish,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  agents  for  consignment 
and  sale. 

600.  Canned  Peaches. — A  West  of  England  produce  house  ask  for  quotations  ci.f. 
United  Kingdom  port  on  canned  peaches. 

601.  Solid  Pack  Gallon  Applies. — A  Bristol  produce  house  desire  quotations  ci.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  on  1,000  cases  of  gallon  apples,  solid  pack.    Prompt  delivery. 

602.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

603.  Wheat. — Spanish  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

604.  Hay. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  hay  importers  wish  to  establish  direct  connections 
with  Canadian  hay  exporters. 

605.  Drugs. — A  commission  merchant  an  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  is  desirous  of  handling 
a  line  of  Canadian-made  drugs  and  remedies. 

606.  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana, 
is  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

607.  Rubber-soled  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paramaribo, 
Dutch  Guiana,  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter  on  a  commission  basis. 

608.  Leather  Specialties. — An  agent  in  the  Midlands  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  leather  specialties  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  representation. 

609.  General  Dry  Goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  is  desirous  of 
representing  on  a  commission  basis  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods. 

610.  Plywood. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
plywood  as  either  buyers  or  agents. 

611.  Pegwood. — Firm  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Germany,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  pegwood. 

612.  Kraft  Paper. — A  Hague  concern  is  very  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters 
of  kraft  paper. 

613.  Ladder  Rungs. — A  Bristol  firm  manufacturing  a  patent  safety  extension  ladder  are 
in  the  market  for  ladder  rungs.  They  would  like  oak  or  hickory,  failing  which  rock  maple, 
ash  or  other  suitable  hardwood  would  be  considered.  Samples  with  quotations  ci.f.  Avon- 
mouth  desired.   Specification  on  file  at  Department. 

614.  Wood  Buckets  or  Tubs. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  quotations  on  a  certain  type 
of  light  wood  bucket  similar  to  lard  tub.   Specification  at  Department. 
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615.  Smokers'  Sundries. — An  agent  with  iafge  connection  with  wholesale  and  retail 
tobacconists  in  the  Midlands  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  smokers' 
sundries  of  all  types. 

616.  Marine  Engines. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  be  furnished  with 
catalogues  or  correspondence  relative  to  marine  oil  engines,  all  kinds,  including  Diesel  and 
semi-Diesel.    Prices  and  discounts. 

617.  Scrap  Metals. — Canadian  exporters  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Cologne 
(Germany)  importer  of  scrap  metals. 

618.  Metal  Residues. — German  buyers  in  Cologne  of  non-ferrous  metals  containing  tin, 
lead,  copper,  bismuth,  zinc,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
such  products. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  July  25;  Montnairn,  Aug.  4;  Empress  of 
France,  Aug.  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  15;  Montroyal,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of  Australia, 
Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Aug.  4;   Montroyal,  Aug.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Aug.  1;  Beaverford,  Aug  3;  Metagama,  Aug.  15;  Beaver- 
dale,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  July  24;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug. 
3;   Canadian  Spinner,  Aug,  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Aug.  2;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Concordia,  July  27;  Salacia,  Aug.  18 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Nubian,  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  11. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  July  25;  Carrigan  Head, 
Aug.  5;  Dunaff -Head,  Aug.  18 — all  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Trapper,  July  27;  Canadian  Hunter,  Aug.  10 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Glasgow.— Melit.a,  July  20;  Bothwell,  Aug.  2;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  9;  Bolingbroke, 
Aug.  23;  Melita,  Aug.  23— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia.  July  27;  Carmia,  Aug.  3;  Athenia, 
Aug.  10;   Coracero,  Aug.  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  July  27;   Comino,  Aug.  10 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholh  July  27;  Montcalm,  Aug.  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Aug.  10;  Montclare,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  3;  Antonia,  Aug.  17 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Julv  28;  Laurentic,  Aug.  4;  Doric,  Aug.  11;  Calgaric,  Aug.  18 
—all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London.— Megantic,  July  26;  Albertic,  Aug.  9;  Megantic,  Aug.  23— all  White  Star 
Line;  Beaverhill,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverburn;  Aug.  10;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  17 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  July  24;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug.  3;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Aug.  13 — all  Canadian  National;  Ariano,  July  27;  Comino,  Aug.  10 — both  Fumess 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  July  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Man- 
chester Division,  Aug.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23 
— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  July  27;  Cairnross,  Aug.  3;  Cairnosk,  Aug.  10; 
Cairnmona,  Aug.  17 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  South  \miton. — Megantic.  July  25:  Albertic,  Aug.  9' — 'both  White  Star  Line;  Mont- 
rose, Aug.  1;  Metagama,  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  6. 

To  Bremen. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11;  Crefeld,  Aug.  4;  Koeln,  Aug.  18 — 
both  North  German  Lloj^d. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  July  27;  Beaverburn.  Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Bochun,  July  26;  Brant  County,  Aug.  9;  Queens  County,  Aug.  16;  Havelland,  Aug.  23 — 
all  County  Line;  Crefeld,  Aug.  4;  Koeln,  Aug.  18 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valperga,  July  30;  Valfiorita,  Aug.  7 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  RoTT erd a m . — Grey  County,  Aug.  7;   Augvald,  Aug.  20 — both  County  Line. 
To  Norwegian  Ports. — Folenf.iord.  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  25. 
To  Australl\n  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  11. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  July  25;  Benicia. 
New  Zealand  S.S.,  Aug.  10. 
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To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports, — Murjek.  Canadian-South  American  Line,  July  25;  Cana- 
dian Pioneer,  Canadian  National;  Aug.  15. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. — A  steamer,  Munson  SS.,  about  August  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Otter,  Aug.  2;  Canadian  Beaver,  Aug.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas.  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  July  25; 
Canadian  Forester,  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hedrun,  July  27;  Spica,  Aug.  10 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  9;  Rosiland,  Canada  SS.,  Aug.  4,  Aug.  18;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  July  30,  Aug.  16;  New  Northland,  July  25,  Aug.  11 — both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  ane  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  July  28;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Aug.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  28, 
Aug.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Nova  Scotia.  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  18 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  July  24,  Aug.  7;  Silvia,  July  31.  Aug.  14,  Aug.  21— both  Red  Cross;  Far- 
north,  Farquhar  SS.,  July  27,  Aug.  10. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  30, 
Aug.  23. 

To  East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro.  Farquhar  SS..  July  26. 
To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skioper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  1, 
Aug.  19. 

To  St.  Pierre  (Miquelon). — Farnorth,  July  27,  Aug.  10;  Skipper,  Aug.  1,  Aug.  19 — 
both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  July  27;  Skirmisher, 
Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  National;  Hedrun,  Aug.  2;  Spica.  Aug.  16 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaicv). — Ottar,  July  25;  Caledonia,  Aug.  8;  a 
steamer,  Aug.  22 — all  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Aug.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  16. — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai.— Paris  Maru,  July  23;  Arabia  Maru,  July 
29;   Alabama  Maru,  Aug.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus.  Blue  Funnel,  Aug.  7. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara.  July  25;  Aorangi,  Aug.  22 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Service. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Australian 
Service,  Aug.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Gate,  American- Australia-Orient 
Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Aug.  17. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  Cie  Gle.  Transatlantique,  Aug.  7. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  July  23;  Noorderdyk,  Aug. 
12— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  July  26;  Nebraska, 
Aug.  9;   Glamorganshire,  Aug.  23— all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Trader,  Aug.  5 ;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Aug.  19— both  Furness  Pacific 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Lobos.  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  13. 

To  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia —Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe  — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Aug.  1. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.    Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  11926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonics  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  In  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal ),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  J  amaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barr£,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
the  Baltic  States.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 
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India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,   P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 

33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 


The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the^^&^jSjltliiy 
ended  June  30,  1928  (Nos.  1249  to  1274  inclusive)  is  being  sentoul 
this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised 
to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in  bound  volumes,  or  in  some 
other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which 
may  be  out  of  print) ,  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index,  may  be  had 
free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CANADA 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs,  which  has  annually  published  a  list 
of  foreign  consular  representatives  in  Canada  as  an  appendix  to  its  annual  report, 
now  proposes  to  issue  semi-annually  a  list  of  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives in  Canada,  to  be  published  as  a  separate  document.  The  first  issue  of 
this  list  will  be  made  on  October  1.  Copies  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs  or  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Notification  of  new  appointments  or  resignations  occurring  between  the  dates 
of  publication  of  the  list  will  be  made  public  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  as  they  occur. 
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REDISTRIBUTION  OF  TERRITORIES  ASSIGNED  TO  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  EUROPE 

A  redistribution  of  the  countries  assigned  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissi  oners 
on  the  Continent  has  recently  been  effected,  as  follows: — 

Brussels — Territory  now  includes  Belgium,  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

Hamburg — Territory  now  includes  Germany  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine 
Valley,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Scandinavian  countries,  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Milan — Territory  now  includes  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary 
Islands,  Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugo- 
slavia, Greece,  Turkey  and  Cyprus. 

Paris — Territory  now  includes  France,  the  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Rotterdam — Territory  now  includes  Holland,  the  Rhine  Valley  and  Switzerlandi. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  is  at  present  on  tour. 
His  itinerary  in  Western  Canada  is  as  follows: — 

Vancouver..   July  28  to  August  5 

Victoria   August   6  to  7 

Vancouver   August  8 

Calgary   August  11  to  13 

Winnipeg   August  15  to  16 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  will  be  in  Montreal 
from  August  3  to  August  16. 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  in  the  West  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Vancouver   July  19  to  August  7 

Victoria   August   8  and  9 

New  Westminster   August  10  and  11 

Prince  Rupert   August  13  and  14 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, or  to  interview  them,  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  BIRMINGHAM,  1929 

With  reference  to  the  report  which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on  the  British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham, 
1929,  giving  details  of  the  various  groups  of  commodities  which  are  to  be 
exhibited,  the  preliminary  prospectuses  of  the  fair  are  now  available  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  interested  Canadian  firms. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  OUTLOOK 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  12,  1928. — As  the  most  immediate  interest  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  is  in  the  forthcoming  hay  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
commodity  is  given  precedence  in  dealing  with  the  monthly  report  issued  to-day 
by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

HAY 

Regarding  conditions  prevalent  on  July  1,  it  is  stated  that  while  haymaking 
was  started  during  the  month  of  June,  it  was  hardly  general  at  the  beginning 
of  July  except  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Some  seeds  hay  had  been  secured  in  good  condition,  but  harvesting  was 
hampered  in  some  districts  by  unsuitable  conditions. 

On  July  1,  the  Ministry  estimated  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  seeds  hay  would 
be  about  26^  cwt.  or  If  cwt.  per  acre  below  a\rerage,  while  meadow  hay  was 
expected  to  produce  18^  cwt.  or  24  cwt.  per  acre  below  average. 

Although  the  position  obviously  varies  in  different  sections,  the  brilliant 
weather  which  has  prevailed  in  the  South  of  England  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  July  1  has  enabled  haymaking  to  be  conducted  under  practically  ideal 
conditions. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  quality  of  this  year's  crop  will  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  1927,  and  remove  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  such  unusual  quantities  of  Canadian  hay  last  season. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  stocks  of  hay  have  been  exhausted  everywhere.  More 
especially  in  districts  where  the  coming  yield  turns  out  light,  hay  from  outside 
will  be  wanted,  which  in  many  cases  can  be  more  advantageously  secured  from 
Canada,  owing  to  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  being  cheaper  than  carriage 
from  inland  points  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  at  present  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  any  forecast  of  the  quantity 
of  Canadian  hay  likely  to  be  wanted  during  the  forthcoming  winter.  Authori- 
ties consulted  express  the  opinion  that  while  there  will  likely  be  a  demand  it 
will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

It  is,  however,  premature  to  arrive  at  any  definte  conclusion  until  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  second  crop  of  hay  in  England  and  Wales  is  known,  and 
this  point  cannot  be  finally  determined  until  about  the  end  of  August. 

CERFAL  CROPS 

It  is  still  obviously  early  to  deal  with  what  are  designated  in  this  country 
the  "  corn  crops 

On  July  1  wheat  was  reported  to  be  looking  well  in  most  districts,  except  on 
very  light  land  or  heavy  clay  soils.  Upon  the  whole,  the  yield  was  expected  to 
be  slightly  below  the  average. 

Winter-sown  barley  improved  during  June  and,  generally  speaking,  an 
average  crop  was  anticipated,  but  the  total  may  be  a  little  under  average. 

There  was  great  variation  in  the  condition  of  oats.  Where  soils  are  heavy 
and  wet  the  spring  crop  was  stated  to  be  patchy  and  of  poor  colour.  The  out- 
look was  for  a  crop  of  about  3  per  cent  below  average'. 

Beans  were  generally  healthy  and  promise  about  an  average  crop.  Peas, 
if  backward,  should  yield  slightly  over  average. 

The  fine  and  warm  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  ten  days 
must  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  all  these  crops. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CLYDE  TONNAGE  FOR   HALF  YEAR 

Glasgow,  July  10,  1928. — The  Scottish  shipbuilding  industry,  particularly 
on  the  Clyde,  continues  to  launch  large  numbers  of  new  vessels,  and  at  the 
same  time  experiences  great  difficulty  in  securing  orders  for  ships  to  fill  the 
berths  vacated  by  launches.  During  June  39  vessels  of  64,500  tons  were  put 
into  the  water.  Of  these,  29  vessels  of  62,300  tons  were  built  on  the  Clyde. 
The  Clyde  totals  for  the  six  months  were  116  vessels  of  303^000  tons  as 
compared  with  100  vessels  of  145,000  tons  launched  during  the  same  period 
in  1927  and  80  vessels  of  158.000  tons  in  1926. 

The  tonnage  launched  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  yards  have  been  producing  as  much  tonnage  as  they  turned 
out  in  normal  pre-war  years.  It  was  below  the  highest  on  record  by  only  11 
vessels  of  4.5,400  tons,  As  the  number  of  men  employed  is  now  considerably 
less  than  before  the  war,  it  follows  that  those  at  work  produced  more  per  man 
per  hour,  which  was  due  to  more  modern  plant  installed  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war,  better  work  and  better  timekeeping,  and  fewer  disputes  leading 
to  stoppage  of  work. 

Of  the  tonnage  turned  out  in  June,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Duchess 
of  Richmond  represented  20.000  tons. 

The  contracts  reported  during  the  month  were  far  from  sufficient  to  balance 
the  launches,  One  of  these  was  an  order  for  a  Pacific  liner  of  25,000  tons,  to 
be  built  by  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Glasgow,  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

In  general  engineering  few  new  orders  of  importance  have  been  announced 
recently.  The  most  important  are  a  number  obtained  by  the  Mirrlees  Watson 
Company,  Glasgow,  for  surface-condensing  plants. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PROSPECTS  BRIGHTER 

The  meeting  of  the  Continental  cartel  at  Dusseldorf  decided  to  maintain 
the  present  rate  of  output  for  the  third  quarter.  This  decision  should  have  a 
stiffening  effect  on  Continental  prices,  and  a  favourable  influence  on  the  British 
industry.    Steel  prospects  in  this  country  are  brighter. 

June  is  usually  a  quiet  month  in  the  steel  trade,  and  the  month  just  past 
has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  narrowing  of  the  margin  between 
British  and  Continental  prices  has  already  resulted  in  important  accessions  of 
business  to  the  British  makers,  but  principally  in  the  home  markets.  While 
still  somewhat  dull,  the  outlook  here  has  improved  a  little.  June  was  a 
distinctly  better  month  than  April  or  May  and  the  numerous  works  were  more 
fully  employed.  There  are  more  inquiries,  stocks  of  many  kinds  are  believed 
to  be  low  and  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  a  continuance  of  improved 
conditions  after  the  annual  Fair  holidays  in  July. 

Business  in  the  Scottish  tweed  trade  is  fairly  good.  Hosiery  and  underwear 
makers  are  moderately  busy,  and  business  for  knitted  woollen  goods  for  outer- 
wear, as  usual  in  recent  years,  is  good,  especially  for  ladies'  pullovers  and 
jumpers, 

NORTH  OF  IRELAND  LINEN  TRADE 

Belfast  linen  manufacturers  report  June  as  one  of  the  most  depressing  in 
their  experience,  and  many  of  them  are  closing  down,  not  only  for  the  usual 
mid-July  holiday  weeks,  but  until  the  beginning  of  August.  Spinners  show  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  interest  in  flax.  Reports  regarding  this  season's  flax 
crops  are  mainly  good,  and  it  seems  that  the  disastrous  scarcity  of  this  raw 
material  will  be  remedied  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
timeer 

Liverpool,  July  7,  1928. — A  large  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick deals  arrived  during  June,  but  consumption  was  good  and  prices  remained 
firm.  Imports  of  birch  logs  were  light.  There  was  a  good  market  for  Douglas 
fir  with  prices  advancing.  Closing  quotations  for  clear  quality  were  £22  10s. 
per  standard  c.i.f.  with  merchantable  grades  at  £15  10s.  For  the  month  ending 
June  30,  1928,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  consumption  and  stocks 
are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1926  and  1927  as 
follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1927  1928  1927  1928  1927  1928 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    16,000  99,000  25,000  103,000  187,000  384,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.      5,000  7,000.  4,000  8,000  6,000  4,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    32,000  153,000  30,000  28,000  185,000  214,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals,  etc  stds.        530  420  410  410  3,910  3,300 

KB.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine  stds.     2,560  2,310  1,950  1,420  5,480  6,870 

Manchester- 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    23.000     46,000  22,000  39,000  37,000  49,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.     1,000       3,000    2,000  4,000  3,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    12,000     23,000  3,000  6,000  22,000  35,000 

Spruce  deals  stds.        690       1,040  190  650  980  2,120 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

The  wheat  market  was  generally  inactive  with  almost  a  continuous  decline 
in  prices,  except  for  the  firsi  week,  when  prices  were  steadied  by  adverse  crop 
reports  from  the  United  States.  The  decline  in  price  on  Manitobas  of  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  quarter  was  due  to  encouraging  reports  regarding  the  Canadian 
crop  prospects.  Consumption  of  Canadian  wheat  by  millers  was  heavier  than 
usual  due  to  relative  cheapness.  Stocks  in  Liverpool  are  heavy,  amounting 
to  557,000  quarters,  an  increase  over  last  month  of  34,000  quarters,  while  stocks 
in  Manchester  at  52,000  quarters  remain  unchanged.  There  were  few  trans- 
actions reported  in  imported  flours,  quotations  from  home  millers  at  37s.  for 
straight  run,  being  too  low  to  permit  of  successful  competition.  The  prelim- 
inary figures  showing  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  May  are 
as  follows: — 

Wheat  Flour  Barley  Oat 

Quarters         Sacks        Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool  '.   393,115  15,760  9,622  19,062 

Manchester   241,381  2,729  1,431  7,973 

.Hull   242,106  6,973  21,869  34,195 

Newcastle   15,000      5,054 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER 

Supplies  of  cheese  were  relatively  light  during  June,  but  importers  who 
were  at  first  reluctant  to  buy  at  the  comparatively  high  prices  demanded  for 
Canadian,  later  advanced  their  prices  in  sympathy.  Spot  prices  on  finest 
Canadian  Westerns  were  around  98s.  to  99s.,  advancing  to  close  at  105s.  to 
107s.;  New  Zealand,  with  one  direct  arrival  of  657  crates,  closed  at  106s. 
Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  June,  1928,  amounted 
to  19,771  boxes,  2,204  bundles  and  804  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese, 
as  compared  with  12,697  boxes  of  ordinary  and  3,757  bundles  and  460  cases 
and  cartons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
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There  was  little  change  in  the  butter  situation  during  the  month.  Con- 
sumption of  Irish  was  steady,  bringing  around  166s.;  but  Colonial  butters  were 
relatively  dear  and  in  small  request.  Arrivals  of  Danish  were  normal,  opening 
at  172s.  on  soot,  advancing  to  176s.  to  178s.  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

BACON 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  bacon  during  June  with  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  The  opening  and  closing  prices  respectively  for  the  month  were: 
Danish,  97s.-107s.;  Swedish,  91s.-104s.;  Dutch,  87s.-100s,  Canadian  bales  which 
were  in  short  supply  advanced  7s.  to  close  at  102s.  Ham  prices  advanced 
slightly,  but  trade  was  disappointing,  due  to  the  unseasonable  weather.  The 
following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  Port  of  Liver- 
pool on  June  30  as  compared  with  May  31.  1928,  and  June  30,  1927. 

June  30,  May  31,  June  30, 

1928  1928  1927 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt,    30,468  38.853  36,952 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.    13.450  12,243  22,058 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt.        358  1.164  1,321 

Butter  (all  countries)  ..  cwt.      6,402  7,063  7,416 

Cheese   (full  shapes)   Canadian  and  United 

States  boxes      6,382  3,867  8,391 

Cheese    (full  shapes)    Australian   and  New 

Zealand  crates        503  2.047  690 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  (50  lbs.  and  under)   ...boxes          73  ...  59 

Cheese  (manufactured)  lbs.    11,867  19,790  12,821 

EGGS 

The  market  was  generally  steady  during  June,  with  a  slight  advance  in 
prices  towards  the  close  due  to  a  shortage  in  fresh  eggs,  Irish  extra  selected, 
16  pounds,  ranged  from  12s.  to  12s.  9d.  ex  warehouse,  with  selected  at  lis.  to 
lis.  3d.  There  were  heavy  arrivals  of  Russians,  selling  at  8s.  to  9s.,  according 
to  spe,  with  a  fair  demand. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  to  Liverpool  during  June  were  estimated  at  17,680 
bales  as  compared  with  33,650  bales  in  May  and  15,060  in  April.  Consumption 
continued  good  for  better  quality,  with  prices  opening  around  80s.  c.i.f.,  advanc- 
ing to  82s.  6d.  at  the  close.  The  domestic  clover  crop  in  eastern  counties  is 
reported  as  average,  but  the  acreage  is  below  normal.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  tendency  of  farmers  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  production  of  peas  and 
beans,  etc. 


COMMONWEALTH  INTERNAL  CONVERSION  LOAN 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  13,  1928. — The  prospectus  of  a  new  internal  cash  and 
conversion  loan  has  been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  is  £20,000,000,  and  it  is  being  raised  to  repay  one  of  that 
amount  which  matures  on  September  15,  1928. 

The  price  of  issue  is  £98  10s.,  the  rate  of  interest  5i  per  cent,  and  the 
currency  of  the  loan  seven  or  fourteen  years  (at  the  option  of  the  subscriber^, 
redemption  being  due  accordingly  in  1935  or  1942.  Interest  is  subject  to 
Commonwealth  taxation  but  free  of  state  income  tax. 

At  b\  per  cent  interest  and  face  value  of  the  debentures  upon  redemption, 
the  return  to  the  investor  is  equal  to  £5  10s.  3d.  per  cent  for  trie  seven  years' 
term,  and  £5  8s.  Id.  per  cent  for  the  fourteen  years'  period.  Under  the  circum- 
stances,  the  loan  is  being  well  received  in  financial  circles,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  higher  return  will  favourably  influence  the  conversion  of  most  of  the 
holdings  in  the  maturing  loan  upon  which  a  nominal  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent 
is  being  received. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  Java,  June  9,  1928. — Trade  returns  of  British  Malaya  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1928  just  received  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  value, 
imports  standing  at  £36,405,000  as  compared  with  £37,676,000  for  the  same 
period  of  1927,  and  exports  at  £34,428,000  as  against  £43,411,000. 

Rubber  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1928  show  a  decline  of  £5,073,443 
compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1927,  and  of  £1,066,235  compared  with  the 
last  quarter  of  1927.  This  falling  off  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  imports,  resulting 
in  a  decrease  of  over  £1,000,000  sterling  for  the  first  four  months  of  1928.  There 
is,  however,  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  £1,977,000  for  the  period.  This 
is  unusual  and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  the  depressed  rubber- 
market  has  had  on  conditions  in  this  country.  With  the  fall  in  rubber  prices  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  estates  has  considerably  decreased  and  as  a  result 
money  is  tightening  up,  and  bank  credits  are  being  curtailed.  Business  is  now 
cautiously  feeling  its  way,  prepared  to  weather  a  depression  that  has  already 
set  in,  and  the  length  of  which  is  uncertain. 

The  main  imports  to  first  feel  the  depression  will  be  those  required  for  estate 
and  rubber  factories.  These  cover  wire  fencing,  nails,  piping,  corrugated  iron, 
roofing,  machinery,  forks,  axes,  saws,  pumps,  and  other  estate  supplies.  Depres- 
sion will  affect  the  city  merchant  houses  more  slowly,  and  then  the  stagnation 
will  be  general. 

The  present  is  therefore  not  the  most  opportune  time  for  a  Canadian 
exporter  to  enter  the  market. 

WEST  INDIA   CURRENCY   COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T.  Young 

Port  of  Spain,  July  2,  1928. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  currency 
system  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  is  a  peculiar  one, 
and  apt  to  confuse  the  uninitiated,  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  West  India 
Currency  Committee  may  be  of  value  and  interest  to  Canadian  firms  dealing 
with  merchants  in  these  colonies.  The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  April,  1922,  "  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  desirable  in  the  currency  systems  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  and  whether 
any  improvements  are  required  in  the  existing  facilities  for  exchange  between 
these  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  and  the  report  was  presented  in  June, 
1923. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  currency  systems  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  are  summarized  by  the  committee  as  follow: — 

(a)  There  is  no  gold  in  circulation. 

(b)  The  token  silver  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  unlimited  legal  tender. 

(c)  In  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  £1  notes  are  issued  by  the  local  government.  In 
Jamaica,  British  Treasury  £1  and  10s.  notes  have  been  made  legal  tender.  Apart  from  these 
colonies,  the  highest  units  of  legal  tender  in  ordinary  circulation  are  the  10s.  and  5s.  notes 
and  the  $2  and  $1  notes  issued  by  the  colonial  governments. 

(d)  There  is  no  unit  of  legal  tender  in  Barbados  or  St.  Vincent  higher  than  United 
Kingdom  silver. 

(e)  In  all  the  colonies  except  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  St.  Lucia,  the  money  of  account 
for  commercial  purposes  is  reckoned  in  dollars  of  100  halfpence,  while  the  legal  tender  cur- 
rency in  circulation  (except  for  the  dollar  notes  in  Trinidad  and  in  British  Guiana)  is 
sterling. 

(/)  In  all  the  colonies  except  Jamaica  dollar  notes  issued  by  the  banks  circulate  side 
by  side  with  the  sterling  legal  tender  silver  and  bronze. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia,  dollar  notes  issued  by 
the  banks  circulate  side  by  side  with  sterling  notes. 
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(h)  In  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  there  are  no  bank  notes. 

(i)  Coilonial  Government  notes  circulate  and  are  redeemable  only  in  the  colony  in 
which  they  are  issued. 

(;')  The  notes  issued  by  the  banks  circulate  throughout  the  colonies  where  the  issuing 
banks  have  branches  irrespective  of  the  place  of  issue. 

While  the  total  amount  of  silver  coin  actually  in  circulation  cannot  be 
stated,  Mint  records  show  a  net  amount,  after  allowing  for  withdrawals  of  worn 
coin,  etc.,  of  some  £2,750,000  supplied  to  the  West  Indies  since  1872.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  at  least  £1,250,000  of 
silver  in  circulation. 

Notes  in  circulation,  including  bank  and  government,  were  on  January  1, 
1923,  as  follows:— 

Canadian   Bank  of 
Royal  Bank      Bank  Nova 
of  Canada  of  Commerce  Scotia 

Jamaica  (including  Cayman  Islands)  . .  £  77,665  £  62,844  f  47,169  f  5,357  £51,173 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

Leeward  Islands   11,820  26,465  29,195 

Grenada   10,253  15,000  5,737 

St.  Lucia   7,480  17,019  2,581 


Government 

Colonial 

Notes 

Bank 

£  77,665 

£  62,844 

1.000 

11,820 

26,465 

10,253 

15,000 

7,480 

17,019 

12,270 

55,551 

149.175 

178,107 

104,166 

125,690 

£361,559 

£492,946 

St.  Vincent 

Barbados                                                                    55',551          34,023  9,149 

124,380  22,107 

British  Guiana   104,166         125,690  127,137 


Total   £361,559       £492,946       £370,222       £36,613  £51,173 

The  total  of  legal  tender  in  circulation  exclusive  of  British  Treasury  notes 
is  therefore  estimated  at  £1,611,559  out  of  a  grand  total  of  £2,562,513  in  coin 
and  notes. 

The  origin  of  the  present  system  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century  and  up 
to  1825  when  the  money  of  the  West  Indies  was  based  on  foreign  (chiefly 
Spanish  and  Portuguese)  gold  coins  rated  by  weight.  The  silver  money  con- 
sisted of  the  Spanish  dollar  clipped  and  cut  on  account  of  the  under-valuation 
of  silver  with  gold,  while  the  currency  of  British  Guiana  was  further  compli- 
cated by  a  currency  inherited  from  the  Dutch. 

In  1816,  the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  settled  on  a  gold 
basis,  the  colonies  were  asked  for  particulars  as  to  their  systems  of  currency. 
They  were  all  in  favour  of  a  silver  dollar  as  the  standard,  and  in  1825  the  con- 
ditions appeared  favourable  for  introducing  British  silver  coins.  An  Order  in 
Council  was  therefore  passed  providing  "  that  in  all  those  colonies  where  the 
Spanish  dollar  is  now,  either  by  law,  fact  or  practice,  considered  as  legal  tender 
for  the  discharge  of  debts,  a  tender  and  payment  of  British  silver  money  to 
the  amount  of  4s.  4d.  should  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  tender  or  pay- 
ment of  one  Spanish  dollar  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  amount 
of  debt." 

But  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  had  been  taken  at  the  rate  of 
5s.  2d.  per  ounce  of  standard  silver,  which  was  the  Mint  price  of  the  year  1601, 
and  was  2d.  an  ounce  higher  than  the  gold  price  of  silver  in  the  open  market. 
Moreover,  in  the  colonies  the  gold  doubloon  (worth  64s.  in  silver)  passed,  as 
in  Spain,  for  16  silver  dollars,  or  69s.  4d.,  according  to  the  rating  in  the  pro- 
clamation, and  this  under-rating,  both  as  regards  the  silver  dollar  and  still 
more  as  regards  the  gold  doubloon,  effectively  prevented  the  circulation  of 
British  silver  coins. 

Consequently,  in  1838,  a  further  Order  in  Council  was  passed  providing 
that  "  the  said  doubloon  shall  circulate  and  be  received  in  payment  as  being 
of  the  full  value  of  64s.  sterling,  current  money  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
said  dollar  shall  circulate  and  be  received  in  payment  as  being  of  the  full  value 
of  4s.  2d.  sterling,  like  current  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  ". 
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The  effect  of  this  Order  in  Council  was  to  establish,  silver  coins  as  the  cur- 
rency of  the  West  Indies,  replacing  the  gold  doubloon  and  the  Spanish  silver 
dollar,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time  and  were  finally  demonetised  in 
the  various  colonies.  From  this  the  quotation  £1  equals  $4.80  in  West  Indian 
dollars  is  obtained. 

GOVERNMENT  NOTES 

The  first  issue  of  Government  notes  was  made  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  in  1902,  and  the  second  issue  in  Trinidad  in  1906.  The  present  note 
issues  of  the  other  Governments  date  only  from  the  War. 

The  notes  are  issued  under  ordinances  of  two  different  types.  In  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Commissioners  of 
Currency  are  set  up,  who  are  required  to  form  a  note  guarantee  fund  to  be 
u  held  in  the  colony  by  the  commissioners  for  meeting  the  payment  of  the  notes". 
The  notes  are  redeemable  as  of  right  in  token  silver  coin  in  the  colony  of  issue, 
and  in  Jamaica  are  also  legally  redeemable  in  British  Treasury  notes  of  £1 
and  10s.  A  proportion  of  the  note  guarantee  fund  (now  usually  fixed  at  one- 
third)  is  required  to  be  kept  in  coin.  The  balance  must  be  invested  "  in  such 
securities  of  the  Government  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions  other  than 
the  colony  concerned,  or  in  such  other  securities  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
approve  The  ordinances  also  provide  for  an  investment  depreciation  fund 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  note  guarantee  fund. 

In  the  second  type  of  ordinance,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Leeward  Islands, 
in  Grenada,  and  in  St.  Lucia,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  constitution  of  a  note 
guarantee  fund.  In  the'  Leeward  Islands  the  notes  are  irredeemable  for  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  notes  and  thereafter  redeemable  at 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Treasurer  and,  if  coin  is  available,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  any  Presidency.  The  redemption  of  the  notes  is  charged  upon 
the  "  general  revenue  "  of  the  colony.  In  Grenada  the  notes  are  not  redeem- 
able for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  particular  note 
is  dated,  or  for  such  further  period  not  exceeding  four  years  as  the  Governor 
may  fix  by  proclamation.  Subject  to  this  limitation,  the  holder  is  entitled  to 
payment  in  coin  at  the  Treasury.  The  notes  are  charged  upon  the  general 
revenues  of  the  colony.  The  St,  Lucia  ordinance  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Grenada. 

The  denominations  of  the  Government  notes  vary  from  $1  to  10  s.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  notes  of  £1  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  where  there 
are  no  banks,  and  the  notes  of  $1,000  in  Trinidad.  The  notes  of  a  Colonial 
Government  circulate  only  in  the  colony  of  issue,  whereas  the  notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  (and  now  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada)  have  a  West  Indian 
circulation. 

BANK  NOTES 

The  Colonial  Bank  note  issue  is  regulated  by  the  charters  of  the  bank  and 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  notes 
of  denominations  of  not  less  than  £1  or  $5  up  to  an  aggregate  of  £600,000. 
Against  the  issue  the  bank  has  to  deposit  with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
or  with  trustees  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  either  coin  being  legal  tender  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  approved  securities,  or  partly  coin  and  partly  approved  securi- 
ties up  to  25  per  cent  of  the'  notes  for  the  time  being  in  circulation. 

The  notes  of  the  bank  are  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  at  the  principal 
bank  or  banks  and  at  the  branch  or  agency  from  which  the  notes  have  been 
issued. 

The  note  issue  powers  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  so  far  as  the  West 
Indies  are  concerned,  are  governed  by  the  Canadian  Bank  Act,  supplemented  by 
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legislation  passed  by  the  various  colonies.  Under  the  West  Indian  laws  the 
bank  has  to  deposit  with  the  Crown  Agents  securities  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent  of  its  issue  of  bank  notes  in  the  colony  concerned.  Apart  from  this,  the 
issues  of  the  bank  are  a  first  charge  on  all  the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Bank  circulation  redemption  fund  (to  which  all  Canadian  banks  issuing 
notes  are  compelled  to  contribute  up  to  1  per  cent  of  their  circulation,  to  meet 
any  deficiencies  on  the  notes  of  an  insolvent  bank)  is  also  available  for  holders 
of  notes  issued  in  the  West  Indies. 

Under  the  Canadian  law  the  bank  is  only  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the 
value  of  £1  and  upwards  or  of  $5  and  upwards,  and  the  notes  so  issued  are 
redeemable  at  par  at  any  branch,  agency,  or  office  of  the  bank  in  the  colony  or 
possession  in  which  they  are  issued  for  circulation,  and  the  place  of  redemption 
of  such  notes  must  be  printed  on  the  face  of  each  note.  In  practice  the  notes 
of  the  bank  are  redeemable  at  par  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

The  total  authorized  issue  of  the  Royal  Bank,  excluding  temporary  authoriz- 
ations, is  $2,630,000, 

The  note-issuing  powers  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  of  other  Canadian 
banks,  are  governed  by  the  Canadian  Bank  Act.  The  bank  operates  only  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  was  established  before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  from 
which  it  is  specially  exempted.  It  is  therefore  under  no  present  restrictions  as 
to  the  limit  of  its  issue  in  Jamaica,  neither  does  it  deposit  any  security  over 
•diid  above  that  which  all  Canadian  banks  are  required  to  make  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  but  recently  come  into  the  West 
Indies  and  is  only  established  in  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad.  Like  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  both  of  Canadian  and 
W^est  Indian  legislation.  It  received  authority  in  1921  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  issue  notes  in  Jamaica  up  to  £1100,000  on  condition  that  securities  were 
deposited  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  issue.  Subsequently  it  also  received 
power  to  issue  in  Barbados  .up  to  $300,000,  and  in  Trinidad  up  to  $750,000, 
secured  in  the  same  way,  but  in  these  cases  the  Government  has  warned  the 
bank  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

In  most  of  the  colonies  any  British  bank  (apart  from  the  Colonial  Bank) 
is  at  present  legally  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  there  is  no  power  at  present 
under  local  laws  to  regulate  or  control  such  issues  if  a  bank  deposits  approved 
security  to  the  full  extent  of  the  issue.  The  ordinances,  however,  all  contain  a 
clause  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  dispense,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  requirements  of  the  above  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  deposit  of  security  against  the  issue  of  bank  notes  provided  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  by  the  laws  of  any  British  possession  the  notes  are  adequately  secured. 
The  Canadian  banks  have  always  contended  that  their  issues  are  so  secured  by 
the  Canadian  Bank  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  the  past  admitted  this 
contention  to  the  extent  of  allowing  such  banks  to  issue  notes  on  condition  of 
depositing  with  the  Crown  Agents  security  to  one-quarter  only  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  actually  in  circulation.  Consequently  the  Canadian  banks  have 
invariably  applied  for  the  exercise  of  the  dispensatory  power  in  the  case  of  their 
issues,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  thus  been  able  to  impose  a  limit  to  the 
total  issue. 

DEFECTS  OF  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

The  defects  of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  West  Indies  are  found  to 
be:— 

(1)  Irredeemable  silver  coinage  is  legal  tender  for  an  unlimited  amount. 

(2)  The  power  of  the  banks  to  increase  or  decrease  their  issues  of  notes  in  the  West 
Indies  has  provided  the  necessary  elasticity  in  the  total  amount  of  currency  in  circulation, 
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and  the  facilities  open  to  them  in  the  past  to  dispose  of  redundant  British  silver  in  London 
might  leave  the  West  Indies  on  an  adverse  trade  balance  without  means  of  Correcting  the 
exchanges  other  than  by  loans  abroad. 

(3)  In  all  the  colonies  except  Jamaica  and  the  Turks  and  Caioos  Islands  legal  tend* 
sterling  silver  circulates  side  by  side  in  some  cases  with  dollar  bank  notes  and  in  other  cases 
both  with  dollar  bank  notes  and  with  dollar  legal  tender  notes. 

(4)  In  all  the  colonies  except  Jamaica  the  system  of  currency  is  at  variance  with  the 
system  of  money  of  account. 

(5)  Throughout  the  colonies  (apart  from  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and  from  the 
British  Treasury  $1  notes  in  Jamaica)  there  are  no  units  of  legal  tender  in  general  circula- 
tion of  higher  denominations  than  10s.  or  $2. 

(6)  Government  notes  are  legal  tender  only  within  the  area  of  the  issuing  colony. 

(7)  Government  notes  are  convertible  only  within  the  colony  of  issue  and  are  there- 
fore not  available  for  intercolonial  or  sterling  remittances. 

(8)  A  substantial  portion  of  the  Government  notes  guarantee  funds  consist  of  token 
coinage. 

(9)  Any  new  bank  would  require  new  note-issue  privileges  in  order  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to  use  the  notes  of  its  competitors.  The  Government  must  therefore  either  allow 
the  issues  to  be  indefinitely  increased  or  face  the  possibility  that  by  refusing  or  limiting 
the  power  to  issue  notes  it  will  discourage  the  establishment  of  new  banks  or  branches. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith's  report  on  the  "  Scandinavian 
Market  for  Canadian  Apples,"  which  has  just  been  published  as  Apple  Supple- 
ment No.  69  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Copies  of  the  full  report 
may  be  obtained  free  by  parties  interested  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Norway 

Norway,  with  a  population  of  from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000,  offers  a  market 
for  apples  which,  although  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  nevertheless  important  enough  to  warrant  special  attention  from  Cana- 
dian shippers.  The  quantities  of  American  and  Canadian  apples  imported 
direct  from  transatlantic  ports  varies  in  accordance  with  crop  conditions  and 
demand  from  about  90,000  to  120,000  boxes  and  15,000  to  35,000  barrels 
annually.  The  Canadian  proportion  is  small — probably  no  more  than  between 
12,000  and  15,000  boxes  from  British  Columbia. 

The  general  situation  is  that  Norwegian  apples,  and  imports  from  the  Tyrol 
and  from  Holland,  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  in  October  and 
during  a  part  of  November.  Early  transatlantic  apples,  and  especially  the 
Jonathan  variety,  are  called  for  in  fair  quantities  during  the  last  fortnight  of 
October  and  until  Christmas,  and  after  the  first  of  the  year  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  boxed  Newtowns  and  Winesaps  and  for  barrelled  Winesaps.  There 
is  a  strong  preference  for  transatlantic  boxed  apples,  but  barrelled  are  also 
beginning  to  meet  with  favour,  though  so  far  the  main  supply  has  come  from 
Virginia. 

The  popular  varieties  of  boxed  apples  are  Jonathans,  Winesaps,  Newtowns, 
Spitzenbergs,  and  Ortleys.  Delicious  as  offered  from  the  United  States  are 
usually  too  expensive,  and  no  demand  has  been  created  for  them.  Winesaps 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  trade  to  follow  the  Jonathan 
and  sell  any  time  after  November  15,  but  especially  in  January,  February, 
March  and  April.  The  Newtown  is  also  a  favourite,  and  the  Oregon  Ortley  is 
rapidly  winning  a  place  among  the  most  popular  varieties.  Rome  Beauty  is  not 
appreciated,  its  size  alone  being  a  formidable  handicap  on  a  market  that  prefers 
medium  and  even  small  sizes.    The  British  Columbia  Mcintosh  Red  has  been 
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sold  in  Norway  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  widely  known.  It  is  also  criticized 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  bruising,  and  so  far  the  flavour  has  not  impressed 
trade  and  consumers  as  it  has  in  Canada.  It  will  be  difficult  for  it  to  compete 
with  the  Jonathan  on  level  terms,  if  the  latter  can  be  delivered  free  from 
"  breakdown  The  very  adverse  impression  created,  however,  by  the  preval- 
ence of  this  latter  unfortunate  condition  may  give  the  Mcintosh  Red  the  desired 
opportunity  of  establishing  itself  firmly  on  the  market.  It  will  be  excellent 
policy  for  British  Columbia  to  push  this  variety  for  delivery  before  the  Jonathan 
arrives,  and  to  some  extent,  in  substitution  for  it.  It  will  certainly  not  sell, 
however,  at  a  higher  price  than  Jonathan. 

A  peculiar  situation  exists  in  Norway  as  regards  the  duty  on  apples.  For 
the  protection  of  the  Norwegian  apple  industry,  the  high  duty  of  60  ore  per  kg, 
(about  7-2  cents  per  pound  or  $2.85  per  box  and  $9.72  per  barrel)  is  imposed 
between  August  1  and  December  31.  From  January  1,  when  the  Norwegian 
supply  has  been  disposed  of,  this  is  reduced  to  30  ore  per  kg.  (about  3-6  cents 
per  pound  or  $1.43  per  box  and  $4.86  per  barrel).  In  a  year  of  Norwegian  short 
crop  the  duty  may  be  reduced  to  its  normal  New  Year  level  at  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  last  year  the  reduction  took  place  on  December  1.  Even  at  the  lower  rate 
the  duty  is  oppressively  high,  usually  as  much  and  often  more  than  the  f.o.b. 
value  of  the  apples  themselves. 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  Canadian  barrel  apples  on  the  Norwegian 
market  it  must  be  realized  that  keen  competition  is  offered  by  the  Virginia 
Winesap,  an  all-red  apple,  and  that  therefore  fruit  deficient  in  this  important 
selling  attribute  is  unlikely  to  give  satisfaction. 

Methods  of  Sale. — Practically  no  business  is  done  in  Norway  on  a  consign- 
ment basis.  The  apples  are  sold  through  resident  agents,  who  receive  cabled 
quotations  f.o.b.  Atlantic  or  Pacific  port,  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  a 
clientele  of  apple  importers,  and  cable  acceptances  in  the  name  of  the  actual 
purchasers.  The  transaction  then  becomes  one  between  the  latter  and  the 
shipper,  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents,  or  sight  draft  attached  to  bill 
of  lading,  and  payable  before  inspection  or  delivery  at  a  Norwegian  bank.  The 
usual  agent's  charges  are  5  per  cent  or  sometimes  10  cents  a  box  and  20  cents 
a  barrel. 

Shippers  should  realize  that  with  business  conducted  on  a  cash  basis 
the  terms  of  the'  contract  must  be  exactly  carried  out,  especially  as  regards 
the  five  principal  particulars  which  appear  in  most  agreements — viz.,  variety, 
grade,  size,  price,  and  time  of  delivery.  There  is  never  any  controversy  between 
buyers  and  shippers  as  regards  variety  and  price,  but  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  shipments  to  be  quite  legitimately  rejected  because  grade,  size,  and  time  of 
delivery  have  not  conformed  to  requirements.  In  cases  of  legitimate  rejection 
the  agent  should  be  given  full  authority  to  take  over  the  fruit  immediately  and 
endeavour  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  advisable  to  quote  as  early  as  possible  for  October  or  November 
delivery,  and  if  possible  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  August.  An  agent  for 
Canadian  shippers  will  be  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage  if  American 
quotations  are  out  and  'business  arranged  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  take 
action. 

The  season  for  apple  shipments  is  from  October  to  March.  Home-grown 
and  European  imports  are  on  the  market  during  October  and  November,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  always  a  call  for  supplies  of  Jonathans  during  this  period. 
A  special  demand  for  transatlantic  apples  exists  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  prevalence  of  "breakdown"  in  Jonathans  during  the  past  season  has 
created  a  very  serious  situation  as  regards  prospects  for  the  continued  sale  of 
this  variety  in  Oslo  and  Bergen.  Several  importers  had  received  lots  suffering 
badly  from  this  condition,  and  as  they  had  bought  f.o.b.  Canada  or  the  United 
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States,  the  loss  was  considerable,  though  in  some  cases  the  shippers  made  an 
allowance.  Shippers  should  seriously  consider  the  policy  of  withholding 
Jonathans  from  cash  sales  export  markets  when  there  is  any  reason  for  believing 
that  "  breakdown  11  may  develop.  In  fact,  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  consistently 
pushing  sales  of  Mcintosh  as  a  substitute  for  Jonathan. 

The  Norwegian-American  Line  runs  an  excellent  service  from  New  York 
to  Bergen  and  Oslo  and  Canadian  shippers  in  the  East  will  probably  find  it 
advisable  to  make  use  of  this  service  via  New  York.  The  Holland-America 
Line  and  the  Black  Diamond  Lines  also  provide  good  services.  The  Panama 
Canal  services  include  the  Norway  Pacific  Line  and  the  Johnson  Line.  The 
Panama  Canal  route  for  boxed  apples  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  importers. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York  are  60  cents  per  box  and  $1.55  per  barrel,  and 
from  Pacific  coast  points  $1.15  per  box. 

Sweden 

Importations  of  transatlantic  apples  into  Sweden  very  considerably  exceed 
those  to  Norway,  barrel  apples  especially  being  very  much  in  favour  in  the 
former  country.  Sweden,  in  fact,  normally  imports  more  barrelled  apples  than 
Norway  and  Denmark  taken  together,  and  is  thus  by  far  the  most  promising 
outlet  in  Scandinavia  for  Eastern-grown  apples.  The  total  imports  of  apples 
vary  in  accordance  with  crop  conditions  and  run  from  45,000  to  95,000  barrels 
and  from  130,000  to  250,000  boxes  annually,  these  figures,  of  course,  referring 
not  to  calendar  years,  but  to  apple  seasons.  Imports  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  varied  from  the  equivalent  of  34,171  boxes  in  1912  to  the 
equivalent  of  363,141  boxes  in  1926,  a  very  marked  increase.  Some  American 
and  Canadian  apples  are  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  there  are 
considerable  shipments  of  Australian  apples  from  England. 

The  general  situation  in  Sweden  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Norway  as  regards 
the  active  competition  of  home  and  Continental  apples  during  the  early  months 
of  the  season,  the  demand  for  a  fair  quantity  only  of  early  boxed  apples  in  the 
autumn,  and  for  much  larger  quantities  after  the  New  Year.  In  Sweden  there 
is  no  heavy  duty  handicap  and  no  increase  in  the  duty  for  the  protection  of  the 
home  product.    Duty  is  10  ore  per  kg.,  or  1^  cents  a  pound. 

The  boxed  varieties  popular  in  Sweden  are  the  same  as  in  Norway,  except 
that  British  Columbia  Mcintosh  Reds  have  sold  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  very  favourable  impression.  Although  not  yet  thoroughly  established  on 
the  market,  and  subject  to  some  criticism  on  account  of  its  liability  to  bruising, 
in  general  it  is  well  received,  and  one  important  Gothenberg  agent  states  that  he 
can  sell  all  of  this  variety  that  he  can  get  and  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  50,000  boxes  annually.  The  tendency  of  the  Jonathan  to  "  break- 
down "  has  also  caused  buyers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  substitute  for  the 
early  market,  and  agents  believe  that  the  Mcintosh  would  fill  requirements. 
The  Grimes  Golden  is  also  regarded  as  a  variety  that  would  be  welcome  if 
offered,  and  British  Columbia  apples  in  general  have  been  most  favourably 
commented  on. 

The  best  Canadian  varieties  for  this  market  would  be  small  Kings  and 
highly-coloured  Baldwins,  Ben  Davis,  and  Gano. 

Sweden  offers  a  relatively  large  outlet  for  barrelled  apples,  but  the  govern- 
ing factor  in  the  competitive  situation  is  the  high  colour  standard  set  by 
Virginia  varieties.  Canadian  shippers  will  have  to  pack  with  special  reference 
to  this  requirement  if  they  are  to  make  any  headway  in  this,  market,  and  40 
per  cent  of  colour  appears  to  be  the  minimum  that  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 
Methods  of  sale  are  as  explained  in  the  case  of  Norway.  The  agents'  charges 
are  usually  10  cents  a  box  or  5  per  cent.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
Sweden,  as  in  Norway,  that  the  sales  specifications  should  be  carried  out  exactly 
as  undertaken. 
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It  is  advisable  to  be  in  the  field  with  quotations  as  early  as  possible 
competitors,  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  demand  may  be  booked  up  by 
American  shippers  and  the  outlet  for  Canadian  apples  correspondingly  restricted. 
Swedish  agents  suggest  that  offers  ought  to  be  in  their  hands  by  the  middle  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  As  in  Norway,  the  season  for  deliveries  is 
October  and  November  for  early  varieties,  and  January  and  February  for  winter 
apples. 

The  situation  as  regards  Jonathan  u  breakdown "  in  British  Columbia 
apples  is  even  more  serious  than  in  Norway.  Buyers  have  suffered  considerable 
losses  and  agents  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  placing  orders  for  this 
variety  next  season. 

Eastern  Canadian  shipments  should  be  made  via  New  York.  The  Swedish 
American,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Holland-America  Line  all 
run  a  weekly  service  from  this  port. 

For  Western  boxed  apple  shipments,  transportation  may  be  arranged  as 
above  via  New  York,  and  as  a  rule  Jonathans  and  early  varieties  are  routed  in 
this  way.  There  is  a  strong  preference  by  the  trade,  however,  for  shipments 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Johnson  Line  provides  facilities. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Gothenburg  or  Stockholm  are  60  cents  a 
box  and  $1.55  a  barrel,  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  $1.15  per  box  to  Gothenburg 
and  $1.25  per  box  to  Stockholm.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Hamburg  the  rate 
is  80  cents  a  box,  and  local  steamers  from  Hamburg  to  Swedish  points  charge 
15  cents  a  box. 

Denmark 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Scandinavian  markets,  usually 
ranking  as  a  good  second  to  Sweden  for  the  importation  of  both  boxed  and 
barrelled  apples,  the  latter  of  which  meet  with  a  good  reception  from  Danish 
importers.  The  quantities  imported  from  transatlantic  sources  during  the  past 
two  apple  seasons  (not  calendar  years)  have  ranged  from  50,000  to  140,000 
barrels,  while  boxed  imports  have  remained  fairly  steady  at  something  over 
150,000  packages.  In  1926  total  importations  were  636,328  boxes,  of  which 
Germany  supplied  92,906  boxes,  and1  the  United  States  and  Canada  together 
405,438  boxes. 

In  1927  total  apple  imports  were  978,313  boxes.  These  apples  came  prin- 
cipally from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  which 
supplied,  respectively,  427,204,  148,002,  151,514,  and  87,494  boxes.  Canada  is 
officially  credited  with  8,610  boxes  only,  but  this  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large  proportion  shipped  via  New  York  which  is  counted  as  American. 

The  general  competitive  situation  is  much  the  same  as  in  Sweden,  the  home 
supply  and  importation  from  Continental  countries  furnishing  a  large  part  of 
the  demand  during  the  early  months,  and,  in  large  crop  years,  making  early 
sales  somewhat  difficult.  The  superiority  of  the  transatlantic  Jonathan  to 
the  ill-graded  European  product  has  built  up  a  demand  that  always  makes 
itself  evident.  The  Mcintosh  Red  has  not  yet  won  a  secure  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  trade,  the  main  objection  to  it  being  its  susceptibility  to  bruising.  The 
Grimes  Golden  has  become  known  and  appreciated  through  sales  of  this  variety 
from  Virginia,  and,  although  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  its  delivery  in 
good  condition,  it  should  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  push  sales  of  this 
variety  in  the  box  pack. 

The  duty  is  1  ore  per  kg.  and  need  not  figure  in  quotation  calculations,  as 
it  is  paid  by  the  buyer. 
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The  general  outlook  for  barrel  apples  is  promising,  if  suitable  colour  can 
be  provided  in  varieties  showing  a  percentage  of  red.  When  Virginia  York 
Imperials,  Winesaps,  and  Ben  Davis,  however,  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  Canadian 
varieties  lacking  colour  will  only  sell  at  reduced  prices.  The  Nova  Scotia 
position  would  be  considerably  strengthened  if  there  were  a  change  over  to  the 
flat-hooped  barrel.    No  barrels  marked  No.  2  should  be  shipped. 

The  auctions  sell  apples  on  consignment,  the  sales  being  conducted  on 
much  the  same  principles  as  in  England,  except  that  the  samples  are  shown 
before  the  sales  begin,  and  not  as  each  particular  lot  is  offered.  The  commission 
rate  is  5  per  cent. 

Outside  of  the  auctions,  business  is  conducted'  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
through  agents,  who  receive  quotations  and  place  orders  for  their  principals, 
usually  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents,  Danish  bank,  but  in  some  r-asr- 
by  opening  credit  at  a  transatlantic  bank.  Occasionally  a  lower  price  is  offered 
as  an  inducement  to  open  credit.  The  agent's  commission  is  5  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  box  and  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Contracts  are  signed  as  in  other  Scandinavian  countries,  and  deliveries  in 
exact  accordance  with  specifications  are  insisted  on. 

In  view  of  the  limited  outlet  offered;,  it  is  desirable  to  quote  for  October 
deliveries,  if  possible,  before  competitive  fruit  has  been  booked  up,  and  agents 
recommend  as  early  as  possible  after  the  first  of  July. 

Early  western  varieties  are  usually  shipped  via  New  York,  and  Newtowns 
and  Winesaps  via  Panama  Canal.  The  Danish  Steamship  Compiany  has  a 
service  of  freight  boats  from  Montreal  to  Copenhagen,  but  shipment  is  ;far 
faster  and  more  regular  via  the  New  York  service  of  the  Scandlinavian- 
American  Line,  The  Blue  Star  Line  and  Holland-America  Line  also  provide 
good  shipping  facilities. 

The  freight  rates  on  apples  from  New  York  are  60  cents  per  box  and  $1.55 
per  barrel.  The  rate  from  the  Pacific  Coast  is  $1.15  per  box.  The  rate  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Hamburg  is  90  cents  per  box,  and  the  rate  per  local  service 
from  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen  is  $3  per  ton  or  1\  cents  per  box.  Reshipment 
therefore  effects  a  considerable  saving.  The  rate  per  barrel  from  Hamburg  to 
Copenhagen  would  be  about  21  cents. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  10,  1928. — The  present  situation  of  German  trade  and 
industry  cannot  be  described  as  good,  but  nevertheless  the  reaction  from  the 
great  prosperity  of  last  year  has  been  less  marked  than  was  anticipated.  There 
has  been  a  general  decline  in  trade  activity,  but  the  movement  has  been  slow 
and  gradual  ancl  has  been  interrupted  by  spasmodic  revivals.  The  steady 
expansion  of  export  trade  has  compensated  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  decline 
in  domestic  business.  Heavy  borrowings  abroad  have  also  served  to  check 
the  downward  trend  of  trade  activity,  since  a  considerable  part  of  this  borrow- 
ing has  been  for  public  purposes. 

The  future  outlook  still  remains  obscure.  Some  traders  fear  that  the  further 
falling  off  in  domestic  trade  will  lead  to  an  almost  general  cessation  of  home 
buying,  which  will  render  the  collection  of  commercial  debts  even  more  difficult 
than  at  present.  A  great  deal  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  capital  on  home  trade  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  revival 
of  export  trade.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  seasonal  increase  of 
unemployment  in  the  autumn  the  number  of  unemployed  should  be  higher  than 
in  the  last  two  winters. 
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DECLINE  IN   HOME  TRADE 

The  last  few  months  have  witnessed  a  steady  decrease  in  unemployment. 
The  number  of  unemployed  receiving  unemployment  insurance  pay  and  crisis 
relief  was  747,683  on  June  15,  as  compared  with  1,599,200  on  January  15  last. 
A  similar  decrease  in  unemployment  has  taken  place  nearly  every  spring,  so, 
that  it  may  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  seasonal  considerations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  metal,  machinery,  electrical  and  other  non-seasonal  branches 
of  industry  show  increased  employment.  The  decrease  in  unemployment,  how- 
ever, has  been  less  rapid  than  in  the  spring  of  1927  and  in  general  has  been 
most  marked  in  those  indiistries  turning  out  means  of  production  and  least 
noticeable  in  those  producing  goods  for  consumption.  The  strength  of  the 
former  branch  of  industry  and  the  weakness  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  present  trade  situation.  Thus  the  worst  reports  of  slack 
trade  come  from  the  manufacturers  of  cottons,  footwear  and  clothing  articles, 
who  are  the  most  immediately  affected  by  any  falling-off  in  consumption.  Since 
the  demand  for  means  of  production  ultimately  depends  upon  that  for  consump- 
tion-goods, it  is  considered  that  the  decline  in  industrial  activity  must  soon 
extend  to  the  production-goods  branch. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  area  has  steadily  declined  in  recent 
weeks,  and  in  the  middle  of  June  the  daily  output  averaged  342,900  tons  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  399.000  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  decline  in  iron  and  steel  production,  and  figures  of  output  for  recent 
months  have  been  below  those  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  an  increase  in  coal  prices  was  sanctioned  to 
compensate  for  the  increase  in  miner's  wages.  Two  weeks  later  steel  prices 
were  increased  for  the  second  time  this  year. 

The  figures  of  average  daily  freight  car  loadings  are  usually  considered  the 
most  reliable  index  to  trade  activity.  At  the  peak  cf  the  boom  in  home  trade 
an  average  of  166,300  cars  a  day  was  attained  last  October.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  average  had  dropped  to  146,600  cars  a  day.  There  was  a  further 
fall  in  January,  followed  by  the  usual  seasonal  recovery,  but  in  recent  months 
the  average  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  slightly  below  150,000;  cars  a  day, 
which  is  above  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  number  of  insolvencies  has  been  greater  than  last  year,  but  have  not 
yet  shown  any  undue  tendency  to  increase.  The  total  number  of  bankruptcies 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  4,416  as  compared  with  2,899  in  the  first  half 
of  1927.  Similarly  the  number  of  official  receiverships  was  1,614  as  against 
725  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

1  PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  cost  of  living  index,  after  remaining  fairly  constant  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year,  rose  to  151*4  in  June  as  compared  with  150-6  for  May  and 
147-7  for  June,  1927.  The  whole-sale  price  index  number  at  the  end  of  June  was 
141,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  the  index  for  the  preceding  month,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  index  number  to  rise.  In  June,  1927,  the  wholesale  price 
index  stood  at  137-9. 

The  movement  of  wages  in  Germany  continues  to  show  a  steady  upward 
tendency.  From  January  1  to  June  1,  1928,  tariff  wages  increased  by  5  per 
cent  for  skilled  workers  and  5-3  per  cent  for  unskilled  workers.  On  the  latter 
date  the  average  weekly  wage  in  twelve  leading  trades  amounted  to  51-40 
reichsmarks  ($12.24)  for  skilled  and  38-85  reichsmarks  ($9.25)  for  unskilled 
workers.  This  compares  with  49-02  and  36-63  reichsmarks  respectively  last 
September  and  46-36  and  34-46  reichsmarks  respectively  in  January,  1927. 
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THE  MONETARY  POSITION 

The  official  discount  rate  of  the  Rcichsbank  has  remained  at  7  per  cent, 
the  rate  to  which  it  was  increased  on  October  4  last.  With  the  decline  in  trade 
activity  the  money  market  is  becoming  more  fluid  after  the  period  of  tightness 
which  prevailed  during  the  past  year.  The  demand  for  Reichsbank  discounts 
has  steadily  declined.  The  note  circulation  has  undergone  little  change.  The 
private  discount  rate  has  remained  fairly  constant  for  some  months  at  around 
6|  per  cent. 

There  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  into  Germany. 
During  May  and  June  a  total  of  680  million  reichsmarks  of  loans  were  con- 
tracted abroad,  bringing  the  total  of  foreign  loans  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  up  to  1,126  million  reichsmarks.  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  figure 
for  the  second  half  of  last  year,  but  is  over  four  times  the  figure  for  the  first 
half  of  1927.  Domestic  loans  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  903  million  reichsmarks,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  amount  contracted 
in  the  home  market  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  Foreign  money  is  reported 
to  have  also  participated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  loans  raised  on  the 
German  market. 

The  Loan  Advisory  Board  have  approved  of  municipal  foreign  loans  for 
about  a  hundred  million  dollars  during  the  present  year,  so  that  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  will  still  continue  to  influence  the  German  money  market.  This 
borrowing  abroad  for  public  purposes  also  acts  as  a  check  to  the  decline  in 
home  trade. 

Foreign  money  has  also  been  participating  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the 
German  stock  markets.  After  a  long  period  of  inaction  the  stock  exchanges 
became  firm  in  April  and  May,  but  a  slight  reaction  followed  in  June,  partly 
in  sympathy  with  international  movements.  The  share  index  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  based  on  the  average  quotation  of  1926,  stood  at  139-9  at  the  end 
of  December,  1927,  and  fluctuated  only  slightly  until  the  middle  of  March, 
when  it  stood  at  139-3.  During  April  and  May  the  index  rose  steadily  and  on 
May  11  stood  at  149-6.  After  the  recovery  from  the  reaction  in  June,  the  share 
index  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  148  •  2,  but  the  market  was  again  experiencing 
a  period  of  inaction. 

FOREICJN  TRADE 

The  following  table  compares  the  German  foreign  trade  statistics  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  with  the  same  period  of  1927: — 

Imports  Exports 

January  to  May  January  to  May 

1927             1928  1927  1928 

1,000  R.M.     1,000  R.M.  1,000  R.M.    1,000  R.M. 

Living  animals                                             68,657           60,850  3,531  7,056 

Food  and  drink                                     1,700,673       1,746,270  156,436  226,631 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  goods  .  .    2,874,995       3,173,655  917,483  969,089 

Finished  goods                                         884,171       1,113,385  2,923,894  3,441,464 

Total  merchandise   5,528,496       6.094,160       4,001,344  4,644,240 

Gold  and  silver   137,953         208,639  7,828  10,543 

Total   5,666,449       6,302,799       4,009,172  4,654,783 

The  above  figures  of  exports  do  not  include  reparation  deliveries  in  kind. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
amounted  to  1,648  million  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  1,657  million  reichs- 
marks in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927,  so  that  the  two  period's  show  little 
change  in  this  respect.  In  other  particulars  also  the  trade  figures  for  the  two 
periods  are  similar.  It  is  thus  seen  that  any  change  in  German  trade  activity 
has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  foreign  trade  returns.  The  decline  in  home 
trade  may  be  expected  to  sooner  or  later  result  in  decreased  importations  of 
raw  materials.  The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  must  be  attributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  heavy  borrowings  abroad. 
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The  figures  of  exports  are  of  chief  interest  in  the  consideration  of  the 
present  economic  situation  in  Germany,  since  an  increase  in  export  trade  is 
expected  to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  home  trade.  It  is  through  increased 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  also  that  Germany  must  liquidate  her  reparation 
obligations  and  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  loans  contracted 
abroad. 

It  has  now  begun  to  be  more  generally  admitted  that  German  exports  are 
increasing  at  a  rapid  and  steady  rate.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
of  the  monthly  average  value  of  exports  from  German v  expressed  in  million 
reichsmarks:  1913,841;  1924,544;  1925,733;  1926,  818;"  1927,  852;  1928  (first 
five  months),  930. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  1913  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  large  exports. 
The  average  monthly  value  of  exports  for  the  five  years  before  the  war  was 
only  687  million  marks,  which  at  present  prices  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
current  volume  of  German  export  trade,  particularly  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  reparation  deliveries  in  kind. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

A  gradual  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  imported  products  is  reported  by 
Hamburg  importing  firms.  The  trade  in  staple  food  products  is  influenced  by 
the  fluctuations  on  the  world  markets,  but  the  demand  for  other  imported  goods 
has  commenced  to  be  affected  by  the  decline  in  German  domestic  business. 

Inquiries  for  imported  raw  materials  are  becoming  less  numerous,  although 
no  marked  falling  off  in  importations  is  yet  noticeable.  Distributors  of 
imported  manufactured  goods  report  a  considerable  reduction  in  sales  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  commencement  of  a  movement  akin  to  a  buyers' 
strike  is  stated  to  be  noticeable.  Collections  are  also  reported  to  be  slower, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  exercise  care  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  German  firms  in  view  of  the  present  situation.  The 
difficult  financial  position  of  the  farmers  has  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
sales  of  imported  agricultural  machinery.  On  the  whole  therefore,  the  import 
trade  is  considerably  less  active  than  was  the  case  last  year,  when  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  nearly  all  classes  of  products  imported  into  Germany. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  MacGillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  10,  .1928. — According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Nether- 
lands Department  of  Agriculture,  the  general  condition  at  the  middle  of  June 
of  the  various  Dutch  grain  crops  was  medium.  Most  of  the  seed  and  root 
groups  were  equal  to  the  average  over  the  last  ten  years,  while  clover,  hay 
and  grasslands  were  below  the  average. 

During  the  early  spring  temperatures  were  below  normal  and  the  rainfall 
was  also  50  per  cent  heavier  than  in  an  average  year.  The  result  was  that 
growth  was  retarded  and  there  was  some  damage  from  frost.  In  June  there  was 
a  turn  for  the  better  with  a  period  of  drier  weather  during  the  first  half  of 
the  month. 

Winter  wheat  in  the  provinces  of  Groningen,  Friesland,  North  Holland  and 
Limburg  is  good  to  very  good.  In  Gelderland  it  is  fairly  good.  In  South 
Holland  and  Gelderland  summer  wheat  is  fairly  good,  but  in  the  remaining 
nine  provinces  it  is  below  average. 

Winter  barley  is  in  slightly  better  shape  than  summer  barley.  In  Groningen 
it  is  good  to  very  good,  while  in  Gelderland  and  Overyssel  both  are  fairly  good. 
Oats  are  on  the  whole  good  except  in  Utrecht  and  Friesland  where  they  are 
better  than  the  average. 
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Rye  has  been  damaged  by  frost  and  some  districts  have  suffered  from 
insects..  Over  the  whole  of  Holland  the  crop  is  reported  as  fairly  good,  but 
in  Groningen  and  Drenthe  it  is  below  this  standard.  Buckwheat  is  fair  in 
Utrecht  and  North  Holland  and  fairly  good  in  Limburg  and  Gelderland. 

In  the  more  important  districts  the  position  of  the  sugar  beet  crops  is 
good,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  late  on  account  of  bad  weather,  while  here  again 
insects  have  been  causing  trouble.  In  Drenthe,  Gelderland  and  South  Holland 
it  is  classified  as  fairly  good  and  in  Limburg  good  to  fairly  good. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  position  of  all  crops,  the  figures  in 
brackets  being  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
100=excellent;  90=very  good;  70=good;  60— fairly  good;  50— moderate. 

Winter  wheat   74  good    (68)  Brown  beans   56  fy.  gd.  (61) 

Rye   69      "       (68)  Flax   68  good  (58) 

Winter  barley   75      "       (67)  Sugar  beets   67      "  (63) 

Summer  wheat   69      "       (68)  Red  clover   63      "  (66) 

Summer  barley   ....    71      "       (67)  White  clover   60  fy.  gd.  (68) 

Oats   68      "       (65)  Grasslands   57      "  (65) 

Field  beans   67      "       (66)  Hay   55     "  (65) 

Peas   71      "  (66) 

FRUIT 

The  fruit  trees,  mainly  apples  and  pears,  have  suffered  heavily  from  night 
frosts  and  even  taking  into  consideration  the  little  trouble  from  insects  this 
year,  the  fruit  has  not  set  in  any  great  quantities.  In  some  parts  the  apples 
are  suffering  from  lice  and  caterpillars,  while  in  Zealand  cases  of  scab  are 
reported.    The  apple  crop  is  reported  as  being  fairly  bad. 

Pears  are  only  slightly  better.  They  are  reported  as  from  moderate  to 
fairly  good  but  certainly  no  more. 

For  purposes  of  comparison — 100=excellent;  90=very  good;  70=good; 
60=fairly  good;  50— moderate;  40=f airly  bad. 

Apples  stand  at  41  (fairly  bad)  and  pears  at  54  (moderate  to  fairly  good). 


THE  NETHERLANDS  ARTIFICIAL   SILK  INDUSTRY 

J.  C.  MacGillivraY,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tl  florin  — say  40  cents  Canadian  currency;  1  kg.  —  2,. 2  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  July  11,  1928. — Occupying  sixth  place  among  the  countries 
producing  artificial  silk,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  first  position  with  a  production 
of  two  pounds  per  head  of  the  population,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  yarn 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  outstanding  industries  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Production  is  in  the  hands  of  two  large  corporations:  the  Nederlandsche 
Kunstzijdefabriek  or  "Enka"  and  the  Hollanclsche  Kunstzijde  Industrie  or 
"Breda  ".  Their  combined  output  during  the  past  year  has  been  estimated  at 
about  7,000  metric  tons. 

The  "  Enka  ",  the  larger  of  the  two  manufacturers,  has  three  factories,  two 
in  Arnhem  and  one  in  Ede,  in  addition  to  finishing  works  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rotterdam.  The  present  daily  production  at  Arnhem  is  about  18,000  pounds, 
and  at  Ede  some  25,000  pounds.  These  factories  are  now  being  enlarged,  and 
when  this  is  completed  the  output  at  Arnhem  is  expected  to  reach  25,000  and  at 
Ede  35.000  pound's  or  a  combined  total  of  roughly  60,000  pounds  a  day. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  "Enka"  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  showed 
16.750,000  florins  in  ordinary  shares;  3,750.000  florins  in  6  per  cent  cumulative 
convertible  preference  shares,  and  78,000  florins  in  6  per  cent  priority  shares. 
When  present  plans  materialize  these  figures  will  all  be  increased.  There  are 
some  5\O00  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  "  Enka  ". 
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The  smaller  of  the  two  enterprises,  the  Hollandsche  Kunstzijde  Industrie  at 
Breda,  has  a  daily  output  of  about  10,000  pounds  and  when  plans  for  .extension, 
which  are  now  in  progress,  are  completed,  this  will  be  increased  up  to  17,000 
pounds. 

On  January  1  {i  Breda  "  ordinary  shares  issued  and  paid  up  had  a  value  of 
8,259,000  florins  and  priority  shares  36,000  florins. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  existing  factories  are  all  working  on  what  is  known  as  the  viscose 
process  of  manufacture,  but  after  having  conducted  considerable  research 
work  in  connection  with  the  acetate  process,  the  k  Enka  "  through  a  recently- 
formed  subsidiary  company — the  Acetate  Kunstzijde  Maatschappy  Dry  a — has 
a  new  factory  projected  to  manufacture  by  this  process,  which  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  3,500  pounds  and  will  employ  1,500  people.  This  will  be  the 
first  producer  in  the  Netherlands  of  acetate  silk  in  commercial  quantity.  It  is 
also  planned  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  "  Dry  a "  in  Switzerland  to  manu- 
facture acetate  silk  in  that  country. 

A  third  independent  group,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  industrialists 
from  the  Twente  district — the  centre  of  the  Dutch  textile  industry — have  also 
launched  a  new  groject  which,  when  completed,  will  produce  by  the  viscose 
process. 

The  "  tubular  silk  "  and  "  cellulose  other  silk  "  methods,  which  have  found 
practical  application  in  Germany  and  England,  have  so  far  been  of  only 
theoretical  interest  in  Holland1. 

Up  to  the  present  the  industry  has  owed  its  expansion  chiefly  to  outlets  for 
the  product  abroad;  sales  in  the  home  market  have  been  small.  A  change  has 
been  noted  in  recent  years,  however,  and  the  Dutch  textile  industry  is  now 
making  use  of  artificial  silk  in  increasing  quantities. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAMS 

The  programs  for  expansion  have  been  inspired  with  a  view  to  lowering 
costs,  improving  quality  and  specialization,  which  results  can  be  achieved  only 
by  increased  production  and  the  employment  of  the  most  modern  types  of 
machinery.  Untiring  efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  past  have  given  Dutch 
artificial  silk  a  pre-eminent  position  on  world  markets  as  a  high-grade  article. 

In  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  consumption  of  artificial 
silk  amounts  to  approximately  1  per  cent  of  the  cotton  fabrics  manufactured. 
Assuming  that  the  same  proportion  could  be  utilized  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Dutch  cotton  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  consume  about  600  metric  tons 
of  artificial  silk  every  year,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  imports  of  artificial 
silk  into  Holland. 

This  is  used  by  textile  manufacturers  working  into  fabrics  intended  for 
export  to  the  Orient  which  are  of  very  cheap  qualities.  Because  of  this  the 
higher  grade  domestic  yarns  have  not  been  suitable,  and  the  deficiency  has 
been  made  up  by  imports  of  cheaper  grades  which  come  from  Italy  and 
Germany  and  during  the  past  year  totalled  578  metric  tons  valued  at  1,611,000 
florins.  This  figure,  however,  includes  dyed  yarns  of  more  than  one  thread 
from  Germany,  which  represents  for  the  most  part  the  re-import  of  a  Dutch 
product  which  has  been  sent  to  that  country  for  further  processing.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  conviction  of  Dutch  textile  manufacturers  that  new  uses  for  silk  will 
be  opened  up  which  will  absorb  additional  quantities  of  the  production. 

EXPORTS 

The  expansion  of  the  Netherlands  artificial  silk  industry  is  in  accord  with 
the  increasing  volume  of  the  exports  and  the  widening  number  of  markets,  the 
quantities  shipped  abroad  having  increased  from  794  tons  in  1922  to  6,434  tons 
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in  1927,  or  an  increase  of  roughly  700  per  cent.  In  a  few  countries  only,  the 
most  notable  being  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  a  decrease  due  to  new 
or  increased  import  duties.  With  increased  production  the  average  price  per 
kilo  has  declined  from  5-40  florins  in  1925  to  3-93  florins*  in  1926  and  3-71 
florins  in  1927. 

The  exports  of  undyed  and  untreated  single  yarns  in  hanks  to  the  principal 
countries  during  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: — 

1925  1926  1927 

1,000  Kg."l,000  Fl.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Fl.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Fl. 


Total                                             2,847  15,360  5,325  20,931  6,434  23,886 

Germany                                     90  601  831  3,411  2,101  8,624 

United  States                           651  2,907  1.699  6,695  1,404  4,855 

Switzerland                               276  2,125  190  970  416  2,002 

China  ,       249  1,094  361  1,098  652  1,812 

Canada                                      145  820  383  1,748  449  1,787 

Spain                                        281  1,632  389  1,673  295  1,082 

Argentina                                    36  230  108  513  269  1,053 

Great  Britain                            752  4,114  542  1,998  291  1,044 

British  India                              71  305  218  626  296  854 

Czechoslovakia   ...  27  92  99  349 

Austria   ...  39  150  87  326 

Siam   ...  130  365  121  320 

Belgium   ...  30  142  84  304 


For  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  exports  have  been  well  up 
to  the  average  of  1927,  with  2,334,000  kgs.  (2,334  metric  tons)  valued  at 
1,006,000  florins. 

FOREIGN  CONNECTIONS 

The  foreign  ramifications  of  both  the  Nederlandsche  Kunstzijdefabriek  and 
the  Hollandsche  Kunstzijde  Industrie  are  complicated  and  extensive  to  a  point 
which  is  difficult  to  determine.  While  there  has  been  an  evident  desire  to  retain 
a  large  degree  of  the  national  character,  the  "  Enka  "  at  least  collaborates  with 
the  GlanzstofT-Snia-Courtaulds  cartel  in  matters  pertaining  principally  to 
research  and  technique,  although  it  is  financially  independent. 

Through  the  ownership  of  each  other's  securities,  there  is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  Glanzstoff  and  Enka  and  there  is  also  a  connection  with  the 
Bemberg  Corporation  of  the  United  States.  Through  the  medium  of  a  holding 
company,  the  "  Enka  "  is  interested  in  a  number  of  foreign  subsidiaries,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  the  American  Enka  Corporation  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, which  dates  from  May  of  the  present  year.  There  is  also  the  British 
Enka  Artificial  Silk  Company,  which  has  two  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
one  established  a  year  ago  and  the  other  now  on  the  point  of  commencing 
production.  It  is  intended  that  these  factories  when  operating  to  capacity 
shall  have  an  annual  production  of  some  6,500,000  pounds. 

A  German  subsidiary  will  commence  operations  during  the  present  year  on 
the  completion  of  the  modernization  of  an  old  plant  which  has  been  secured 
and  will  have  a  yearly  production  of  4,015,000  pounds.  The  subsidiary  in  Italy 
is  the  S.A.  Italio-Olandese  Enka  of  Milan,  operating  two  factories  with  an 
estimated  output  of  2,920,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Breda's  oldest  foreign  subsidiary  is  the  S.A.  la  Soie  de  Valenciennes,  a 
French  factory  operated  by  a  Belgian  company,  which  had  a  daily  capacity 
of  3,500  at  the  beginning  of  1926.  Extensions  are  now  in  progress  which  are 
to  double  this  figure.  In  Spain  the  Hollandsche  Kunstzijde  Industrie  is  inter- 
ested in  la  Seda  de  Barcelona,  which  is  the  only  large  producer  of  artificial 
silk  in  that  country,  with  an  annual  production  of  about  2,007,500  pounds. 

RAW  MATERIALS  USED 

The  cellulose  pulp  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Dutch  artificial  silk  is 
all  imported,  and  imports  are  expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  industry,  having 
risen  from  38,072,814  kilos  (38,072  metric  tons)  in  1924  to  51,855,766  kilos 
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(51,855  metric  tons)  in  1927.  Sweden  and  Germany  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
requirements,  although  small  quantities  also  come  from  Canada.  The  imports 
together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during  the  last  three  years  were 
as  follows: —  1925  1926  1927 


1,000  Kg.  1,000  Fl.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Fl.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Fl. 


tal  

40,502 

6,745 

43,657 

6,873 

51,856 

8,837 

9,439 

1,658 

19,902 

2,759 

17,121 

2,730 

4,692 

470 

3,359 

276 

677 

61 

Great  Britain  

063 

085 

Norway  

7,432 

1,660 

6,995 

1,682 

9,799 

2,32i 

15,960 

2,640 

10,486 

1,863 

19,804 

3,214 

147 

30 

50 

11 

Finland  

2,750 

270 

2,607 

243 

3,594 

375 

Czechoslovakia  

; .-  I  15 

3f  A 

72 

13 

272 

51 

Poland  and  Dantzig   .  . 

133 

13 

3i6 

'24 

164 

39 

Note. — 1  florin  equals  say  40  cents  Canadian;  1  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 


ECUADOR  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Currency  and  Finance 

Buenos  Aires,  June  28,  1928. — From  November  4,  1898,  until  the  law  of 
March  4,  1927,  the  sucre,  which  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Ecuador,  consisted  of 
•73224  grammes  of  fine  gold,  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  British  sovereign. 
The  gold  sucre  of  Ecuador  was  therefore  worth  24  pence  or  48-66  cents  Cana- 
dian. Although  gold  payments  were  suspended  in  1914,  the  prosperity  which 
continued -throughout  the  country  during  the  Great  War  and  immediately  after 
prevented  a  precipitous  decline  in  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  sucre. 
Between  1914  and  1920,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  graph,  the  sucre  had  a 
possible  average  value  of  42  cents  with  extreme  points  of  52  cents  in  1915  and 
36  cents  in  1918.  The  commercial  crisis  which  fell  upon  the  world  in  1920 
severely  hit  the  Ecuadorian  sucre,  which  tumbled  to  25  cents  in  1922  and  to  its 
lowest  value  of  16  cents  in  1923.  From  1923  until  the  latter  part  of  1927,  when 
the  country  returned  to  a  "qualified  gold  exchange  standard  "  the  sucre  oscil- 
lated around  20  cents  with  extreme  values  of  24  in  1925  and  16  cents  in  1926. 
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*  Former  reports  in  this  series  have  been  published  as  under:  "The  Republic  and  Its 
Resources"  (No.  1254)  ;  "Foreign  Trade"  (No.  1255)  ;  "Import  Trade — Textiles"  (No.  1269) ; 
Imports  of  Food  Products  and  of  Iron  and  Steel  (No.  1270),  and  "Miscellaneous  Imports  and 
Trade  Inquiries"  (No.  1275);  and  "Railways  and  Railway  Supplies"  (No.  1276). 
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Although  the  fall  in  value  of  the  sucre  seemed  to  have  been  arrested  at 
around  20  cents,  its  instability  and  the  fear  that  it  might  go  down  further  BO 
upset  the  commercial  and  financial  state  of  the  country  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora  invited  Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  of  the 
United  States,  to  visit  Ecuador  and  to  bring  with  him  a  group  of  financial 
experts  to  assist  the  Government  in  the  capacity  of  financial  advisers.  After 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  the  Kemmerer  Commission,  as  it  was  named, 
drew  up  a  number  of  recommendations  which  were  embodied  into  laws  almost 
in  their  entirety. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  stabilize  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  the  commission  recommended  the  reorganization 
of  the  monetary  system  with  a  new  unit  of  value  and  the  foundation  of  a  central 
bank.  Both  recommendations  were  accepted,  resulting  in  the  promulgation  in 
March,  1927,  of  two  laws,  the  "  Ley  de  Monedas  "  and  the  "  Ley  del  Banco 
Central  ".  It  has  been  explained  above  how  the  value  of  the  sucre  had  during 
the  previous  four  years — that  is  from  1923  to  1926  inclusive — hovered  around 
20  cents.  The  prices  of  materials;  wrages,  calculations  of  merchants  and  pro- 
ducers, and  the  basis  of  contracts  for  future  operations,  including  rents,  had  all 
become  adjusted  to  this  new  gold  value.  To  try  to  bring  the  sucre  back  to  its 
old  equivalent  of  24  pence  would  have  been  too  long  and  painful  a  process  to 
be  practicable.  Those  who  would  gain  by  such  a  deflation  would,  in  very  few 
cases,  be  the  ones  who  had  lost  through  depreciation.  Debts  contracted  during 
the  inflated  period  would  require  to  be  paid  in  appreciated  currency.  There- 
fore, as  the  country  had  become  reconciled  to  a  sucre  with  a  gold  value  of  20 
cents,  the  Kemmerer  Commission  recommended  that  the  monetary  system  be 
based  on  a  new  sucre  with  a  fine  gold  content  of  -30O933  grammes,  equivalent  to 
one-fifth  of  a  fine  gold  content  of  an  American  dollar.  There  was  considerable 
opposition  to  a  sucre  of  this  low  value,  but  the  commission  remained  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  to  attempt  to  raise  it  above  its  present  normal  level  would 
be  inviting  fresh  difficulties  which  the  situation  did  not  justify.  The  proposed 
law  called  for  the  minting  of  a  25-sucre  gold  coin  called  one  condor  and  a 
50-sucre  gold  coin  called  two  condors.  It  also  specified  new  silver  and  new 
nickel  coins  of  minor  value  to  replace  the  old  ones.  These  recommendations 
were  accepted  and  became  law  under  a  decree  of  March  4,  1927.  In  March, 
1928,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Ecuadorian  press  that  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Sr.  Carbo,  had  requested  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  L., 
to  obtain  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  authorization  for  the  Royal 
Mint,  Birmingham,  to  recoin  20,000  gold  condors.  At  the  same  time  another 
notice  appeared  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador, 
representing  the  Government,  had  been  authorized  (1)  to  export  63,680  gold 
condors;  (2)  to  recoin  20,000  gold  condors;  (3)  to  sell  as  "  fine  gold  "  the  excess 
of  gold  bars  in  the  country. 

BANCO  CENTRAL  DEL  ECUADOR 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  March  4,  1927,  which  created  the  "  Banco 
Central  del  Ecuador",  this  institution  opened  its  doors  on  August  1,  1927.  At 
the  inauguration  the  President  of  the  Republic  said  that  the  "  new  regime 
heralded  the  dawn  of  the  economic  independence  of  the  nation  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador,  several  banks  had  the  right  to 
issue  paper  currency  and  as  a  guarantee  they  kept  substantial  gold  reserves, 
but  now  this  privilege  has  been  transferred  to  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador. 
It  took  over  the  gold  reserves  of  the  other  banks  and  assumed  entire  responsi- 
bility for  all  paper  notes  outstanding  with  the  obligation  of  retiring  them  by 
fresh  issues  of  its  own  or  by  gold.    Its  new  notes  are  to  be  exchangeable  on 
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presentation,  for  Ecuadorian,  English,  or  United  States  gold  coins  or  bars  of 
fine  gold  at  the  rate  of  5  sucres  to  the  dollar.  Four  months  after  opening  the 
bank  had  on  hand,  including  gold  in  vaults  and  in  foreign  banks,  S/32,392,823 
sucres.  At  the  same  time  note  circulation  outstanding  amounted  to  S/37,568,512, 
while  deposits  were  S/11,026,682,  making  a  total  of  S/48,595,194.  There  was, 
therefore,  on  hand  a  total  reserve  of  66  65  per  cent.  The  authorized  capital  of 
the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  is  S/10,000,000,  to  which  local  banks  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  of  their  paid-up  capital.  The 
functions  of  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  as  described  above  clearly  show 
that  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  all  matters  concerning  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country. 

The  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  has  undertaken  a  second  important  obliga- 
tion: that  of  regulating  the  discount  or  interest  rate.  It  acts  as  a  rediscount 
bank,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is  in  a  position  to  raise  the  rates  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  directorate,  there  is  sufficient  money  outstanding  on  bank  loans  and  dis- 
counts beyond  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  redis- 
count rates  will  be  reduced  when  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  considers  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country  to  increase  loans,  such  for  example  as 
at  harvest  time.  In  this  manner  rates  of  interest  will  be  controlled  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Gold,  silver,  and  nickel  coins  of  the  new  currency  are  as  follows: — 

Equivalent  in 


Name 

Metal 

Canadian  Currency 

  gold 

$10  00 

  gold 

5  00 

40 

20 

10 

2 

1 

0* 

0£ 

AGRICULTURAL  FINANCE  LAW 

In  conjunction  with  the  banking  and  monetary  loans,  there  has  also  been 
promulgated  an  agricultural  decree,  "  Ley  de  Prenda  Agricola  "  or  "  Agricultural 
Finance  Law  ".  This  regulation  will  extend  to  small  farmers,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  mortgage  bank,  "  Banco  Hipotecario  facilities  to  pledge 
their  live  stock  and  crops  as  a  guarantee  for  a  loan.  The  difficulty  which  the 
small  landowner  in  Ecuador  has  had  in  obtaining  short-term  credits  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  is  given  as  a  cause  for  the  very  slow  progress  made  during 
recent  years  in  agricultural  production.  On  the  high  plateau  crops  ripen  very 
slowly,  largely  due  to  the  cold  climate  prevailing  in  these  inter-Andean  regions. 
The  farmer  therefore  has  special  need  of  a  loan  to  carry  him  over  from  seeding 
to  the  time  when  he  has  sold  his  produce. 

The  Ecuadorian  Government  obtained  the  initial  funds  to  establish  the 
Banco  Hipotecario  del  Ecuador  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained  from  the 
Swedish  Match  Company  in  exchange  for  a  concession  granting  the'  company 
the  exclusive  right  to  distribute  matches  in  Ecuador.  The  Banco  Hipotecario, 
which  was  opened  early  in  February  of  this  year,  has  its  head  office  at  Quito. 
Its  capital  of  15,000,000  sucres  ($3,000,000  Canadian)  will  be'  made  up  of  three 
classes:  Class  A,  held  by  banks  operating  in  the  republic;  Class  B,  held  by 
the  public;  Class  C,  held  by  the  Government.  The  Provisional  President  of 
the  republic,  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora,  heads  the  list  of  subscribers  for  shares  available 
to  the  public. 
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FINANCE  LAW 

The  "  Ley  Organica  de  Hacienda  a  new  law  of  the  Ministerio  de  Hacienda 
(Department  of  Finance),  revolutionizes  the'  antiquated  and  unwieldy  system 
of  keeping  accounts  and  collecting  taxes.  Now  tax  collectors  must  deposit 
within  a  limited  stated  time  in  an  authorized  bank  to  the  credit  of  Government 
account  all  public  funds  in  their  possession.  The  law  provides  for  a  Comptroller 
General's  Department,  which  supervises  all  revenue  and  expenditure. 


NEW  CUSTOMS  LAW 

In  order  to  reduce  losses  of  revenue  from  the  improper  collection  of  cus- 
toms duties,  regulations  have  been  revised  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  new  law, 
the  "  Ley  Organica  de  Aduanas  ".  There  has  also  been  a  complete  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

NEW  BUDGET  LAW 

In  past  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  compiling  of  the  budget.  Its  preparation  was  often  hindered  and  inter- 
fered with  by  cabinet  ministers,  the  President,  and  by  Congress.  Before  the 
present  provisional  Government  there  was  no  clearly  defined  official  laid  down 
by  law  upon  whom  responsibility  could  be  fixed  for  the  careful  and  correct 
estimate  of  the  nation's  income  and  expenditure.  The  new  law  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  will  be  directly  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  budget.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  commission  of  specialists  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Finance.  Congress  has  the  power,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  total  membership,  to  reject  or  amend  the'  budget  presented.  The  estimated 
revenues  of  the  State  must  be  based  on  the  average  actual  receipts  of  the  three 
previous  years  and  may  in  no  case  exceed  it.  Expenditure  is  restricted  to  98 
per  cent  of  this  average.  The  surplus  of  2  per  cent  is  to  form  a  treasury  reserve 
for  the  amortization  of  the  public  debt.  The  budget  estimates  for  1922  and  1923 
compared  with  that  of  1928  are'  as  follows: — 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

1922    S/21,885,010  S/26,568,450  S/4,683,440 

1923    S/18}531,960  S/26,843,100  S/8,311,140 

Surplus 

1928    S/51,588,000  S/50,556,240  S/1,031,760 

The  state  of  the  public  debt  of  Ecuador  on  November  3D,  1927,  was  as  fol- 
lows: external  debt,  S/98,791,616.75;  internal  debt,  S/17,838,571.39— a  total 
of  S/116,630,188.14  ($23,326,037.63). 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE  TRAMWAYS  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  June'  26  that  the  annual  report  of  the  above  organization  shows 
that  the  number  of  passengers  carried  for  1927  was  560,747,558,  an  increase  of 
18,648,945  over  the  preceding  year.  Receipts  amounted  to  £4,658,618,  while 
the  working  expenses,  including  renewals,  came  to  £3,646,977. 

A  high  level  of  efficiency  was  maintained  throughout  the  system  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  operation  owing  to  the  increasing  congestion  in  the 
central  area  of  Buenos  Aire's.  Provision  has  been  made  for  enlarged  and 
improved  constructional  and  repairing  shops  and  stores. 

The  company  initiated  an  omnibus  service  which,  while  it  has  not  proved 
remunerative,  has  nevertheless  fulfilled  a  very  important  function  in  carrying 
traffic  from  outside  points  to  subway  trains  and  thereby  creating  a  greater 
movement. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  QUARTER 

ENDED  JUNE,  1928 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IMPORT  TRADE 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  3,  1928. — The  import  situation  continues  to  show  a 
gradual  improvement,  but  not  to  the  extent  anticipated  at  the  close  of  1927. 
Brazilian  statistics  are  only  available  for  January  to  April  of  this  year  and 
show  imports  valued  at  £28,170,000  against  £27,193,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  If  customs  returns  for  the  Federal  District  (port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  are  indicative  of  the  trend  throughout  the  country,  the  improvement 
is  developing.  Customs  revenue  at  Rio  from  January  2  to  June  30  this  year  is 
reported  as  106,739  cantos  as  against  97,040  contos  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  10  per  cent  improvement. 

Ships'  manifests  from  New  York  for  June  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  show  that 
most  of  the  importing  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  nature'.  Fairly  heavy  shipments 
of  malt  are  noted,  but  very  little  of  wheat  flour.  A  new  flour  mill  has  recently 
opened  in  Rio  which,  together  with  extensions  to  existing  mills,  has  increased 
competition.  There  are  the  usual  heavy  shipments  of  oils  and  occasional  large 
shipments  of  heavy  electrical  goods.  Automobiles,  parts  and  tires  are  in 
evidence  to  a  normal  extent,  and  iron  and  steel  imports  were  fair.  A  certain 
improvement  is  also  noted  in  agricultural  implements,  phonographs,  and  radio 
material.  Conditions  in  June  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  to  those  in 
May,  which  were  better  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  months.  Building 
activity  stimulated  sales  in  builders'  hardware  and  cement.  Textile  mills,  while 
complaining  of  bad  times  and  calling  for  further  protection,  were  large  buyers 
of  yarns  and  machinery.  High  prices  of  American  leather  checked  consumers' 
demand  in  leather  goods,  resulting  in  a  dull  market.  The  automotive  market 
was  fair  and  improvement  is  expected  on  the  opening  of  the  Rio-Sao  Paulo 
highway.  The  past  year  was  not  a  good  one  for  codfish.  Imports  fell  by  20,000 
cases,  with  poor  prices  ruling  owing  to  ill-considered  consignments  of  Scotch  fish. 
Prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  better,  but  at  present  they  are  weak  with 
little  expectation  of  improvement  until  September.  Newfoundland  exporters 
are  showing  an  interest  in  the  Sao  Paulo  market. 

POSITION  OF  BANKS 

Money  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap  for  Brazil.  Banks  can  now  secure  three 
months'  time  deposits  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  whereas  at  the  close  of  1927 
the  rate  was  8^  per  cent.  The  banks  attribute  this  to  increased  issues  of  paper 
money  and  a  lack  of  demand  for  sound  productive  purposes.  The  banks  in  fact 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  money,  estimated  at  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  The  ratio  of  sight  deposits  to  oash  in --the  twelve  principal 
banks  on  May  31  was  49-9  per  cent.  Banking  institutions  have  apparently 
been  exercising  a  cautious  policy,  which  will  probably  be  continued  owing  to  the 
many  recent  cases  of  embezzlement  in  Government  and  private  financial  insti- 
tutions, which  have'  reached  serious  proportions.  The  failure  of  one  small  bank 
and  a  run  on  another  have  been  unsettling  factors  in  the  situation. 

THE  STABILIZATION  SCHEME 

The  President's  message  was  delivered  early  in  May.  The  stabilization 
scheme  occupied  first  place  and  was  dealt  with  most  optimistically.  The  milreis 
has  been  stable  now  for  about  eighteen  months  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  The  new  "Caixa  de  Estabelisagao",  which  issues  gold  notes  against 
gold  deposits,  has  now  gold  in  its  vaults  to  the  extent  of  slightly  over  $90,000,000, 
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and  has  issued  notes  payable  in  gold  to  this  amount.  The  statement  has  been 
made  officially  that,  taking  all  gold  into  consideration,  Brazilian  currency  has 
a  cover  of  over  34-7  per  cent. 

Another  estimate  of  the  situation  is  that  744,000  contos  of  the  "  Caixa  " 
are  covered  in  full  by  gold,  and  592,000  contos  Bank  of  Brazil  notes  by  a  cover 
of  £10,000,000,  and  that  1,977,000  contos  balance  of  paper  money  has  no  gold 
backing.  The  gold  notes  of  the  Caixa  appear  to  exchange  freely  in  limited  quan- 
tities for  the  ordinary  paper  issue,  which  shows  a  certain  faith  by  the  public  in 
the  continuity  of  stabilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Sao  Paulo  in  his  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  reminded  the  public  of  the  annual 
foreign  commitments  abroad,  which  he  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  £30,000,000 
sterling,  and  points  to  the  1927  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  only  a  third  of 
this  amount,  and  urges  a  strenuous  campaign  abroad  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
coffee,  Brazil's  staple  product.  In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  first  four  months  of  1928  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  £3,429,000 
against  an  unfavourable  balance  of  £964,000  for  the  same  period  of  1927. 

The  budget  for  the  coming  year  has  been  presented  and  shows  that  expendi- 
ture has  been  cut  down  radically  in  many  directions,  and  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$7,000,000  is  shown  on  paper.  While  such  surpluses  are  not  generally  main- 
tained, the  budget  has  made  a  favourable  impression  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  presage  of  a  business-like  management,  of  Brazil's  finances. 

JAPAN'S  FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY  IN  1927 

Richaed  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  1,  1928. — Flour-milling  is  one  of  the  industries  to  which 
Japanese  interests  are  paying  particular  attention.  In  order  to  assist  the  indus- 
try, a  duty  of  2.90  yen  per  picul  (133-3  pounds)  is  levied  on  imported  flour, 
while  the  duty  on  wheat  is  1.50  yen  per  picul  with  a  rebate  when  the  product  is 
exported  in  the  form  of  flour.  Importation  of  flour  in  1927  amounted  to  22,166 
tons  and  was  valued  at  2,869,058  yen  as  compared  with  8,082  tons  valued  at 
1,274,384  yen  in  1926.  Of  the  total  amount  imported  in  1927,  Canada  supplied 
approximately  18,500  tons. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  the  total  daily  productive  capacity  of  all  Japanese 
wheat  flour  mills  was  46,625  barrels,  of  which  44,500  barrels  went  to  seven  mills 
belonging  to  the  Japan  Flour  Association  and  2,025  barrels  to  twenty  minor 
mills  other  than  the  association — a  gain  of  7,655  barrels  over  the  total  capacity 
at  the  beginning  of  1927.  This  is  an  increase  in  capacity  of  8,200  barrels  for 
the  mills  in  the  association  and  a  decline  of  545  barrels  for  the  other  mills,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  19,000  water  mills  in  Japan  run  by  farmers,  production  being 
estimated  at  2,000,000  bags  a  year. 

The  additions  that  have  been  completed  this  year  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  flour  mills  in  Japan  are  expected  to  add  considerably  to  the  volume  of 
exports.  Last  year  these  totalled  3,600,000  bags,  a  decline  of  900,000  bags  from 
the  1926  figures.  The  fall  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  exports  for  1926  were 
practically  "  dumped  while  last  year  the  largest  interests,  those  of  the  Nippon 
and  the  Nisshin  companies,  conducted  their  shipments  on  a  systematized 
method.  Exports  for  1928  are  expected  to  increase  largely,  as  these  mills  are 
prepared  to  meet  any  great  demand  that  may  spring  up.  From  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  exports  last  year  went  to  North  China  and  the  balance  to  South  China, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Singapore,  and  British  India.  The  average  export  price 
last  year  received  by  the  Nisshin  Flour  Mills  was  2.95  yen  c.i.f.  Tientsin,  3.10 
yen  c.i.f.  Dairen,  and  3.94  yen  c.i.f.  Singapore,  resulting  in  a  profit  of  about  12 
sen  per  bag  on  flour  imported. 
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TRADE    AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

By  T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  June  21, 1928. — There  was  a  striking  improvement  in  the  Customs 
revenue  for  the  month  of  April — [see  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1278:  June  30] — and  it  is  understood  that  this  improvement  has  been  fully 
maintained  during  May.  Although  the  trade  of  this  port  has  not  reached  the 
figure  registered  in  1926,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  over  the  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1927,  so  that  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
the  revenue  collected  has  amounted  to  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year. 

While  no  official  figures  are  so  far  published,  it  is  understood  that  the  May 
collections  amounted  to  about  Haikwan  taels  3,000,000,  against  Haikwan  taels 

I.  800,000  in  May,  1927,  an  increase  of  1,200,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  incease  in  the  month  of  April  is  due  to  the  larger  volume 
of  imports.  This  has  occurred  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade,  and  the  revenue 
on  imports  for  May  was  about  Haikwan  taels  2,300,000  as  against  1,100,000 
in  May,  1927.  It  appears  that  merchants  have  shown  much  more  confidence 
in  the  situation,  and  the  fact  that  the  Yangtsze  river  trade  has  improved,  has 
helped  matters  considerably.    The  export  trade  has  also  improved. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  commenced  very  badly,  but  the  enormous 
improvement  in  April  and  May  has  affected  the  general  increase  in  revenue  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  so  that  up  to  the  end  of  May  Shanghai's 
revenue  collections  have  amounted  to  roughly  Haikwan  taels  12,500,000,  against 

II,  000,000  for  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1927.  In  1926  the  revenue  col- 
lected was  almost  Haikwan  taels  14,500,000. 

Now  that  Peking  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Southerners,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  civil  war  will  come  to  an  end,  thereby  allowing  trade  and  commerce 
to  go  ahead  unretarded. 

CHINA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  WALNUTS 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  June  12,  1928. — Walnuts  are  grown  in  many  provinces  in  China, 
principally  Chihli,  Shantung,  Hohan,  Shansi,  Szechuen,  and  Yunnan.  Although 
reliable  statistcs  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  by  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness that  the  following  quantities  (in  tons)  from  the  several  provinces  are  avail- 
able annually:  Chihli,  2,000;  Shantung,  500;  Shansi,  3,000;  Honan,  3,200— 
a  total  of  8,700. 

The  nuts  of  Chihli  and  other  districts  along  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway 
are  of  very  superior  quality,  as  are  also  those  of  Shansi,  owing  to  their  high  oil 
content. 

Walnuts  are  of  three  grades  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  The 
lowest  is  known  by  the  Chinese  as  "  double  shell  from  which  it  is  very  hard 
to  extract  the  kernel.  The'  bulk  of  Chinese  walnuts  are  of  medium  grade,  the 
best  being  known  as  "  paper  shell 

Chihli  nuts  are  chiefly  exported  from  Tientsin,  and  the  shells  are  broken 
before  exportation.  The  kernels  are  first  packed  in  cases  holding  from  50  to 
100  pounds,  but  for  export  are  usually  shipped  in  cases  of  32,  62,  and  73  pounds. 
The  other  ports  from  which  shipment  is  made  are  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  and  Chefoo. 
There  are  very  small  spot  shipments  from  Shanghai. 

The  following  list  from  customs  reports  shows  quantities  and  values 
exported  during  the  three  years  from  1924  to  1926,  with  principal  markets: — 
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1924  Value  1925          Value          1926  Value 

Piculs  Hk.Tael  Piculs  Hk.  Tael  Piculs  Hk.  Tael 

United  States                               15,849  393,182  27,128         693,779  30,315  723,034 

Canada                                          6,059  153,739  5,471          153,878  10,555  224,710 

Japan                                            6,099  149,734  5,670          159,685         5,049  157,973 


Total  exported  abroad   ..    28,294       703,433       39,132       1,029,116       49,194  1,166 

Is'ote. — 1  picul  =  133J  English  pounds;  1  Haikwan  Tael  =  about  70  cents  Canadian  currency; 
1  Gold  $=Hk.  Tael  1.35  according  to  customs  rate  fixed  for  June,  1928. 

The  difference  in  the  total,  which  is  very  small,  was  exported  to  other 
countries  not  mentioned  in  the  returns. 

Walnut  meat  is  known  in  two  varieties:  "dry  cracked"  and  "water 
cracked  ".  The  former  is  extracted  from  the  shells  after  the  nut  has  been 
thoroughly  dried,  and  this  can  be  kept  longer  without  turning  rancid,  whereas 
the  latter  is  taken  from  the  shell  before  being  properly  dried  and  is  apt  to  turn 
bad  very  quickly,  owing  to  the  meat  containing  a  certain  amount  of  moisture. 
The  price  of  dry  cracked  is  always  higher  than  that  of  water  cracked. 

Walnuts  in  shells  are  also  exported  from  Tientsin  and  the  other  ports  men- 
tioned; but  exporters  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  get  the  Chinese  to  fulfil 
their  contracts  according  to  the  proper  sizes  specified,  and  in  most  cases  are 
compelled  to  grade  them  in  their  own  warehouses. 

The  walnuts  in  shell  exported  from  1924  to  1926,  according  to  customs 
returns,  with  principal  markets,  were: — 


1924 

Value 

1925 

Value 

1926 

Value 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

Piculs 

Hk.  Tael 

33,594 

300,743 

28,153 

227,710 

32,079 

214,114 

4,118 

37,063 

7,056 

63,504 

10,721 

72,903 

9,596 

86,571 

11,566 

101,738 

3,227 

25,526 

Total  exported  abroad   .  . 

.  .  56.882 

487,343 

56,471 

470,156 

57,053 

390,862 

As  very  little  walnut  meat  is  shipped  from  Shanghai,  current  prices  are  not 
available  in  that  centre,  but  can  be  had  from  Tientsin,  Dairen,  and  Tsingtao. 
Local  merchants  state  that  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  1927,  exchange  of 
course  being  the  chief  factor  affecting  any  rise  or  fall. 

(This  report  has  been  compiled  from  articles  published  in  the  Chinese 
Economic  Journal,  from  the  customs  returns,  and  from  local  merchants  in  the 
trade.) 


SWEDEN'S   IMPORTS   IN  1927 

According  to  a  statistical  summary  of  Swedish  imports  in  1927  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Kommerskollegium) ,  Great  Britain  was  the  country 
which  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the  previous  year  increased  to  the 
greatest  extent  its  exports  to  Sweden.  Out  of  total  imports  into  Sweden  during 
1927,  valued  at  1,584,400,000  kr.,  compared  with  1,489,800,000  kr.  in  1926,  Great 
Britain  contributed  goods  to  the  value  of  264,000,000  kr.  or  16-66  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  an  increase  of  43,000,000  kr.,  compared  with  1926,  when  goods 
from  Great  Britain  formed  only  14-84  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  German}7, 
which  still  takes  the  first  place  among  exporters  to  Sweden,  sent  goods  to  the 
value  of  485,000,000  kr.,  an  increase  of  25,300,000  kr.  compared  with  1926,  but 
representing  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  the  total  (30-61).  Next  to  Great 
Britain  comes  the  United  States  with  200,800,000  kr.  and  12-67  per  cent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  199,400,000  kr.  and  13-38  per  cent  in  1926.  The  United 
States  therefore  exported  less  than  in  1926,  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 
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CHILEAN  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MARKET 

The  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
as  suppliers  of  about  28  per  cent  each  of  the  total  value,  £125,000,  of  paints, 
varnishes,  and  colours  imported  into  Chile  annually,  have  been  maintained 
with  little  change  during  the  last  seven  years. 

According  to  a  report  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Vaughan  Scott,  Commercial  Secretary 
to  H.M.  Legation,  Santiago,  the  largest  item  is  prepared  paints  in  paste,  about 
2,200  tons,  of  which  80  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10  per  cent 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  Belgium; 
in  prepared  liquid  paints  the  United  States  did  75  per  cent  and  the  United 
Kingdom  20  per  cent,  the  total  quantity  being  320  tons. 

In  1926  enamels  imported  amounted  to  150  tons;  90  per  cent  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Belgium;  varnishes  were  120  tons,  of  which  35  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  30  per  cent  each  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTONS  IN  THE  CONGO 

A  cablegram  from  Leopoldville  announces  that  a  Congo  textile  concern 
has  just  put  into  operation  the  scutching  plants  of  its  new  cotton  spinning  mill. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  to  be  started  in  the  Congo. 
There  will  shortly  be  added  other  departments — viz.,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finish- 
ing, and  ultimately  clothing,  blankets,  lint,  and  cotton  waste  will  be'  placed  on 
the  market. 


IRISH  FREE   STATE   FOOD   PRESERVATIVES  REGULATIONS 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 
with  regard  to  the  report  entitled  "  Irish  Free  State  Regulations  Governing  the 
Use  of  Preservatives  in  Food which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1275,  dated  July  7,  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  result  of  representations 
made  by  the  trades  concerned,  the  Public  Health  (Saorstat  Eireann)  (Preserva- 
tives, etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations,  1928,  are  to  come  uniformly  into  force  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1928.  The  special  dates  of  operation  referred  to  in  the 
report  in  the  case  of  bacon,  ham,  egg  yolk,  butter  and  cream,  and  pearl  barley 
are  therefore  eliminated. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  SUGGESTED  NEW  DUTIES 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Dublin,  under  date  July  5,  to  the  effect  that  the  following  applications 
have  been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  under 
section  2  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Act,  1926: — 

(1)  Application  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Tanners'  Federation  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  customs  duty  of  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
article  on  the  importation  into  Saorstat  Eireann  of  sole,  insole,  and  harness 
leather  and  manufactured  harness.  (The  applicants  specifically  exclude  from 
the  scope  of  their  application  boot  upper  leather,  patent  leathers  of  all  kinds, 
upholstering  leather,  trunks,  bags,  fancy  leather  goods,  bridle  butts,  machinery 
belting,  pigskins  used  in  saddlery,  and  sports  goods.) 

(2)  Application  by  the  Paper  and  Paper  Bag  Manufacturers'  Association 
(Irish  Free  State)  for  the  imposition  of  a  customs  duty  of  an  amount  equal  to 
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33J  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article  on  the  importation  into  Saorstat  Eireann 
of 

A — Packing  and  wrapping  paper  in  sheets  or  reels  or  otherwise  of  any 
description  known  as  packing  or  wrapping  paper,  but  excluding: — 

(a)  Tissues  not  exceeding  substance  of  10  pounds  double  crown  20  inches  by  30  inches. 

(b)  Tinfoil. 

(c)  Vegetable  parchment. 

(d)  Glazed  transparent  paper. 

(e)  Greaseproof  paper. 

(/)  Paper  which  forms  part  of  any  article,  or  paper,  or  any  article  made  of  paper, 
which  at  the  time  of  importation  is  in  use  as  wrapping  or  packing,  or  as  a  container 
of  other  goods;  and 

(g)  Paper  imported  for  spinning  into  yarn;  and 

B — White  and  tinted  cardboard  folding  box  boards,  duplex  and  triplex 
boards  and  ticket  papers: — 

(a)  In  sheets  and  reels; 

(b)  Manufactured  into  boxes  or  other  containers; 

(c)  Partly  manufactured  into  boxes  or  other  containers; 

(d)  Coated  and  unooated,  paper-lined,  or  otherwise;  and 

(e)  Printed  or  unprinted,  but  excluding  strawboard  and  millboard. 


CUSTOMS  SURTAX  INCREASED  IN  DOMINICA,  B.W.I. 

The  surtax  on  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  into  Dominica,  B.W.L,  has 
been  increased  from  five  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  duty, 
by  Ordinance  No.  2  of  1928,  assented  to  May  9,  1928. 


WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  TRADE 

COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products.  A  general  statement  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  bank  refer- 
ences, whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  for  what  period  and 
to  what  extent — these  are  some  of  the  essentials  that  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  to  the  Trade  Commissioner.  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the 
commodity  which  the  exporter  wishes  to  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting 
any  special  advantages  pertaining  to  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared 
with  well-known  articles  of  the  same  type  from  other  countries.  He  wants  to 
know  exactly  what  the  manufacturer  is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods 
in  the  new  field:  the  basis  on  which  sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on 
which  goods  could  be  offered  for  sale  by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission 
that  would  be  paid  the  latter;  what  would  be  required  of  an  importing  house 
or  agent  in  order  to  obtain  the  agency  for  the  line;  whether  the  manufacturer 
would  send  consignment  stock  or  samples  and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  advertise  or  to  co-operate  in  advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the 
facilities  possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for  export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of 
supervision  that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the  packing  of  goods  destined  for  a 
distant  market. 

PRICES 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.    Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
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should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  port  of  shipment  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  the  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential. 
Without  these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in 
the  intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction 
and  subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular 

code  books. 

2.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s,  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 
(6)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 

(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 
as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment  and/or 
unloading,  for  account  of  buyer? 

3.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

4.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?    Can  prices  be  reduced 

on  quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

5.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

6.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

8.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

9.  What  are  your  terms?  Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

10.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?  Measurement  in  cubic 
feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  23,  1928 

of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July 
comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  23, 
16,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  £ 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   .Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 


Parity 

July  it), 
1928 

J  uly  23 
1928  ' 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.1396 

.1395 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2680 

.  ZO  /  O 

.0252 

".0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.2382 

.2389 

.2391 

4.86| 

4.8717 

4.8703 

.  1930 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4034 

.4032 

.1749 

.1754 

.1751 

.0526 

.0525 

.0524 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2680 

.2678 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

.1930 

.0062 

.0061 

.  1930 

.1650 

.1654 

.2680 

2685 

.2683 

.1930 

.1930 

.1929 

1.0000 

1.0028 

1.0093 

.4244 

.4236 

.4234 

.5462 

.1201 

.1201 

.1217 

.1216 

.1220 

.9733 

.9902 

.9884 

.4985 

.4720 

.4715 

4.8665 

4.0162 

4.0037 

.1930 

.1942 

.1931 

1.0342 

1.0266 

1.0247 

1.G000 

1.0007 

1.0078 

.4020 

.4030 

.4022 

.6525 

.6612 

.3650 

.3650 

.3637 

.4985 

.4607 

.4591 

.3709 

.4587 

.4579 

.5678 

.5665 

.5655 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0391 

4.86§ 

4,8625 

4.8600 

1.0000 

•  1.003— l.Olf 

1.001—1 

1.0000 

1.001— 1.  on 

1.001—1 
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CANADIAN-SOUTH  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  SERVICE 

The  second  sailing  from  Montreal  to  the  River  Plate  by  the  motorship 
Tercero  of  the  Canadian-South  American  Line  arrived  at  the  River  Plate 
on  the  19th  instant,  making  the  voyage  from  Montreal  in  26  days.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  company's  advertised  schedule.  Messrs.  McLean 
Kennedy,  Limited,  are  the  agents  for  the  line. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

619.  Confectionery. — Irish  Free  State  firm  are  willing  to  represent  Canadian  exporter 
of  confectionery. 

620.  Canned  Goods. — Concern  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  goods. 

621.  Canned  Fruit. — Dublin  import  firm  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
canned  fruits. 

622.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on 
canned  lobsters. 

623.  Frozen  Fish. — Exporters  of  frozen  fish  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an 
importer  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

624.  Wheat  Bran. — An  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  firm  are  interested  in  importing  wheat 
bran,  both  broad  and  flaky,  from  Canada,  and  want  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices. 

625.  Flour. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  flour. 
Price  c.i.f.  Antwerp  in  jute  bags  of  110  pounds. 

Miscellaneous 

626.  Wheat;  Cement;  Iron  and  Steel. — A  firm  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  are  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above-mentioned  commodities. 

627.  Oat  Husks. — An  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  firm  are  interested  in  importing  oat  husks 
from  Canada  and  want  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices. 

628.  Paper. — A  Brusseils  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  of  Canadian 
paper  of  all  kinds. 

629.  Newsprint. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
newsprint,  white.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

630.  Hardware  and  Kitchen  Utensils. — Dublin  agency  firm  are  desirous  of  represent- 
ing Canadian  exporter  of  hardware  and  kitchen  utensils. 

631.  Leather. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Havana  desire  representation  of 
Canadian  tanners  of  all  kinds  of  leather  for  the  Cuban  market,  but  especially  of  calf  and 
patent  leather. 

632.  Timber  for  West  Africa. — An  English  representative  who  regularly  visits  the 
African  West  Coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cameroons  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian timber  exporters  for  scantlings  2  by  4  and  3  by  3;  also  for  planks  of  12  inches  and  14 
inches  wide.   This  representative  is  prepared  (to  act  on  behalf  of  Canadian  firms. 

633.  Mica. — Brussels  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  mica  and  its  products. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

634.  Blue  Foxes. — A  hide  and  skin  merchant  in  Oslo,  Norway,  would  be  interested  in 
getting  in  touch  with  blue  fox  farms  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Montnairn,  Aug.  4;   Empress  of  France,  Aug.  8;  Empress  of  Scot- 
land, Aug.  15;  Montroyal,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Aug.  4;   Montroyal,  Aug.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Aug.  1;  Beaverford,  Aug  3;  Metagama,  Aug.  15;  Beaver- 
dale,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug.  3;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug. 
13;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Both  well,  Aug.  2;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Aug.  18;   Nubian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Aug.  5;  Dunaff  Head, 
Aug.  18 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Hunter,  Aug.  10;  Canadian  Aviator,  Aug.  24 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — BothweM,  Aug.  2;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  9;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23;  MeLita, 
Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  Aug.  3;  Athenia,  Aug.  10;  Coracero,  Aug.  17 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hull — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  10 

To  Liverpool, — Montcalm,  Aug.  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10;  Montclare,  Aug.  17; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific:  Andania,  Aug.  3;  Antonia,  Aug.  17 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Aug.  4;  Doric,  Aug.  11;  Calgaric,  Aug.  18;  Regina,  Aug.  25 
—all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  10;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  17;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Albertic,  Aug.  9;  Megan  tic,  Aug.  23 — both  White 
Star;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug.  3;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug.  23 
 all  Canadian  National ;    Comino,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  9;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Aug.  16;   Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leitii. — Cairnross,  Aug.  3;  Cairnesk,  Aug.  10;  Cairnmona,  Aug. 
17;   Cairnvalona,  Aug.  24 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Aug.  1:  Metagama,  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Albertic,  Aug.  9;   Megantic,  Aug.  23 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  6;  La  Bourdonnais,  French 
Line,  Aug.  26;   Tananger,  County  Line,  Aug  30. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  Aug.  4;  Koeln.  Aug.  18— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairndhu, 
Aug.  11;  Cairngowan,  Aug.  25 — .both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverburn,  Aug.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Brant  County,  Aug.  9;  Queens  County,  Aug.  16;  Havelland,  Aug.  23 — all  County  Line; 
Crefeld,  Aug.  4;  Koeln,  Aug.  18 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairndhu,  Aug.  11;  Cairn- 
gowan, Aug.  25— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  July  30;  Valfiorta,  Aug.  7 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Aug.  7;   Augvald,  Aug.  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Australl\n  Ports, — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  11. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Venicia,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Aug.  10;  Canadian  Challenger, 
Canadian  National,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports, — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  15;  Primero, 
Canadian-South  American,  Aug.  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. — A  steamer,  Munson  SS.,  about  August  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Beaver,  Aug.  16;   Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  30— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Cana- 
dian National,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Spica,  Ocean  Dominion,  Aug.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  9;  Rosi'land,  Canada  SS.,  Aug.  4,  Aug.  18;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  July  30,  Aug.  16;  New  Northland,  Aug.  11 — both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Aug.  11;  Canadian  Path- 
finder, Aug.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  18 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia.  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland.  Aug.  18 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerdssa,  Aug.  7;  Silvia,  Julv  31,  Aug.  14,  Aug.  21— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  10,  Aug.  24. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  23; 
Skipper,  Aug.  19;  Farnorth,  Aug.  10,  Aug.  24;   Sambro,  Aug.  26 — all  Farquhar  Line. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Neavfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  1, 
Aug.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Aug.  10;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  National;  Hedrun,  Aug.  2;  Spica,  Aug.  16 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cnledonia,  Aug.  8;  a  steamer,  Aug.  22 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Aug.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  16. — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Aug.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus.  Blue  Funnel,  Aug.  7. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sidney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Aug.  22. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Australian 
Service,  Aug.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Gate,  American- Australia-Orient 
Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Aug.  17. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Aug.  7. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet,  Aug.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Nebraska,  Aug.  9;  Glamorgan- 
shire, Aug.  23 — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Aug.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Aug.  19;  Pacific  President, 
Sept.  2 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  13. 

To  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Aug.  1. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AM)  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPA  RTMKN  l 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

inn  Mai  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British   West   Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
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Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.     Cable  Address.  Can- 

comae.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malajr  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commit 
sioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM,   JANUARY   TO   JUNE,  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  17,  1928. — If  a  concrete  illustration  were  required  to  show 
that  the  first  six  months'  trading  of  the  year  has  been  frankly  disappointing, 
it  is  provided  by  the  announcement  that  the  returns  of  the  four  leading  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  exhibit  a  decline  in  revenue  of  £4,500,000  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1927.  Although  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
falling-off  relates  to  passenger  traffic,  mainly  attributable  to  the  more  attractive 
conditions  offered  by  motor  transport,  the  bulk  of  the  loss  results  from  the  con- 
tinued and  severe  depression  in  the  heavy  trades  of  the  country. 

The  evil  is,  moreover,  a  deep-seated  one,  because  as  the  designation  "heavy" 
includes  many  of  Britain's  staple  industries,  the  resulting  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  percolates  into  almost  every  channel,  and  creates  dislocations  which 
tend  to  offset  the  more'  favourable  and  in  many  cases  satisfactory  results  which 
have  been. achieved  in  other  branches  of  trade  and  production. 

As  year  after  year  passes  without  any  definite  sign  of  recovery,  many 
authorities  are  coming  to  the'  conclusion  that  the  existing  plight  of  most  of  the 
heavy  industries  is  due  to  conditions  which  are  likely  to  remain  permanent.  , 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  regard  the  problem  from  other  points#of.  view, 
and  to  adopt  fresh  remedies,  both  economic  and  fiscal,  in  order  to  oj^r^me  the 
entirely  new  state  of  world  affairs  which  has  come  into  being  since  /tire  war. 
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Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  logical  to  find  that  the  serious  unem- 
ployment which  has  persisted  still  continues,  and  is  indeed  on  the  increase. 

It  is  frequently  noted  in  this  country  that  special  activity  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  synchronizes  with  poor  trade.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  amount 
of  business  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  during  the  last  six  months.  It  is, 
moreover,  interesting  to  learn  that  the  issues  of  new  capital  for  the  period 
attained  the  large  total  of  £251,270,328  in  comparison  with  £207,563,800  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1927.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  situation  seems  to  furnish 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  disappointing  trading  position. 

The'  better  understanding  which  has  gradually  developed  between  capital 
and  labour  is  the  brightest  feature  in  the  situation.  It  will  be  known  that  there 
has  been  sitting  since  January  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Mond  Confer- 
ence ".  As  a  result  of  the  series  of  meetings  at  which  representative  delegates 
of  the  employers  and  employees  have  been  discussing  the  many  and  various 
questions  which  have  often  been  the  subject  of  difference  and  dissension,  a  report 
has  now  been  issued  which  indicates  that  satisfactory  and  surprisingly  good 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  better  understanding. 

Possibly  the  most  important  feature  of  this  report  is  the  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Industrial  Council  and  Joint  Bodies  for 
Conciliation. 

The  report  recognizes  that  the  trade  unions  are  the  "  appropriate  and  estab- 
lished machinery  for  the  discussion  and  negotiation  of  all  questions  of  working 
conditions  and  also  considers  that  negotiations  are  facilitated  where  workmen 
are  members  of  their  trade  unions. 

Upon  this  basis,  the  conference  ordains  that  the  three  main  functions  of 
the  National  Industrial  Council  should  be: — 

(1)  To  hold  regular  meetings  once  a  quarter  for  general  consultation  on 
the  wider  questions  concerning  industrial  progress  and  industry. 

(2)  To  establish  a  Standing  Joint  Committee  for  the  appointment  of  Joint 
Conciliation  Boards  as  set  out  in  detail  in  the  agreed  resolution  on  the  preven- 
tion of  disputes. 

(3)  To  establish  and  direct  machinery  for  continuous  investigations  into 
industrial  problems. 

It  is  felt  that  in  recommending  the  setting-up  of  Boards  of  Conciliation, 
the  conference  accepts  the  doctrine  that  industries  as  a  whole  should  accept  a 
greater  responsibility  for  the  avoidance  of  stoppages  of  work.  These  boards 
are  not  to  be  forced  on  unwilling  industries,  but  should  be  available,  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute,  on  the  request  of  either  party,  to  investigate  and  report.  Similarly 
to  our  own  Canadian  legislation,  disputants  are  urged  to  refrain  from  stop- 
pages until  the  report  of  the  investigation  has  been  issued. 


Under  the  above  circumstances,  the  returns  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  just  issued,  do  not  show 
any  notable  alteration  from  the  first  half-year  of  1927,  when  conditions  were 
also  unsatisfying. 

The  total  values  and  percentage  variations  are  as  follows: — 


OVERSEAS  TRADE 


First  Six  Months     First  Six  Months 
1928  1927 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Per  cent 


Imports  

Exports  (British)  . 
Re-exports  


£  605,239,853         £  617,205,508 
355,231,941  342.341,111 
67,486,183  66,220,371 


*£  12,025,655 
t  12,890.830 
t  1,265,812 


1-9 
3-7 
1-9 


£1,027,957,977 


£1,025,826,990 


f£  2,130,987 


0.2 


*  Decrease. 


f  Increase. 
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It  may  be  regarded  as  encouraging  that  while  imports  are  practically  .sta- 
tionary— because  the  slight  decline  is  partly  due  to  lower  prices  of  particular 
commodities — exports  of  British  products  have  advanced  over  3-i  per  cent. 

Reference  to  the  detailed  classification,  moreover,  shows  that  whereas 
imports  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  were  valued  at  £6,500,000  less  than  in 
1927,  exports  of  British  manufactured  commodities  increased  by  £15,500,000 
during  the  half-year.  A  favourable  feature  is  the  reduction  of  nearly  £7,000.000 
in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products,  even  if  there  has  not  resulted  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  exports  of  similar  British  goods. 

The  following  summary  emphasizes  the  general  tendency  of  foreign  trade:  — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1926,  1927, 

AND  1928 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.j. 

1926  1927  1928 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  £260,940.686  £259.405,139  £261,504,445 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.    190,165.474  190,040,313  181,018,950 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                        149,377,177  165,355,294  158,795,793 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                         796,226  1,030,216  1,054,840 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                                     1,376,461  1,434,546  2,865,825 

Total  £602,656..024     £617,265,508  £605,239,853 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1926  1927  1928 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  £  23,573,806  £  23,770,422  £  24,676,594 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.     31,449,458  39,987,881  35,636,740 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                       275,452.391  271,033,181  286,587,343 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                         732,170  848,973  873,575 

Parcel  post                                                                    7,006,422  6,700,654  7,457,689 

Total  £338,214,247     £342,341,111  £355,231,941 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1926  1927  1928 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  £  13,338,269  £  13,558,273  £  13.661,108 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.      41,154.280  40,274,889  41.212,929 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                        12,038,711  12,298,630  12,492.734 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           67,723  88,579  119,412 

Total  £  06,598,983     £  66,220,371     £  67,486,183 

As  the  imports  of  raw  materials  are  frequently  regarded  as  an  index  to 
industrial  activity,  it  seems  well  to  explain  that  the  apparent  reduction  of 
£9,000,000  is  made  up  to  the  extent  of  £6,500,000  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
receipts  of  coal  which  were  still  coming  in  at  the  beginning  of  1927  in  completion 
of  contracts  entered  into  during  the  coal  strike. 

As  another  item — a  decline  in  the  value  of  imported  rubber  amounting  to 
£7,000,000 — mainly  results  from  a  phenomenal  fall  in  price.  The  real  situation 
is  that  the  quantities  of  raw  materials  imported  show  a  slight  increase  and  not 
a  decline. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  found  that  the  increase  of 
£15,500,000  in  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  British  exports  is  shared  in  by 
most  branches.  Notable  increases,  however,  are  over  £3,500,000  in  machinery, 
and  £4,000,000  in  vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships,  and  aircraft) . 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  Board  of  Trade  accounts  include  the  customary  tables  of  British 
imports,  supplemented  by  sources  of  supply,  of  the  principal  foodstuffs,  and  cer- 
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tain  raw  materials  and  manufactures  for  the  half  year;  and  also  similar  infor- 
mation about  certain  features  of  export  trade.  Although  the  returns  are  subject 
to  revision,  experience  shows  that  they  are  substantially  accurate. 

As  these  tables  include  many  of  the  articles  of  food  which  represent  Canada's 
chief  exports  to  this  country,  the  usual  practice  is  followed  of  presenting  a  sum- 
marized table  which  shows  Canadian  participation  in  the  different  items. 

An  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  extent  to  which  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  increased  her  shipments  of  wheat  to  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Although  Canada  still  heads  the  list,  and  the  real  total  of  Canadian-grown 
wheat  is  actually  larger  than  the  returns  show,  in  so  far  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  made  through  United  States  ports 
are  always  credited  to  the  Republic,  the  growth  of  Argentine  competition  is 
marked.   There  has  also  been  a  satisfactory  advance  in  shipments  of  oats. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  notoriously  dislocated  for  some  time  past,  ami 
business  in  the  imported  article  has  been  specially  difficult.  It  is  therefore  satis- 
factory to  find  that  Canada  not  only  retains  the  posrhon  of  chief  contributor, 
but  has  fairly  well  maintained  the  quantity  of  flour  which  she  supplies. 

The  heavy  falling-off  in  receipts  of  Canadian  bacon,  while  unfortunate,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  prices  securable  in  disorganized  markets  being 
unattractive  to  Canadian  curers.  Resulting  from  the  embargo  placed  by  the 
British  Government  on  the  importation  of  pork  from  the  European  continent, 
some  of  the  countries  have  been  converting  this  material  into  bacon  and  offering 
the  product  at  prices  which  would  be  quite  unprofitable  to  Canada. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  position  has  not  similarly  interfered  with  the 
trade  in  Canadian  hams,  but  the  circumstances  are  different. 

Unattractive  prices  are  also  responsible  for  Canada's  practical  abstention 
from  the  butter  and  egg  import  trade. 

It  will  be  known  that  there  has  been  a  practical  cessation  of  the  export  of 
Canadian  cattle  to  this  country.  After  a  prolonged  interval,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reopen  this  trade  by  the  despatch  of  some  300  head  during  June.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  the  prices  secured  were  disappointing,  and  must  be 
unprofitable. 

Other  items  of  interest  to  Canada  include  the  imports  of  timber.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  recorded  a  substantial  increase  in  receipts  of  Canadian 
wood  under  every  category.  It  may  be  hazarded  that  a  contributory  factor  is 
the  preference  which  British  Government  departments  and  other  public  bodies 
are  giving  to  Empire-grown  woods  when  placing  their  contracts. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Canadian  import  trade  is,  however,  the 
very  large  increase  in  receipts  of  newsprint.  The  quantity,  which  rose  from 
approximately  66,000  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1926  to  228,000  cwts.  in  1927,  is 
almost  double  this  year,  when  the  figure  has  jumped  to  522,617  cwts.  This 
position  reflects  the  turning  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  European  outlets  for 
newsprint,  in  view  of  the  ever-growing  production  in  Canada.  Authorities  have 
long  held  the  view  that  the  constantly  increasing  requirements  of  the  British 
press  offer  a  large  and  permanent  outlet  for  Canadian  newsprint,  provided  that 
serious  attempts  were  made  to  secure  and  maintain  the  trade,  even  if  competi- 
tion with  Scandinavia  be  severe. 

Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
During  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1927  and  1928 


1927     _  1928 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Wheat —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   56,681,579  35,176,790  52.258,182  30,360,567 

Canada   14,884,411  9,195.115  18,059,166  10,298,093 

United  States   18,284,454  11,500.449  12,604,446  7,340,459 

Argentine   12,340,733  7,402,185  15,354,661  8.962.611 

Australia   8,543,442  5,438.250  5,136,313  3,113,481 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
During  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1927  and  1928— -Con. 

1927  1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

IV h f>nf  Tflniir  nrul  l\fpnl. — 

Total  imports 

5,759  300 

4,530.948 

4,699,245 

3,411,798 

2,805,149 

2,306,000 

2,491,963 

1,886,359 

1,446.087 

1,169,070 

1,121,514 

838,831 

925,693 

714,408 

563,977 

404^950 

426,273 

238,461 

376,173 

91,791 

Barley — 

Total  imports 

5  369  133 

2.628,552 

3,593,183 

9  048  901 

Canada 

720  330 

337/309 

1 17,880 

62,098 

United.  States 

2  242  691 

1,108^040 

873J48 

537  731 

Chile 

414  369 

233,676 

512^381 

310923 

Oats  

nTr*i"3l  lmnnrtc 

9  734  544 

1  076  199 

4.629.322 

9  dll  10*? 

z,*  it,  iyo 

Canada 

266.590 

101,920 

760,148 

403,311 

Argentine  

1,139,460 

433,529 

1,235J43 

618^394 

Irish  Free  State  

436,258 

175,285 

674,219 

325  673 

208,814 

76,623 

314,731 

151,733 

Bacon — 

19,311,796 

4,584,813 

19,372,015 

248.268 

1,134,740 

157,795 

652,156 

2,417,473 

11.333,289 

2,863.241 

12,485,728 

429,339 

2,078,754 

471,709 

1,887,450 

1,561,496 

307,950 

1,147,837 

Hams — 

450,099 

2,450,044 

476,168 

2,167,685 

346,496 

63,908 

300.885 

,   .  .  366,686 

1,979,087 

392,615 

1,766,192 

Cattle  Live — 

Number 

Number 

257,707 

4,599,580 

282,035 

4,896.211 

7,669 

211,085 

304 

9,728 

250,038 

4,388,495 

281,731 

4,886,483 

Cwts. 

Vj  W  Lis . 

Q  AKO  l  on 

°4  oon  nod 

o  one  onn 
o,oUO,zUU 

1 1 ,61  i  ,l0o 

4 

1,625 

38 

997,257 

8,651^80 

1,009.441 

9,107,443 

756,690 

6,120,227 

842,822 

6.807,036 

362,863 

2.804,581 

545,810 

4,152,327 

318.129 

2.459,570 

256,543 

1,950.259 

177,912 

1,371,385 

180,231 

1,425,176 

Cheese — 

1,454,020 

6,475,558 

1,529,636 

7,244  964 

117,832 

551,978 

91,798 

479^012 

1,088,999 

4,764,426 

1,172,338 

5,545.712 

114,711 

5$1,811 

119,860 

497,828 

Eggs  in  Shell — 

Gt.  Hunds 

Gt.  Hunds 

12,362,279 

7,219,622 

13,719,772 

8,367,414 

15 

15 

11,836 

8.460 

Irish  Free  State  

3,388,253 

1,926,846 

3.626,163 

2,128.976 

2.416.905 

1,717,597 

2,042.193 

1.513.834 

Poland  

2.305,898 

1,001,756 

1,507,377 

700.538 

1.184,999 

815,013 

1,114,622 

810,226 

i  no*7  oon 

am  ooa 
vvi,6Zi 

l,0/o,  161 

Canned  Salmon — - 

UWtS. 

v.  wts. 

r\  —  i   r\  o  o 

1,125,820 

174,033 

886,421 

55,601 

295,366 

41,163 

180,864 

742,841 

59,441 

308,129 

Canned  Lobsters — 

9.698 

166.334 

12.389 

197.141 

9,186 

158,115 

11,847 

188,755 

Newfoundland      and  Coast 

of 

128 

2,298 

344 

5,182 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy — 

5.609.386 

5,414.200 

3,405.443 

2.842.270 

696.723 

654,907 

100.795 

89.7S4 

2.153.254 

2,103.720 

1.358.763 

1.137.292 

1,737,894 

1,674.948 

1,515.305 

1,268.191 

565,834 

545,705 

206.626 

165,982 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
During  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1927  and  1928— Cone. 

1927  1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Asbestos,  Rate  Fibre  and   Waste — 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

15,190 

381,922 

15,724 

460,854 

5,432 

89,333 

3,757 

65,409 

6,656 

210,361 

6,120 

225,259 

Copper  Ore — 

19.446 

955,356 

21,798 

1,023,656 

14,425 

721.319 

12,837 

641,830 

3.836 

196,482 

6,223 

342,992 

Leather,  Undressed,  Hides — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

253.335 

1,910.233 

381.677 

3.583.672 

Canada  

4,404 

40,489 

8.696 

92.126 

126.441 

1,152,770 

159,777 

1,841,796 

29,578 

144,897 

47,174 

356,281 

United  States  

26,022 

134,614 

39,627 

238,376 

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing  Paper  in  Large  Sheets,  in 

eluding  Newsprint— 

Total  imports  

2,705,148 

2.421,575 

2,743,761 

2,247,284 

228,159 

183,422 

522.617 

400,637 

589,846 

516,929 

506,816 

406,402 

Newfoundland      and  Coast 

of 

566.643 

515,206 

612,596 

476,380 

Finland  

531,056 

443.702 

563,014 

439,384 

424,451 

340,105 

212,656 

160,178 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including  Tissue  Paper — 

Total  imports  

1,711.485 

1.940,305 

1.731.849 

1.838.339 

25,593 

31.380 

36,054 

40.180 

727.310 

803.434 

654,879 

673.384 

328.352 

361.542 

290.219 

309.179 

328,209 

OOA   1  OO 

O  A  A  O  A  ET 

o4U,/UO 

376,874 

Photographic  Appliances — 

Total  imports  

817.020 

887.924 

Canada  

375.348 

315,659 

United  States  

233,970 

351.473 

83.539 

99,928 

France  

79,828 

68,051 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  other 

than  Mahogany— 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

2.254.063 

oyu.ouu 

9  778 

^97  31  0 

Canada  

238,871 

52.550 

315,304 

66,795 

579,635 

112.689 

510,916 

96.106 

Finland  

79,428 

6,310 

63,664 

4,931 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

102,172 

504,462 

113.231 

590.396 

4,111 

25,820 

4,487 

31.613 

Norway  

19,368 

76,015 

18,775 

73.831 

27.272 

217,320 

42,714 

326.223 

12,184 

47,662 

11,533 

47,712 

Wood  and  Timber,  Saivn,  Hard,  other  than  Mahogany — 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

Total  imports  

12.599.273 

3,167.686 

15.092,095 

3,677,097 

Canada  

1,401.330 

205.081 

1,893,722 

251.923 

United  States  

7,670,284 

1,830,147 

9,496,689 

2,189,216 

834.025 

434,562 

932,233 

486,932 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

1,549,809 

7,382,709 

1,153,343 

5,561,654 

85,534 

479,803 

93,761 

510,098 

Poland,  including  Dantzig.  .    .  . 

439.927 

1,860,042 

190,574 

794,460 

278,517 

1,357,859 

170,525 

781,116 

Finland  

202,733 

862,320 

142,059 

598,126 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

362,479 

1,442,613 

316,042 

1,056,012 

31,483 

132,363 

5,614 

18,398 

241,454 

945,463 

211,690 

704,692 

66,922 

260,508 

71,593 

248,965 
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RESULT  OF  THE  SAFEGUARDING  DUTIES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  20,  1928. — Conflicting  reports  have  been  circulated  regarding 
the  working  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  duties  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  has  issued  few  definite  pronouncements  on  the 
subject. 

As,  however,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  reply  to  a  question  put 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  now  made  a  definite  statement  testifying  to  the 
advantage  of  the  system  to  British  industry  and  employment,  it  is  thought 
interesting  to  reproduce  some  of  the  illustrations  given. 

The'  matter  is  indeed  of  some  importance,  because  the  Safeguarding  and 
McKenna  import  duties  are  another  form  of  protection,  and  at  the  moment  a 
general  agitation  is  being  raised  in  this  country  from  important  sources  for  an 
extension  of  the  Safeguarding  policy  to  a  degree  which  would  practically  amount 
to  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  tariff  on  manufactured  goods. 

The  conditions  called  for  by  the  Act  as  at  present  framed  are  so  strict  and 
stringent  that  comparatively  few  applications  have  been  successful.  The 
number  of  cases  where  a  duty  has  been  adopted  is  actually  nine.  Of  these,  the 
duties  on  wrought  and  enamelled  hollow-ware,  buttons,  and  tableware  and 
translucent  pottery,  have  so  recently  come  into  force  that  their  effect  cannot 
yet  be  properly  gauged. 

Regarding  the  others,  however,  the  First  Commissioner  stated  that  before 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  the  lace  trade  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but 
fortunately  its  decay,  almost  its  destruction,  had  been  undoubtedly  arrested  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty. 

As  to  gas  mantles,  the  results  had  been  an  arrangement  for  the  division  of 
markets  between  British  manufacturers  and  the  German  Mantle  Convention 
and  some  associated  manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  duty  on  leather  gloves,  United  Kingdom  production 
increased  from  413,000  dozen  pairs  in  1925  to  592,000  dozen  pairs  in  1927.  The 
production  of  fabric  gloves  in  this  country  showed  an  increase  of  35  per  cent 
last  year  as  compared  with  1925.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  latter  year 
7,430  persons  were  employed  in  the  leather  glove  industry.  Two  years  later 
the  number  had  risen  to  8,232.  The  prices  of  some  grades  of  foreign  goods  were 
slightly  higher,  but  have  not  risen  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Development  has  taken  place  in  the  packing  and  wrapping  paper  industry, 
and  factories  have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper. 

A  very  important  result  is  the  enormous  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  scientific  instrument  industry  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  Key 
Industry  duties,  which  are  another  form  of  safeguarding,  and  the  output  of 
mathematical  instruments  in  particular  has  specially  benefited.  There  has 
been  development  in  the  British  magneto  industry,  and  aeroplane  dopes,  which 
were  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Germany,  are  now  being 
made  in  this  country.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  real  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  technical  and  scientific  instruments. 

The  First  Commissioner  further  stated  the  adoption  of  the  McKenna 
luxury  duties  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  employment.  The  number  of 
insured  workpeople  in  the  industries  affected  was  191,000  in  1925  and  215,000 
in  1928,  a  percentage  increase  of  nearly  13  per  cent.  It  seems  well  to  mention 
that  the  chief  commodities  covered  are  motor  cars  and  musical  instruments. 
The  growth  in  exports  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1924  they  were  £6,500,000;  in 
1925,  £9,400,000;  in  1926,  £8,977,000;  and  in  1927,  £10,000,000.  Correspond- 
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ing  benefit  is  being  derived  from  the  recently  adopted  tire  duties,  in  which  con- 
nection four  American,  one  Italian,  and  one  French  firm  are  opening  factories 
in  this  country,  where  British  labour  is  to  be  employed.  Musical  instruments 
provide  another  favourable  illustration,  in  so  far  that  100,000  new  pianos  were 
produced  and  sold  in  1927,  a  record  since  the  year  1913. 

It  is  stated  that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  one  of  the  piano-producing 
nations  whose  output  is  definitely  on  the  up-grade. 

Turning  particularly  to  the  safeguarding  duties,  employment  in  many  of 
the  districts  affected  by  the  duties  had  shown  a  substantial  improvement.  This 
refers  specially  to  the  motor,  silk,  artificial  silk,  and  leather  glove  industries. 
The  decision  of  certain  foreign  manufacturers  to  establish  factories,  as  a  result 
of  the  safeguarding  duties,  has  also  absorbed  a  considerable  number  of  British 
workers.  Imports  in  general  are  less  than  in  pre-war  days,  and  in  certain  cases 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  export  trade. 

PROPOSED   MARKING   OF   RUGS   AND    CARPETS   IN  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Notice  has  been  given  that  the  Standing  Committee  (General  Merchan- 
dise) appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  hold  an 
inquiry  on  September  24  and  25  as  to  whether  imported  carpets,  rugs,  mats, 
and  matting  should  bear  an  indication  of  origin.  Communications  regarding 
this  proposal  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W,  Reardon,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  Offices,  Great  George  Street,  London,  S.W  .1. 

MARKING  OF  EGGS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  20,  1928. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  has  now  issued 
a  report  recommending  the  compulsory  marking  of  imported  eggs. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  seems  useful  to  give  an  account  of  the  special  events 
which  have  led  to  this  decision. 

In  response'  to  the  first  application  made  in  October,  1927,  the  committee 
issued  a  report  expressing  the  opinion  that,  while  the  marking  of  imported  eggs 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  preventing  misapprehension,  such  action  would 
be  premature'  until  the  home  producers  had  put  their  house  in  order  and  adopted 
a  definite  organization  for  the  universal  grading  and  marking  of  eggs.  For  this 
reason  the  application  was  rejected. 

As  a  result,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  immediately  reorganized  the  Poultry 
Advisory  Committee',  and  in  February  of  this  year  issued  an  approved  scheme 
for  the  voluntary  grading  and  marketing  of  home-produced  eggs.  The  scheme 
received  the  support  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  the  National  Poultry 
Council,  both  of  which  took  steps  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  chief 
organizations  of  egg  distributors. 

The  scheme  involved  legislation,  for  which  purpose  a  bill  entitled  the  Agri- 
cultural Produce  (Grading  and  Marking)  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament. 

In  consequence,  a  fresh  application  for  a  marking  order  was  submitted  by 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  National  Poultry  Council.  The  favourable 
report  now  issued  is  the  result  of  the  second  inquiry  which  was  held  on  April 
16  and  17  last. 

Although  the  actual  bill  has  been  delayed  in  its  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment, owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  business,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
"  it  will  pass  into  law,  and  an  order  issued  in  due  course,  putting  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 
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The  following  is  a  resume  of  these  recommendations: — 

We  accordingly  recommend  that,  when  the  appropriate  department  is  satisfied  that 
sufficient  improvement  has  been  made  in  home  production,  grading  and  marketing,  an 
Order  ih  Council  should  be  made  prohibiting  the  importation  of  hen  or  duck  eggs  in  shell, 
or  the  exposure  for  sale  or  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  imported  hen  or  duck  efr<rs  m 
shell,  unless  each  egg  is  durably  marked  in  ink  on  the  shell  with  an  indication  of  origin  in 
letters  not  less  than,  say,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height. 

It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  an  Order  in  Council  in  respect  of  eggs  in  shell  should 
begin  to  operate  during  the  period  from  1st  February  to  30th  April,  when  home  production 
is  at  its  maximum.  We  suggest  that  a  period  of  at  least  four  months,  and  preferably  six 
months,  should  elapse  between  the  making  of  an  order  and  the  date  of  its  operation  in 
view  of  the  trade  in  cold-stored  and  preserved  eggs  and  in  eggs  from  distant  countries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  TO  DRIED  EGGS 

We  recommend  that  an  Order  in  Council  should  be  made  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  dried  eggs,  or  the  exposure  for  sale  or  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  imported  dried  eggs 
in  containers,  unless  each  container  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  Order  in  Council  in  respect  of  dried  eggs  should 
come  into  operation  three  months  after  it  is  made. 


CENTRAL  HEATING  EQUIPMENT  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  10,  1928. — During  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the  last  few 
months  especially,  a  number  of  inquiries  from  Canadian  firms  manufacturing: 
central  heating  furnaces  have  reached  this  office  and  a  full  investigation  has- 
been  made  as  to  market  possibilities.  To  clarify  the  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  at  some  length,  for  the  conditions  are  quite  different  from 
those  prevailing  in  Canada. 

Canadians  and  Americans  have  become  accustomed  to  warm  interior  tem- 
peratures in  their  homes  as  well  as  in  offices  and  public  buildings.  They  like 
an  inside  temperature  of  68  or  70  degrees,  and  even  put  up  with  75  or  80  degrees 
in  railway  trains  and  hotels.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  this  country  find 
a  temperature  of  68  degrees  excessively  warm,  and  a  Canadian  hotel  or  railway 
train  almost  unbearable.  The  present  writer,  born  and  bred  in  the  Dominion 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  less  susceptible  to  high  inside  temperatures,  now 
feels  uncomfortably  warm  in  centrally-heated  Canadian  buildings.  Any  arti- 
ficial temperature  higher  than  60  degrees  is  considered  hot  in  this  country. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  extremely  cold  weather  is  very  exceptional 
in  the  British  Isles,  puts  Scotland  as  well  as  England  on  the  border  line  between 
central  heating  as  a  necessity  on  one  side  and  central  heating  as  an  unnecessary 
luxury  or  positive  disadvantage  on  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  its  use  is  growing.  Modern  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  public 
buildings  are  now  provided  with  heating  systems.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  heating  of  these  buildings  is  appreciated,  not  only  for  the  comfort  it  gives, 
but  because  it  does  away  with  work  and  the  dirt  inseparable  from  the  main- 
taining of  open  fires.   These  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  case  of  houses,  conditions  in  Scotland  and  England  differ.  Apart 
from  London,  apartment  houses  of  the  Canadian  type  are  almost  unknown  in 
the  British  Isles.  England  is  a  country  of  self-contained  houses,  even  to  the 
working-man's  cottage.  Glasgow  (which  contains  a  quarter  of  Scotland's  popu- 
lation), Edinburgh,  and  Dundee  are  cities  of  flats.  Probably  four-fifths  of 
Glasgow's  population  live  in  flats,  the  "  close  "  or  common  entry  giving  access 
to  perhaps  eight  family  domiciles.   Each  of  these  flats  is  self-contained,  heating 
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being  provided  by  the  tenant.  The  average  flat  of  five  or  six  rooms  is  kept  fairly 
comfortable  by  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  range  and  one  open  fire  in  the  living 
room,  possibly  supplemented  in  the  case  of  other  rooms  by  gas  or  electric  heat- 
ing. For  these  flats  therefore  central  heating  is  considered  unnecessary  and, 
owing  to  absence  of  flues  and  a  place  to  put  a  furnace,  is  not  feasible.  English 
heating-equipment  manufacturers  have  evolved  a  small  kitchen  range  for  cook- 
ing and  for  heating  by  means  of  circulating  hot  water  in  radiators  in  the  hall 
and  specified  rooms.  This  method  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  central 
heating  of  the  Glasgow  flat,  but  it  is  not  in  general  use  and  probably  never  will 
be.  It  can  be  accepted  that  few  families  in  this  country  will  ever  do  without 
at  least  one  open  fire  in  the  living  room.  The  open  fire  is.  no  doubt,  inefficient 
and  dirty,  but  it  induces  a  feeling  of  good  cheer  in  the  dark  days  of  winter  and 
is  highly  valued  as  an  aid  to  ventilation.  It  is  in  this  respect  particularly  that 
the  general  public  condemns  central  heating.  For  health  and  a  cheery  blaze 
the  superiority  of  the  open  fire  is  regarded  as  not  open  to  question. 

In  Glasgow  there  is  the  old  type  of  house,  of  three  floors  and  a  base- 
ment, constructed  in  more  spacious  days.  These  houses  were  magnificently 
built  with  solid  stone  walls  18  inches  thick,  stone  stairways  with  metal  rail- 
ings, and  with  all  the  conveniences  of  a  high-class  dwelling  in  keeping.  These 
houses  are  admirably  suited  to  central  heating,  but  on  account  of  the  servant 
problem  they  are  now  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Since  the  war  Glasgow  and  other  cities  have  been  ringed  with  thousands 
of  new  houses  constructed  somewhat  on  the  Canadian  model.  Two  years  ago 
Glasgow  alone  was  65,000  short  of  her  requirements  of  houses,  and  the  arrears 
will  take  many  years  to  overtake.  The  houses  referred  to,  of  two  stories,  set  in 
attractive  sites,  on  well-designed  streets,  are  usually  semi-detached,  each  with 
its  own  little  garden,  but  they  have  no  basements  in  which  to  place  a  furnace. 
This  office  has  made  strong  efforts  to  induce  architects  to  provide  basements 
and  specify  central  heating,  but  the  innate  conservatism  not  only  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  of  the  general  public,  and  the  widely  prevalent  impression  that  cen- 
tral heating  as  applied  to  this  country  is  of  doubtful  necessity,  have  rendered 
fruitless  all  efforts  in  this  direction. 

While  perhaps  the  great  majority  of  houses  in  this  country  will  never  be 
centrally  heated,  and  most  houses  in  Glasgow,  for  example,  present  structural 
difficulties,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  field  for  development  in  the  suburbs 
in  country  districts,  and  in  small  towns. 

Numerous  firms,  both  British  and  American,  are  established  here,  who  would 
not  long  remain  in  business  if  opportunities  were  not  present.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  heating  equipment  are  in  a  favour- 
able position  to  enter  the  market,  having  acquired  experience  in  a  trying  winter 
climate  and  evolved  modern  improvements  which  should  give  them  a  competi- 
tive advantage.  But  the  business  must  be  properly  organized.  In  this  connec- 
tion prejudice  might  be  overcome  by  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  At  any  rate,  furnace  manufacturers  seeking  business  might 
first  of  all  send  over  one  of  their  principal  officers  to  study  the  situation  for 
some  weeks  in  the  different  cities,  and  if  prospects  look  favourable,  to  open  an 
office  in  London.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  useless  to  send 
catalogues  and  prices  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  with  a  view  to  finding 
an  agent  or  distributive  firm,  for  Trade  Commissioners  have  not  the  time  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  advantages  of  central  heating,  nor  have  they  or  pro- 
spective agents  the  means  to  eradicate  deeply  rooted  customs. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  22,  1928. — As  early  as  1896  the  New  Zealand  Government 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  New  Zealand's  water  powers  and  in  that  year 
an  Electric  Motive  Power  Act  was  passed.  Prior  to  that  date  public  electric- 
supply  systems  had  been  inaugurated.  The  first  one  was  instituted  at  Reefton 
in  1887.  Wellington  followed  in  1888  with  an  agreement  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  a  private  company.  This  company  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the 
city.  The  current  originally  supplied  was  single-phase  80  cycles.  Other  towns 
installed  electric  light  systems  with  various  periodicity. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  dealing  with  electricity  was  passed  in  1903 
when  the  Water-power  Act  came  into  force.  This  act  vested  in  the  Crown  all 
rights  to  use  waters  in  rivers  and  streams  for  power  purposes,  with  provision 
that  such  rights  might  be  delegated  in  suitable  cases.  This  act  has  since  been 
embodied  in  the  Public  Works  Act,  1908,  which,  with  its  amendments,  is  now 
the  main  controlling  force  for  hydro-electric  development.  The  passing  of  the 
Water-power  Act  was  not  followed  immediately  by  the  development  of  water- 
powers,  for  in  the  next  two  electrical  installations  steam  was  used.  However, 
the  use  of  water  powers  for  the  generation  of  electricity  became  more  general 
within  a  very  short  time. 

Following  the  Water-power  Act  of  1903,  the  Government  had  a  complete 
survey  made  of  the  water  powers  available  and  a  comprehensive  report  prepared 
describing  all  the  then  known  sources  of  power  in  the  Dominion.  This  report 
stated  that  there  were  powers  amounting  to  500,000  horse-power  in  the  North 
Island  and  3,200,000  h.p.  in  the  South  Island. 

As  has  been  intimated  above,  the  main  provisions  relating  to  the  use  of 
water-power  for  the  generation  of  electricity  are  contained  in  the  Public  Works 
Act,  1908.  Advantage  has  been  taken  in  many  cases  of  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  delegate  the  power  of  developing  hydro-electric  energy  to  any  person, 
company,  or  local  authority;  local  authorities  who  have  been  licensed  to  develop 
power  pay  a  royalty  of  Is.  per  year  per  kilowatt  of  maximum  output;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  private  concern  developing  water-power  for  electrical  distribution, 
the  royalty  is  4s.  per  year  per  kilowatt  of  maximum  output.  The  licences  which 
are  issued  are  subject  to  conditions  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  parties  who  may  be 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  supply. 

DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  AID  TO  WATER-POWER  WORKS  ACT 

Persistent  demands  were  made  for  some  years  that  the  Government  should 
develop  the  power  sources  of  the  Dominion  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  gener- 
ally, and  in  1910  the  Aid  to  Water-power  Works  Act  was  passed  and  the  Lake 
Coleridge  scheme  for  the  supply  of  Christchurch  City  and  Canterbury  provincial 
district  was  selected  for  development.  Operations  on  these  works  were  com- 
menced in  1911  and  completed  in  1915  with  a  capacity  of  4,500  kw.,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  27,000  kw.  After  the  successful  inauguration  of  the 
Lake  Coleridge  scheme,  a  complete  system  was  drawn  up  of  interconnected  power 
systems  in  both  the  North  and  South  Islands.  It  was  proposed  to  develop  power 
at  three  main  stations  in  the  North  Island — namely,  Mangahao  (24,000  h.p.), 
Lake  Waikaremoana  (40,000  h.p.,  capable  of  extension  to  130,000  h.p.),  and 
the  Arapuni  Rapids,  on  the  Waikato  River  (96,000  h.p.,  capable  of  extension 
to  160,000  h.p.).  These  three  power  stations  are  to  be  ultimately  interconnected 
by  a  complete  system  of  110,000  volt  lines  for  a  total  length  of  1,112  miles  with 
309  miles  of  branch  mains  at  50,000  and  33,000  volts. 
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For  the  South  Island  it  was  proposed  to  develop  110,000  h.p.,  and  towards 
this  developments  are  in  hand  as  follows:  Lake  Coleridge  (Public  Works 
Department),  36,000  h.p.;  Waipori  Falls  (Dunedin  City  Council),  25,000  h.p.; 
and  Lake  Monowai  (Southland  Electric  Power  Board),  16,000  h.p. — or  a  total 
of  77,000  h.p.  Other  schemes  in  the  South  Island  have  been  partially  investi- 
gated, but  the  final  selection  and  the  order  of  development  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Mangahao  is  the  only  one  of  the  main  North  Island  schemes  that  is  com- 
plete, having  gone  into  operation  in  1924.  Some  2,000  h.p.  is  being  developed 
at  Waikaremoana  under  a  power  board.  The  Waikato  river  is  being  harnessed 
at  Arapuni  and  already  is  supplying  power  from  Horahora ;  the  Horahora  plant 
was  purchased  by  the  Public  Works  Department  in  1920  and  it  is  proposed  to 
operate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Arapuni  scheme  when  the  latter  is  completed. 

What  might  be  called  intensive  activity  in  electric  supply  commenced  about 
1913  and  was  still  further  intensified  from  about  1920  onwards,  following  the 
introduction  of  legislation  with  respect  to  power  boards.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the 
Government  capital  expenditure  has  been  followed  by  a  similar  movement  by 
local  authorities  which  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Government  sources 
of  supply. 

The  Government  is,  in  the  main,  confining  its  activities  to  the  supply  of 
electricity  in  bulk,  leaving  the  distribution  to  supply  authorities  such  as  power 
boards. 

The  capital  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works  Department  at  the  end  of 
March,  1916,  was  £322,000;  by  March,  1921,  it  had  grown  to  £1,072,000;  and 
by  March,  1927,  to  £6,427,923.  The  capital  investments  of  local  authorities 
dependent  on  Government  electric  schemes  for  the  three  periods  mentioned 
were  £200,000,  £458,000,  and  £8,800,000  respectively. 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

There  are  certain  local  authorities  who  are  not  dependent  on  Government 
plants,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Dunedin  City  Council  and  the  Southland 
Electric  Power  Board.  The  expenditure  by  such  bodies  as  at  March,  1927,  was 
£4,493,000.  The  expenditures  indicated  above  are  tending  to  put  New  Zealand 
into  the  foreground  of  countries  using  electricity.  The  consumption  per  capita 
and  the  percentage  of  consumers  to  population  have  been  gradually  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  The  consumption  per  capita  in  the  supply  areas  has  increased 
from  148  units  in  1920  to  310  units  in  1927,  while  the  percentage  of  consumers 
to  population  in  these  areas  has  increased  from  10.8  per  cent  in  1920  to  20.1 
per  cent  in  1927. 

Although  New  Zealand  has  now  reached  a  per  capita  consumption  of  310 
kilowatt-hours  per  capita  per  annum,  she  is  still  only  about  sixth  on  the  scale 
of  electrified  countries.  The  countries  which  are  more  highly  electrified  owe 
the  great  use  of  electricity  principally  to  special  manufacturing  or  similar  pro- 
cesses. 

PERCENTAGES  FOR  LIGHT,   HEAT,   AND  POWER 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  supply  in  New  Zealand  the  bulk  of  the  business 
was  done  with  lighting.  This  was  generally  the  first  demand,  followed  shortly 
by  the  demand  for  motors  and  later  by  domestic  calls.  This  is  illustrated  by 
figures  of  the  load  at  the  Lake  Coleridge  plant.  In  1921,  23  per  cent  of  the  load 
was  for  light,  12  per  cent  for  heat,  and  65  per  cent  for  power.  The  1923  figures 
are  18  per  cent,  12  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  while  those  for  1927  are  19  per  cent, 
48  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent  respectively.   These  percentages  may  be  taken  as 
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an  indication  of  the  change  in  demand  not  only  for  the  Lake  Coleridge  system 
but  for  the  whole  Dominion,  more  particularly  with  the  newer  schemes  where 
more  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  electricity  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  latest  figures  from  the  Mangahao  scheme  show  that  0.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  connected  load  was  for  street  lighting;  68  per  cent  for  general  light- 
ing, heating,  and  cooking;  and  31.5  per  cent  for  power. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  increase  of  the  load  for  heat- 
ing and  domestic  purposes  is  the  increasing  degree  to  which  the  power  is  being 
distributed  to  country  districts.  In  such  areas  there  is  not  the  competition  from 
other  systems  of  cooking  and  heating  and  electricity  is  relatively  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  the  cities  where  gas  is  available  and  coal  probably  more  readily 
procurable. 

INCREASE  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES 

A  great  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  domestic  purposes  is  possible, 
as  is  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  installations  of  typical  items  of 
electric  apparatus  such  as  stoves  and  water  heaters  in  various  districts.  The 
uses  of  electricity  in  this  direction  are  relatively  modern  and  the  average  house- 
holder is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  various  uses  of  electricity  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  power  available.  Consequently  a  considerable  amount  of 
propaganda  is  necessary  to  fully  develop  the  market  both  for  power  and  appli- 
ances. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evident  from  the  figures  for  Auckland 
and  Wellington.  In  Auckland  5.54  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  electricity 
have  electric  stoves — a  total  of  2,132 — and  10.46  per  cent  (4,026)  have  electric 
water  heaters.  In  Wellington  there  are  only  208  electric  stoves  and  118  water 
heaters,  or  percentages  of  1  and  0.5  respectively.  In  many  smaller  towns  and 
country  districts,  although  electricity  has  been  available  only  recently,  there  is 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  consumers  using  electric  stoves  and  wTater  heaters. 

POWER  BOARD  LEGISLATION 

Much  of  the  advance  in  the  generation  and  consumption  of  electric  current 
has  been  due  to  the  power  board  legislation  of  1918  and  various  amendments, 
which  were  consolidated  in  the  Power  Boards  Act  of  1925.  This  act  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  an  electric  body  for  any  district  whose  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  supply  of  electricity  for  that  district.  These  districts  vary  in  size 
and  as  a  general  rule  comprise  both  town  and  country.  Where  power  is  sup- 
plied by  one  of  the  main  Government  schemes,  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  power  board  generally  comprises  that  area  which  can  economically  be 
reticulated  from  one  main  point  of  supply  and  may  include  up  to  800  square 
miles  in  area.  The  various  boards  have  wide  powers  and  may  either  generate 
or  purchase  and  distribute  and  sell  power  within  their  districts.  Powers  to 
assess  rates  are  given,  and  the  rates  are  pledged  as  security  for  the  loans 
required  to  carry  out  necessary  works.  The  boards  may  capitalize  interest 
charges  during  construction  and  carry  forward  any  initial  losses  over  a  period 
of  years,  to  be  repaid  out  of  future  profits.  This  process  has  enabled  country 
districts  to  be  supplied  with  electricity  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  a  scheme  of  private  enterprise. 

The  Government  scheme  of  supply  has  been  designed  on  broad  comprehen- 
sive lines,  and  once  the  basic  stations  and  main  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
stations are  established,  additional  power  may  be  furnished  at  comparatively 
slightly  increased  cost. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  wall  be  for 
various  domestic  uses,  particularly  for  electric  cooking  and  water  heating.  It 
is  improbable  that  electricity  will  be  in  great  demand  for  industrial  purposes, 
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although  the  development  of  the  forestry  industry  caused  by  the  various 
reafforestation  schemes,  both  Government  and  private,  may  increase  the  demand 
materially. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  then  it  may  be  said  that  New  Zealand  is  rich  in  water-power. 
There  are  many  rivers  capable  of  being  economically  harnessed,  and  under  the 
Government  scheme,  coupled  with  those  of  local  bodies  and  individual  com- 
panies, it  will  not  be  long  before  New  Zealand  will  have  electrical  energy  avail- 
able in  every  section.  Consequently  this  is  a  favourable  market  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  of  every  description.  The  energy  being 
supplied  practically  throughout  the  Dominon  is  230  volts,  alternating  current, 
50  cycles.  Canadian  electrical  appliances  are  most  favourably  regarded,  and 
so  far  as  electric  stoves  are  concerned  Canada  has  a  very  substantial  hold  on 
the  market,  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  being  represented  here.  Cana- 
dian goods  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which  on  electric 
cooking  and  electric  heating  appliances  is  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  40  per 
cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

(Note. — The  writer  has  used  in  the  above  article  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  an  article  by  F.  T.  M.  Kissel,  B.Sc,  etc.,  Chief  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  published  in  The  New  Zealand 
Journal  of  Science  and  Technology,  February,  1928.) 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  is  at  present  on  tour. 
His  itinerary  in  Western  Canada  is  as  follows: — 

Victoria   August   6  to  7 

Vancouver   August  8 

Calgary   August  11  to  13 

Winnipeg   August  15  to  16 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  is  visiting 
Montreal  on  August  3  to  August  16,  and  the  dates  of  his  Western  tour  will  be 
as  follows: — 

Winnipeg   August  22-23 

Regina   August  24 

Calgary   August  27 

Vancouver  and  New  Westminster   August  30-Sept.  7 

Victoria   Sept.  8-10 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  in  the  West  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Vancouver   July  19  to  August  7 

Victoria   August   8  and  9 

New  Westminster   August  10  and  11 

Prince  Rupert   August  13  and  14 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be'  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, or  to  interview  them,  are  requested  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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MID-YEAR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  July  22, 1928. — The  results  of  the  past  six  months  of  business 
operations  in  the  United  States  show  no  marked  trend  either  upward  or  down- 
ward. The  volume  of  trade,  as  reflected  by  cheque  payments,  was  greater  in 
June  than  for  the  same  month  in  1927;  new  building  contracts  were  higher; 
steel  production,  although  below  the  preceding  month,  was  slightly  above  the 
figure  for  a  year  ago;  while  the  automobile  industry  showed  greater  employ- 
ment than  in  1927. 

Despite  the  good  showing  in  steel,  automobile,  and  construction  work,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  total  volume  of  business  is  not  quite  up  to  that  of  the  first 
six  months  of  1927.  The  week-end  surveys,  in  so  far  as  they  endeavour  to  fore- 
cast the  future,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  favourable  trend.  They  are  uniformly 
cheerful,  citing  "  increasing  interest  in  autumn  requirements  "  and  a  "  quite 
well-defined  trend  toward  expansion  of  demand  "  even  in  the  lately  .depressed 
textile  industry. 

The  outstanding  developments  during  the  period  were  the  sharp  break  in 
stock  prices,  bringing  to  at  least  a  temporary  end  the  unwholesome  over- 
speculation  which  seemed  to  be  running  wild  in  financial  circles.  Coupled  with 
this  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  discount  rate  by  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  at  one  stage  reaching  10  per  cent.  Brokers'  loans  now  stand  at  $432,676,000 
more  than  in  January,  1928. 

IRON   AND  STEEL 

Steel  production  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  established  a  new  high 
record  for  the  industry.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  production  totalled  21,050,000 
tons  against  20,312,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1927.  Unfilled  orders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  end  of  June  totalled  3,637,009  tons 
against  3,053,246  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  Pig-iron  production 
at  the  end  of  May  showed  a  decline  from  the  previous  year. 

BUILDING 

Building  contracts  awarded  continued  in  large  volume  and  in  June  were  3 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  month  in  1927.  The  value  of  contracts 
awarded  in  thirty-seven  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  totalled  ^$3,444,867,500  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1928,  an  increase  of  over  8  per  cent  over  last  year.  Construction 
was  made  up  as  follows:  residential,  $1,530,861,600;  public  works,  $640,833,- 
700;  commercial,  $467,522,200;  industrial,  $367,431,800;  other,  $498,218,200. 

CROPS 

Although,  as  reported  in  a  previous  crop  survey,  the  acreage  planted  this 
year  to  the  leading  grains  was  larger  than  in  1927,  it  appears  now  that  the  yields 
will  be  less  than  in  previous  years.  Wheat  harvesting  in  the  Southern  States 
has  been  delayed  owing  to  excessive  rains.  This  is  also  true  of  the  cotton  dis- 
trict, which  in  some  sections  has  also  been  affected  by  floods.  The  July  1  crop 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  placed  winter  wheat  at  544  million 
bushels  as  against  552  last  year;  spring  wheat,  256  as  against  319;  corn,  2,736 
against  2,786;  oats,  1,320  against  1,195;  potatoes,  444  against  402;  and  apples, 
178  million  bushels  against  123  million  in  1927. 

During  the  past  month  it  was  announced  by  the  United  States  Trade 
Commission  that  investigations  are  to  be  made  immediately  into  the  potato 
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and  hay  industries.  Both  investigations  are  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  cost  of  production  in  the  chief  competing  country,  which  in 
each  case  is  Canada.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  costs,  investigators  have  been 
sent  to  Canada,  principally  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

RAILROADS,  PRICES 

The  net  railway  operating  income  of  185  class  1  roads  in  May,  1928, 
totalled  $88,179,013.  This  was  2.5  per  cent  more  than  in  May,  1927,  and  indi- 
cated an  unusual  rate  of  return  of  4.71  per  cent  on  property  investment.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year  the  net  railway  operating  income  was  2.3  per 
cent  less  than  in  1927. 

Railroad  car  loadings  continue  to  be  below  a  year  ago.  During  the  first 
twenty-six  weeks  of  the  year  loadings  totalled  24,457,105  cars,  a  decrease  of 
over  1,000,000  cars,  or  4.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1927. 

According  to  Bradstreet's  index,  changes  in  the  wholesale  commodity  prices 
in  June  were  small.  The  index  number  on  July  1  was  $13-1418,  the  lowest  for 
the  year  to  date — a  decline  of  3.2  per  cent  from  the  year's  high  in  January. 
This  figure,  however,  was  6 . 1  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

BANKS,  GOLD  SHIPMENTS 

Classified  figures  of  United  States  gold  exports  and  imports  by  countries 
during  June,  as  published  on  July  20  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  make 
some  remarkable  comparisons.  Out  of  the  total  of  $99,931,896  gold  sent  out 
during  the  month,  which  broke  all  records  of  monthly  shipments  from  the  United 
States,  $81,553,912  went  to  France;  to  Great  Britain,  $10,013,801;  to  Italy. 
$4,000,000;  to  Argentina,  $1,000,000;  and  to  Arabia,  $1,146,205.  Practically 
all  of  the  $20,001,417  imports  of  gold  during  the  month  came  from  Canada, 
which  sent  $18,597,746. 

Bank  clearings  in  193  cities  during  June  totalled  $55,275,894,886,  a  new 
high  record  for  that  month.  This  was  4.6  per  cent  less  than  in  May  but  15.9 
per  cent  larger  than  for  June,  1927.  New  York  City  clearings  were  $34,738,- 
742,012  or  5.4  per  cent  less  than  in  May,  but  24.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  June 
of  last  year. 

Commercial  failures  as  reported  by  Bradstreet's  totalled  1,615  in  me.  a 
decrease  of  6.2  per  cent  from  May  and  4.3  per  cent  from  June,  1927.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1928  failures  totalled  11,073,  a  greater  number  than  in 
1927,  while  liabilities  totalled  $280,666,233,  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent  from  the 
first  six  months  of  1927. 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION 

The  total  United  States  production  of  motor  cars  for  June  was  396,714,  and 
although  this  was  less  than  May  or  April,  it  was  the  largest  June  production  on 
record.  During  the  past  five  months  of  the  year  the  production  of  both  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  aggregated  1,797.000  against  1,714,000  units  for  1927. 
Exports  of  automobiles  in  May  were  18  per  cent  over  May  of  1927. 

The  estimated  world  production  of  automobiles  for  1928,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  totals  4,838,725,  of  which 
number  4,000,000  are  from  the  United  States,  200,000  from  Canada,  250.000 
from  England,  and  200,000  from  France.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1928  produc- 
tion will  equal  that  of  1927,  when  the  world  output  was  nearly  1,000,000  vehicles 
less  than  in  1926. 
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UNITED  STATES  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 


Weeks  ended  Saturday    Average  1923-25  =  100 
1928  1928  1928  1927 

July  14        July  7         June  23        July  9 


Steel  operations  

Bituminous  coal  production  .  . 

Lumber  production  

Petroleum  prod,  daily  average  . . 

Freight  car  loadings  

Building  contracts  

Fisher's  Index  (1926  =  100)    ..  .. 

Bank  loans  and  discounts  

Debits  to  individual  accounts..  .. 

Interest  rates  call  money  

Business  failures  

Stock  prices   

Bond  prices  

Interest  rates,  time  money  . . 
Federal  reserve  ratio  


....  ....  J.U/6  .  t7  O  I  .  O 

128.8  121.7  186.2  139.6 

99.3  98.8  97.9  92.5 

126.7  128.7  126.3  117.5 

130.3  133.6  141.2  131.0 

160.6  157.6  148.5  100.0 

114.5  87.7  109.8  76.9 


108.1  108.6  108.4  108.3 

137.1  137.1  134.3  105.7 

87.6  84.4  89.0  99.1 


93.0            95.0  96.0  88.0 

  70.2  86.1  67.5 

67.7  94.1  73.6 

  114.5  114.1  121.7 

    102.9  87.5 


195.4  186.0  169.9 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Export  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
was  nearly  $100,000,000  under  that  of  fiscal  year  1927,  but  imports  for  the  year 
being  more  than  $100,000,000  less,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  showed  a  slight  increase,  according  to  figures  made  public  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Exports  for  the  year  totalled  $4,877,815,000,  against  $4,968,100,000  in 
1927,  while  imports  amounted  to  $4,147,883,000  against  $4,252,024,000,  the  1928 
import  total  being  the  lowest  since  that  of  1925.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  for  the  year  is  placed  at  approximately  $729,932,000,  compared  with 
$716,076,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1927. 


Hamburg,  July  13,  1928. — Latvia  is  among  the  European  countries  with 
which  Canada  has  recently  regularized  trade  relations  by  adherence  to  the 
most-favoured-nation  provision  of  British  trade  treaties  with  these  countries. 
Grain  is  the  principal  Canadian  product  for  which  Latvia  offers  a  market, 
although  opportunities  are  also  presented  for  trade  with  that  country  in  such 
Canadian  products  as  flour,  agricultural  machinery,  automobile  tires  and  motor 
vehicles. 

Latvia  is  a  small  country  with  an  area  of  24,400  square  miles  and  a  total 
population  of  1,844,805.  Although  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  the  economic 
structure  of  the  country,  Latvia  requires  to  import  bread  grains,  particularly 
wheat.  The  climatic  conditions  are  not  suitable  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  and 
the  agriculturists  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  animal  husbandry  and 
flax-growing.  Butter  and  flax  rank  as  two  of  the  chief  export  commodities.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Latvia  is  urban. 
Included  in  its  boundaries  are  the  cities  of  Riga,  Libau  and  Windau,  which 
before  the  war  were  three  of  the  leading  ports  for  the  shipment  of  Russian  pro- 
ducts to  European  markets,  while  Dvinsk  in  the  interior  is  also  a  fairly  large 
town.  Riga  was  a  very  important  manufacturing  centre  with  large  rubber  fac- 
tories and  machinery  works.  Since  the  war  the  factories  of  Riga  have  greatly 
suffered  through  being  deprived  of  their  former  extensively  protected  market, 
but  the  city  has  still  a  considerable  population.  The  large  urban  population  of 
Latvia  helps  to  explain  the  necessity  for  grain  imports. 


LATVIAN   MARKET  FOR   CANADIAN  GRAIN 


L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— 1  Lat  =  $0 . 1930 ;    1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds.] 
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DUTIES  ON  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

According  to  the  new  Latvian  Customs  Tariff,  which  came  into  force  on 
April  16,  1928,  the  minimum  rates  of  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  ari  Li  ' 
0.07  ($0.0135)  and  Lat  0.25  ($0.04825)  respectively  per  kilogramme  (2.2040 
pounds) .   Rye  is  duty-free  under  the  minimum  tariff. 

When  the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Latvian  parliament,  it  included 
proposed  rates  of  Lat  0.06  on  wheat  and  of  Lat  0.18  on  flour.  This  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  the  import  trade  in  flour,  but  at  the  last  reading  of  the 
tariff  bill  a  proposal  not  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  was  passed,  so 
that  the  duties  remain  at  the  same  rates  as  those  formerly  in  force,  which  have 
not  been  very  favourable  to  the  import  trade  in  flour. 

Canadian  flour  has  been  imported  into  Latvia,  but  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able relation  of  the  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  the  quantities  have  not  been  con- 
siderable. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1925,  Canada  exported  73,791  bar- 
rels of  flour  to  Latvia,  and  in  the  following  year  a  total  of  41,139  barrels,  but 
in  the  last  two  years  only  small  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  have  been  shipped 
to  that  market.  The  Latvian  firms  which  have  done  the  largest  business  in 
Canadian  flour  estimate  that  under  the  existing  scale  of  duties  they  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  trade  of  about  6,750  barrels  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  duties,  there  are  also  maximum  duties  imposed 
on  wheat  and  flour  under  the  new  Latvian  Customs  Tariff.  These  maximum 
duties  amount  to  Lat  0.11  ($0.02)  on  wheat,  Lat  0.03  on  rye,  and  Lat  0.37! 
($0.07)  on  wheat  flour  per  kilogramme.  The  maximum  duties  are  applied  to 
the  products  of  all  countries  which  have  not  concluded  trade  treaties  with 
Latvia.  Since  the  new  tariff  went  into  force,  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  have 
been  subject  to  the  higher  rates  of  duty  with  the  result  that  no  business  has  been 
done.  Canada  has  now  taken  official  steps  to  adhere  to  the  most-favoured- 
nation provision  of  the  Anglo-Latvia  Trade  Treaty,  so  that  the  duty  discrimina- 
tion against  Canadian  products  imported  into  Latvia  should  shortly  be  removed. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  of  duty  under  the 
Latvian  tariff,  goods  from  most-favoured-nation  countries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  made  out  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  duly 
recognized  body  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  this  certificate  should  state  the 
country  and  place  of  production,  the  number  of  pieces  (stated  in  numbers  and 
letters,  the  marks  and  numbers,  the  gross  and  net  weights  stated  in  numbers 
and  letters,  and  the  usual  trade  or  technical  designations  of  the  goods  in 
question. 

LATVIAN  FLOUR- MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  purpose  of  the  relatively  higher  duty  on  flour  than  that  on  wheat  is  to 
afford  protection  to  the  Latvian  flour-milling  industry.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  flour  mills  in  Latvia,  most  of  which  are  located  in  Riga.  These  large 
mills  grind  a  large  proportion  of  imported  grain  and  they  provide  the  principal 
customers  in  Latvia  for  Canadian  wheat. 

The  largest  concern  in  the  Latvian  flour-milling  industry  is  the  "  Farina  " 
Trading  and  Industrial  Company  of  Riga,  under  which  five  of  the  largest  mills 
have  been  combined  for  nearly  two  years.  The  agreement  has  still  one  and  a 
half  years  to  run.  These  five  mills  have  a  total  capacity  for  milling  about 
7,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  3,600  bushels  of  rye  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
largest  of  these  mills  has  a  daily  capacity  for  milling  about  1,835  bushels  of 
wheat  and  800  bushels  of  rye. 

There  is  another  large  mill  at  Ilgeciema  near  Riga,  which  is  outside  of  the 
combine  and  which  has  a  capacity  not  greatly  below  that  of  the  largest  mill 
of  the  group.  There  is  also  a  mill  grinding  rye  exclusively,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  milling  1,650  bushels  of  rye  in  twenty-four  hours.   Another  independent  mill 
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has  a  capacity  for  milling  about  475  bushels  of  wheat  and  630  bushels  of  rye  a 
day.  There  is  also  a  mill  capable  of  grinding  735  bushels  of  wheat  a  day  and 
three  others  each  with  a  daily  capacity  for  milling  around  475  bushels  of  wheat. 
A  mill  producing  only  rye  flour  with  a  capacity  for  milling  700  bushels  of  rye 
daily,  and  a  small  wheat  flour  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  around  240  bushels 
of  wheat,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  Latvian  commercial  flour 
mills.  The  fourteen  mills  in  question  have  a  combined  capacity  for  milling 
around  11,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  7,400  bushels  of  rye  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  they  are  practically  the  only  Latvian  flour  mills  which  come  into  question 
as  customers  for  Canadian  grain. 

GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  requirements  of  the  Latvian  flour  mills  for  imported  grain  are 
estimated  at  nearly  one  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  over  two  million  bushels 
of  rye.  Last  year's  imports  amounted  to  about  918,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
2,361,000  bushels  of  rye.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  imported  is  Canadian,  mostly 
Manitoba  No.  1,  but  also  some  Manitoba  No.  2.  The  imported  rye  is  com- 
prised largely  of  Russian  rye  and  Western  No.  2. 

The  Latvian  flour  millers  usually  purchase  imported  wheat  in  quantities 
of  around  one  thousand  tons  and  imported  rye  in  quantities  of  one  or  two 
thousand  tons.  Grain  from  North  America  is  customarily  purchased  on  terms 
of  four  months'  irrevocable  bank  credit  in  New  York  from  date  of  bill  of  lading 
to  be  opened  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  contract.  The 
interest  for  the  four  months  should  be  included  in  the  price  and  buyers  desire 
to  have  the  outturn  weight  at  port  of  destination  guaranteed. 

When  the  passing  of  the  new  tariff  law  assured  the  continuance  of  rela- 
tively larger  wheat  imports  than  of  flour  imports,  the  leading  firms  in  Riga 
in  close  touch  with  the  flour  millers  commenced  to  canvas  the  possibility  of 
their  acting  as  the  direct  agents  of  Canadian  grain  exporters.  Hitherto  the 
trade  in  Canadian  grain  has  been  done  chiefly  through  the  intermediary  of 
British,  Danish  and  German  firms,  but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  regular 
requirements  of  the  Latvian  market  might  induce  Canadian  exporters  to 
appoint  direct  agents  in  Riga. 

The  usual  agent's  commission  is  1  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  cable 
expenses  are  refunded,  but  not  always.  Competitive  offers  should  be  submitted 
to  buyers  once  or  twice  a  week. 

The  prospective  agents  in  Riga  would  prefer  to  act  for  a  Canadian  grain 
exporter  with  a  branch  in  New  York,  so  that  offers  for  United  States  Western 
No.  2  rye  could  be  submitted  along  with  those  for  Manitoba  No.  1  wheat. 
The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  is  in  a  position  to  give 
Canadian  grain  exporters  the  names  and  addresses  of  prospective  agents  in 
Riga,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  principal  Latvian  buyers  of  imported 
grain. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOOD  PULP 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  Jury  3,  1928. — Pulp  is  imported  into  Italy  for  papermaking  and  for 
artificial  silk  manufacture.  Turin  and  Milan  are  centres  for  this  trade.  While 
the  recent  imports  for  paper  manufacture  would  seem  to  have  fallen  off  slightly, 
those  for  artificial  silk  manufacture  show  a  steady  increase. 

CANADIAN  PRICES 

Imports  from  Canada  of  sulphite  rayon  pulp  have  been  making  good  head- 
way; the  only  impediment  is  the  high  Canadian  prices.  Swedish  prices  have 
been  as  low  as  $13  a  ton  less  than  Canadian  offers,  and  the  average  is  $8  a  ton 
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less.  This  is  too  wide  a  spread  even  were  the  Canadian  article  superior  in 
quality  and  require  less  working  up.  One  large  artificial  silk  plant  express* 
preference  for  Scandinavian  pulp  for  making  silk  for  finer  counts.  Unless 
Canadian  prices  can  show  a  marked  decrease,  this  market  will  absorb  less  pulp 
from  the  Dominion,  and  turn  its  attention  more  to  cheaper  qualities.  It  is 
anticipated  by  the  trade  that  owing  to  price  considerations,  imports  into  Italy 
from  Canada  will  this  year  be  more  than  a  thousand  tons  less  than  in  1927, 
although  the  total  imports  for  artificial  silk  industry  probably  exceed  4,000 
more  tons  than  last  year. 

The  range  of  prices  for  the  principal  countries  of  supply  during  1927  were: 
(in  tons)  Swedish,  $96;  Norwegian,  $96;  Finnish,  $92;  German,  $93;  Canadian, 
$108. 

QUANTITIES  IN  USE 

A  statement  of  the  quantities  of  rayon  pulp  used  by  the  individual  Italian 
mills  for  1927,  and  an  estimate  of  their  several  demands  for  the  present  year, 
have  been  filed  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  use 
of  Canadian  exporters. 

The  official  figures  unfortunately  do  not  distinguish  between  sulphite  pulp 
for  rayon  manufacture,  and  that  employed  for  paper-making.  These  official 
figures  merely  state  that  for  the  years  1926  and  1927  the  imports  from  the  lead- 
ing countries  were  as  follows: — 


1927  1926 

Country  Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons 

Austria   41,966  44,344 

Czechoslovakia   4,639  9,728 

Finland   6,866  9,766 

Germany   10,136  14,485 

Norway   4,379  3.305 

Sweden   30,065  41,552 

Canada   10,260  7,731 

Other  countries   6,915  6,457 


115,226  137,368 

Prior  to  1925,  Canadian  pulp  was  practically  unknown  in  Italy.  From 
eighth  place  among  the  sources  of  supply  in  1925,  Canada  rose  to  sixth  place  in 
1926  and  to  third  place  in  1927.  The  shipments  from  Canada  are  pulp  for  the 
rayon  market,  but  as  has  been  already  stated,  no  differentiation  is  made  in  the 
Italian  statistics.  An  estimate,  based  on  reliable  sources,  gives  imports  into 
Italy  of  rayon  pulp  totalling  27,000  metric  tons,  the  following  being  the  chief 
countries  of  supplv:  Sweden,  14,200  metric  tons;  Canada,  8,590;  Norway,  3,500; 
Finland,  900;  Germany,  200;  Austria,  100. 

An  estimate  for  the  current  year  as  to  the  expected  consumption  of  rayon 
pulp  in  Italy  gives  a  total  of  31,750  metric  tons,  with  sources  of  suply  as  fol- 
lows: Sweden,  17,400;  Canada,  7,500;  Norway,  5,150;  Finland,  1,500;  Germanv, 
200. 

PULP  FOR  PAPER- MAKING 

Italian  importers  are  now  becoming  interested  in  Canada  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  paper-making.  (Two  trade  inquiries  in  this  connection  are  published 
on  page  197  of  this  issue.)  Two  important  sources  of  supply  to-day  for 
Northern  Italy  are  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  Central  Continental 
countries.  Although  Italy  is  not  independent  of  foreign  paper  supplies,  at  the 
same  time  it  produces  paper  products  in  considerable  volume  and  has  some 
exports.  The  industry  is  largely  artificial;  the  primary  product  of  pulp  is 
imported.  The  market  demands  mainly  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  and  strong  and 
easy-bleaching  soda  pulp.  Paper-makers  desire  a  dryness  averaging  about  90 
per  cent. 
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Although  from  time  to  time  Canadian  exporters  of  paper  pulp  have  been 
approached  by  Italian  importers,  no  permanent  connections  seem  to  have  been 
established.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  high  price;  freight  charges  c.i.f.  Genoa 
are  heavy. 

For  paper-making  in  Northern  Italy,  bleached  pulp  from  Central  European 
mills  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  only  small  lots  coming  from  Scandinavia. 

Southern  European  mills,  such  as  Austria,  supply  a  great  part  of  the  strong 
sulphite  pulp,  although  several  important  Italian  mills  are  still  buying  regularly 
Swedish  sulphite  pulp.  This  is  because  the  fibre  of  the  Swedish  pulp  is  said  to 
be  more  resistent.  Various  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  Central  Continental 
bleached  sulphite.  Soda  pulp,  because  of  its  good  quality  and  strong  fibre,  is 
largely  Scandinavian.  Only  small  lots  of  soda  pulp  are  imported  from  Austria, 
Germany  and  Poland. 

Although  the  above  applies  to  Northern  Italy,  distinctions  must  be  made 
for  the  market  in  Southern  Italy.  The  paper-mills  of  Southern  Italy  buy  their 
goods  c.i.f.  Naples,  as  Northern  Italy  buys  c.i.f.  Genoa,  and  they  purchase  largely 
from  Scandinavia  all  the  above-mentioned  qualities  of  bleached  and  unbleached 
pulps.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  question  of  freight  charges  and  railway 
charges  from  Austria  to  Southern  Italy,  which  are  understood  to  equal  the 
transport  expenses  from  Scandinavia  by  water  to  Naples.  In  Southern  Italy, 
owing  to  direct  steamship  services  from  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  Canadian 
firms  may  be  able  to  do  some  business.  Short  railway  routes  to  Northern  Italy 
across  the  frontier  from  Austria  militate  against  the  import  of  pulp  to  Northern 
Italy  for  paper-making. 

DEMAND  AND  PRICE 

Almost  all  the  Italian  paper  mills  have  bought  their  supplies,  in  all  quali- 
ties; for  the  present  year.  South  European  mills  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  offered 
for  next  year.  Scandinavian  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  offers  for 
the  next  two  years,  especially  in  strong  soda  and  sulphite  pulps.  Scandinavian 
offers  in  strong  sulphite  and  soda  pulp  for  1929  are  about  5s.  or  $1.20  per 
thousand  kilos  less  in  actual  price  than  those  now  ruling.  Actual  prices  in  the 
more  common  qualities  are  approximately  the  following: — 

Bleached  Sulphite  Pulps. — Waldhof,  better  qualities  from  Mannheim,  la,  $78  to  $80; 
qualities  from  Tilsit-Ragnit,  la,  $75  to  $77.  The  latter  qualities  can  be  delivered  by  sea 
c.i.f. 

Kellner-Hallein,  la  quality,  $74;  Rattimau,  la,  £16  8s.;  Zilina,  la,  £15  10s.;  Rosem- 
berger,  la,  £15  5s. 

These  prices  are  for  1,000  kilos,  Franco-Italian  frontier,  payment  at  30  to  60  days 
invoice  date. 

Strong  Sulphite  Pulps. — St.  Michael,  la,  $52;  half-prime,  $50.    Conditions  as  above. 
Swedish,  la,  220  kr.;  2b,  215  kr.  per  1,000  kilos  c.i.f.  Italian  ports,  payment  30  days  net 
from  date  of  shipping  documents. 

Soda  Kraft,  la,  £12,  conditions  as  above. 

Practically  all  mechanical  woodpulp  is  of  local  origin.  Most  of  what 
imports  there  are  come  from  Austria,  and  the  opportunities  hardly  merit  Cana- 
dian competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  sulphite  pulps  in  Italy 
is  small.  The  chief  manufacture  of  this  is  with  either  straw,  hemp  fibre,  or 
esparto  grass  as  the  basis. 

One  of  the  leading  agents  in  Turin  made  the  following  remarks  to<  the 
writer: — 

Cellulose,  either  for  manufacture  of  paper  or  artificial  silk,  comes  almost  exclusively 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  supply  the  Italian  demands. 

Canadian  cellulose  As  said  to  be  of  slightly  inferior  quality,  but  is  still  of  interest  to  this 
market.    It  is  sold  ci.f.  Genoa,  payment  against  documents. 
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Unbleached  cellulose  known  here  as  cellulosa  (/rca(/ia  is  of  no  interest  to  Italy,  the  only 
cellulose  needed  beiaig  bleached  cellulose.  Unbleached  cellulose  finds  no  market  in  Italy 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  bleaching  here. 

Note  must  be  taken  that  bleached  cellulose  must  be  shipped  in  perforated  and 
not  in  rolls,  as  is  the  mode  of  package  adopted  by  certain  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
have  been  shipping  to  this  market.  This  is  because  cellulose  in  perforated  sheets  fa  regarded 
as  such  by  the  customs,  but  that  when  sent  in  rolls  is  regarded  as  pasteboard,  and  taxed 
accordingly,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter.  In  the  second  place,  cellulose  shipped  in  rolls 
meets  with  technical  difficulties,  because  the  official  used  to  the  treatment  of  cellulose  in 
sheets,  receiving  it  in  rolls,  is  obligated  to  do  extra  work  with  regard  to  cutting  and 
tearing  the  rolls,  and  when  they  are  very  hard  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  saw  them,  there- 
fore giving  rise  to  doubt  as  to  consequent  impurities. 

The  size  of  the  perforated  sheets  in  general  use  are  1  by  0.70  metres,  and  each  sheet 
has  7  to  8  holes.  The  sheets  are  pressed  into  bales,  in  order  that  they  can  be  packed  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Cellulose  thus  sent  is  free  from  duty,  while  that  sent  in  rolls 
is  taxed  as  pasteboard. 

At  the  present  moment  German  and  Swedish  cellulose  is  very  expensive,  and  they  are 
asking  as  much  as  $9,  While  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  are  offering  cellulose  at  $7.50  to  $8 
c.i.f.  Genoa,  payment  against  documents. 

CONCLUSION 

Therefore,  although  Italy  draws  large  quantities  of  pulp  from  its  nearby 
neighbours  in  Central  Europe,  it  is  interested  in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Fair  quantities  of  rayon  pulp  from  Canada  are  absorbed.  An  increase  in  this 
line  depends  upon  price.  Two  agents'  Trade  Inquiries  as  to  Canadian  mill 
supplies  of  rayon  pulp,  are  published  in  the  current  number  of  this  publication. 
Also  some  interest  is  being  evinced  as  to  paper  pulps  from  Canada  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  cultivate  for  as  already  stated  Italy  must  import. 
Two  agents'  inquiries  in  this  connection  are  also  published  in  the  present  issue. 


MARKET  IN  PIEDMONT  FOR  STAVES  FOR  WINE  CASKS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  6,  1928. — There  seems  to  be  a  fair  demand  for  cooperage 
stocks,  such  as  staves  for  wine  casks,  in  Piedmont,  northwestern  Italy.  From 
this  area  come  some  of  the  most  famous  of  Italian  wines.  Before  the  war  sup- 
plies of  staves,  as  a  rule  white  oak,  were  drawn  from  North  America.  These 
were  imported  ready  for  use,  seasoned  and  cut  to  size.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  importations  ceased,  and  the  demand  for  barrel  staves  was  filled  from  local 
sources.  These  supplies  came  from  Italy  and  from  the  Balkans,  chiefly  Slavonia 
and  Roumania. 

The  lumber  now  used  for  wine  casks  is  generally  oakwood,  acacia,  chestnut 
(from  grafted  or  wild  tree),  and  pinewood.  Wood  for  casks  for  fruit  exports, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  a  rule  imported,  chiefly  from  Temesvar  in  Roumania, 
as  owing  to  its  porosity  Italian  beech  is  said  to  be  unsuitable. 

Firms  in  the  United  States  are  regaining  their  foothold  in  this  market  and 
are  offering  low  prices,  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  position  they  had 
before  the  war.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  exporting  firms,  chiefly  in 
British  Columbia,  might  be  interested  in  this  market,  the  usual  sizes  are  given 
below.  There  are,  however,  no  set  standard  measurements  and  the  dimensions 
given  are  those  in  general  use  for  casks  for  wine  and  olive  oil: — 

Length  in  CM.  Thickness  in  M.M.  Length  in  CM.  Thickness  in  M.M. 

50-55  x  18-20  90-  92  x  26-27 

65-66  x  20-22  105-106  x  24-25 

80-82  x  20-22  105-106  x  26-27 

85-86  x  24-25  115-120  x  29-30 

95-96  x  24-25 
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All  woods  shipped  to  this  area  should,  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  It  would  bu 
necessary  to  forward  a  few  sample  staves  and  c.i.f.  prices  Genoa.  Recent  com- 
petitive c.i.f.  prices  Genoa  from  overseas  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  exporters. 
The  prices  referred  to  were  too  high. 

As  a  rule  the  barrels  are  manufactured  locally,  and  are  nowadays  almost 
invariably  made  from  chestnut  wood  of  Italian  origin,  which  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  any  imported  wood.  However,  for  the  big  wine  casks  of  1  or  2 
hectolitres,  as  well  as  for  fruit  barrels,  there  is  a  certain  importation  of  oak 
staves  from  Jugoslavia.  The  price  at  which  these  are  offered  per  cubic  metre 
c.i.f.  Turin  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file 
No.  14079) .  Prices  of  oak  staves  are  guided  by  the  price  of  the  Italian  chestnut 
staves  of  the  same  size.  The  prices  at  which,  these  are  being  offered  to-day  are 
also  on  file,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  more  important  cask  manufacturers  operating 
in  Piedmont,  to  whom  Canadian  exporters  might  submit  offers  if  after  a  perusal 
of  prices  they  feel  that  they  can  meet  competition. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  IN  NORTHWEST  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  June  21,  1928. — In  a  report  recently  published  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  [No.  1272]  on  the  Italian  tanning  industry  a  section  was 
devoted  to  the  leather  market,  chiefly  as  regards  Lombardy.  The  subjoined 
report  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary,  and  is  the  result  of  observations  on 
a  recent  survey  of  the  situation  in  Piedmont. 

Of  all  the  Italian  provinces,  Piedmont  in  northwestern  Italy  is  probably 
the  most  keenly  interested  in  the  leather  industry.  At  Turin,  the  capital  city, 
a  brisk  trade  is  done  in  hides  and  skins.  At  Alexandria  there  are  hat  manu- 
facturing plants,  such  as  Borsalinos,  requiring  hatters'  leather,  as  well  as  a 
flourishing  shoe  industry.  Piedmont  is  also  the  seat  of  the  automobile  industry, 
which  makes  extensive  use  of  leather  for  upholstery. 

Boot  and  shoe  leathers  are  always  in  good  demand,  due  to  the  development 
of  the  Italian  shoemaking  industry.  In  Piedmont  there  are  a  great  number  of 
small  concerns,  as  well  as  four  large  factories  with  capital  varying  from  over  one 
million  to  six  million  lire.  The  aggregate  annual  output  of  these  four  large  fac- 
tories is  not  less  than  800,000  pairs. 

Hydraulic  and  mechanical  leathers  find  a  good  market.  Four  or  five  firms 
manufacture  transmission  belting,  but  their  output  is  insufficient  for  the  market 
and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  imports. 

Hatters'  leather  is  in  steady  demand.  The  chief  buyers  are  the  Societa 
An.  Giuseppe  Borsalino  &  Fratello  and  the  Societa  Anomima  G.  B.  Borsaline 
fu  Lazzaro,  both  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Societa  Anomima  Cappellificio  Cervo 
of  Sagliano  Micca,   These  firms  produce  over  2,500,000  hats  a  year. 

The  market  in  Piedmont  for  fancy  and  bookbinding  leathers  and  leather 
for  travelling  requisites  and  sports  goods  is  more  restricted.  The  demand  for 
leathers  is  negligible  except  for  use  in  the  automobile  industry.  At  Turin  the 
Fiat  Company,  the  Fabbrica  Automobili  Lancia,  and  body  builders  such  as 
Garavini,  Alessio  and  Farina-  consume  this  product.  The  Fiat  Company  are 
stated  to  have  discarded  the  imitation  leather  which  was  used  in  their  old 
models;  their  consumption  is  about  350  hides  daily. 

In  Piedmont  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  only  a  local  industry,  and  glove 
leathers  are  not  in  such  large  demand  as  in  Lombardy.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  demand  for  leather  overcoats  and  jackets,  in  which  there  is  some 
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export  trade.  The  Italian  tanneries  supply  practically  all  the  needs  of  the 
province  in  sole  leathers,  and  even  do  some  export.  The  quality  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  upper  leather  produced  locally  is  good.  Reference  is  made  here  to 
leather  such  as  kips,  black  and  coloured,  or  mineral  tanning  and  of  mixed  tan- 
ning, and  goats,  black  and  coloured,  of  mineral  tanning.  Finer  qualities,  such 
as  (a)  calf-skin  and  kid,  black,  coloured,  glazed  and  chamois;  (b)  kips,  patent 
and  chamois;  (c)  fancy  leather  (seal,  crocodile,  lizard,  etc),  are  inadequately 
supplied  locally,  and  imports  come  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  German  chrome  calf  and  patent  leather  are  well  liked.  Lining  leathers 
(sheepskins  and  basils),  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  come  chiefly  from 
France.  Good  fancy  leathers  and  bookbinding  leathers  come  from  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  Italian  product  is  inferior  in  finish  and  the  English  is 
too  high-priced. 

Great  Britain  has  done  some  of  the  motor  upholstery  hide  business  referred 
to  above,  but  the  local  producers  at  Turin,  the  Concerie  Italiane  Riunite  (C.I.R.) 
and  the  Societa  'Anonima  Fratelli  Durio,  do  an  excellent  business  in  this  line. 
The  hides  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Spain,  particularly 
russet  splits  and  grain  sides,  either  half-tanned  or  unfinished,  and  are  finished 
locally.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
hatters'  leather,  consisting  of  sheepskin  ready  cut  into  bands.  The  English 
product  is  dearer  than  that  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

By  making  careful  survey  of  market  conditions  and  appointing  capable 
agents,  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  been  able  to  enter  this  market. 
A  general  agent  with  his  own  subagents  in  all  the  important  centres  of  con- 
sumption is  the  best  method  of  approach.  Adequate  stocks  should  be  available 
to  agents  for  filling  all  small  orders  promptly. 

Canada's  best  chance  for  entry  into  this  market  is  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
upper  leathers,  and  possibly  also  in  fancy  leathers.  The  American  types 
exported  in  these  leathers  should  be  studied.  Competition  will  be  keen  and  is 
such  that  it  should  only  be  faced  by  strong  firms.  While  the  demand  for  motor 
upholstery  hides  is  subject  to  seasonal  variations,  fine  upper  leathers  are  always 
in  demand. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Terms  allowed  by  local  tanneries  to  shoe  manufacturers  vary  from  three 
up  to  six  months  from  date  of  invoice.  French  and  German  exporters  give  more 
restricted  terms,  which  never  exceed  four  months.  The  usual  conditions  are  2 
per  cent  discount  for  payment  at  thirty  days  from  invoice;  net  agreement  draft 
at  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  net  agreement  acceptance  at  120  days.  Some 
United  States  firms  allow  5  per  cent  discount  for  ready  cash,  and  accept  net 
payments  at  120  days.   British  firms  are  too  rigid  in  their  conditions. 

The  movement  of  the  market  must  be  followed  closely,  as  types  are  sought 
for  changes.  The  manager  or  a  technical  expert  from  the  factory  should  be 
sent  out  occasionally  to  give  support  to  the  agent  and  to  call  with  him  on  the 
clientele.    The  German  factories  follow  this  practice  regularly. 

The  value  of  the  stock  carried  by  local  importers  and  dealers  ranges  from 
one  million  lire  for  the  smaller  firms  up  to  ten  million  lire  in  the  case  of  large 
merchants.  The  value  of  the  stock  supplied  to  an  agent  with  a  depot  is  gener- 
ally smaller,  although  some  United  States  firms  furnish  their  general  agents 
with  stocks  valued  at  as  much  as  one  million  lire.  The  commission  given  varies 
from  1  to  10  per  cent,  the  average  for  ordinary  leathers  being  from  2  to  3  per 
cent  and  for  fine  leathers  from  3  to  5  per  cent.   United  States  firms  are  the  most 
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generous,  allowing  usually  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  As  a  rule  no  liability 
clause  is  imposed  on  the  agent  for  bad  debts.  One  Spanish  exporter  demands 
this,  but  allows  a  further  5  per  cent  on  all  orders  to  its  agent. 

Until  an  entry  into  this  market  has  been  definitely  established,  prices  must 
be  placed  as  low  as  to  relinquish  almost  all  profit.  An  agent  should  be  appointed 
only  after  the  visit  of  a  competent  person  from  the  factory.  The  import  busi- 
ness chiefly  is  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  either  directly  or  through  the 
manufacturer's  agent.  However,  there  are  also  some  consumers,  particularly 
in  the  shoemaking  industry,  who  place  their  contracts  direct.  Terms  should  be 
c.i.f.  Genoa.  Contributions  are  made  towards  agents'  advertising  expenses  and 
they  are  supplied  with  propaganda,  sample  hides,  and  small  leather  sundries  for 
gratuitous  distribution. 

The  International  Show  of  Leather  Industries  at  Milan  should  be  visited 
annually.  There  is  no  special  buying  season,  but  for  certain  seasonal  lines  con- 
tracts are  made  in  July,  August,  and  December  respectively. 

No  special  packing  is  necessary.  Shoe  leathers  are  shipped  packed  in  cases, 
the  average  weight  of  a  case  being  100  to  150  kilograms.  Motor-upholstery 
hides  are  packed  in  jute  bales,  weighing  from  50  to  100  kilograms. 

Only  large  houses  correspond  in  English.  French  should  be  used  in  cor- 
respondence where  good  Italian  is  not  available. 

TYPES  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  FOR  PIEDMONT 

The  raw  hides  and  skins  most  sought  after  in  Piedmont  are  from  Pied- 
montese  slaughter-houses,  known  under  the  name  of  "  Macello  Italiano " 
(Italian  slaughtered). 

Large  quantities  of  raw  skins  are  imported,  particularly:  (a)  from  La 
Plata,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires — calves  and  cows,  especially  in  weights 
of  11  to  12  pounds,  20  per  cent  of"  Maldesechos  ",  preferable  winter  fur. 

(6)  From,  Calcutta — Daccas,  especially  the  best  Dacca  slaughtered  and 
mixed  Dacca  slaughtered  qualities,  in  weights  of  1\  to  8  pounds,  and  dry-salted 
Agras.  For  the  manufacture  of  belts,  buffaloes  from  Calcutta  are  sought  after, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  sandals  young  buffaloes  are  needed. 

(c)  From  China,  and  especially  from  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  the  best 
selected  and  buffaloes  are  imported.  Winter  fur  is  preferred. but  second  qualities 
are  also  bought.  Usually  the  weights  sought  are  6  to  10  pounds.  Every  weight, 
however,  is  bought.  Petit-gris  and  kolinsky,  etc.,  are  imported  from  China  for 
furs.    These  are  bought  raw  and  tanned  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  12,  1928. — Conditions  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  have  continued  to  be  normal.  Retail  sales  in  most  lines  are 
reported  as  being  satisfactory,  and  the  wholesale  trade  is  enjoying  a  good  turn- 
over. The  leading  industries  continue  to  show  improvement  owing  principally 
to  better  demands  from  abroad,  and  the  annual  reports  for  1927  of  the  larger 
firms,  which  have  been  coming  out  during  the  first  half  of  1928,  reflect  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  stability  and  steadiness.  There  are  nevertheless  complaints  in 
some  quarters  about  the  sharpness  of  competition  and  the  small  margin  of 
profit.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  while  the  ceramic 
and  wooden  shoe  manufacturers  are  also  going  through  a  lean  period. 

The  index  figure  for  wholesale  prices  stood  at  152  in  May,  compared  with 
153  in  April.    For  foodstuffs  alone  it  was  162.    The  retail  index  during  April 
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and  May  stood  at  91  in  comparison  with  100  for  the  period  1921-25.  On  May 
26,  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  were  unemployed,  with  the 
diamond  and  cigar  and  tobacco  industries  the  heaviest  sufferers. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  State  revenues  show  a  substantial 
increase  when  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1927,  having  risen  from  274,- 
577,565  fl.  to  362,783,505  fl.  In  May,  1928,  receipts  were  98,379,915  fl.  against 
49,160,849  fl.  in  May,  1927,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  increased 
incomes  from  almost  all  sources. 

The  statement  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  of  July  2  showed  a  note  circulation 
of  828,755,160  fl.  in  comparison  with  823,432,435  fl.  on  April  2  and  840,031.910  fl. 
on  January  2.  Deposits  remain  at  44,968,704  fl.  and  foreign  bills  at  195,765,049  fl. 
against  181,635,478  fl.  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Loans  amounted  to  143,154,717 
fl.,  while  domestic  bills  and  promissory  notes  discounted  had  a  value  of 
51,592,421  fl. 

On  the  issue  market  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  April  from  the  March 
figure,  but  a  stiffening  in  May  and  June  brought  the  total  value  of  the  new 
issues  for  the  second  quarter  up  to  220,319,000  fl.  compared  with  188,658,000  fl. 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1928.  The  total  for  the  half  year  was  388,977,000  fl. 
against  267,805,000  fl.  during  the  same  period  in  1927. 

Owing  to  influence  from  foreign  sources,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  buoy- 
ancy on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  during  the  month  of  June.  Sugar  and 
rubber  have  both  been  quiet,  and  the  latter  has  reacted  on  tobacco.  Among 
the  industrials,  the  shares  of  both  artificial  silk  and  Philips'  Gloeilampen  have 
registered  a  decline. 

Sea-borne  traffic  into  Dutch  ports  has  been  brisk,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  effects  of  the  British  coal  strike  were  felt  during  the  first  months  of  the 
past  year,  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1928  show  no  appreciable 
change. 

The  shipping  movement  in  Rotterdam  harbour  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1928  stood  at  5,101,099  tons  net  compared  with  5,166,219  tons  in  Hamburg 
and  5,062,306  in  Antwerp. 

LAWN   MOWERS   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  florin  equals,  say,  40  cents  Canadian.] 

Rotterdam,  May  31,  1928. — Although  no  lawn  mowers  are  manufactured 
in  the  Netherlands  and  all  those  used  must  be  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  market  is  a  restricted  one.  They  are  not  used  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
other  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  where  lawns  are  more  commonly 
seen.  In  the  larger  cities  in  Holland,  in  particular,  the  terrain  in  front  of 
the  dwellings  instead  of  being  covered  with  grass  is  occupied  with  flower  beds 
interspersed  with  gravel  or  crushed-shell  paths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
urban residences  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  population  as  well  as  many  of 
the  smaller  villas  have  lawns  and  are  consequently  actual  or  potential  users  of 
mowing  machines. 

Lawn  mowers  are  not  separately  classified  in  the  Dutch  trade  statistics 
and  thus  no  definite  figures  as  to  imports  are  available,  but  the  business  is 
divided  between  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  England,  with  the  two  former 
a  long  distance  in  the  lead  and  German  imports  probably  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  from  the  United  States.  The  Germans  have  most  of  the  business  in 
the  cheapest  lines  of  mowers,  which  find  the  readiest  sale,  while  the  Americans 
sell  the  more  expensive  machines  for  the  smaller  quality  market.    The  English 
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contributions  are  confined  to  motor  mowers,  for  which  a  limited  sale  exists  to 
the  larger  country  estates  and  to  public  bodies,  although  in  addition  there  is  at 
least  one  cheap  English  mower  being  sold. 

So  strong  is  the  demand  for  the  cheap  lines  that  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  agents  have  dropped  connections  with  American  exporters  to  take  up  the 
sale  of  German-made  mowers.  From  the  point  of  view  of  price  these  defy 
competition,  and  another  advantage  which  they  carry  with  them  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  ordered  and  the  speed  with  which  orders  are  filled 
owing  to  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  factories  to  the  Dutch  market. 

As  an  example  of  German  prices  offered  to  importers  in  Holland  the  fol- 
lowing will  suffice: — 

Widths 

Number  of  Blades  8"  10"  12" 

3   Fl.  9.90    Fl.  10.25    Fl.  10.50 

4   Fl.  10.50    Fl.  10.90 

4  (with  ball  bearings)   Fl.  13.00    Fl.  14.50 

The  packing  cases  are  included  without  extra  cost,  and  when  there  is  a 
single  purchase  of  six  mowers  there  is  a  discount  of  2^  per  cent,  and  if  twelve 
are  bought  this  discount  is  increased  to  4  per  cent.  The  terms  asked  by  this 
manufacturer  are  thirty  days  net.  In  the  retailers'  shops  mowers  sell  at  any- 
thing from  12.50  fl.  for  the  cheapest  up  to  1,100  fl.  for  a  good  motor-driven 
machine.  Different  makes  of  American  mowers  may  be  purchased  at  prices 
ranging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  fl.  up  to  90  fl.  To  meet  German  competi- 
tion, stocks  of  American  machines  are  carried  by  importers  to  enable  them  to 
make  rapid  delivery  to  the  purchasers.  More  attractive  in  appearance,  these 
are  more  often  seen  on  display  in  the  retailers'  windows  than  their  Continental 
rivals. 

In  conclusion,  the  market  in  Holland  for  lawn  mowers  may  be  said  to  be 
very  competitive  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreign  exporters,  who  are  assisted 
by  being  ab]e  to  do  business  in  the  Netherlands  without  the  payment  of  import 
duty.  A  new  and  unknown  make  of  lawn  mower  to  secure  a  foothold  must  be 
extremely  low  in  price  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  certain  physical  qualifications. 


NEW  USE  FOR  APPLES  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  May  30,  1928. — A  firm  in  Bischofszell,  Switzerland,  ordinarily 
engaged  in  the  making  of  preserves,  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  concentrated  non-alcoholic  apple  juice.  This  is  advertised 
as  liquid  apple  with  the  added  benefit  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely  and  by  means 
of  which  it  is  hoped  the  Swiss  apple  crop  may  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  principal  use  of  the  juice  is  as  a  beverage,  although  its  employment  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  foods  is  also  suggested.  By  a  low-temperature  pro- 
cess the  juice  is  removed  from  the  apple,  which  is  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  its 
ordinary  weight  and  bulk  and  to  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  fruit. 
In  the  course  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  stated  that  only  the  water  and  the  indiges- 
tible fibrous  material  are  removed  from  the  fruit  and  all  the  valuable  ingredients 
and  properties  of  the  fresh  apple  are  retained  unchanged. 

Experiments  in  connection  with  this  process,  which  cover  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  were  begun  with  a  view  to  making  use  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
apples  which  are  ordinarily  of  but  little  commercial  value  and  also  the  surplus 
which  occurs  when  there  is  a  heavy  harvest. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  on  a  mass  production  basis  is  about  half  a  cent 
per  kilo,  of  apples.    The  existing  plant  at  Bischofszell  can  deal  with  fifteen 
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wagon  loads  of  apples  per  day,  and  its  cost,  inclusive  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  is  estimated  at  $144,000.  The  finished  product  retails  ar 
from  $0.58  per  kilo,  when  sold  in  bulk  to  $0.37  in  half-kilo,  bottles.  The 
demand  is  already  said  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  it  is  being 
exported  to  a  large  number  of  countries.  In  appearance  the  concentrate 
resembles  a  dark  brown  syrup,  and  when  diluted  with  water  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1 
for  use  as  a  beverage  it  resembles  cider,  although  the  taste  is  not  the  same  but 
rather  that  of  the  fresh  apple. 

The  present  plans  of  the  discoverers  of  the  process  are  gradually  to  expand 
and  to  open  factories  in  foreign  countries  where  there  are  large  apple  crops 
which  can  be  advantageously  made  use  of. 

THE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  JAPAN  IN  1927 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  15,  1928. — Though  figures  for  the  total  quantities  of  lumber 
imported  in  1927  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  surmised  that  they  were  greater 
than  those  for  1926,  judging  from  conditions  at  the  four  principal  ports,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya,  Osaka  and  Kobe.  Throughout  the  year  a  fairly  steady  business 
was  maintained  notwithstanding  the  panic  that  occurred  during  the  spring 
months.  In  comparison  with  1925  and  1926,  the  market  for  foreign  lumber  was 
quiet  and  favourable,  while  in  the  two  preceding  years  the  volume  fluctuated 
considerably  and  prices  changed  as  much  as  50  per  cent  during  a  period  of  two 
months. 

As  a  result  of  favourable  market  conditions  in  the  autumn  of  1926,  both 
imported  quantities  and  stocks  increased  during  December  and  in  January  of 
1927,  and  prices  fell.  In  February  and  March,  however,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  and  shortened  stocks,  the  markets  became  more  favourable.  During 
the  period  April  to  June  the  most  important  event  that  took  place  was  the  panic 
which  occurred  on  April  17,  when  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  delivery  of  shipments  from  the  steamship  companies  owing  to  their 
refusal  for  a  time  to  deliver  consignments  under  the  usual  guarantee  of  the 
banks.  The  exchange  rate  at  this  time  suddenly  fell  from  $48  to  $46,  which 
naturally  raised  the  cost  of  foreign  lumber.  In  Kansai  district  during  this  period 
large  quantities  were  imported  and  stocks  on  hand  grew  in  proportion,  causing 
a  decline  in  prices.  In  Tokio,  although  the  market  was  depressed,  prices  were 
maintained  since  imports  decreased. 

During  the  summer  months  business  became  fairly  quiet.  At  this  time 
shipping  was  experiencing  a  period  of  depression  and  freight  rates  fell  consider- 
ably. Many  importers  took  advantage  of  this,  consignments  being  heavy  during 
the  period,  especially  into  Yokohama  and  Nagoya.  In  August,  imports  greatly 
exceeded  the  monthly  record,  but  in  spite  of  this  prices  did  not  fall  to  any  extent. 

For  the  last  three  months  of  1927  the  market  continued  quiet.  Prices  rose 
slightly  in  November,  but  were  depressed  later  by  the  anticipation  of  increased 
arrivals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  recession. 

During  October,  November  and  December  freight  rates  generally  increased, 
as  wheat  shipments  are  heaviest  at  this  period,  but  in  1927  they  did  not  rise  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  This  was  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber 
trade  was  being  conducted  on  more  business-like  lines  than  heretofore  and  ship- 
ping companies  were  anxious  to  obtain  cargoes  of  lumber. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  certain  kinds  of  lumber 
imported  from  Canada  into  Japan  during  1926  and  1927.  These  figures  do  not 
give  the  total  imports,  but  they  are  the  most  detailed  that  are  so  far  available: — 

1926  1927 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Cedar  logs  in  M  feet  B.M                      143,002  $1,860,380  109,434  $1,243,789 

Other  logs  in  M  feet  B.M                      18,569  211,489  21,893  233,483 

Piling  in  lin.  feet                                   516,242  65,359  889,319  101,063 

Cedar  boards  in  M  feet  B.M                    67,611  1,409,082  79,113  1,624,640 

Hemlock  boards  in  M  feet  B.M               18,206  400,135  21.169  481,465 

Spruce  boards  in  M  feet  B.M                     153  25,837  126  25,721 

Square  timber  Douglas  fir  in  M  feet 

B.M                                                78,977  1,593,560  81,189  1,645,197 

Square   timber    other    than  Douglas 

fir  in  M  feet  B.M                                 592  12,215  2,621  52,224 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  10,  1928. — General  business  conditions  in  Japan  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1928  show  that  the  period  of  depression  from  which  Japan  has 
been  suffering  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  not  yet  passed.  The"  foreign 
trade  balance  was  more  favourable  on  the  surface,  as  the  excess  of  imports 
amounted  to  234,000,000  yen,  representing  a  decrease  of  61,000,000  yen  from 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the 
January  to  June  period  of  this  year  amounting  to  1,177,060,000  yen.  But  the 
decline  in  the  excess  of  imports  was  the  result  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  exports. 
During  the  period  under  review,  the  value  of  the  exports  fell  from  948,972,000 
yen  to  942,764,000  yen. 

The  principal  factor  in  preventing  any  real  improvement  has  been  the 
recent  trouble  in  China.  This  caused  a  serious  drop  in  the  value  of  the  yen 
exchange,  and  there  was  a  strong  anti-Japanese  boycott  both  in  South  China 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  latter  factor  caused  a  considerable  drop 
in  the  exports  of  Japan  to  these  countries.  In  addition  the  unsettled  political 
situation  has  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  business. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Irregularity  characterized  the  foreign  exchange  situation  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  yen-dollar  rate  was  raised  to  $46f  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
affected  by  the  decrease  in  the  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  140,000,000  yen. 
On  January  7  it  went  up  to  $47.  Due  to  the  import  season  and  political  strife, 
the  rate  turned  downward  later  and  remained  unchanged  at  $46J  until  March  22. 

A  firmer  tone  then  began  to  be  felt  owing  to  the  prospective  conclusion 
of  the  Tokio  Dento  loans  and  the  decrease  of  the  excess  of  imports.  It  ran  up 
to  $47  on  March  23  and  to  $48  on  March  28.  Reaction  then  set  in,  reducing  the 
rate  to  $47|,  at  which  it  remained  till  April  25. 

Sundry  unfavourable  factors  have  cropped  up  since  the  latter  part  of  April. 
The  sending  of  Japanese  troops  to  Shantung  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
exchange  situation.  The  vigorous  selling  of  yen  and  the  buying  of  silver,  aggra- 
vated by  the  Tsinan  incident  and  the  political  uncertainties  at  home,  tended  to 
send  the  quotations  downward.  On  May  8  the  yen-dollar  rate  sank  to  $46|, 
and  finally  it  touched  as  low  as  $45-|. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  situation  began  a 
vigorous  buying  movement.  The  rate  revived  to  $46f  on  May  11,  and  after 
that  it  remained  almost  unchanged  despite  the  conclusion  of  the  Tokio  Dento 
loans  and  the  advent  of  the  export  season.    A  rather  dull  export  trade  and 
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delayed  import  of  raw  cotton  accounted  for  this.   The  rate  stood  at 
end  of  June. 

EXPORTS 

Of  the  three  principal  exports  of  this  country,  raw  silk  totalled  in  value 
331,207,000  yen  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year — a  decline  in  value 
of  29,558,000  yen  from  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Cotton 
yarn  decreased  8,085,000  yen,  the  total  value  amounting  to  13,622,000  yen.  The 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  decreased  by  6,439,000  yen;  the  total  was  171,683,000 
yen.  While  raw  silk  exports,  as  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  were  rather 
large  due  to  the  continued  consumption  in  the  United  States,  the  value  dropped 
owing  to  the  wide  fluctuation  in  price.  The  following  figures  show  the  exports 
of  the  principal  products  from  Japan  for  the  two  periods  January  to  June,  1927 
and  1928,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease: — 

Exports 

Rice  and  bran  

Beans  

Marine  products  

Wheat  flour  

Refined  tea  

Sugar  

Beer  

Canned  provision  

Waste  and  floss  silk  

Lumber  

Raw  silk  

Cotton  yarn  

Iron  

Straw  braid  

Matches  

Silk  textiles  

Cotton  textiles  

Hosiery  

Hats  

Buttons  

Paper  

Cement  

Porcelain  

Glass  and  products  

Insulated  wire  

Metal  products  

Rubber  tire  

Machinery  

Toys  


1  QOQ 

LvJ,  1 

Increase  or 

Jan.-June 

J  an.-J  une 

Decrease 

1  l.UUU  ) 

X  1,UUU  ) 

(Y1,000) 

578 

3,258 

2,680 

5,145 

3,167 

+ 

1.978 

8,896 

8,451 

+ 

445 

y,Ooo 

+ 

3.494 

2,309 

2,706 

397 

21,779 

14,814 

+ 

6,965 

2,714 

1,989 

+ 

727 

9,255 

7,155 

+ 

2,100 

4,839 

6,845 

2,006 

8,379 

6,769 

+ 

1,612 

331,207 

360,795 

29.588 

13,622 

21,707 

8,055 

2,460 

1,436 

+ 

1,024 

1,923 

4,233 

2,310 

3,693 

3,809 

116 

64.838 

65,504 

666 

17i;683 

178,122 

6,439 

15,943 

12,278 

+ 

3.665 

4,154 

3,552 

+ 

602 

4,465 

5,188 

723 

12,980 

9,572 

+ 

3.408 

3,846 

3,225 

+ 

621 

16,624 

13,397 

+ 

3,227 

7,714 

7,892 

178 

1,364 

671 

+ 

693 

7,700 

6,360 

+ 

1,340 

2,589 

2,153 

+ 

436 

4,631 

5,322 

791 

5,548 

4,671 

+ 

877 

178,861 

165,031 

+ 

13,830 

IMPORTS 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  imports  for  the  two  periods  January 
to  June,  1927  and  1928,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case:  — 


1928  1927  Increase  or 

Imports  Jan.-June  Jan.-June  Decrease 

(Y1.000)  (Y1,000)  (Y1.000) 

Rice  and  bran                                               20,678  62,433  —  41,755 

Wheat                                                          43,676  34,813  +  8.863 

Beans                                                           39,337  34,221  +  5.116 

Eggs                                                              3.753  5.961  -  2.208 

Sugar                                                           35,885  41,330  -  5.445 

Rubber                                                         14,501  15,598  —  1.097 

Raw  cotton   286.554  390,263  —103.709 

Hemp                                                             6.019  10.871  -  4.852 

Wool                                                            78.779  57.353  +  21.426 

Ammonium  sulphate                                      22,756  18,707  +  4.049 

Phosphatic  ores                                                5,466  4,141  +  1.325 

Bean  cake                                                     71,119  84,064  -  12.945 

Coal                                                           17,033  16,830  +  203 

Mineral  ores                                                  7,954  4,051  +  3.303 

Lumber                                                        55,657  43,413  +  12,244 
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IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN — Concluded 

1928  1927  Increase  or 

Imports                                              Jan.-June  Jan.- June  Decrease 

(Y1,000)  (Y1,000)  (Y1,000) 

Sorghum                                                        7.693  6,553  +  1,140 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash                               7,285  6,476  +  809 

Coal  tar  dyes                                                 5,357  2.658  +  2,699 

Worsted  vain                                               15,597  15,704  -  107 

Pulp                                                              5,628  6,361  -  733 

Lead                                                            7,721  8,031  -  310 

Iron                                                             69,651  67,520  +  2.131 

Kerosene  oil                                                 13.867  4,989  +  8,878 

Cotton  textiles                                                3.668  3,562  +  106 

Woollen  textiles                                            14,325  12,859  +  1,466 

Paper                                                             6,988  7,687  -  699 

Leather  and  hides                                          5,066  5.688  —  622 

Watches  and  parts                                        41.110  40,367  +  743 

Machinery                                                    43,511  41,866  +  1.645 

Others                                                        253,616  251,971  +  1,645 


PROJECTED   INTERNATIONAL   SAMPLE   FAIR   IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  15,  1928. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  large  annual  Sample 
Fair  at  Kobe  beginning  in  1931,  modelled  on  the  Leipzig  Fair.  This  enterprise  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Hyogo  prefectural  officials,  and  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
commemorate  the  Imperial  enthronement  ceremony  which  is  to  take  place  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  several  of  the  buildings  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  forth- 
coming ceremony  can  be  taken  over  by  the  prefectural  authorities  for  use  as 
permanent  display  buildings.  It  is  also  intended  to  erect  a  main  building  of  five 
stories  covering  20,000  tsubo  (one  tsubo  equals  6  square  feet)  at  a  cost  of 
2,500,000  yen.  The  initial  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  fair  (including  the  pro- 
vision of  buildings  and  equipment)  is  estimated  at  5,850,000  yen.  In  order  that 
this  exhibition  should  not  interfere  with  the  one  held  at  Leipzig,  it  will  be  opened 
for  fifty  days  during  April  and  May  of  each  year.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  foreign  visitors  to  attend  both  fairs,  and  it  will  enable  them  to  be  in  Japan 
during  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  It  is  hoped  to  attract  exhibits 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  confine  them  to  industries 
but  to  embrace  arts  and  crafts  as  well. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  funds  for  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  national  subsidy  and  public  donations,  will  be  completed  within 
three  years.  The  prefectural  authorities  expect  to  obtain  the  revenue  for  the 
running  expenses  from  the  commissions  on  business  transacted,  and  from  charges 
for  the  exhibits  during  the  season.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  business  transactions 
during  one  season  should  amount  to  1,230,000,000  yen,  which  is  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  yearly  trade  of  Japan. 

Apart  from  the  Sample  Fair,  it  is  intended  to  establish  an  institute  for 
economic  research.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  80,000  yen  will  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  institute  is  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
International  Sample  Fair  by  collecting  necessary  data,  and  by  investigating 
methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  sample  fairs  in  foreign  countries. 

EMPIRE   SHOPPING  WEEK,  DEMERARA,   BRITISH  GUIANA 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  writes  under 
date  July  7  that  the  week  commencing  October  8  has  been  set  aside  as  Empire 
Shopping  Week  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana.  In  view  of  the 
success  with  which  this  form  of  advertising  has  recently  met  in  Canada, 
exporters  and  manufacturers  would  do  well  in  arranging  with  their  agents  in 
Demerara  to  make  a  suitable  display. 
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MARKET  FOR  ALUMINIUMWARE  IN  JAVA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  guilder  =  approximately  -10  cents.] 

Batavia,  June  16,  1928. — Manufactured  aluminiumware  for  household  use 
was  imported  into  Java  to  a  value  of  205,777  guilders  in  1927  against  182,760 
guilders  in  1926,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  five  main  headings  under  which  manufac- 
tured aluminium  is  classified  by  the  customs  authorities  and  the  supplying 
countries  in  order  of  importance  for  1927: — 


Java  Tiffin 
Casseroles  Carriers 
Guilders  Guilders 


Germany    . . 
Netherlands .  .  . 
Great  Britain  . 
Switzerland. .  . 

Austria  , 

Belgium  

British  India.  . 

Japan  

Other  countries. 


5,481 
4,338 


24,386 
2,657 


Kitchen 
Ware 
Guilders 
20,202 
11,026 
4,887 
4,422 


1,254 
1,238 


Tableware 
Guilders 
101,787 
8,924 
1,152 

2,012 
1,875 

1,127 

2,501 


Water 
Kettles 
Guilders 
5,642 


866 


Total 


9,819 


27,043 


43,029 


119,378  6,508 


While  the  Netherlands  is  shown  as  the1  second  largest  exporter,  it  is  very 
probable  that  part  of  these  figures  cover  transhipments  from  Germany.  In  a 
survey  made  of  local  stores  no  aluminiumware  was  found  marked  as  originating 
in  Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  every  store  German  aluminiumware 
was  to  be  seen.  In  a  great  many  instances  both  maker's  name  and  country  of 
origin  were  lacking.  In  one  of  the  finest  department  stores  in  Java,  a  large 
assortment  of  aluminium  was  on  display,  carrying  neither  brand  nor  country  of 
origin.  It  was,  however,  stated  to  be  of  German  manufacture.  Similarly, 
practically  every  aluminium  article  in  a  large  "  toko  "  or  Chinese  store  was 
found  to  be  of  either  German  or  Swiss  make. 

Canada  with  its  large  production  of  aluminium,  made  by  the  use  of  cheap 
hydro-electric  energy,  should  be  able  to  compete  in  this  product. 


TWO  CLASSES  OF  PURCHASERS 

Manufacturers  are  advised  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  to  cater  to, 
the  native  and  the  European.  Though  the  native  trade  is  confined  to  certain 
definite  staple  lines  such  as  pots,  small  articles  of  kitchenware  and  casseroles, 
it  is  by  far  the  largest.. 

With  this  class  of  trade  price  is  the  one  and  only  consideration.  The  cheaper 
the  article  the  better  opportunity  there  is  of  quantity  sales.  The  native  asks 
for  no  country  of  origin  and  cares  nothing  for  a  guarantee  that  the  product  is 
99  per  cent  pure.  He  goes  in  search  of  a  certain  article,  and  buys  only  when  the 
lowest  price  is  found.  It  is  in  this  trade  especially  that  Germany  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  amounting  to  77  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  excluding  the  Nether- 
lands exports  as  being  of  German  origin. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  at  present  among  the  natives  for  what  is 
now  known  as  a  Java  casserole.  This  article  must  be  made  of  the  cheapest 
grade  of  aluminium.  In  appearance  it  looks  like  a  small  kitchen  bowl,  with 
handles  and  a  sunk-in  top.  Casseroles  of  this  type  must  come  in  sets  of  five, 
six  or  seven,  and  ranging  in  size  from  16,  18,  22  and  24  centimetres  up.  The 
size  denotes  the  diameter  across  the  top.  These  casseroles  arrive  packed  twelve 
sets  to  a  case  "  nested,"  a  method  which  results  in  a  low  freight  rate.    One  dis- 
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tributor  in  Batavia  is  willing  to  place  a  trial  order  for  twenty  cases  if  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  will  quote  a  competitive  price. 

The  German  product  is  landing  here  at  approximately  $3  per  set  of  five 
pieces  or  say  $36  a  case.  A  sample  casserole  will  be  sent  by  this  office  to  any 
interested  manufacturer  upon  request. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  DISTRIBUTORS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  distributors,  those  who  specialize  in  selling  to  the 
tokos  or  Chinese  dealer  trade,  and  the  agent  who  sells  to  the  European  depart- 
ment stores.  However,  since  1926  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
department  stores  to  buy  direct.  The  distributor  who  buys  outright  is  inclined 
to  demand  too  large  a  profit,  thus  keeping  down  the  sales  of  the  manufacturer 
whom  he  represents. 

The  European  and  Eurasian  class  of  trade  is  small.  Double  boilers,  pots 
with  side  handles,  and  kettles  are  probably  the  three  main  articles  bought. 
These  are  carried  by  the  Chinese  retailer,  as  well  as  by  the  European  depart- 
ment store.  Prices  in  the  latter  are  approximately  75  per  cent  dearer  than  in 
the  tokos.  Europeans,  however,  are  patronizing  the  tokos  in  increasing  numbers, 
so  that  their  prices  are  the  ones  to  go  by. 

Though  the  European  ,store  buys  direct,  it  has  a  heavy  overhead,  land 
extends  credit.  The  toko  usually  buys  through  an  Enropean  distributor,  has  a 
small  overhead,  and  the  majority  of  sales  are  cash.  In  one  of  the  latter  stores 
Swiss-made  double  boilers,  medium  size,  were  selling  for  three  guilders  ($1.20). 
An  ordinary  saucepan  of  16  centimetres  diameter  was  retailing  at  2-50  guilders 
($1),  while  a  German  water  boiler  (kettle)  of  16  centimetres  was  selling  for 
4-50  guilders  ($3.40). 

The  market  of  the  Middle  East,  in  some  commodities  at  least,  is  bound  to 
remain  one  of  price  first  and  quality  last.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  will  only 
cater  to  this  large  potential  market,  with  a  cheap  line  that  carries  no  name;, 
guarantee,  or  brand,  it  is  felt  that  a  large  share  of  the  present  import  trade  in 
kitchen  aluminiumware  could  be  turned  to  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Newfoundland 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1275  (July  7,  1928,  page  23),  regarding  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  certificates  of  origin  to  be  furnished  for  goods  imported 
into  Newfoundland  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  are  similar  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  recommendation  of  1922.  The  form  in  ques- 
tion is  that  given  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade' 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Flying  Machines  to  Enter  Bahama  Islands  Duty  Free 

An  amendment  to  the  tariff  of  the  Bahama  Islands  assented  to  on  June  5, 
J928,  adds  to  the  duty-free  list  "Flying  machines  and  all  parts  thereof,  and  oils 
imported  solely  for  their  use." 

Trade  Agreement  with  Latvia  in  Effect 

The  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Latvia  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1267  (May  12,  1928,  page  707),  was  brought  into  force  as 
from  July  14. 

An  outline  of  the  Latvian  customs  tariff  appeared  in  No.  1269  (May  26, 
1928,  pages  791-4).  See  also  article  on  Latvian  certificates  of  origin  in  No.  1269 
(May  26,  1928,  page  793),  and  No.  1275  (July  7,  1928,  page  34). 
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Cuban  Consular  Forms  to  be  in  Spanish  Language 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
advises  us  that  after  September  1,  1928,  Cuban  consular  invoice-  must  be  made 
out  in  the  Spanish  language  and  that  this  is  the  only  language  which  may  be 
used. 

Italian  Tariff  Concessions  for  Manufacturing 

A.  B.   MUDDIMANj  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  June  8,  1928. — Recently  a  project  was  submitted  to  the  Italian 
Chamber  for  the  conversion  into  law  of  a  Decree  of  April  15,  1928,  concerning 
the  temporary  admission  for  manufacture  of  certain  merchandise.  The  law 
refers  to  the  temporary  renovation  of  concessions  which  have  lapsed,  as  for 
instance  malt,  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  Italy,  and  to  the  extension  of 
further  temporary  importation  permits  for  other  materials,  such  as  metals  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  locks  and  special  chains. 

Of  special  interest  to  Canada  is  the  conversion  into  permanent  admission 
of  previously  temporary  permits  for  woods  used  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
car  bodies  such  as  elm,  male  oak,  beech,  common  and  American  walnut,  fir 
and  poplar,  squared  or  sawn  lengthwise. 

One  concession  refers  to  a  permit  for  the  permanent  importation  of  artificial 
horsehair  for  the  manufacture  of  women's  and  children's  hats  and  another 
permit  is  granted  for  a  period  of  two  years  for  cotton  plaits. 

The  temporary  importation  facilities  accorded  to  hoop  steel,  cold-rolled, 
iron  and  steel  wire,  round  or  square,  and  sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled, 
is  extended  to  such  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chains  with  plain  and 
with  roller  plate  links. 

A  temporary  concession  has  also  been  granted  for  the  following  items  used 
in  the  manufacture,  of  cells  and  electric  batteries:  Artificial  dioxide  of  man- 
ganese, paraffin,  zinc  plates,  chloride  of  ammonia,  colophony,  chloride  of  zinc, 
small  carbons  for  battery  cells. 

Austrian  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Hamburg,  July  19,  1928. — A  new  supplementary  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Hungary  came  into  force  in  Austria  on  July  15,  1928.  In  accordance  with  this 
treaty,  the  conventional  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  under  items  No.  23  and  24  of 
the  Austrian  tariff  is  fixed  at  2  gold  crowns  ($0-406)  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds).  This  fixed  duty  takes  the  place  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  under 
which  the  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  last  amounted  to  0-25  gold  crowns  ($0  05) 
per  100  kg.  The  treaty  with  Hungary  also  provides  for  a"  fixed  conventional 
duty  on  flour  and  other  milled  products  of  grain  except  of  corn  under  item  No. 
31  of  the  Austrian  tariff.  This  fixed  duty  amounts  to  5  gold  crowns  ($1015) 
per  100  kg.  and  replaces  the  former  conventional  rate  of  1-45  gold  crowns  addi- 
tional to  the  grain  duty,  which  therefore  last  amounted  to  1-70  gold  crowns 
($0-345)  per  100  kg.  Canadian  flour  is  at  present  subject  to  the  same  rate  of 
duty  on  importation  into  Austria  as  flour  from  other  countries. 

Import  of  Wheat  into  Horta  (Azores) 

The  British  Consulate  at  Lisbon  advises  that  Decree  No.  15,720,  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  July  13,  authorizes  the  importation  into  Horta  (Azores) 
of  200  tons  of  foreign  wheat  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Island  before  the  next 
harvest.    The  duties  to  be  paid  are  to  be  determined  later. 
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IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO   CANADIAN   PRODUCERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  general  manager  of  the  Civil  Service'  Supply  Association, 
London,  England,  and  Colonel  Allen,  the  managing  director,  will  be  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  two  weeks  from  August  24.  They  wish  to 
get  into  communication  with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  British  market.  Correspondence  can  await 
them  there.  These  gentlemen  are  on  an  important  mission  to  Canada,  and  are 
empowered  to  purchase  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  30,  1928 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  30,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July 
23,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  £ 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  '.  Peso 

Mexico  #  •  •$ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 


Parity 

July  23, 

July  30, 

1928 

1928 

.  1407 

!l390 

.1395 

.1391 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2678 

.2671 

.0252 

0252 

09^9 

.0392 

.'0392 

.0391 

.2382 

.2391 

.2388 

4.861 

4.8703 

4.8575 

.  1930 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4032 

.4022 

.1749 

.1751 

.1750 

.0526 

.0524 

.0523 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2678 

.2670 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1654 

.1646 

.2680 

.2683 

.2676 

.1930 

.1929 

.1925 

1.0000 

1 . 0093 

1.0000 

.4244 

.4234 

.4231 

.5462 

.1201 

.1198 

.1217 

.1220 

.1213 

.9733 

.9884 

.9875 

.4985 

.4715 

.4710 

4.8665 

4.0037 

4.0000 

.1930 

.1931 

.1931 

1.0342 

1.0247 

1.0237 

1.0000 

1.0078 

1.0007 

.4020 

.4022 

.4019 

.6612 

.6568 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

.4985 

.4591 

.4538 

.3709 

.4579 

.4537 

.5678 

.  5655 

.5650 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

4.86§ 

4.8600 

4.8575 

1.0000 

1.001— 1. 01| 

1.00§— 1 

1.0000 

l.OOf— 1.011 

1.00*— 1 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

635.  Gallon  Apples. — A  Manchester  canned  goods  importer  is  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  gallon  applies. 

636.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Manchester  canned  goods  importer  is  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

637.  Canned  Sliced  Ham. — A  Bristol  firm  of  produce  brokers  desire  Canadian  connec- 
tion for  sliced  ham  packed  in  8-ounce  tins.    Prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

638.  Canned  Pork  and  Be\ns. — A  Manchester  canned  goods  importer  is  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pork  and  beans. 

639.  Potatoes. — -A  commission  agent  and  importer  in  Havana  wish  to  sell  Canadian 
potatoes  for  account  of  shippers  and  own  account. 

640.  Onions. — A  commission  agent  and  importer  in  Havana  wish  to  sell  Canadian  onions 
for  account  of  shippers  and  on  their  own  account. 

641.  Lard. — A  Venezuelan  commission  agent  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lard. 

642.  Flour. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire  to 
represent  Canadian  flour  mills  in  Venezuela. 

643.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  flour  milling  company. 

644.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  and  importer  dn  Havana  wish  to  sell  Canadian  wheat 
flour  for  account  of  shippers  and  on  their  own  account. 

Miscellaneous 

645.  Druggists'  Sundries  and  Toilet  Requisites. — An  agent  in  South  Wales  desires  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  any  article  sold  by  druggists  with  a  view  to 
representation. 

646.  Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp.— Kalian  n^ent  is  desirous  of  importing  from  Canada 
bleached  sulphite  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

647.  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphite  Pulp. — Italian  firm  desire  to  import  from 
Canada  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

648.  Rayon  Pulp. — Italian  agent  is  desirous  of  importing  from  Canada  rayon  pulp  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 

649.  Silk  Hosiery. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  from  firms  dn  a  position  to  export  silk  hosiery. 

650.  Silk  Piece  Goods. — A  firm  of  importers  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  from  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  silk  piece  goods. 

651.  Wooden  ware  (Household)  and  Hardware— Aberdeen  firm  desire  to  obtain  some 
direct  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  household  woodenware  and  hardware,  all 
kinds. 

652.  Washing  Machines— A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  importers  in 
>iew  Zealand  are  anxious  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  of  electric  washing  machines  fitted 
with  centrifugal  drying  apparatus. 
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653.  Automatic  Traffic  Control  Systems. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  desirous  of  securing 
representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  automatic  traffic  control  systems. 

654.  Aluminium. — A  Birmingham  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  pro- 
ducers of  aluminium  and  desire  quotations  c.i.f .  United  Kingdom  port  with  a  view  to  agency 
arrangement. 

655.  Copper. — A  firm  of  metal  merchants  in  the  Midlands  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  copper  with  a  view  to  agency  arrangement. 

656.  Lead.— A  Birmingham  firm  of  metal  merchants  would  consider  quotations  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  port  on  lead  and  would  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  producers. 

657.  Spelter. — Canadian  producers  of  spelter  are  requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm 
of  metal  merchants  in  Birmingham  with  a  view  to  agency  airangement. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  8;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  15;  Mont- 
royal,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of  Australia.  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Racine. 

To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Aug.  4;   Montroyal,  Aug.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  17 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Canadian  Traveller,  Aug.  3;   Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13;   Canadian  Mariner,  Aug. 

23—  all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  23;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
Aug.  18;  Nubian,  Aug.  11;  Nessian.  Sept.  1 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Aug.  5 ;  DunafT  Head,  Aug.  18 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head.  Aug.  15;  Tarr  Head,  Aug.  24 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Hunter,  Aug.  10;  Canadian  Aviator,  Aug.  24 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  9;  Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23;  Melita,  Aug.  23 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Carmia,  Aug.  3;  Athenia,  Aug.  10;  Coracero,  Aug.  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Aug.  10;  Rexmore,  Sept.  1 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10;  Montclare,  Aug.  17;  Duchess  of  Atiholl. 
Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line.  Aug.  17;  Laurentic,  Aug.  4;  Doric, 
Aug.  11;  Galgaric,  Aug.  18;  Regina,  Aug  27 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  10;  Beaverdale.  Aug.  17;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Albertic.  Aug.  9;  Megantic,  Aug.  23 — both  White  Star  Line;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Aug.  13;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National;  Comino,  Aug.  10; 
Rexmore.  Sept.  1 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Aug.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Aug.  23 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Aug.  10;  Cairnmona,  Aug.  17;  Cairnvalona,  Aug. 

24 —  all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  15;  Albertic,  Aug.  9;  Megantic, 
Aug.  23— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  6;  Tananger,  County 
Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Aug.  18:  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Brant  County,  Aug.  9;  Queens  County,  Aug.  16;  Havelland,  Aug.  23;  Hada  County,  Aug. 
30— all  County  Line;  Crefeld,  Sept.  15;  Koeln,  Aug.  18 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairn- 
dhu, Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vafeavoia,  Aug.  5;  Valreala,  Aug.  15 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Aug.  7;   Augvald,  Aug.  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Dania,  Aug.  20;  Arkansas,  Sept.  10 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  11. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Baron  Inchcape,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, Canadian  National,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  15. 
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To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Auk.  15;  Canadian  Ranger,  Sept.  15 — 
both  Canadian  National;  Primero,  Canadian-South  American,  Aug.  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. — A  steamer,  Munson  SS.,  about  August  10. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Beaver,  Aug.  16;   Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Aug.  15; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Aug.  10;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  National ;  Spica,  Ocean  Dominion,  Aug.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Chari.ottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  9;  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  18;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  Aug.  16;   New  Northland,  Aug.  11 — both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Aug.  11;  Canadian  Path- 
finder, Aug.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  CarboNear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Aug.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Aug.  18;  Nerissa,  Aug.  7; 
Silvia,  Aug.  14,  Aug.  21— both  Red  Cross;   Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  10,  Aug.  24. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  23; 
Skipper,  Aug.  19;  Farnorth,  Aug.  10,  Aug.  24;  Sambro,  Aug.  26 — all  Farquhar  Line. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Aug.  10;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Aug.  24: — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Ocean  Dominion,  Aug.  16. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Caledonia,  Aug.  8;  a  steamer,  Aug.  22 
— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai.  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Asia,  Aug.  16;  Empress  of  Canada,  Sept.  6 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Datren. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Sihosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong.— Tyndareus,  Aug.  7;  Protesilaus  Au°- 
21— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Aug.  22;  Niagara,  Sept.  19— 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Service. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Tisnaren,  Australian 
Service,  Aug.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin— Golden  Gate,  American-Australia-Orient 
Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Aug.  17. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Aug.  7. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk.  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet,  Aug.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Aug.  9;  Glamorgan- 
shire, Aug.  23 — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Aug.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Aug.  19;  Pacific  President, 
Sept.  2 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombla,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Lofoos.  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  13. 

To  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Sept.  1. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Gable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  J  amaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address.  Can- 
comae.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in   Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 

and  Cyprus.) 

japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 
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IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO    CANADIAN   PRODUCERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  ^(jq 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  general  manager  of  the  Civil  Service  SupplX^ociation? 
London,  England,  and  Colonel  Allen,  the  managing  director,  wilN^^vfc] 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  two  weeks  from  August  24.  They'^wisii-L 
get  into  communication  with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  British  market.  Correspondence  can  await 
them  there.  These  gentlemen  are  on  an  important  mission  to  Canada,  and  are 
empowered  to  purchase  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce. 

TRADE   FIGURES   FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1927-28  NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This 
handy  little  brochure  has  been  considerably  enlarged  this  year  and  now  com- 
prises 120  pages.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  a  "  Review  "  and  a  "  Condensed 
Statistical  Record"  of  Canadian  trade. 

6778.S— 1 
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The  Review  deals  with  the  volume  and  value  of  the  Dominion's  external 
commerce.  Its  fluctuations,  distribution  and  routes  of  transportation  are 
examined  in  respect  to  both  current  conditions  and  recent  variations.  Several 
of  the  analyses  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Canada's  progress  and 
her  present  position  among  the  great  trading  nations  of  the  world  are  explained 
in  particular  detail.  More  particularly,  the  Review  treats  of  the  following, 
among  other  subjects:  Relation  between  Trade  in  Raw  and  Manufactured 
Products;  Seasonal  Fluctuations;  Trade  by  Continents;  Imports  by  Principal 
Countries;  Exports  by  Principal  Countries;  Trade  Balances;  Principal  Com- 
modities Imported;  Imports  for  Canadian  Industries;  Principal  Commodities 
Exported;  Trade  via  the  United  States;  Canada's  Position  in  International 
Trade;  Canada's  Share  in  World  Import  Trade;  etc. 

The  "  Condensed  Statistical  Record  "  of  Canadian  trade  has  been  enlarged 
this  year  so  that  it  now  covers  eighty-three  countries,  the  commercial  exchange 
with  which  is  segregated  and  dealt  with  in  detail.  This  is  the  only  official  report 
containing  trade  statistics  in  this  form.  There  are  also  summary  and  analytical 
tables  dealing  with  Canada's  trade  as  a  whole.  Copies  of  this  report  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  HUNGARY  IN  EFFECT 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  proclama- 
tion has  been  made  bringing  into  effect  as  from  August  1,  the  favoured  nation 
trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Hungary.  Under  this  agreement,  briefly 
stated,  Canada  and  Hungary  exchange  with  each  other  most  favoured  nation 
treatment  in  tariff  matters.  The  arrangement  is  made  under  Article  20  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Hungary, 
signed  on  July  23,  1926.  Hungary,  in  consequence  of  commercial  treaties  entered 
into  with  other  countries,  has  in  force  on  many  items  conventional  rates  of  duty 
lower  than  her  general  tariff.  Canada,  as  a  result  of  the  new  agreement,  becomes 
entitled  to  these  conventional  duties.  The  most  favoured  nation  treatment 
under  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  will  be  accorded  to  Hungary,  consists  of  the 
tariff  reductions  granted  to  France  arising  out  of  the  Franco-Canadian  Conven- 
tion of  Commerce,  1922. 

MR.  HARRY  A.  SCOTT'S  ITINERARY 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  is  visiting 
Montreal  until  August  16.    The  dates  of  his  Western  tour  are  as  follows: — 


Winnipeg   August  22-23 

Regina   August  24 

Calgary   August  27 

Vancouver  and  New  Westminster   August  30-Sept.  7 

Victoria   Sept.  8-10 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  an  interview  with  Mr.  Scott  are  requested  to 
communicate  in  the  case  of  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in 
the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  VISIT  SPAIN 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  is  about 
to  visit  'Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries. He  will  arrive  at  Barcelona  on  September  4,  and  will  visit  the  following 
centres:  Valencia,  Oporto,  Seville,  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Bilbao. 

Letters  with  c.i.f.  prices,  catalogues,  etc.,  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the 
British  Consul  General  at  Barcelona,  and  posted  in  time  to  arrive  on  or  before 
September  7,  will  have  his  attention  there.  Later  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  care  of  the  British  Commercial  Secretary,  Madrid,  and  posted  for 
arrival  on  or  before  September  15.  Letters  for  arrival  on  or  after  September  22 
should  be  addessed  care  of  British  Consul  General,  Lisbon. 

Firms  who  are  interested  in  entering  this  market  will  thus  be  afforded  the 
opportunity,  by  sending  c.i.f.  prices  and  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  of 
having  this  Trade  Commissioner,  while  on  the  spot,  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion. Other  firms  who  are  desirous  of  renewing  old  relations  or  having  their 
agents  visited  should  also  get  into  touch  writh  Mr.  Muddiman,  both  as  regards 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — Values  are  given  dn  Canadian  dollars.] 

Buenos  Aires,  July  12,  1928. — The  new  service  which  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  have  inaugurated  from  Montreal  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  will 
unquestionably  increase  the  facilities  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  market 
his  products  in  these  republics.  The  total  imports  of  South  America  for  1926 
were'  valued  at  $1,692,000,000.  Not  only  were  Argentinian  and  Brazilian  imports 
respectively  about  47  per  cent  and  23  per  cent  of  this  total:  half  the  merchan- 
dise which  South  American  buys  abroad  enters  at  two  ports  touched  by  this 
line,  namely  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 

During  1927  Argentina  imported  goods  valued  at  $827,000,000,  which  is 
$5,000,000  above  the  yearly  average  of  the  last  five  years.  Exports  for  1927 
amounted  to  $974,000,000,  giving  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $147,000,000. 
The  republic  is  primarily  an  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  country  and  her 
exports  are  confined  to  cereals  and  live-stock  products:  meat,  hides  and  wool, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree,  poultry,  butter,  honey,  cheese,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Manu- 
facturing is  not  general,  although  in  some  lines  such  as  shoes,  finished  leathers, 
and  textiles  including  hosiery  and  knitted  garments,  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  has  been  invested  and  much  progress  has  been  made.  Imports  are 
therefore,  in  the  main,  manufactured  goods  of  every  kind. 

Argentina  is  prospering  and  will  continue  to  prosper.  Her  production  and 
exports,  both  of  which  are  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  are  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis.  Consequently  her  wealth  and  her  imports  are  on  the  up- 
grade. Exchange  is  stable  at  par.  The  Government  holds  a  gold  reserve  of 
80  per  cent  as  a  guarantee  behind  her  paper  currency. 

GENERAL  EXPANSION 

In  almost  every  line  of  endeavour  in  Argentina  large  expansion  is  planned 
for  the  immediate  future.  Grain  within  the  republic  is  transported  in  bags, 
the  country  grain  elevator  system  not  being  in  use,  but  it  is  recognized  that  its 
adoption  is  a  necessity.  The  cost  of  the  change,  however,  which  would  require, 
in  addition  to  elevators,  a  great  deal  of  new  rolling  stock,  would  be  too  great 
to  attempt  on  a  large  scale  at  the  outset.    The  transition  period  will  cover  a 
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number  of  years.  Plans  for  an  elevator  system  are  being  made  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  also  by  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  latter 
having  called  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  some  twenty  grain  elevators  on  its 
State  railway  lines. 

Nearly  all  the  railways,  both  private  and  state,  have  plans  for  considerable 
extensions  and  improvements.  The  Federal  railways  have  recently  purchased 
about  $3,000,000  worth  of  rolling  stock  from  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 
The  State  railways  come  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the 
Ministry  of  this  Department  has  recently  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  fol- 


lowing expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  State  railways: — 

Construction  of  branches  and  improvements  to  existing  ones  .  .  $  234.000 
General  improvements  to  permanent  way,  including  new  sleepers 

and  fresh  ballasting   232,000 

Improvements  to  bridges  and  culverts   311,000 

Improvements  at  station  buildings,  including  water  and  sanitary 

services;   construction  of  freight  sheds;  lighting  equipment 

for  stations  and  yards;  construction  of  cattle-loading  ramps; 

fencing  works,  new  barriers  at  crossings,  etc   1,013,000 

Wagon  weighing  machines,  locomotive  deposits,  new  workshops, 

etc   294,000 

Improvements  to  telegraph  service   78,000 

Mjw  rolling  stock   387,000 

Purchase  of  general  equipment   860,000 

Signalling  improvements  ,  31,000 


Total   $3,440,000 


Road  building  is  increasing,  but  not  by  any  means  as  fast  as  requirements 
demand  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  from  lack  of  stone,  of  which  this 
great  alluvial  plain  has  very  little.  Throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in 
Buenos  Aires,  there  is  an  increased  activity  in  building.  Progress  and  healthy 
prosperity  have  attracted  salesmen  from  every  part  of  the  world.  All  foreign 
manufacturers  compete  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  market.  There  is,  however, 
a  formidable  tariff  framed  to  protect  infant  industries  and  for  revenue  purposes. 

SEND  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUES  TO  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  Ganadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  export.  The  fullest  information  is  desired, 
including  both  f.o.b.  ocean  port  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  state  whether  or  not  prices  include  commission.  Samples,  where  pos- 
sible, are  required  as  in  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information 
without  them.  These,  if  of  small  size,  should  be  sent  by  registered  sample  post 
if  weighing  1  pound  or  under,  and  by  parcel  post  if  between  1  pound  and  11 
pounds.  The  latter  method  is  expensive,  but  at  times,  depending  upon  the 
sample,  cannot  be  avoided.  Minimum  clearance  charges  for  parcel  post  amount 
to  $2.60  for  non-dutiable  samples  and  $5  up  for  dutiable  ones.  When  possible 
it  is  better  to  send  half-a-dozen  small  registered  sample  packets  than  one  parcel. 
Even  though  the  manufacturer  has  a  large  range  of  products,  no  more  than  one 
article  should  be  sent  at  first.  It  should,  however,  be  the  highest  grade  which 
the  factory  produces.  This  one  sample  is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  the  trade 
a  very  good  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  product  is  competitive  both  in  quality 
and  price,  for  if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  article  a  full  line  of  samples  can  be 
sent  latter.  Argentina  is  a  most  competitive  market  into  which  the  whole 
exporting  world  enters. 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  should  be 
considered  by  every  manufacturer  who  has  entered  or  contemplates  entering 
the  export  field.  The  Trade  Commissioner  is  in  close  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  reliable  importers  and  distributors;  he  has  prominent  retail  window  and 
showroom  space  at  his  disposal  for  the  display  of  Canadian  wares,  and  he 
should  thus  be  able  to  place  any  Canadian  product  that  is  saleable  in  the 
Argentine  market. 
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EXPORTER   SHOULD   VISIT   SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  steady  growth  of  Argentine  production,  prosperity  and  commerce  is 
indicative  of  the  renewed  development  that  is  evident  throughout  the  countries 
of  South  America. 

Imports  into  South  American  countries  in  1926  were  valued  at  $1,692,- 
000,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Brazil,  $385,000,000;  Argentina,  $794,000,000; 
Uruguay,  $98,000,000;  Paraguay,  $12,000,000;  Colombia,  $108,000,000;  Chile, 
$97,000,000;  Peru,  $89,000,000;  Venezuela,  $71,000,000;  Bolivia,  $25,000,000, 
Ecuador,  $13,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  countries  of  the  River  Plate 
— Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay — are  credited  with  $904,000,000,  or  53 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  recent  business  activity  and  prosperity  in  Canada  has  placed  many 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  preferred  position  with  respect  to  quantity  pro- 
duction, factory  cost,  and  financial  resources.  One  so  situated  might  well  reflect 
upon  the  desirability  of  ensuring  a  constant  demand  for  his  goods  by  making 
a  combined  pleasure  and  business  trip  to  South  America  to  study  at  close  range 
exactly  what  is  imported,  the  endemic  customs  and  temperament  of  the  different 
peoples,  and  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  responsible  importers 
in  the  chief  centres  of  distribution.  A  visit  to  the  countries  of  South  America 
by  one  of  the  principals  of  a  factory  would  prove  an  effective  tonic  to  its  export 
department.  On  such  a  trip  a  stop-over  need  only  be  made  at  four  centres  to 
enable  the  Canadian  traveller  to  arrange  business  connections  which  will  cover 
90  per  cent  of  South  America. 

Starting  from  New  York  on  one  of  the  liners  wiiich  travels  to  and  from 
South  America,  the  trip  to  Callao,  Peru,  the  first  stop-over,  by  way  of  Havana 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  is  made  in  two  weeks.  In  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 
a  half -hour's  journey  from  the  port,  the  local  managers  or  principals  of  import- 
ing houses  which  have  branches  not  only  in  Peru  but  also  in  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  could  be  met.  One  should  count  upon  disembarking 
at  Callao  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  week  in  Lima,  where  there  is  modem 
hotel  accommodation.  There  is  a  Canadian  bank  in  that  city,  whose  manager 
can  furnish  commercial  advice  covering  the  whole  country.  There  is  a  frequent 
service  of  first-class  ships  leaving  Callao  for  the  south;  Valparaiso  is  distant 
one  week's  steaming.  At  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port  of  Chile,  and  at  Santiago, 
the  capital,  the  offices  of  all  the  principal  firms  operating  in  Chile  are  located, 
as  well  as  branches,  and  in  some  cases  the  head  offices,  of  firms  visited  in  Lima. 
Many  of  these  establishments  operating  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  inland  as 
far  as  such  cities  of  the  Andes  as  La  Paz,  Quito,  and  Bogota  are  branches  of 
old-established  English  houses  with  headquarters  in  London.  There  are  no 
more  active,  more  reliable,  or  sounder  representatives  anywhere.  After  a  week's 
stay  in  Chile,  a  start  can  be  made  by  train  for  Buenos  Aires,  the  journey  occupy- 
ing only  thirty-seven  hours.  As  the  River  Plate  accounts  for  more  than  half 
the  entire  tracle  of  South  America,  a  stay  of  ten  days  in  Buenos  Aires  is  amply 
warranted.  If  this  time  has  been  found  sufficient,  the  traveller  can  then  leave 
by  ship  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Montevideo,  having  crossed  the  River  Plate 
from  Buenos  Aires  a  day  or  two  beforehand.  It  is  advisable  to  disembark 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  stop-over  of  a  week  will  be  found  to  be  necessary.  During 
that  time  a  visit  to  Sao  Paulo,  the  industrial  centre  of  Brazil,  is  highly  desii- 
able.  Taking  ship  again  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  stops  may  be  made,  according  to 
steamer,  at  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  The  journey  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New 
York  without  stop-over  takes  fifteen  days.  The  round  trip  as  outlined  would 
take  about  eleven  weeks.  As  the  writer  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  journey, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  more  detailed  information  to  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer contemplating  such  a  trip. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  HONEY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  26,  1928. — Particulars  with  regard  to  the  German  trade  in 
honey  have  been  published  in  previous  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  but  it  would  appear  that  misunderstandings  still  arise  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  Canadian  honey  exporters  can  do  business  with  this  market. 

A  scarcity  of  supplies  of  honey  suitable  for  German  requirements  at  present 
exists  and  importers  are  seeking  new  sources  of  supply,  so  that  frequent  inquiries 
are  being  received  as  to  the  possibility  of  forming  connections  with  Canadian 
honey  exporters. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENTS 

In  order  to  do  business  with  Germany,  Canadian  honey  exporters  should 
appoint  representatives  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  who  will  canvas  business  from 
the  principal  importing  firms.  There  are  ten  to  fifteen  large  importers,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  these  firms  are  all  located  at  either  Hamburg  or 
Bremen.  Honey  is  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Chile,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Canada.  The 
competition  between  the  different  suppliers  is  very  keen,  so  that  without  a 
representative  on  the  spot  to  look  after  their  interests  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  Canadian  honey  exporters  to  develop  a  regular  trade  with  the  German 
market.  The  agent's  commission  is  usually  2J  or  3  per  cent. 

SALES  CONDITIONS 

Canadian  exporters  have  offered  honey  on  terms  of  payment  before  ship- 
ment, but  it  must  be  understood  that  German  buyers  will  not  agree  to  these 
terms  when  they  can  buy  honey  from  other  countries  at  the  same  prices  for 
payment  against  documents  on  arrival  at  German  port.  The  usual  conditions 
under  which  honey  is  sold  to  this  market  from  the  United  States  are  shipped 
weight  c.i.f.  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  draft  payable  on  arrival  of  steamer  at  Ham- 
burg or  Bremen  and  Hamburg  or  Bremen  friendly  arbitration  in  the  case  of 
dispute.  Cash  against  presentation  of  documents  would  probably  also  be 
acceptable.  It  is  useless  for  Canadian  firms  to  endeavour  to  sell  on  basis  of 
f.o.b.  Montreal  terms  and  credits  opened  before  shipment,  and  unless  Canadian 
shippers  are  prepared  to  agree  to  the  conditions  customary  in  the'  trade  they 
cannot  expect  to  secure  a  share  of  the  German  business  offering. 

KINDS  OF  HONEY  REQUIRED 

Practically  only  light-coloured  honeys  come  into  question  for  the  German 
market.  Dark  or  buckwheat  honey  is  difficult  to  sell.  No  honey  under  light 
amber  is  in  great  demand.  Besides  light  amber,  the  other  colours  sold  are  extra 
light  amber,  white,  extra  white  and  water  white,  but  the  chief  demand  is  for 
light  amber  and  white.  For  light  amber  the  Haubon  colour  scale  of  50  to  85 
millimetres  can  be  taken;  for  extra  light  amber,  34  to  50;  for  white,  17  to  34; 
for  extra  white,  8  to  17;  and  for  water  white,  0  to  8  millimetres. 

PRESENT  PRICES  AND  METHODS  OF  QUOTING 

The  present  price  of  light  amber  honey  is  stated  to  be  around  $9.40  per 
50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  agent's  commission  included. 
Buckwheat  honey  has  been  sold  recently  at  $8.25,  but  there  is  little  demand 
for  this  product. 

Canadian  exporters  should  always  quote  honey  for  the  German  market  per 
50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  net  in  United  States  dollars,  and  quotations 
should  be  always  c.i.f.  German  port  (Hamburg  or  Bremen).  Regular  quotations 
should  be  submitted  to  agents  by  cable. 
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PACKING 

Honey  is  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  chiefly  in  tins 
of  60  pounds  net,  two  tins  to  a  case.  One  tin  to  a  case  would  also  be  acceptable. 
Small  packages  are  not  required,  as  the  importers  wish  to  derive  the  profit 
which  they  obtain  from  repacking  the  honey  on  this  side  and  they  do  not  want 
their  customers  to  resort  to  direct  importation.  Honey  is  also  imported  into 
Germany  from  Latin  American  countries  in  barrels,  but  the  60-pound  tin  is  said 
to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  packing  for  Canadian  shippers  to  adopt  for 
their  business  with  this  market. 

DUTIES 

The  customs  duty  on  honey  imported  into  Germany  is  40  Reichsmarks 
(9.52)  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  or  a  little  over  four  cents  a  pound. 
If  imported  in  air-tight  containers,  the  duty  is  75  Reichsmarks  ($17.85)  or 
roughly  eight  cents  a  pound,  but  this  higher  duty  can  be  obviated  by  having 
a  screwed-on  cap  to  the  tin. 

IMPORTS 

Last  year  a  total  of  17,234,800  pounds  of  honey  valued  at  $1,415,000  was 
imported  into  Germany.  The  United  States  supplied  the  largest  share  with 
6,537,740  pounds,  and  Cuba  followed  with  2,837,780  pounds.  Guatemala,  Haiti 
and  Chile  also  each  supplied  over  a  million  pounds.  Canada  occupied  sixth 
place  among  the  sources  of  supply  with  465,080  pounds. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  the  total  imports  of  honey 
into  GeGrmany  amounted  to  8,419,620  pounds  of  a  value  of  $693,500  as  com- 
pared with  6,201,800  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1927.  Included  in  the 
former  figure  are  imports  of  433,620  pounds  from  Newfoundland  and  of  141,460 
pounds  from  Canada,  so  that  Canadian  supplies  are  not  showing  any  tendency 
to  increase. 

It  is  considered  among  firms  in  Hamburg  engaged  in  this  trade  that  Canada 
should  be  able  to  sell  much  larger  quantities  of  honey  to  Germany  than  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  Canadian  honey  exporters  desirous  of  appointing 
representatives  in  Germany  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  who  will  be  able  to  suggest  the  names  of 
suitable  agents.  It  would  also  be  of  assistance  if  they  could  submit  samples 
and  particulars  as  to  quantities  of  honey  which  can  be  delivered  and  time  for 
deliveries. 


HIRE  PURCHASE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  England,  July  27,  1928. — The  hire  purchase  system  has  been  in 
existence  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  long  time,  but  its  development  in  recent 
years  has  been  phenomenal,  and  it  is  extending  its  influence  from  what  might 
be  called  articles  of  luxury  to  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  and  even  into  the 
industrial  field,  where  equipment  and  machinery  are  frequently  offered  on  instal- 
ment terms. 

Recently  this  system  has  come  before  Parliament.  A  Hire  Purchase  Bill 
was  introduced  as  a  private  member's  measure  with  the  object  of  protecting  the 
hire  purchase  trader,  but  it  was  defeated  on  the  second  reading.  The  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  bill,  and  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  this  form  of  trading  is  one 
that  will  necessitate  Government  intervention,  because  the  severity  of  competi- 
tion will  compel  the  hire  trader  to  make  his  contract  with  the  purchaser  more 
and  more  attractive,  and  that  in  this  way  sharp  practice  will  disappear. 
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The  building  societies,  whose  activities  are  widely  advertised  and  who 
operate  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  hire  purchase  principle,  have  shown  great 
expansion  since  the  war,  and  the  results  can  be  seen  in  the  building  develop- 
ments, particularly  around  large  urban  centres.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prosperity  in  the  building  and  associated  trades  which  has  prevailed  in  recent 
years  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  persons  of  small  means  and  with  practically 
no  savings  can  now,  through  the  gradual  repayment  schemes  of  the  building 
societies,  finance  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  hire  purchase  system  has  attained  consider- 
able importance  is  the  sale  of  heating  and  cooking  appliances.  Before  the  war, 
when  these  goods  were  comparatively  cheap,  they  were  hired  to  the  consumer 
of  gas  or  electricity  at  a  nominal  rent,  no  profit  being  taken  by  the  public 
utility  companies  except  on  the  increased  consumption  of  gas  or  electricity. 
When,  however,  due  to  the  war  the  cost  of  such  appliances  increased,  the  com- 
panies could  no  longer  afford  to  operate  at  the  old  rates.  They  therefore  revised 
them  upwards,  and  the  increase  was  necessarily  so  great  that  the  public  would 
not  hire.  The  companies  therefore  evolved  the  idea  of  hire  purchase,  and  their 
plan  is  now  eventually  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  appliances  to  the  con- 
sumer, after  he  has  paid  its  market  value  in  hire. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  a  short  report  the  various  forms 
of  contracts  issued  by  these  utility  companies,  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  favourable  to  the  consumer. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  which  several  Canadian  manufacturers  are  making 
to  introduce  their  electric  ranges  into  this  market,  it  may  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  the  electric  power  companies  and  municipalities  (who  in  many 
cases  operate  generating  stations)  are  practically  the  only  buyers  of  such  goods, 
and  that  the  extent  of  their  purchases  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  hire  purchase  terms  which  they  are  able  to  offer  to  their  customers. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  impression  of  the  volume  of  trade  conducted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  hire  purchase  system,  due  to  the  lack  of  official 
statistics.  The  most  reliable  figures  available  are  those  which  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  Hire  Traders'  Protection  Association,  who  estimate  that  from  50 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars,  70  per  cent  of  the  sewing  machines, 
80  per  cent  of  the  pianos  and  gramaphones,  50  per  cent  of  the  furniture,  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  jewellery  is  sold  to  consumers  in  this  country  on  a  deferred  pay- 
ment basis. 

The  number  of  agreements  actually  in  force  is  about  sixteen  millions,  while 
new  agreements  total  about  four  million  annually,  the  figures  having  doubled 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  amount  of  hire  purchase  business  is  in 
percentage  about  the  same  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  system  in  the  two  countries  is  in  technique  rather  than  in 
economics,  due  to  legal  considerations.  In  the  United  States  the  article  becomes 
the  property  of  the  buyer  immediately  the  contract  is  signed,  the  seller  retaining 
a  lien  on  it.  In  Great  Britain  the  article  remains  the  property  of  the  prospective 
seller  during  the  period  of  the  transaction,  the  buyer  hiring  it  with  the  option 
of  buying  for  a  nominal  sum,  say  a  shilling,  at  the  end  of  the  instalment  period. 

The  article  is  recoverable  by  the  seller  or  owner  on  default  of  the  hirer,  who 
is  entitled  to  no  allowance  for  payments  made.  In  practice,  however,  as  men- 
tioned above,  competition  has  compelled  the  seller  to  make  his  contract  more 
favourable  to  the  prospective  buyer  and  to  continue  the  agreement  in  a  fair 
manner. 

In  some  circumstances  under  British  law,  goods  held  under  the  hire  pur- 
chase agreement  are  subject  to  distraint  for  rent,  or  to  seizure  in  b&nkruptcy 
proceedings.  The  bill  referred  to  above,  and  which  was  rejected,  was  introduced 
with  the  object  of  amending  this  condition  of  affairs,  which  obviously  increases 
the  risk  incurred  by  the  seller. 
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Terms  under  which  business  is  transacted  are  diverse  as  to  the  amount  of 
initial  payments  and  the  period  over  which  the  instalments  are  spread.  Further, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  buyer  of  the  facilities  granted  under 
hire  purchase  contracts,  which  often  include  free  "  service  "  on  the  articles  sold 
during  the  period  of  payments.  A  feature  of  some  agreements  is  the  issue  of  an 
insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  hirer,  which  assures  to  his  heirs  the  possession 
of  the  article  in  the  event  of  death  prior  to  the  period  of  payments,  while  fire 
and  theft  policies  are  often  provided  in  the  case  of  automobiles. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  financing  this  trade, 
partly  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  law  already  mentioned.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  finance  companies  specializing  in  the  hire  purchase  business,  the 
funds  for  which  are  usually  furnished  by  the  banks,  through  the  medium  of  loans 
or  overdrafts  to  their  customers.  Similarly,  in  financing  the  operations  of  manu- 
facturers who  may  be  producing  to  meet  the  hire  purchase  demand,  they  indi- 
rectly aid  the  financing  of  this  system.  The  Hire  Traders  Protection  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  losses  by  default  on  contracts  entered  into  on  this  principle 
average  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  involved. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  26.  1928. — More  premising  conditions  are  forecast  in  the  retail 
trade  as  a  result  of  a  continuance  of  the  fine  weather  which  has  ruled  since 
Whitsun.  There  has  been  practically  no  rainfall,  and  sales  of  summer  wear 
are  unusually  good. 

Wheat  Shipments  to  Russia 

About  a  month  ago  a  cargo  of  wheat  was  shipped  on  consignment  to  Bristol, 
but  as  prices  dropped  the  principals  preferred  to  have  the  grain  remain  in 
storage  at  the  docks.  Some  25,000  quarters  of  this  shipment  have  been  sold 
to-day  to  the  Russian  Soviet,  This  sale  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
particularly  as  a  short  time  ago  a  consignment  to  Liverpool  was  diverted  to 
the  Black  Sea. 

Birmingham 

A  further  reduction  in  iron  and  steel  imports  is  noticeable  in  the  Birmingham 
area.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  curtailed  buying  of  Belgian  No.  3 
iron  and  steel  billets.  Steel  orders  are  small  but  frequent.  The  depression  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  began  seven  years  ago,  and  of  the  fifty-five  blast 
furnaces  then  in  operation  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  there  are  only  ten  now  working. 

In  structural  work  slightly  more  activity  is  observable;  good  orders  have 
been  placed  by  the  railroads  for  bridges  and  station  reconstruction.  As  a  result 
of  the  inability  to  obtain  Continental  supplies,  wire  rods  have  advanced  in 
price  5s.  ($1.21)  per  ton.  The  nut  and  bolt  industry  is  now  securing  most  of 
its  stock  from  the  home  market,  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  tube  trade 
which  has  been  apparent  for  some  considerable  time  continues.  The  tube  mills 
generally  are  most  active  in  the  Black  Country.  The  increasing  use  of  tubes 
by  electrical  industries  for  conduits,  poles  and  various  other  requirements  is 
responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  this  activity. 

Pig  iron  continues  dull  and  discouraging.  A  recent  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion has  had  no  effect  in  strengthening  prices. 

Wolverhampton  and  Coventry 

The  motor  car  industry  is  finding  business  quieter  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  light  cars,  only  in  the  export 
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trade  are  conditions  good.  Although  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the 
dropping  off  in  sales  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  summer,  many  of  the 
works  are  cutting  down  their  staffs  and  in  some  cases  are  working  but  three 
days  a  week. 

In  the  cycle  trades,  however,  there  is  a  continuance  of  good  business,  due 
to  the  favour  with  which  machines  of  English  make  are  regarded  in  foreign 
markets. 

Leicester  and  Northampton 

Leicester,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
and  knitting  industries,  has  felt  very  keenly  both  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  the  British  public  and  the  extremely  adverse  buying  conditions  which  have 
been  the  rule  since  1921.  This  year  Easter  and  Whitsun  were  both  disappoint- 
ing owing  to  the  poor  weather  conditions,  and  retailers  were  unable  to  either 
move  the  stocks  purchased  this  year  or  which  were  standing  over  from  previous 
seasons.  As  a  result  production  was  much  curtailed.  The  heavy  woollen  hose 
which  formerly  were  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  knitting  industry  seem  no 
longer  in  demand.  This  may  be  either  the  outcome  of  a  change  in  taste,  or  a 
result  of  the  inability  of  the  miners,  who  were  the  best  customers  for  this 
product,  to  purchase.  Artificial  silk  continues  popular  in  sports  wear  and 
hosiery.   Buying  for  the  fall  season  has  been  small. 

Boots  and  shoes,  the  other  industry  of  this  area,  of  which  Coventry  is  the 
centre,  summer  trade  was  practically  nil,  and  fall  orders  are  extremely  slow 
in  coming  forward.  Once  again  the  foreign  trade  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
industry;  and  it  is  to  the  growing  popularity  abroad  of  English  footwear  that 
producers  look  for  a  revival  in  the  trade. 

HIDES  AND  LEATHER 

The  hide  position  remains  steady  and  prices  are  firm.  Leather  also  shows 
an  improvement.  Merchants  are  beginning  to  show  some  anxiety  to  cover  their 
requirements  and  sales  are  quite  active.  Reptile  skins  still  remain  popular,  but 
interest  is  shown  in  all  types  of  leathers.  Imports  of  dressed  leather  continue  to 
advance.  The  value  of  these  importations  into  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  £4,460,494,  as  against  £3,422,811  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  the  exports  of  leather  are  also  advancing;  £4,223,350 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  against  £2,722,353  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1927. 

South  Wales 
coal 

Exports  of  coal,  patent  fuel  and  coke  from  South  Wales  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  were  1,250,486  tons  less  than  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  and  405,363  tons  below  that  of  1925.  Shipments  of  coal  were  reduced 
by  1,088,127  tons,  foreign  cargo  exports  being  lower  by  1,002,165  tons  and 
foreign  bunkers  by  108,496  tons.  South  Wales,  after  having  anticipated  some 
betterment  in  conditions,  has  thus  received  a  setback.  Orders  were  good  and  at 
a  price  which  permitted  the  collieries  to  at  least  cover  their  costs,  but  shipping 
difficulties  have  made  it  impossible  to  secure  tonnage. 

TINPLATE  TRADE 

The  Welsh  tinplate  trade  after  a  period  of  pronounced  activity  covering  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  now  shows  a  weakening  tendency  and  during  the 
past  two  weeks  tinplates  have  fallen  off  3d.  per  box.  The  manufacturers  had 
agreed  upon  a  scheme  for  the  restriction  of  output  by  a  stoppage  of  operations 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  every  quarter.  This  scheme  was  in  operation 
for  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year,  but  trade  picked  up  so  well  that  it  was 
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decided  to  suspend  it.  Prices  had  advanced  from  the  agreed  maximum  of 
17s.  9d.  ($4.31)  per  box  to  18s.  7^d.  ($4.54),  but  they  are  now  falling  off,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  in  Swansea  it  was  decided  that  all  works  should 
be  stopped  for  two  weeks  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  continues  to  increase,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  becoming 
more  marked.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  increase  of  0*2  per  cent  over 
last  month  in  the  southwest,  of  which  Bristol  is  the  centre,  and  1-3  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  whereas  last  month  there  is  a  decrease  of  0*2 
per  cent  over  the  previous  month  and  an  increase  of  only  0  •  9  per  cent  over  the 
year  before.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Midlands,  where  the  increase  over 
last  month  has  been  2-1  per  cent  and  2-8  per  cent  over  last  year.  In  Wales 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  0*3  per  cent  over  last  month  and  of  3*3  per  cent 
over  the  year  before.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  estimated  number  of 
persons  insured  in  July,  1927,  being  for  the  Bristol  area  807,100  persons,  the 
Midlands  1,733,280,  and  South  Wales  607,580. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

A  further  increase  in  bank  clearings  is  recorded  for  the  month  of  June. 
While  figures  set  forth  below  are  considerably  lower  than  those  for  the  month 
of  May,  there  is  still  a  very  satisfactory  margin  of  improvement  over  the 
same  period  in  1927.   The  following  are  the  bank  clearings  as  published: — 

Per  Cent  Aggregate  Weekly 

Month  of  June     Increase  or     May  Totals  to  July  7 

1927            1928      Decrease       1928  1927  1928 

Birmingham                          10,652,000    11,601,000    +  8.9    12,313,000  70,640,900  74,339,300 

Bristol                                    4,792,000      5,117,000    +  6.7      5,357,000  31,266,000  32.632,000 

Leicester                                3,233,000     3,567,000    +10.3     3,940,000  29,280,300  23,951,500 

18,677,000    20,285,000    +  8.6    21,610,000    131,187,200  130,922,800 


IRISH  FREE   STATE   WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  July  10,  1928. — The  first  of  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with  pro- 
duction in  industry  in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Statistics  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce'.  This  report 
deals  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  and  contains  the  summarized 
results  of  the  returns  obtained  under  the  Statistics  (Census  of  Production) 
Order,  1926. 

The  report  covers  the.  operation  of  forty-one  woollen  and  worsted  factories 
during  1926,  which  factories  account  for  virtually  the  whole  of  the  production 
of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  (exclusive  of  hosiery  and  carpets)  in  the  Saorstat 
during  that  year. 

The  total  selling  value  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  goods  during  1926  (other 
than  hosiery  and  carpets)  manufactured  in  the  country  for  sale  amounted  to 
£737,336,  made  up  as  follows: — 

Net  Selling 
Value  of 

Description  of  Goods  Made  and  Goods  Made 

Work  Done  on  Commission  Quantity  in  1926 

Woollen  tissues   1,282,002  sq.  yards  303,549 

Worsted  tissues   534.909  sq.  yards  174,855 

Flannels  and  delaines   80,545  sq.  yards  20,592 

Blankets   78,628  pairs  70.546 

Rugs,  other  than  floor  rugs   21,416  rugs  16.151 

Yarn,  woollen  and  worsted   920,146  pounds  137,122 

WooHlock  and  waste   129.S34  pounds  1.589 

All  other  products   . .  8,012 

Work  done  on  commission   4,920 
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The  report  gives  details  of  the  quantities  and  costs  of  the  principal  materials 
used,  the  costs  of  fuel  and  other  materials  used  for  power,  heating  and  lighting, 
etc.,  as  well  as  salaries  and  wages  paid. 

PRODUCTION,  EXPORTS,  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  production,  exports,  and  imports 
of  the  principal  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  (exclusive  of  hosiery  and 
carpets)  ,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  Saorstat 
manufactures  of  woollen  tissues  are  exported,  but  comparatively  little  of  the 
worsted  tissues.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  imported  woollen  tissues 
were  of  a  much  cheaper  quality  than  those  exported,  the  average  price  of  the 
imported  goods  being  about  25  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  Saorstat  manufac- 
ture exported. 


Quantity 

Value 

Net  * 

Net  * 

Imports 

Imports 

Produced 

Exports 

of 

Produced 

Exports 

of 

in 

of 

British 

in 

of 

British 

Saorstat 

Saorstat 

etc. 

Saorstat 

Saorstat 

etc. 

Unit 

Eireann 

Products 

Products 

Eireann 
£ 

Products 
£ 

Products 
£ 

Woollen  tissues 

,  Sq.  yds. 

1,282.002 

911,239 

4.369.749 

303.549 

219,740 

838.014 

Worsted  tissues  . 

Sq.yds. 

534.909 

19,935 

545,030 

174,855 

6,874 

110,773 

Flannels  and 

delaines.    .  . 

Sq.  yds. 

80.545 

240 

330.592 

20,592 

44 

29.981 

Blankets. 

Pairs 

78,628 

1.581 

40.144 

70.546 

1.699 

25,754 

Rugs  (not  floor- 

rugs.   .  .   .  . 

No. 

21.416 

7,052 

2,967 

16,151 

4,640 

1,974 

*  i.e..  Imports  minus  re-exports. 


The  exports  of  Saorstat  wool  in  1926  amounted  to  11,609,800  pounds  valued 
at  £658,454,  while  the  quantity  of  Saorstat  wool  absorbed  by  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industry  amounted  to  1,656,941  pounds  valued  at  £96,008.  The  industry 
also  used  1,184,274  pounds  of  imported  wool  valued  at  £81,481. 

There  were  2,367  persons  employed  in  the  industry  under  consideration  in 
the  week  ended  October  16,  1926.  Of  these,  113  were  males  under  18  years  of 
age',  1,166  males  over  18,  155  were  females  under  18,  and  930  were  females  over 
18  years  of  age. 

THE  KAURI  GUM  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Paul  Sykbs,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  2,  1928. — The  kauri  gum  industry  has  furnished  much  of 
the  romance  connected  with  the  early  settlement  and  industrial  development  of 
New  Zealand;  its  influence  on  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Dominion  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  part  which  lumbering  and  trap- 
ping played  in  initiating  the  export  of  natural  products  from  Canada  centuries 
ago.  The  economic  value  of  the  gum  was  first  appreciated  about  1840,  although 
its  existence  had  already  been  known  for  many  years,  and,  following  a  few 
small  export  shipments  about  that  time,  the  trade  can  be  said  to  have  been 
successfully  commenced  in  1844  when  a  substantial  quantity  was  despatched 
to  the  London  market.  In  the  following  year  exports  were  valued  at  £12,847. 
The  trade  soon  developed  to  considerable  proportions,  and  the  realization  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  gum  could  be  put,  combined  with  increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  supplies,  resulted  in  rising  export  prices,  a  tendency  which  has  been 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  The  trade  is  one  which  already  appears  to 
have  passed  its  more  important  stages;  declining  supplies  and  serious  increases 
in  costs  of  production  have  forced  gum  prices  to  a  height  where  its  use  must  be 
subject  to  many  restrictions  and  where  less  expensive  substitutes  have  at  times 
supplanted  it  in  manufacturing  processes.  The  industry  is  still,  however,  an 
interesting  element  in  New  Zealand's  economic  activities. 
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Kauri  gum  is  the  matured  resin  of  the  kauri  tree,  a  unique  species  of  pine 
whose  habitat  is  confined  solely  to  the  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand. 
By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  gum  obtained  is  fossil  resin  dug  up  from  ground 
formerly  covered  by  kauri  forest  and  which  now  is  waste  land,  but  it  is  also 
secured  in  smaller  quantities  from  the  forests  which  still  survive.  The  resin  is 
of  many  different  qualities,  varying  in  clarity,  hardness  and  purity,  and  ranging 
from  a  dark  brown  colour  to  a  clear  transparent  yellow.  Blocks  of  the  latter 
quality  up  to  one  cubic  foot  in  size  may  occasionally  be  secured,  but  with  the 
steady  depletion  of  supplies  the  use  of  lower  grades  has  become  necessary  and 
it  is  now  common  for  the  product  first  extracted  from  the  soil  to  cnnsist  of 
earth  and  sticks  with  a  little  gum,  which  must  later  be  extracted,  scattered 
through  the  mass.  High-quality  kauri  gum  is  in  considerable  demand  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  owing  to  its  property  of  uniting  with  linseed  oil 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  any  other  resin  and  thus  minimizing  carbonization 
and  producing  a  relatively  paler  mixture.  The  lower  grades  are  used  principally 
in  linoleum  manufacture. 

PRODUCTION 

The  process  of  obtaining  kauri  gum  in  a  form  suitable  for  commercial  use 
is  one  whereby  it  is  dug  up  from  areas  which  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  "  gum  fields  and  later  cleaned  and  graded.  The  location  of  4<  fields  " 
is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  survey,  while  individual  deposits  are  traced  by 
"  diggers  "  through  familiarity  with  the  detailed  contour  of  gum  lands  and  by 
means  of  spears  through  which  buried  masses  of  gum  may  be  felt.  Manual 
methods  have  in  some  cases  given  way  to  more  modern  ones  and  of  late  years 
washing  processes,  by  which  fine  earth  particles  are  washed  away  from  gum 
"  chips  have  been  employed  to  obtain  larger  yields  than  had  formerly  been 
possible.  Although  the  supply  of  gum  must  eventually  be  exhausted,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  such  improvements  in  the  methods  of  its  extraction  will  postpone  for 
a  considerable  time  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  industry. 

Gum-digging  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  was  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  native  Maori  workers,  who  at  that  time  received  only  small  remunera- 
tion for  their  efforts.  In  fact,  during  the  years  when  kauri  gum  was  first  accepted 
as  of  some  commercial  value,  it  is  recorded  that  this  was  established  by  the 
exchange  of  one  sack  of  potatoes  for  one  of  gum,  the  former  being  ordinarily 
worth  10s.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  white  labour  was  attracted  by  the 
increasing  rewards  of  the  occupation,  and  from  1865  considerable  numbers  of 
labourers  adopted  digging  as  a  regular  means  of  livelihood  and,  in  digging 
about  one  hundredweight  of  gum  a  day,  earned  the  comparatively  high  wage  of 
from  18s.  to  26s.  Such  a  return  for  unskilled  labour  led  not  only  to  a  consider- 
able influx  of  new  workers  from  other  parts  of  New  Zealand,  but  also  to  the 
immigration  of  large  numbers  of  Austrians  and  Central  Europeans  of  other 
nationalities.  The  movement  was  of  no  small  dimensions,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  workers  still  engaged  in  gum-digging  operations  is  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  industry  to  the  present  day,  even  though  the  position 
of  Maori  and  other  British  workers  has  been  strengthened  by  legislation  creating 
Crown  lands  from  which  all  other  diggers  are  excluded. 

It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  production  of  kauri  gum  assumed  proportions 
approaching  those  which  it  has  maintained  since  that  time.  During  that  year 
the  output  was  829  tons,  a  figure  which  doubled  in  the  succeeding  year,  and 
which  had  risen  to  over  4,000  tons  in  1870.  Fluctuating  increases  saw  the  annual 
tonnage  rise  to  a  record  of  11,116  in  1899,  but  this  total  fell  off  to  8,473  in  1914. 
The  war  imposed  serious  restrictions  on  production  and  in  1918  it  amounted  to 
only  2,419  tons,  but  since  then  increases  in  the  quantities  arriving  in  store  have 
again  been  evident  and  the  average  of  exports  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
about  5,000  tons.    Altogether,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  total  production  of 
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gum  to  the  end  of  1927  has  amounted  to  about  450,000  tons  of  all  grades.  Future 
output,  depending  on  foreign  demand  and  the  maintenance  or  increase  in  prices, 
may  be  expected  for  some  time  to  show  fairly  consistent  results,  chiefly  an  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  large-scale  methods  of  production  and  their  replacement 
of  hand  labour,  which  has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  gum  production 
since  the  beginning  of  the  industry. 

It  is  an  uncommon  feature  of  gum  production  that  its  prosecution  has 
required  practically  no  capital  investments.  The  work  of  gum-digging  by 
manual  labour  necessitated  a  minimum  of  tools,  and  even  to-day,  outside'  of 
expenditures  on  washing  and  screening  apparatus,  the  money  outlay  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  Few  industries  throughout  the  world  have  been  carried  on 
for  as  many  years  and  have  accounted  for  a  similar  value  of  production  with 
as  little  capital  expenditure  as  has  the  output  of  kauri  gum. 

KAURI  GUM  PRICES 

As  one  of  the  earliest  items  of  export  from  New  Zealand,  kauri  gum  was 
valued  at  from  £5  to  £8  a  ton.  In  1853  the  average  annual  export  value  per 
ton  had  for  the  first  time  exceeded  £10,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  except  1860 
it  was  above  that  figure,  By  1880  it  had  risen  to  over  £50  a  ton,  and  since  1895 
has  in  every  year  exceeded  the  level.  Heavy  demands  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  war  forced  prices  to  £86  a  ton  in  1920  and  to  £94  in  1921,  but 
during  the  last  three  years  prices  have  fallen  from  £77  in  1925  to  £68  in  1926 
and  £60  in  1927.  The  reduction  may  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  export 
of  a  greater  proportion  of  lower-grade  gum,  since  the  volume  of  shipments  has 
shown  less  drastic  decrease's. 

EXPORT  MARKETS 

Failing  any  domestic  demand  for  kauri  gum,  the  industry  has  been  carried 
on,  as  in  its  primary  stages,  through  the  export  trade  to  overseas  markets.  In 
the  beginning  most  of  the  gum  was  shipped  to  Australia,  where  superior  merchan- 
dizing and  shipping  facilities  enabled  a  more  ready  distribution  to  other  countries 
than  was  possible  from  New  Zealand.  It  was  soon  found  advantageous,  how- 
ever, to  arrange  for  direct  shipments  to  the  countries  of  consignment,  which  at 
that  time  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the 
gum  by  European  countries  was  a  later  development  in  which  Germany  assumed 
the  role  of  an  important  consumer,  although  with  the  war  this  market  was  lost 
and  has  since  then  failed  to  regain  its  former  importance.  Prior  to  the  war, 
Canada  had  imported  only  small  quantities  of  kauri  gum,  and  in  1915  these 
had  amounted  to  only  1 . 2  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  exports,  but  two 
years  later  this  percentage  had  increased  to  27  per  cent,  and  in  1918  Canada 
took  precedence  over  the  United  States  among  the  more  important  purchasers 
of  this  product  with  48.2  per  cent  of  the  total  overseas  shipments  of  gum  for 
the  year.  Altogether  the  United  States  has  proved  the  most  valuable  customer 
for  this  New  Zealand  product,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  second  in 
importance.  Canada,  France,  and  Germany  have  of  recent  years  been  out- 
standing among  the  various  minor  markets. 

Exports  of  Kauri  Gum  from  New  Zealand,  1925-27 

1925  1926  1927 

Quantity     Value     Quantity    Value     Quantity  Value 


Country  Tons  £  Tons  £  Tons  £ 

United  Kingdom   2,290  180.916  2,109  138,6S9  2,368  144,302 

United  States   2.616  210,790  2,198  166.377  1,853  111,042 

Canada   106  3,991  129  5^48  179  8,027 

France   110  7,903  99  6,801  34  3,316 

Germany   135  5,838  78  3,686  162  7,485 

Other  countries   113  5,463  264  11,764  78  4,460 


Total   5,370       414,901       4,877       332,765       4,674  278,632 
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government's  assistance  to  the  industry 

Among  the  Dominion's  oldest  industries,  and  concerned  with  the  exploita- 
tion of  one  of  the  more  valuable  natural  resources,  the  production  of  kauri 
gum  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  subject  of  legislation  designed  to  maintain 
or  assist  its  progress.  The  reports  of  commissions  of  investigation  resulted  in 
important  legislation  in  1898  and  1914.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  provided  that 
the  State  assume  the  purchasing  of  gum  from  diggers  and  its  disposal  in  avail- 
able markets.  Post-war  conditions,  combined  with  the  movement  favouring 
the  control  of  export  trade  in  primary  products,  led  both  to  the  erection  of  a 
separate  Government  department  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  the  Kauri  Gum  Control  Act,  1925.  Bv 
this  act  a  Control  Board  is  empowered  to  supervise  all  transactions  concerning 
the  sale  of  kauri  gum,  maintaining  for  the  trade  an  efficient  connection  with 
consumers  in  overseas  countries.  The  active  co-operation  of  the  Government 
with  many  small  private  producers  and  brokers  has  produced  invaluable  results 
in  ameliorating  conditions  within  the  industry,  establishing  standards  of  grad- 
ing, and  securing  market  contacts  otherwise  unobtainable. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES  AS  SOLD  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  19,  1928. — Imports  of  brooms,  brushes  and  mops  into 
the  various  British  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana,  are 
valued  at  approximately  $50,000  per  annum,  and  are  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  are  by  far  the  largest  markets,  taking  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  British  Guiana  imports  more  from  Canada;  Trinidad  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

BROOMS 

Brooms  imported  are  mainly  from  Canada.  The  tariff  preference  under 
the  Canada-West  Indies  trade  agreement  has  been  of  assistance  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  been  able  to  underquote  overseas  competitors,  and 
all  things  being  equal,  including  price,  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  con- 
nections. 

Domestic  and  natural  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  not  leave 
the  housekeeper  dependent  on  the  corn  broom  as  in  northern  countries.  Brooms 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  manufactured  locally. 
One  factory  in  British  Guiana  imports  from  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
depending  upon  prices,  handles  for  locally  made  brooms.  The  majority  of  the 
corn  brooms  are  of  the  two-strand  variety — the  cheaper  the  better  from  a  sales 
viewpoint — and  retail  for  as  low  as  36  cents.  Ocean  freight  rates  on  handles 
have  in  the  past  seriously  affected  business. 

A  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  are  at  present  exporting  brooms 
and  whisks  to  these  markets,  but  taking  into  consideration  prices  obtained,  the 
business  cannot  be  termed  highly  profitable. 

TYPES  AND  STYLES  OF  BRUSHES 

Brushes  are  imported  in  great  variety.  Like  brooms,  their  sale  is  a  matter 
of  price.  Quality  is  a  minor  consideration,  although  the  brushes  from  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  while  in  many  instances  much  cheaper  than 
similar  lines  from  Canada,  are  of  very  good  quality  considering  the  price. 
Cheap  brushes,  particularly  paint  brushes,  are  of  European  origin,  Germany 
bein^r  a  large  source  of  supply. 
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The  products  of  one  large  Canadian  firm  are  well  known  in  the  different 
colonies  and  compete  successfully  with  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  Their 
hold  on  the  market  has  been  established  by  price,  range,  quality,  advertising, 
prompt  deliveries,  and  aggressive  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  their  agents, 
plus  a  study  of  the  market  by  personal  contact. 

Soft-haired  floor  and  wall  brushes  are  used  extensively  as  in  many  houses 
the  floors  are  highly  polished.  These  retail  from  $1.50  up.  There  is  a  small 
sale  for  waxing  and  polishing  brushes.  This  might  convey  the  impression  that 
automatic  electrically  operated  brushes  for  this  purpose  such  as  are  now  on 
sale  in  Canada  might  be  successfully  introduced.  This  is  doubtful;  the  servant 
is  no  problem  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  cost  of  electric  current  is  compara- 
tively high.    Hand  polishing  brushes  sell  retail  from  $4  up. 

Clothes  brushes  and  whisks  are  sold  in  variety,  costing  retail  from  as  low 
jag  sixpence  for  a  whisk  to  a  few  shillings  for  a  good  brush.  The  quality  of 
course,  compared  with  what  an  indivdual  of  moderate  means  in  Canada  would 
purchase,  is  much  inferior. 

Shaving  brushes,  tooth  brushes,  nail  brushes  and  the  like  for  toilet  purposes 
are  in  large  demand.  All  the  well-known  makes  of  these  lines  are  to  be  found 
on  sale  in  drug  stores,  departmental  stores,  and  large  groceries.  Prices  are 
slightly  higher  than  in  Canada.  As  in  all  lines  the  cheap  goods — and  these  are 
the  large  sellers — come  from  Continental  Europe.  A  good  shaving  brush  costs 
at  least  $3;  a  tooth-brush  of  a  brand  well  known  in  practically  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  60  cents;  while  nail  brushes  sell  from  24  cents  up.  Hair  brushes 
are  of  many  varieties  and  qualities,  but  their  sale  is  limited. 

Scrubbing  brushes  are  sold  extensively,  as  are  all  corn  brushes  of  this 
type.  The  brush  favoured  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  only  half  the  size  of  the 
brush  ordinarily  used  in  Canada.    A  good  brush  costs  48  cents  retail. 

Bass  brooms  are  used  for  street  cleaning  purposes  and  sweeping  yards, 
and  they  find  a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  Most  of  these  are  imported  from 
England  in  various  sizes.  They  retail  from  36  cents  to  98  cents  each,  without 
handles,  which  cost  12  cents  extra. 

There  are  also  many  brushes  sold  for  household  purposes  of  the  type  of 
the  well-known  "  Fuller "  brush,  but  of  a  much  cheaper  quality.  Some  oi 
these,  particularly  the  cheaper  lines,  are  from  Europe. 

Mops  are  very  little  used  in  these  colonies.  The  cotton  chrysanthemum- 
shape  is  almost  the  only  type  stocked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mops  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  But  here  again  labour  and  custom  defeat  time  and  efficiency. 
The  negro  or  coolie  servant,  whose  task  it  is  to  wash  the  floors,  would  much 
prefer  to  do  the  work  kneeling,  and  would  do  it  better  on  his  knees. 

PREFERENTIAL  AND  GENERAL  TARIFF 

In  Trinidad  the  British  preferential  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  on  brooms, 
brushes  and  mops  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  general  tariff  rate  (appli- 
able  to  non-British  countries)  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus,  in  each  case,  a 
surtax  of  1\  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  corresponding  rates  in  British  Guiana 
are  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus,  in  each  case,  a 
surtax  of  2  per  cent  levied  on  the  c.i.f.  value. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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SUGGESTED  NEW  CURRENCY  SYSTEM  FOR  BRITISH  WEST 

INDIES 

E.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  11,  1928. — Further  observations  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  present  system  of  currency  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  outlined 
in  the  ''West  India  Currency  Committee's  Report,"  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1278,  are  made  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
points  out  that  the  existing  system  has  served  the  colonies  for  the  last  eighty 
years,  and  has  not  impeded  their  external  or  internal  trade,  while  it  has  on  the 
whole  successfully  stood  the  test  of  the  war. 

So  far  as  uniformity  and  simplicity  are  concerned,  the  confusion  which 
arises  from  the  existence  side  by  side  of  different  systems  of  currency  and  money 
of  account  in  the  colonies  other  than  Jamaica  could  be  cured  without  delay  or 
cost  by  the  adoption  by  those  colonies  of  the  Jamaica  practice  of  using  sterling 
as- the  money  of  account.  However,  so  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  decimal  system  of  money  of  account  that  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity is  not  to  be  arrived  at  so  easily,  nor  would  such  a  system  cure  the 
fluctuations  in  exchange  nor  the  anomaly  caused  by  the  silver  currency. 

The  committee  does  not  submit  any  final  recommendation  for  a  change, 
realizing  the  need  for  caution  in  making  any  change  in  the  existing  system  which 
would  doubtless  have  far-reaching  economic  effects.  It  is  felt  that  the  views  of 
the  Governments  and  peoples  concerned  must  be  first  obtained. 

Assuming  that  the  colonies  concerned  would  be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
decimal  system,  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  have  been  confined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  based  upon  the  dollar  and  cent  or  alternatively  upon  the 
pound  sterling  into  a  thousand  mills  known  as  the  pound  sterling  and  mill  system. 
Certain  objections  to  the  latter  system  are  advanced  in  that  it  would  involve  a 
change  in  the  value  of  the  smallest  coins  in  common  use.  It  would  also  be 
impracticable  to  withdraw  the  old  coinage  so  as  to  avoid  circulation  side  by  side 
of  different  units  of  a  small  denomination  in  a  new  system  wmich  has  no  exact 
equivalent  of  the  penny  or  halfpenny.  Objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the 
dollar-and-cent  scheme  on  account  of  confusion  between  the  West  Indian  cur- 
rency and  the  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars  and  cents  could  be  met  by 
calling  the  West  Indian  dollar  a  "  Royal." 

If  a  dollar-and-cent  scheme  were  adopted,  the  denominations  of  the  West 
Indian  coins  suggested  by  the  committee  might  be  as  follows: — 


Silver  Nickle  Bronze 

1  Royal   10  cents 

52  cents  .  .   . .         5  cents 

25  cents   1  cent 

2  cent 


As  regards  the  question  of  fineness,  on  general  principles  it  was  thought 
that  the  fineness  accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  accepted  by  the 
West  Indies  also,  but  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  does  not  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  so  low  a  fineness  for  a  new  system  of  coins  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Wrest  Indies.  A  fineness  of  800  is  the  least  which  is  recommended 
for  a  coin  which  is  expected  to  retain  an  appearance  equal  to  that  of  925  fine. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  outline  the  method  under  which  any  change  in 
the  existing  system  must  be  brought  about  in  order  not  to  disturb  general 
economic  conditions.  The  working  of  the  West  African  Currency  Board  is  out- 
lined, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such  a  board  with  similar  powers 
would  be  desirable  and  advisable  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  the  committee  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(l)  Uniformity  and  simplicity  could  be  secured  without  cost  by  the  adoption  of  sterling 
for  the  dollar  money  of  account,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  convenience  of  a  decimal  system 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  in  those  colonies  where  it  is  in  vogue.  The  disappearance  of 
notes  in  dollar  denominations  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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(2)  The  disadvantage  arising  from  the  low  value  of  the  highest  unite  of  legal  tender 
could  be  met  by  the  issue  by  the  Colonial  Governments  of  legal  tender  of  the  higher 
denominations.  Such  legal  tender  would,  however,  compete  directly  with  the  bank  note 
issues. 

(3)  The  difficulty  created  by  the  fact  that  Government  notes  issued  in  one  colony  do 
not  circulate  in  another  and  are  therefore  not  available  for  intercolonial  remittances  could, 
no  doubt,  be  met  by  mutual  arrangements  between  the  various  Governments  and  the  banks. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  separate  note  guarantee  funds  of  each  individual 
colony  would  suffice  to  meet  the  additional  charges  that  would  be  incurred  by  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  liabilities  falling  upon  them,  and  the  political  difficulties  would  be  formidable. 
If  these  difficulties  were  overcome  the  result  would  be  to  establish  nine  different  kinds  of 
Government  notes  circulated  in  any  colony. 

(4)  The  absence  of  a  link  between  the  Government  notes  and  sterling  could  be  cured 
by  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  in  London.  This  remedy  would,  however, 
involve  financial  and  political  difficulties  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

(5)  The  anomaly  arising  from  the  fact  that  irredeemable  silver  is  legal  tender  without 
limit  can  be  remedied  only  by  provision  for  the  redemption  of  silver  coinage  at  its  nominal 
value. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  23,  1928. — Figures  issued  by  the  British  Guiana  Customs 
authorities  giving  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  for  the  half  year  ending 
June  30,  1928,  show  that  the  total  trade  for  the  six  months  is  at  least  half  a 
million  dollars  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Both  exports  and  imports  exceed  those  of  1927;  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
latter  are,  however,  incomplete. 

Exports  were  valued  at  $7,546,647  as  against  $7,173,764  in  1926,  an  increase 
of  about  $373,000.  Of  these,  77.9  per  cent  went  to  British  Empire  countries 
as  compared  with  78.6  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  This  reduction  is  mainly 
due  to  increased  diamond  shipments  to  Holland.  Sugar  and  its  by-products 
account  for  approximately  62.5  per  cent;  agriculture  as  a  whole,  74  per  cent; 
forest  products,  about  3  per  cent;  minerals,  23  per  cent;  diamonds,  17  per 
cent;  and  bauxite,  5.35  per  cent. 

Sugar  exports  show  an  increase  of  9,393  tons  (20  per  cent) ,  and  an  increased 
value  of  $224,666.  The  sugar  industry  heads  the  list  of  exports  with  a  total 
of  $4,715,532,  an  increase  of  $349,356  over  the  1927  period.  Exports  of  rice 
nearly  doubled;  those  of  coffee  increased  by  220  per  cent;  and  of  cocoanut 
products,  including  copra,  by  218  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  timber  exports 
fell  off  in  volume  by  15  per  cent;  lumber  by  25  per  cent;  sleepers  by  50  per 
cent;  shingles  by  16  per  cent;  balata  by  26  per  cent;  and  rubber  by  40  per 
cent.  Exports  of  diamonds  ($1,281,845  as  against  $1,613,404)  still  holds  second 
place,  but  show  a  falling  off  of  17,218  carats  (or  21  per  cent) ;  and  those  of 
gold  decreased  by  619  ounces  ($10,644).  Although  the  exports  of  bauxite 
increased  by  3,342  tons,  the  declared  value  was  $12,858  less  than  at  the  end 
of  the'  corresponding  period  last  year. 

IMPORTS 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  items  for  which  statistics  are  available  is 
approximately  $186,000,  or  3.8  per  cent  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1927.  Imports  from  British  sources  form  approximately  83 . 6  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  against  77.4  per  cent  in  1927. 

Apparel  and  cotton  goods  show  a  falling  off  in  value  of  23  per  cent  and 
27|  per  cent  respectively — an  aggregate  decrease'  of  $195,000,  which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  lower  prices.  This  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  50 
per  cent  increase  ($30,000),  in  woollen  manufactures. 

Foodstuffs  on  the  whole  show  an  increase  in  quantities:  flour,  13,523  bags 
(16  per  cent  increase),  an  enhanced  value  of  $63,130;  onions,  184,545  pounds 
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(25  per  cent),  $19,844;  peas,  1,843  bags,  $9,709;  salt,  5,318  bags  (over  200  per 
cent),  $7,920;  potatoes,  6,034  pounds,  $6,489;  soya  bean  oil,  19,068  gallons, 
$6,388;  refined  sugar,  174,086  pounds  (40  per  cent),  $6,657.  Imports  of  cheese 
were  greater  by  12,950  pounds  and  $5,409;  and  of  butter  less  by  4,744  pounds 
and  $3,498.  The  increase  in  condensed  milk  was  686  cases,  but  the  value  was 
$10,871  less,  while  a  decrease  of  643  barrels  of  pork  and  a  value  of  $28,231 
indicates  a  fall  in  the  average  price  of  about  $3.25  per  barrel;  the  decrea-'  m 
beef  of  125  barrels  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  value  of  $2,791.  Tinned 
fish  shows  a  decrease  of  2,289  cases  and  $13,787. 

Common  soap  imports  increased  by  7,065  boxes  (46  per  cent),  $17,720, 
but  fancy  soap  dropped  by  $5,469;  oats  increased  by  1,494  bags,  $13,675; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  by  2,643  tons  or  approximately  70  per  cent,  but  the  value 
is  almost  $13,000  less,  which  would  indicate  an  appreciable  drop  in  price. 
Cement  imports  increased  by  14,583  barrels  (166  per  cent),  $45,841;  machinery 
by  $34,993;  and  electrical  apparatus  by  $33,261.  These  latter  increases  are 
no  doubt  due  to  the  remodelling  of  the  electric  light  plant  in  Georgetown. 

Setting  aside  the  importation  of  about  $5,000  worth  of  Douglas  fir,  which 
is  now  shown  separately  in  the  Customs  returns,  lumber  imports  were  largely 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year.  White  pine  lumber  increased 
by  308,355  feet  (36  per  cent)  and  $8,570;  and  pitch  pine  by  361,155  feet,  nearly 
double  the  figure  of  1927  and  showing  an  increased  value  of  $18,260.  Lumber 
imports  on  the  whole,  increased  by  63  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  items  of  import  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  for  the  period  under  review,  with  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  supply: 

Imports  into  British  Guiana  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1928 

Total      United  Kingdom     Canada      United  States 

Value  Value  Value  Value 

Apparel   %  59,110  $  40,395  $    2,834  $14,590 

Beef   77,076  68,179  96  8,368 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   9,874  9,864     

Boots  and  shoes   102,065  58,211  41,150  316 

Bran  and  ground  feed   5,096  34  1,073  2,458 

Butter   52.319  19,354  17,661   

Cement   71,723  37,273  26,126   

Cheese   29,122  711  23,176 

Cordage   18,806  15,929  2,420  457 

Cotton  m/fgs.  and  piece  goods  . .  464,627  372,782  8,927  49,419 
Fish- 
Dry,  cod   37,165    31,725   

Herrings,  pickled   2,448    2,287   

Mackerel,  pickled   17,804    17,553  134 

Salmon,  pickled   2,161    1,945   

Salmon  and  sardines,  tinned  . .  44,687  2,692  26,878  10,062 

Flour   648,575  348  647,878  349 

Hams  and  bacon   18,960  4,894  289  13,678 

Hardware   75.803  43,423  8,242  13,815 

Hay   3,000    2,940  60 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha  m/f.  32,971  18,220  11,488  1,301 

Lard   21,268  14,390  5,967  911 

Lumber — 

Douglas  fir   5,286    5,286   

W.  pine   56.904    56,904   

P.  pine   41.892      41,892 

Medicines,  etc   91,411  53,456  7,145  2,219 

.Milk,  cond   53,033  16,088  29,965  4,926 

Oats   66.961    64,593  163 

Oilmeal   8,046  ....  7,948  98 

Oils,  soya  bean   136,799  136,799     

Onions  "   47,376  4,238  400  4.316 

Painters'  colours,  etc   41,404  34,772  4,482  1,980 

Pork   80,858  528  10,725  69,511 

Potatoes   86.023  460  83,013   

Salt   10^18  10,787 

Soap,  common   94.961  92,627     

Soap,  fancy   5,092  3,952  10  748 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Imports 

Kingston,  July  27,  1928. — Returns  lately  made  available  by  the  Collector 
General  of  Jamaica  show  that  the  gross  value  of  imports  into  the  Island  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1927  was  £5,717,521,  not  including  importations  by  par- 
cels post,  which  totalled  £284,247.  With  the  exception  of  1920,  a  year  of 
abnormal  values,  when  total  imports  amounted  to  £10,313,282,  the  figure  for 
1927  is  the  highest  yet  reached  in  the  colony's  history.  Of  this  sum  Canada's 
share  was  £1,074,865,  or  18-8  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Canadian  exports  to  Jamaica  have  in  any  one  year  run  into  seven  figures. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,660,667,  or  29  per  cent 
of  the  whole;  the  United  States  £1,939,192  or  33-9  per  cent;  and  "  other  coun- 
tries "  £1,042,797  or  18-3  per  cent.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  trend 
of  the  Colony's  import  trade  during  the  three  preceding  years: — 

1924  1925  1926 

Total  imports  (excluding  parcels  post)  £4.327.074  £5.386.435  £5.365.950 

United  Kingdom   1.437,563  1.631,916  1.377.984 

Percent  29.8  30.2  25.7 

United  States   1,955,867  2.143,250  2,099.981 

Percent  40.6  39.8  39.2 

Canada   794.856  815,629  978.563 

Per  cent  16.4  15.1  18  2 

Other   638.788  795.640  909,422 

Percent  13.2  14.9  16.9 

Analysed  under  the  three  main  categories  adopted  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  the  import  trade  for  1924/1927  yields  the  following  results: — 

1924  1925  1926  1927 

Class  I — Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco — - 

United  Kingdom                         £   220,258  £   256,176  £  223,635  £  305,036 

Percent  11.1  13.5  11.5  15.9 

United  States   702,236  586,545  506,144  408,320 

Per  cent  35 . 5  30 . 8  26.1  22.0 

Canada   683,314  663,330  757,836  725.954 

Percent  34.6  35.0  39.1  37.6 

Other  countries   371,553  393,011  450,449  487,516 

Percent  18.8  20.7  23.3  24.5 
Class  II— Raw  Materials — 

United  Kingdom                         £     71.796  £     29.270  £     38.584  £  144.961 

Percent  13.5  5.6  5.3  20.0 

United  States   363,373  365,975  484,538  334.756. 

Percent  68.2  70.5  66.6  46.2 

Canada   6.124  9.190  37,223  42,437 

Percent  1.1  1.8  5.1  6.00 

Other  countries   91.521  114,573  167,416  196,810 

Percent  17.2  22.1  23.0  27.8 
Class  III — Manufactured  Articles — 

United  Kingdom                         £1,144,776  £1.342.934  £1.112,287  £1,203.789 

Percent  49.4  45.4  41.3  39.9 

United  States   890.217  1,190,418  1.108.888  1,195.196 

Percent  38.4  40.2  41.1  39.0 

Canada   105,418  143,080  183.222  306,310 

Percent  4.5  4.8  6.8  10.0 

Other  countries   175,703  283,343  290.504  357.279 

Percent  7.7  9.6  10.8  11.1 

The  progressive  increase  in  importations  from  Canada  of  manufactured 
articles,  from  £105,418  in  1924  to  £306,310  in  1927,  follows  the  present  tend- 
ency of  Canadian  production  towards  a  higher  percentage  of  manufactures  in 
the  Dominion's  total  output  of  marketable  goods.    It  also  points  to  a  wider 
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and  more  effective  sales  effort  by  Canadian  exporters  of  such  commodities. 
In  recent  years  many  items  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  goods  exported  from 
Canada  to  Jamaica.  For  example,  rubbed-soled  shoes  are  now  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  Dominion.  In  1927,  35-8  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars,  47-4  per  cent 
of  the  motor  car  parts,  16-7  per  cent  of  the  cement  imported  into  Jamaica, 
came  from  Canada.  The  percentages  relating  to  other  articles,  while  not  large 
— e.g.,  7-4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  steel  bars  and  sheets — augur  well  for  the 
future.  The  manifests  of  vessels  bringing  freight  from  Canada  to  Jamaica 
almost  invariably  contain  such  items  as  paper,  spades  and  shovels,  furniture, 
beds  and  springs,  bolts,  chairs,  clothing,  pipe  and  fittings,  newsprint,  and 
cordage.  Although  total  importations  of  such  goods  from  Canada  are  not  yet 
large  in  volume,  the  trade,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  promising.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  considerable  imports  of  Douglas  fir  from  British 
Columbia,  but  these  are  classed  under  "  raw  materials." 

Besides  a  greater  interest  in  the  Jamaican  market  on  the  part  of  Cana- 
dian firms,  the  chief  causes  of  the  increased  purchases  from  the  Dominion 
during  1927  were  (a)  larger  gross  importations  of  certain  commodities,  of  which 
Canada's  share  was  either  maintained  or  improved;  and  (b)  the  larger  prefer- 
ences granted,  in  terms  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Treaty  of  1925,  to  certain 
Canadian  goods  entering  Jamaica.  These  preferences  came  into  operation 
in  April  1927. 

As  regards  (a),  it  must  be  remembered  that  1927  was  a  year  of  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  for  Jamaica,  due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  hurricanes  or 
other  natural  disasters  for  a  decade,  and  also  to  the  abundant  rainfall  in  that 
and  the  preceding  year.  These  favourable  conditions  served  to  stimulate 
agriculture,  and  in  consequence  the  community's  purchasing  power  increased. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  tables,  relating  to  imports  from  all 
sources,  prepared  by  the  Collector  General's  Department: — 


Luxury  Articles — 

Beer,  stout  and  porter  gall. 

Motor  cars  No. 

Motor  cars,  parts 

Oils:  motor  spirits  gall. 

Perfumery  

Spirits:  whisky  gall. 

Tobacco:  cigarettes  lb. 

Wines  gall. 

Apparel — 

Apparel  (not  specially  classified)  

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  prs. 

Cotton  piece  goods,  average  1924-26   .  .yards 


Hats  and  bonnets  

Silk  manufactures  

Wool  manufactures  

Foodstuffs — 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes  lb. 

Cheese  lb. 

Fish- 
Dried,  salted  lb. 

Canned  lb. 

Herring,  pickleci  lb. 

Mackerel  lb. 

Grain — 

Rice  lb. 

Flour  bags 

Meal  bags 

Meats — 

Beef,  wet  salted  lb. 

Ham  lb. 

Pork,  wet  salted  lb. 

Milk,  condensed  lb. 

Oils,  edible  gall. 

Salt,  fine  and  coarse  lb. 

Sugar,  refined  lb. 


Average  1924-26  1927 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

163,524 

f  43,871 

195,521 

£  56,122 

801 

139,837 

915 

163,152 

94,673 

112,674 

2,138,i28 

148,190 

3,166,960 

213.674 

25.578 

34,710 

19,224 

26,862 

30,129 

37,979 

236,950 

71,082 

341,653 

68,933 

28,459 

16.957 

39,556 

25,360 

£  80.646 

£  98.053 

39,956 

151,281 

62,255 

208.777 

19,927,882 

505,704 

24,011,264 

516,045 

29,360 

35.225 

43,203 

92.041 

54,250 

75,074 

873.014 

£  54.935 

903.065 

£  58.240 

363,724 

20,220 

365,422 

23,468 

11.611.653 

240.829 

17.054,085 

261.232 

983,214 

29,065 

1,235.454 

38.502 

3.766,502 

34.953 

2,793.342 

20.296 

3.486,388 

50,890 

3,099,100 

43.557 

16,776,665 

135,986 

21.567,488 

160.572 

307,528 

575,801 

332,325 

527.106 

49.145 

60,831 

44.421 

44,724 

886,166 

22.863 

949,589 

21.218 

285,131 

18.981 

314.340 

24.132 

948,896 

33.144 

929.034 

27.031 

3,539,312 

108,462 

4.102.625 

122.585 

227,459 

39,871 

250.395 

45.276 

14.300,429 

39,451 

12.650.037 

28.034 

1,773,868 

21,957 

2,240.304 

21.603 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  pickled  herring  and  mackerel, 
meal,  salt  pork,  and  salt,  there  were  substantial  increases,  as  regards  both 
quantity  and  value,  in  the  total  imports  of  these  commodities.  The  figures 
for  silk  and  wool  manufactures  are  significant,  as  are  also  the  larger  quan- 
tities of  butter,  cheese,  salted  and  canned  fish,  rice,  flour,  salt  beef,  ham,  con- 
densed milk,  edible  oils  and  refined  sugar  imported  in  1927. 

Respecting  larger  preferences  to  Canada  under  the  1925  agreement,  the 
articles  on  which  these  preferences  were  granted  are  potatoes,  apples,  butter, 
cheese,  fish,  lard,  flour,  condensed  milk  and  meats.  Under  the  previous  (1922) 
agreement,  the  articles  through  which  Canada  profited  most  were  the  foregoing, 
together  with  refined  sugar,  motor  cars  and  parts,  and  cement.  The  statistics 
of  Jamaica  show  that  in  the  nine  months  ending  December,  1927,  as  compared 
with  1926,  Canada  exported  larger  quantities  of  cheese,  pickled  and  canned 
fish,  flour,  lard,  bacon,  hams,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  refined  sugar,  lumber,  motor 
cars  and  parts,  and  cement;  but  the  last-mentioned  items,  from  sugar  onwards, 
received  no  increased  preference  under  the  1927  tariff. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  Canada's  present  position 
in  the  import  trade  of  Jamaica  has  been  aided  by  tariff  -preferences,  there  has 
been  a  natural  development  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  An 
examination  of  the  trade  statistics  between  1910  and  1921  (the  latter  being 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  inauguration  of  preference)  makes  this 
clear,  even  though  the  statistics  relating  to  sources  of  supply  were  not  kept 
very  accurately  when  the  collection  of  revenue  did  not  require  strict  proof  of 
source.  To-day  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  total  imports  is  double  what  ic 
was  in  pre-war  years. 

POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  position  as  regards  the  United  States  is  of  considerable  interest.  Due 
chiefly  to  the  war,  total  imports  from  that  country  were  two-thirds  of  Jamaica's 
total  imports  from  all  sources  in  1919.  Before  preferential  duties  were  estab- 
lished there  had  been  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  the  movement  has  been  acceler- 
ated. The  articles  in  which  there  has  been  the  greatest  falling  off  are  canned  fish, 
flour,  lard,  meats  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  cigarettes,  refined  sugar,  edible  oils, 
boots  and  shoes,  silk  manufactures,  motor  vehicles,  cement,  and  steel  manu- 
factures. 

UNITED  STATES  MILK  IMPORTS 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  July  31,  1928. — Announcement  was  recently  made  that  the 
long-awaited  removal  of  the  United  States  embargo  against  Quebec  milk  and 
cream  is  to  be  effected  in  the  near  future.  The  embargo  was  put  into  operation 
about  fifteen  months  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Montreal  typhoid  epidemic  as  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  products  are  exported  from  that  district  into 
the  United  States.  Some  time  ago  the  embargo  was  lifted  on  all  the  prohibited 
district  with  the  exception  of  Montreal  itself,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  on 
the  advice  of  the  Montreal  Public  Health  Officer  the  embargo  is  to  be  entirely 
removed.  This  will  enable  a  number  of  Montreal  firms  to  again  commence 
exporting  milk  products  to  this  country  after  a  prohibition  of  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  opened  a  new 
milk  import  centre  at  Rouse's  Point,  New  York,  where  under  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Federal  Import  Milk  Act  milk  and  its  products  imported  into 
this  country  will  be  subject  to  rigid  inspection.   The  building  erected  cost  about 
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$50,000  and  will  be  operated  by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Branch  of  the 
Government.  The  station  was  established  to  issue  milk  permits  to  Canadian 
dairy  plants  wishing  to  export  to  the  United  States  and  to  examine  the 
milk  that  is  imported  from  Canada  to  see  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  bacteria 
count  and  other  sanitary  regulations  of  the  administration. 

NEW  YORK  REGULATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  strict  United  States  Federal  Government  regulations  in 
force  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  milk  into  this  country,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  recently  revised  its  requirements  of  milk  sold  in  the  state.  A 
recent  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat  in  Massachusetts  has  caused  a  revision  of 
the  already  stringent  regulations.  These  provide  that  milk  have  an  even  smaller 
bacteria  count  than  has  previously  been  permissible,  and  that  it  be  pasteurized 
and  otherwise  protected,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  transported  any  great  distance. 
The  new  regulations  which  were  promulgated  last  year  came  into  effect  July  1, 
1928. 

PRICES 

June  prices  per  hundredweight  for  milk,  3  per  cent,  declined  from  $1.96 
in  May  to  $1.86,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
Association  issued  July  14. 

There  was  a  decline  in  dairy  production  of  14^  pounds  per  dairy  from  June 
30  to  July  2,  The  average  production  per  day  per  dairy  at  the  association 
plants  as  at  July  5  was  243.1  pounds,  a  decline  of  16.6  pounds  from  the  same 
week-day  of  the  previous  week  and  40.8  pounds  less  than  on  June  5.  The  aver- 
age production  for  July  5,  1927,  was  259 . 6  pounds. 

The  fluid  milk  market  for  May  continued  the  conditions  which  ruled  during 
April.  Shipments  were  slightly  larger  but  not  above  normal.  Receipts  in  New 
York  area  were  as  follows: — 

Total  Receipts  for  May—  1928  1927  1926 

Milk,  40  quart  cans   2,938,957  2,863,221  2,777,948 

Cream  and  cond.,  cans   252,641  240,322  230,679 

Total  equivalent,  cans   4,202,162  4,064,831  3,931,343 

Daily  Average  for  May — 

Milk,  40  quart  cans   94,805  92,362  89,622 

Cream  and  cond.,  quart  cans  .  .     .  .  8,150  7,752  7,441 

Total  equivalent   135,555  131,122  126,117 

Total  January  1  to  May  31,  1928— 

Milk  40  quart  cans  ,..  ..  13,887,662  13,541,630  12,887,633 

Cream  and  cond.,  quart  cans  . .  . .  864,066  814,922  748,488 

Total  equivalent,  quart  cans  .  .   . .  18,207,992  17,616,240  16,630,073 

In  the  comparison  of  retail  prices  with  prices  paid  by  dealers  to  producers' 
associations,  following  are  the  prices  per  quart  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  f.o.b.  city 
as  reported  by  the  Dairymen's  League: — 

City                                                           Retail  Dealer  Producer 

New  York—                                                           $  $  $ 

May,  1928  15  .0729  .0572 

June,  1928  15  .0729  .0550 

July,  1927   15  .074  .059 

Boston — 

May,  1928  14£  .0774  .0631 

June,  1928   14|  .0771  not  given 

July,  1927   14  .0716  .0646 

Comparative  cream  quotations  for  inspected  and  uninspected  cream  are:  — 

Inspected  Uninspected 

June  13   $23.75  @  24.75  $20.00  @  20.25 

June  20    23.75  @  24.75         20.50  @  21.30 

June  27    23.75  @  24.75         19.50  @  20.25 

July  4    23.75  @  24.75         20.50  @  21.50 
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IMPORTS 

Canadian  exports  of  milk  and  cream  have  increased  during  the  last  month. 
Some  23,233  40-quart  cans  of  milk  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  May, 
1928,  as  compared  with  16,656  in  April,  1928,  and  10,625  in  May,  1927.  Exports 
of  cream  in  40-quart  cans  amounted  to  32,645  in  May,  1928,  as  compared  with 
17,090  in  April,  1928,  and  26,084  in  May,  1927. 

Milk  exported  from  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  United  States  in  1926 
totalled  6,443,252  gallons  worth  $1,278,116.  As  a  result  of  the  embargo  last  year, 
the  figures  dropped  to  2,763,510  gallons  valued  at  1603,287.  Cream  exporta- 
tion were  valued  at  $6,000,000,  while  cheese  was  over  $2,000,000  last  year. 


FOOTWEAR   IN  CUBA 

James  Cormagk,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  July  11,  1928. — The  types  of  boots  and  shoes  in  vogue  in  Cuba 
follow  those  of  the  United  States,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Canada. 
The  following  are  the  import  statistics  for  shoes  for  the  year  1927: 

MEN'S 

United  States  (a)  

United  States  (b)  

Spain  

Great  Britain  

Switzerland    


Total 


United  States  (a)  . 
United  States  (b) 

Mexico  

Spain  

France   

Holland  

Switzerland  .  . 

Total  


WOMEN'S 


CHILDREN'S 


Pairs 

Value 

952,203 

$2,575,768 

453 

1,385 

17.801 

73.026 

48 

117 

8 

24 

970,573 

$2,650,320 

Pairs 

Value 

850.783 

$1,299,300 

1.969 

4,094 

31 

161 

6.914 

14.165 

444 

1.761 

56 

554 

1.735 

9,585 

861,932 

$1,329,620 

Pairs 

Value 

716.995 

$  633.898 

796 

1,106 

8.916 

5,904 

935 

1.214 

316 

'834 

727,958 

$  642.956 

United  States  (a)  

United  States  (b)  

Spain  

France  '  

Switzerland  

Total  

(a)  Merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Merchandise  from  other  countries  imported  through  the  United  States. 

LOCAL  COMPETITION 

There  are  now  many  factories  in  Cuba  turning  out  very  good  shoes  and  the 
output  has  doubled  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  upper  leathers  and  wooden 
heels  are  imported.  Domestic  production  of  sole  leather  is  good  and  reasonable 
in  price.   Production  during  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Men's.  .  . . 
Children's. 
Women's  . 


1926 
Pairs 
157.810 
213.285 
870,426 


1927 
Pairs 
195.265 
303.880 
820.153 


Five  Months 
192S 
Pairs 
121,461 
142.779 
307,513 


Total 


1,319,298 


571.753 
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METHODS  OF  MERCHANDISING 

Normally  there  are  three  methods  of  selling  shoes  in  Cuba.  The  smallest 
volume  of  business,  although  formerly  the  largest,  is  through  local  jobbers  or 
wholesalers.  Their  shoe  business  has  practically  disappeared  within  the  lasi 
few  years,  and  what  few  of  them  remain  are  doing  a  retail  trade  also.  The 
second  method  of  selling  is  through  visiting  salesmen  from  overseas  factories. 
During  this  year  business  has  been  so  bad  and  shoe  stocks  so  slow  in  moving, 
that  few  salesmen  have  come  to  Havana,  and  practically  none  have  toured  the 
Island.  The  third  and  only  active  sales  method  is  by  local  commission  agents, 
who  work  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  payable  when  bills  are  paid.  These  representa- 
tives of  foreign  firms  are  able,  through  handling  other  lines,  to  travel  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  trade,  and  attend  to  collections.  There  are  a  few 
American  specialty  footwear  makers  who  have  their  own  stores,  but  who  carry 
some  local  lines  of  shoes  in  addition. 

BUYING  SEASONS 

There  are  four  buying  seasons:  those  of  spring  and  fall  are  largely  artificial. 
Stores  normally  buy  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade  in  April;  it  takes  about  sixty 
days  to  obtain  deliveries.  This  year,  however,  buying  has  been  delayed  in  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  major  part  of  the  present  excessive  stock. 

PUBLIC  TASTE 

Cubans  are  very  regardful  of  their  personal  appearance  and  particular  to  a 
marked  degree  in  their  footwear.  There  are  few  repair  shops;  shoes  are  seldom 
resoled  or  repaired.  The  average  life  of  a  shoe  is  said  to  be  from  four  to  six 
months.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  no  one  goes  bare- 
footed in  Cuba,  and  even  the  alpargatas  (a  canvas  and  fibre  sandal)  and  heavy 
Zapatos  del  pais  are  yielding  to  more  modern  leather  footwear.  Spanish  styles 
and  customs  too  are  giving  way  rapidly  to  American  influence.  Congress  shoes 
are  now  seldom  seen.  This  is  also  true  of  high  shoes,  of  the  old  Cinderella 
Mallorca,  and  of  shoes  with  cloth  tops.  For  formal  wear  Cuban  men  give 
preference  to  the  laced  patent  leather  Oxford,  discarding  the  high-button  or  bal 
shoe  with  patent  vamp  and  a  mat  top.  A  marked  change  is  being  manifested 
in  the  public  taste.  Low-priced  shoes  of  poor  quality  and  style  are  the  only 
ones  that  find  a  large  demand. 

MEN'S  SHOES 

It  is  only  in  men's  footwear  that  Canadian  exporters  might  hope  to  do 
business.  As  the  foregoing  statistics  show,  the  United  States  supplies  nearly  all 
the  men's  shoes  imported  into  Cuba.  Clace  kid  in  black,  henna  brown,  tans, 
and  a  few  fancy  colours,  is  in  most  demand.  Calf  in  the  same  shades,  and  also 
in  white,  grey,  and  champagne,  is  also  much  used.  Side  leathers  in  these  colours 
are  very  popular  in  the  low-priced  shoes.  In  high-grade  lines  a  sole  varying 
from  very  light  to  medium  is  preferred.  In  the  cheaper  shoes  a  heavier  sole  is 
required.  The  Cuban  foot  (except  for  the  coloured  people)  is  small,  with  sizes 
ranging  from  4  to  10.  Sizes  5  to  7  are  the  best  sellers,  and  in  widths  C  and  D. 
Practically  all  men  wear  rubber  heels,  but  these  are  generally  put  on  after  the 
shoe  has  been  bought. 

women's  shoes 

Few  ladies'  shoes  are  being  imported.  The  local  factories  have  almost 
eliminated  outside  competition.  Feminine  footwear,  whether  of  local  or  foreign 
manufacture,  follows  Parisian,  American  and  Viennese  styles.  In  winter,  black 
and  henna  brown,  tan  and  toney  red  patent  leathers  are  called  for.    In  summer 
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the  modern  fancy-coloured  leathers  are  more  generally  worn.  Prices  vary  from 
$4  to  $20  per  pair.  Soles  are  very  light.  Heels  are  mostly  of  Cuban  style  and 
of  wood,  leather  covered.  No  rubber  heels  or  steel  tips  are  worn.  Black  patent 
leather  pumps  are  good  sellers  all  the  year  round.  At  present  one-strap  low 
shoes  and  two-cut  pumps  are  very  much  worn.  Sizes  ranging  from  1  to  5  and 
2\  to  3^  are  most  in  demand.  Kid  and  sheepskin  linings  are  used,  the  former 
for  higher-priced  shoes,  and  the  latter  for  lower  qualities. 

children's  shoes 

Every  child  in  Cuba  wears  some  sort  of  footwear.  Very  young  girls  follow 
their  elders  closely  in  style  and  colour.  In  general  shoes  are  low-cut,  heelless, 
from  sizes  1  to  5 ;  have  light  heels  from  sizes  5^>-  to  8 ;  and  above  these  the  regu- 
lar low  heel. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Cubans  apparently  dislike  rubber  soles  and  only  wear  them  for  sports  pur- 
poses. As  they  are  indulging  in  sports  in  increasing  numbers  yearly,  the  trade 
should  grow.  Practically  the  only  demand  for  u  sneakers "  comes  from  the 
cities,  where  there  are  a  number  of  tennis  clubs.  Men's  shaped  rubber  heels  of 
United  States  manufacture  are  in  good  demand.  Rubbers  and  overshoes  are 
never  worn.  Rain  dries  up  very  quickly  and  overshoes  are  inclined  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  leather,  which  is  fatal  to  their  use  in  Cuba.  For  fire  depart- 
ments and  for  some  sugar  and  tobacco  estate  employees  there  is  a  small  demand 
for  rubber  boots.  Shoes  made  partly  of  rubber  are  subject  to  duty  as  rubber, 
by  weight,  and  this  restricts  their  use. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  increased  duties  on  shoes,  and  lessened 
duties  on  leathers,  have  diminished  imports,  because  the  generally  depressed 
conditions  are  doubtless  responsible  for  much  of  the  decline  in  imports.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  only  higher-class  shoes  can  now  be  profitably  imported. 
The  following  are  the  duties  on  Canadian  and  American  footwear  entering 
Cuba: — 

General  Tariff 
Tariff  United  for 

Articles  Unit      (Applies  to  States  United 

Canada)  Pref.  States 

$  %  $ 

197  Boots,  high  and  low  cut  shoes  and  slip- 
pers of  all  kinds  and  shapes  decor- 
ated or  not  and  having  leather, 
fibre,  rubber  or  any  other  material 
soles  for  men  from  24£  cms.  meas- 
ured on  the  inner  sole  or  No.  4  of 
English  measure  for  men  or  36^ 

Spanish  or  French,  on  up  . .  pair  0.70  30  0 . 49 

Plus  ad  valorem  duty  of..  ..  pair  10%  30  7% 


PACKING  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

Goods  are  usually  packed  in  wooden  cases  with  wire  and  metal  strapping. 
There  is  now  no  need  for  special  packing  to  guard  against  pilferage.  Shoes 
must  be  separately  packed  in  pairs  in  cardboard  boxes;  details  as  to  size,  etc., 
should  be  clearly  marked  on  the  outside.  After  September  1,  1928,  invoices  and 
declarations  must  all  be  in  the  Spanish  language.  Otherwise  documentation  is 
easy.  Description  of  the  goods  should  be  accurate  and  inclusive  of  all  necessary 
information  for  appraisement  by  the  customs  officials.  When  it  is  determined 
that  a  consular  invoice  is  faulty,  the  cases  of  shoes  covered  thereby  are  ware- 
housed, and  the  importer  charged  with  drayage,  storage,  fines  and  incidental 
expenses,  until  a  proper  invoice  is  secured. 
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HAITI'S  INCREASING  TRADE 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency.] 

Kingston,  July  17,  1928. — According  to  returns  recently  made  available  by 
the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver  of  Haiti,  the  trade  of  that  republic  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (beginning  October  1,  1927) 
shows  a  considerable  increase,  in  both  exports  and  imports,  over  the  trade  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  relative  figures: — 

Oct.-Apl.  Oct.-Apl. 
1926-1927  1927-1928 

Gourdes  Gourdes 

Imports   46,862,657  61,790,413 

Exports   61,293,157  88,921,590 

Comparing  the  total  imports  of  the  principal  commodities  during  1927-28 
with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1926-27,  it  is  found  that  imports  of  gasoline 
for  the  former  period  increased  by  41  per  cent:  3,338,297  litres  as  against  2,361 
litres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  current  5rear's  imports  of  cotton  goods  amount 
to  16,683,000  gourdes  compared  with  9,825,000  gourdes  in  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent.  Imports  of  346  automobiles  and  trucks  compared  with 
272  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Imports  of  leather  and 
manufactures  were  valued  at  1.596,326  gourdes  as  compared  with  902,685  in 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent.  Imports  of  wheat  flour  increased 
to  21,040,056  kilograms,  compared  with  16,143,146  kilograms  in  the  preceding 
year,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent;  and  increases  are  also  shown  in  practically  all 
other  imported  foodstuffs,  including  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  notwithstanding 
increased  local  production  of  the  latter.  All  of  this  indicates  a  pronounced 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  and  increased  prosperity. 

Total  exports  for  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  amounted  in  value 
to  88,921,590  gourdes.  Exports  of  coffee  (the  predominant  crop)  amounted  to 
73,926,000  gourdes,  or  83  14  per  cent,  of  cotton  to  6,535,000  gourdes  or  7-35  per 
cent,  of  logv/ood  to  2,138,000  gourdes  or  2-40  per  cent,  of  cacao  to  1,880,000 
gourdes  or  211  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar  to  1,615,000  gourdes  or  1-82  per  cent. 
No  other  product  accounted  for  as  much  as  1  per  cent.  If  the  same  proportion 
of  increase  in  exports  of  coffee  is  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  present  year's  crop  will  exceed  39,000,000  kilograms,  the  highest  figure 
in  the  past  eight  years. 

An  experimental  shipment  of  bananas  was  recently  made  from  Haiti  to 
the  United  States.  As  the  present  Haitian  export  duty  on  such  shipments  is 
0-20  gourdes  per  bunch,  which  is  considered  too  high,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  it 
to  0-05  gourdes  per  bunch,  and  also,  in  order  to  encourage  this  nascent  trade, 
by  enactment  to  provide  that  this  duty  will  not  be  increased  for  thirty  years. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  Haiti's  total  imports  come  from  the  United  States; 
Canada's  share  is  very  small.  In  the  absence  of  direct  steamship  connection, 
any  substantial  improvement  must  be  of  slow  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  Haiti 
shipped  to  Canada  during  the  seven  months  ending  April  30  last  goods  to  the 
value  of  1,091,344  gourdes,  these  shipments  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sugar. 


TRADE  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST  COLONY 

The  Gold  Coast  Government  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau  in  London 
reports  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  into  the  colony  from 
January  to  June,  1928,  was  £5,242,213  an  increase  of  £301,426  over  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year.  The  value  of  exports  from  the  colony  during  the  period 
under  review  was  £7,804,417,  or  £227,577  more  than  in  the  first  half  of  1927. 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  AND  RADIOS  IN  ITALY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  19,  1928. — The  market  for  storage  batteries  for  automobiles 
and  radios  in  Italy  has  been  recently  investigated  by  this  office  upon  the  request 
of  some  Canadian  firms,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  while  batteries  for  auto- 
mobiles could  probably  sell  here,  radio  batteries  cannot  compete.  The  follow- 
ing notes  have  been  prepared  for  the  information  of  interested  parties. 

AUTOMOBILE  BATTERIES 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Italy  from  165,000  to  175,000  automobiles 
(private,  public,  and  commercial)  actually  in  use.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
requirements  in  automobile  batteries.  Although  there  are  three  important  con- 
cerns manufacturing  this  commodity,  imports  are  quite  considerable,  principally 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  American 
cars  in  this  country,  and  for  these  Canadian  batteries  are  perfectly  suited.  The 
types  for  Italian  cars  which  are  in  greater  demand  are  in  the  following  descrip- 
tions:— 

Volts  Dimensions  in  Mm.        Weight  in  Kg.  Price  in  Lire 

12   309  bv  190  by  222  25  440 

8   256  by  185  by  220  23     *  330 

12   373  by  190  by  222  31  500 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  discounts  of  30  per  cent  to  garage  owners 
and  retailers,  and  50  per  cent  to  wholesalers.  In  the  case  of  important  auto- 
mobile factories  very  special  prices  are  quoted.  It  is  reported  that  an  Italian 
firm  has  offered  the  Fiat  company  batteries  corresponding  to  the  first  type 
given  in  the  above  table  for  145  lire  franco  Turin,  against  an  American  quota- 
tion of  153  lire. 

In  order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Italian  trade,  Canadian  batteries  must  be 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  domestic  product,  carry  a  larger  power  in  less  weight, 
and  meet  domestic  prices.  Terms  usually  extended  by  foreign  firms  already  in 
the  market  are  from  60  to  90  days. 

Entry  duties  on  automobile  storage  batteries  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  On  batteries  weighing  10  kilograms  and  less,  60  gold  lire  per  100  kilograms,  or  $11.59 
per  220  pounds. 

(b)  On  batteries  of  over  10  kilograms,  40  gold  lire  per  100  kilograms,  or  $7.87  per  220 
pounds. 

RADIO  BATTERIES 

Radio  batteries  are  manufactured  in  Italy  on  a  large  scale.  Taking  trans- 
portation costs,  entry  duties  (60  gold  lire  per  100  kilogrammes  on  batteries 
weighing  from  1  to  10  kilogrammes,  and  80  gold  lire  on  batteries  of  less  than  1 
kilogramme,  or  respectively  $11.59  and  $15.45  )  and  the  low  prices  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product,  into  consideration,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
Canadian  radio  batteries  cannot  compete  in  this  market. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  THE  ITALIAN  MARKET 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  July  16,  that  up  till  now  the  Italian  market  has  been  somewhat  slow 
in  taking  up  fish  meal  as  cattle-fodder.  Attention  is  directed  to  a  trade  inquiry 
which  is  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
on  behalf  of  a  firm  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  firms  interested 
in  exporting  fish  meal  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  first  inquiry  that  has  been 
received  in  the  Milan  office  for  this  product. 
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ITALIAN   MACHINE    TOOLS  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  11,  1928. — Of  recent  months  conditions  in  the  Italian  engineer- 
ing industry  have  not  been  favourable.  The  stabilization  of  the  lira  at  nineteen 
to  the  dollar,  while  a  bold  stroke  in  national  economy,  has  not  been  an  encour- 
agement to  firms  in  the  engineering  trade.  It  has  retarded  exports  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  has  by  no  means  left  engineering  firms 
seeking  foreign  outlets  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  face  of  keen  world  com- 
petition. 

Stagnancy  has  been  marked  with  its  usual  attendant,  short  time,  and  in 
some  cases  even  with  suspension  of  operations.  The  demand  for  new  machinery 
and  new  machine  tools  has  been  quiet  during  the  past  year.  Imports  in  1927 
fell  off  50  per  cent.  There  is  of  course  considerable  home  production;  and  in 
order  that  Canadian  firms  may  have  some  idea  of  the  considerable  productive 
capacity  which  dated  from  the  war  and  in  which  seventy  concerns  are  engaged, 
a  number  of  catalogues  of  the  leading  Italian  firms  interested  in  export,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  producing  firms,  have  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  29226). 

Imports  of  machine  tools  (in  metric  tons)  for  the  last  three  years  were: 
(non-automatic)  1925,  10,200;  1926,  7,797;  1927,  4,138;  and  automatic,  1925, 
685  metric  tons,  1926,  620;  and  1927,  265.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  were  small  contributors. 

DOMESTIC  OUTPUT 

The  domestic  output  includes  single  pulley  horizontal  and  numerous  other 
types  of  lathes.  Other  lines  made  by  Italian  firms,  chiefly  situated  around 
Milan  and  Turin,  cover  shaping  machines;  radial  drilling;  universal  milling; 
planing  vertical  drills;  self-centering  chucks;  grinding  machines;  drills  of  all 
types;  power  hammers;  shearing  and  punching  machines;  eccentric  presses,  etc. 

Italian  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  during  the  war  made  enormous 
strides  and  can  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  the  home  market  in  the  types 
most  in  demand.  Although  German  firms  have  appreciated  the  great  recent 
growth,  they  have  continued  their  intensive  marketing  and  sales  campaigns 
offering  wide  credit  terms  to  reliable  importers.  Owing  to  the  closing  down  of 
some  factories,  some  of  their  second-hand  machinery  is  on  hand  and  would 
fetch  only  low  prices. 

Practically  the  only  demand  for  imported  machine  tools  is  restricted  to 
highly  specialized  patterns  of  automatic  machinery.  It  is  due  to  this  demand — 
for  which  local  production  does  not  eater  as  yet — that  the  United  States  and 
France  are  still  able  to  do  some  business.  High  prices  are  against  sales  from 
t  he  United  Kingdom.  The  Germans,  although  possibly  the  equals  of  the  Am- 
ericans in  the  art  of  salesmanship,  are  generally  considered  to  offer  a  less  inven- 
tive or  original  type  of  specialist  machine.  The  opportunity  for  Canadian 
exporters  is  limited  to  such  types  which  must  not  only  be  competitive  in  price, 
but  also  have  technical  novelties  which  would  justify  their  introduction. 

NEW  LOCAL  TENDENCY 

If  the  machine  thus  produced  is  likely  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  create 
large  domestic  demand,  an  effort  is  likely  to  be  made  to,  produce  it  in  the  coun- 
try itself.  In  Northern  Italy  just  after  war  where  the  Germans  had  a  fair 
market  for  such  a  simple  commodity  as  a  gas  stove;  local  production  of  foreign 
models  -non  ousted  foreign  competition.  A  recent  survey  made  by  this  office 
of  the  road-making  machinery  industry  came  to  a  similar  conclusion;  foreign 
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models  had  been  adopted  and  adapted  to  Italian  needs.  Without  great  resources 
as  inventors  of  such  types,  Italian  engineers  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very 
capable  producers.  In  the  past  their  success  has  been  largely  based  on  low 
wages,  but  that  condition  is  changing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  under 
present  conditions  the  domestic  industries  of  recent  birth  can  endure. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

German  and  French  firms  ask  for  payment  at  three  months;  but  some- 
times accept  part  payment  at  three  months,  balance  to  be  paid  within  one  year 
by  quarterly  instalments  guaranteed  by  promissory  notes.  Some  German  firms 
have  local  agents  with  depot  who  remit  to  their  firms  every  quarter  or  half 
year  for  the  machines  actually  sold.  American  firms,  with  their  practical  mon- 
opoly of  certain  highly  exclusive  designs,  can  afford  to  be  less  generous.  Their 
usual  terms  are  payment  against  shipping  documents. 

Apparently  the  best  method  to  enter  this  market,  if  a  desirable  type  of 
novelty  is  manufactured,  is  to  appoint  agents  in  the  most  important  industrial 
centres;  supply  them  with  adequate  stocks  held  in  depot  against  a  proper  guar- 
antee; and  grant  extended  credit  facilities.  For  such  goods  the  chief  marketing 
centres  in  Italy  are  Milan,  Turin  and  Genoa. 

MARKET  FOR   WALLPAPER  IN  ITALY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  19,  1928. — There  are  in  Italy  nineteen  paper  mills  in  which 
wallpaper  is  produced.  Although  some  of  these  establishments  are  possessed 
of  important  installations,  four  only  specialize  in  this  type  of  production. 
Italian  wallpaper  is  as  a  rule  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  home  industry  cannot, 
however,  satisfy  all  the'  domestic  needs  for  cheaper  grades,  and  it  is  supple- 
mented by  imports,  Germany  contributing  the  largest  share.  High-quality 
papers  in  the  light  shades,  and  papers  with  gorgeous  colour  schemes  and  modern 
designs,  together  with  imitations  of  leather,  silk  or  other  fabrics,  and  washable 
glazed  papers,  are  in  great  demand.  The  Italian  production  of  high-quality 
papers  be\ng  almost  negligible,  and  that  of  the  cheaper  ones  insufficient,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  local  consumption  is  gradually  increasing,  Italian  dealers 
are  forced  to  buy  abroad  in  large  quantities  year  by  year,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table: — 

Italian  Imports  of  Wallpaper 


Year                                                   Metric  Tons            Lire  Dollars 

1924                                                          514.5  5,852,258  254,446 

1925                                                          573.4  5.497,627  218,160 

1926                                                          601.5  6,247,849  241,230 

1927                                                          720.6  6,659,725  332.985 


Details  are  given  in  the  official  statistics  with  respect  to  the  various  sources 
of  supply,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  wallpaper  shipped  to  this  market 
originated  (in  order  of  importance)  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain 
furnishing  the  larger  part  of  high-grade  papers.  According  to  the  Dominion's 
statistics,  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  was  in  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1924, 
1925,  1926,  and  1927  respectively,  $4,362,  $13,169,  $9,630,  and  $18,192.  The 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  being  based  on  Canadian  fiscal  years,  are 
not  properly  comparable  with  the  Italian  figures,  which  are  based  on  calendar 
years.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Canada  contributed  in  the  past  year 
approximately  one-twentieth  of  the  Italian  total  imports  of  wallpaper. 
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As  in  other  countries,  apartment  houses  in  Italy  are  chiefly  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  Inside  walls  are  generally  constructed  with  bricks,  afterward  covered 
with  plaster,  or  consist  of  reinforced  concrete,  bricked,  and  finally  plasti 
In  some  country  dwellings,  particularly  in  Southern  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the 
poorer  city  houses,  walls  are  made  of  levelled  stones.  In  the  poorer  dwellings 
no  papering  is  done.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  some  of  the  older  flats  walls 
covered  with  rich  tapestries  or  marble  lining.  This  is,  however,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Modern  flats  are  generally  papered.  Calcimined  and  varnished  walls  are 
rarely  seen. 

Low-grade  papers  are  in  chief  demand  in  Southern  Italy,  while  in  the  north 
high-grades  are  more  favoured.  Prices  for  the  cheap  types  of  local  wallpaper 
range  from  5  to  26  cents  per  roll  of  8  metres  in  length  and  50  centimetres  in 
width.  It  is  estimated  that  Canadian  low-grade  papers  cannot  well  compete 
in  this  market  on  account  of  transportation  costs  and  entry  duties.  Canadian 
high-quality  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  well  received,  and  have  a 
fair  share'  of  the  trade.  This  share  could  be  increased  if  Canadian  exporters 
were  prepared  to  extend  the  same  facilities  for  repeat  orders  as  are  extended  by 
German,  French,  English,  Belgian,  and  American  firms.  As  most  of  the  Italian 
firms  engaged  in  this  business  are  small  concerns,  they  buy  in  small  lots,  and  in 
the  lines  which  sell  well  when  they  have  to  renew  their  stocks,  in  some  cases 
several  times  a  season.  Wholesale  prices  for  high-grade  papers  coming  to  this 
country  run  from  approximately  $1.75  to  $3.50  per  roll  c.i.f.  frontier  or  Italian 
ports.  American  papers  are  shipped  in  rolls  of  15  yards  in  length  and  75  centi- 
metres in  width,  while  English  rolls  measure  11  yards  long  and  from  21  to  22 
inches  wide.  French,  German,  Belgian,  and  Swiss  papers  are  said  to  come  in  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  of  Italian  origin.  Quotations  on  Canadian  papers 
must  be  c.i.f.  Genoa  or  other  Italian  ports. 

Low-grade  papers  are  shipped  to  Italy  in  heavy  wrapping  paper,  while 
high-grade  papers  are  packed  in  jute  bags,  and  sometimes  in  boxes. 

Entry  duties  amount  to  30  gold  lire  per  100  kilograms,  or  approximately 
$5.79  per  220  pounds. 

Canadian  firms  wishing  to  enter  this  market  are  advised  to  send  to  this 
office  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Italian  ports. 

A  list  of  Italian  firms  dealing  in  wallpaper  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms. 

WOOD  VENEER  FOR  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note:    1  guilder=approximately  forty  cents) 

Batavia,  June  25,  1928. — It  is  possible  that  tea  and  rubber  estates  use 
more  veneer  than  any  other  industries,  and  in  the  supply  of  chests  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  offers  opportunities  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  number  of 
chests  imported  into  the  whole  of  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1927  was  2,052,407. 
The  supplying  countries  were:  Great  Britain,  531,239;  Germany,  996,650;  Japan, 
471,168;  Holland,  26,550;  Finland,  14,000;  Singapore,  5,400;  Russia,  4,400; 
Denmark,  2,000;  Sweden,  1,000.  Germany  is  shown  as  the  main  source  of  supply; 
but  most  of  the  996,650  chests  credited  to  that  country  are  imported  from 
Finland  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  on  transhipment  from 
Hamburg. 

TEA  CHESTS 

The  best  tea  chests  are  made  of  three-ply  wood  with  a  total  thickness  of 
r\  of  an  inch.  The  plies  are  glued  together  with  special  waterproof  glue  free 
from  any  impurities  likely  to  damage  the  tea. 
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The  outside  finish  is  birch  with  possibly  a  soft  wood  in  between.  Sizes 
are  known  as  full  chests  and  half  chests.  The  former  measure  19  x  19  x  24 
inches,  while  there  are  two  sizes  for  the  latter  either  18  x  18  x  20  inches  or 
16  x  16  x  20  inches.  Each  chest  has  eight  rectangular  strips  of  wood  known  as 
body  battens,  to  which  the  bottom  and  top  covers  are  nailed.  Some  chests 
have  as  many  as  12  battens,  one  for  each  side.  They  are  shipped  in  much  the 
same  way  as  shooks,  so  many  chests  to  one  case,  while  very  often  one  of  the 
chests  forms  the  outside  of  a  case. 

These  battens  should  be  of  odourless  wood  planed  on  all  four  sides,  thus 
avoiding  splinters  working  their  way  into  the  contents  of  the  chest.  Each  chest 
has  four  metal  body  strips  to  hold  the  side  panels  together,  and  eight  metal 
top  and  bottom  strips  of  a  lighter  metal  for  sealing  the  top  and  bottom.  A 
manufacturer  of  chests  usually  supplies  a  two-ounce  lead  or  aluminium  lining 
with  each  chest;  the  importer  is  thus  able  to  buy  a  complete  chest  from  one- 
firm. 

One  shipper  packs  his  chests  as  follows: — 

Fly -wood  panels:  Sides,  tops  and  bottoms  in  strongly  battened  and  iron-hooped  cases 
each  containing  100  pieces. 

Battens:  Eight  short  battens  per  chest  in  iron-hooped  cases  each  containing  400 
pieces. 

Metal  strip,  parchment  batten  covers,  nails  and  rivets:  Wrapped  dn  packets  contain- 
ing sufficient  for  10  chests  and  25  of  these  packets  in  an  outer  cage. 

Aluminium  (or  lead)  liningc:  In  separate  cases  or  to  be  packed  in  same  case  as 
metal  strips. 

Another  method  of  packing  is  as  follows:  — 

Twelve  chests  complete  with  all  fittings  in  a  plv-wood  outer  chest  containing  48  side 
panels;  12  each  top  and  bottom  panels;  96  short  rectangular  battens  and  covers;  48  metal 
body  strips;  96  metal  top  and  bottom  strips;  1  bag  of  nails;  1  box  of  rivets;  2  rolls  of 
alumimium  (or  lead)  lining  if  required. 

RUBBER  CHESTS 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  rubber  and  the  tea  chest,  except 
possibly  in  Sumatra,  where  the  former  measure  21  x  21  x  24  inches.  In  Java, 
however,  the  usual  size  is  19  x  19  x  24.  There  is  of  course  no  need  for  an 
aluminium  or  lead  lining  in  a  rubber  chest.  The  other  specifications  are  the 
same  as  those  for  tea. 

PRICES 

Prices  range  from  2.55  guilders  ($1.02)  down  to  1.55  guilders  (62  cents) 
per  chest  complete  f.o.r.  Batavia  for  full  chests.  A  recent  quotation  was  2.15 
guilders  (86  cents)  per  chest  by  a  firm  in  Finland.  They  quoted  36  guilder 
cents  (14  cents  gold)  less  for  chests  unlined. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  tea  chests  quotations ;  they  are '  made  free 
on  rail  Batavia.  This  is  just  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  f.o.b.  factory  quotation. 
Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  to  figure  on  landing  charges, 
which  are  about  3.25  guilders  ($1.30)  per  ton,  a  net  customs  duty  of  about 
2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  statistical  duty  of  J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  com- 
modity dues  for  the  port  of  Batavia  of  2  cents  per  220  pounds.  The  commodity 
dues  vary  with  the  port  of  entry. 

Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  that  even  with  a  com- 
petitive quotation,  a  foothold  in  this  market  is  not  assured.  Several  of  the 
large  estates  have  interests  in  England  which  naturally  affect  their  purchases 
and  confine  them  to  that  country.  There  are,  however,  some  estates  who  secure 
their  supplies  by  tender,  the  lowest  quotation  securing  the  contract  irrespective 
of  origin. 

Any  further  information  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  quotation  will  be 
supplied,  and  every  assistance  given  by  the  Trade  Commission  in  Batavia  to 
interested  Canadian  firms. 
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ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  JAVA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — 1  guilderr=approximately  40  cents  gold) 
Batavia,  June  30/  1928. — The  exceptionally  heavy  fall  in  tin  prices  recently 
has  not  affected  the  business  man  to  the  same  extent  as  has  the  rubber  slump. 
In  the  latter  case  private  enterprise  suffered,  but  tin  prices  affect  Government 
revenue,  the  tin  mines  being  a  Government  monopoly.  The  effect  of  lower 
Government  revenue,  however,  will  be  extended  over  a  wider  field  and  at  a  later 
date. 

The  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  exports, 
which  since  January  have  increased.  This,  however,  applies  to  Java  only;  in 
the  outer  provinces  shipments  are  decreasing  due  to  the  decline  in  the  export 
of  native  rubber. 

Compared  with  the  first  five  months  of  1927,  for  Java  and  Madura,  the 
value  of  imported  and  exported  commodities  for  the  period  ending  May  31. 
1928,  both  increased  by  17  per  cent.  Imports  were  valued  at  270,662,000  against 
231,125,000  guilders,  and  exports  at  286,954,000  against  244,710,000  guilders. 

The  harvested  area,  from  January  1  to  March  31,  has  been  estimated  at 
4,437,273  acres  against  4,127,415  for  the  same  period  of  1927.  This  increase 
covers  rice,  tuberous  and  leguminous  crops.  From  November,  1926,  to  February, 
1927,  7,556,232  acres  were  planted  with  different  crops  against  7,812,316  acres 
for  the  former  corresponding  period.  The  late  rains  have  given  rise  to  optimistic 
crop  forecasts.  They  have  not,  however,  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  tea 
plantations,  having  a  tendency  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  tea. 

The  coffee  crop  is  regarded  as  good,  with  prevailing  prices  about  one  cent 
a  pound  over  last  year,  and  the  sugar  crop  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of 
Java. 

The  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  while  not  as  effective  in  Java  as  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  is  making  itself  felt.  One  piece-goods  firm  handling 
English  products  reports  a  large  increase  in  sales  to  Chinese  merchants. 

Distributors  and  agents  report  business  on  the  whole  fair,  and  are  in  no 
way  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  colony  because  of  the  rubber  slump. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
South  African  Weights  and  Measures  Act:  Regulations 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writing 
under  date  of  July  3,  advises  that,  with  effect  from  June  29,  1929,  the  Regula- 
tions under  the  above  act  will  be  amended  by  the  addition  to  Part  2  thereof  of 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  fencing  material  and  baling  wire,  set  out  in  the 
following  schedule: — 

(1)  No  person  shall  set  at  any  place  any  fencing  standards  or  droppers,  fencing  wire, 
balinsr  wire,  or  wire  netting,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

(a)  Fencing  standards,  T  bulb,  shall  be  in  weights  of  8  pounds,  10  pounds,  12  pounds, 
14  pounds,  16  pounds,  18  pounds,  20  pounds.  22  pounds,  or  24  pounds  for  each 
standard,  after  punching  not  more  than  seven  holes,  but  before  tarring. 

(b)  Droppers,  "H"  section,  shall  be  in  lengths  of  48  inches  weighing  Uz  pounds,  54 
inches  weighing  If  pounds,  or  60  inches  weighing  2  pounds,  after  punching  but  before 
tarring. 

(c)  Wire,  plain,  black,  or  galvanized,  of  from  6  to  10  gauge  inclusive,  shall  be  in  coils 
of  100  pounds,  of  from  12  gauge  upwards  in  coils  of  1  pound,  5  pounds,  25  pounds. 
50  pounds,  75  pounds,  or  100  pounds,  in  one  length  of  wire.  High-strain  plain 
fencing  wire,  oval,  in  gauges  of  10  by  12,  11  by  13,  or  12  by  14  shall  be  in  coils  of 
100  pounds,  in  one  length  of  wire. 

(c?)  Barbed  wire  of  12,  12^,  or  13  gauge  shall  be  in  coils  of  100  pounds,  of  14  gauge  in 
coils  of  70  pounds  or  100  pounds,  and  of  1G  gauge  in  coils  of  50  pounds,  in  one  length 
of  wire. 

(e)  Wire  netting  of  from  j|-  to  1-inch  mesh  shall  be  in  rolls  of  25  yards  or  50  yards; 
in  all  other  meshes  wire  netting  shall  be  in  rolls  of  50  yards  or  100  yards,  and  shall 
be  of  uniform  width  throughout. 
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(/)  No  bundle  of  standards  or  droppers  and  no  coil  or  roll  of  wire,  barbed  wire,  or  wire 
netting  shall  be  sold  without  a  label,  securely  attached  thereto,  showing  clearly: 

(i)  in  respect  of  standards  or  droppers,  the  length  and  the  net  weight,  after  punch- 
ing, but  before  tarring,  of  each  standard  or  dropper  in  any  such  bundle; 

(ii)  in  respect  of  wire  and  barbed  wire,  the  true  gauge,  gross  weight,  net  weight, 
and  length  of  the  wire; 

(iii)  in  respect  of  wire  netting,  the  true  gauge  of  the  wire  meshing  and  the  length, 
width,  gross  weight  and  net  weight  of  the  wire  netting. 

(2)  This  regulation  shall  not  take  effect  until  twelve  months  after  promulgation  thereof 
in  the  Government  Gazette. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  gauge  shall  mean  "  Imperial  Standard  Wire 
Gauge  ". 

Articles  for  Free  Distribution  Entering  India 

The  Central  Board  of  Revenue,  Simla,  India,  on  June  9,  1928,  issued  a 
circular  stating  that  articles  for  free  distribution  for  advertising  purposes  are 
strictly  liable  to  duty  under  the  law.  The  Government  of  India,  however, 
authorize  customs  officers,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  department  as 
well  as  of  merchants,  to  treat  as  included  in  the  category  of  ordinary  trade 
packing  material,  articles  of  relatively  small  intrinsic  value  and  bona  fide 
intended  for  free  presentation  that  are  enclosed  in  the  containers  of  goods 
liable  to  specific  duties,  and  consequently  to  refrain  from  assessing  them  to 
duty  separately,  on  the  condition  that  the  presentation  articles  are  enclosed 
in  the  sealed  containers  of  goods  that  are  ordinarily  sold  at  retail  in  those 
sealed  containers,  so  that  they  cannot  readly  be  disposed  of  separately. 

Italian  Wording  on  Salmon  Tins  Not  Necessary 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1277 
(July  21,  1928),  page  110-112,  respecting  Italian  fish  marking  regulations,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  advises  that  according  to 
official  information  from  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  under  date  of  August  2, 
Italian  wording  on  the  salmon  tins  is  not  necessary. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax, "Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

658.  Groceries;  Confectionery. — A  brokerage  house  in  Bristol  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  producers  of  products  suitable  for  the  wholesale  grocery  and  provision  trade 
and  manufacturers  of  confectionery  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

659.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  Liverpool  canned  goods  agent  is  desirous  of  being  put  in 
touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  evaporated  milk. 

660.  Lard. — A  firm  in  Trieste  is  willing  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
lard. 

661.  Flour.— A  firm  in  Trieste  is  anxious  to  import  Canadian  flour  for  exportation  to 
Jugoslavia. 

Miscellaneous 

662.  Fish  meal.- — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 

fishmeal. 

663.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  express  their  willingness  to  purchase  spot  stocks  of 
upper  leather  at  any  time,  and  also  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  patent 
leather  and  box  calf  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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664.  Leather  Layer. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers on  leather  layer. 

665.  Leather  Heeling  Board. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  ci.f.  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  leather  heeling  board. 

666.  Fibreboard. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  fibreboard. 

667.  Timber. — A  South  Wales  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  spruce,  yellow 
and  red  pine  deals  and  boards;  birch  deals,  scantlings,  boards  and  doors,  in  liner  parcels 
or  small  cargoes.    Prices  cii.  Cardiff  or  Swansea. 

668.  Woodpulp. — A  firm  in  Milan  express  their  desire  to  import  Canadian  cellulose 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

669.  Asbestos  Brake  Lining. — An  Italian  firm  are  desirous  of  procuring  agency  of  a 
Canadian  firm  manufacturing  asbestos  brake  lining 

670.  Bitumen  Roofing  Felt.— A  Liverpool  importer  is  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bitumen  roofing  felt. 

671.  Raw  Cow  Hides.— Italian  firm  dealing  exclusively  as  representatives  are  desirous 
of  importing  Canadian  raw  cow  hides. 

672.  Tools. — A  Midland  firm  of  tool  manufacturers  and  factors  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  tools.  They  handle  tools  for  all  trades  and  hardware.  Quota- 
tions must  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  6,  1928 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  6,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July 
30,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Unit 


Country 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  £ 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

 Peseta 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


fcpam  

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore.  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.86| 
.  1930 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


.3650 
.4985 
.3709 
.5678 
.0392 
.0392 
4.86§ 

1.0000 

1.0000 


Week  Ending  Week  Endii 

o  uly  30, 

August  6, 

1928 

1928 

$  .1412 

.1391 

.  1393 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0297 

.2671 

.2673 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0391 

.2388 

.2389 

4.8575 

4.8641 

.0130 

.0130 

.4022 

.4021 

.1750 

.1753 

.0523 

.0524 

.0176 

.0176 

.2670 

.2674 

.0450 

.0460 

.0061 

.0061 

.1646 

.1647 

.2676 

.2681 

.1925 

.1928 

1.0000 

1.0017 

.4231 

.4237 

.1198 

.1202 

.1213 

.1217 

.9875 

.9841 

.4710 

.4715 

4.0000 

4.0068 

.1931 

.1933 

1.0237 

1.0280 

1.0007 

1.0003 

.4019 

.4024 

.  6568 

.  6524 

.3637 

.3637 

.4538 

.4537 

.4537 

.4545 

.5650 

.5659 

.0391 

.0391 

.0391 

.0391 

4.8575 

4.8537 

1.001— 1.01|    1.001— l.Olf 

l.ooi — l.oif  l.ooi—i.oi! 
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CHANGES   IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  CANADA 

Recent  appointments,  promotions,  and  resignations,  etc.,  as  affecting  foreign 
consular  representatives  in  Canada,  are  appended.  This  brings  up  to  date  the 
list  which  is  now  to  be  issued  semi-annually  by  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1278  (July  28). 

APPOINTMENTS 

Denmark  Name  Designation 

Edmonton   Madsen,  H.  P  Vice-Consul 

Montreal   Hergel,  F.  H  Vice-Consul 

Hungary 

Montreal   Winter,  Dr.  C  Consul-General 

Italy 

Edmonton   Colbertado,  P  t .  Acting  Consular  Agent 

Montreal   Bianco,  Massimo  Zanotti   Consul 

Ottawa   Margotti,  G.  M.  P  Consul-General 

Ottawa   Ambrosi   G.  B  Vice-Consul 

Sudbury   Colombo,  G.  C  Acting  Consular  Agent 

Japan 

Ottawa   Kiyoshi,  Kukui   Vice-Consul 

Vancouver  Fukuma,   T  Consul 

Nicaragua 

Montreal   Fuentes,  E.  G  Consul 

Peru 

Quebec   Falardeau,   A  Consul 

Spain 

Toronto   Robins,  F.  B  Consul 

United  Slates 

Fort  William   Jackson,  J.  B  Consul 

Halifax   Johnson,  E.  H  Consul 

Niagara  Falls   Stewart,  F.  R  Consul 

Port  Arthur   Jackson,  J.  B  Consul 

Quebec   Mooers,  H  Consul 

Vancouver   Goodier,  H.  T  Consul 

Windsor   Squire,  P.  C  Consul 

Windsor   Mitchell,  F.  N  Vice-Consul 

PROMOTIONS 

Denmark 

Winnipeg   Fremming,  C.  C.  S  Vice-Consul 

Roumania 

Montreal   Simard,  Geo.  A  Consul-General 

United  States 

Montreal   Smale,  W.  A  Consul 

Ottawa   Bowerman,  P  Consul 

Windsor   Hodgdon,  A.  D  Consul 

RESIGNATIONS,  ETC. 

France 

Montreal   de  Vitrolles,  Baron  R  Consul-General 

Hungary 

Montreal   de  Haydin,  A  Consul-General 

Italy* 

Edmonton   de  Angelis,  G  Consular  Agent 

Ottawa   Bonardelli,  E  Consul-General 

Japan 

Ottawa   Tomii,  S  Consul-General 

Vancouver   Kawai,  T  Consul 

*  The  Italian  Consular  Agencies  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  North  Bay  have  been  temporarily 
closed. 
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Spain 

Toronto   Thompson,  J.  Enoch   Consul 

United  Stales 

Campbellton   Johnson,  E.  H  Vice-Consul 

Fort  William   Vance,  M.  M  Consul 

Niagara  Falls   Brunswick,  W.  W  Consul 

Port  Arthur   Vance,  M.  M  Consul 

St.  Stephen   Mitchell,  F.  N  Vice-Consul 

Uruguay 

Sydney   MacDonald,  M.  W  Hon.  Vice-Consul 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  15;  Montroyal,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of 
Australia,  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  29;  Montnairn,  Sept.  1;  Empress  of  Scotland, 
Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Aug.  18;  Montnairn,  Sept.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  Aug.  15;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  17;  Montrose,  Aug.  29;  Meta- 
gama,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug. 
23;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonwouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  23;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
Aug.  18;  Nevisian,  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Belfast. — DunafT  Head,  Aug.  18;  Melmore  Head,  Sept.  6— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Tarr  Head,  Aug.  24;  Lord  Downshire,  Sept.  9 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Aug.  24;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  7 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23;  Melita,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cora- 
cero,  Aug.  17;  Letitia,  Aug.  24;  Carmia,  Aug.  31 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Aug.  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  24;  Montcalm,  Aug.  31 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  17;  Andania,  Aug.  31 — both  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric, 
Aug.  18;  Regina,  Aug.  25;  Laurentia,  Sept.  1 — all  White  Star. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  17;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  24;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  31 — all  Can- 
adian Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star,  Aug.  23;  Canadian  Spinner,  Aug.  13;  Canadian  Mar- 
iner, Aug.  23;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National;  Ausonia,  Aug.  17; 
Aurania,  Aug.  24;  Ascania,  Aug.  31 — all  Cunard  Line;  Rexmore,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  30 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Aug.  17;  Cairnvalona,  Aug.  24 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Aug.  15;  Montrose,  Aug.  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  White  Star,  Aug.  23. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Tanager,  County  Line,  Aug.  30. 
To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Aug.  18. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  24;  Queens  County,  Aug.  16;  Havel- 
land,  Aug.  23;  Hada  County,  Aug.  30— all  County  Line;  Koeln,  Aug.  18;  Crefeld,  Sept.  4— 
both  North  German  Lloj'd. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Aug.  16;  Valprato,  Aug.  25 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Augvald,  County  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Dania,  Aug.  20;  Arkansas,  Sept.  10 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  1. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Baron  Inchcape,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, Canadian  National,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Cnnadian  Pioneer,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Ranger,  Sept.  15— 
both  Canadian  National;  Tercero,  Canadian-South  American,  Aug.  31. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Beaver,  Aug.  16;   Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Aug.  15; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Domin- 
ion, Aug.  10,  Aug.  24. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  25;  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  18,  Sept,  1;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd, 
Aug.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  Aug.  16;  New  Northland,  Aug.  22 — both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Vol- 
unteer, Sepo.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Aug.  18. 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Aug.  18;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  5 — both  Furness 
Withy;  Nerissa,  Sept.  4;  Silvia,  Aug.  14,  Aug.  21,  Aug.  28— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Far- 
quhar  SS.,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  7. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  23. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  19, 
Sept.  5. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  5;  Farnorth,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  7;  Sam- 
bro,  Aug.  26— all  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Aug.  24;  Canadian 
Pathfinder,  Sept.  7 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Ocean  Dominion,  Aug.  16. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — A  steamer,  Aug.  22;  a  steamer,  early 
Sept.— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Aug.  16;  Empress  of  Canada,  Sept.  6— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Aug.  21;  Talthybius,  Sept. 
11— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Aug.  22;  Niagara,  Sept.  19 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Service. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin.— Golden  Gate,  American-Australia-Orient 
Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Marseilles.  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Aug.  17. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  Aug.  25;  Texas,  Sept.  8 — both  Cie  Gle 
Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet,  Aug.  23. 

To  Manchester— Pacific  Pioneer,  Aug.  19;  Pacific  President,  Sept.  2— both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Ros^rio  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown.— Astoria,  Canadian  Transports  Co.,  Aug.  18. 
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LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Ann nal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  VISIT  SPAIN 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  is  about 
to  visit  'Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries. He  will  arrive  at  Barcelona  on  September  4,  and  will  visit  the  following 
centres:  Valencia,  Oporto,  Seville,  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Bilbao. 

Letters  with  c.i.f.  prices,  catalogues,  etc.,  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the 
British  Consul  General  at  Barcelona,  and  posted  in  time  to  arrive  on  or  before 
September  7,  will  have  his  attention  there.  Later  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  care  of  the  British  Commercial  Secretary,  Madrid,  and  posted  for 
arrival  on  or  before  September  15.  Letters  for  arrival  on  or  after  September  22 
should  be  addessed  care  of  British  Consul  General,  Lisbon. 

Firms  who  are  interested  in  entering  this  market  will  thus  be  afforded  the 
opportunity,  by  sending  c.i.f.  prices  and  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  of 
having  this  Trade  Commissioner,  while  on  the  spot,  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion. Other  firms  who  are  desirous  of  renewing  old  relations  or  having  their 
agents  visited  should  also  get  into  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman,  both  nsrggflrjs 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets.  >^fTR  Y 
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IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO   CANADIAN   PRODUCERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  general  manager  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association, 
London,  England,  and  Colonel  Allen,  the  managing  director,  will  be  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  two  weeks  from  August  24.  They  wish  to 
get  into  communication  with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  British  market.  Correspondence  can  await 
them  there.  These  gentlemen  are  on  an  important  mission  to  Canada,  and  are 
empowered  to  purchase  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  MACARONI 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  10,  1928. — The  total  annual  consumption  of  macaroni  in 
New  Zealand  amounts  to  about  600,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  £12,000.  The 
demand  has  been  met  almost  exclusively  by  Australian  manufacturers,  although 
small  quantities  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  product  have  also  been 
imported.   No  locally  manufactured  supplies  are  available. 

TARIFF 

Under  the  tariff  in  force  up  to  June  30,  1928,  macaroni  and  vermicelli  were 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  at  3C 
per  cent  under  the  provisions  of  the  Australian  reciprocal  tariff,  and  at  40  per 
cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The  situation  at  that  time  was  that  the  Aus- 
tralian product,  although  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  Canadian,  landed 
in  New  Zealand  at  approximately  the  same  net  figure  and,  owing  to  the  facilities 
for  more  intensive  market  development  available  to  Australian  manufacturers, 
became  established  as  the  standard. 

The  market  now  presents  a  widely  divergent  aspect  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  no  small  inducement  to  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  possibilities. 
The  tariff  which  has  been  in  force  since  July  1,  1928,  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion free  of  duty  of  macaroni  and  similar  products  of  British  manufacture,  for 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  those  manufactured  in  countries  outside  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  retention  of  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  Australian  product. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  competition  between  the  Canadian  and  the  Australian 
article,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Canadian  macaroni  will  have  to  its  advantage 
the  difference  in  30  per  cent  in  duty  paid  on  importation  into  New  Zealand. 

PRICES 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  extensive  sales  of  Australian 
macaroni  at  higher  prices  than  those  quoted  for  Canadian  varieties,  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  situation  being  that  older-established  brands  and  aggres- 
sive selling  have  enabled  this  dominance,  and  this  in  face  of  the  advantage  held 
by  the  Canadian  article  in  that  it  has  been  sold  at  a  flat  price  for  all  types  in 
contrast  with  individual  quotations  for  different  varieties  of  the  Australian 
product.  Local  wholesalers  report  that  the  cost  of  Australian  macaroni  in  one- 
pound  packages  is  from  7d.  to  8^d.  landed  in  store  (including  2\  per  cent  com- 
mission), and  their  quotations  to  the  retail  trade  are  from  8^d.  to  10d.,  less  than 
case  lots  being  sold  at  an  increase  of  about  -Jd.  per  pound.  The  landed  price 
of  Canadian  macaroni,  on  the  other  hand,  has  up  to  the  present  been  6|d.  per 
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pound,  including  2|  per  cent  commission.  Since  the  removal  of  customs  duty 
this  will  approximate  to  5%0d.  per  pound,  enabling  a  quotation  to  the  retail 
trade  of  7d.  per  pound,  some  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  less  than  the  Australia]] 
article,  depending  on  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  sold. 

SOME  MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  New  Zealand  market  is  one  which  has  to  date  been  little  concerned 
with  any  macaroni  or  similar  products  other  than  ordinary  sizes  in  one-pound 
packages.  Some  demand  exists  for  a  bulk  article,  for  use  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  but  this  is  of  small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  sale  through 
retail  shops  for  household  purposes.  Vermicelli  is  in  small  demand  and  com- 
paratively little  known,  while  spaghetti  is  of  even  less  importance.  In  the  same 
way  the  uses  of  small  sizes  for  soups  and  other  similar  purposes  is  quite 
restricted.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  use  of  macaroni  in  New  Zealand  homes  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  as  a  basis  for  milk  puddings  than  as  a  luncheon  dish, 
served  with  cheese  or  vegetable  sauce,  although  this  latter  practice  is  not 
uncommon. 

A  result  of  its  sale  through  retail  grocery  stores,  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  sale  of  macaroni  attaches  to  its  packing  and  the  attractiveness  of 
individual  containers.  Substantial  boxes  can  only  provide  the  protection 
required  to  prevent  undue  breaking,  and  as  far  as  possible  these  should  offer 
every  inducement  to  the  buyer  in  the  way  of  get-up. 

The  unusual  opportunity  offered  to  Canadian  exporters  of  this  product 
appears  to  warrant  a  more  thorough-going  attempt  to  develop  the  New  Zealand 
market  than  would  have  been  justified  by  the  situation  prevailing  in  the  past. 
Samples  of  one-pound  packages  and  bulk  supplies  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
accompanied  by  prices  c.i.f.  main  New  Zealand  ports.  An  early  response  to 
any  sales  offers  may  be  anticipated  from  local  importers. 

NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPRINT  MARKET 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  16,  1928. — Recently  issued  specifications  of  the  annual  paper 
requirements  of  the  New  Zealand  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  prompt 
a  review  of  the  situation  in  one  of  Canada's  most  important  overseas  markets 
for  this  commodity.  New  Zealand  has  during  the  past  five  years  ranked  next 
in  importance  to  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  overseas  purchaser 
of  Canadian  newsprint,  and  the  consistency  with  which  it  has  absorbed  from 
200,000  to  300,000  cwt.  of  this  Canadian  product  has  stamped  it  as  an  outlet 
for  exportable  surpluses  of  substantial  value  to  the  industry. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  record  a  total 
import  of  newsprint  paper  during  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927  amounting  to 
375,498  cwt.,  445,848  cwt.,  and  454,946  cwt.  respectively,  the  value  of  this  trade 
having  aggregated  £367,737  in  1925,  £415,714  in  1926,  and  £400,176  in  1927. 
That  Canada  has  been  outstanding  among  the  few  countries  from  which  these 
supplies  have  been  drawn  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  same 
years  (1925-27)  Canadian  newsprint  paper  constituted  over  64  per  cent  of  all 
imports,  the  remainder  having  originated  chiefly  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  a  growing  trade  from  Newfoundland  has  been  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  recent  market  developments.  Newsprint  of  Scandinavian  manufac- 
ture is  scarcely  known  to  the  local  trade;  small  shipments  are  occasionally 
received  but  are  of  minor  significance  except  in  so  far  as  the  potential  com- 
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petition  tends  to  check  increases  in  the  price  of  British  supplies.  The  prefer- 
ence accorded  by  the  Customs  tariff  to  an  Empire  product  (British  Prefer- 
ential, free;  General,  20  per  cent)  serves  to  ensure  a  market  for  such  papei 
manufactured  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  the  British  Isles. 

.  NEWSPRINT   SALES   IN    NEW  ZEALAND 

In  order  to  determine  a  basis  on  which  paper  costs  for  each  year  may  be 
established,  the  New  Zealand  newspaper  publishers  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion which  calls  for  annual  tenders  from  newsprint  mills  or  their  agents.  The 
membership  of  the  association  in  1928  comprises  48  publishing  houses,  although 
some  six  or  eight  of  these  require  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
paper  for  which  quotations  are  asked.  An  estimated  aggregate  of  twelve 
months'  requirements  is  stated  in  the  specifications  which  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  prices  on  all  or  part  of  this  amount  and  on  both  reel  news  and  flat 
news  in  varying  sizes.  Consideration  of  tenders  constitutes  not  only  a  com- 
parison of  prices  but  also  of  offers  or  guarantees  of  particular  types  of  pack- 
ing, shipment  at  regular  or  stated  intervals  and  facilities  provided  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  also  intimated  that  a  degree  of  elasticity  in  tenders  permitting 
individual  newspapers  to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  order  by  agreed  per- 
centages will  entitle  firms  offering  such  a  concession  to  some  preference  in  the 
final  allotment  of  tonnage,  while  a  further  stipulation  that  the  country  of 
manufacture  shall  be  a  factor  in  the  final  settlement  is  of  importance  in  limit- 
ing the  source  of  supplies  to  British  Empire  mills  and  in  ensuring  that  a  cer- 
tain quota  is  supplied  from  the  British  Isles.  The  placing  of  orders  with 
United  Kingdom  newsprint  manufacturers  has  in  some  cases  in  the  past 
resulted  from  the  desire  of  local  firms  to  purchase  from  the  market  which  Is 
of  predominant  value  to  the  New  Zealand  export  trade  in  primary  produce 
rather  than  from  the  principle  of  buying  a  standard  product  in  the  cheapest 
market.  The  situation,  however,  is  generally  recognized  as  one  wherein  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  distributes  its  orders  among  various  manu- 
facturing interests  in  mutually  satisfactory  amounts,  the  basis  for  any  varia- 
tions for  such  a  division  being  actual  price  differences  or  particularly  favour- 
able financial  or  shipping  facilities  offered  by  individual  tenderers. 

The  acceptance  of  tenders  by  the  Association  and  allotment  of  tonnage  to 
manufacturers  is  ordinarily  given  final  effect  by  the  erection  of  contracts 
between  them  and  each  publishing  house  represented,  this  method  having  been 
adopted  as  enabling  a  settlement  of  detailed  requirements  of  individual  news- 
papers respecting  sizes,  time  of  shipment,  method  of  payment,  etc.,  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  smaller  buyers  particularly,  may  at  that  time  be  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  a  definite  price.  The  consummation  of  these  agreements,  while  neces- 
sitating no  small  amount  of  detailed  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  smaller 
buyers,  still  permits  some  grouping  of  their  orders  and  is  recognized  as  a 
somewhat  cumbersome  if  unavoidable  system.  The  sales  contract  is  drawn 
up  generally  along  lines  similar  to  those  used  in  sales  of  other  commodities, 
varying  only  in  its  clauses  respecting  weights,  quality  and  sizes  of  paper  sup- 
plied. 

MARKET  OUTLOOK 

Progress  in  the  installation  of  the  most  modern  types  of  printing  machinery 
is  resulting  in  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  flat  newsprint  paper  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  orders  for  reels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1928  con- 
sumption of  the  former  will  amount  to  a  maximum  of  300  tons,  while  reel 
news  will  total  about  11,000  tons.  It  may  be  expected  that  future  require- 
ments of  flat  newsprint  sheets  will  shortly  decrease  to  a  negligible  amount. 
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Some  uncertainty  regarding  the  price  situation  is  at  present  felt  through- 
out parts  of  the  trade,  a  result  both  of  indications  of  a  drop  in  the  prices 
quoted  by  English  mills  and  of  the  somewhat  disturbed  conditions  prevailing 
within  the  Canadian  industry.  Recent  reports  of  price  reductions  in  the 
United  States  market  have  also  tended  in  this  direction.  The  high  quality 
maintained  by  Canadian  mills,  however,  appears  as  one  of  the  prime  features 
in  an  estimate  of  future  trends  of  the  New  Zealand  market  and  should  lead  to 
favourable  consideration  of  the  tenders  submitted  by  Canadian  mills  for  next 
year's  supplies  and  at  least  a  maintenance  of  the  volume  of  orders  which  have 
been  secured  in  the  immediate  past.  If  the  New  Zealand  newsprint  market 
may  be  incapable  of  any  considerable  degree  of  expansion,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  of  permanent  value  in  offering  an  outlet  for  a  well-maintained  volume  of 
this  Canadian  product. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  12,  1928. — The  general  depression  in  trading  circles  of  the 
past  few  months  shows  no  sign  of  lifting,  nor  is  it  considered  likely  that  any 
change  for  the  better  will  be  experienced  until  the  prospects  of  the  next  harvest 
are  more  definitely  assured  than  they  can  be  at  the  present  stage  of  growth. 

Stocktaking  has  been  completed  in  most  establishments,  and  prior  to  this 
event  retail  prices  had  been  marked  down  considerably  with  the  object  of 
enabling  the  balance-sheet  position  at  the  end  of  June  to  be  improved  as  much 
as  possible.  Buying,  however,  has  not  responded  as  satisfactorily  as  could 
be  desired  and  realization  of  stocks  is  proceeding  very  slowly.  Many  indus- 
trial and  trading  enterprises  have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  list  of 
employees  with  the  result  that  unemployment  is  more  pronounced  than  for 
some  years.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  almost  all  the 
States  continue  to  have  favourable  weather  conditions  for  their  primary  indus- 
tries, and  producers  are  very  optimistic  that  yields  in  most  of  the  staple  com- 
modities will  be  above  the  average  of  recent  years. 

Although  no  return  of  revenue  receipts  for  the  Commonwealth  financial 
year  ended  on  June  30  has  yet  been  issued,  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  ai 
deficit  of  between  £3,000,000  and  £3,200,000  will  be  disclosed.  It  is  the  first 
time  for  five  years  that  the  revenue  will  be  below  the  estimates,  and  is  almost 
entirely  attributed  to  falling  customs  receipts  caused  by  the  reaction  in  the 
import  trade  during  the  second  half  of  the  financial  year.  In  consequence  of 
the  reduced  revenue,  it  is  officially  announced  that  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
economy  is  being  conducted  in  all  departments  and  expenditure  on  public  works 
is  to  be  reduced  to  all  but  essential  requirements. 

The  returns  of  oversea  trade  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31,  which 
have  just  been  issued,  indicate  clearly  the  reason  of  the  decline  in  public 
revenue  during  the  financial  year.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
period  was  £137,395,351  or  £i4,475,878  less  than  for  the  corresponding  pre- 
vious period.  The  most  pronounced  reductions  in  imports  were  in  motor 
chassis  and  parts,  motor  tires,  oil,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery,  apparel 
and  attire,  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods,  yarns,  corn  and  flour  sacks,  and  musical 
instruments.  Eliminating  gold  shipments,  the  exports  of  merchandise  increased 
from  £124,844,343  to  £129,241,771  and  show  the  substantial  gain  of  £5.391,428, 
for  whir-h  wool,  hides  and  skins,  butter,  sugar,  apples,  and  zinc  are  mainly 
responsible. 

The  Commonwealth  Treasurer  reports  that  the  domestic  loan  of  £20,000,- 
000,  now  being  raised  to  repay  one  of  that  amount  falling  due  on  September 
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15,  is  progressing  favourably,  and  that  a  large  number  of  holders  in  the  old 
loan  are  converting  and  very  satisfactory  cash  subscriptions  are  also  being 
received.  Although  the  maturing  loan  is  not  repayable  for  two  months  yet, 
holders  have  been  offered  immediate  redemption  of  their  bonds,  but  there  seems 
very  little  inclination  to  accept  the  offer,  the  trend  being  to  either  convert  at 
the  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest  payable  or  to  await  repayment  at  maturity. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  new  loan  is  expected  to  be  closed  at  an  early 
date  as  the  Treasurer  has  given  a  definite  undertaking  that  as  soon  as  the 
£20,000,000  total  is  reached  no  further  applications  will  be  considered. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — There  has  been  little  activity  in  wheat  during  the  past  few 
weeks  owing  to  ruling  Australian  prices  being  above  export  parity  and  also, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  to  a  temporary  scarcity  of  freight  space  in  June.  In  afty*. 
event,  most  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  small  yield  of  last  season  has  now 
been  exported  and  further  shipments  until  next  season  will  probably  be  con- 
fined to  small  parcels.  To-day's  nominal  quotation  is  5s.  9d.  ($1.40)  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — Conditions  in  the  flour  trade  are  particularly  dull  and  practically 
all  mills  are  working  on  short  time.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  absence 
of  orders  for  oversea  destinations,  and  the  prospects  of  any  improvement  in 
that  direction  in  the  near  future,  and  in  the  situation  generally,  are  not  con- 
sidered encouraging. 

On  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Australian  ports, 
standard  quality  flour  is  quoted  to-day  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  sacks  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £10  17s.  6d.  ($52.92) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  of  101  pounds  gross   11    2    6       (  54.14) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   11  12    6       (  56.57) 


AUSTRALIAN  PREFERENCE   ON   CANADIAN  TEXTILE  GLOVES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  12,  1928. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1271 
(June  9,  1928)  there  appeared  a  report  under  the  above  heading  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  Australian  tariff  preference  extended  to  Canadian 
textile  gloves  applied  to  all  gloves  other  than  those  of  rubber. 

The  Australian  tariff  item  covering  textile  gloves  reads  as  follows: — 

British  General 

Item                                                                                                  Preferential  Tariff 

113  Gloves  (except  of  rubber)  viz: — ■ 

(A)  Harvesting,  driving,  housemaids,  and  gardening,  .ad  val.       25%  40% 

(B)  N.e.i.,  including  mittens  ad  val.       Free  25% 

Under  the  tariff  agreement  with  Canada  the  British  preferential  rates  are 
extended  only  to  textile  gloves  as  part  of  sub-item  (B),  and,  as  practically  all 
textile  working  gloves  are  classified  by  Australian  customs  practice  under  sub- 
item  (A),  the  benefits  of  the  preferential  rates  on  Canadian  gloves  are  in  reality 
restricted  to  ordinary  textile  ones  for  use  as  articles  of  attire  as  distinct  from 
those  usable  in  any  way  for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  sub-item  (A). 

Rubber  gloves  are  dutiable  under  tariff  item  332  (B)  at  25  per  cent  British 
and  40  per  cent  general,  and  leather  gloves  as  a  rule  under  item  113  (A),  at  the 
same  rates,  but  Canada  does  not  enjoy  preference  under  either  item.  These 
duties,  as  well  as  the  classification  of  textile  working  gloves  under  item  113  (A), 
are  designed  to  protect  Australian  manufacturers  of  gloves  of  the  kind,  of  which 
there  are  several  with  a  fairly  large  output. 
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DEFERRED  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  12,  1928. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being  stil! 
unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  certain 
commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  and  which 
were  to  have  gone  into  operation  of  July  1,  1928,  have  been  further  deferred 
until  the  date  specified  opposite  each  item: — 


Tariff  Item  Commodity  Date 

6  (B)  Acetone   Jan.  1,  1929 

105  (H)   (3)         Leather  cloth   July  1,  1929 

118  (C)   (1)         Plain  linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  simi- 
lar surface,  not  printed  or  inlaid  . .   Oct.  1,  1928 

168  (B)  Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type 

ordinarily  used  in  the  household — (1)  Machine 
heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  complete  machine,  including 
accessories  except  wrenches  and  oil  cans  ..  ..        Jan.  1,  1929 

179  (D)   (3)  (C)  Electric  household  dish-washing  machines   Oct.  1,  1928 

181  (A)   (2)         Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony   .  .        July  1,  1929 
194  (D)                Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles 
except  brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace 
pattern)  made  from  wire  of  \  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, both  sizes  inclusive)   Oct.  1,  1928 

279  (A)  Citric  acid   Jan.  1,  1929 

358  (A)  Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft,  including  balloons 

and  parachutes   Jan.  1,  1929 

392  (A)  Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn.  .        Jan.  1,  1929 

397  (D)  Powder,  sporting;  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.;  caps; 

•  percussion;  cartridges  for  military  purposes; 

detonators;  cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped,  or 

uncapped;  fuse  cotton;  mining  fuses,  electrical       Jan.  1,  1929 

The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follow: — 


United 

United 

Item 

Kingdom 

General 

Kingdom 

General 

6 

(B) 

Free 

Free 

30% 

40%  ad  val. 

105 

(H)  (3) 

5% 

15%  ad  val. 
25%  ad  val. 

20% 

35%  ad  val. 

118 

(C)  (1) 

10% 

20% 

35%  ad  val. 

168 

(B) 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

£2  10s. 

£3  10s.  each 

179 

(D)   (3)  (C) 

Free 

25%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 

45% 

60%  ad  val. 

181 

(A)  (2) 

Free 

27*% 

40%  ad  val. 

194 

(D) 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

27i% 

40%  ad  val. 

279 

(A) 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

25% 

40%  ad  val. 

358 

(A) 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

25% 

35%  ad  val. 

392 

(A) 

Free 

5%  ad  val. 

20% 

35%  ad  val. 

397 

(A) 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

15% 

25%  ad  val. 

INSURING  EXPORT  CREDIT  RISKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  August  9,  1928. — Insolvency  and  uncolleetability  of 
accounts  have  proven  to  be  the  risks  most  commonly  to  be  encountered  by 
firms  trading  with  foreign  countries.  Careful  investigation  and  study  have 
shown  that  in  the  United  States  the  average  losses  sustained  by  American 
exporters  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2  per  cent  on  the  entire  valuation  of 
fabricated  goods  sold  for  export.  With  losses  from  these  two  causes  running 
so  high,  and  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  foreign  sales  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  keep  the  war-time  factories  operating,  in  1919  a  system  of  insurance 
was  devised  by  a  group  of  United  States  manufacturers  whereby  exporters 
could  receive  complete  protection  from  those  risks  which  caused  the  greatest 
losses  to  exporting  firms.  No  recognized  insurance  company  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States  at  that  time  which  would  undertake  to  insure  export 
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risks.  To  bring  the  idea  into  being,  one  'hundred  exporting  manufacturers 
were  organized  into  an  association  which  eventually  became  known  as  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Credit  Insurance  Exchange. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  as  its  work  has  become  known  throughout  the 
country,  the  exchange  has  increased  its  membership  to  1,400  active  manufac- 
turing exporters.  Each  member  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  $250,  which 
entitles  him  to  free  information  on  all  or  any  phases  of  export  trade  which  he 
may  require,  and  to  the  privilege  of  insuring  foreign  shipments  of  a  predeter- 
mined cost.  Premiums  at  present  range  from  $7.50  to  $25  per  $1,000  of  valua- 
tion. The  actual  insurance  is  not  carried  by  the  association,  but  is  placed 
through  an  affiliated  organization  known  as  the  American  Foreign  Credit 
Underwriters  Inc.,  an  Illinois  company,  and  certain  London  firms  for  re-in- 
surance. 

What  is  conveniently  called  a  Universal  Ledger  has  been  compiled,  which 
gives  in  great  detail  the  ledger  experience  of  a  number  of  firms  in  dealing  with 
their  export  connections.  Agents  or  representatives  have  been  appointed  in 
many  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  world,  and  through  the  information  gathered, 
as  well  as  that  shown  on  the  Universal  Ledger,  buyers  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  given  ratings  similar  to  those  employed  by  Dunn's  and  Bradstreet's. 
These  are  constantly  being  changed  and  corrected,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
the  mass  of  reports  received  from  agents  abroad  and  from  the  information 
submitted  constantly  by  the  members  themselves,  as  each  member  is  obligated 
to  submit  reports  at  intervals. 

From  the  details  so  gathered,  it  has  been  possible  to  publish  a  market 
guide  in  book  form,  which  is  distributed  yearly  to  the  association  members. 
The  first  guide  published  covered  50,000  buyers  located  in  Latin  America.  It 
contains  the  names  of  practically  every  buyer  who  has  ever  purchased 
American-made  goods  and  indicates,  along  with  other  relevant  information, 
whether  in  the  experience  of  the  Exchange  he  is  entitled  to  credit  and  if  so 
of  what  kind.  In  addition  to  credit  ratings,  the  market  guide  for  Latin  America 
also  gives  for  each  listing  an  outline  of  the  classes  of  goods  purchased  regu- 
larly, nearest  seaport,  names  of  banks  at  nearest  banking  centre,  population 
data,  etc.  Other  guides  are  being  issued  with  regard  to  the  Orient  and  Aus- 
tralasia, and  it  is  planned  in  time  to  completely  cover  the  entire  world  in  this 
manner. 

The  exchange  retains  a  firm  of  internationally  known  lawyers  in  charge 
of  their  legal  department  which  is  constantly  furnishing  information  to  mem- 
bers. The  chief  work  of  the  legal  department  is  to  assist  members  in  salvag- 
ing accounts,  in  diverting  shipments  and  in  effecting  their  resale  in  foreign 
ports,  the  administration  of  bankrupt  estates,  and  supplying  other  general 
details  such  as  patent  and  copyright  regulations. 

Requests  for  insurance  are  made  by  application  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  marine  insurance.  Shipments  may  be  covered  to  the  extent  of 
100  per  cent,  but  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Exchange.  A  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Exchange  to  insure  a  risk  would  therefore  indicate,  according 
to  the  records,  either  overbuying  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  merchant,  which 
might  point  to  ultimate  insolvency,  or  unscrupulousness.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  Exchange  to  warn  all  interested  members  in  the  case  of  foreign  merchants 
overbuying. 

The  principal  clauses  in  the  insurance  policy  briefly  are  as  follows: — 
The  association  undertakes  to — 

(1)  Indemnify  the  subscriber  against  loss  due  to  insolvency  of  foreign 
debtors,  or  incollectability. 

(2)  Insure  specific  credit  sales,  resales  or  shipments  of  merchandise 
made  to  buyers  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
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(3)  The  Exchange,  however,  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  resulting  from  any 
trade  dispute,  disputed  account  or  rejected  shipment. 

(4)  The  subscriber  must  notify  the  Exchange  when  payment  is  received 
for  insured  goods  and  keep  the  association  advised  regarding  the  standing  of 
the  account. 

(5)  He  must  watch  and  protect  the  account  at  his  own  violition  and  co- 
operate with  the  Exchange  in  preventing  a  loss. 

(6)  All  charges  incidental  to  obtaining  proof  of  insolvency  of  a  debtor, 
or  uncollectability  at  law  of  the  insured  account,  and  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion of  overdue  insured  accounts,  and  the  expenses  of  diversion  or  resale  of 
shipments,  are  borne  by  the  subscriber  member. 

(7)  Each  foreign  credit  insurance  certificate  specifies  a  definite  begin- 
ning and  ending  date  during  which  time  the  insurance  shall  be  in  force  (norm- 
ally one  year,  subject  to  renewals). 

(8)  Premium  rates  are  determined  by  the  American  Foreign  Credit 
Underwriters  Inc.,  and  are  based  upon  the  character  and  credit  rating  of  the 
debtor,  nature  of  the  account,  commodity,  amount  of  co-insurance  carried  and 
other  factors. 

(9)  Every  subscriber  is  covered  by  the  Exchange  in  full  on  all  insured 
risks  which  are  rated  and  classified  as  first-class  accounts.  The  subscriber, 
however,  carries  20  per  cent  co-insurance  and  bears  20  per  cent  of  the  loss 
on  all  insured  risks  which  are  rated  and  classified  as  second  and  third  grade 
accounts  unless  he  has  exercised  certain  privileges  providing  full  coverage  with 
larger  premiums. 

(10)  In  order  to  verify  claims,  the  Exchange  shall  have  access  to  the 
books  of  accounts,  etc.,  of  the  insured.  In  addition,  the  subscriber  amongst 
other  things  agrees: 

(a)  To  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $250  per  annum  and  to  prepay  premium 
charges. 

(b)  To  furnish  his  ledger  and  sales  experience  and  a  synopsis  of  credit 
information  in  his  possession  relating  to  his  customers  located  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Membership  in  the  American  Manufacturers  Foreign  Credit  Insurance 
Exchange  is  open  only  to  bona  fide  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United 
States.  Full  particulars  with  regard  to  the  system  of  credit  insurance  are  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York. 


ITALIAN  WHEAT  CROP 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  July  16  that  a  report  on  Italy's  economic  situation  was  given  by 
the  Italian  Minister  of  National  Economy  at  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  July 
25.  As  this  gives  a  good  view  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  regard  to  the 
wheat  crop  for  the  current  year,  the  following  short  extract  is  given: — 

The  wheat  crop,  which  up  to  the  middle  of  May  caused  serious  anxiety  on  account  of 
unfavourable  meteorological  conditions,  later  improved  so  much  as  to  secure  an  exceptional 
crop,  but  has  ultimately  sustained  some  damage  in  some  districts. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  preliminary  calculation  based  on  the  data  supplied  by  agricultural 
statistics,  a  crop  of  64  million  quintals  wheat  is  expected,  which  amount,  if  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  two  years  1926-27,  surpasses  also  the  figure  for  1926  calculated  at  60 
million  quintals,  and  approaches  the  bumper  crop  of  the  year  1925,  the  greatest  for  twentv 
years,  calculated  at  65^  million  quintals. 

67993—2 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  12,  1928. — As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  recently  been  received 
in  this  office  in  regard  to  the  market  for  rubber  goods  in  Italy,  the  following 
notes  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  interested  exporters,  and  as  a 
supplement  to  the  full  report  that  was  published  on  the  subject  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  957  (June  3,  1922). 

Italy,  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  a  local  industry  built  up  on 
the  importation  of  raw  rubber  from  Malaya.  The  primary  product,  in  all  cases, 
has  to  be  imported,  chiefly  from  the  colonies  of  other  foreign  countries.  Holland, 
although  having  a  wealthy  rubber  colony  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  practic- 
ally no  domestic  manufactured  rubber  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy,  with- 
out any  producing  colonies,  has  for  over  forty  years  been  one  of  the  leading 
European  countries  in  the  production  of  certain  types  of  rubber  goods. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  Canadian  exporters  must  exercise 
great  care  in  giving  agents  exactly  the  goods  they  want.  Recently  complaints 
have  been  made  regarding  quality,  weight,  spots,  and  chalk,  as  affecting  some  of 
the  smaller  rubber  articles  imported.  The  Italian  purchaser  can  afford  to  be 
particular  in  specifying  his  requirements  in  rubber  goods,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  agents'  directions. 

Canadian  firms  are  shipping  at  the  present  time  in  small  quantities  rubber 
articles  such  as  tires,  transmission  belting,  rubber  gloves,  rubbers,  and  tennis 
shoes,  in  the  later  of  which  it  is  possible  that  exports  could  be  increased.  Some 
interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  Dominion  as  a  source  of  supply  for  hot  water 
bottle's,  but  the  prices  quoted  so  far  have  been  too  high. 


IMPORTS  OF  RAW  RUBBER  • 


Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  domestic  rubber  industry  in  Italy  may  be 
obtained  from  the  import  figures  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  rubber  during 
the  past  three  years: — 


Reclaimed  rubber  

Mixed  with  other  substances.  .  .  . 

Scrap   

Rubber  in  sheets  

Rubber  in  tubes  

Rubber  in  threads  

Rubberized  textiles  in  the  piece 


studying  the  export  figures 


Rubber  belting  . 
Pneumatic  tires 
Solid  tires.  .  . . 
Rubber  textiles 
Rubber  goods,  v 

Total  .... 


(all  sorts)   and  inner  tube 


1927 

1926 

1925 

In 

Metric  Tons 

11,563 

10,472 

11,966 

119 

341 

358 

1 

4 

13 

3,220 

4.648 

2,166 

42 

43 

83 

57 

45 

43 

89 

98 

85 

7 

8 

9 

15,098 

15,659 

14,723 

;  industry  can  be 

obtaii 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Metric  Tons 

24 

18 

22 

,  .  7.988 

7.743 

8,849 

1,459 

1.485 

2.581 

167 

117 

'  79 

168 

194 

210 

9,806 

9,557 

11,741 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  export  is  tires,  but  on  the  whole  the  indus- 
try is  better  suited  to  provide  domestic  needs  than  for  large  shipments  abroad, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  firm  of  Pirelli,  which,  with  one  of  its  own  plantations 
in  the  Malay  States,  and  one  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  in  a  position  to  meet 
world  competition. 
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Vehicles 

MOTOR  CAR  TIRES 

t 

Although  motoring  in  Italy  is  not  so  far  developed  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  manufacture  of  tires  has  greatly  increased,  and  in  some  makes  (particularly 
in  Pirelli's)  a  considerable  export  trade  has  been  built  up,  especially  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine.  The  following  were  the  countries  of  desti- 
nation for  the  past  three  years: — 

1927  1926  1925 

Metric  Tons 


Belgium   455.7  605.0  815.9 

Denmark   182.1  323.7  230.4 

France   111.8  249.8  182.2 

Great  Britain   1,047.3  1.708.2  1,764.1 

Spain   395.8  664.5  643.1 

British  India  -    570.9  453.6  666.9 

Dutch  East  Indies   570.4  324.4  322.0 

Argentine   665.0  457.7  626.2 

Brazil   185.7  29.4  131.1 

Other  countries   3.804.9  2,927.2  3,402.1 


Total   7,989.6  7,743.5  8,784.0 


In  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  number  of  automotives  in  ser- 
vice are:  private  cars,  102,449;  public  cars,  13,316;  postal  vans,  16,767;  goods 
vans,  34,105. 

PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

A  local  branch  of  a  French  company,  the  Societa  Italiana  Prodotti  Michelin, 
whose  factories  are  at  Turin,  is  said  to  supply  60  per  cent  of  the  locally-made 
pneumatic  tires.  Michelin  tires  in  Italy  are  an  Italian  product,  for  although 
the  capital  is  French,  the  company  is  a  registered  Italian  concern,  operating 
with  domestic  labour.  Production  is  well  over  4,000  tires  a  day.  The  other  tires 
of  domestic  make  are  those  of  the  Societa  Italiana  Pirelli  of  Milan  and  the 
Societa  Anonima  Walter  Martiny  of  Turin.  The  former  is  the  larger  concern, 
and  in  July  were  said  to  be  producing  from  2,000  to  2,500  pneumatic  tires  daily, 
and  from  2.000  to  2,500  inner  tubes.  There  are  some  ten  firms  producing  pneu- 
matic tires  in  Italy,  not  including  branch  establishments. 

Imports  of  pneumatic  tires  are  chiefly  from  France.  The  following  table 
shows  the  sources  of  foreign  supply: — 


1927  1926  1925 
Metric  Tons 

France                                                           1.183.3  876.6  1,058.3 

Germany                                                            64.7              51.3  82.5 

Great  Britain                                                   220.4  277.7  444.7 

United  States                                                   303.0  127.5  92.2 

Other  countries                                                 189.2  113.9  95.7 


Total   1,960.6  1,447.0  1,773.4 


Canada  is  not  separately  entered  in  the  Italian  statistics,  but  the  returns 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  in  1926  the  Dominion  shipped  to  Italy 
7,186  tires,  and  in  1927,  through  the  activity  of  one  well-known  factory,  the  total 
had  grown  to  12,692.  Of  the  non-Italian  makes,  the  best  known  are  the  Fire- 
stone, the  Dunlop,  the  German  Englebert,  and  the  American  Goodrich. 

The  straight-sided  tire  is  only  in  small  demand,  being  used  on  imported 
American  cars.  The  tires  most  widely  sold  are  of  the  clincher  type.  These  are 
used  on  Italian  cars,  which  are  not  equipped  with  demountable  rims.  Owing  to 
this  factor,  the  imported  American  tire  is  chiefly  used  on  the  imported  American 
car,  and  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  their  respective  consumption. 
The  great  demand  is  for  high-pressure  tires;  but  the  sales  of  low-pressure,  while 
limited,  are  gradually  increasing.    Cord  tires  are  wanted. 
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(2)  The  duties  on  imported  tires,  a  limiting  factor  in  sales,  are: — 

Solid  Tires  Pneumatics  Inner  tubes 

78  gold  lires  per  quintal  (mixed  with  metal)        150  gold  lires  150  gold  lires 

104  gold  lires  per  quintal    (mixed  with  tex-         per  quintal  per  quintal 

tiles) 

Coupled  with  the  exchange  factor  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  over- 
seas, imported  tires,  except  in  so  far  as  associated  with  imported  cars,  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage;  but  in  quality  they  have  a  high  reputation.  On  the  other 
hand,  Italian  manufacturers  compete  in  straight-edged  tires  against  the  foreign 
product,  both  in  the  cord  high-pressure  and  the  cord  low-pressure. 

CHIEF  SIZES  IN  DEMAND 

The  principal  sizes  in  common  usage  are: — 

Cord  high  pressure  tires,  Clincher  type  (in  millimetres) — 765  by  105;  820  by  120;  880  by 
120;  835  by  135;  895  by  135;  935  by  135. 

Cord  low  pressure  tires,  Clincher  type  (in  millimetres) — 715  bv  115;  730  by  130;  710  by 
105;  775  by  145. 

Cord  high-pressure  tires,  straight  edge  (in  inches)— 23  by  3^;  20  by  8;  20  by  7;  24  by  8; 
24  by  7. 

Cord  loiv  pressure  tires,  straight  edge  (in  inches) — 21  by  3-i;  19  by  3|. 

Although  straight-edge  tires  and  even  the  clincher  type  are  sometimes 
quoted  in  inches,  for  the  local  trade  and  local  cars,  metric  dimensions  are  best. 
American  sizes  are  also  well  known,  but  metric  sizes  are  favoured  since  Italy 
uses  the  metric  system. 

SOLID  TIRES 

The  market  in  solid  tires  is  chiefly  catered  for  by  domestic  makes.  One  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  for  the  Italian  market  is  the  Societa  Italiana  Indus- 
tria  Gomma  ed  Hutchinson  of  Milan.  There  are  some  five  producing  factories. 
Three  of  these  are  in  Turin.  Pirelli  is  said  to  produce  from  70  to  80  rings  per 
day. 

The  sizes  in  chief  demand  are: — 

Solid  Tires — 

Single,  for  wheels  of  720.5  by  120  mm.  to  880  by  120  mm. 

for  wheels  of  771     by  120  mm.  to  930  bv  120  mm. 

for  wheels  of  741     bv  140  mm.  to  860  by  140  mm. 
Twins,  900  by  130  mm;  900  by  245  mm. 

Semi-pneumatic  Tires — 

For  front  wheels  of  For  rear  wheels  of 

(a)  751   by   130   mm.  900     by  140  mm.  (twins) 

(b)  590  by   130  mm.  720.5  by  160  mm.  (twins) 

(c)  specials  made  to  measure  for  tractors,  etc. 

Tires  for  aeroplanes  are  made  to  order  locally,  especially  for  the  Italian 
Air  Force.  Private  and  commercial  flying  is  not  largely  developed  in  Italy.  A 
number  of  commercial  vehicles  fit  twin  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  back  axle. 
Pirelli's  are  at  present  pushing  the  sale  of  their  semi-pneumatic  tires  with  air 
cores,  in  which  simplicity  of  maintenance  is  claimed,  tire  costs  per  mile  being 
reduced  owing  to  immunity  from  punctures.  It  is  also  advertised  that  they  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  chassis  and  prevent  damage  to  fragile  freights.  Rural  auto- 
bus services  are  rapidly  developing  in  Northern  Italy. 

MOTOR  CYCLE  AND  BICYCLE  TIRES 

The  number  of  motor  cycles  proper  in  Italy  last  year  is  given  at  52,673, 
while  there  is  also  a  number  of  bicycles,  estimated  at  16,321,  fitted  with  motor 
auxiliaries. 

The  majority  of  motor  cycles  are  fitted  with  Hutchinson  tires,  Pirelli  and 
the  S.P.I.G.A.  of  Turin  supplying  a  smaller  demand.   Many  local  manufacturers 
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of  motor  cycles  have,  through  commercial  relations,  distinct  local  preferences 
The  sizes  and  types  in  use  are  those  prevailing  in  other  markets.    The  clincher 
is  in  greatest  demand.   Pirelli  is  said  to  produce  about  100  to  150  covers  a  day, 
if  in  demand.    The  motor  cycle  of  recent  years  has  become  far  more  popular, 
and  its  use  among  the  younger  generation  is  spreading. 

The  number  of  bicycles  in  Italy  last  year  was  estimated  at  3,000,000.  The 
most  popular  tire  is  Pirelli's,  whose  productive  capacity  is  6,000  tires  a  day. 
This  firm  have  also  an  export  trade.  Foreign  imports  of  bicycle  tires  are 
negligible.  After  Pirelli  come  the  local  makes  of  Hutchinsons,  the  S.P.I.G.A., 
and  the  Bergougnan  Italiana.  The  usual  sizes  are  in  use.  There  is  in  Italy,  as 
in  France,  a  lively  interest  in  bicycle  racing.  A  semi-penumatic  tire  is  manu- 
factured for  racing  purposes. 

METHODS  OF  MARKETING  TIRES 

Italian  prices  do  not  vary  much.  Michelin  in  auto  tires  dictates  quota- 
tions, Pirelli  in  bicycle  tires.  The  non-Italian  makes  are  somewhat  dearer,  but 
the  disadvantage  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  world-wide  reputation  they 
enjoy. 

Italian  manufacturers  do  not  grant  sole  agencies,  but  establish  their  own 
branches  in  the  more  important  centres  and  these  act  as  distributors  to  a  great 
number  of  dealers  and  agents  with  depots.  Usual  terms  are  three  months. 
Foreign  firms  are  usually  represented  by  a  single  general  agent  for  the  whole 
country,  who  appoints  sub-agents. 

To  secure  the  market  for  motorized  bicycle  tires  the  Societa  Hutchinson 
provided  a  substantial  appropriation  year  by  year  towards  the  advertising- 
expenses  of  12  or  15  Italian  manufacturers  who  fit  their  machines  with  Hutchin- 
son tires.  This  contribution  was  spent  partly  to  furnish  free  of  cost  to  manufac- 
turers tires  which  were  used  in  the  annual  competitions,  partly  towards  meeting 
the  cost  of  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  partly  in  offering  additional 
prizes,  varying  from  200  to  500  lire,  to  the  winners  of  various  competitions  on 
motorized  bicycles  and  mount  machines  fitted  with  Hutchinson  tires. 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

RUBBER  CABLE 

There  is  a  large  domestic  production  in  Italy  of  rubber  cable,  and  some 
importing  is  done.  Pirelli  are  makers  of  rubber  insulated  cable.  Some  cable 
has  been  brought  in  on  German  reparations  account.  Small  quantities  are 
imported. 

RUBBER  FLOORING 

Pirelli  is  practically  the  sole  domestic  manufacturer  of  flooring.  In  Italy 
the  cost  is  high,  and  the  demand  limited  to  palatial  offices  such  as  those  main- 
tained by  banks  and  shipping  companies.  In  ordinary  offices  and  houses,  waxed 
flooring  and  linoleum  still  predominate. 

RUBBER  HOSE 

In  Northern  Italy  there  is  a  good  demand  among  the  big  wine  rrierchants 
for  hose.  This  is  almost  always  a  rubber  hose  with  a  cloth  insertion.  For  irri- 
gation, garden  and  fire  purposes,  on  account  of  price,  non-rubbered  hose  is  used. 
Poibber-lined  canvas  is  very  little  employed.  Production  in  the  above  qualities 
for  the  foregoing  purposes  is  an  Italian  specialty  in  which  outside  competition 
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would  be  practically  impossible.  One  of  the  greatest  uses  of  hose  in  Italy  is  for 
vineyard  spraying,  to  remove  the  mildew  pest.  Irrigation  by  hose-lengths  with 
sprinklers  is  also  general. 

Before  the  war,  German  firms  supplied  about  25  per  cent  of  the  demand, 
and  United  States  firms  were  second  as  sources  of  foreign  supply. 

During  the  war  domestic  production  was  inadequate,  and  imports  from  the 
United  States  continued.  Within  recent  years  Italian  production  has  developed 
sufficiently  to  keep  out  practically  all  foreign  supplies,  mainly  on  the  question 
of  price.  German  firms  in  spite  of  efforts  to  return  on  the  market  have  found 
themselves  often  as  much  as  15  per  cent  too  high.   Pirelli  is  the  largest  producer. 

MATS  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Mats  for  motor  cars  are  made  generally  of  grey  rubber  with  a  jute  lining, 
for  the  domestic  factories.  Pirelli,  with  other  domestic  production,  holds  the 
bulk  of  this  trade.  Some  automobile  factories  have  their  own  special  designs. 
Otherwise,  the  designs  in  relief  are  chiefly  the  diamond,  striped  and  hexagonal. 
The  mats  are  sold  either  by  weight  or  by  the  square  metre. 

RUBBER  PACKINGS 

The  ordinary  packings  used  for  steam  in  Italy  are  chiefly  rubbered  asbestos, 
with  or  without  metal  insertions,  and  are  chiefly  for  the  shipping  companies. 
Genoa,  the  larger  market,  is  supplied  chiefly  with  English  products,  and  in 
Trieste  there  are  some  Austrian  products.  The  average  American  line  is  too 
high  priced,  but  importers  recognize  its  quality.  Italian  home  production  is 
considerable,  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  cheap. 

Rubber  sheets  for  packing  are  now  made  locally,  but  compressed  rubber 
asbestos  sheets  are  still  imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  Local  production  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  well-equipped  Italian  asbestos  factories. 

SMALL  MECHANICAL  LINES 

Plugs  for  basins  and  baths,  rings  for  preserving-jars,  and  joints  for  gas 
ranges  and  stoves,  are  practically  all  produced  by  Pirelli.  Imports  are  not 
large.    Cheapness  is  the  great  factor. 

TRANSMISSION  BELTING 

Some  Canadian  belting  is  coming  in  and  importers  state  that  it  is  of  good 
quality.  Demand  is  neither  large  nor  widespread.  Camel  hair,  cotton,  and 
leather  beltings  are  all  in  use.  The  trade  is  highly  specialized  and  only  well- 
introduced  agents  could  handle  it.  Domestic  beltings  are  chiefly  camel's  hair, 
balata  and  leather.  Only  industries  in  which  there  is  a  distinct :  advantage  in 
employing  rubber  belting  can  be  called  prospects  in  this  connection.  Some  rub- 
ber belting  is  used,  particularly  with  cotton  insertion.  The  import  figures  for 
the  last  three  calendar  years  (in  metric  quintals)  are:  1925,  642;  1926,  752;  and 
1927,  698. 

EBONITE  AND  VULCANITE  ARTICLES 

There  is  some  demand  in  the  chemical  industry  in  Northern  Italy  for  ebonite 
in  making  products  such  as  those  for  wireless  equipment,  for  acid-proof  pipes, 
equipment  for  the  automobile  and  cycle  industry  for  making  sparking  plugs, 
steering  wheels,  radiator  caps,  and  handles.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for 
the  growing  electrical  industry,  and  for  the  fountain  pen  trade,  and  other  minor 
lines.  As  in  many  other  branches  of  the  rubber  industry,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion has  completely  shut  out  imports  from  Germany,  which  were  a  feature  of 
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the  trade  pre-war.  Not  only  are  ebonite  rods  and  tubes  made  but  there  ie  a 
production  of  polished  sheets  of  both  first  and  second  qualities.  The  leading 
local  manufacturer  producing  ebonite  in  all  its  various  qualities  and  similar 
products  such  as  vulcanite,  rubberite,  corindite  and  rubbite  is  the  well-known 
firm  of  Ferrari  Cattania  and  Co.,  of  Milan.  Their  products  include  ebonite, 
etc.,  stamped  and  cut  into  various  designs.  They  supply  the  electro-mechanical 
industry  and  also  accessories  for  accumulators  and  telephones,  Rhumkerff  tubes, 
etc.    Some  seven  local  firms  are  listed. 

Druggists'  Sundries 

SURGICAL  GOODS 

For  articles  made  of  cut  sheet  such  as  sprays,  atomizers,  ice  bags,  air 
cushions  (in  fair  demand)  and  trusses  (demand  small),  Germany  is  chief  sup- 
plier, followed  by  France.  Local  production  comes  chiefly  from  Pirelli.  The 
Italian  product  is  inferior  to  the  German  in  appearance.  In  general,  air  cushions 
are  circular.  Moulded  articles  such  as  syringes,  douches  and  hot-water  bottles 
are  in  large  demand  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Pirelli  rules  the  market  in  syringes, 
whether  made  entirely  of  rubber  or  mounted  with  bone  or  vulcanite  pipes. 
Importations  are  practically  limited  to  Germany  and  France.  In  hot-water 
bottles  the  United  States  holds  a  good  place.  Pirelli  has  been  trying  to  replace 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  One  importer  states  that  what  is  required  is  a  hot- 
water  bottle  than  can  be  landed  at  Genoa  at  under  70  Canadian  cents.  It  must 
not  be  too  stiff,  and  must  be  free  from  spots.  A  good  locally-made  product  does 
not  appear  to  be  on  the  market. 

In  rubber  gloves,  American  products  are  regarded  as  the  best.  Pirelli  is 
the  chief  domestic  source.  In  addition  to  the  above,  surgical  hosiery  and  elastic 
webbing  for  surgical  purposes  are  made  in  good  quantities  by  a  Milan  firm,  but 
they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand.  Germany  makes  up  the  deficiency. 
Elastic  webbing  for  ladies'  belts  is  provided  chiefly  by  France.  The  British 
products  are  too  dear.  Terms  of  payment  in  the  surgical  trade  are  usually  30 
days,  but  the  German  firms,  though  specifying  these,  accept  deferred  payment 
at  three  or  four  months. 

Besides  one  well-known  make  of  Canadian  surgical  gloves,  the  American 
makes  such  as  Miller's  standard  are  well  thought  of  both  as  regards  colour  and 
weight.   Shipments  of  such  products  must  be  of  the  highest  class. 

In  bathing  caps,  the  market  is  well  supplied  by  all  the  leading  American 
makers. 

BATH  MATS 

As  a  rule,  bathrooms  in  the  better-class  houses  and  flats  have  tiled  floors. 
A  towel  rug  is  often  used  as  a  bath  mat,  otherwise  a  Pirelli  mat  of  ordinary 
rubber.  The  mat  of  rubber  sponge  is  rather  costly.  Such  as  are  used  are  gen- 
erally of  German  make  and  of  excellent  finish. 

RUBBER  SPONGES 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  natural  sponges,  there  is  a  certain  demand  for 
rubber.  The  German  product  is  well  liked,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  dislodge. 
Italian  rubber  sponges,  although  improving,  are  not  so  attractive  in  appearance. 
Appearance  in  this,  as  in  all  toilet  articles,  is  what  counts. 

WAIST  BELTS 

In  view  of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  from  Canada,  it  should  be  noted  that 
waist  belts  are  out  of  fashion  in  Italy. 
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Sports  Goods 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  AND  CLOTHING 

All  the  big  rubber  manufacturers  in  Italy  have  developed  a  department  for 
the  proofing  of  textiles  and  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  garments.  Through 
low  prices  and  a  ramified  marketing  system,  they  can  reach  all  modest  purses. 
For  a  time  after  the  war  Austrian  goods,  probably  on  account  of  the  exchange, 
made  headway,  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  market. 

The  best  qualities  of  non-rubbered  rainproofs  are  of  course  the  well-known 
English  makes,  but  their  sale  is  limited  on  account  of  price.  They  are  worn 
only  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

TENNIS  BALLS 

In  the  production  of  tennis  balls  the  United  Kingdom  holds  first  place,  with 
Germany  and  France  as  competitors.  The  German  product  is  much  cheaper 
and  supplies  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  demand.  The  majority  of  shoes 
entering  Italy,  outside  of  goloshes  or  overshoes,  are  tennis  shoes. 

FOOTBALL  BLADDERS 

The  British  product,  though  the  dearest,  is  still  the  first,  owing  to  the  high 
quality.  The  strongest  competitor  is  Germany.  The  quality  of  the  Pirelli  pro- 
duct is  improving.  The  most  popular  sport  in  Italy  to-day  is  association  foot- 
ball. 

TOYS 

Pirelli  is  the  chief  producer  of  rubber  novelties.  The  only  importation 
comes  from  Germany.  Toys  include  such  articles  as  children's  balls,  dolls  and 
animals  of  red  or  grey  rubber  (the  latter  come  chiefly  from  Hamburg).  Ger- 
man firms  offer  especially  easy  terms  for  this  product,  accepting  payment  even 
at  90  days.  French  firms  as  a  rule  will  give  60  days,  and  British  firms  not 
beyond  30  days.  Many  complaints  are  made  about  British  catalogues  being 
printed  only  in  English. 

RUBBER  SHOES,  HEELS  AND  SOLES 

Such  small  demand  as  exists  for  rubber  boots  is  confined  to  high  boots  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Canvas  shoes,  on  the  contrary,  fitted  with  rubber  soles, 
find  an  extensive  sale,  especially  for  tennis.  The  best  tennis  shoes  come  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  sold  only  by  dealers  in 
sports  goods.  The  better  qualities  are  now  almost  invariably  fitted  with  crepe 
rubber  soles,  but  their  relatively  high  cost  is  an  obstacle  to  a  large  sale.  The 
cheaper  canvas  shoes,  usually  with  grey  rubber  soles,  are  manufactured  to  some 
extent  in  Italy,  and  the  chief  suppliers  of  the  rubber  soles  are  undoubtedly 
Pirelli.  Russian  supplies  from  Riga  came  in  pre-war,  but  shipments  from  that 
port  have  ceased. 

GOLOSHES 

There  is  no  Italian  production  of  goloshes.  The  chief  suppliers  are  the 
United  States,  followed  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  Before  the  war  a 
Russian  concern  at  Riga  held  a  good  place  on  the  Italian  market,  but  supplies 
from  that  source  have  long  ceased. 

English  overshoes  have  never  been  well  known  on  this  market.  American 
goloshes  for  men  are  quoted  at  about  $1  a  pair  f.o.b.  New  York.  To  this  must 
be  added  some  15  lire  for  transport  and  duties,  thus  bringing  the  retail  price  to 
55  lire.  Ladies'  goloshes,  consisting  only  of  the  toes  with  a  band  for  fitting  to 
the  shoe,  are  retailed  at  35  lire. 
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HEELS  AND  SOLES 

The  market  for  rubber  heels  and  soles  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hand-  of  the 
Italian  manufacturers  such  as  Pirelli  ("  Palman "  brand),  Walter  Martiny 
("  Dorando  "  heels),  and  Hutchinson.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  use  of 
rubber  heels  has  decreased  considerably,  while  rubber  soles  have  never  been 
popular  in  Italy.  Pirelli  have  recently  been  making  great  efforts  to  popularize: 
them  through  advertising,  but  with  little  or  no  success. 

A  pair  of  Pirelli's  heels  for  men  is  retailed  at  from  5  to  10  lire,  and  a  pair 
of  soles  at  from  4  to  7  lire. 


ITALIAN  BRUSH  TRADE 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  13,  1928. — In  view  of  inquiries  received  at  this  office  in  regard 

to  the  Italian  brush  trade,  the  following  notes  have  been  compiled.  Although 
there  is  some  importation,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  below,  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  domestic  producers.  Imports  for  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows: — 

1927         1926  1925 

Brushes,  mounted  on  raw  wood,  wire  or  not  mounted,  (simply 

bound  bristles),  polished  wood,  ebonite,  etc. ..metric  tons  36  40  62 
Brushes,  mounted  on  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  precious  metals, 

etc  kg.       95          592  288 

Brushes  (others)  metric  tons       14             4  3 

Shaving   brushes,  with   ivory,   tortoise-shell,   horn,  precious 

metals,  etc  kg.     392          503  334 

Brushes,  fine  hairs,  etc  metric  tons       16            14  17 


The  export  figures  were  as  follows: — 

Brushes,  mounted  on  raw  wood,  wire  or  not  mounted  (simply 
bound  bristles),  polished  wood,  ebonite,  etc.  ..metric  tons 

Brushes  mounted  on  ivory  or  tortoise-shell  kg. 

Brushes,  silvered  or  gilded  kg. 

Shaving  brushes,  with  bone,  horn,  celluloid  handles,  etc. ..kg. 
Shaving  brushes  with  handles  of  other  materials..    ..    .  .kg. 

Brushes,  fine  hairs  metric  tons 

Other  brushes  metric  tons 


1927 

1926 

1925 

86 

85 

104 

22 

36 

38 

149 

582 

589 

338 

1,356 

605 

66 

12 

25 

30 

14 

3 

1 

decorators'  and  paint  brushes 

Artists'  Brushes. — Although  there  is  some  local  production,  the  chief  source 
would  seem  to  be  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Automobile  Brushes. — Soft  flat  brushes  of  hogs'  hair  used  for  painting  motor 
car  bodies,  and  soft  round  brushes  made  of  "Miniver"  for  finishing.  Both  types 
as  a  rule  are  imported  from  Germany;  the  local  product  is  said  not  to  be  so 
good. 

Paint  Brushes. — Oval  brushes  are  used,  with  white  or  black  bristles.  Fer- 
rules are  made  of  enamelled  metal:  a  nickel  ferrule  generally  denotes  an 
importation.  The  numbers  in  demand  are  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  14.  The  price 
of  No.  2  is  about  8  lire,  less  20  per  cent,  with  5  per  cent  increase  for  wire-bound 
ferrule.   Certain  other  brushes  of  this  type  are  chiefly  imported. 

In  Italy  there  are  distinct  local  preferences  in  types  and  qualities.  For 
example,  the  workman  in  Lombardy  likes  to  use  a  type  that  could  not  be  sold 
in  Tuscany;  and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  importation. 

There  is  also  a  flat  brush  on  the  market,  with  white  or  black  bristles,  metal 
ferrule.  Four  different  thicknesses  are  in  general  use.  The  common  sizes  in 
millimetres  are  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  and  100. 
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Varnish  Brushes. — The  oval  brush  employed  is  made  with  black  and  white 
bristles,  ferrule  in  enamelled  metal.  A  great  variety  of  numbers  is  in  demand, 
but  the  best  sellers  are  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28,  and  30. 
The  greatest  favourite  is  No.  20. 

Round  brushes  are  made  in  grey  and  white  bristles,  and  are  string-bound. 
The  numbers  in  demand  are  80,  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180. 

Flat  brushes  are  made  with  white  and  black  bristles,  with  metal  ferrules 
and  four  different  thicknesses. 

An  oval  varnish  brush,  No.  2  size,  costs  8  lire  less  20  per  cent,  with  5  per 
cent  increase  if  wire-bound. 

Kalsomine  and  White-wash  Brushes. — A  great  variety  of  these  exists, 
according  to  the  different  localities.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Milan  type  and 
types  peculiar  to  Lombardy,  Bergamo,  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Tuscany,  and 
Padua — the  last-named  with  copper  band. 

It  is  difficult  for  exporters  to  gain  much  headway  in  this  trade.  For  inter- 
ested manufacturers  a  copy  of  a  catalogue  of  a  Milan  firm  has  been  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Prices  given  are  in  lire.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  prices  to  the  wholesaler,  20  per  cent  discount  must  be 
deducted. 

There  is  a  good  domestic  production  in  Turin  and  Milan.  Germany  is  said 
to  supply  the  best-quality  varnish  brushes  and  has  shown  adaptability  in  the 
production  of  special  types,  as  required  by  the  Italian  market  in  different  locali- 
ties, such  as  in  flat  brushes  for  varnish.  Though  a  round  brush  of  black  bristles, 
with  metal  sash,  is  used  for  varnishing,  a  round  brush  in  some  places  for  walls 
must  be  string-tied  and  of  white  bristles.  In  applying  white  lime,  vegetable 
fibre  brushes  are  used. 

Italian  factories  as  a  rule  do  not  publish  catalogues.  Business  is  done  by 
sending  travellers  round  with  samples.  The  usual  trade  terms  are  draft  at  60 
days,  with  15  or  20  per  cent  discount  on  list  prices,  which  are  quoted  ex  works. 
Shipments  are  generally  made  by  parcel  post. 

TOILET  BRUSHES 

Bath  Brushes. — Though  made  in  Italy,  bath  brushes  have  no  wide  sale. 

Clothes  Brushes. — Clothes  brushes  on  sale  include  German  importations. 
The  usual  German-made  brush  is  a  black  bristle  with  satin-wood  back,  and  is 
most  in  demand.   White  bristle  clothes  brushes  are  chiefly  imported. 

Hair  Brushes. — The  better-class  hair  brushes  with  ebony  or  imitation  ivory 
backs  are  imported  from  France  and  Germany.  English  brushes  are  favour- 
ably regarded,  but  are  considered  expensive.  A  new  type  of  hair  brush  for 
"  bobbed  "  hair  is  being  shown  with  wire  bristles  and  rubber  pneumatic  centre. 
The  higher-quality  brushes  all  have  white  bristles,  and  these  render  them  more 
expensive,  due  to  the  bleaching  process  to  which  the  bristles  are  subjected.  White 
pure  bristle  hair  brushes  for  men  retail  at  90  lire,  while  the  same  with  white) 
bristles  of  mixed  quality  sells  at  half  the  price.  High-class  ladies'  brushes,  set  in 
ivory,  are  imported  from  France.  There  is  a  fair  Italian  production  of  types  of 
medium  quality.  The  principal  firm  is  Romeo  Mojoli  e  C,  Cannero,  Lago 
Maggiore,  who  make  the  well-known  Italian  "  Verbania  "  mark.  There  is  some 
German  competition  in  the  medium-class  brush,  but  in  this  and  the  cheaper 
brushes  the  domestic  product  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Hat  Brushes. — What  has  been  said  about  clothes  brushes  applies  to  hat 
brushes.  The  models  with  handles  are  most  popular.  The  whisk  is  in  favour, 
except  by  Italians  who  have  been  in  North  America. 
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Nail  Brushes. — There  is  a  big  Italian  production  of  these.  The  chief  firms 
are  Romeo  Mojoli  e  C,  of  Cannero,  and  the  Manifattura  Piemonto.se  Spazzole 
of  Grugliasco.  German  supplies  are  also  on  the  market,  including  those  of  J.  G. 
Kalb  of  Hanau.  Probably  the  finest  models  are  German,  mounted  with  bone 
or  celluloid.  The  most  popular  would  seem  to  be  the  '  'Bric-a-brac,"  though  other 
models,  with  or  without  handles,  are  in  use.  The  better-class  of  Italians  are  very 
careful  about  their  nails.   The  sale,  however,  is  limited. 

Shaving  Brushes. — The  only  shaving  brushes  that  really  sell  in  any  quantities 
are  of  cheap  quality  mainly  from  Germany.  English  brushes  are  too  expensive. 
The  ordinary  types  on  sale  are  of  hog's  hair  or  imitation  badger,  with  wooden 
handles.  The  demand  for  the  finer  types  with  pure  badger  bristles,  or  of  badger 
mixed,  mounted  in  bone,  etc.,  is  very  limited.  Shaving  brushes  have  been 
retailed  in  Milan  at  1  lira  apiece  (about  5  cents).  One  agent  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  firms  if  they  can  offer  a  brush  of  the  following  type:  wooden 
handle  with  the  name  of  the  firm  stamped  on  it,  approximately  8  inches  in 
length,  and  retailing  at      lire  (12  or  13  cents). 

Cheap  shaving  brushes  are  manufactured  in  Milan  such  as  the  "  Vittoria." 
One  agent  stated  that  he  got  brushes  from  England,  but  they  cost  him  25  lire 
each,  and  as  the  market  is  very  limited  for  such  brushes,  he  abandoned  the 
agency. 

Tooth  Brushes. — There  is  a  good  domestic  maker  of  tooth  brushes,  the 
Manifattura  Piemontese  Spazzole  of  Grugliasco,  near  Turin,  and  the  quality 
of  their  products  would  quite  seem  to  equal  the  French  and  German  brushes. 
At  the  same  time  the  better-class  Italians  prefer  to  buy  a  foreign  brush  such 
as  the  French  "  Hebe/'  and  the  "  Gibbs,"  and  the  German  brushes,  chiefly 
"  Koh-i-noor."  These  brushes  sell  at  from  8  lire  to  11  lire  apiece.  There  are 
Italian  brushes  such  as  the  "  Verbania,"  which  range  from  just  over  4  to  8 
lire.  Lately  some  good  quality  brushes — the  iU  Venus  Imperial  " — packed  in 
glass  tubes,  and  in  three  sizes — children's,  women's,  and  men's — have  been 
launched  on  the  market.  Prices  of  the  three  sizes  are  6,  8,  and  10  lire  respec- 
tively. The  brushes  are  of  fair  quality,  and  the  packing  is  attractive  and 
hygenic.    Japanese  brushes,  though  cheap,  are  not  well  received. 

English  brushes,  on  account  of  their  price,  though  well  liked,  have  a  very 
limited  sale.  Owing  to  advertising  the  chief  American  make  is  "  Prophy- 
lactic." The  only  handles  that  seem  to  be  made  of  celluloid  are  those  of  the 
"  Koh-i-noor."   Bone  handles  are  preferred. 

TERMS  FOR  TOILET  BRUSHES 

The  import  trade  is  chiefly  a  parcel  post  trade.  The  best  means  of  getting 
in  is  by  travellers  selling  direct  to  wholesalers.  German  terms  are  two  months, 
net  cash. 

various  marking  proposals  in  united  kingdom 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  (General  Merchandise)  applications  for  Orders  in  Council  to  require 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  (1)  elastic  cords,  webs, 
braids  and  fabrics;  (2)  fire-arms;  (3)  cash  and  deed  boxes  of  metal;  (4)  granite 
monuments;  and  (5)  wireless  receiving  sets  and  components.  The  Committee 
will  consider  whether  these  articles  should  be  marked  on  sale  or  exposure  for 
sale,  and  they  may,  at  their  discretion,  also  consider  whether  the  articles  should 
be  marked  on  importation. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  RAW  STONES 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  27,  1928. — There  is  a  market  to  be  found  in  Germany  for 
various  raw  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  rose-quartz  and  apatite,  which  arc 
available  in  Canada.  Germany  is  the  largest  consumer  of  such  stones,  which 
are  required  for  the  stone-polishing  and  imitation  jewellery  industry. 

The  chief  opening  for  Canada  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the 
above  industry  is  in  the  supply  of  rose-quartz.  There  is  only  a  demand  for 
No.  1  quality,  since  there  is  a  surplus  in  Germany  of  the  lower  grades.  Colour 
is  the  determining  factor,  and  No.  1  quality  is  defined  as  stones  with  a  fine  rose 
colour  without  cracks.  No  off-colour  stones  or  white  stones  are  desired.  One 
large  shiment  of  rose-quartz  recently  received  from  Canada  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  somewhat  blue  stones  and  this  seriously  detracted  from  the  value 
of  the  shipment.  The  finest  stones  are  imported  into  Germany  from  Santa 
Catharina,  Brazil,  but  fairly  large  supplies  also  come  from  Madagascar  and 
the  United  States. 

The  leading  German  lapidary  houses  pay  from  3  to  5  reichsmarks  per  kilo- 
gramme for  really  good  qualities  of  rose-quartz.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
33  to  55  cents  per  pound.  A  shipment  of  inferior  rose-quartz  from  Canada 
recently  realized  2  reichsmarks  per  kilogramme,  or  about  22  cents  a  pound. 

Rose-quartz  is  used  in  Germany  in  connection  with  the  making  of  chains 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  so  that  the  requirements  of  the  different 
lapidary  houses  are  not  always  the  same. 

Canadian  shippers  of  rose-quartz  and  other  semi-precious  stones  should 
submit  samples  of  around  10  pounds  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Hamburg,  who  can  then  take  up  the  matter  with  German  lapidary 
houses  and  advise  the  Canadian  shippers  as  to  the  prices  which  they  can  realize 
for  their  raw  stones  in  this  market. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE, 

1928 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  26,  1928. — The  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  took  place  in  1927  has  continued  into  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 
There  has  been  an  appreciable  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  period  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  present 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  which  Holland's  foreign  commerce  has  had 
since  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1927,  imports  were  valued  at  1,227,380,951  florins  and 
exports  at  897,157,180  florins,  while  for  the  same  months  of  the  current  year 
they  have  risen  to  1,343,746,535  florins  and  933,736,972  florins  respectively, 
making  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  for  the  period  worth  approxi- 
mately $1,000,993,403  in  Canadian  currency. 

Both  imports  and  exports  are  divided  into  fifteen  principal  groups,  and 
taking  the  former  and  using  1927  as  a  basis  for  comparative  purposes,  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  thirteen  of  these  and  a  decrease  in  only  two.  The 
sharpest  rise  appears  in  cereals;  flour  and  flour  products;  oils,  hair,  gum, 
balsam  and  tar  and  manufactures  thereof;  wood  and  wood  manufactures; 
paper;  other  foodstuffs;  and  automobiles  and  vehicles.  The  decreases  are'  in 
chemical  products  and  stone,  porcelain  antHsimilar  articles.  Turning  to  the 
exports,   manufactured   goods   have   increased   from   319,304,558   florins  to 
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390,161,163  florins  and  more  than  account  for  the  increment  in  the  total.  Living 
animals  and  semi-manufactured  articles  of  animal  origin  show  a  betterment 
compared  with  1927,  but  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  foodstuffs 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  of  vegetable  and  mineral  origin. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

Germany  occupies  first  position  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  during  the  period  under  review  imports  from  that  country  had  a  value  of 
351,496,408  florins,  or  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  return,  Germany  imported 
Dutch  goods  worth  222,274,204  florins.  Large  amongst  these  were  foodstuff- 
including  fish,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  coffee,  and  vegetable  oils. 
Other  items  of  importance  are  coal  and  coke,  iron  and  steel,  hides  and  skins, 
and  vehicles  and  flying  machines.  Turning  to  imports  into  Holland  from  Ger- 
many, iron  and  steel  and  coal  and  coke  have  first  and  second  positions  respec- 
tively. Other  articles  running  into  heavy  figures  are  piece  goods  and  textiles, 
paper  and  paperware,  saltpetre  and  artificial  fertilizer  and  chemical  products. 

POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  follows  Germany  as  a  seller  of  goods  in  the  Netherlands, 
being  credited  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  with  exports  amounting  to 
161,373,189  florins,  while  for  the  same  period  imports  of  Dutch  products  into 
the  United  States  reached  only  27,330,325  florins,  leaving  Holland  with  an 
adverse  balance  of  134,042,864  florins.  Among  the  imports  into  Holland,  raw 
cotton  has  the  premier  position  with  a  value  of  over  forty  million  guilders. 
Other  products  of  interest  to  Canada,  together  with  their  weight  in  metric  tons 
and  values  in  thousands  of  guilders,  are  as  follows: — 


Metric 

1,000 

Tons 

Gldrs. 

Rendered  animal  fats.  .  .  . 

10,427 

5,502 

2,051 

1,378 

Wheat  

52,239 

7,016 

Maize  

98.389 

10.820 

15.529 

2,032 

43,100 

5,276 

Oats  

2,426 

317 

Other  cereals  

10,335 

1,138 

Fresh  or  dried  south  fruit 

3,269 

1,044 

5,615 

2,044 

Copper,  etc  

2.167 

1,790 

Feedstuffs,  n.o.s  

73,654 

9,855 

Metric 

1.000 

Tons 

Gldrs. 

Flour  of  wheat  

69,336 

12,895 

Crushed  broken  grain,  etc. 

13,468 

2,485 

Honey  

97 

33 

Lumber  and  logs  

38.414 

3,197 

Paper  and  paperware  .  . 

301 

235 

Leather  

39 

503 

Manufactures  of  rubber. 

800 

1,900 

Unmanufactured  tobacco . 

5.843 

5.800 

Motor  vehicles,  etc  

6,959 

9,231 

Agricultural  implements, 

2,574 

4,306 

Turning  to  Dutch  exports  to  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
consist  principally  of  cheese,  seeds,  artificial  fertilizer,  chemical  products,  paints 
and  colours,  hides  and  skins,  leather  and  leather  work,  cocoa,  and  iron  and  steel 
products. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  occupies  third  place  in  Holland's  foreign  trade.  For 
the  period  under  review  imports  of  British  goods  were  valued  at  142,463,990 
florins  and  Dutch  exports  across  the  North  Sea  came  to  205,654,511  florins.  In 
comparison  with  a  year  ago  imports  are  higher  and  exports  lower,  thus  tending 
towards  a  more  even  balance  of  trade.  Included  among  the  principal  imports 
are  woollens,  animals,  feedstuffs,  coal  and  coke,  fish,  iron  and  steel,  gold  and 
silver,  chemicals,  vegetable  oils,  threads  and  yarns,  piece  goods,  textiles,  and 
machinery. 
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As  regards  exports  from  Holland  to  Great  Britain,  these  are  in  the  main 
foodstuffs  and  are  of  interest  because  many  of  them  are  directly  competing 
with  similar  Canadian  produce  when  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most 
important  among  them,  together  with  their  weight  in  metric  tons,  are  as  fol- 
lows: fish,  6,042;  pickled  meat,  25,595;  margarine,  31,632;  butter,  3,896; 
cheese,  6,046;  milk  and  milk  products  and  casein,  63,783;  eggs,  8,953;  pulses, 
7,398;  seeds,  exclusive  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  1,596;  fresh  fruit,  1,040; 
fruit  not  fresh  or  dried,  6,142;  fresh  vegetables,  48,541;  potatoes,  26,746;  vege- 
table oils,  26,574;  sugar,  63,869;  and  beer,  1,369.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
exports  of  paper  and  paper  products  weighed  110,863  tons  and  were  valued  at 
11,013,129  florins,  while  other  important  exports  not  alimentary  were  leather, 
glass  and  glassware,  threads  and  yarns,  textiles,  and  woodenware. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE 

Belgium  and  France  are  the  other  two  European  countries  with  whom 
Holland  trades  exclusively.  The  imports  and  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
for  the  first  six  months  of  both  1927  and  1928  in  thousands  of  guilders  were  as 
follows: — 

Imports  Exports 
1927  1928  1927  1928 

Fiance   59,539  65.687  65.436  61,254 

Belgium   127,203  154,959  77,274  75,977 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  to  these  two  countries,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  foodstuffs,  included  in  which  fresh  meat  to  France  is  a  large 
item.  Imports  cover  a  wide  range  of  articles,  among  which  manufactured  goods 
and — from  Belgium  particularly — iron  and  steel  figure  largely. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  Holland's  trade  with  her  Eastern 
colonial  possessions  has  been  the  decrease  in  Dutch  exports  owing  to  American 
and  Japanese  competition.  For  the  period  January  to  June  the  Indies  exported 
73,511,606  florins'  worth  of  goods  to  the  mother  country,  and  in  return  imported 
to  the  extent  of  93,724,725  florins. 

The  trade  between  the  two  is  a  good  example  of  classical  colonial  economy, 
Holland's  purchases  consisting  largely  of  rubber,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  copra, 
hardwoods,  and  other  tropical  products,  none  of  which  are  obtainable  in  the 
Netherlands  proper.  The  colonies  are  the  best  outlet  for  Dutch  manufactured 
goods,  and  during  the  six  months  textiles  and  piece  goods  alone  account  for 
28,861,860  florins,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  total. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  HOLLAND 

The  figures  relating  to  Canada's  participation  in  Dutch  trade  during  the 
six  months  are  incomplete.  Only  a  very  limited  number,  of  the  more  important 
commodities  are  mentioned.  Judging  from  a  review  of  the  contents  of  cargoes 
which  have  arrived,  however,  it  appears  to  be  normal  with  little  change  in 
character  or  volume. 

Imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  which  were  fairly  constant  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year,  showed  a  heavy  increase  in  June  coincident  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  movement  of  the  other  grains  has  been  the  same. 
The  largest  arrivals  of  fishmeal  were  in  February  and  June,  with  smaller  parcels 
in  the  intervening  months.  June  was  a  much  better  month  for  flour,  although 
figures  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  of  American  imports. 
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The  statistics  which  are  available  showing  the  importation  of  Canadian 
products  in  tons  and  thousands  of  guilders  are  as  follows: — 


Metric  1,000 

Tons  Gldrs. 

Wheat                                   74,358  9,931 

Rye                                        10,890  1,451 

Barley                                    7,386  911 

Oats                                       6,174  825 

Wheat  flour                            3,373  603 

Honev                                       175  53 


Linseed  cakes. .  . 

Fishmeal  

Lead  in  blocks  .  . 

Mowing  machines. 

Asbestos  


Metric 
Tons 
713 
478 
1,977 
50 

128  pes 
126 


1 .000 
Gldrs. 
95 
112 
521 
35 

34 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


Dutch  exports  to  Canada  appear  to  be  growing  slightly.  Artificial  silk 
yarns,  with  a  weight  of  294  tons  and  a  value  of  1,167,000  florins,  are  the  most 
outstanding  on  the  commodity  list.  The  Dominion  is  now  one  of  Holland's 
best  customers  for  this  product,  only  Germany  and  the  United  States  taking  a 
larger  quantity.  Other  articles  which  went  to  Canada  in  more  substantial 
volume^  together  with  their  value  in  thousands  of  guilders,  are  as  follows: 
plants,  312;  paints  and  colours,  276;  spirits,  321;  motors,  146;  and  sugar,  107. 
Additional  exports  to  Canada  consist  of  small  quantities  of  pickled  herrings, 
mustard,  clover,  caraway  and  canary  seeds,  bulbs,  articles  of  iron  and  steel, 
cordage,  textile  products,  strawboard  and  cardboard,  copper,  lead  and  bronze 
work,  ribbons,  chemicals,  cocoa,  dextrine,  gelatine,  plate-glass,  rice,  potato  flour, 
and  earthenware. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs  arc 
taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

United  Kingdom 

British  Industries  Fair,  1929 — 

White  City,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  February  18  to  March  1. 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  (8th)  — 

Promoted  by  Glasgow  Corporation,  September  19-October  13.    Apply  to  C.  Sommer- 
ville,  Esq.,  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  C.3. 

Middlesbrough  Homes  and  Trades  Exhibition — 

Town  Hall,  Middlesbrough,  September  19-29.   Apply  to  L.  Batley,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Works, 
Stockport. 

*  International  Grocers',  Provision  Dealers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition  (32nd) — 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.  1,  September  22-28.    Apply  to  Trades'  Markets 
and  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  11  Queen  Victoria  street,  London,  E.C.  4. 

National  Radio  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  London,  W.  14,  September  22-29.    Apply  to  Radio  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Astor  House,  Aldwych,  W.C.2. 

Swansea  Daily  Post  Brighter  Homes  Exhibition — 

September  25-October  6.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Wines,  Svirits,  and  Allied  Trades'  Exhibition — 

London,  October  or  November,  for  ten  days.    Apply  to  Leslie  Gross,  Esq.,  175  Picca- 
dilly, W.l. 

Daily  Dispatch  Artificial  Silk  Exhibition — 

Manchester,  October  1-13.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 

Yorkshire  Telegraph  and  Star  Better  Housekeeping  Exhibition — 

Sheffield,  October  2-13.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

*  A  display  of  Home  and  Empire  foodstuffs  will  be  organized  by  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  at  this  Exhibition. 
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International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair  (29th) — 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.  1,  October  8-12.  Apply  to  Shoe  and  Leather 
Fair  Society,  Ltd.,  23-28  Fleet  street,  E.C.4. 

Bradford  Engineering  Exhibition — 

October  9-20.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Chamber  of  Trade  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition — 

October  9^20.    Apply  to  Westminster  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  43  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2. 

Western  Mail  Brighter  Homes  Exhibition — 

Cardiff,  October  9-20.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

International  Motor  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  London,  W.  14.  October  11-20.  Apply  to  Exhibition  Manager,  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Ltd.,  83  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

* Imperial  Fruit  Show  (8th) — 

Manchester  (Bell  Vue  Gardens),  October  19-27.  Apply  to  J.  F.  Tamblyn,  Esq.,  5 
Bloomsbury  square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Manchester  Evening  Chronicle  Radio  Exhibition — 

October  22-November  3.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Leeds  Mercury  Better  Housekeeping  Exhibition — 

October  23-November  3.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

*Cardijj  Empire  Exhibition  and  Shopping  Week — 

October  29-November  10.    Apply  to  T.  W.  Dockett  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Bradford  Grocers  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

October  30-November  8.   Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Birmingham  Gazette  Health  and  Hygiene  Exhibition — 

Birmingham,  October  30-November  10.  Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City 
Hall,  Manchester. 

Nottingham  Journal  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition — 

Drill  Hall,  Nottingham,  October  30-November  10.  Apply  to  Westminster  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  43  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Brewers'  Exhibition  and  Market — 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.  1,  November  3-9.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Dale, 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  46  Cannon  street,  E.C.4. 

International  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Show  (14th) — 

Olympia,  London,  W.  11,  November  5-10.  Apply  to  Secretary,  British  Cycle  and  Motor 
Cycle  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Union,  Ltd.,  The  Towers,  Warwich  road, 
Coventry. 

Textile  Machinery  and  Accessories  Exhibition — 

Manchester,  November  14-24.  Apply  to  Textile  and  Industrial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  121 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Ironmongery,  Hardware,  and  Domestic  Appliances  Exhibition — 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.  1,  November  19-30.  Apply  to  Davies  Publicity 
Co.,  13  Victoria  street,  S.W.I. 

Engineering  Exhibition  (7th  Annual) — 

Drill  Hall,  Cardiff,  November  21-December  1.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  South  Wales 
Institute  of  Engineers,  Park  Place,  Cardiff. 

^Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Exhibition  (31st),  including  1st  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Club 
Equipment  Exhibition — 
Olympia,  London,  November  23-December  1.    Apply  to  National  Trade  Press,  Ltd., 
Exhibitions  Department,  150  Regent  street,  W.  1. 

Overseas 

Turin  International  Exhibition — 

April  21-October  21.  Apply  to  Spett.  Comitato  del  IV  Centenario  di  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto  e  X  Anniversario  della  Vittoria,  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  24,  Turin  (102). 

Prague  Autumn  Fair — 

September  25-October  2.  Apply  to  M.  Ch.  Peterka,  Buchanan  Bldgs.,  74  Holborn, 
London,  E.C.I. 

*  A  display  of  Home  and  Empire  foodstuffs  will  be  organized  by  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  at  these  Exhibitions. 
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International  Exhibition  of  Office  Equipment — 

Basle,  September  29-October  15.    Apply  to  International  Office,  Specialities  Exhibition, 
61  Clarastrasse,  Basle. 

Paris  Motor  Show — 

Grand  Palais,  October  4-November  25.    Apply  to  M.  H.  Cezanne,  51  Rue  Pergoleee, 
Paris  (17e). 

Berlin  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition — 

October  7-8.     Apply  to  Reichsverband  der  Deutschen  Luftfuhrte-jIndustrie,   W.  35, 
Blumemhof  17,  Berlin. 

New  York  International  Electrical  and  Industrial  Show  (21st  Annual) — 

Grand  Central  Palace,  October  17-27.    Apply  to  Electrical  Show  Company,  124  West 
42nd  street,  New  York. 

Berlin  Motor  and  Motor  Cycle  Show — 

November  8-18.    Apply  to  Reichsverband  der  Automobilindustrie,  12-13  Unter  den 
Linden,  Berlin. 

Brussels  Motor  and  Motor  Cycle  Show — 

December  8-19.    Apply  to  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Constructeurs  d'Automobiles,  15 
Avenue  Marnix,  Brussels. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities  in  Western  Canada: — 

Winnipeg   August  22-23 

Regina   August  24 

Calgary   August  27 

Vancouver  and  New  Westminster   August  30-Sept.  7 

Victoria   Sept.  8-10 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  shortly 
begin  a  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  visiting  the  following  cities: — 

Halifax   August  22-24 

Fredericton   August  25-26 

St.  John   August  27-28 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  and  supplies 
required  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors'  Association.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington, 
and  the  Secretary,  The  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  New  Zealand 
(Inc.)  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Public  Works  Department. — Waitaki  Power  Scheme,  Section  1 :  16,666  k.v.a.  generators 
and  turbines;  two  turbines  complete;  one  set  spare  parts  and  tools;  two  generators  and 
exciters  romplete;  one  set  spare  parts  and  tools.    Tenders  close  November  27,  1928. 

Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association. — 10,000  to  11,000  tons  reel  news;  250  to  300  tons 
flat  news.   Tenders  close  October  15,  1928. 
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INCREASED  EXPORT  DUTIES  IN  URUGUAY 

Official  cabled  advices  from  Montevideo  state  that  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment has  revised  its  valuations  for  export  duty  on  a  number  of  commodities 
for  the  rest  of  1928. 

The  new  valuations  are  as  follows:  Wool,  60  pesos  per  100  kilos,  against 
the  old  valuation  of  56  pesos;  sheepskins,  45  pesos  per  100  kilos,  against  40 
pesos;  dry  hides,  60  pesos  per  100  kilos,  against  55  pesos;  salted  hides,  48 
pesos  per  100  kilos,  against  45  pesos;  cattle  horns,  70  pesos  per  1,000,  against 
60  pesos;  industrial  bones,  44  pesos  per  ton,  against  47  pesos. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  sheepskins,  tanned,  pickled,  and  pulled,  or 
on  cattle  horns,  these  products  being  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  small 
port  tax,  computed  on  the  official  valuation. — Reuter. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending* August  13,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  6,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary- 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.   .  .$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

Parity 

August  6, 

August  13, 

1928 

1928 

.  1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

1390 

.  1393 

.1389 

.  LVOV 

.0072 

.0072 

.0297 

!0296 

.2680 

.2673 

.2668 

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

.0392 

.0391 

.0390 

.2382 

.2389 

.2380 

4.86§ 

4.8641 

4.8513 

.1930 

.0130 

.0129 

.4020 

.4021 

.4006 

.1749 

.1753 

.1748 

.0526 

.0524 

.0522 

.1930 

.0176 

.0175 

.2680 

.2674 

.2668 

1.0805 

.0460 

.0454 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1647 

.1667 

.2680 

.2681 

.2675 

.1930 

.1928 

.1924 

1.0000 

1.0017 

.9993 

.4244 

.4237 

.4227 

.5462 

.1202 

.1197 

.1217 

.1217 

.1214 

.9733 

.9841 

.9817 

.4985 

.4715 

.4760 

4.8665 

4.0068 

3.9968 

.1930 

.1933 

.1923 

1.0342 

1.0280 

1.0254 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

.4020 

.4024 

.4006 

.6524 

.6537 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

.4985 

.4537 

.4506 

.3709 

.4545 

.4533 

.5678 

.5659 

.5645 

.0392 

.0391 

.0390 

.0392 

.0391 

.0390 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8537 

1.0000 

1.001— 1.  Olf 

1.001—1.01 

i.ooi— i. Olf  l.oo^—i.oi! 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the 'Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

673.  Provisions. — A  Hamburg  firm  of  ships'  provisioners  with  good  connections  among 
the  steamship  companies  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

674.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  honey,  canned  lobster,  canned  salmon,  canned  and  dried  peaches, 
fresh  Nova  Scotia  apples,  canned  baked  beans,  and  corn  on  the  cob. 

675.  Cheese. — A  firm  of  buying  agents  in  Southern  Ireland  wish  to  purchase  Canadian 
cheese  direct. 

676.  Canned  Fruit. — Irish  Free  State  importer  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian  exporter 
of  canned  fruit. 

677.  Dried  Apples. — A  broker  and  agent,  established  in  the  dried  fruits  trade  of  Ham- 
burg, is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  for  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evapor- 
ated apples. 

678.  Honey;  Fish;  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  the  following  com- 
modities to  the  Danish  market:  honey,  salmon,  lobster,  peaches,  baked  beans  in  tins,  fresh 
Nova  Scotia  apples,  dried  apples  and  peaches,  and  corn  on  the  cob. 

679.  Canned  Fish. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish  should  communicate  with  Swiss 
wholesaler  with  a  view  to  representation. 

680.  Bacon. — Firm  of  buying  agents  in  the  Irish  Free  State  wish  to  purchase  bacon 
direct  from  Canada. 

681.  Edible  Fats. — Swiss  wholesalers  and  commission  merchants  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  edible  fats. 

682.  Poultry. — A  Hamburg  firm  of  ships'  provisioners  with  good  connections  among 
the  steamship  companies  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  poultry. 

683.  Whisky. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  act  as  a  representative  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  whisky. 

Miscellaneous 

684.  Disinfectants,  etc. — Glasgow  firm  desire  exclusive  agencies  from  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  proprietary  products  such  as  disinfectants,  cleansers,  etc.  Extensive  selling 
organization. 

685.  Newsprint  Paper. — A  German  firm  with  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires  wish  to  receive 
quotations  c.i.f.  River  Plate  ports  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  paper.  (Sample 
on  file  at  Department.) 

686.  Pulp  and  Paper. — Chilean  importer  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of  first-class  pulp  and 
paper  mill.    Specially  interested  in  newsprint. 

687.  Bathing  Suits  (Woollen). — Agent  in  Milan,  with  good  connections  in  sporting 
goods  lines,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  prepared  to  export  woollen  bathing 
suits. 

688.  Boudoir  Slippers. — Agent  in  Milan,  with  good  connections  on  the  Italian  market, 
is  interested  in  the  importation  of  ladies'  boudoiir  slippers,  moccasin  style. 

689.  General  Agencies. — An  agent  in  Leicester  desires  to  represent  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lines  suitable  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Suggests  boot  and  shoe  findings 
for  the  shoe  manufacturing  trade,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  any 
suitable  lines. 
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690.  Glove  Leathers. — A  Worcester  glove  manufacturer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
producers  of  glove  leathers  in  calf,  pig,  horse,  sheep,  etc.  All  leathers  must  be  fuhr  finished 
ready  for  making  into  gloves. 

691.  Clothes  Pins. — A  Manchester  firm  are  desirous  of  having  ci.f.  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  clothes  pins. 

692.  White  Birch  JDowels. — A  Midland  firm  of  umbrella  manufacturers  will  consider 
quotations  ci.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  in  sterling,  on  white  birch  dowels,  3  feet  lengths, 
I,  f,  |.  i,  and  1  inch  diameter,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  4  feet  lengths  I  and  f  inch 
diameter. 

693.  Box  Shooks. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  packing-case  makers  are  in  the  market  for 
two  sets  of  10,000  box  shooks,  and  have  asked  for  Canadian  quotations  thereon.  Specification 
on  file  at  Department. 

694.  Navvy  Barrows, — A  Leicester  firm  of  merchants  ask  for  quotations  ci.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  in  sterling  on  navvy  barrows  in  lots  of  100.  Catalogues  and  full  particulars 
should  be  sent  this  firm.    Specification  on  file  at  Department. 

695.  Oil  Burners. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and 
prices  from  manufacturers  of  oil  burners  for  hot  water  systems. 

696.  Electric  Stoves  and  Ranges. — Firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
importation  of  electric  stoves  and  ranges. 

697.  Machinery  for  Dehydrating  Bananas. — A  fruit  company  in  Haiti  wish  to  receive 
illustrated  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  who  are  manufacturers  of 
machinery  suitable  for  dehydrating  bananas. 

698.  Motor  Car  Accessories. — Firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  are  willing  to  import  motor  car 
accessories  and  fittings  of  all  kinds.  Are  particularly  interested  in  leather  and  treated  fabrics 
for  motor  car  bodies. 

699.  Motor  Truck  and  Automobile, — Well-established  firm  in  Argentina  desire  exclu- 
sive agency  for  Canadian-built  H-  or  2-ton  truck  to  compete  with  light  American  trucks. 
The  same  firm  also  solicits  the  representation  of  a  light  five-passenger  car  capable  of  stand- 
ing up  on  country  roads. 

700.  Old  Rags. — Amsterdam  importer  desires  to  appoint  agent  for  buying  old  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  rags. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia;  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  29; 
Montnairn,  Sept,  1 ;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  5 ;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept,  12 ;  Mont- 
royal,  Sept.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montnairn,  Sept.  1;   Montroyal,  Sept.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Aug.  29;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Meta- 
gama,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug.  23;  Canadian  Prospector, 
Sept.  3;   Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23;  Bothwell,  Sept.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Sept,  8;  Nevisian,  Sept.  1;  Nubian,  Sept.  15 — both  Dominion 
Line. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  6;  Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  20 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Tarr  Head,  Aug.  24;  Lord  Downshire,  Sept.  9 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Aug.  24;  Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  7 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Glasgow.— Bolingbroke,  Aug.  23;  Mel  it  a,  Aug.  27;  Minnedosa,  Sept.  6;  Bothwell, 
Sept.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia,  Aug.  24;  Carmia,  Aug.  31;  Athenia,  Sept.  7;  Cora- 
cero,  Sept.  14 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Sept.  1;   Ariano,  Sept.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 
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To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  24;  Montcalm,  Aug,  31;  Duchesa  of  Bedford, 
Sept.  7;  Montclare,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  31;  Anlonia,  Sept,  14 
— both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Aug.  25;  Laurentic,  Sept.  1;  Doric,  Sept.  8;  Calgaric,  8i  pt. 
15— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  24;  Beavorhill,  Aug.  31;  Beaverfonl,  Sept.  7;  Beaver- 
burn,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Aug.  23;  Canadian  Prospector 
Sept.  3;  Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  National;  Aurania,  Aug.  24;  Aecania, 
Aug.  31;  Alaunra,  Sept.  7;  Ausonia,  Sept.  14 — all  Cunard  Line;  Rcxmore,  Sept.  1;  Ariano, 
Sept.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  30;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Sept.  6 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Cairnvalona,  Aug.  24;  Cairnglen,  Aug.  31;  Cairntorr,  Sept. 
7 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Aug.  29;    Metagama,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  Aug.  23;   Albertic,  Sept.  6 — both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Tanager,  County  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  North  German  Llovd,  Sept.  15;  Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line. 
Aug.  31. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific.  Aug.  24;  Havelland,  Aug.  23;  Hada 
County,  Aug.  30 — both  County  Line;  Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  31;  Crefeld,  North 
German  Lloyd.  Sept.  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valprato,  Aug.  25;  Vallarsa,  early  Sept. — both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Augvald,  County  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Dania,  Aug.  20;  Arkansas,  Sept.  10 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  1. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Baron  Inchcape,  New  Zealand  SS.,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, Canadian  National,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  15;  Tercero, 
Canadian-South  American  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Aug.  24;  Sept.  7;  Adour,  Sept.  21 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). —Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  25,  Sept.  10;  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  1,  Sept.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook.— Nayarit,  Aug.  27;   New  Northland,  Aug.  22-^both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  25;  Canadian  Vol- 
unteer, Sept.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withv,  Sept.  5;  Nerissa,  Sept  4-  Silvia 
Aug.  21,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  11— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  7. 

To  St.  Pierre,  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  other 
East  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Aug.  23. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.— Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  5. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Skipper,  Sept.  5;  Farnorth,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  7;  Sambro,  Aug 
26— all  Farquhar  SS. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,   Aug.  24;  Canadian 

Pathfinder,  Sept.  7 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  13 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — A  steamer,  Aug.  22;  Caledonia,  Sept. 
5 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Canada,  Sept.  6;  Empress  of  Russia,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Aug.  21;  Talthybius,  Sept. 
11— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney— Aorangi,  Aug.  22;  Niagara,  Sept.  19 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Service. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Nelson. — Golden  Coast,  American-  Aus- 
tralia-Orient Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Rialto, 
Navigazdone  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  13. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Sept.  12;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Sept. 
22 — both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet,  Aug.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique).— Uranienborg,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  July  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Sept.  1. 

BRITISH  PATENTS   IN  CHINA 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  and  other  organizations,  drawing  attention 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  British  firms  in  effecting  registration  of  their 
patents  in  China  under  the  provisional  Chinese  regulations,  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Bureau  of  Patents  has  agreed  that  specifications  may  be  lodged  in 
English,  but  that  such  specifications  must  be  accompanied  by  Chinese  trans- 
lations or,  at  any  rate,  by  an  explanation  in  Chinese  giving  the  gist  of  the 
English  text  so  far  as  possible.  It  was  further  agreed  that  in  all  cases  the 
specification  in  English  should,  for  purpose  of  registration,  be  the  ruling  text. 
Hitherto  specifications  had  to  be  written  in  Chinese,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  translate  with  accuracy  many  English  words  of  a  technical  character. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re 
mittances  for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Brazil :  Hints  to  Exporters.   (Price  5  cents). 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  In  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  includ  in  grail  ways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly* 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 
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India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 


Calgary   Aug.  27 

"Vancouver  and  New  West- 
minster   Aug.  30-Sept. 

Victoria   Sept.  8-10 

Ottawa   Sept.  20-21 

Brockville   Sept.  24 


Kingston   Sept.  25 

Belleville   Sept.  26 

Bowmanville  . .   Sept.  27 

Oshawa   Sept.  28 

Toronto   Oct.  1-11 

Orillia   Oct.  12 


Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  visit  the  following  cities: — 


Fredericton   Aug.  25 

St.  John   Aug.  27-28 

Toronto   Sept.  1-15 

Niagara  Falls   Sept.  IS 

St.  Catharines   Sept.  19 

Welland   Sept.  20 

Windsor   Sept.  21 

Chatham   Sept.  24 


London   Sept.  25-26 

Kitchener   Sept.  27 

Gait   Sept.  28 

Hamilton   Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1 

Guelph   Oct.  2 

Brantford   Oct.  3 

Oshawa   Oct.  4 


are 
the 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver  with  i 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  t)ie  othei 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  thp -Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL,  COMMODITIES  SUCH  AS  ARE  PRODUCED  ON  CANADIAN  FARMS,  OR 
MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING  THE  MONTH  AND  TEN  MONTHS  ENDED  JULY,  1921,  1922,  1927  and  1928; 

WITH  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  RATES  IN  FORCE 

(COMPILED  BY  THE  EXTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH,  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS;  AND  THE  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  DIVISION) 

United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 
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24 
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104,424 
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25,643 
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283,001 
511,160 
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26,384 
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Commodities 

Animals  (except  for  improvement  of  Stock)- 
Cattle   No. 

-1 

J 

-1 
I 

Fruits- 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  Brl. 

Apples,  dried  Lb. 

Berries  fresh  :  Lb. 

Grains- 
Barley  Bush. 

S 

Oats  Bush. 

Peas,  whole  Bush. 

Wheat  Bush. 

Grain  Products- 
Bran,  Bhorts  and  middlings  Cwt. 

Wheat  Flour  Brl. 

Meats — 

Bacon,  hams, i  houldcrs  and  sides. .  .Cwt. 
Beef,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  Cwt. 
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No.  1282— Aug.  25,  1028. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  OUTLOOK 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  10,  1928. — The  report  for  the  month  of  July  issued  hy  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  reflects  the  favourable  weather  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period  and  have  continued  up  to  the  present.  The  general 
result  was  that  so-called  corn  crops  ripened  rapidly,  but  that  pastures  and  root 
crops  were  rather  short  of  rain.  The  cereal  crops  at  least,  however,  have  bene- 
fited from  the  showers  which  have  fallen  in  most  districts  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

CEREALS 

Wheat. — The  dry  conditions  have  been  favourable  to  wheat,  and  the  ears 
have  filled  well.  It  is  ascertained  that  in  England  and  Wales  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  about  17 ^  cwt.,  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  to 
last  year's  yield. 

Barley  continues  to  make  good  progress,  and  promises  well  almost  every- 
where. The  yield  is  forecasted  at  15f  cwt.,  about  J  cwt.  less  than  last  year,  but 
f  cwt.  above  the  ten-years'  average. 

Oat\S,  although  inclined  to  be  patchy  in  some  districts,  have  ripened  well. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  yield  of  about  15|  cwt.,  or  equivalent  to  1^  cwt.  above  the 
ten-years'  average. 

Beans,  it  is  anticipated,  will  average  about  16J  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  not 
so  good  as  in  1927,  but  is  above  the  decennial  average;  while  peas  promise  an 
average  yield. 

Haymaking  was  carried  out  under  most  favourable  weather  conditions. 
Operations  had  practically  been  concluded  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  July. 
It  is  now  found  that  while  the  quality,  both  of  seeds  and  meadow  hay,  is  gener- 
ally very  good,  yields  are  turning  out  under  average  almost  everywhere.  More- 
over, the  prospects  for  second  cuts  are  not  too  good.  At  the  end  of  July  seeds 
hay  was  ascertained  to  yield  26-^  cwt.  per  acre,  or  1^  cwt.  under  average,  and 
practically  the  same  as  last  year.  Meadow  hay  is  not  expected  to  return  more 
than  183-  cwt.,  or  nearly  2-1-  cwt.  below  average.  This  general  position  rather 
confirms  the  views  taken  by  prominent  hay  importers  and  distributors  earlier 
in  the  season. 

Whereas  the  quality  of  the  hay  generally  is  greatly  superior  to  last  year's 
crop,  the  weather  conditions  experienced  earlier  in  the  year  reduced  the  quan- 
tity. Imports  will  be  required  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  secure  the  business  if  their  prices  are  in  order. 

POTATOES 

It  is  still  early  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  potato  crop.  It  is  stated 
that  there  has  so  far  been  very  little  disease.  The  yield  of  early  varieties  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  the  main  crop  promises  well. 

HOPS 

The  outlook  for  hops  is  rather  unpromising.  There  has  been  considerable 
disease,  and  yields  are  expected  to  be  light. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

Figures  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  simultaneously  with 
those  on  crop  prospects  illustrate  the  serious  plight  into  which  British  farming 
has  fallen.  Unfavourable  conditions  not  only  continue,  but  are  accentuated. 
According  to  returns  supplied  on  June  4,  arable  land  shows  a  further  decrease' 
of  approximately  199,000  acres,  while  land  laid  down  for  permanent  grass 
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increased  by  113,000  acres.  The  area  in  England  and  Wales  under  crops  and 
permanent  grass  is  now  25,504,000  acres,  a  reduction  of  86,000  acres  as  com- 
pared with  1927.  At  the  same  time  rough  grazing  land  increased  by  50,000 
acres,  making  a  total  of  5,176,000. 

A  serious  feature  is  the  continued  decline  in  the  acreage  under  wheat.  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  this  amounts  to  239,000  acres,  or  14.6  per  cent.  The 
decrease  seems  to  be  general  throughout  the  country. 

Another  disappointing  and  significant  feature  is  the  drop  in  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  of  sugar  beet.  This  amounts  to  no  less  than  21  per  cent,  and 
marks  a  distinct  check  in  the  development  of  the  new  industry. 

Potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  and  peas  all  show  a  decrease  in  the  area  under 
cultivation  this  year.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  area  has  fallen  away  by 
about  5  per  cent. 

By  way  of  compensation,  there  is  some  increase  in  the  area  of  land  under 
barley,  oats,  mixed  corn  and  fodder  roots.  In  the  case  of  barley,  this  amount* 
to  13  per  cent,  while  the  acreage  under  oats  has  gone  up  by  about  1  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  last  year. 

The  unfavourable  position  is  also  associated  with  live  stock.  In  spite  of 
the  addition  of  over  50,000  acres  to  rough  grazing  land  and  permanent  gra~s,  the 
number  of  sheep  returned  (16,386,100)  is  4  per  cent  less  than  in  1927.  At  the 
same  time,  the  aggregate  of  cattle  in  England  and  Wales  (6,026,000)  has  fallen 
away  by  4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  horses  on  agricultural  holdings  shows  little  variation.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  pigs  fed  for  consumption  went  up  by  over  10 
per  cent. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  4,  1928. — The  generally  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
staple  industries  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  North  of  England  is  shown  in 
an  analysis  of  the  unemployment  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  These  figures  show  that  the  percentage  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
June  last,  as  compared  with  June,  1927,  for  certain  trades  was  respectively: 
cotton,  12.9  and  7;  wool,  12  and  9.5;  shipbuilding,  26.5  and  23;  coal-mining, 
25.7  and  19.1;  iron  and  steel,  20.5  and  17;  dock  and  harbour,  31.8  and  24.3. 
These  figures  are  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Government  to  effect  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  depressed 
industries  to  the  more  prosperous  areas. 

The  threatened  lockout  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinning  mills  has  been 
averted  and  the  operatives  at  Oldham,  where  the  dispute  arose,  have  resumed 
work.  There  is  still  over-production  and  buyers  are  holding  off  in  anticipation 
of  lower  values  for  raw  materials  following  favourable  reports  concerning;  the 
American  crop.  It  is  reported  that  the  registration  of  the  new  combination  of 
mills,  to  be  called  the  Lancashire  Textile  Corporation,  is  imminent. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  Government's  proposals  for  a  reduction 
in  transport  charges  for  coal,  estimated  at  7^d.  per  ton;  tended  to  check  inquiries 
during  the  month.  It  is  now  known  that  this  reduction  will  not  become  effective 
until  December  1  next,  and  foreign  buyers  are  again  in  the  market. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  forty-three  vessels  of  162,513  gross 
tons  were  launched'  in  the  Tynne  as  compared  with  twenty -two  of  98.437  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  on  the  Continent  is 
not  altogether  reflected  here.  Foreign  competition,  however,  has  lessened  and 
the  outlook  is  more  promising. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
timber 

Liverpool,  August  7,  1928. — The  feature  of  the  past  month  was  the  allot- 
ment to  the  United  Kingdom  of  90,000  standards  of  unsorted  whitewood  deals 
by  the  Soviet  Government  for  August,  September,  and  October  delivery,  20,000 
standards  of  which  are  for  Lancashire.  The  price  quoted  in  sizes  3  inches  by  9 
is  £14  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  and  3  by  7,  £13,  representing  a  cut  of  around 
£2  per  standard.  This  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market  for  Canadian 
spruce.  Nova  Scotia  spruce  in  cargo  lots  was  quoted  at  around  £13  15s.  per 
standard  c.i.f.,  while  New  Brunswick  was  around  £15  per  standard.  Birch 
planks  have  been  in  good  demand,  liner  lots  from  Nova  Scotia  bringing  £16  10s. 
c.i.f.,  while  Quebec  planks  have  brought  £24  to  £25.  Quebec  birch  logs,  mer- 
chantable, average  14  inches,  have  been  valued  lately  at  around  3s.  10f>d.  pet 
cubic  foot  c.i.f. 

While  arrivals  of  Douglas  fir  have  been  heavy,  demand  was  good,  particu- 
larly for  shipbuilding.  Consumption  is  increasing  partly  at  the  expense  of  pitch 
pine,  which  is  relatively  dear.  This  is  indicated  in  recent  quotations  for  timber, 
sizes  14  by  14,  of  2s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot  for  Douglas  fir,  as  against  3s.  6d.  for 
pitch  pine.  Douglas  fir  clear  grades  are  bringing  around  £23  per  standard  c.i.f.,. 
with  merchantable  grades  at  around  £15  2s.  6d. 

grain  and  flour 

The  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  was  good  during  July,  but  the  market 
showed  a  steady  decline  throughout  the  month  except  for  a  slight  advance  in 
the  first  week,  due  to  buying  on  account  of  Russia.  This  decline,  amounting 
to  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  quarter,  due  to  favourable  crop  reports  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  Continent,  has  made  Manitoba  wheats  rela- 
tively cheap  and  local  millers  are  using  a  much  higher  percentage  in  their  mix- 
ings, estimated  at  upwards  of  60  per  cent.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  show 
a  reduction  of  50,000  quarters  over  last  month  and  stand  at  510,000  quarters. 
The  bulk  of  the  stocks  in  Liverpool  still  consists  of  Argentine.  Stocks  in  Man- 
chester are  estimated  at  64,000  quarters. 

Trade  in  imported  flour  continues  small  and  importers  are  buying  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  awaiting  adjustment  of  prices,  when  more  definite  esti- 
mates of  the  new  wheat  crop  are  available.  The  preliminary  figures  showing 
imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  July  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat  Flour  Barley  Oats 

Quarters         Sacks         Quarters  Quarters 


Liverpool   371,414  33.409  9.331  22.187 

Manchester   163,012  2.866  2.519  13.352 

Hull   439,026  5.699  38,254  8.003 

Newcastle   82,620      9,520 


CHEESE 

The  market  for  cheese  was  quietly  steady  throughout  July,  with  no  marked 
activity  in  consumptive  demand.  Stocks  held  here  at  the  end  of  July  were 
considerably  larger  than  was  anticipated,  but  in  view  of  the  generally  light 
visible  supplies  in  exporting  countries,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  excess  will 
affect  the  situation.  Finest  Canadian  opened  at  108s.  to  110s.  per  cwt.  on  spot. 
Closing  prices  were  around  110s.  to  112s.  There  was  only  one  direct  arrival  of 
New  Zealand  cheese,  amounting  to  1,136  crates,  during  July.    New  Zealand 
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prices  ranged  from  110s.  at  the  opening  to  114s.  at  the  close.  Imports  oi 
ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  July,  1928,  amounted  to  30,273 
boxes  and  1,794  bundles,  1,240  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese.  During 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  imports  amounted  to  13,128  boxes  and 
4,228  bundles,  in  addition  to  985  cases  and  cartons  of  processed  cheese. 

BUTTER 

Demand  has  been  good  during  July,  with  trade  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  Danish  and  Irish.  Danish,  which  was  relatively  cheap,  opened  at  175s.  per 
cwt.  on  spot,  advancing  to  185s.  towards  the  middle  of  the  month.  Prices  eased 
in  the  third  week  to  183s.,  but  strengthened  to  close  at  185s.  Irish,  which 
opened  at  165s.,  also  advanced  to  close  at  176s.  Consumption  was  good,  with 
no  accumulation  of  stocks. 

EGGS 

Trade  in  eggs  has  been  even  quieter  than  is  usual  for  July.  Offerings  of 
domestic  eggs  were  lighter  and  prices  have  been  fairly  steady.  Irish  eggs  showed 
an  advance  of  6d.  per  120  during  the  month.  Cheap  imported  eggs  sold  from 
8s.  to  9s.  per  120*  ex  warehouse  to  the  retail  trade.  Russian  eggs  are  off  the 
market  at  present  and  will  not  be  offered  until  the  harvest  eggs  arrive  in  Sep- 
tember. 

BACON 

The  trade  in  bacon  was  generally  good  during  July  with  demand  for  Danish, 
which  advanced  from  107s.  per  cwt.  to  109s.  Swedish  prices  were  fairly  steady 
at  100s.  to  104s.,  but  Dutch,  which  opened  at  100s.,  fell  to  close  at  89s.  on  a 
weak  market.  Canadian  Wiltshire's  opened  at  100s.  and  declined  to  close  at 
92s.   Demand  for  hams  was  good  with  a  material  advance  in  prices. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  July  amounted  to  30,936 
bales  as  compared  with  17,680  bales  in  June.  Prices  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  month  were  around  82s.  6d.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.,  but  later  fell  to  close  at 
74s.  to  75s.  The  English  hay  crop  in  this  area  is  reported  as  only  average,  but 
the  quality  is  excellent  due  to  the  prevailing  fine  weather  during  July. 

INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  LANTERNS 

H.  R.  Potjssette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  19,  1928. — There  is  a  very  good  market  in  India  for  lanterns 
or  butties,  as  they  are  known  in  the  vernacular.  In  the  earlier  years  the  trade 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  well-known  American  manufacturer,  but  to-day 
strong  competition  is  being  offered  by  four  German  firms,  who  it  is  stated  are 
selling  their  goods  below  cost.  Some  eight  or  ten  months  ago  one  of  the  strongest 
German  manufacturers  cut  prices  with  a  view  apparently  to  putting  his  com- 
petitors out  of  the  market.  For  about  two  months  he  was  successful,  but  after 
that  his  quotations  were  met. 

A  German  lantern  is  being  sold  at  Is.  3d.  c.i.f.  and  c.  and  e.  Calcutta, 
whereas  six  months  ago  the  same  article  was  quoted  at  Is.  9d.  The  American 
lantern  is  being  sold  at  Is.  lOd.  If,  as  is  considered  likely,  German  manufac- 
turers are  losing  money  on  their  business,  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  their  prices  must  be  raised  to  a  remunerative  level. 

Lanterns  form  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  commerce  in  India,  and  can 
be  seen  hanging  in  every  small  shop.   They  are  greatly  used  by  the  poor  people 
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for  lighting  their  huts  and  in  moving  about  at  night  in  their  villages  and  from 
one  village  to  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  statistics  the  exact  number  of  lan- 
terns that  are  being  imported,  as  they  are  included  under  the  caption  "  lamps, 
metal  ".  However,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  imports 
of  metal  lamps  can  be  credited  to  the  common  hurricane  lantern.  The  trade  is 
not  only  substantial  but  is  increasing,  as  the  statistics  abundantly  show.  In 
the  year  1921-22,  1,356,800  metal  lamps  were'  imported;  in  1922-2,3,  5,601,406; 
and  in  1923-24,  6,634,493.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1927,  the  total  imports 
were  6,345,992,  a  slight  drop  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  the  year  1924-25,  Canada  is  credited  with  14,000;  in  1925-26,  96:  and 
in  1926-27,  228.  While  the  figures  no  doubt  refer  to  lanterns,  metal  lamps  of 
high  illuminating  power  are  imported  in  quite  substantial  numbers. 

To  compete  for  the  lantern  business  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising,  and  also  possibly  to  forego  profit  for  the  first  year  or 
two  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  maker  may  be  established.  Canadian  lan- 
terns should  be  able  to  compete  as  soon  as  the  business  settles  down  upon  a 
sensible  basis.  Canadian  lanterns  that  were  exported  to  this  country  several 
years  ago  were',  so  far  as  is  known,  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  if  they  are  actively  pushed  they  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  market. 

LAMPS 

As  stated  above,  lanterns  and  lamps  are  combined  in  the  trade  statistics. 
While  imports  of  lanterns  form  the  greater  part  of  the  business,  there  is  quite 
a  substantial  trade  in  metal  lamps  of  high  illuminating  capacity.  A  certain 
number  are  being  imported  from  Canada^  but  the  business  appears  to  be 
spasmodic.  Continental  lamps  are  cutting  into  the  trade  and  appear  to  be  ablo 
to  undersell  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  If  sales 
are  being  made  below  cost,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  their  prices  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  a  profitable  basis.  While  the  lantern  is  sold  to  the 
poor  people  who  demand  a  cheap  article,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  buyers  of 
metal  lamps.  They  are  among  the  better  class  of  people  who  live  in  the  country 
an/1  towns  where  no  electric  light  is  provided.  With  them  quality  is  of  some 
consideration,  and  a  name  once  established  can  retain  its  connection  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  may  be  that  the  Continental  manufacturers  of  lamps,  like 
those  who  manufacture  lanterns,  may  be  selling  at  or  below  cost,  and  the  prices 
which  they  quote  may  be  such  that  they  can  only  be  sold  at  these  figures  for  a 
very  limited  period. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927* 

F.  L.  Casserley,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Notes  on  Imported  Commodities 

AERATED  waters 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  31,  1928. — Total  imports  of  bottled  aerated  and 
mineral  waters  in  1927  amounted  to  8,531  dozens,  worth  £1,757.    Canada  was* 
represented  by  2,161  dozen  of  a  well-known  brand  valued  at  £643,  which  is 
nearly  three  times  her  1924  trade.   France  supplied  4,573  dozen  bottles,  mainly 
of  Vichy  water,  valued  at  £636. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series  which  dealt  in  general  terms  with  the  import  trade  of  the 
Colony,  was  published  in  K'o.  1280  (August  11). 
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APPAREL 

Imports  under  this  head  totalled  £98,053  in  value,  the  trade  being  divided 
almost  entirely  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Canada's 
share  was  £1,303.  These  goods  consisted  chiefly  of  men's  and  women's  cinder* 
wear,  but  not  of  hosiery  or  silk  manufactures. 

AMMUNITION    (i.E.  CARTRIDGES) 

In  1927  Jamaica  imported  from  all  sources  479,220  cartridges,  worth  £1,875, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  about  equal  quantities. 
Canadian  business,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  price,  was  very  small. 

ASPHALT 

A  total  of  847,234  pounds  of  this  commodity,  valued  at  £2,807,  was  brought 
in  during  1927,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Trinidad.  Small  quantities 
of  tar  were  also  imported,  but  Canada  was  not  represented  in  this  business. 

BAGS,  TRAVELLING  AND  TOOL 

Imports  of  these  from  all  sources  in  1927  aggregated  75,888  in  number  valued 
at  £10,669,  nearly  double  the  figures  for  1926.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
over  75  per  cent  of  this  trade,  and  the  United  States  about  10  per  cent.  Small 
quantities  were  brought  in  from  Continental  Europe.  Canada  shipped  4,084 
bags  worth  £1,307.   England's  hold  on  this  business  is  traditional. 

BEERS   AND  ALES 

Total  imports  amounted  in  1927  to  195,521  gallons  valued  at  £56,122, 
divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  respectively.  Almost  without  exception  the  German  beers  were  light 
lagers;  English  supplies  consisted  of  stout,  strong  ale,  and  some  lagers.  Cana- 
dian beers  have  hitherto  failed  to  sell  to  any  considerable  extent  on  account 
of  their  higher  price  to  the  trade.  The  recent  completion  of  a  brewery  in 
Kingston  should  reduce  future  imports  of  beer. 

BISCUITS,  UNSWEETENED 

Total  imports,  182,250  pounds  valued  at  £8,684.  Canada  was  here  the 
largest  supplier  with  104,412  pounds  valued  at  £5,027,  a  slight  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  1926  figures,  but  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  over  the  quan- 
tity supplied  in  1924.  With  the  exception  of  small  shipments  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  remainder  of  these  supplies  came  from  the  United  States. 
Unsweetened  biscuits  have  been  made  in  Jamaica  for  some  years,  and  in  1927 
received  a  greatly  increased  measure  of  tariff  protection.  Until  then  the  duty 
on  this  class  of  goods  stood  at  3s.  Id.  per  100  pounds  preferential  (applicable  to 
imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada)  and  4s.  2d.  general;  but  in  1927  the 
Jamaica  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  and  in  furtherance  of 
a  policy  of  protecting  local  industries,  altered  the  tariff  on  unsweetened  biscuits 
to  12s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  preferential  and  16s.  8d.  general.  Nevertheless,  total 
importations  of  these  goods  during  that  year  exceeded  those  of  1926  by  about 
7,000  pounds,  with  a  consequent  gain  in  collections  of  import  duty.  Soda  and 
water  crackers  were  the  chief  kinds  imported  under  this  head. 

BISCUITS,  SWEETENED 

Of  a  total  of  86,155  pounds  valued  at  £6,241,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
75  per  cent  and  the  United  States  practically  all  the  remainder.  Some  well- 
known  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  brands  are  household  words  in  Jamaica. 
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BLACKINGS  AND  POLISHES 

The  trade  in  these  goods  is  quite  considerable,  total  imports  in  1927  having 
amounted  to  206,867  pounds  valued  at  £13,196,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Kingdom  and  almost  the  entire  residue  by  the  United 
States.  Canada's  share  was  small.  Improvement  will  depend  upon  price,  and 
also  upon  the  extent  to  which  competing  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared 
to  go  in  the  matter  of  credit  terms  and  local  advertising.  English  and  American 
firms  are  liberal  in  these  two  directions. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  LEATHER 

So  well  do  the  statistics  of  these  imports  reflect  the  increase  in  Jamaica's 
prosperity  during  the  past  four  years  that  they  are  given  below  in  extenso: — 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total  doz.  prs  

19,368 

29,020 

34,361 

43,179 

£ 

95,165 

129,355 

147,139 

171,327 

prs. 

241 

191 

27 

4 

£ 

860 

494 

56 

8 

From  United  Kingdom  .  . 

.  .doz. 

prs. 

6,616 

9,625 

8,614 

13,792 

£ 

35,647 

50,388 

43,830 

64,787 

From  United  States  . .  . . 

.  .doz. 

prs. 

12.048 

19,033 

25,618 

29,215 

£ 

56,162 

77,839 

102,766 

105,747 

Large  numbers  of  the  Jamaican  peasantry  cannot  as  a  rule  afford  footwear, 
but  when  agricultural  production  is  good  and  money  circulates  with  greater 
freedom  (as  happened  in  1927)  they  buy  boots  and  shoes.  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  consisted  chiefly  of  men's  footwear  of  superior  quality. 
England's  trade  in  these  articles,  as  compared  with  the  total  importations,  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a  trade  can  be  developed  here  on  the 
basis  of  quality  as  distinct  from  cheapness.  Only  a  minority  in  Jamaica  are 
willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  high-class  article  like  a  good  English  pair  of 
shoes.  Of  the  importations  from  the  United  States  a  fair  proportion  was  seconds, 
thirds,  and  manufacturers'  rejects,  bought  at  auctions  in  New  York;  but  large 
quantities  of  better-grade  American  shoes  were  also  brought  in.  Their  attrac- 
tive styles  and  reasonable  prices  appeal  powerfully  to  the  average  Jamaican 
buyer;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Canada's  share  in  this  business  is  infinitesimal.  Successful  participation  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  depend  upon  price,  style,  and  liberal  credit  terms. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  boots  and  shoes  in  considerable  volume  are  annually 
imported  from  England  through  the  mails,  chiefly  from  two  or  three'  well-known 
manufacturers  who  periodically  send  their  attractively  prepared  catalogues  to 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  colony.  Such  importations  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures,  nor  are  they  shown  separately  in  the  Customs  returns.  They 
form  part  of  the  £284,247  worth  of  mail  order  business  done  in  1927.  No 
analysis  is  made  of  this  figure. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  RUBBER 

Of  a  total  of  17,789  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £36,788  brought  in  during  1927, 
Canada  supplied  13,872  dozen  pairs  worth  £31,037  and  the  United  States  prac- 
tically all  the  remainder.  The  total  trade  in  these  goods  is  now  about  two  and 
a  half  times  what  it  was  in  1924,  but  Canada's  share  has  tripled  since  then. 
This  business  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  well-known  manufacturers. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

A  total  of  9,942  dozen  of  these  goods  (mainly  brushes,  there  being  com- 
paratively few  brooms  brought  in  on  account  of  local  competition)  valued  at 
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£4,292  was  imported  in  1927.  Canada  supplied  543  dozen  worth  £707,  and  the 
rest  of  the  business  was  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany. 

BUTTER 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  this  commodity,  and  also  Canada's 
increasing  share  of  the  trade,  are  disclosed  by  the  statistics  for  the  past  four 
years  hereunder: — 

1924  1925  1926.  1927 


Total  lbs   406,832  440,447  461,524  503,093 

£  39,909  38,539  41,944  45,313 

From  Canada  lbs.  341,060  378,990  410,194  456,196 

£  33,880  33,163  37,218  41,090 

From  United  States  lbs.  27,862  21,900  27,881  15,938 

£  2,554  1,916  2,559  1,434 

From  Denmark  lbs.  13,337  7,470  6,179  2,836 

£  1,223  654  573  255 

From  Holland  lbs   11,833  6,221  2,399 

£  ....  1,033  580  216 


The  major  portion  of  the  Canadian  shipments  was  supplied  from  Nova 
Scotia.  By  far  the  largest  seller  in  Jamaica  is  a  well-known  Halifax  brand  put 
up  in  a  red  tin;  it  has  been  on  the  Jamaican  market  for  many  years.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  Jamaican  trade  tinned  salt  butter  predominates,  although 
during  recent  years  small  quantities  of  fresh  creamery  butter  put  up  in  paper 
cartons  have  been  brought  in.  Moderate  quantities  of  salt  butter  in  tubs  are 
also  imported.  When  the  new  Treaty  ships  are  placed  in  commission,  their 
cold  storage  facilities  should  stimulate  imports  of  creamery  butter  from  Canada. 
There  being  at  present  no  cold  storage  available  between  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
such  shipments  are  risky,  especially  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  writer  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  a  consignment  of  creamery  butter  ruined  by  the 
heat  of  the  ship's  hold. 

Considerable  quantities  of  butter  substitutes  are  annually  consumed  in 
Jamaica.  In  1927  total  importations  under  this  head  amounted  to  399,972 
pounds  valued  at  £12,927,  supplied  by  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

CARRIAGES   (i.E.  MOTOR  CARS) 

A  total  of  916  motor  cars  valued  at  £163,152  was  imported  in  1927.  Canada 
supplied  351  (£58,363) ;  the  United  States,  528  (£97,003) ;  and  England,  28 
(£6,183).  Canada's  considerable  share  of  this  trade — it  was  only  52  cars  worth 
£9,475  in  1924 — is  due  to  the  tariff  preference  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  which 
such  goods  enjoy  in  Jamaica,  and  which  has  had  the  effect  of  diverting  business 
from  the  American  to  the  Canadian  factories  of  a  well-known  concern.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  chiefly  of  small  light  cars  of  low  horse- 
power and  high  mileage  to  the  gallon  of  gasolene.  On  account  of  their  economy, 
these  cars  are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 

These  were  imported  in  1927  to  the  total  value  of  £44,348,  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  in  1924  were 
just  about  double  that  figure,  and  that  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  that  year 
was  £17,623.  As,  however,  values  have  fallen  since  then,  the  decline  noted  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  much  more  frequent  shipping  opportunities  from 
New  York  and  the  lower  price  of  American  supplies  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  almost  entire  extinction  of  Canada's  exports  of  motor  car  parts  to  Jamaica. 

MOTOR  CAR  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Here,  however,  Canada  had  75  per  cent  of  the  business  during  1927,  when 
total  imports  were  valued  at  £68,346.    Canada's  share  rose  from  £29.435  in 
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1926  (when  these  goods  were  for  the  first  time  shown  separately  in  the  Jamaican 
Customs  returns)  to  £52,925  in  1927.  The  United  States  accounted  for  £8,746 
and  England  for  £3,935.  Canada's  present  position  is  due  in  part  to  tariff 
preference  and  in  part  to  the  excellent  organization  of  her  rubber  manufacturing 
industry. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

A  total  of  366  of  these,  valued  at  £55,263,  was  imported  in  1927.  Canada 
supplied  148  worth  £15,363,  and  the  United  States  the  remainder.  In  1924  no 
trucks  came  to  Jamaica  from  the  Dominion;  in  1925,  only  5;  and  in  1926,  61. 
Of  motor  truck  parts,  however,  for  the  same  reasons  as  given  in  the  case  of 
motor  car  parts,  no  shipments  came  from  Canada,  out  of  a  total  value  of  £6,908, 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one  respectively.  In  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  Canada  is  shown  as 
having  supplied  in  1927  to  the  value  of  £6,054  out  of  a  total  of  £10,782,  the 
remainder  coming  from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  £67  from 
England. 

RAILWAY  ROLLING  STOCK 

m 

This  is  not  a  regular  business;  the  State-owned  railway  buys  its  require- 
ments as  and  when  required.  In  1927  rolling  stock  was  bought  to  the  value  of 
£18,305:  the  United  States,  £16,233;  England,  £605;  and  Germany,  £1,467. 
ihe  purchases  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  box  cars  for  the  carriage  of 
bananas.  Canadian  manufacturers  tendered  on  these  cars,  but  the  railway 
placed  their  order  in  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  lower  price. 

GERMAN  TIRE  INDUSTRY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  August  8,  1928. — A  review  of  the  activity  of  the  German  tire 
industry  in  1927  has  been  published  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  output  considerably  increased  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
This  was  a  consequence  of  increasing  motor  vehicle  traffic  in  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  the  domestic  industry  had  to  contend  with  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  tires,  which  in  connection  with  the  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
rubber  led  to  heavy  price  reductions. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  twenty-three  works  producing  tires  in  Germany. 
Of  these,  eleven  are  situated  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse-Nassau.  The  Prussian  factories  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  tires  manu- 
factured in  Germany,  since  the  other  works  have  only  a  small  output.  The 
largest  single  producing  factor,  and  the  company  whose  products  are'  best  known 
abroad,  is  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  und  Gutta-Percha  Compagnie  of 
Hanover.  Other  important  German  producers  of  tires  are  the'  Peters  Union 
A.-G.,  Frankfurt  a.  Main;  Asbest  und  Gummiwerk  Alfred  Calmon  A.-G., 
Hamburg;  Excelsior  A.-G.,  Hanover;  Vorwerk  und  Sohn,  Barmen;  Gummi- 
werk Fulda  A.-G.,  Fulda;  Daka  Pneumatik  G.m.b.H.,  Berlin;  and  the  Deutsche 
Dunlop  Gummi-Compagnie,  Hanau. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  tire  industry  greatly  increased 
last  year.  On  January  1,  1926,  the  number  was  only  6,800,  the  lowest  figure  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  on  July  1,  1927,  a  total  of  11,947  workers  were  employed. 
This  was  the  highest  figure  for  the  year,  since  the  production  of  tires  always 
declines  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  total  wages  paid  in  1927  amounted 
to  19,072,000  reichsmarks  ($4,541,000). 
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The  total  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  -  ill 
1927  amounted  to  118,056,000  reichsmarks  ($28,109,000).  Raw  rubber  accounted 
for  57  per  cent  of  this  total,  regenerated  rubber  for  4  per  cent,  textile  materials 
for  24  per  cent,  chemicals  for  11  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  was  comprised  of 
steel  bands  and  other  steel  and  iron  materials. 

The  manufactured  tires  had  a  total  ex  factory  value  of  205,570,000  reichs- 
marks ($48,945,000) ,  which  represents  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  over  the 
value  of  the  total  output  in  1926.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
tires  produced  by  the  German  factories  in  1927: — 


Number  of  Tires 

Pneumatic  tires  for  passenger  and  delivery  cars —  manufactured  1927 

Casings   1,182,443 

Inner  tubes   1,170.013 

Tires  for  trucks  and  omnibusses —  , 
Large  pneumatic  tires: 

Casings   75,077 

Inner  tubes   59,096 

Elastic  tires  with  steel  bands   95.555 

Solid  tires  with  steel  bands   118,043 

Tires  for  freight  carts  and  tractors — - 

Pneumatic  tires  ''under  other  tires" 

Solid  tires  with  steel  bands   40,187 

Tires  for  motorcycles — ■ 

Casings   444.197 

Inner  tubes   437,162 

Tires  for  bicycles — 

Casings   16,426,933 

Inner  tubes   14,566,551 

Tube  tires   288,340 

Other  tires — ■ 

Casings   5.573 

Inner  tubes   6,469 


The  total  value  of  the  tires  marketed  by  the  German  factories  in  1927  is 
estimated  at  200,765,000  reichsmarks  ($47,800,000),  of  which  17,258,000  reichs- 
marks ($4,109,000)  represented  sales  to  customers  in  foreign  countries.  Total 
sales  last  year  are  estimated  to  have  exceeded  those  of  1926  by  15  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  increased  sales  was  due  to  the  larger  domestic  demand,  since  sales 
abroad  accounted  for  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  15  per  cent 
in  1926.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  of  tires  in  1927  was  added  to 
the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  import  statistics  indicate  the  strong  foreign  competition  which  the 
German  tire  manufacturers  have  experienced  on  the  domestic  market.  In  1927 
a  total  of  219,000  inner  tubes  and  352,000  casings  for  motor  vehicle  tires  were 
imported  into  Germany  as  compared  with  126,000  inner  tubes  and  223,000  tire 
casings  in  1926.  The  domestic  producers  therefore  have  had  to  fight  strongly 
for  their  share  of  the  increasing  consumption  of  tires  in  Germany. 

The  total  consumption  of  pneumatic  tires  in  Germany  in  1927  can  be  esti- 
mated approximately  from  the  following  figures: — 

Tire  Casings     Inner  Tubes 
Domestic  sales  by  German  manufacturers —  No.  No. 

Pneumatic  tires  for  passenger  and  delivery  cars  1,005,291  948.722 
Pneumatic  tires  for  trucks  and  omnibusses  .  .  . .  62,635  45,288 
Other  pneumatic  tires   5,423  6,101 

Total   1,073.349  1.000.111 

Imports  in  1927    352,293  218,724 

1,425,642  1,218,835 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  elastic  hollow  tires,  solid  tires,  or 
motor  cycle  and  bicycle  tires. 
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GERMAN  FISH   MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  August  7,  1928. — Hopes  for  an  improvement  in  the  German  fish 
meal  trade  continue  to  be  disappointed.  The  demand  during  the  month  oi  July 
was  stagnant.  Small  requirements  for  prompt  delivery  were  mostly  covered 
by  forced  sales  of  weak  hands.  Although  there  has  been  little  change  in  prices, 
the  present  trend  is  weak  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  still 
indifferent.  Stocks  of  white  fish  meal  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  reported  to 
be  increasing,  while  the  supplies  of  Norwegian  west  coast  herring  and  pilchard 
meal  continue  to  be  considerable. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices  c.i.f.  Hamburg 
paid  by  importers,  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shipper:  — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   £18  to  £18  15s.  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 

Scotch  white  fish  meal   £17  to  £18    0s.  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 

English  white  fish  meal   £17  to  £17  10s.  per  long  ton 

North  American  white  fish  meal   £18  per  long  ton 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal   .  .    . .  £13  to  £13    5s.  per  1,000  kg. 

North  Pacific  Coast  Pilchard  meal   £14  to  £14  10s.  per  long  ton 

FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  JULY 

During  the  month  of  July  a  total  of  approximately  2,754  metric  tons  of  fish 
meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  compared  with 
2,520  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There  arrived  from 
British  ports  a  total  of  about  1,500  long  tons  in  July  as  against  958^  long  tons 
in  June.  There  were  no  arrivals  from  United  States  ports  last  month,  while  in 
June  110  long  tons  were  received  from  Boston  and  40  long  tons  from  New  York. 
In  July  81-J-  long  tons  arrived  from  Halifax  as  compared  with  125  long  tons  from 
this  port  in  June. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  July  were  4,778  sacks  from 
Copenhagen  and  600  sacks  from  Southeast  and  West  Africa.  There  also  arrived 
a  total  of  9,462  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  5,555  sacks  came  from  India,  1,451 
sacks  from  Great  Britain,  1,275  sacks  from  Norway,  and  1,181  sacks  from  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

WORLD  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  CONGRESS 

The  Fifth  World  Motor  Transport  Congress  will  be  held  in  Rome  between 
September  25  and  29,  1928.  The  first  congresses  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  latest  one  in  London  in  November  last,  that  is  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe,  on  the  initiative'  of  the  Bureau  Permanent  International 
des  Constructeurs  d'Automobiles. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  discuss  the  means  of  stimulating  the  action 
by  governments  and  other  important  bodies,  such  as  municipalities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  railways,  automobile  clubs,  touring  associations,  etc.,  and  all 
interests  concerned,  along  lines  consistent  with  the  development  of  ro(id  motor 
transport  throughout  the  world. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  congress  are:  "  The  influence  of 
the  progress  of  motor  transport  on  national  progress";  "The  use  of  motor 
vehicles  by  governments,  national  or  local  ";  "  Motor  fuel  and  fuel  economy  "; 
"Road  improvement  and  its  finance";  "Co-operation  between  rail  and  road 
transport";  and  the  "Means  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  through 
improved  organization  of  the  retail  trade  or  by  the  provision  of  financial  facili- 
ties ". 

Invitations  to  the  Congress  are  extended  to  unofficial  interests  such  as 
exporting  institutions  and  the  representatives  of  automobile  clubs  and  societies 
of  motor  manufacturers  and  accessories.  The  secretarial  office  is:  38,  Via  S. 
Maria  in  Via  (Galleria  Colonna),  Rome. 
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MR.  WILGRESS  TO  VISIT  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  intends 
at  the  end  of  September  to  visit  the  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  purpose  of  his  tour  is  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  become  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
and  with  the  principal  importing  firms  in  these  countries.  In  the  course  of  his 
tour  Mr.  Wilgress  will  visit  Reval,  Dorpat,  Riga,  Libau,  and  Kovno.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  these  territories,  or  who  desire  to  have  investigations  made 
on  their  behalf,  are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  Mr.  Wilgress. 
His  address  is:  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36,  Germany. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  CANADIAN  PIANOS  IN  BRAZIL 

Frank  Knight,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  27,  1928. — The  number  of  pianos  imported  into  Brazil 
during  1926  was  approximately  5,000,  and  of  automatic  pianos  200.  No 
countries  of  origin  are  shown  in  the  statistics,  but  a  survey  of  the  market 
shows  that  Germany  leads  as  a  source  of  origin,  with  the  United  States  and 
France  following  in  importance. 

channels  of  trade 

Many  foreign  firms  are  represented  here.  Most  of  the  larger  and  many  of 
the  smaller  retailers  appear  to  have  direct  representation.  A  number  of  German 
makes  of  pianos  are  well  known  in  this  market,  the  more  important  being 
handled  by  local  German  firms  or  firms  with  German  interests  in  the  manage- 
ment. One  British  firm  has  held  an  American  piano  representation  for  a  long 
time.  Practically  all  suitable  importers  already  have  existing  arrangements 
with  manufacturers  in  other  countries.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  new  chan- 
nels will  have  to  be  created  before  Canadian  manufacturers  can  find  an  outlet 
in  this  market.  Firms  who  have  not  so  far  handled  pianos,  but  who  have  con- 
nections with  the  musical  trade,  such  as  dealers  in  radio  equipment  and  grama- 
phones,  might  be  interested.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  departmental  stores  could 
possibly  be  induced  to  take  up  the  sale  of  pianos.  Alternatively,  Canadian  firms 
interested  would  probably  be  well  advised  to  consider  opening  here,  or  to 
induce  Brazilian  firms  to  open  new  stores  by  means  of  a  personal  visit.  Pro- 
vided Canadian  firms  are  willing  to  go  to  this  expense,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  surest  way  of  entering  this  market,  as  most  other  sources  of  supply  are 
already  strongly  entrenched  by  direct  representatives  or  through  retailers. 

STYLES,  ETC. 

German  firms  have  captured  this  market  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  studied  it  carefully  first  and  then  adapted  their  styles  and 
conditions  of  sale  to  the  needs  of  the  territory.  Importers  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  construction  being  able  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  tropical  white 
ants  and  dampness. 

Well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  types;  the  sale  of 
high-class  pianos  is  estimated  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  There  would  not  appear 
therefore  to  be  a  large  demand  for  the  medium-quality  article. 

The  principal  German  models  on  show  are  the  Bechstein;  Schiedmayer  & 
Soehne;  Essenf elder;  R.  Goers  &  Kallmann;  Hensel;  Steinway  Sons;  Bluethner 
and  Seiler. 

Comparing  Canadian  manufacturers'  illustrated  catalogues  with  German 
pianos,  the  impression  is  formed  that  the  former  are  inclined  to  be  too  plain  in 
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design  Generally  speaking,  Brazilian  taste  is  for  more  elaborate  designs. 
Most  of  the  pianos  seen  here  have  exterior  inlaid  fancy  work,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  designs: — 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 
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PRICES 

Allowing  for  duties  and  retailer's  commission,  Canadian  prices  on  the  whole 
compare  favourably  with  those  seen  on  the  Rio  market. 

The  following  retail  prices  on  quoted  on  the  pianos  shown  in  the  d 
given  in  this  report: — 


Price: 

Initial 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30  Monthly 

Payment 

instalments  of 

"l:f»00$000 

583$000 

406$000 

318$000 

265$000 

230$000 

2:000*000 

528$000 

368S000 

288$000 

240$000 

208$000 

2:500$000 

473$000 

330$000 

258$000 

215$000 

187$000 

3:000$000 
"2:500*000 

418$000 

291$000 

228$000 

191$000 

165$000 

• 770$000 

536$000 

420$000 

350$000 

305$000 

3:000$000 
3:5008000 

715$000 

495$000 

390$000 

325$000 

283$000 

660$000 

460$000 

340$000 

300$000 

260$000 

4:000$000 

605$000 

415$000 

330$000 

273$000 

239$000 

Fig.  3    7:500$000  cash  payment 

Fig.  4    4:500*000  cash  payment 

Fig.  5    6:500$000  cash  payment 

Note. — One  milreis  ( 1  $000  )=  approximately  12  cents  at  present  exchange.  One  thousand 
milreis  (commonly  known  as  one  conto  of  reis)  is  written  thus:  ]:000$000,  and  therefore  equals 
approximately  $120. 

Practically  all  piano  dealers  sell  on  the  instalment  plan.  The  following 
is  the  specification  of  a  well-known  German  model:  height,  1,285m.;  width, 
156m.;  two  pedals,  1\  octaves,  ivory  keys;  iron  plate;  crossed  cords. 

The  average  Brazilian  importer  has  little  or  no  means  of  finding  out  freight 
and  insurance  rates  from  Canadian  factories  or  seaports,  and  as  he  has  a  good 
choice  of  buying  markets  which  quote  c.i.f.  Rio  and  other  Brazilian  ports,  it  is 
essential  that  Canadian  manufacturers  make  out  c.i.f.  quotations. 

When  comparing  retail  prices  with  those  given  above,  Canadian  firms  will 
naturally  have  to  add  duties  and  retailer's  or  agent's  commission  to  their  c.i.f. 
Rio  quotations,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  comparative  selling  price.  Retailers' 
profits  are  very  similar  to  those  obtaining  m  Canada  on  pianos.  The  usual 
manufacturer's  agent  gets  10  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  duties  and  other  clearing  charges  on 
pianos  which  fall  to  be  added:  upright,  1:000-1000  ($120);  semi-grand, 
1:200$000  ($144);  grand,  1:500$000  ($180). 


MARKET  FOR  PAINTS,   VARNISHES,   AND   ENAMELS   IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  1,  1928. — Owing  to  domestic  manufacture  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  that  of  enamels,  there  is  not  a  great  open- 
ing in  Brazil  for  the  export  of  Canadian  and  other  foreign  paints  outside  of  the 
demand  by  retail  stores  for  resale  to  householders  for  painting  odds-and-ends 
about  the  house.  For  this  purpose  American  and  English  enamels  and  paints 
predominate,  though  German,  French,  and  Dutch  paints  get  a  small  share  of 
the  business.  The  demand  is  principally  for  enamels,  although  there  is  a  fair 
movement  in  ready-mixed  oil  paints  with  a  zinc  base  and  a  small  demand  for 
foreign  varnishes  and  stains.  For  contract  work  such  as  painting  exteriors  and 
interiors  of  houses,  Brazilian  paint  is  generally  used  as  it  is  about  30  per  cent 
cheaper  and  the  average  householder  does  not  know  enough  about  paints  to  be 
able  to  check  up  contractors  effectively  on  quality.  The  representative  of  a 
well-known  English  paint  company  has  recently  lost  a  good  contract  for  this 
reason.  While  Brazilian  paint  manufacturers  get  the  bulk  of  this  contract 
business  on  a  price  basis,  there  is  a  certain  amount  going  to  foreign  agents, 
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especially  for  the  best  class  of  office  buildings.  For  interiors  of  offices  when  the 
walls  are  finished  in  plaster,  as  is  usual,  in  many  cases  a  locally  made  water 
paint  is  used  and  a  mottled  effect  given  with  a  sponge.  Where  a  wash  paint 
is  required,  this  can  be  obtained  from  Brazilian  factories,  but  it  is  not  durable, 
and  British  and  American  paints  get  a  small  share  of  this  trade  on  a  quality 
basis,  which  should  increase  with  proper  advertising  and  salesmanship.  Anti- 
fouling  paints  are  made  locally  by  a  branch  factory  of  an  English  concern,  but 
the  British-made  paint  still  enjoys  a  superior  reputation.  As  to  varnishes,  prac- 
tically all  Brazilian  furniture  is  made  locally,  and  much  of  this  is  finished  in 
stains  and  varnishes,  although  a  good  many  woods  have  a  natural  finish  and 
are  waxed  and  polished.  Houses  are  often  panelled  and  finished  with  a  varnish 
and  stain. 

There  is  an  important  demand  for  automobile  finishes  of  the  new  quick 
hard-drying  type. 

As  showing  the  extent  of  the  Brazilian  manufacture  of  paint,  the  following 
imports  of  paint  materials  for  1926  may  be  quoted: — 

Metric  Tons       f  Sterling 

Colours  in  powder,  dry   743  27,000 

Red  lead   505  24,000 

Material  n.o.p   350  21,000 

White  lead   129  5,000 

Zinc  white   4.183  158,000 

Linseed  oil   4,665  223,000 

Turpentine   1,620  78,000 

The  extent  of  the  market  for  foreign  paints  is  indicated  by  the  following 
Brazilian  statistics  of  imports  of  paints,  varnishes,  and  enamels  for  1926: — 

Metric  Tons  £  Sterling 

Water  paints                                                                          88  8,000 

Prepared  paints,  including  enamels                                    1,831  164,000 

Varnishes                                                                             391  53,000 

A  number  of  stores  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  selling  paint  only  were  visited  and 
it  was  found  in  these  that  Brazilian  paints  are  not  handled;  British  and 
American  paints  are  almost  exclusively  dealt  in.  Some  of  the  paints,  which  are 
quoted  in  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons,  are  sold  with  their  American  or  English 
labels.  One  shop  has  its  own  labels  and  brands  in  Portuguese,  which  they  adver- 
tise heavily,  but  the  paints  sold  under  this  brand  are  from  three  different  fac- 
tories in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  most  popular  sizes  were  \-  and 
i-pint  sizes.  Samples  of  the  principal  paints  handled  were  obtained  and  can 
be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Prices  on  these 
are  also  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Department,  with  deductions  cal- 
culated for  duties,  commissions  and  retail  profit,  in  order  to  arrive  at  c.i.f. 
price  of  competitive  goods.  These  paints  are  also  handled  by  most  hardware 
shops  in  Brazil,  of  which  there  are  4,000,  but  they  are  not  featured,  small  assort- 
ments only  being  shown  on  roughly  made  shelving  at  the  sides  of  windows  or 
open  doorways,  which  are  common  in  the  bazaar-like  shops  in  this  country. 

The  demand  for  paint  to  be  applied  to  household  odds-and-ends  should  not 
be  estimated  on  the  per  capita  trade  for  this  purpose  in  such  a  country  as 
Canada,  because  the  Brazilian  householder  does  not  take  to  manual  work,  which 
is  considered  only  suitable  for  servants.  The  average  purchases  by  house- 
holders, apart  from  contracts  with  regular  painting  contractors,  would  not  run 
to  much  more  than  a  small  tin  per  year. 

This  estimate  is  pretty  well  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  ships'  mani- 
fests for  the  month  of  July,  1928.  A  summary  of  importations  into  "Rio  for 
that  month  is  included  in  the  supplement  to  this  report;  but  even  the  biggest 
paint  shops  imported  only  a  dozen  or  so  cases  per  month,  cases  averaging  50 
to  70  kilos. 
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TARIFF 

Ready-mixed  paints  pay  a  duty  of  21  cents  per  kilogram.  According  to 
the  letter  of  the  tariff,  they  should  be  assessed  at  a  quarter  of  this  duty  if  with- 
out resin,  but  in  practice  the  higher  duty  is  always  levied  if  ready-mixed 
Paints  in  paste,  which  pay  at  the  lower  rate,  are  not  readily  saleable  for  house- 
hold use  as  the  average  householder  does  not  know  how  to  mix  them.  Enamels 
pay  the  21-cent  rate  and  varnishes  pay  42  cents  per  kilo. 

The  names  of  consignees  of  paints  and  varnishes  are  shown  on  the  sum- 
mary of  manifests  for  July.  A  further  list  of  importers  of  paints  and  varnishes 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

THE  GINSENG  TRADE  IN  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  July  1,  1928. — The  ginseng  trade  in  China  is  controlled  by 
certain  Cantonese  firms  operating  in  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong.  These 
few  firms  are  known  to  sort  each  barrel  of  ginseng  arriving  from  North  America 
into  about  a  hundred  different  grades,  and  as  this  is  done  by  experts  and  the 
secret  jealously  guarded,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  get  into 
the  trade.  In  fact,  since  these  firms  have  monopolized  this  business,  they  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  standard  grade  for  each  province  of  China  and  there- 
fore have  always  stocks  ready  to  meet  the  demand,  which  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility for  a  new  importer  without  the  necessary  provincial  connections,  and 
who  has  not  an  expert  grader  attached  to  his  establishment.  A  large  capital 
(at  least  $500,000)  is  necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  business,  as  stocks  must  be 
carried  throughout  the  one  year  and  into  the  next  to  provide  against  the  possi- 
bility of  disturbed  conditions  in  the  different  provinces  on  account  of  civil  wars, 
floods,  or  famine. 

Large  roots  have  a  limited  sale.  They  are  generally  purchased  for  making 
presents  to  officials,  and  by  the  rich.  The  belief  prevails  that  the  older  and 
larger  the  root  the  greater  is  its  medicinal  properties,  and  this  belief  is  reflected 
in  the  price.  The  dealers  in  Shanghai  and  North  China  all  carry  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds  only  of  the  large  roots,  in  case  there  should  be  a  demand  for  them, 
and  since  China  is  a  large  country,  the  consumption  of  large  roots  must  be 
enormous,  even  if  spread  out  amongst  the  numerous  dealers  at  the  low  figure 
just  mentioned. 

Quality  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the  age,  the  number  of  rings  curling 
round  the  body  of  the  root,  light  weight,  thick  and  smooth  skin,  and — most 
important  of  all — chalky  white  meat.  Rough  thick  skin,  heavy  solid  yellowish 
meat,  and  fewness  of  rings,  are  regarded  as  marks  of  inferior  quality  irrespec- 
tive of  the  size  of  the  root. 

The  best  sellers  throughout  North  China  (free  from  restriction)  are  the 
small  grade  roots,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty  grains  each.  These  being  the 
smallest,  they  are  much  cheaper  than  the  larger  varieties,  and  are  generally 
used  by  medicine  shops  for  making  up  prescriptions  for  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes^  besides  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  wines  and 
patent  medicines.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  this 
quality  is  used  as  compared  with  the  larger  kind.  Even  this  small-grade  quality 
is  sorted  by  the  dealers  and  sold  at  different  prices. 

Both  large  and  small  roots  after  arrival  in  Hong  Kong  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  dressed  to  suit  the  different  provincial  markets.  The  superfluous  roots  on 
the  large  ones  are  broken  off,  after  which  the  skin  is  rubbed  smooth.  This 
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naturally  lowers  the  weight  and  adds  to  its  cost.  The  skin  of  the  smallest  roots 
is  likewise  rubbed  smooth.  This  entails  a  great  deal  of  labour,  the  cost  of 
which  has  also  to  be  added  to  the  price.  In  addition  to  this,  the  wholesalers 
in  Hong  Kong  are  obliged  to  add  interest  sufficient  to  cover  their  huge  invest- 
ments in  stocks  carried  by  them.  Quotations  for  ginseng  given  by  Hong  Kong- 
firms  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basic  price  by  Canadian  growers. 

In  Hong  Kong  large  roots  are  quoted  from  Mex.  $2,000  to  Mex.  S6,000  per 
picul  (133^  English  pounds),  but  these  prices  are  of  no  assistance  in  arriving 
at  an  average — not  to  say  cost — price,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  the  grading  of  the  actual  shipments  has  turned  out. 

As  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the'  small  root,  Chinese  dealers  in  Shanghai 
are  ready  to  purchase,  and  desire  to  have  general  average  samples  submitted, 
to  determine  the  average  quality. 

In  regard  to  the  large-sized  roots,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  handle 
them,  because,  after  selecting  the  grade  suitable  for  Shanghai,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  balance  (the  majority),  not  knowing  how  to  grade  or  dis- 
pose of  them.  This  is  a  risk  they  will  not  take,  knowing  that  they  can  always 
procure  what  they  need  from  Hong  Kong,  in  lots  or  quantities  according  to  their 
requirements,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

Ginseng  fibre  has  practically  no  commercial  value.  It  is  said  that  the 
wholesale  houses  in  Hong  Kong  with  each  order  for  ginseng  root  give'  away  to 
dealers  a  certain  amount  which  is  sold  to  the  medicine  shops  for  adulteration 
purposes. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  TAX  REMISSION  TO  ASSIST  EXPORTS 

A  Bill  has  been  laid  before  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  to  give  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  power  to  remit  certain  taxes  in  the  case  of  those  branches  of 
industry  which  work  mainly  for  export.  The  Bill  is  intended  to  enable  such 
branches  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets  which  have  of  late  become 
almost  closed  to  Czechoslovak  productions  owing  to  high  protective  duties  and 
other  Customs  measures.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  last  year  when 
the  coal  tax  was  reduced.  Among  the  branches  suffering  mainly  in  this  way 
are  the  sugar  and  malt  industries,  and  the  glass,  porcelain,  and  button  trades. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  VISIT  SPAIN 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  is  about 
to  visit  'Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries. He  will  arrive  at  Barcelona  on  September  4,  and  will  visit  the  following 
centres:  Valencia,  Oporto,  Seville,  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Bilbao. 

Letters  with  c.i.f.  prices,  catalogues,  etc.,  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the 
British  Consul  General  at  Barcelona,  and  posted  in  time  to  arrive  on  or  before 
September  7,  will  have  his  attention  there.  Later  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  care  of  the  British  Commercial  Secretary,  Madrid,  and  posted  for 
arrival  on  or  before  September  15.  Letters  for  arrival  on  or  after  September  22 
should  be  addessed  care  of  British  Consul  General,  Lisbon. 

Firms  who  are  interested  in  entering  this  market  will  thus  be  afforded  the 
opportunity,  by  sending  c.i.f.  prices  and  catalogues  and  full  particulars,  of 
having  this  Trade  Commissioner,  while  on  the  spot,  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion. Other  firms  who  are  desirous  of  renewing  old  relations  or  having  their 
agents  visited  should  also  get  into  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman,  both  as  regards 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  20 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
rhe  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  20,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  13,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


IVJ-VjIlt-  Lcli  y 

Ai 

jti.1 

irrnuf  90 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

>!  n  L  i  1 1 1  Yi  ct 

.  1407 

$  .1412 

<j 

5  1412 

'  1390 

.  1389 

1398 

.  1930 

.  0072 

0072 

Czecho-Slovakia 

I^.r  one 

.0296 

0296 

.2680 

/  .2668 

2667 

.0252 

0251 

09  \*> 

.0392 

0390 

0390 

.2382 

.2380 

.2381 

Great  Britain  . 

T^/  \  1  1  1"!  (  i 

4  8513 

1  Q^l  £ 
1r .  o.J It 

.  1930 

.0129 

01  30 

TTrvll  o  nrl 

Florin 

.4020 

.4006 

.  4007 

iPen^'O 

.  1749 

.  1748 

1  718 
.  1  /  ■±o 

T-rf-ol-ir 

0526 

0522 

0  i09 

 Dinar 

1930 

017^ 

Ol  7'"? 

 'Jrz  one 

.2680 

2668 

9007 
.  ZOO  / 

1 .0805 

Od  fyd. 

.1930 

0061 

oor;9 

 p  ■  ?u 

.  1930 

1  OOA 
.  1003 

^1011a 

.2680 

9^7^ 

907^ 

1  091 

i  oooo 

0003 
.  VV  Jo 

OOOQ 

Argentine  Rep. . 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

4244 
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1999 

'.5462 

1  1  07 

1 1  O  f; 
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1  91 1 
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.9733 

.9817 

.9818 

108^ 

.  -±  /  SU 

Peru  

4r  .  OUOO 

Q  007^ 

o .  yy  /  o 

1  0*30 
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1  0 1  3 

Uruguay  
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1 .0342 

1 .0254 
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Cuba  

 Peso 

l'.OOOO 

1.0003 

.9997 

Batavia,  Java .  . 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4006 

.4002' 

China  

 Tael 

.6537 

.6537 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

.4985 

.4506 

.4472 

Si  am  

 Tical 

.3709 

.4533 

.4534 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements .   .  .  $ 

.5678 

.5645 

.  5646 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8537 

 $ 

British  Guiana 

 $ 

 $ 

1.0000 

1. 00f— 1.011 

1 

Mh- 1. 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$  1 

1.0(U— 1.01  f 

1 

.001—1. 

Martinique 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

Guadeloupe 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  makinsz 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,''  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal.  Toronto.  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.).  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto. 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

701.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  acting  both  as  buyers  and  as  agents, 
are  looking  for  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  honey,  butter,  cheese,  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  canned  fish  and  similar  products. 
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702.  Flour,  Fish,  Carbide  and  Cotton  Goods. — A  firm  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  are 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

703.  Grain. — A  party  in  Riga,  Latvia,  with  connections  among  the  Latvian  flour  millers, 
desires  to  act  as  a  representative  in  Latvia  of  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

704.  Kraft  Paper. — Wholesale  paper  dealer  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  purchase  1,000  tons 
a  year  of  Canadian  M.G.  kraft  paper. 

705.  Tobacco. — Rotterdam  firm  is  open  to  receive  offers  of  Canadian  leaf  tobacco. 

706.  Rubber  Footwear. — Importer  of  footwear  in  Amsterdam  wishes  to  secure  repre- 
sentation for  Canadian  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles. 

707.  Rubber  Footwear. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Chile  is  anxious  to  obtain  the 
agency  for  Canadian  rubber-  footwear. 

708.  Leather  Sport  Belts. — A  commission  agent  in  Argentina  desires  a  first-class  line 
of  Canadian-made  leather  sport  belts  to  enter  into  competition  with  a  well-known  American 
brand. 

709.  Animal  Hair, — A  firm  in  Berlin,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  cow,  calf,  and  goat  hair,  etc.,  which  has  been  scraped  from  hides  before  tanning. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  Aug.  29;  ■Montnairn,  Sept.  1;  Empress  of 
Scotland,- Sept.  5;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  12;  Montroyal,  Sept.  15;  Empress  of  France, 
Sept.  19— all  Canadian  Pncific. 

To  Hamburg.— Montnairn,  Sept.  1;   Montroyal,  Sept.  15— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp— Montrose,  Aug.  29;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Meta- 
gama,  Sept.  12;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12;   Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth.— Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  13;  Concordia,  Sept.  8;  Salacia, 
Sept.  22— both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Nevisian,  Sept.  1;  Nubian,  Sept.  15 — both  Dominion 
Line. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  6;  Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  20 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  DuBLiN.--Lord  Downshire,  Sept,  9;   Carrigan  Head,  Sept. 
26— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  7;  Canadian  Trapper,  Sept.  21— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Glasgow.— Minnedosa,  Sept.  6;  Bothwell.  Sept.  13;  Melita,  Sept,  20— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Carmia,  Aug.  31;  Athenia,  Sept.  7;  Coracero,  Sept.  14;  Letitia,  Sept.  21 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Sept.  1 ;   Ariano.  Sept.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Aug.  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Montclare,  Sept.  14; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept,  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  31;  Antonia,  Sept.  14 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Sept.  1;  Doric,  Sept.  8:  Calgaric,  Sept.  15;  Regina,  Sept.  22 
—all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford.  Sept.  7;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  14;  Beaver- 
dale,  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3;  Canadian  Inventor, 
Sept.  12;  Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22 — all  Canadian  National;  Ascania,  Aug.  31;  Alaunia, 
Sept.  7;  Ausonia,  Sept.  14: — all  Cunard  Line;  Albertic,  Sept,  6;  Megantic,  Sept.  20 — both 
White  Star  Line;  Rexmore,  Sept,  1;  Ariano,  Sept.  15— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen.  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  6;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Sept.  13;   Manchester  Division.  Sept.  20 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Aug.  31;  Cairntorr,  Sept.  7;  Cairnross,  Sept  14; 
Cairnesk,  Sept.  21 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Aug.  29;  Metagama,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
.Albertic.  Sept.  6;    Megantic,  Sept,  20— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Tananger,  Aug.  30;  Laval  County,  Sept.  21 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Sept.  .15;  Cairnglen,  Aug.  31;.  Cairndhu, 
Sept.  22— both  Thomson  Line. 
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To  Hamburg. — Beaverdalc,  Canadian  Pacific.  Sept.  21;  Hada  County,  Auk.  30;  Bochum, 
Sept.  10;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20— all  County  Line;   Cairnglen,  Aug.  31;  Caiimdhu, 
22— both  Thomson  Line;  Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Sept.  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Meditcrraneo  Italian  Service,  early  September. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Sept.  7;  Grey  County,  Sept.  21 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  10 
To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Sept.  5;    Foldenfjord,    Sept.   20 — both  Norwegian- 
American  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Sept.  1;  Canadian  Constructor,  Sept.  22 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  15;  Tercero, 
Aug.  31;   Segundo,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian-South  American  Line. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Runner,  Aug.  30;   Canadian  Squatter.  Sept.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserkat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Stal,  Sept.  7;  Adour,  Sept.  21 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To    St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  10;  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  1,  Sept.  15. 
To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  Clarke  SS.,  Aug.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  8;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  5;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  5;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  22 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  Sept.  4,  Sept.  18;  Silvia,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  11,  Sept.  25— both  Red  Cross; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  7,  Sept.  21. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept,  5. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Sept.  5;  Farnorth,  Sept.  7,  Sept.  21;  Sambro,  Aug. 
26— all  Farquhar. SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Sept.  7;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Sept.  21 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  13 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Sept.  5;  Ottar,  Sept.  19 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
Canada,  Sept.  6;  Empress  of  Russia,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Sept,  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Sept.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Nelson. — Golden  Coast,  American- 
Australia-Orient  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste— Rialto, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  13. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Sept.  12;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Sept. 
22— both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Sept.  1. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  MeColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Per  a,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Central 
American  States,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land. South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

i  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 
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MR.  WILGRESS  TO  VISIT  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  intends 
at  the  end  of  September  to  visit  the  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  purpose  of  his  tour  is  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  become  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
and  with  the  principal  importing  firms  in  these  countries.  In  the  course  of  his 
tour  Mr.  Wilgress  will  visit  Reval,  Dorpat,  Riga,  Libau,  and  Kovno.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  these  territories,  or  who  desire  to  have  investigations  made 
on  their  behalf,  are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  Mr^3ulgrj|ss. 
His  address  is:  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36,  German; 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 
I 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commission 

Cape  Town,  July  13,  1928. — In  1884  Germany  proclaimed 
over  the  coastal  belt  of  South-West  Africa,  following  the  establish] 
trading  station  at  Luderitz  by  a  large  German  firm.  During  the  following  ten 
years  this  was  extended  over  the  entire  territory,  now  known  as  Southwest 
Africa.  In  1908  an  important  discovery  of  diamonds  at  Luderitz  attracted  con- 
siderable capital  to  the  country  and  caused  an  influx  of  immigrants  to  the  more 
fertile  areas.    The  next  few  years  saw  noticeable  progress,  both  in  diamond 
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mining  and  ranching,  and  the  groundwork  for  future  expansion  was  well  laid. 
The  war  interrupted  this  development  and  it  was  not  until  1920  that  the  country 
again  began  to  move  ahead  and  prosper.  Since  1919  it  has  been  administered 
by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  type  of  administration  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  four  prov- 
inces of  the  Union  itself.  An  administrator,  appointed  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, and  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  of  eighteen  members,  controls  every 
form  of  government  activity  in  the  territory,  excepting  the  operations  of  the 
South  African  Railways  and  Harbours.  Of  this  council  twelve  are  elected  and 
six  nominated  by  the  Union  Government.  The  present  membership  is  com- 
posed of  five  German  party  and  seven  Union  party  elected,  and  four  German 
party  and  two  Union  party  nominated.  The  prime  political  issue  is  a  racial 
one,  which  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  distinct  influence  on  the  country's 
trade  as  long  as  the  policy  of  equal  representation  of  both  parties  on  the  advisory 
council  continues  in  force. 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

The  area  of  South-West  Africa  is  322,000  square  miles,  about  three-fourths 
as  large  as  the  Union.  The  coastal  belt,  a  sterile  area  of  sand  dunes,  slowly 
rises  eastward  to  a  high  interior  plateau  reaching  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles  inland.  Thereafter  it  gradually  falls  to  the  borders  of  the  Union  and 
Bechuanalandi  Protectorate  over  flat  sandy  country  marked  by  flat-topped 
kopjes  and  covered  with  grass  suitable  for  ranching. 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  six  regions:  the  Namib  desert,  Demara- 
land,  Karst  Region,  Kaoko  Veld,  Great  Namaqualand,  and  the  Kalahari  desert, 
including  Kaukau  Veld. 

The  Namib  is  a  true  desert  and  comprises  the  western  coastal  belt,  extend- 
ing from  Ugab  to  the  Orange  river,  and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles  inland. 
Rain  seldom  falls;  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  vegetation  and  the 
country  is  practically  uninhabited.  Its  wealth  lies  in  its  diamond  mines  at 
Luderitz  an  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  river. 

Inside  this  desert  belt  and  the  coastal  mountains,  and  comprising  the 
southern  third  of  the  territory,  is  Great  Namaqualand,  a  grassy  plain  very 
similar  to  the  South  African  Karroo,  and  mainly  devoted  to  sheep-farming. 
Alluvial  diamonds  are  also  found  in  fair  quantities.  Farther  north,  Demara- 
land,  which  centres  in  Windhoek,  the  capital,  and  includes  the  highest  portions 
of  the  interior  plateau,  is  park-like  country,  studded  with  camel-thorn  trees. 
Cattle  and  sheep  ranching  and  dairying  are  the  chief  industries.  In  the  area 
around  Omaruru  are  located  the  principal  tin  mines  of  the  territory. 

The  Karst  region  extends  north  from  Demaraland  to  Ovamboland,  on  the 
borders  of  Angola.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Kaoko  Veld  on  the  west  and  by  the 
Kaukau  Veld  on  the  east.  The  principal  features  of  this  area  are  the  copper 
mines  at  Grootfontein  and  Tsumeb.  The  little  agriculture  practised  in  South- 
West  Africa  centres  in  Grootfontein.  The  average  annual  rainfall  of  this  area  is 
around  30  inches,  of  the  flood  and  drought  variety,  and  the  growing  of  maize  is 
a  precarious  business,  resulting  in  about  one  good  crop  in  five.  The  northerly 
section  contains  the  only  open  body  of  water  in  South-West  Africa  which  endures 
throughout  the  year,  the  Etosha  Pan.  This  has  been  made  a  game  reserve,  and 
practically  every  type  of  African  big  game  may  be  found  in  this  area. 

The  Kaoko  Veld  extends  from  the  Kunene  river,  the  northern  boundary,  to 
the  Ugab  river.  Mountainous  and  barren  near  the  coast,  it  merges  into  bush 
and  grass-covered  country  eastward  at  the  higher  altitudes.  As  yet,  it  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited,  due  to  lack  of  communications  and  water. 
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The  Kalahari  desert,  including  the  Kaukau  Veld,  is  the  northeastern  portion 
of  South-West.  The  word  "  desert "  in  this  connection  is  a  misnomer  and  is 
loosely  applied  to  describe  an  area  of  sandy  soil,  having  very  little  rainfall  and 
no  open  bodies  of  water  or  streams.  Only  the  western  fringe  of  Kalahari  enters 
South-West,  the  main  portion  being  in  Bechuanaland.  The  country  is  :a  suc- 
cession of  sand  dunes  thickly  covered  with  grass,  gradually  merging  into  plains 
of  sandy  loam,  and  stretching  to  the  Okovango  river,  the  northeastern  boundary. 

The  coastal  climate  is  quite  moderate,  due  to  the  presence  of  cold  Antarctic 
currents,  and  in  the  interior,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  which  verges  on  the 
tropical,  the  altitude  tempers  the  summer  heat,  making  South-West  quite  suit- 
able for  European  habitation.  The  annual  average  rainfall  in  the  coastal  area 
is  about  one  inch,  rising  to  four  or  five  inches  as  the  coastal  range  is  reached; 
Namaqualand  obtains  from  5  to  6  inches;  the  central  area  around  Windhoek, 
14  to  16  inches;  and  the  northern  portions,  about  25  inches.  There  are  two 
distinct  seasons:  a  rainy  summer,  extending  from  January  to  March,  and  a 
dry  cloudless  winter.  The  rainfall  is  concentrated  within  too  short  a  period  to 
make'  it  of  much  practical  use  in  the  growing  of  cereal  crops. 

POPULATION  AND  IMMIGRATION 

At  the  end  of  1927  the  white  population  was  conservatively  estimated  at 
25,000  and  the  native  population  at  250,000.  Of  the  whites  the  1926  census 
showed  that  14,790  were  British  subjects,  a  proportion  of  which  are  of  German 
birth,  7,193  naturalized  Germans  and  1,707  unnaturalized  Germans.  In  1927, 
out  of  723  immigrants  by  sea,  651  were  German.  The  immigration  figures  by 
land  are  not  kept,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  from  the  Union  due 
to  the  Union  Government's  land  settlement  policy  and,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  the  long  drought  existing  in  the  Karroo  districts  of  South  Africa.  Farmers 
trekked  their  stock  to  South-WTest  for  grazing  and  many  stayed  permanently. 
At  present  the  ratio  of  Union  to  German  population  is  about  equal,  with  a 
slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Union,  the  great  majority  being  of  Dutch 
descent. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There  is  only  one  regular  direct  steamship  service  to  South-West  African 
ports,  viz.,  the  Woermann  Line,  from  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  This  firm 
operate  two  boats  a  month.  Occasionally  boats  from  other  lines  call  at  either 
Walvis  Bay  or  Luderitz  when  they  have  a  payable  cargo,  but  such  an  inter- 
mittent service  is  not  dependable.  Walvis  Bay  and  Luderitz  are  the  only  two 
ports,  and  as  yet  neither  can  accommodate  the  larger  vessels.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  cargo  entering  these  ports  must  be  lightered  from  the  open  road- 
stead. Rapid  progress  is  being  made,  however,  with  the  new  harbour  works  at 
Walvis,  which  are  designed  to  berth  the  larger  steamers.  A  sum  of  £600,000 
has  been  set  aside  for  these  harbour  improvements.  The  South  African  Rail- 
ways have,  in  addition,  constructed  two  freight  sheds,  each  800  by  75  feet, 
which  should  eliminate  the  possibility  of  congestion  for  some  time  to  come. 
Walvis  Bay  serves  the  northern  portion  of  'South- West  Africa  and  Luderitz  the 
southern.  Both  harbours  are  surrounded  by  desert  and,  in  themselves,  will 
never  be'  anything  but  ocean  outlets  for  the  interior.  Walvis,  however,  is  the 
nearest  British  port  to  Europe,  and  with  the  development  of  South-West  and  the 
Union  a  bright  future  is  predicted  for  it.  A  large  cold  storage  plant  has  been 
erected  there,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  export  of  chilled  and  frozen 
beef  and  mutton.   At  present  this  is  confined  mainly  to  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  direct  shipments  to  these  ports  from  the  northern 
European  countries,  served  by  the'  Woermann  Line,  all  other  cargoes  must  be 
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transhipped  at  Cape  Town.  The  bulk  of  this  business  is  handled  here  by  the 
Thesen  Line.  Transhipment  rates  per  cubic  ton  at  Cape  Town  are  5s.  6d.; 
dock  dues,  Is.  3d.;  and  general  cargo  rate,  Cape  Town  to  Walvis  35s.,  and  to 
Luderitz  30s.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  direct  imports  from  over- 
seas enters  through  Walvis  and  Luderitz,  the  remainder  entering  via  the  Union. 
Of  this  amount,  Germany,  due  mainly  to  the  direct  shipping  service,  obtain.-  60 
per  cent.  All  Canadian  goods  for  South -West  Africa  must  be  shipped  to  Cape 
Town  for  transhipment  either  by  sea  or  rail.  The  Woermann  Line  on  the  return 
journey  to  Europe'  calls  at  Southampton,  there  picking  up  cargo  for  Walvis 
and  Luderitz,  but  this  entails  a  journey  to  Hamburg  before  starting  again  for 
South-West  Africa,  and  does  not  offer  any  cheaper  mode  of  shipment  than  direct 
to  Cape  Town. 

South-West  Africa  has  only  one  rail  outlet,  viz.,  to  the  Union,  joining  the 
Cape'  Town-Johannesburg  line  at  De  Aar,  the  terminus  being  Walvis  Bay.  A 
branch  line  runs  to  Luderitz  from  Seahein  and  a  two-foot  gauge  line  serves 
Tsumeb  and  Grootfontein  in  the  north,  tapping  the  copper  and  vanadium  mines 
in  this  district  and  the  tin  mines  around  Omaruru  and  Karibib.  From  Wind- 
hoek a  line  is  being  built  eastward  to  Witvlei,  and  public  opinion  favours  the 
continuation  of  this  line  through  Bechuanaland  and  the  Kalahari  desert  to 
Mafeking  or  Buluwayo.  At  present  this  area  is  entirely  unserved  by  railways 
and  there  are  no  engineering  problems  of  any  importance  to  hinder  rapid  con- 
struction. The  project,  however,  is  not  favourably  looked  upon  by  the  Union 
authorities.  Such  a  railway  would  undoubtedly  draw  away  from  Union  ports  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  upper  Union  and  Rhodesian  traffic  to  the  port  of 
Walvis  Bay,  but  would  constitute  a  serious  rival  to  the  Benguelia  railway  which 
is  now  being  built  through  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Angola  to  Lobito  Bay.  As 
well,  it  would  open  up  Bechuanaland,  which  is  an  excellent  grazing  country  for 
cattle.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  British  protectorate,  and  Rhodesian  or  British 
money  will  probably  build  this  railway,  if  it  is  ever  built. 

To  supplement  the  railways  there  are  several  road  motor  services  which 
serve  various  parts  of  the  country,  one  of  which  operates  for  a  distance  of  145 
miles  from  Windhoek.  Goods  are  conveyed  to  outlying  parts  and  cream  col- 
lected on  the  return  journey.  The  institution  of  these  services  has  made  pos- 
sible the  rapid  development  of  the  dairying  industry.  The'  territory  is  well 
served  by  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services. 

Parcel  post  charges  to  South-West  Africa  from  overseas  are  identical  with 
those  to  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  postal  regulations.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  within  a  year  or  so  an  aerial  passenger  and  mail  service  may  be' 
established  between  Walvis,  Windhoek,  and  Johannesburg.  This  would  mean 
a  change  in  the  present  mail  contract  and  the  calling  at  Walvis  Bay  of  the  Union 
Castle  Steamship  boats,  thereby  providing  a  regular  direct  service  from  South- 
ampton. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Cape  Town  is  the  main  distributing  centre  for  South-West  Africa,  with 
Walvis  Bay  next  in  importance,  followed  by  Luderitz.  Apart  from  direct  imports 
through  the  two  ports,  all  goods  are  transhipped  at  Cape  Town  for  conveyance 
by  sea  or  rail.  The  South  African  Railways  offer  competitive  rail  rates,  and  it 
is  usually  cheaper  to  ship  by  rail  to  inland  points  more  than  250  miles  from 
the  coast  than  by  sea  and  rail  through  the'  ports. 

With  the  exception  of  about  six  small  soft  goods  wholesalers  at  the  ports 
who  deal  mainly  in  kaffir  truck,  such  as  cheap  blue  prints,  cotton  blankets,  etc., 
of  German  origin,  there  is  no  wholesale  trade  in  the  territory.  Few  stocks  of 
any  kinds  of  produce  are  kept  in  the  country,  the  merchants  drawing  on  Union 
wholesalers  for  their  requirements  or  importing  direct  from  overseas  in  small 
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quantities.  All  the  large  wholesalers  in  Cape  Town  cover  the  territory 
thoroughly,  and  some  maintain  sample  rooms  in  Windhoek.  The  latter  town, 
although  it  is  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  administrative  capital  of  South- 
West,  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  distributing  centre.  One  branch  of  a  large 
German  firm  carries  small  stocks  of  hardware  in  Windhoek,  and  the  large  Anglo- 
Swiss  condensed  milk  combine  keep  stocks  at  Walvis  Bay,  thereby  almost 
monopolizing  the  milk  trade  of  the  territory.  It  is  expected  that  a  Windhoek 
firm  will  shortly  establish  a  wholesale  grocery  depot  in  Walvis  Bay,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  territory. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  agency  community  which  works  on  direct  representa- 
tion of  foreign  firms.  Only  four  agents  are  listed  as  representing  foreign  firms 
direct,  and  these  represent  German  firms  exclusively.  The  territory  cannot  as 
yet  be  regarded  as  an  area  separate  from  the  Union  and  all  agents,  except  the 
four  mentioned  above,  represent,  for  South-West,  only  Union  firms,  or  act  as  sub- 
agents  of  Union  firms  who  hold  overseas  agencies. 

The  present  population  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  either  an  important 
wholesale  or  agency  community,  and  in  consequence  the  trade  of  South-West 
must,  for  the  present,  be  classed  as  retail  only.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
ports  and  Windhoek,  practically  all  trading  is  of  a  general  rather  than  a  special- 
ized nature.  Windhoek,  the  largest  centre  (population  3,500),  has  advanced 
further  in  this  regard  than  any  other  town,  but  the  nature  of  its  specialist  trades 
is  only  that  usually  prevailing  in  small  towns,  the  general  divisions  being 
groceries,  soft  goods,  and  hardware.  The  general  merchant  is  still  the  most 
important  trading  factor  in  South-West. 

Union  agents  of  overseas  firms  commonly  stipulate  that  South-West  is  to  be 
included  in  their  agency  contracts  and  usually  visit  the  main  centres  at  least 
once  a  year.  The  lack  of  a  general  wholesale  community,  however,  prevents  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  area,  the  number  of  direct  importers  of  any  importance 
being  'insignificant.  Further,  so  many  of  the  needs  of  South-West  are  sup- 
plied from  Union  wholesale  stocks  that  an  approach  to  any  South-West  general 
trader  by  the  agent  is  regarded  by  the  South  African  wholesaler  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  rights. 

TARIFF,  DOCUMENTATION,  FINANCE 

South-WTest  Africa,  including  the  British  territory  of  Walvis  Bay,  is  adminis- 
tered under  the  South  African  tariff  in  full.  All  changes  in  this  tariff  are  imme- 
diately applicable,  without  reserve  in  any  respect^  to  South-West.  For  Customs 
purposes,  South-West  is  treated  almost  as  a  province  of  the  Union,  except  that 
separate  figures  of  imports  and  exports  are  recorded.  All  customs  administra- 
tion is  centralized  at  Pretoria,  and  is  directed  through  a  Department  of  Cus- 
toms and  Revenue  at  Windhoek.  Documentation  requirements  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  obtaining  on  shipments  to  the  Union. 

South-West,  like  any  other  country  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  seasonal 
income,  is  one  of  extended  credits.  With  the  exception  of  the  diamond  industry 
at  Luderitz,  which  provides  regularly  a  certain  amount  of  cash  as  wages,  pay- 
ments due  from  other  industries  must  depend  on  the  seasonal  sale  of  wool,  sheep, 
and  cattle.  The  result  is  an  extended  credit  system  wherein  as  long  as  120  days 
is  given  to  merchants  by  Union  wholesalers.  The  usual  period  runs  from  sixty 
to  ninety  days.  The  financing  of  overseas  imports  rests  on  a  better  basis,  but 
comparatively  little  is  done  direct.  The  principal  direct  importers  all  finance 
through  Hamburg.  One  or  two  of  these  have  similar  connections  in  London 
and  New  York,  but  most  of  the  overseas  drafts  are  German,  a  legacy  from  pre- 
war days  when  many  German  firms  operated  branches  in  the  territory.  To-day 
they  are  less  numerous  than  formerly,  but  practically  the  entire  overseas  busi- 
ness of  all  those  remaining  is  handled  from  their  head  offices  in  Germany.  Direct 
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financing  between  overseas  manufacturer  and  importer  is  usually  on  sight  or 
thirty-day  drafts.  As  yet  there  is  very  little  of  this,  but  as  the  country  pro- 
gresses it  should  increase.  This  will  depend,  however,  on  the  growth  of  a  whole- 
gale  community  which  can  offer  the  same  terms  as  are  now  obtained  from  Union 
firms. 

TRADING  LICENSES 

Licenses  issued  for  trading  in  the  Union  are  not  applicable  to  South-West 
Africa.  Separate  licenses  are  required  and  these  are  issued  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  that  obtaining  in  the  Union.  An  importer  is  charged  a  minimum  of 
£10  per  annum  and,  in  addition,  for  every  £100  or  part  thereof  exceeding  a 
total  import  of  £1,200  per  annum  an  extra  £1  is  charged.  This  charge  applies 
only  to  traders  who  import  on  their  own  behalf,  and  not  to  companies  who  do 
not  import  for  resale  purposes.  Any  goods  imported  from  a  Union  firm  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  already  paid  a  similar  South  African  tax  on  the  goods 
in  question  are  exempt.  The  importer's  tax  is  in  addition  to  all  other  licenses 
ordinarily  applicable.  Agents  of  foreign  firms  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  £25  or  half- 
yearly  £12  10s.  The  half-yearly  tax  may  be  issued  only  on  and  after  July  1. 
It  is  required  by  every  person  who  sells,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  goods  of  a  firm 
whose  place  of  business  is  not  in  South  or  South-West  Africa,  but  it  is  not 
required  for  goods  sold  on  consignment.  Deputy-  or  sub-agents  must  similarly 
have  the  full  license. 

Commercial  travellers  are  charged  £5  yearly  or  £2  10s.  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  for  soliciting  orders,  on  behalf  of  any  firm  outside  South-West  Africa, 
from  other  than  licensed  dealers  or  tradesmen.  Travellers  soliciting  orders  for 
agricultural  machinery  are  excepted.  Agents  of  foreign  firms  do  not  require 
this  license  in  addition  to  their  own. 

ADVERTISING 

This  is  confined  to  the  weekly  papers,  theatre  programs  and  slides,  and  the 
usual  roadside  notices  near  the  towns.  There  are  three  small  weeklies  in  German 
— one  in  each  of  Windhoek,  Swakopmund,  and  Luderitz — and  one  English  and 
one  Afrikaans  in  Windhoek.  The  important  Union  dailies  have  a  fair  circula- 
tion in  the  territory,  and  this  is  probably  as  good  a  medium  as  any  whereby 
the  trading  community  may  be  reached. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REQUIREMENTS  OF  FRUIT  WRAPPING 

TISSUE  PAPERS 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  27,  1928. — South  African  fruit  industries  are  developing 
very  rapidly.  In  1927  the  Union  exported  838,703  cases  of  citrus  fruit  and 
1,696,015  of  fresh  deciduous  fruit.  Within  a  few  years  South  Africa  will  have 
5,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  for  export.  This  entire  trade  is  at  present  with  Great 
Britain. 

While  oranges  and  other  fresh  fruits  are  not  affected  by  the  British  prefer- 
ential rebates,  dried  and  candied  fruits,  and  a  number  of  other  South  African 
products,  have  benefited  greatly  from  such  concessions.  Moreover,  the  work 
of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  in  advertising  Sbuth  African  produce  is  deeply 
appreciated.  As  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  for  such  assistance,  South  African 
fruit  growers  wish  to  reciprocate  by  buying  all  their  material  within  the  Empire. 
The  more  important  co-operatives  have  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  all 
exporters  to  ship  an  all-Empire  product;  that  is,  fruit,  containers,  and  wrappers 
alike  to  be  British  in  origin. 
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In  this  connection  the  matter  of  fruit  wrappers  has  been  raised.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  South  African  duties  upon  all  printed  matter  (6d.  per  pound  or  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  should  be  the  greater),  it  is  not  feasible  to  import 
printed  fruit  wrappers.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  local  manufacturers 
specializing  in  the  production  of  such  wrappers.  One  or  two  plants  operate  a 
number  of  machines,  each  with  a  daily  output  of  one  million.  These  manu- 
facturers have  signified  a  willingness  to  purchase  Empire  tissues  if  they  are 
available. 

At  present  over  four-fifths  of  their  requirements  are  purchased  in  reels, 
and  the  remainder  in  flat  tissues.  For  the  reds  the  specification  is  in  even- 
numbered  widths,  from  18  inches  to  30  inches  with  one  odd-numbered  width, 
which  is  27  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  reels  should  not  exceed  24  inches,  with 
a  2|-inch  core.  The  paper  must  be  a  pure  sulphite,  in  whites  and  pinks,  with  a 
bursting  strain  of  7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  weight  of  from  21  to  22 
grammes  per  square  metre.  The  flat  tissue  is  bought  in  the  following  sizes:  18 
inches  by  27  inches,  20  inches  by  30  inches,  24  inches  by  32  inches,  24  inches 
by  36  inches.  The  specifications  as  to  bursting  strain,  weight,  and  colour,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  reels.  Samples  of  these  papers  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained'  upon  request. 

At  the  moment  all  the  imports  originate  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  principal 
importers  is  paying  £25  2s.  6d.  ($122.28)  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.,  Gothenburg,  with 
freight  to  the  South  African  range  of  ports  from  £2  15s.  ($13.38)  to  £3  ($14.60). 
These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  competition  which  is  to  be  met.  The 
buyers  pay  cash  in  London  for  their  purchases  and  they  are  most  anxious  to 
obtain  Canadian  sources  of  supply.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Cape 
Town  is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  trial  orders. 

[Mr.  Stevens  will  be  arriving  in  Canada  in  October  and  will  be  pleased  to  interview 
any  interested  exporters. — Editor.] 

WEST  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  11,  1928. — West  Africa  from  the  point  of  view  of  Can- 
adian exporters  is  taken  to  include  the  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of 
Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia,  with  a  total  population 
estimated  at  21,083,896,  of  whom  all  but  some  9,000  are  natives.  In  view  of 
their  relatively  low  purchasing  power,  fish  in  the  cheaper  varieties  and  grades 
finds  a  ready  market.  The  position  of  the  natives  is  reported  as  rapidly  improv- 
ing and  the  outlet  for  the  higher  grades,  particularly  of  canned  fish,  should 
improve  considerably  in  the  future. 

IMPORTS 

That  the  demand  for  fish  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  has  increased  in 
recent  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  statistics  of  imports  for  the  years 
1922-6  inclusive:— 

NIGERIA 

1022  1923  1924  1925  1926 


Canned  or  preserved     £  63,393       £  75,863       £  84,692 

Dried,  salted,  etc  ,     468.414         482.173  479,718 

Fresh     1,010  1,380  1.482 


Fish  of  all  kinds  . .   .  .    £201,432       £276,817  £532,817  £559,416  £565,392 

THE  GOLD  COAST 

Canned  or  preserved                                  £  90,521  £127,876  £133,305  £  99,042 

Dried,  salted,  etc                     £  29.451          57,461  59,843  58,971  69.454 

Fresh                                                              648  996  845   


Fish  of  all  kinds  ....    £  29,451       £148,630       £188,715       £193,121  £168,496 
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Imports  of  canned  fish  into  Gambia  in  1925  amounted  to  £1,365  while 
imports  of  dried  fish  were  valued  at  £44  only.  Imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds  into 
Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  £5,108  in  1923.   These  are  the  latest  figures  available. 

The  chief  suppliers  of  canned  and  dried  fish  to  Nigeria  in  1926  were  afl 
follows: — 

Norway  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Spain  

France   

Holland  

Canada   

United  States  


Canned  or 

Driod. 

Preserved 

Salted,  etc. 

£223,486 

£39,697 

64.478 

22,242 

135;548 

18.172 

22.512 

12,706 

1,224 

1,107 

While  Germany  is  credited  with  exports  of  dried  fish  to  Nigeria  amounting 
to  £135,548,  the  fish  is  largely  of  Norwegian  origin  which  is  packed  by  Ham- 
burg firms. 

The  main  sources  of  supply  for  the  Gold  Coast  in  1925  were: — 

Canned  or  Dried, 

Preserved  Salted,  etc. 

United  Kingdom                                                             £76,052  £  1,334 

Canary  Islands     47,354 

Holland   13.990   

Portugal   6,393   

United  States   6,787   

Ivory  Coast   7.728 


As  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the  dried  and  cured  fish  shipped  to  Nigeria  comes 
from  Norway.  It  is  of  three  varieties,  split  sei,  round  cod  (head  removed)  and 
split  and  round  haddock,  and  is  shipped  mainly  from  the  northern  part  of  Nor- 
way where  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  curing  of  the  fish.  The 
curing,  which  is  most  important  in  view  of  the  tropical  climate  of  West  Africa, 
is  done  without  salt,  the  fish  being  hung  on  lines  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
for  long  periods  and  when  ready  for  shipment  are  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
When  cured  in  this  manner  the  fish  will  keep,  it  is  reported,  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  West  Africa  for  from  three  to  six  months. 

All  three  varieties  of  dried  fish  are  graded  according  to  the  same  standards  in 
lengths  as  follows:  20-30  cc;  30-40  cc;  40-50  cc;  and  50-60  cc  In  addition  to 
these  grades,  prices  are  also  quoted  in  lengths  of  30-50  cc,  40-60  cc,  and  50-70  cc. 
Quotations  of  course  within  the  narrower  limits  are  slightly  higher.  The  20-30  cc 
grade  commands  the  highest  prices  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  30-40  cc 
grade.  There  is  rather  a  heavy  discount  on  fish  in  the  larger  sizes.  Prices  fluc- 
tuate within  wide  limits  due  not  only  to  the  supplies  available  but  because  of 
variations  in  demand.  Cod  is  at  a  premium  this  season  as  compared1  with  sei  and 
haddock,  due  to  the  native  preference  for  this  variety.  This  situation  is  only 
temporary,  however,  as  the  preference  of  the  natives  is  subject  to  change  and 
consequently  no  definite  relation  can  be  given  with  regard  to  prices  as  between 
the  three  varieties.  The  dried  fish  is  packed  in  bales  of  45  kilos.  The  bale  is 
bound  with  two  strands  of  rather  heavy  galvanized  wire  and  then  wrapped  with 
rough  canvas. 

The  dried  fish  from  the  Canary  Islands  goes  mainly  to  the  Gold  Coast  where 
it  is  used  to  supplement  the  local  catch.  The  Canary  Island  fish  is  of  two  types; 
the  first,  similar  to  the  cod,  is  a  large  fish  varying  from  45-115  cc.  in  length. 
The  other  class  is  composed  of  a  mixed  variety  of  native  fish  which  sell  very 
cheaply,  and  for  that  reason  firms  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility of  Canadian  exporters  competing. 
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There  is  a  very  limited  trade  done  in  pickled  herring  in  barrels.  Firms  here 
state  that  very  few  shipments  are  made  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fish  will  not 
keep  in  the  tropical  climate  once  the  barrels  are  opened.  In  times  of  poor  trade, 
imports  of  dried  fish  tend  to  increase  but  when  the  natives  have  any  surplus 
money  they  buy  canned  fish.  There  is  a  limited  demand  from  the  European 
population  for  all  the  higher  grades  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  cheaper 
varieties.  The  lower  grades  of  chum  salmon  appear  to  be  favoured,  the  best 
selling  sizes  being  the  J  and  1 -pound  tall  tins.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand 
for  sardines,  Portugal  being  the  chief  Canadian  competitor. 

The  United  Kingdom  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  canned  herring, 
while  Norway  supplies  the  lower  grades.  The  demand  is  for  1-pound  and 
^-pound  tall  and  flat  tins,  and  as  in  the  case  of  all  canned  goods,  the  label  goes 
a  long  way  with  the  natives.  It  should  be  clear  and  bright  and  preferably 
picture  the  fish. 

There  is  no  duty  levied  on  fish  entering  the  British  West  African  Colonies 
irrespective  of  country  of  origin. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927* 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

Imported  Commodities 

CATTLE  FOOD 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  August  7,  1928. — Imports  under  this  head  were  com- 
posed of  bran  and  middlings,  of  which  279,200  pounds  valued  at  £1,590,  the 
United  States  supplying  roughly  55  per  cent,  and  Canada  about  the  entire 
remainder.  Total  imports  were  nearly  100,000  pounds  less  than  in  1926,  the 
explanation  being  that  1927  was  a  very  good  year  for  agriculture,  and  that 
unusually  large  quantities  of  such  stock  feeds  as  maize  and  guinea  grass  were 
produced  locally. 

CHEESE 

The  Jamaican  demand  for  this  foodstuff  was  supplied  mainly  by  Canada. 
Of  a  total  of  365,422  pounds,  valued  at  £23,468,  imported  in  1927,  Canada 
shipped  290,065  pounds,  worth  £18,651,  and  the  United  States  the  remainder. 
Although  total  importations  were  slightly  less  than  in  1926 — due  to  increased 
local  production  of  foodstuffs  in  1927 — values  were  greater.  Canada's  ship- 
ments in  1927  represent  a  great  increase  over  those  of  1926,  when  she  supplied 
only  96,435  pounds  worth  £5,224,  and  when  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  276,538  pounds  valued  at  £14,979,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1927 
importations  from  the  United  States  fell  to  60,824  pounds,  equal  to  £3,891  in 
value.  The  chief  reason  for  this  remarkable  diversion  of  trade  is  the  increased 
tariff  preference  accorded  by  Jamaica  to  Canadian  cheese,  in  terms  of  the  1925 
Agreement,  such  preference  having  come  into  effect  in  April,  1927.  Prior  to 
that  date  Jamaican  duties  on  cheese  were,  per  100  pounds  12s.  6d.  preferential 
and  16s.  8d.  general;  since  then  they  have  been  per  100  pounds  8s.  4d.  prefer- 
ential and  16s.  8d.  general.    (Canadian  cheese  pays  the  preferential  rate.) 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  import  trade  of  the 
Colony,  was  published  in  No.  1280  (August  11);  the  second,  "Notes  on  Imported  Commodities," 
was  published  in  No.  1282  (August  25). 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Importations  in  1927  totalled  86,255  barrels,  valued  at  £46,617,  a  decrease 
of  about  14,000  barrels  as  compared  with  1927.  Canada  supplied  14,459  bar- 
rels, valued  at  £7,823,  and  the  United  Kingdom  53,476  barrels,  worth  £28,819. 
Canadian  shipments  were  about  2,000  barrels  more  than  in  1926,  but  English 
supplies  decreased  by  over  22,000  barrels.  Noteworthy  in  the  1927  statistics 
are  8,535  barrels,  worth  £4,602,  from  Belgium,  and  9,580  barrels  worth  £5,263, 
from  Germany — in  each  case  more  than  double  the  1926  importations  from  these 
countries.  European  cement  is  considered  to  be  practically  as  good  as  English 
or  Canadian,  and  is  often  quoted  to  the  trade  at  cheaper  prices. 

CHEMICALS 

Of  calcium  carbide,  importations  in  1927  were  less  than  half  those  of  1926. 
Of  a  total  of  61,146  pounds,  valued  at  £562,  brought  in  during  the  former  year, 
Canada  supplied  33,540  pounds  worth  £285,  and  the  United  States  almost  the 
entire  remainder.  Insecticides  and  vermicides,  of  a  gross  value  of  £3,535,  were 
brought  in  during  1927,  this  trade  being  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  in  the  proportions  of  two  to  one  respectively. 

CHIN  AWARE  AND  POTTERY 

Total  importations  were  worth  £19,925,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plied £8,289,  Germany  £8,354,  and  the  United  States  £2,198.  The  bulk  of  these 
goods  consisted  of  very  cheap  articles,  which  apparently  are  not  produced  in 
Canada. 

CONFECTIONERY 

In  the  year  under  review  a  total  of  639,354  pounds  valued  at  £25,075,  was 
imported.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  449,550  pounds,  worth  £16,425, 
the  United  States  151,195  pounds,  valued  at  £6,484,  and  Canada  the  greater 
portion  of  the  balance.  The  hold  of  England  and  the  United  States  on  this  trade 
is  due  to  excellent  quality,  low  prices  and  established  custom.  Special  care  is 
necessary  in  the  packing  of  confectionery  for  the  tropics,  and  in  this  matter  the 
practice  of  English  and  American  manufacturers  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  An 
increase  in  Canada's  share  of  this  business  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
her  manufacturers  can  "  go  one  better,"  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a 
merchant  to  divert  his  custom  from  a  source  that  has  been  giving  him  satis- 
factory service  for  years. 

CORDAGE  AND  TWINE 

Importations  of  these  goods  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  past 
four  years.  In  1927,  of  a  total  of  539,896  pounds,  valued  at  £9,399,  Canada 
supplied  86,255  pounds  worth  £2,504;  the  United  Kingdom  44,289  pounds,  worth 
£1,426;  the  United  States  13,810  pounds,  worth  £701;  Holland  174,778  pounds, 
worth  £2,665;  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  215,633 
pounds,  worth  £1,958.  These  supplies  consisted  of  rope  for  use  mainly  by  sail- 
ing vessels,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  engaged  in  the  coastal  trade. 
The  English  and  Canadian  rope  was  better  in  quality  and  higher  in  price  than 
that  imported  from  the  other  countries  named.  Sisal  hemp  is  grown  in  Jamaica 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  rope  is  locally  manufactured  from  this  material. 
To  protect  this  industry,  the  tariff  was  altered  in  1927  from  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  l^d.  per  pound  preferential,  and  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2d. 
per  pound  general, — a  fairly  large  increase.  The  expansion  of  the  local  indus- 
try will  tend  to  further  reduce  imports.  In  twine,  total  importations  of  58,564 
pounds,  valued  at  £5,523,  were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  Canada's  share  being  negligible. 
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FISH 

Fish  of  all  kinds  form  an  important  part  of  Canada's  exports  to  Jamaica 
and  of  Jamaica's  total  import  trade.  Hence  the  complete  statistics  for  1926  and 
1927  are  given  hereunder: — 

Al         •              TV    11    s3  1926  1927 

Alewives,  Pickled — 

Total  lbs.  733,800  807.900 

v         n       1                                                         £  8'256  ^6g3 

irom  Canada  lbs.  709,400  779,500 

xt     £       11     j                                ,   £  7'981  6,433 

From  Newfoundland  lbs.  2,400  28,400 

£  27  250 

From  United  States  lbs.  22,000 

£  248 

Fish,  Canned — 

Total  lbs.  1,083,824  1,235,454 

~       _                                                £  32,402  38,502 

From  Canada  lbs.  593,886  688,551 

-py  .    _  __ .     ,                                  £  16,436  19,568 

From  United  Kingdom  lbs.  361,168  374,176 

_                                                             £  9,586  11.471 

From  United  States  lbs.  110,032  140^044 

^                                                             £  5,243  5.868 

From  Norway  lbs.  9,246  17,015 

Fish.  Dried,  Salted—  425  5" 

Total  lbs.  14,002,227  17,054,085 

£  259.821  261  232 

From  Canada  lbs.  6,168'jl05  6,703*000 

w            ■                                          £  114,459  102,919 

From  Newfoundland  lbs.  7,732.853  10,318,924 

TT     .      ^.  ,  ,  ,                                              £  143^65  157.822 
Herring,  Pickled — 

Total  lbs.  3,111,980  2,973,342 

£  29.012  20,296 

From  Canada  lbs.  2,689,700  2,148,415 

£  25,074  15,782 

From  Newfoundland  lbs.  347.200  644,800 

£  3,237  4,513 

From  Norway  lbs.  54,200   

£  506   

Herring,  Smoked — 

Total  lbs.  68.368  60,816 

£  1,424  864 

From  Canada  lbs.  45,335  40,366 

£  944  '493 

From  United  Kingdom  lbs.  22,058  17,736 

£  460  '324 

From  United  States  lbs.  975  2,714 

£  20  47 

Mackerel,  Pickled — 

Total  lbs.  4,545,500  3,099,100 

£  68,183  43,557 

From  Canada  lbs.  4,533,900  3,065,800 

£  68,009  43,064 

From  Newfoundland  lbs.  2,000  33,000 

£  30  488 

Salmon  and  Trout,  Pickled — 

Total  lbs.  63,689  99,831 

£  1,593  2,281 

From  Canada  lbs.  59,081  90,671 

£  1,478  2,072 

From  Newfoundland  lbs.  4,600  9.160 

£  115  209 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1927  Canada  was  Jamaica's  chief  source  of 
supply  for  all  these  items,  with  the  single  exception  of  dried  salted  fish,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  cod.  This,  however,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable 

item.  Dried  salted  codfish  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  Jamaica's  staple 
foods,  being  especially  popular  amongst  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes,  who 

form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  At  one  time  this  business  was  virtually  a 
Canadian  monopoly,  but  of  late  years  Canada  has  been  steadily  losing  ground 
to  Newfoundland.    The  latter's  shipments  in  1927  were  nearly  three  million 
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pounds  weight  in  excess  of  those  of  1926,  and  almost  double  those  of  1924.  It 
is  true  that  importations  from  Canada  in  1927,  as  compared  with  1924,  show 
a  gain  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  weight,  but  this  gain  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  great  increase  in  total  importations  during  this  period. 
In  1921  Newfoundland  supplied  only  1,233,290  pounds;  in  1922  her  share  of 
the  trade  rose  to  4,313,810  pounds;  in  1923  it  was  6,599,953  pounds;  in  1924, 
5,210,416  pounds,  and  in  1925,  5,246,939  pounds.  In  1926  it  jumped  to  7,732,853 
pounds  and  last  year  reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  10,318,924  pounds, 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Low  price  supplies  the  main  reason  for  Newfoundland's  supremacy.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Newfoundland  fish  is  invariably  quoted  at  lower 
figures  than  Canadian,  and  it  is  then  that  heavy  shipments  from  St.  John's 
occur.  The  reason  for  such  lower  prices  seems  to  be  the  periodical  depression 
of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Brazilian  markets.  Newfoundland 
shippers,  in  order  to  obtain  ready  money,  are  then  willing  to  make  very  low 
quotations  on  shipments  to  Jamaica,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  higher  prices  when  stocks  become  low.  In  addition,  delivery  from 
Newfoundland  is  quicker  than  from  Canada.  There  is  practically  a  weekly 
service  between  St.  John's  and  Kingston,  the  fish  being  sent  by  the  Red  Cross 
Line  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Jamaica.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of 
the  Canadian  fish  is  shipped  by  the  Pickford  &  Black  Line  from  Halifax,  which 
touches  Jamaica  only  once  a  fortnight.  Although  freight  rates  by  this  route 
are  lower  than  via  New  York,  Newfoundland  shippers  seem  to  find  the  quicker 
trade  a  sufficient  compensation. 

Another  important  factor  in  Newfoundland's  present  position  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extension  to  her  by  Jamaica  of  the  same  amount  of  tariff  prefer- 
ence as  is  accorded  to  Canada.  This  was  done  by  the  Jamaica  Legislative 
Council  about  five  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  then  Newfoundland  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  had  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  Jamaica.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  Jamaican  tariff  on  dried  codfish  was,  per  100  pounds,  4s  8d  general 
(applicable  to  importations  from  Newfoundland)  and  3s  6d  preferential  (applic- 
able to  Canadian  supplies).  Under  the  1925  Trade  Agreement  (applicable  in 
Jamaica  as  from  April,  1927),  the  general  rate  was  raised  to  7s  per  100  pounds, 
the  preferential  rate  remaining  unchanged  but  since  Newfoundland  is  Canada's 
chief  competitor  (importations  from  other  countries  being  negligible),  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  preference  is  valueless  to  Canada.  The  increased  preferences 
granted  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of  fish  have  not  resulted  in  any  notable 
increase  in  shipments  from  Canada,  whose  position  in  this  business  (save  in 
the  case  of  canned  fish)  was  already  predominant.  These  extra  preferences, 
however,  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  any  competition  that  may  arise.  Of 
canned  fish,  Canada's  shipments  to  Jamaica  in  1927  were  more  than  double 
what  they  were  in  1924.  Direct  steamship  communication  between  Vancouver 
and  Kingston  has  served  to  stimulate  this  development. 

GLASS   BOTTLES,    LAMPS,    CHIMNEYS   AND   TABLE  GLASSWARE 

Goods  of  this  nature  were  imported  from  all  sources  into  Jamaica  during 
1927  to  the  extent  of  £27,713'.  Germany  supplied  one-half  of  this  trade, 
Canada  slightly  less  than  one-tenth,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  the  remainder.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  consisted  largely  of  bottles. 
Germany's  favourable  position  is  due  to  low  prices. 

GRAIN,  i.e.,  OATS 

A  total  of  1,857,341  pounds,  valued  at  £8,990,  was  imported,  Canada 
supplying  over  nine-tenths  and  the  United  States  the  remainder.    As  in  the 
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case  of  bran  and  middlings,  heavy  local  crops  of  cattle  feed  in  1927  caused 
some  decline  in  imports  as  compared  with  1926. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

As  this  commodity  bulks  large  in  the  total  import  trade  of  Jamaica  and 
also  in  the  total  exports  from  Canada  to  this  country,  the  figures  for  1926 
and  1927  are  given  below  in  detail: — 

Total  (bags  of  196  lbs.)  289,752  332,294 

£  598,334  527.024 

From  Canada  bags  166.990  221,555 

£  344  499  351  388 

From  United  States  bags  122/702  110J33 

£  253,711  175,626 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1927  Canada  supplied  over  66  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican 
demand  as  regards  both  quantity  and  value.  In  1922  she  had  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  this  trade.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase'  in  importa- 
tions1 from  the  Dominion,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  importations  from 
the  United  States.  Canada's  position  was  further  strengthened  in  April,  1927, 
when  the  Jamaican  Customs  Tariff  on  flour  imported  from  foreign  countries 
was  raised  to  9s.  per  bag  of  196  pounds,  thus  giving  Canadian  flour  a  preference 
of  2s.  per  bag,  as  provided  by  the  1925  agreement. 

Canada's  strength  in  this  trade  lies  entirely  in  first  grade  flours,  which  are 
gold  to  the  best  bakeries  in  the  country.  One  or  two  of  these  will  have  nothing 
but  best  Canadian  bakers'  patents.  It  is  now  recognized  that  flour  of  this 
grade  makes  more  and  better  bread  than  any  other.  A  few  American  brands 
of  this  class  are  sold,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  demand,  45  or  50 
per  cent,  is  supplied  by  Canada.  The  American  brands  referred  to  are  produced 
by  millers  in  the  Minneapolis  district,  who  sell  practically  all  over  the  world, 
and  whose  products  and  services  represent  a  high  level  of  milling  experience. 
These  American  flours,  the  sales  of  which  amount  to  about  30,000  bags  annually, 
retain  their  hold  on  the  market,  not  because  they  are  better  than,  or  even  as 
good  as,  Canadian  hard  patents,  but  because  of  the  excellent  ©ales  service  and 
general  business  methods  of  the  American  mills.  A  few  years  ago,  Canadian 
exporters  were  not  so  efficient  in  this  regard,  but  to-day  the  practice  of  the 
leading  mills  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

There  are  two  other  grades  of  flour  sold  in  Jamaica,  viz.,  "  counter  "  or 
"  family  "  flour,  a  white,  soft  and  usually  unbleached  grade,  retailed  over  the 
counter  and  sold  to  small  bakers,  who  convert  it  into  "  Johnny  cakes"  (a 
kind  of  dumpling)  and  the  like;  and  a  still  lower  quality,  darker  in  grade, 
sometimes  called  "  Red  Dog  "  and  used  by  the  peasantry  for  home  consumption. 
It  is  in  these  two  grades  (which  between  them  account  for  the  other  half  of 
the  Jamaican  demand)  that  the  strength  of  the  United  States  lies.  There  is 
some  Canadian  competition  in  the  "  counter  "  flour  trade,  but  much  business  is 
lost  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  product  is  not  bleached,  as  is  the  American. 
American  second-grade  flours  are  all  very  white,  and  since  third-grade  flours 
are  dark,  local  prejudice  is  inclined  to  regard  Canadian  second-grade  flours, 
naturally  fairly  dark  in  colour,  as  third-grade  under  another  name.  Disputes 
between  Canadian  shippers  and  Jamaican  buyers  have  been  known  to  arise 
from  this  cause. 

Further,  the  Canadian  mills  do  not  seem,  as  a  whole,  to  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  market  continuously.  Only  with  increased  milling  of  the  higher 
sxrade  flour  will  they  be  able  to  produce  more  of  the  lower  grade. ^  As  the 
United  States  produces  much  more  flour  than  does  Canada,  her  mills  have 
olenty  of  residue  for  supplying  this  and  other  markets  with  the  lower  grades 
It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  more  frequent  steamship  communication 
between  Jamaica  and  the  United  State©  assists  the  sale  of  American  flour. 
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CORN  MEAL 

In  1927,  45,616  pounds  of  cornmcal  were  imported  into  Jamaica,  entirely 
from  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  be  a  trade  deserving  the  closer  attention 
of  Canadian  exporters.  Quality  and  price  are  the  two  factors  upon  which  their 
successful  participation  will  depend. 

SPLIT  PEAS 

Of  total  imports  amounting  to  224,986  pounds,  valued  at  £2,419,  Canada 
in  1927  supplied  173,271  pounds  worth  £1,964,  and  India  almost  all  the 
remainder.  The  trade  in  this  article  of  food  is  liable  to  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  varying  seasons  prevalent  in  Jamaica. 

CURRENT  NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  30,  1928. — Official  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  Zealand 
Customs  Department  show  a  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during  the 
quarter  ended  June  30  of  £592,166.  This  figure  is  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
three  month  period  (£635,530)  but  shows  an  improvement  over  the  total  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1927  (£573,543).  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  stood  at  £1,227,696,  a 
total  slightly  less  than  the  value  of  the  first  half  year's  imports  in  1927,  the 
decrease  however,  being  in  sympathy  with  that  shown  in  the  value  of  imports 
from  all  overseas  countries. 

A  comparison  between  total  values  of  imports  into  New7  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  four  quarters  of  any  one  calendar  year  indicates  that  in 
general,  the  first  and  last  quarters  (the  summer  season)  have  been  the  periods 
of  greatest  trade  activity,  while  the  second  quarter  has  most  frequently  shown 
the  minimum  of  import  values.  It  is  of  unusual  significance,  therefore,  to 
note  a  comparatively  small  decrease  during  the  past  three  months  from  that  of 
the  preceding  period  and  an  improvement  in  the  situation  as  it  existed  during 
the  second  quarter  of  last  year.  The  combination  of  these  two  trends  might 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  some  consolidation  in  Canada's  exports  to  New 
Zealand  which  have  shown  such  marked  declines  since  1924. 

A  table  of  import  values  by  quarters  during  the  years  1924  to  1928  is 
appended  to  illustrate  these  tendencies. 

Quarterly  Imports  into  New  Zealand  jrom  Canada,  1924-28 


Quarter  Ended                      1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 

March  £   978.354  £   998.921  £1.097.237  £823.182  £635,530 

June                               840.897  978.123  839.768  573.543  592.3  66 

September                    1.099,405  764,518  654.843  660.557   

December                     1.054.983  1.164,590  839,140  662.105   


The  decline  of  some  £43,000  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  current  year  is  due  largely  to  the  fluctuating 
seasonal  demands  for  a  comparatively  few  commodities.  Such  instances  and 
others  of  interest  are  mentioned  below  in  a  brief  review  of  the  imports  during 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  present  vear  and  the  second  quarter  of 
1927. 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  trade  in  Canadian  canned  salmon  is  carried  on  principally  during  the 
first  and  last  quarters  of  each  vear.  This  fact  accounted  for  a  decrease  from 
£36,000  to  £13,000  between  the  first  and  second  three-monthly  periods  of  1928. 
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The  latter  figure,  however,  is  £7,600  in  excess  of  that  shown  for  the  same  period 
of  1927. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  have  witnessed  an  import  trade 
in  Canadian  flour  which  has  amounted  in  value  to  £40,000.  This  may  be 
compared  with  a  figure  of  some  £11,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927, 
the  substantial  growth  in  the  value  of  this  business  serving  as  an  indication 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments  in  Canadian  business  in 
New  Zealand. 

WOOD  PULP 

Trade  returns  for  the  last  Quarter  show  imports  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada 
valued  at  £7,884.  This  figure  is  not  only  double  the  value  of  all  Canadian  wood 
pulp  imported  during  the  year  1927,  but  is  also  remarkable  in  that  this  trade 
was  only  begun  two  years  ago.  This  rapid  increase  is  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  annual  trade  of  substantial  dimensions. 

APPAREL 

Imports  of  various  commodities  classified  under  this  heading  show  values 
of  £47,000  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928,  £76.000  for  the  preceding  quarter 
and  £33,000  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1927.  This  year's  decrease  is 
accounted  for  principally  by  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  imports  of  gum  boots 
of  £17,000  and  in  that  of  rubber  and  canvas  footwear  of  some  £6,000.  The 
improvement  shown  over  last  year's  trade  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  an  increase 
in  imports  of  hosiery  amounting  to  £9,000  and  to  those  of  gum  boots  amounting 
to  £11,000. 

IRON  AND  .STEEL  BARS,  ETC. 

The  value  of  the  last  quarter's  trade  in  these  raw  materials  stands  at 
£16,639,  a  decrease  of  £5,000  from  the  corresponding  figure  of  1927. 

METAL  MANUFACTURES    (OTHER  THAN  MACHINERY) 

Wrought  iron  pipes  of  less  than  six  inch  diameter  and  plain  fencing  wire, 
the  two  commodities  of  this  class  which  are  outstanding  among  imports  from 
Canada,  account  for  a  total  decline  of  some  £10,000  between  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  present  year.  The  total  value  of  these  imports  during  the  last 
three  months,  however,  (£59,789)  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  shown  for  the 
three  months  ended  June,  1927. 

MACHINERY 

Improved  Canadian  business  in  agricultural  machinery,  vacuum  cleaners 
and  materials  and  parts  for  gas  and  oil  engines  accounts  for  increases  during  the 
last  quarter  over  the  preceding  one  of  almost  £20,000  and  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year  of  £4,000. 

TIMBER 

A  decrease  in  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  is  evident  from  the  comparison 
between  £11,960,  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during  April,  May  and 
June  of  this  year,  with  £17,842  and  £16,341.  the  import  values  for  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year  and  the  preceding  three  months  of  1928.  The 
decrease  is  a  reflection  both  of  the  general  contraction  in  the  trade  and  also  of 
the  increasing  proportion  which  United  States  woods  have  recently  formed  of 
the  total  volume  of  imports. 

PAPER 

The  value  of  the  quarter's  imports  of  paper  of  all  types  was  £102,611,  an 
amount  considerably  in  excess  of  recent  averages.    This  was  due  chiefly  to 
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heavy  shipments  of  newsprint  which  alone  made  up  £78,703  of  the  total.  This 
unusually  high  figure  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  a  small  incoming  volume 
during  the  preceding  three-monthly  period. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

This  classification  of  summary  returns  of  imports  from  Canada  applies 
principally  to  the  trade  in  motor  cars,  parts  and  rubber  tires,  the  latter 
being  of  outstanding  importance.  The  value  of  tire  imports,  £153,217  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1927,  is  shown  as  £149,653  for  the  first  three  months  of  1928, 
and  has  dropped  to  £120,542  during  the  last  quarterly  period.  Passenger  auto- 
mobiles imported  from  Canada  show  an  increase  from  £32,070  and  £32,009 
during  the  former  periods  to  £53,234  during  the  three  months  recently  termin- 
ated,— a  gain  portending  further  important  developments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928,  together  with  articles  affected 
by,  and  value  of,  the  Canadian  preference. 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928 

.  ..  ,  Canadian 
Article.  Va]Ue  Preference 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin — 

Eggs  in  shell   f       495  20% 

Fish,  potted  and  preserved   13.132  l^d.  per  lb. 

Sausage  casings  and  skins   1,105 

Provisions,  n.e.i   235  20% 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin — 

Chocolate  confectionery   (in  plain  and  fancy  packages)  .  .  3,906  20% 

Chocolate  confectionery,  n.e.i   2,216  20% 

Fruits  preserved  in  syrup — pears   315  20% 

N.e.i   309  20% 

Fruits,  dried,  n.e.i   1  2d.  per  lb. 

Grain  and  pulse  unprepared — beans  ?   10 

Wheat   1  746  Is.  3d.'per  bu 

Grain  and  pulse  prepared  or  manufactured — flour   19,364 

Maizena  and  cornflour   2,412  Id. 'per  lb 

Oats  ground  or  manufactured   128  M   per  \\y' 

Mustard    644  2d."  per  lb.' 

Salt,  iodized   650  £1  5s.  a  ton 

Salt  n.e.i..    18  £1  5s.  a  ton 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar   6 

Peas  preserved  in  tins   635  of) '°/ 

Vegetables  dried  and  preserved,  n.e.i   220  20  J 

III.  — Beverages  (N on- Alcoholic)   and  Substances  for  Making 

Same — 

Fruit  juices  in  vessels  of  less  than  1  gal   436  2q^ 

IV.  — Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  cider   20 

V.  — Tobacco  and  Preparations  Thereof — 

Tobacco  cut,  n.e.i   50 

VI.  — Line  Animals — 

Live  animals — pigs   136 

Sheep   5 

Mammals,  n.e.i   5 

VII.  — Animal  Substances  Not  Being  Foodstuffs — 

Hides,  pelts  and  skins,  undressed,  n.e.i   280  50/ 

VIII.  — Vegetable  Substances  and  Non-Manufactured  Fibres — 

Plants  and  trees  and  shrubs,  n.e.i   2 

Clover  seed — alsike   3.397 

N.e.i   64 

Starch,  n.e.i   240            Id.  per  lb. 

Wood  pulp   7?884   

IX.  — (a)  Apparel — 

Furs  made  up  into  apparel..   316  20% 

Hats  and  caps   65  20% 

Hosiery   10,979  20% 

Apparel,  n.e.i   8,866  20% 

Boots  and  shoes — children's  sizes  0-9   95  20% 
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Canadian 

Article.  Value  Preference 

IX.  — (a)  Apparel — Con. 

Gum  boots                                                                        £    20,482  20% 

Leather   1,205  20% 

Canvas  and  rubber   2,751  20% 

Slippers  and  footwear,  n.e.i   537  20% 

Grindery,  n.e.i. — cork  and  sock  soles   10  20% 

Heel  and  toe  plates   9  20% 

Rubber  heels,  soles  and  knobs   5]0  20% 

N.e.i   205 

Furs  dressed  or  prepared  but  not  made  up   793 

Minor  articles  for  making  up  apparel   541  26% 

Tailors'  trimmings   116  15% 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades   6  20% 

(b)  Textiles — 

Drapery,  n.e.i   447  20% 

Linoleums,  etc.,  exceeding  2.30  m.m.  in  thickness   32  20% 

Linoleums,  cork  carpets,  rubber  flooring,  n.e.i   100  20% 

Carpets,  mats,  etc.,  of  wool  not  exceeding  60  sq.  ft   611  20% 

Carpets,  mats,  matting,  n.e.i   1,526  20% 

Canvas  piece  goods   106  15% 

Cotton  piece  goods,  n.e.i   2,180  15% 

Leather  cloth  and  oil  baize   75  30% 

Silk  piece  goods   329  15% 

Waterproof  material  in  the  piece   20  10% 

Sewing  silks,  cottons,  threads  and  twists   66  10% 

(c)  Manufactured  Fibres — 

Cordage  and  rope,  n.e.i   281  20% 

Twine,  n.e.i   85  ■  20% 

X.  — Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes — 

Lubricating  greases  and  other  solid  lubricants,  n.e.i   14  20% 

Naphtha,  wood   143   

XI.  — Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Paints  ground  in  liquid,  n.e.i   15  10% 

Kaisominc,  distempers  and  similar  powders   30  10% 

Paints  mixed  ready  for  use   80  10% 

Paints  and  colours,  n.e.i   69  .... 

Varnishes  and  lacquers   13  10% 

XII.  — Stones  and  Minerals  Used  Industrially — 

Mill-  grind-  oil  and  whet-stones   21  .... 

XIV. — (a)  Metals  Unmanufactured,  Partly  Manufactured,  and 
Ores — 

Brass;  pigs,  bars,  bolt  and  rod,  etc   15  10% 

Gold;  bar,  dust,  ingot  and  sheet   77   

Iron  and  steel;  bar,  bolt  and  rod   16,639  20% 

(b)  Metal    Manufactures    Other    Than    Machinery  and 
Machines — 

Aluminum  sheets,  pipes  and  tubing   28       i  10% 

Ball  and  roller  bearings   733  10% 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  etc   27  20% 

Bolts  and  nuts   891  20% 

Chains  and  chain  cables   280  20% 

Copper  plate  and  sheet,  plain   2,753  10% 

Cordage  and  rope  of  metal   44  20% 

Fencing  staples   2,388  20% 

Gas  ranges,  heaters,  cookers  and  grillers   19  20% 

Electrical  conduit   225  20% 

"Wrought  iron  pipes  under  6  in.  int.  diam   12,320  20% 

Lamps,  etc.:  miners'  safety,  harbour,  etc   17  .... 

N.e.i   1,228  20% 

Lawn  mowers   47  20% 

Meters— electric    431  20% 

Measuring,  indicating,  recording  instruments,  n.e.i   53  20% 

Nails- -copper,  brass,  composition,  n.e.i   42  20% 

Nails  and  tacks  I  in.  and  under   823  £2  a  ton 

N.e.i   4,658  20% 

Perforated  or  cellular  metal  in  sheets   12  20% 

Plate  and  platedware   54  20% 

Stereotypes,  electrotypes,  matrices,  etc   58  20% 

Bivets  and  washers   13  20% 

Screws  for  wood   15  20% 

Screws,  metal  threaded   54  20% 
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Article. 

XIV.  — (b)  Metal  Manufactures,  etc. — Con. 

Springs,  other  than  upholsterers'   £ 

Tinware,  n.e.i  

Too!«  and  implements — axes  and  hatchets  

Saws,  hand  saws,  saAV  blades  

Spades,  shovels  and  forks  

N.e.i  '  

Valves,  taps,  tabies,  hydrants,  etc  

Wire — copper  or  bronze  

Fencing,  barbed  

Fencing,  plain  

Iron,  n.e.i  

Wove  wire  and  metal  gauze  

N.e.i  

Unenumerated  manufactures  of  metal  

Hardware,  holloware,  ironmongery,  etc  

XV.  — Machinery  and  Machines — 

Drills  and  sowers  

Ploughs  

Agricultural  machinery,  n.e.i  

Blowers  and  fans  

Vacuum  cleaners  

Compressors,  air  and  gas  

Dairying  machinery,  n.e.i  

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  

Batteries  and  cells  

Generators,  motors,  starters,  etc  

Insulated  cable  and  wire  

Electric  lamps,  n.e.i  

Electrical  materials,  n.e.i  

Appliances  peculiar  to  telephony  

Wireless  receiving  sets  mounted  

Other  

N.e.i   . .  . .  

Emery  grinding  machines  and  wheels  

Oil  engines  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  engines  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  steam  engines  

Hydro  extractors  

Incubators  and  brooders  

Metalworking  machinery  

Stoneworking  machinery  

Weighing  machines,  scales  and  balances  

Wood  working  machinery  

Unenumerated  machinery  peculiar  to  industrial  processes.. 

Machinery,  n.e.i  

Parts  of  road  rollers  and  graders  

XVI.  — (a)  Indiarubber  and  Manufactures  Thereof  (Not  includ- 

ing Tires) — 

Indiarubber  hose,  tubing  and  piping  

Indiarubber  in  sheets  

Hot  water  bags  and  bottles  

Rubber  or  gutta  percha  solutions  and  cements  

Indiarubber  manufactures,  n.e.i  

(b)  Leather  and  Manufactures  Thereof — 

Belting,  of  leather,  other  than  leather  

Leather — japanned  or  enamelled  

Sole,  in  bends  of  14  lb.  or  over  

Sole,  in  bends  of  under  14  lb  

N.e.i  

Leather  manufactures,  n.e.i  

XVII.  — (a)  Timber— 
Timber,  rough  sawn — 

Cedar  

Oregon  pine  

Hemlock  

Spruce  

Timber,  sawn,  dressed —  

Oregon  pine  

Hemlock  

For  butter  boxes  

For  cheese  crates  

Laths  

Shingles  


Value 

28 
109 
266 
184 
46 
3,560 
,512 

3.055 
11,477 
5,240 
61 
56 
166 
7,800 

36 
151 
6,429 
61 
4,594 
13 
147 

11.239 
3,403 
2,335 
253 
J 13 
336 
161 
857 
14,493 
30 
95 
10.363 
2 
89 
6 

122 
590 

44 
285 
204 
191 

71 


1,186 
7 
64 
198 
363 

4,529 
665 
727 

2,113 
109 
1 


1,046 
6,677 
36 
13 

2,696 
160 
142 
23 
482 
674 


Canadian 
Preference 

20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
20% 
20% 

25% 
25% 

20% 
20% 
10% 


20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
25% 
25% 
10% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
10% 


20% 
10% 
20% 
10% 
10% 

20% 

2d.  per  lb. 

10% 
10% 
20% 
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Article. 

XVII.  - — (b)  Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures 

Carriage  materials — shafts,  etc.,  dressed   £ 

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  cabinetware,  etc.,  n.e.i  

Handles  for  tools — broom,  mop,  hoe  

Veneers  and  plywood  

Wood  fibre  and  wood  wool  

Woodenware,  n.e.i  

XVIII.  — Earthenware,    China,    Glass    and    Glassware  and 

Cements — 

Glassware— bottles  

N.e.i   .. 

Lenses,  all  kinds,  unmounted  

Mirrors,  bevelled  and  silvered  glass  

Lime  

Plaster  of  Paris  

XIX.  — (a)  Paper— 

Carpet  felt  and  paper  felt  

Papei  hangings  

Woodpulp  wallboard  

Paper  in  sizes  not  less  than  20  in.  by  15  in  

Carbon  paper  

Cardboard,  pasteboard,  etc..  

Newsprint  

Printing  paper,  n.e.i  

Wrapping  paper  

Writing  paper  

N.e.i  

Paper  in  sizes  less  than  20  in.  by  15  in  

Wrapping  paper  , 

Wrapping  paper  for  orchardists'  use  

N.e.i:  

Paper,  other  

XIX—  (o)  Stationery— 

Books,  papers  and  music  

Calendars  and  sbowcards  

Cardboard  boxes  and  paper  boxes  

Cards,  playing  

Printed  envelopes  

Plain  envelopes,  n.e.i  

Handbills,  posters,  circulars,  etc  

Printing  ink,  black,  in  packages  of  1  cwt.  or  over  

Printing  ink,  n.e.i  

Manufactured  stationery,  n.e.i  

Maps  and  charts  

Pictures,  paintings,  photographs,  n.e.i  

[Stationery,  n.e.i  

XX.  — Fancy  Goods,  Jeivellery  and  Time  Pieces — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Sporting,  gaming  and  athletic  requisites  

Clocks  

Watches  

XXI.  — Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments — 

Sensitized  surfaces  

Surgical  and  dental  appliances  

XXII.  — (a)  Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Druggists'  Wares — 

Acetic  acid  

Calcium  carbide  

Compounds,  anti-crustation,  boiler,  etc  

Gums,  other  than  kauri  and  resin  

Disinfectants,  n.e.i  

Insulin  

Medicinal  barks,  herbs,  flowers,  etc  

Medical  preparations,  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  

Sera,  vaccines  and  bacteriological  products  

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  

XXIII.  — Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  

Parts  for  bicycles — tires  

N.e.i  ;; 

Parts  of  motor  cycles  


Value 
4 

1,178 
1,441 
3 

1,394 
32 
S58 


Canadian 
Preference 

20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 


501 

20% 

3 

Jo 

500 

on  of 

i 

on  of 
~v  Jo 

loo 

4,746 

a  a 
04 

20% 

A  R7  K 
4,0  /  0 

20% 

20% 

20% 
*  '  *  * 

1  1  7fi 
1,1  /O 

/o,/oo 

20% 

3  502 

A    + 

4s.  per  cwt 

2  067 

nr  90  of 

UI    td\j  Jo 

.... 

968 

4s.  per  cwt. 

151 

42 

5 

or  20  % 

785 

156 

20% 

40 

20% 

74.9 
/  4Z 

vHl.    J Jt  I  ]JatK 

2 

20% 

34 

20% 

109 

6d.  per  lb. 

458 

20% 

130 

20% 

o  / 

90  of 

Z\J  Jo 

13 

20% 

'  '729 

20% 

447 

20% 

13 

20% 

26 

20% 

2 

9 

20% 

29 

20% 

694 

Id.  per  lb. 

2,713 

10 

14 

13 

58 
27 

474 

20% 

29 

2,295 

20% 

76 

15% 

358 

20% 

1,007 

15% 

3 

15% 
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Article. 
XXIII. — Miscellaneous — Con. 

Metal  fittings  for  carriages. .  . 


Vali 


17 


Petrol  driven  passenger  vehicles,  not  buses  

Chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles — tires  

Undercarriage  springs,  etc  

N.e.i  

Articles  and  materials  solely  for  the  repair  or  fabrication 

of  goods  within  New  Zealand  

Plaster  pulp  sheets  

Fittings  for  boats  

Brushes  and  brushware  

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Pianos  and  player  pianos  

Phonographs,  gramophones,  etc  

Musical  instruments,  n.e.i  

Repairing  outfits  and  materials  for  tires  

Roofing  materials,  n.e.i  

Soap  

CroAvn  seals  

Stoppers  for  bottles,  n.e.i  

Miscellaneous,  manufactured  


53,234 
425 
120,542 
477 
11.242 


Canadian 
Preference 

20% 

and  body  duty 
25% 
15% 
20% 
10% 


20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
10% 
10% 
20% 
20% 
10% 


£592,166 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928   £592,166 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1927   573,543 


Increase,  1928  over  1927 


£  18,623 


Principal  Increases 

Increases 

Fish,  potted  and  preserved   £  7,679 

Flour   12,020 

Wood  pulp   7,884 

Gum  boots   11,277 


S2.960.830 
2/867.715 


Wire-fencing,  plain, 

Vacuum  cleaners  

Electric  batteries  and  cells  

Materials  and  parts  of  gas  engines, 

Plaster  of  Paris  , 

Newsprint . 


6,201 
4,594 
6,931 
3,628 
2,684 
12,773 

Passenger  vehicles   21,164 

Plaster  pulp  sheets   3,593 


and  Decreases 

Decreases 

Sausage  casings  and  skins  

Apparel,  n.e.i  

Boots  and  shoes,  n.e.i  

Iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt,  and  rod . . 

Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir)  

Woodenware,  n.e.i  

Printing  paper,  n.e.i  

Lorries,  trucks,  vans,  buses  

Tires  for  motor  vehicles  

Materials     and    parts     for  motor 
vehicles,  n.e.i  


93.115 


3.863 
3.243 
4,884 
5.176 
3.809 
3  085 
3,108 
5.937 
32,675 

4.368 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES   IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

The  principal  of  a  large  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  brokers  in  New 
Zealand  intends  to  visit  Canada  about  the  middle  of  November.  He  would 
like  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  exporting  to  this 
market  who  are  not  already  represented  there.  The  principal  lines  in  which 
this  firm  are  interested  are:  wire  fencing,  netting,  nails,  hardware,  newsprint, 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  canned  fish,  and  canned  vegetables.  Canadian  firms 
interested  may  obtain  further  information  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T/C-9-138). 

MR.   MACGILLIVRAY   TO   VISIT  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
intends  to  visit  Switzerland  in  October  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country.  Switzerland,  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  assigned  to  the  Milan  office  has  not  been  visited  by 
a  Trade  Commissioner  since  1921.  His  tour  will  include  visits  to  Basle,  Zurich, 
Berne  and  Geneva,  and  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  territory  or  who  desire 
to  have  preliminary  investigations  made  on  their  behalf  are  advised  to  com- 
municate their  requests  immediately  to  Mr.  Macgillivray;  his  address  is 
Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
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EMPIRE-GROWN  TOBACCO 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  17,  1928. — The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  within  the  British  Empire,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  is  of  twofold  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  development  furnishes  an  outstanding  example  of 
Imperial  enterprise.  Secondly,  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Empire-grown  tobacco  has  supplanted  tobacco  from 
foreign  countries  provides  a  striking  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  preferential  customs  duties  within  the  Empire. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Empire-grown  tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  from  3  per  cent  of  the  total  imported  in  1921  to  18  per 
cent  in  1927,  the  report  appears  at  a  time  when  the  tobacco  growers  of  the 
Empire  are  confronted  with  many  and  special  difficulties. 

Readers  of  the  report  must  bear  in  mind  that  Empire  tobacco  growers  are 
not  introducing  a  new  product  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  are  taking  away 
business  that  was  formerly  carried  on  by  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  the 
invasion  is  not  unnaturally  resisted  both  by  suppliers  and  long-established  taste 
and  custom. 

Some  of  the  new  growers  seem  to  have  foreseen  this  position,  but  many 
fail  to  appreciate  that  high  and  standardized  quality,  for  which  tobacco 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  pay  top  prices,  can  only  be  achieved  after  a 
long  period  of  cultivation,  combined  with  technical  and  commercial  experience. 
As  an  examination  of  the  report  indicates,  a  chief  cause  of  the  present  accumu- 
lation of  unwieldy  stocks  of  Empire-grown  tobacco  was  the  over-confident  antici- 
pation of  many  growers  that  they  could  secure  prices  for  their  tobacco  which 
would  return  to  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  import  duty  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  and  summarized  in 
the  report,  it  seems  certain  that  marked  improvement,  both  in  quality  and 
methods  of  marketing,  must  take  place  before  the  majority  of  Empire-grown 
tobacco  may  expect  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  best  types  of  tobacco 
which  are  grown  in  foreign  countries  and  are  already  in  long-established  demand. 

The  stimulus  to  tobacco  growing,  as  the  report  illustrates,  has  nowhere 
been  more  evident  than  in  Canada.  While  our  growers,  with  longer  experience 
and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  home  demand,  are  more  favourably  situated 
than  pioneer  tobacco  growers  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  consideration  of 
the  various  features  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  report,  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  must  be  of  definite  interest  at  a  time  when  the  future  of  our  Cana- 
dian tobacco  industry  is  a  particularly  live  issue. 

GROWTH  OF  WORLD'S  TOBACCO  TRADE 

As  a  preliminary,  the  report  points  out  that  in  the  last  two  decades,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  tobacco  through- 
out the  world.  Just  prior  to  the  war,  the  average  annual  production  of  tobacco 
(excluding  India  and  China,  for  which  figures  are  not  available)  was  estimated 
at  2,304,000,000  pounds.  In  1926  this  figure  had  risen  to  3,415,000,000.  The 
Indian  and  Chinese  output  in  the  latter  year  is  computed  to  be  1,485,000,000, 
making  the  total  production  in  1926  4,900,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  were  responsible  for  approximately  half. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  consumption  has  grown  from  2-4 
pounds  per  head  in  1914  to  3-4  pounds  per  head  in  1927,  but  it  is  still  smaller 
than  the  per  capita  consumption  in  some  foreign  countries,  e.g.,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  increase  of  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  continue  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  of  late,  extension  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  smoking  habit  by  women, 
having  been  responsible  for  the  recent  increase. 

INCREASING  USE  OF  EMPIRE  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  preference  on  Empire  tobacco  was  accorded  in  September,  1919,  by  the 
granting  of  a  rebate  of  one-sixth  of  the  full  rate  of  import  duty.  At  that  time 
this  represented  an  advantage  of  Is.  4%2d.  per  pound.  In  July,  1925,  the  rebate 
was  increased  by  50  per  cent  to  one-quarter  of  the  full  rate,  or  to  2s.  f d.  a  pound, 
and  by  the  Finance  Act  of  the  following  year  the  preference  was  stabilized  at 
this  figure  for  ten  years  from  July  1,  1926.  This  preference  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  the  value  of  the  leaf  itself  in  recent  years. 

The  fiscal  advantage  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  Empire-grown  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  1920  and  1924  the 
use  of  Empire  tobacco  developed  at  a  rate  of  1,650,000  pounds  a  year,  and 
between  1924  and  1927  at  the  annual  rate  of  3,200,000  pounds. 

To  cite  the  case  of  Canada,  imports  of  leaf  in  1919  from  the  Dominion 
amounted  to  140,000  pounds  valued  at  £18,000.  In  1924  these  figures  were 
1,787,000  pounds  and  £142,000  respectively.  In  1927  the  totals  had  jumped  to 
5,812,000  pounds,  valued  at  £539,000. 

The  following  table  shows  that  side  by  side  with  this  development  in  Empire 
tobacco,  the  percentage  of  foreign  supplies  has  diminished,  although  in  a  lesser 
ratio : 

Percentage  of  Leaf  Tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

Other  Foreign 
The  Empire       The  U.S.A.  Countries 

1921   3.3  94.3  2.4 

1922   6.8  90.2  3.0 

1923   7.5  89.5  3.0 

1924   10.6  86.0  3.4 

1925   10.0  86.1  3.9 

1926   15.1  81.9  3.0 

1927..   18.4  79.9  1.7 

ADVANCE  IN  POPULARITY  OF  CIGARETTES 

There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  smoking  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  times,  for,  whereas  in  1907  only  24  per  cent  of 
the  tobacco  was  consumed  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  in  1924  this  percentage  had 
risen  to  58-5  per  cent.  In  this  connection  the  report  quotes  the  following 
statistics: 

Percentage  of  Total  Consumption 

1907  1924 

Cigarettes   23.8  58.5 

Pipe  tobacco   71.1  40.0 

Cigars   5.1  1.5 

This  situation  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of 
Empire  tobaccos,  which,  although  fairly  well  established  in  the  pipe  trade,  are 
only  just  appearing  in  cigarettes.  Over  250  brands  of  Empire  pipe  tobaccos — 
either  composed  solely  of  Empire  tobacco  or  blended  with  American — have  been 
placed  on  the  British  market  and  about  forty  to  fifty  brands  of  Empire  cigar- 
ettes. In  fact,  the  Empire  now  sends  to  Great  Britain  some  37  per  cent  of  the 
pipe  tobacco  smoked  there,  but  only  1  per  cent  of  the  cigarette  tobacco. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  fact  that  Empire  pipe  tobacco  became 
available  in  quantity  before  Empire  cigarette  tobaccos  has  been  fortunate. 
Much  has  to  be  learned  in  introducing  into  an  established  market  any  product 
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from  a  new  country.  The  market  for  pipe  tobaccos  is  less  fastidious  than  that 
for  cigarette  tobaccos.  Moreover,  in  blending  for  pipe  tobaccos  a  wider  range 
of  varieties  and  growths  may  be  used  than  in  blending  for  cigarettes,  and  thus 
it  is  easier  for  a  tobacco  from  a  new  source  to  be  tried  in  pipes  than  in  cigarettes. 

The  tendencies  outlined  above  show  that  the  greatest  opportunity  before 
Empire  producers  of  tobacco  for  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  undoubtedly  in 
cigarette  tobaccos.  Care  of  type  and  quality  is  of  special  importance  in  cigar- 
ette tobaccos,  because  in  that  section  of  the  trade  United  States  competition  is 
likely  to  remain  severe.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  producer  to  endeavour  to 
supply  a  tobacco  to  the  British  market  which  shall  least  depart  from  estab- 
lished taste,  if  only  to  shorten  the  distance  through  which  the  popular  taste 
must  travel  in  order  to  establish  the  new  tobaccos  in  favour.  Particularly  in 
Canada  and  Rhodesia  much  progress  has  been  made  to  this  end,  and  with  fur- 
ther study  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  culture, 
colouring  and  maturing  of  tobacco,  still  more  can  be  done. 

TEMPORARY  GLUT  OP  EMPIRE  TOBACCOS 

For  the  time  being  the  report  states  that  the  growth  in  the  production  of 
Empire  tobacco  has  resulted  in  over-supply.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  in 
the  immediate  future  there  should  be  some  curtailment  of  planting,  at  any  rate  ■ 
in  those  countries  which  produce  tobacco  solely  for  export.  At  the  same  time 
this  restriction  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  because  manufacturers  must  be 
able  to  depend  upon  a  steady  supply,  and  alternate  gluts  and  scarcities  prevent 
a  continuous  campaign  to  accustom  the  smoker  to  tobaccos  from  new  sources. 
The  chief  requisite,  as  already  stated,  is  a  gradually  increasing  supply  of  high 
quality,  and  the  Committee  express  the  opinion  that  producers'  organizations, 
carefully  conducted  and  taking  the  long  view,  can  greatly  contribute  to  this  end. 

MARKETING  POLICIES 

In  discussing  marketing  policies,  the  report  points  out  that  there  are  two 
alternative  methods  of  capturing  the  market.  The  first  is  by  a  striking  reduction 
in  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  the  public;  and  the  second  is  by 
selling  an  article  of  better  value  at  competitive  rates. 

In  the  early  days  of  preference,  the  brands  of  tobacco  placed  upon  the 
market  under  the  name  of  "  Empire  "  appealed  to  the  pocket  rather  than  to  the 
palate.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  manufacturers,  the  retail- 
ers or  to  the  public;  and  now  that  supplies  of  high  quality  Empire  tobacco  are 
available  in  quantity,  they  are  reacting  to  some  extent  on  producers. 

Criticism  is  particularly  directed  against  this  accentuation  of  cheapness 
with  its  resulting  lower  margin  of  profit  for  the  retailer.  Clearly,  if  Empire 
tobaccos  are  to  receive  wide  and  ever-expanding  sale,  the  manufacturer  and 
retailer  should  at  least  be  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  when  selling  long- 
established  brands. 

It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  report  that  now  that  supplies  of  Empire 
leaf  of  high  quality  are  obtainable,  brands  of  Empire  cigarettes  are  being 
placed  upon  the  market  at  retail  prices  similar  to  those  for  established  brands 
and  leaving  to  the  retailers  equal  margins.  An  advantage  is  given  to  the  con- 
sumer by  supplying  him  with  a  cigarette  of  a  larger  size.  The .  Committee 
believe  that  this  is  a  wiser  policy  than  that  of  attempting  to  capture  the  market 
by  drastic  price  reductions. 

CIGARS 

Although  cigar  smoking  has  decreased  in  recent  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Committee  consider  that  a  limited  revival  is  possible,  especially 
in  the  case  of  mild  cigars. 
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The  only  Empire  sources,  other  than  Borneo,  from  which  cigar  leaf  is 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  even  to  a  small  extent,  are  Jamaica  and  Canada. 
The  imports  from  Canada  have  been  relatively  unimportant.  British  manu- 
facturers complain  of  excessive  moisture  in  the  Canadian  and  Jamaican  leaf. 
The  matter  is  one  deserving  of  attention  if  the  trade  is  to  develop,  though  a 
remedy  may  not  be  easy  to  discover,  for  it  is  above  all  important  to  avoid  dis- 
colouring the  leaf  or  damaging  its  texture. 

ADVERTISING 

The  Committee  favour  additional  publicity  for  Empire  tobaccos,  and 
anticipate  that  manufacturers  and  others  will  intensify  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  They  suggest,  however,  that  the  greater  consumption  of  Empire 
tobacco  should  be  advocated  no  less  on  the  quality  of  the  product  than  on  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  consumer. 

They  further  recommend  that  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  co-operate  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Empire  tobacco  advertising,  and  in  supplying  information 
to  the  public  regarding  particular  brands  which  satisfy  conditions  as  constitut- 
ing "Empire"  produce. 

TOBACCO  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDED 

The  concluding  suggestion  of  the  Committee  is  that  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  should  set  up  a  Tobacco  Information  Committee  on  the  lines  of  the  Fruits 
Committee  which  it  has  constituted  in  compliance  with  the  recommendations 
made  in  connection  with  fruit.  This  committee  should  arrange  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  overseas,  which  is 
already  available  in  the  offices  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  London.  On 
the  model  of  the  weekly  circular  issued  by  the  Tobacco  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  Washington,  the  committee  might  issue,  for  the  use  of 
the  tobacco-raising  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  periodical  circular  recording  the 
progress  of  the  use  of  Empire  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This,  while 
avoiding  mere  trade  information  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  prices  and 
agencies,  would  keep  the  interests  concerned  informed  in  regard  both  to  the 
progress  of  Empire  production  and  foreign  competition. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

K.  M.  Dowling,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  7,  1928. — Trade  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1928,  show  a  decrease 
in  the  adverse  trade  balance  of  the  Free  State,  the  figure  having  been  reduced 
to  £8,943,712,  as  compared  with  £10,960,738  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927. 
The  adverse  balance  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1928,  dropped  by 
£4,083,000,  having  been  £17,309,000  in  1927,  and  amounting  to  only  £13,226,000 
in  1928. 

The  half-year's  returns  show  an  increase  of  £1,070,611  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Free  State,  coupled  with  a 
decrease  of  nearly  £1,000,000  in  the  value  of  imported  commodities.  These 
improved  returns  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  agricultural  industry.  There 
were  in  addition,  big  increases  in  exports  of  live  stock  and  meat.  As  usual, 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  were  the  Free  State's  chief  customers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports,  exports  and  re-exports 
by  countries  of  consignment  for  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1928. 
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Country  Imports  Exports  Re-exports 
Great  Britain — 

1927    £19,608,757  £15,259,500  £250.942 

1928    19,731,003  16,286,458  218,832 

Northern  Ireland — 

1927    3,139.785  2,265,410  102.756 

1928    3,015,645  2,413,443  95,897 

Other  countries — 

1927    6,987,237  885,766  10.622 

1928    6,007,704  781,386  14,644 


Total— 

1927    £29.735,779       £18,410,676  £364.320 

1928    28,754.352         19.481.287  329.373 


Imports  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  were 
comprised  chiefly  of  wheat,  maize,  wheat  flour,  tea,  coal,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  cotton  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes.  Canada's  share  of  the  £6,987,237 
worth  of  imports  shown  above  amounted  to  £558,778,  as  compared  with  £563,156 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  Apart  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Dominion  ranks  third  as  a  source  of  supply  being  preceded  only  by  United 
States  and  Argentina.  Imports  from  the  latter  countries  have,  however,  shown 
a  considerable  decrease  during  the  six  months'  period. 

The  net  profits  of  the  three  Irish  Banks  which  issued  reports  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1928,  show  little  change  when  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  and  dividend  rates  remain  unaltered.  Clearing 
returns  of  the  Dublin  banks  increased  substantially  over  last  year,  the  figure 
amounting  to  £148,734,000  for  the  period  ending  July  28,  and  representing  an 
increase  of  £7,150,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

The  Free  State's  agricultural  outlook  is  most  promising,  and,  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of,  and  the  demand  for,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, are  already  being  repaid.  Dairy  farming  is  meeting  with  satisfactorily 
increasing  returns,  and  is  being  resumed  in  districts  where  it  had  been  abandoned. 
Tillage  prospects  are  also  favourable. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Report  on  agricultural  conditions  dining 
the  month  of  June  states  that  the  average  prices  fetched  for  cattle  at  the  fairs 
were:  Fat  bullocks  and  heifers,  48s.  to  54s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  strong  stores, 
two  to  three  years  old,  £16  to  £19  each;  one  to  two  years  old,  £12  to  £14  each; 
yearlings,  £8  10s.  to  £10  each;  down-calved  cows,  £19  to  £22  each;  springers, 
£21  to  £24  each;  springing  heifers,  £19  to  £21  each,  and  dropped  calves  50s.  to 
70s.  each. 

Prices  for  fat  sheep  were  from  70s.  to  90s.,  and  occasionally  up  to  110s. 
each.  Year-old  hoggets  and  wethers  realized  55s.  to  65s.,  and  fat  mountain 
wethers  35s.  to  45s.  each.   Prices  for  best  lambs  averaged  40s.  to  55s.  each. 

The  wool  clip  was  up  to  good  average,  and  for  washed  wool  of  different 
classes  the  prices  paid  per  pound  were,  approximately,  as  follows:  Ordinary 
mixed,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.,  Down  and  Shropshire,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  9d.,  and  for  some 
of  the  finer  Oxford  and  Suffolk  crosses  up  to  2s.  Long  wools  generally  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d.,  Cheviot  up  to  Is.  5d.  and  blackface  around  lid.  per  lb. 

Pig  prices  averaged  80s.  per  cwt.  dead  weight  at  the  commencement,  to  78s. 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  60s.  to  58s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  respectively,  on  the  live 
weight  basis.  Demand  for  porkers  was  limited,  and  prices  ranged  from  65s.  to 
75s.  per  cwt.  dead  weight.   Prices  for  bonhams  averaged  from  20s.  to  25s.  each. 

Horse  values  were  well  maintained.  Farm  horses  realized  £25  to  £35  and 
occasionally  £40  each.  Troopers  made  £35  to  £45,  and  occasionally  £50  each. 
Two  and  three-year-old- animals  likely  to  make  hunters  were  disposed  of  at 
prices  ranging  from  £30  to  £90  each,  and  not  infrequently  up  to  £120,  while  sales 
of  hunters  were  reported  at  figures  between  £150  and  £450  each. 
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CROPS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


The  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  live  stock  and  of  acreage  under  crops  are 
eminently  satisfactory,  showing  some  substantial  increases  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  following  are  the  figures,  those  for  1927  being 
given  in  parentheses: — 


Live  stock — 

Cattle  

Pigs  

Sheep   

Poultry  

Acreage  under  crops — 

Oats  

Barley  

Other  corn  crops   

Potatoes  

Turnips  

Mangels  

Other  root  and  green  crops 
Hay  


4,140,476 

( 

4,047.013) 

1,171,285 

( 

1,177.737) 

3,323,385 

( 

3,120,308) 

21,515,119 

(21,583,541  ) 

650,037 

( 

644,610) 

129,948 

( 

120,796) 

31,999 

( 

41,127) 

363,760 

( 

364,539) 

186,448 

( 

183,213) 

84,504 

( 
( 

79.804) 

63,952 

63.173) 

169,605 

(  2,183.086) 

ROAD  MAINTENANCE  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Before  the  winter  of  this  year,  a  sum  of  £2,000,000  authorized  by  the  Dail 
in  1026  will  have  been  expended  on  the  repairing  of  the  Free  State  highways. 
A  report  dealing  with  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of  this  amount  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  Roads'  Engineer  of  the  Free  State  to  the  Minister  for 
Local  Government.  It  is  clear  from  the  report,  however,  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  mileage  of  1,667  for  which  the  loan  was  intended  has  bene- 
fitted, so  that  funds  for  the  repairing  of  roughly  another  1,000  miles  of  road 
have  yet  to  be  found.  The  £2,000,000  is  repayable  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  license  duties  paid  by  motorists  into  the  Free  State  Road  Fund. 

The  report  states  that  construction  costs  vary  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  per 
mile.  In  some  instances,  where  tar  bitumen  macadam,  tar  bitumen  grouting, 
sandwich  grouting  and  other  more  expensive  construction  methods  were 
employed  the  costs  reached  from  £1,500  to  £2,000  per  mile.  To  meet  the 
the  requirements  of  exceptionally  heavy  traffic,  in  a  few  cases,  reinforced  con- 
crete and  asphalt  were  employed  at  a  cost  of  £3,000  to  £4,000  per  mile. 

MOTOR  BUS  TRAFFIC 

Motor  bus  traffic  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  statis- 
tics issued  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  show  that  a  total  of 
nearly  13,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  motor  bus  services  in  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1928,  receipts  amounting  to  £253,222.  Receipts  from 
irregular  services  were  £1,940.  On  the  other  hand,  passenger  revenue  for  the 
thirty  weeks  ended  July  28,  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway  declined  by 
o£59,305,  on  the  Great  Northern  by  £44,500  and  on  the  County  Down  Railwav 
by  £1,585. 

DUBLIN  CORPORATION  LOAN 

In  order  to  meet  further  capital  expenditure  on  electricity  supply,  housing, 
and  for  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  an  £800.000  loan 
was  successfully  floated  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
price  of  issue  was  96  per  cent,  giving  an  immediate  return  to  the  investor  of 
£5  4s.,  and  if  held  until  the  earliest  date  of  redemption  at  par  in  1950 
£5  6s.  The  loan  was  offered  in  Dublin  and  also  in  London,  where  it  was 
cordially  welcomed  as  the  first  appeal  for  British  capital  for  municipal  pur- 
poses since  the  Free  State  was  established. 
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POPULATION 

According  to  the  Census  now  issued  for  the  year  1926,  the  population  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  fallen  to  2,971,992  from  3,139,688  in  1911.  Although 
births  have  been  in  excess  of  deaths  this  increase  is  nullified  by  the  emigration 
figures.  This  decline  in  population,  protectionists  argue,  is  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  free  trade,  and  should  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  new 
industries. 

PRESENT  TONNAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  7,  1928.— The  1928-29  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping contains  the  usual  wealth  of  information.  In  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  world-famous  organization,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  vessels  recorded 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Register  Book  amount  to  15,277,  aggregating  40,424,144 
tons,  all  of  which  were  built  under  the  inspection  of  the  Surveyors  of  Lloyd's 
Register. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  world's  shipping  in 
existence  respectively  June,  1928,  and  June,  1927: — 


Where                    Steamers  and  Sailing  Steamers  and  Sailing 

Owned                     Motorsbips '  Vessels  Total      Motorships    Vessels  Total 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    19,754,001      121,349  19,875,350    19,179,029      129,993  19,309,022 

Other  countries                       45,405,412    1,673,897  47,079,309    44,088,273    1,795,615  45,883,888 


Total   65,159,413    1,795,246    66,954,659    63,267,302    1,925,608  65,192,910 


These  figures  indicate  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,892,111  tens  in 
steam  and  motor  tonnage',  and  a  decrease  in  sailing  vessels  of  130,362  tons.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  took  place  in  the  vessels  constructed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (566,328  tons)  and  Germany  (414,205  tons).  Upon  the  other  hand, 
declines  were  experienced  both  in  France  and  Italy. 

Lloyd's  Register  continue  their  practice  of  including  a  table  which  com- 
pares the  steam  and  motor  tonnage  of  the  world  of  June,  1928,  with  that  of 
June,  1914,  the  figures  being  as  follows: — 


+  Increase  or 

Country 

June,  1914 

June.  1928 

—  Decrease 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  .  . 

.  18,892,000 

19,754,000 

+  862,000 

1,632,000 

2,750,000 

+  1,118,000 

770,000 

1,042,000 

+  272,000 

1,922,000 

3.256,000 

+  1,334,000 

5,135,000 

3,738,000 

-  1,397,000 

821,000 

1,188,000 

+  367,000 

Holland  

1,472,000 

2,809,000 

+  1,337,000 

Italy  

J. 430,000 

3,349,000 

+  1,919,000 

1,708,000 

4,140,000 

+  2,432,000 

1,957,000 

2,954,000 

+  997,000 

884,000 

1,138,000 

+  254,000 

1.015,000 

1,412,000 

+  397,000 

United  States  (Sea)  

2,027,000 

11,154,000 

+  9,127,000 

2,260,000 

2,454,000 

+  194,000 

3,479,000 

4,021,000 

+  542,000 

Total  

45,404,000 

65,159,000 

+  19,755,000 

It  is  remarked  that  the  net  addition  during  the  period  is  equal  to  about  43^ 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  tonnage,  whereas  during  the  years  1900  to  1914  the  net 
increase,  23,034,519  tons,  equalled  103  per  cent  of  previous  figures.  The  increase 
in  tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (862,000  tons)  represents  less  than 
4 . 6  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  figure,  whereas  the  increase  of  tonnage  owned  abroad 
equals  71  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  amount.  In  1914  there  was  owned  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  41.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  steam  and  motor  tonnage,  but 
owing  to  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  since  that  date  in  foreign- 
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built  ships,  Great  Britain's  percentage  has  now  shrunk  from  41.6  fco  30.3. 
Similarly,  percentages  for  the  same  two  years  in  respect  to  the  n< 
countries  are: — 

1914        1928  1914  1028 

United  States   9.4       21.0  France   4.2  5.0 

Japan   3.8         6.4  Norway   4.3  4.5 

Germany   11.3         5.7  Holland   3.2  4.3 

Italy   3.1  5.1 

Sailing  ships  continue  to  be  a  disappearing  feature,  the  present  percentage 
of  the  world's  total  tonnage  being  under  2.7.  The  United  States  owns  approxi- 
mately 930,577  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  of  the  world's  total,  and  the  next 
in  order  are:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  121,000  tons;  Canada,  98,000  tons; 
France,  89,000  tons;  and  Italy,  80,000  tons. 


STEAM  TONNAGE 


British-owned  vessels,  however,  occupy  a  position  of  relatively  higher 
importance  than  is  apparent  from  mere  statistical  consideration.  Whereas 
the  share  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  aggregate  of  all  steam  and  motor 
tonnage  available  in  the  world  amounts  to  30.32  per  cent,  this  total  includes 
a  considerable  proportion  of  inferior  and  obsolete  craft,  and  Lloyd's  points  out 
that  if  the  figures  are  confined  to  tonnage  of  the  larger  ocean-going  steamers 
and  motor  ships  available  for  general  cargo  and  passenger  purposes,  the  pro- 
portion of  United  Kingdom-owned  tonnage  advances  to  38.10  per  cent.  More- 
over, while  of  the  vessels  now  owned  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only  18  per 
cent  consists  of  vessels  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  above,  similar  tonnage  owned 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  world  reaches  over  29  per  cent. 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  SPAIN  PROCLAIMED  IN  EFFECT 

Under  the  terms  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a 
proclamation  has  been  made  in  the  Canada  Gazette  bringing  into  force  as  from 
August  1,  1928,  a  new  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Spain.  Under  the 
heading  of  Spain  are  included  the  territories!  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  the  Canary  Islands  and  towns  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  north 
of  Africa. 

The  Spanish  Treaty  Act  in  question  sanctions  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain  signed1  at  Madrid  on 
October  31,  1922,  as  revised  by  a  Convention  signed  at  London  on  April  5, 
1927,  as  well  as  the  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain  signed 
at  Madrid  on  June  27,  1924,  regulating  the  treatment  of  companies.  In  respect 
to  customs  duties  the  new  Trade  Agreement  establishes  between  Canada  and 
Spain  exchange  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  of  each  other's  goods  with 
special  reservation  in  regard  to  Spanish  treatment  of  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  Portugal  or  the  Spanish  zone  of  Morocco. 

The  tariff  of  Spain  consists  of  (a)  First  Tariff,  (b)  Second  Tariff,  and 
fc)  Conventional  Tariff  on  some  goods.  The  First  Tariff  is  usually  three  times 
as  high  as  the  Second  Tariff  while  such  Conventional  rates  as  exist  are  the 
lowest  in  force.  The  Conventional  rates  will  apply  to  Canadian  goods  and 
where  there  are  none,  the  Second  Tariff  will  be  applicable.  The  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  Canada  to  Spain  will  be  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  France. 

Formerly,  Canada  in  consequence  of  >an  Exchange  of  Notes  of  April  10, 
1925,  granted  to  Spanish  products  the  Intermediate  Tariff*  in  return  for  the 
Spanish  Second  Tariff. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BONDED  COMMISSION  AGENTS 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  August  18,  1928. — For  the  information  and  assistance  of  produce 
shippers  there  has  just  been  issued  an  official  list  of  persons,  firms,  exchanges, 
associations  and  corporations  who  have  been  granted  licenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1929,  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  as  provided  by  the  provisions  of  Article  20  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  of  New  York  state.  The  list  has  been  arranged  in  the  most 
convenient  alphabetical  form,  by  cities 

The  commission  merchants  included  in  the  list  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  have  posted  bonds  of  $3,000  with  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  strongly  recommended  that  parties  shipping  produce  to  be  sold 
on  commission  in  the  New  York  markets  should  confine  their  dealings  to  persons 
duly  licensed,  as  they  will  thus  be  assured  of  having  the  protection  of  the  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  commission  merchants  in  New  York  state. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  all  shipments  to  be  sold  on  commission  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  following  phrase,  "  To  be  sold  on  commission 

Shippers,  in  making  such  consignments,  should  carefully  avoid  making 
arrangements  or  giving  authority  which  might  take  the  transaction  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  commission  merchants'  law.  The  protection  of  the  law  extends 
to  sales  on  commission  only.  Authority  from  the  shipper  to  the  dealer  to 
purchase  the  produce  for  his  or  her  own  account,  or  any  agreement  between  the 
shipper  and  the  dealer  other  than  for  a  sale  of  the  goods  on  commission,  takes 
the  case  out  of  the  control  of  the  state  statute  which  operates  for  the  protection 
of  the  shipper. 

Copies  of  the  official  list  of  bonded  and  licensed  commission  merchants  in 
New  York  state  (Circular  362)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  direct  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  53  Park  Place,  New  York  City; 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New  York,  or  through 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City.  As 
changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  this  list,  from  time  to  time,  due  to  death,  retire- 
ment from  business,  discontinuation  of  -commission  business,  revocation  of  license, 
bankruptcy  or  other  causes,  it  is  advisable  before  making  a  shipment,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  party  or  firm  to  whom  the  shipment  is  to  be  made,  continues  to 
handle  the  particular  produce  being  shipped,  in  what  quantity,  and  whether 
or  not  such  party  or  firm  is  duly  licensed  as  a  commission  merchant.  To-  assist 
in  the  proper  handling  of  shipments,  the  State  Commissioner  also  recommends 
that  a  postcard  be  mailed  to  the  commission  agent  not  later  than  the  day  the 
goods  are  snipped,  stating  the  kind,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  good's  shipped, 
the  time  and  place  of  shipment,  and  by  what  railroad  or  express  company 
forwarded. 

All  documents,  including  bill  of  lading,  invoices,  consular  invoices,  etc., 
should  be  forwarded  promptlv  and  if  possible  by  faster  route  than  that  taken 
by  the  goods. 

In  summing  up  the  recommendations  made  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ment of  produce  to  markets  in  New  York  state,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  suggests, — 

1 —  Make  commission  shipments  to  none  but  licensed  commission  merchants. 

2 —  Avoid  Saturday,  holiday  or  Sunday  arrival  of  shipments. 

3 —  Ship  only  good  produce,  well  packed,  wrapped,  boxed  or  crated;  plainly 
marked  with  names  and  addresses  of  consignor  and  consignee;  properly  cooled 
and  iced  if  necessary. 

4 —  Promptly  advise  consignee  of  the  quantity  and  kind  of  produce  shipped, 
time  of  shipment,  by  what  route  and  probable  time  of  arrival. 
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5 —  Mark  the  -commission  shipments,  "  To  be  sold  on  commission 

6 —  Report  any  dispute  or  delay  in  settlement  for  produce  shipped,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New  York. 

7 —  Deposit  immediately  all  cheques  received  in  payment  for  produc 

8 —  Keep  complete  records  of  isbiprnents  and  correspondence. 

TRADE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  NYASALAJND 

In  his  report  on  the  external  trade  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1927,  Mr.  E.  H.  Warren,  Comptroller  of  Customs, 
states  that,  with  the  volume  of  external  trade  amounting  to  the  record  total  of 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  another  important  step  in  the  Nyasa- 
land trade  ladder  has  been  reached.  The  position  is  seen  with  infinitely  greater 
satisfaction  when  viewed  from  the  point  reached  in  the  year  1923.  At  that  stage 
of  development  the  trade  volume  was  slightly  over  £1,000,000. 

Contributing  principally  to  the  Protectorate's  general  trade  improvement  is 
the  development  of  tobacco  which,  in  1927,  augmented  by  further  native  pro- 
duction, culminated  in  a  crop  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  the  previous  largest 
crop.  The  yearly  increasing  wealth  accruing  to  Nyasaland  by  the  growing  of 
tobacco  and  other  staple  crops  of  less  magnitude  (but  not  of  less  importance) 
is  reflected  by  the  yearly  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  a  capital  nature. 
Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  all  showed 
substantial  advances  over  the  1926  importations,  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
doubled  their  previous  year's  value.  Power  lorry  imports  for  service  as  feeders 
to  the  railway  increased  in  number  by  over  140  per  cent. 

Native  trade,  generally,  although  good,  has  not  been  so  bright  as  was 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  year.  Various  circumstances  detrimentally  affected 
this  trade,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  comparative  decline  in  cotton  pro- 
duction. The  decrease  in  cotton  acreage,  however,  was  partly  compensated  for 
by  more  extensive  tobacco  growing.  Mr.  Warren  points  out,  in  regard  to  the 
Nyasaland  market,  that  there  appears  to  be  less  demand  for  longcloths  and 
other  similar  cotton  manufactures  and  a  greater  call  for  ready-made  khaki  drill 
and  other  clothing,  blankets,  and  felt  hats;  also  cheap  hardware,  sewing 
machines,  and  bicycles  are  in  larger  demand.  As  regards  the  future,  it  is 
believed  that  the  high  level  already  reached  by  the  external  trade  will  be 
maintained  during  the  ensuing  year,  although  the  outlook  at  the  moment  may 
not  be  particularly  promising. 

The  volume  of  trade  last  year  reached  the  high  total  of  £2,206,438,  of  which 
imports  accounted  for  £938,461  and  exports  for  £960,869,  the  remaining  sum 
representing  the  value  of  all  goods  in  transit  to  and  from  contiguous  territories. 
As  compared  with  1926,  the  import  trade  increased  by  £147,407,  and  exports 
were  greater  by  as  much  as  £289,783.  Of  the  imports  last  year,  manufactured 
articles  accounted  for  no  less  than  £790,291,  the  increase  over  1926  exceeding 
£139,000.  The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  market  from  which  Nyasa- 
land purchases  its  highest  percentage  of  direct  imports. 

MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Traces  of  platinum  'have  been  found  again  and  again  near  the  coast  of  South- 
land for  a  great  many  years  past,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  win  it 
in  commercial  quantities;  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  promising  develop- 
ments have  taken  place.  A  small  plant  in  which  New  Zealand  capital  is  employed 
bag  been  at  work  or.  a  Crown  section  of  100  acres  at  Wakapatu  beach,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ourawera  river,  about  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Riverton.  The 
platinum,  in  association  with  gol'd,  is  recovered  from  sand  and  gravel  in  very  fine 
grains,  and  the  average  yield,  it  has  'been  reported,  is  an  ounce  a  day. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  August  14,  1928— During  the  first  sax  months  of  this  year, 
January  to  June,  1928,  the  total  importations  of  wheat  flour  into  Czecho- 
slovakia amounted  to  79,040  metric  tons  or  888,797  barrels  as  compared  with 
71,136  metric  tons  or  800,000  barrels  in  the  same  period  of  1927.  The  following 
table  gives  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  wheat  flour  imported  into  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year: —  January  to  June, 

1928 
In  metric  tons 
(2,204  lbs.) 


Hamburg   31,557 

Hungary   28,587 

Canada   7,741 

United  States   1,690 

Roumania   3,662 

France   2,282 

Germany   1,710 

Holland   715 

Jugoslavia   470 

Austria   237 

Trieste   119 

Great  Britain  .   150 

Bulgaria   35 


The  wheat  flour  given  above  as  having  been  imported  from  Hamburg 
would  be  comprised  almost  entirely  of  Canadian  and  United  States  flours. 
Adding  to  the  imports  from  Hamburg  the  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  40,988  metric  tons  or  460,906  barrels  of 
North  American  flour  were  imported  during  the  six  months  in  question.  This 
means  that  about  52  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  imported  into  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  came  from  North  America.  Canadian  flour  prob- 
ably comprised  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  North  American  flour  imported, 
so  that  the  Canadian  mills  may  be  estimated  as  having  supplied  Czechoslovakia 
with  approximately  360,000  barrels  of  flour  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

The  trend  of  the  Czechoslovak  import  trade  in  flour  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  table  showing  the  total  imports  and  the  imports  from  Hamburg 
and  Hungary  by  months  in  the  first  half  of  this  year: — 

Total  imports     Imports  Imports 


from  from 

Month,  1928  Hamburg  Hungary 

In  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.) 

January   13,247  5,021  4.903 

February   11,506  4,330  4,526 

March   15.S62  5.793  6,262 

April   13,866  6,109  4.609 

May   14.401  6,552  4*671 

June   10,160  3,752  3,616 


CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

CANADA 

With  further  reference  to  a  list  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1280  (dated  August  11)  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  following  consular  changes: — 

Mr.  P.  Pallesen  has  resigned  as  Vice-Consul  of  Denmark  at  Calgary  and 
H.  P.  Madsen,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  as  Acting  Vice-Consul  at  that  place. 

Mr.  F.  Pena  y  Poldo  has  been  appointed  as  Consul  of  Cuba  at  Halifax. 

Mr.  Nelson  P.  Meeks  has  been  appointed  as  Vice-Consul  of  United  States 
of  America,  at  Vancouver;  Mr.  Louis  Vaczek,  as  acting  Consul  General  of 
Hungary,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Mr.  Charles  Winter,  the  Consul 
General,  and  Mr.  Edwin  MoKee  has  been  transferred  from  Halifax  to  Toronto, 
as  Vice-Consul  of  United  States  of  America. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool, 
at  present  on  tour  in  Canada,  will  address  meetings  of  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
shippers  on  the  subjects  of  "  The  European  Apple  Market "  and  "  Apple  Adver- 
tising in  the  United  Kingdom  "  at  the  following  centres: — 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.S..    ..  September  10  Oaniting   September  14 

Lawrencetown   September  11  Wolfville   September  17 

Middleton   September  12  Falmouth   September  18 

Berwick.,  i   September  13 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Vancouver  and  New  West-  Belleville   Sept.  26 

minster   Aug.  30-Sept.  7       Bowmanville   Sept.  27 

Victoria   Sept.    8-10  Oshawa   Sept.  28 

Ottawa   Sept.  20-21  Toronto   Oct.  1-11 

Brockville   Sept.  24  Orillia   Oct.  12 

Kingston   Sept.  25 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Toronto   Sept.    1-15  Kitchener   Sept.  27 

Niagara  Falls   Sept.  IS  Gait   Sept.  28 

St.  Catharines   Sept.  19  Hamilton   Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1 

Welland   Sept.  20  Guelph   Oct.  2 

Windsor   Sept.  21  Brantford   Oct.  3 

Chatham   Sept.  24  Oshawa   Oct.  4 

London   Sept.  25-26 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  14,  1928. — Adverting  to  the  announcement  appearing  on 
page  697  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1266,  May  5,  1928,  Parlia- 
ment has  approved  the  draft  Order  in  Council  referred  to,  and  the  British 
Government  has  now  passed  it  into  law  under  the  description  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1  Order,  1928.  This  renders  com- 
pulsory the  marking  the  following  imports  with  an  indication  of  origin:  mowing 
machines,  gloves,  furniture  and  cabinet  ware,  shuttles,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers 
(except  rubber). 

Simultaneously,  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  2  Order, 
1928,  has  been  issued.  It  covers:  pottery,  insulated  electric  cables  and  wires, 
electric  incandescent  lamps,  glue  and  gelatine,  enamelled  zinc  sheets,  tooth 
brushes  and  shaving  brushes,  cast-iron  porcelain-enamelled  baths,  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  compulsory  marking  after  the  dates  specified  in  the  orders.  A 
preliminary  notice  appeared  on  page  865  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1271,  June  9,  1928,  when  the  draft  order  was  published. 

The  Government  has  concurrently  promulgated  the  Merchandise  Marks 
(Imported  Goods)  Order  No.  3,  1928,  which  puts  into  force  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  in  favour  of  the  marking  of  imported 
honey  and  fresh  apples.  An  article  decribing  the  proposals  appeared  on  page 
178  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1253,  dated  February  4,  1928. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  orders  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  consultation  by  Canadian  firms  desiring  further  par- 
ticulars. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  SWINE  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  25,  1928. — Canadian  breeders  and  exporters  of  swine  are 
advised  that  as  the  result  of  representations  made  by  this  office  for  the  removal 
of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Canadian  swine  into  Australia,  importa- 
tion is  now  permitted  subject  to  declarations  and  certificates  being  furnished  in 
accordance  with  the  Commonwealth  quarantine  regulations.  The  necessary 
declarations  and  certificate  are  set  out  in  quarantine  regulation  81  (K)  as 
follows: — 

81.  The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  imported  animal  or  animal  to  be  imported 
shall  forward  with  any  such  animal,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chief  Quarantine 
Officer  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  animal,  declarations,  certificates,  notices  and 
permits  as  follows: — 

(K)  In  the  case  of  swine  from  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or 
Canada: — 

1.  A  declaration  from  the  owner,  certifying — 

(a)  That  the  animal  has  been  free  from  disease  during  the  six  months  next 
preceding  shipment; 

(b)  that  it  has  not  been  in  contact  with  any  animal  suffering  from  disease 
during  the  six  months  next  preceding  shipment. 

2.  A  certificate  of  general  health  from  an  approved  Veterinary  Surgeon  at 
the  port  of  shipment. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  regulation  renders  animals  liable  to  detention  in 
quarantine  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  from  date  of  arrival  in  Australia. 


GRADING  AND  MARKING  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  August  9,  1928,  that  the  British  Minister  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  he  has  appointed  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  National  Mark  Com- 
mittee', in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  grade  designation  marks  prescribed  under 
the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marking)  Act,  1928,  which  goes  into 
effect  shortly,  and  to  revoke  such  authorization  when  necessary. 

Although  the  matter  is  only  of  indirect  interest  to  Canada,  the  object  of 
the  Act  is  of  some  importance  in  so  far  as  it  inaugurates  the  practice  of  organized 
grading  and  marking  of  foodstuffs  and  the  status  and  publicity  which  is  secur- 
able  from  the  utilization  of  a  national  market.  It  is  understood  that  the  Act 
will  in  the  first  place  be  only  adopted  in  connection  with  home-grown  apples 
and  pears,  but  as  the  minister  also  announces  the  appointment  of  a  Trade 
Committee  to  consider  applications,  make  recommendations,  and  generally 
attend  to  details,  it  seems  certain  that  the  use  of  the  national  mark  will  gradu- 
ally be'  extended  to  other  foodstuffs. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "Wincom." 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  27,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  20,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 

Week  Ending  Week  Endi 

Parity 

August  20, 

August  27 

Pah nf rv 

Unit 

1928 

1928 

.  1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.1398 

.1390 

.  1930 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 
.2667 

.0296 
.2667 

.2680 

 Markka 

09^9 

.0252 

.0252 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

Germany  . . 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2381 

.2382 

Great  Britain  . 

4.801 

4.8514 

4.8479 

Greece  

 Drachma 

.1930 

.0130 

.0129 

Holland  .... 

 Florin 

.4020 

.4007 

.4006 

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

Italy  

.0526 

.0522 

.0523 

.1930 

.0175 

.0175 

.2680 

.2667 

.2667 

1.0805 

.0454 

.0454 

.1930 

.0062 

.0061 

.1930 

.1664 

.1658 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

Switzerland  .  . 

 Franc 

.1930 

.1924 

.1924 

United  States.  . 

  ..  ••$ 

1.0000 

.9993 

.9990 

Argentine  Rep.. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4222 

.4220 

.5462 

.1196 

.1190 

Chile  

 Peso 

.1217 

.1211 

.1211 

Colombia  .  . 

 Peso 

.9733 

.9818 

.9815 

 $ 

.4985 

.4780 

.4760 

Peru  

 Libra 

4.8665 

3.9975 

3.9962 

Venezuela.  .   .  . 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1913 

.1918 

1.0342 

1.0256 

1.0227 

Cuba . .  .  .  ; . 

1.0000 

.9997 

.9996 

Batavia,  Java .  . 

.4020 

.4002 

.3997 

 Tael 

.6537 

.6512 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4472 

.4530 

Si  am  

 Tical 

.3709 

.4534 

.4533 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.    .  .$ 

.5678 

.5646 

.  5644 

 £ 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8537 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

 $ 

L  1.0000 

1.00£— 1.01J 

1.00*— 1.( 

 $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.001— 1.011 

1.003— U 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  CANADIAN  PRODUCERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  general  manager  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association, 
London,  England,  and  Colonel  Allen,  the  managing  director,  will  be  at  the' 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  two  weeks  from  August  24.  They  wish  to 
get  into  communication  .with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
products  which  could  be  sold  in  a  departmental  store  and  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  footing  in  the  British  market.  Correspondence  can  await  them  there. 
These  gentlemen  are  on  an  important  mission  to  Canada,  and  are  empowered 
to  purchase  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  produce. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

710.  Provisions. — A  firm  of  general  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  distributing  packing  house 
products  in  Austria  and  neighbouring  countries,  desire  to  secure  the  agencies  for  Canadian 
food  specialties,  such  as  canned  fruit,  che'ese,  etc.,  saleable  in  these  countries. 

711.  Provisions. — The  representative  of  a  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
and  brokers  is  about  to  visit  Canada  to  secure  the  representation,  on  a  commission  basis, 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  cornstarch  and  glucose, 
canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  including  salmon,  sardines  and  herrings,  canned  vegetables,  pork 
and  beans,  tomato  sauce,  etc. 

712.  Dried  Apples. — A  Rotterdam  firm  wish  to  purchase  Canadian  dried  apple  quarters. 

713.  Concentrated  Apple  Juice. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  merchants  ask  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  concentrated  appie  juice  who  are  in  a  position  to  export 
regularly.  . 

714.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  already  established  m  the 
flour  trade,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  milling  company. 

Miscellaneous 

715.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  m  Rotterdam  want  a  Canadian  fish  meal  connection,  the 
material  to  be  used  in  Holland  and  also  to  be  exported  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  use  as 
fertilizer.  .   .  . 

716.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure,  on  a  commission  basis,  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear. 

717.  Newsprint,  etc.— The  representative  of  a  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers 
agents  and  brokers,  who  is  about  to  visit  Canada,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation,  on  a 
commission  basis,  of  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  and  paper  of  all  kinds. 

718.  White  Pine,  Spruce  and  Pitch  Pine. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Madeira 
are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  white  pine,  spruce  and  pitch  pine. 

719.  Industrial  Chemical  Specialties. — A  firm  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  wish  to  secure 
the  representation  for  Canadian  industrial  chemical  specialties  saleable   on  the  German 

720.  Roofing  Materials.— A  London  firm  wish  to  secure,  on  a  commission  basis,  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  roofing  materials. 
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721.  Insulating  Materials;  Electrical  Tape;  Felt  for  Coach  work  and  Washers. — A 
London,  firm  wish  to  secure,  on  a  commission  basis,  the  representation  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  above  commodities. 

722.  Fencing  Wire;  Wire  Netting;  Nails;  Staples  and  Other  Hardware. — The  repre- 
sentative of  a  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  agenta  and  brokers,  who  lb  about,  to 
visit  Canada,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation,  on  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian 
exporters  -of  fencing  wire,  wire  netting,  nails,  staples  and  other  hardware. 

723.  Accessories  for  Motor  Cycles. — Italian  firm  want  exclusive  agency  for  Canadian 
motor-cycle  accessories  (chains,  plugs,  etc.). 

724.  Talc. — A  Liverpool  firm  -are  desirous  of  having  c.i.f.  quotations  from  shippers  of 
hard  blue  talc. 

725.  Nickel  Shot. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  desirous  of  having  c.i.f.  quotations  from  ship- 
pers of  scrap  nickel  anodes,  free  from  foreign  material. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  5;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  12;  Mont- 
royal,  Sept.  15;  Empress  of  France,  Sept.  19;  Express  of  Scotland,  Sept.  26;  Montnairn, 
Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  15. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Metagama,  Sept.  12;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  14;  Mont- 
rose, Sept.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12;  Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22. — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  13;  Concordia,  Sept.  8;  Salacia, 
Sept.  22— both  Andhor-Donaldson ;  Nubian,  Sept.  15;  Nessian,  Sept.  29 — both  Dominion 
Line. 

To  Belfast— Me'lmore  Head,  Sept.  6;  Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  20 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin.— Lord  Downshire,  Sept.  9;  Carrigan  Head,  Sept. 
°6— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Sept.  7;  Canadian  Trapper,  Sept.  21 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Sept.  6;  Bothwell,  Sept.  13;  Melita,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Athenia,  Sept.  7;  Coracero,  Sept.  14;  Letitia,  Sept.  21;  Carmia,  Sept.  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Montclare,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Sept.  21;  Montcalm,  Sept.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  14;  Andania,  Sept.  28 
— both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Sept.  8;  Calgaric,  Sept.  15;  Regina,  Sept.  22;  Laurentic,  Sept. 
29— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  14;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  21;  Beaver- 
brae, Sept.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Sept.  3;  Canadian  Inventor, 
Sept.  12;  Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22 — all  Canadian  National;  Alaunia,  Sept.  7;  Ausonia, 
Sept.  14;  Aurania,  Sept.  21;  Ascania,  Sept.  28 — ail  Cunard  Line;  AUbertic.  Sept.  6;  Megantic, 
Sept.  20— both  White  Star  Line;  Rexmore,  Sept.  1;  Ariano,  Sept.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  13;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Cairntorr,  Sept.  7;  Cairnross,  Sept.  14;  Cairnesk,  Sept.  21; 
Cairnmona,  Sept.  28 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Sept  12:  Montrose.  Sept.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Albertic,  Sept.  6;  Megantic,  Sept.  20— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Harve. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  Sept.  15;  Koeln,  Sept.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  21;  Bochum,  Sept.  10;  Brant  County. 
Sept.  20;  Queen's  Co.,  Sept.  27— all  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  22; 
Crefeld,  Sept.  15;  Koeln,  Sept.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Sept.  8. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Sept.  7;  Grey  County,  Sept.  21 — both  County 
Line. 
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To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports, — Arkansas,  Sept.  10;  Ivar,  Sept.  20 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Sept.  5;  Foldenfjord,  Sept.  20 — both  Norwegian- 
American  Line 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Sekondy,  Accra.  Lagos,  Cape  Town,  and  other  South  African  Ports. — Badagry, 
Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  26. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  15;  Segundo, 
Canadian  South  American  Line.  Sept.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— 
Canadian  Squatter,  Sept.  13;  Canadian  Otter,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Stal,  Sept.  7;  Adour,  Sept.  21 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  10;  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  15;  Sept.  29;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd, 
Sept.  5,  Sept.  26. 

To  Cornerbrook. — Nayarit,  Sept.  10,  Sept.  24;  New  Northland,  Sept.  19 — both  Clarke 

SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  8;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — RoussiMon,  County  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  5;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  5;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  22 — boih  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  Sept.  4,  Sept.  18;  Silvia,  Sept.  11,  Sept.  25— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  7,  Sept.  21. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  5. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Skipper,  Sept.  5;  Farnorth,  Sept.  7,  Sept.  21. — both  Farquhar 

SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Sept.  7;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Sept.  21 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Sept.  13;  Adour,  Sept.  27— both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Sfept.  5;  Ottar,  Sept.  19— 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Sept.  6;   Empress  of  Russia,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Sept.  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Sept.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Nelson. — Golden  Coast,  American- 
Australia-Orient  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  13. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Sept.  12;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Sept. 
22 — both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Sept.  2. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Sept.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Ellaston,  Sept.  20;  Indien,  early  Oct. — both  Cana- 
dian Transport  Co. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.    Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).  (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.; 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English  I 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Brazil :  Hints  to  Exporters.   (Price5  cents). 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    v?rice  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education:  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  J  amaica.  Office — J  amaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hcrcule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Not*. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 
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India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,   P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
Sassoon  House,  4  Lyons  Range,  Calcutta. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddi.man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.    Address  for  letters,  P.O. 

•  Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio   Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico, 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.   Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool, 
at  present  on  tour  in  Canada,  will  address  meetings  of  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
shippers  on  the  subjects  of  "  The  European  Apple  Market "  and  "  Apple  Adver- 
tising in  the  United  Kingdom  w  at  the  fo Wowing  centres: — 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.S..    ..  September  10  Canning..'   September  14 

Lawrencetown   September  11  Wolfville   September  17 

Middleton   September  12  Falmouth   September  18 

Lerwick   September  13 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Victoria   Sept.    8-10  Bowmanville   Sept  27 

Ottawa   Sept.  20-21  Oshawa   Sept  28 

Brockville   Sept.  24  Toronto   Oct.  1-11 

f^gstcm   Sept.  25  Orillia   Oct.  12 

Belleville   Sept.  26 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  visit  in 
the  course  of  his  tour  the  following  cities: — 

Toronto   Sept.    8-15  Kitchener   Sept.  27 

Niagara  Falls   Sept.  IS  Gait  -.     Sept  28 

St.  Catharines   Sept.  19  Hamilton   Sept.  30  to 

Welland   Sept.  20  Guelph   Oct.  2 ^0fT^  A  £T>s 

Windsor   Sept.  21  Brantford   Oct.  i*VV)>  *A  A  t\ 

Chatham   Sept.  24  Oshawa   OctA*  A*^ 

London   Sept.  25-26  /  V1 
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JULY,  1928 

(Compiled  by  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  oj  Statistics) 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MARKET  FOR   PRINTING,   WRAPPING,  AND 

WRITING  PAPERS* 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  25,  1928. — The  current  annual  demands  of  the  New  Zealand 
market  for  printing,  wrapping,  and  writing  papers,  exclusive  of  newsprint 
amount  in  value  to  approximately  £475,000,  slightly  more  than  recorded  total 
values  of  newsprint  imports  during  recent  years.  A  review  of  the  paper  import 
trade  of  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927  indicates  that  the  value  of  overseas 
purchases  of  paper  of  all  types  stood  at  £825,000  in  1925,  £910,000  in  1926,  and 
£855,000  in  1927,  while  the  import  values  of  all  papers  other  than  newsprint 
during  the  same  years  were  £455,000,  £495,000,  and  £452,000  respectively. 

The  New  Zealand  newsprint  market,  as  noted  in  a  previous  report,  has 
long  been  characterized  by  its  consistent  and  predominating  consumption  of  a 
Canadian-made  product.  The  market  for  all  other  papers,  however,  while  of 
no  small  value  to  Canadian  exporters,  is  one  which  for  many  years  has  shown 
decided  preference  for  papers  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture.  An  important 
exception  to  this  rule  is  evident  in  the  case  of  wrapping  papers  which  are  largely 
of  Canadian  origin.  The  net  result  is  a  fairly  even  division  of  some  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  import  trade  in  all  types  of  paper  between  Canadian  and  United 
Kingdom  mills,  the  larger  supplies  of  Canadian  newsprint  being  balanced  by  a 
preponderance  of  English  book  and  writing  papers. 


PRINTING  PAPER  OTHER  THAN  NEWSPRINT 

Almost  £200,000  worth  of  these  papers  is  imported  annually  into  New 
Zealand,  chiefly  as  raw  material  for  job  printing  establishments.  The  demand 
is  almost  exclusively  for  English  papers,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  sum- 
mary statistics: — 

Imports  of  Printing  Paper  other  than  Neivsprint,  1925-27 

1925  1926  1927 

Cwt.            £  Cwt.             £  Cwt.  £ 

United  Kingdom                 88.631       167.944  •    91,872       175.800  79.509  151,798 

Canada                                9.779         19,799  14.108         26,987  14,553  21.362 

Other  countries                     1.890          4,202  2,151          3.967  162  6,817 

Totals   100,300       191,945       108,131       206,754       94,224  179,977 

The  marked  degree  to  which  English  papers  have  dominated  this  branch 
of  the  paper  business  has  been  ascribed  not  only  to  the  lower  prices  at  which 
they  have  usually  been  quoted,  but  also  to  a  distinct  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  printing  trade  for  the  particular  sizes  in  which  these  are  supplied  and  for 
the  texture  and  finish  of  the  papers  themselves.  The  local  trade  is  character- 
istically English  in  its  policies  and  practice;  it  demands  certain  sizes  which 
differ  from  those  either  used  or  manufactured  in  Canada  and  this  tendency  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  personnel  of  print- 
ing establishments  has  brought  with  it  to  New  Zealand  a  predilection  for  the 
methods  employed  and  materials  used  in  English  publishing  houses.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  wherein  an  increased  share  of  the  market  may  be  secured  only  by  a 
more  careful  study  of  some  of  its  detailed  requirements. 

A  feature  of  more  than  usual  interest  connected  with  the  sale  of  printing 
papers  is  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  imports  annually  some 
£35,000  worth  of  stock,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Government  Printer  in  Wel- 
lington. Combined  with  the  comparatively  large  value  of  this  branch  of  the 
business,  from  the  point  of  view  of  market  openings,  is  the  added  detail  that 


*  A  report  on  the  market  for  newsprint  paper  in  New  Zealand  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1281  (August  18). 
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practically  100  per  cent  of  these  supplies  is  furnished  by  English  mills.  Of  the 
two  supplying  countries  in  1927,  in  fact,  listed  as  furnishing  printing  paper  to 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £31,255 
and  Canada's  with  £97,  out  of  a  total  of  £31,352.  All  purchases  of  supplies 
for  Government  departments  are  by  tender,  and  in  the  case  of  papers,  specifica- 
tions of  requirements  are  usually  issued  every  three  or  four  months,  contracts 
being  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  on  an  understanding  that  goods  supplied  will 
prove  equal  in  quality  to  a  stipulated  standard  or  sample.  While  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  this  market  for  Canadian  paper  may  be  somewhat  limited  by 
specific  requirements  in  quality,  the  impression  is  also  prevalent  that  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  price  situation  in  an  effort  to  meet  present  com- 
petition might  well  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  larger  volume  of  business 
than  is  now  being  obtained. 

The  customs  duty  payable  on  such  printing  paper  will  depend  largely  on 
the  size  of  sheets  or  rolls  in  which  it  may  be  manufactured.  By  the  last  tariff 
revision  the  former  British  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  small-sized  sheets 
and  rolls  was  retained  at  the  same  time  as  an  increase  from  35  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  was  made  under  the  general  tariff.  The  existing  rates  of  free  and  20 
per  cent,  applicable  to  large  sheets  and  rolls,  were  retained  only  in  the  case  of 
rolls,  and  thus  apply  almost  exclusively  to  newsprint,  while  the  general  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  15^  inches  was  removed.  Such 
paper  of  foreign  manufacture  is  now  admissible  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  apply- 
ing to  the  British  product  and  increases  in  purchases  of  these  sizes  from  non- 
British  countries  appear  as  a  probable  result. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

Statistics  of  imports  of  unprinted  wrapping  paper,  apart  from  qualities 
particularly  designed  for  orchardists'  use,  show  an  average  trade  during  the 
past  few  years  amounting  to  40,000  cwt.  and  valued  at  some  £60,000.  This 
branch  of  the  business  in  imported  paper  is  distinctly  Canadian,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  summary  table: — 

Imports  of  Unprinted  Wrapping  Paper,  1925-27 


1925  1926  1927 

Cwt.           £  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada                                    32,391  54,914  36.416  60,310  29,630  50,100 

United  Kingdom                        1,948  3,286  1.291  2,530  1,222  2,545 

Norway                                         523           986  832  1,518  732  1,342 

Sweden                                         885  1,388  2,223  3,257  2,943  4,301 

Other  countries                          1,816  3,592  933  2,193  934  2,756 


Totals   37,563       64,166       41,695       69,808       35,461  61,044 


These  data  relate  to  purchases  from  overseas  countries  of  both  sheets  of  a 
size  not  less  than  20  inches  by  15^  inches,  rolls  of  a  minimum  width  of  10 
inches,  and  the  less  important  class  of  smaller  sheets  or  rolls.  The'  larger  sizes 
account  for  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade.  Statistics  of 
imports  of  printed  wrapping  paper  are  grouped  in  the  New  Zealand  trade  returns 
with  those  of  other  minor  classes,  but  if  available  would  reveal  a  trade  of  insig- 
nificant dimensions  in  this  commodity. 

The  wrapping  paper  market  in  New  Zealand  varies  fundamentally  from 
that  for  all  other  types  of  paper  in  that  the  sales  of  practically  all  grades  must 
be  made  in  competition  with  a  locally  manufactured  product.  One  mill  engaged 
in  the  production  of  wrapping  papers  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
its  processes  being  based  on  the  use  of  imported  supplies  of  wood-pulp.  Its 
recent  annual  production  is  estimated  roughly  at  a  figure  approximating  to 
that  of  imports,  or  some  30,000  cwt.  per  year.  The'  competition  is  thus  an 
important  market  factor,  but  owing  to  high  costs  of  production,  it  may  not  be 
considered  as  offering  unduly  difficult  opposition  to  a  continuance  of  the  Cana- 
dian trade  in  this  product. 
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With  a  view  to  according  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  domestic  industry 
the  tariff  applicable  to  wrapping  papers  has  been  set  at  a  level  considerably 
higher  than  an  average  of  the  rates  on  other  commodities.  Printed  or  imprint* d 
wrapping  paper  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  15  inches  or  in  rolls  over 
10  inches  wide  is  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  at  6s.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  this  rate,  in  the  case  of  papers  weighing  less  than  \  ounce  to  the  sheet  (20 
inches  by  15  inches),  being  interchangeable  with  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per 
cent  according  to  the1  maximum  return  available.  Sheets  and  rolls  of  smaller 
sizes  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  general  tariff  provides  for 
the  taxation  of  large  sheets  and  rolls  at  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  50  per  cent  as  above 
in  the  case'  of  those  of  lighter  weight,  and  55  per  cent  in  the 'case  of  smaller 
sizes.  These  duties  indicate  one  of  the  basic  reasons  both  for  the  competition 
offered  by  locally  made  supplies  and  for  the  negligible  imports  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. The  future  tendency  of  the  market,  consequent  to  some  extent  on 
increases  in  duties  which  took  effect  several  months  ago  in  both  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  general  tariff,  as  well  as  on  progressive  development  within  the 
local  industry,  may  be  expected  to  show,  among  other  features,  less  elasticity  in 
consumptive  capacity,  as  related  to  imported  stocks,  than  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  past. 

WRITING  PAPER 

Writing  paper  in  large  sheets,  from  the  point  of  view  of  import  values  of 
individual  types  of  paper,  is  the  third  most  important  variety  brought  into 
New  Zealand,  the  value  of  all  purchases  from  overseas  manufacturers  having 
recently  averaged  £100,000  per  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the  finer  printing  papers, 
the  market  is  featured  by  a  consistently  heavy  consumption  of  the  product  of 
United  Kingdom  mills,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  Canadian  supplies  included  in  total  import  values  from  less  than  5  per  cent 
in  1924  to  over  18  per  cent  in  1927.  Quantities  and  values  of  imports  from 
principal  countries  during  the  years  1925  to  1927  are  appended.  (Imports  of 
writing  paper,  other  than  in  large  sheets,  are  of  insignificant  quantities,  and 
are  omitted  from  the  following  figures.) 

Imports  of  Writing  Papers,  1925-27 

1925  1926  1927 


Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

f 

Cwt. 

£ 

39,778 
3,561 
476 

93,292 
8,075 
1,564 

35,374 
6,293 
372 

89,409 
12,636 
1,056 

33,582 
9,171 
437 

80,158 
18,034 
907 

Totals  

,  43,815 

102,931 

42,039 

103,101 

43,190 

99,099 

The  important  growth  in  this  market  for  one  of  the  newer  products  of  the 
Canadian  paper  industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the  above  figures.  It  has  been 
based  on  the  introduction  of  higher  grade  papers  as  well  as  on  an  increased 
sale  of  the  medium  grades  at  prices  which  have  compared  favourably  with  those 
of  older  established  lines.  The  sale  of  a  wider  range  of  such  papers  from  Cana- 
dian mills  may  eventually  lead  to  further  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the  total 
consumption  which  they  now  represent. 

Some  possibility  of  radical  change  in  the  complexion  of  this  branch  of  the 
paper  business,  however,  has  been,  occasioned  by  the  new  schedule  of  customs 
duties  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on  since  the  tariff  revision  of  1927.  Prior 
to  that  time  British  Empire  papers  of  this  grade  had  been  accorded  an  advan- 
tage over  those  manufactured  in  other  countries  in  that  they  (in  large  sheets) 
were  imported  free  of  duty  while  the  latter  were  taxable  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  removal  of  this  duty  and  the  admission  of  all  writing  papers  in 
large  sheets  free  of  customs  charges  (presumably  as  assisting  the  manufacture 
of  stationery,  etc.)  now  places  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  future  business 
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in  both  English  and  Canadian  paper,  and  at  present  indications  point  to  a  diver- 
sion of  at  least  a  part  of  the  trade  to  Scandinavian  or  United  States  manufac- 
turers. This  movement  has  already  been  forecast  by  declines  in  imports  of 
these'  classes  of  paper  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  has  led 
to  the  prediction  that  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  formerly  supplied  from  British 
Empire  mills  will  in  future  be  furnished  by  other  countries,  these  papers  being 
the  lower  grades  and  representing  something  less  than  half  the  total  value  of 
the  market.  Some  satisfaction  may  be  felt  that,  in  invading  the  market  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  writing  papers,  foreign  manufacturers  are  as  yet  offering 
competition  only  in  lines  which  are  seldom  comparable  with  the  product  of 
Canadian  mills. 

OTHER  PAPERS 

In  addition  to  the  three  important  and  distinct  groups  of  paper  designated 
above,  New  Zealand  also  imports  substantial  quantities  of  miscellaneous  paper 
in  large  sheets  for  use  as  raw  material  in  the  stationery  manufacturing  industry, 
and  also  of  vegetable  parchment  and  grease-proof  papers;  annual  imports  of 
each  of  these  two  commodities  have  recently  run  to  a  value  of  about  £50,000. 
The  business  in  papers  other  than  of  printing  and  writing  grade  is  traditionally 
in  English  lines,  but  United  States  mills  have  held  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  market  for  some  years.  Canadian  supplies  have  amounted  in  value  to 
something  over  £1,000  a  year  and  are  thus  of  only  minor  importance  in  a 
survey  of  present  conditions  and  of  probable  developments.  Vegetable  parch- 
ment and  grease-proof  papers,  as  imported  into  New  Zealand,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  European  mills,  principally  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Nor- 
way. Small  amounts  have  occasionally  been  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  beyond  some  sample  shipments  Canadian  supplies  are  unknown  to  the  local 
trade. 

A  few  other  classes  of  paper  of  minor  importance  may  also  be  noted.  Wrap- 
ping paper  for  orchardists'  use  is  being  imported  in  considerably  increased 
amounts.  Canadian  stocks,  which  dominated  the  market  three  years  ago, 
have  fallen  off  to  a  low  level,  while  the  United  States  mills  have  secured  80  per 
cent  of  a  trade  which  amounted  to  over  £10,000  in  1927.  The  waxed  paper 
market,  which  has  also  shown  considerable  increases  up  to  an  annual  value  of 
£7,500,  is  now  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Australian  suppliers.  Small  requirements  for  writing,  printing,  and  similar 
papers  in  small  sheets  have  accounted  for  an  import  trade  valued  at  about  £7,000, 
represented  by  English  and  United  States  papers,  chiefly  of  special  sizes  or 
qualities,  while  trade  statistics  also  indicate  imports  of  unenumerated  papers 
valued  at  some  £5,000  a  year,  the  bulk  of  which  is  of  English  origin. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Appearing  among  the  more  salient  features  of  Canada's  position  in  the  New 
Zealand  market  for  all  papers  other  than  newsprint  are  the  favourable  factors 
that  Canadian-made  wrapping  papers  may  be  expected  to  maintain  their  already 
controlling  influence  on  the  market  for  imported  grades  and  that,  despite  the 
increased  competition  made  possible  by  changes  in  the  tariff  applicable  to 
printing  and  writing  papers  in  large-sized  sheets,  considerable  progress  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  sale  of  the  latter  variety.  This  may  show  some  tem- 
porary effects  of  foreign  competition,  but  a  wider  range  in  the  medium  and 
higher  qualities  is  expected  to  furnish  a  basis  for  distinct  improvements  on  the 
present  situation.  It  is  by  persistent  encouragement  of  the  use  of  all  but  the 
lower  grades  of  book  and  writing  papers  that  a  maximum  increase  in  consump- 
tion would  appear  most  readily  obtainable;  appreciation  of  the  Canadian  paper 
industry  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  many  of  its  products  have  long  been 
received  offer  fair  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  Canada's  share  of  the  busi- 
ness will  show  further  increase. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL    AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioneb 

Melbourne,  August  2,  1928. — The  preliminary  returns  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  closed  on  June  30  verified  indications  outlined  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  relative  to  trade  conn  ac- 
tion and  a  consequent  reduction  in  customs  and  other  revenue.  Comparative 
figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  follows:  customs  revenue  for  1926-27, 
£43,552,478;  for  1927-28,  £41,446,070.  Post  Office  revenue  for  1926-27, 
£11,648,638;  for  1927-28,  £12,349,451. 

The  Treasurer  anticipated  that  the  customs  and  excise  receipts  would 
aggregate  £44,800,000,  but  the  returns  were  £3,333,930  under  the  estimate,  and 
were  actually  £2,106,408  less  than  for  the  previous  financial  year.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  adverse  season  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
although  accompanied  by  favourable  conditions  in  other  parts,  had  resulted  in 
a  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  primary  production.  Hence  the  financial 
depression  which  followed  had  caused  the  banks  to  curtail  advances,  with  the 
result  that  the  volume  of  imports  had  been  reduced  and  the  customs  revenue 
had  accordingly  declined.  As  a  partial  set-off  against  the  decrease  in  customs 
and  excise  revenue,  the  receipts  from  direct  taxation  exceeded  the  budget  esti- 
mate. Income  tax  realized  £10,165,174;  land  tax,  £3,027,205;  estate  duties, 
£1,752,119;  and  entertainment  tax,  £348,256. 

The  total  expenditure  on  departments  and  services  other  than  business 
undertakings  (i.e.  Post  Office  and  Commonwealth  railways)  was  £63,471,964, 
as  against  receipts  aggregating  £60,829,444,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  of  £2,642,520,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  anticipated  in 
recent  months.  Customs  revenue  in  July  declined  from  £3,621,511  in  1927  to 
£3,209,000  in  1928,  thus  indicating  a  continued  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
imports. 

Climatic  conditions  remain  excellent  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
season  are  more  favourable  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  The  indica- 
tions are  undoubtedly  promising,  as  good  rains  have  fallen  all  over  the  continent 
(except  portions  of  drought-stricken  central  Queensland) ,  and  the  agricultural 
outlook  seems  fairly  well  assured  for  a  good  harvest.  Australia  has  shown,  in 
previous  experience,  marked  recuperative  powers,  and  given  further  rains  late  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  the  anticipated  increase  in  primary  production 
should  soon  be  reflected  in  an  improvement  from  the  present  period  of  stringent 
finance.  This  is  the  last  of  the  normally  dull  winter  months,  but  with  the 
return  of  spring,  and  a  continuation  of  good  weather,  trade  should  revive  con- 
siderably. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT   AND  FLOTJR 

The  prospects  of  a  bumper  wheat  crop  in  Canada  and  an  increased  yield 
in  the  United  States  have  tended  to  depress  the  Australian  wheat  market  in 
recent  weeks,  though  prices  ruling  as  this  mail  closes  are  above  London  parity. 
While  the  seasonal  outlook  over  the  wheat-growing  areas  in  the  Commonwealth 
could  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  yet  the  comparatively  limited  quantities 
available  for  shipment  are  firmly  held  until  the  next  season's  harvest  is  assured, 
as,  should  anything  unforeseen  happen  to  the  growing  crop,  supplies  would  then 
be  at  a  premium.  In  a  market  without  animation  to-day's  price  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  quoted  at  5s.  5d.  ($1.32)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 
Since  December  1  last  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Australia  have  aggregated 
42,907,447  bushels,  against  77,355,612  for  the  corresponding  previous  period. 

While  there  has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  export  quotations,  there  is. 
otherwise,  no  change  in  the  flour  position  from  that  stated  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  the  market  is  still  stagnant  and  without  encouraging  prospects  of  an  improve- 
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ment.  On  expert  authority,  it  is  stated  that  Australian  flour  millers  have  this 
year  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  experience  in  marketing  their  surplus  output 
in  oversea  countries.  While  the  volume  of  exports  has  been  up  to  the  average, 
yet  millers  maintain  that  a  large  quantity  of  flour  has  been  sold  at  less  than 
cost  of  production,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  sold  at  a  profit. 
Competition  amongst  millers— both  for  domestic  and  oversea  trade— has  been 
most  pronounced,  and  the  fall  in  wheat  prices  overseas  had,  perforce,  to  be 
followed  by  a  decline  in  flour  prices  in  Australia.  It  is  claimed  that  Canada 
has  not  only  increased  its  sales  of  flour  in  countries  in  which  a  trade  had  been 
established  over  a  long  period,  but  the  Dominion  has  also  extended  its  business 
to  a  number  of  markets  which  the  Commonwealth,  until  recently,  supplied 
almost  entirely.  In  former  years,  much  Australian  flour  was  exported  to  South 
Africa,  but  (probably  on  account  of  the  prejudice  caused  by  some  inferior 
shipments)  Canadian  flour  has  gained  favour  in  that  market,  and  that  influence 
has  extended  to  ports  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa.  Eastern 
markets,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Sumatra  and  Java,  until  a  recent  period,  formed 
a  considerable  outlet  for  Australian  flour,  but  that  business  has  declined  as  a 
result  of  competition  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Hence  Australian 
millers  isome  with  quite  modern  plants)  are  much  perturbed  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  their  old  established  trade,  and  will,  no  doubt,  endeavour  to  combat 
the  competition. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  no  demand  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Egypt  for  Australian  flour  and  the  market  is,  at  the  closing  of  this  mail,  so 
depressed  that,  to-day,  millers  reduced  their  prices  by  5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  ton. 

On  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian 
po'-ts.  standard  flour  is  quoted  as  follows:  packed  in  packs  of  140  or  150  pounds 
ejross,  £10  7s.  6d.  ($50.44) ;  packed  in  hessian  bags  of  101  pounds  gross,  £10  12s. 
Gd.  ($51.71) ;  packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross,  £11  2s.  6d.  ($54.14). 

Flour  exported  from  Australia  from  December,  1927,  to  July,  1928,  inclusive, 
aggregated  269,202  tons,  compared  with  353,122  tons  in  the  similar  previous 
period. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA* 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Natural  Resources,  Industries  and  Production 

AGRICULTTIRE 

Cape  Town,  July  13,  1928. — Agriculture  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  Grootfontein  area  in  the  north  produces  a  small  quantity  of  maize 
and  wheat,  but  due  to  the  spasmodic  rainfall,  a  crop  is  never  certain.  In  three 
years  out  of  four  the  territory  depends  on  the  Union  for  its  supplies.  There  are, 
however,  distinct  possibilities  for  future  agricultural  development.  As  in  most 
parts  of  southern  Africa  lack  of  water  is  the  great  drawback,  but  in  parts  of 
South- West  this  problem  may  be  solved  through  the  utilization  of  artesian 
water  for  irrigation.  The  Administration  have  set  aside  an  area  of  30,000  square 
miles  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  territory  bordering  on  Bechuanaland.  This 
block  of  land  is  supposed  to  be  underlaid  with  artesian  water  at  an  average 
depth  of  400  feet.  The  presence  of  this  water  has  been  proved  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  and  the  geological  formation  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
entire  area  is  so  served.  The  natural  flow  of  many  of  these  wells  is  100,000 
gallons  daily.    The  agriculture  possibilities  are,  therefore,  immense.  Through 
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irrigation  this  block  may  be  made  to  produce  all  the  cereals  required  in  South  - 
West  and  South  Africa,  and  guarantee;  the  territory  against  recurrent  shortage* 
of  water.   At  present  these  lands  are  occupied  by  sheep  fanners  who  ha 
very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.   The  Union  Governmenl  Intends 
replacing  them  wherever  possible  with  cereal  farmers  from  South  Africa. 

Theoretically,  this  water  comes  underground  from  the  Okavango  river,  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  South-West.  This  river  flows  through  an  alluvial 
plain. and  is  similar  in  character  to  the  Nile.  It  finally  disappears  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Okavango,  but  overflows  in  the  rainy  season  into  Lake  Ngami,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet.  The  banks  of  this  river  could  grow  all  the  tea,  coffee,  and 
cotton  required  in  Southern  Africa,  but,  at  present,  the  area  is  inaccessible. 
Extensive  sand  dunes  divide  it  from  the  remainder  of  South-West,  and  heavy 
timber  and  swamp  land  from  Rhodesia.  Road  or  rail  communications  would 
be  most  expensive  to  build  and  are  not  warranted  by  the  present  development 
of  these  territories. 

CATTLE 

Windhoek  is  the  centre  of  the  cattle  ranching  industry.  Roughly,  the  cattle 
districts  extend  from  Tsumeb  in  the  north  to  Gibeon  in  the  south  and  are  con- 
fined to  altitudes  of  2,500  feet  and  upwards  where  pasturage  is  more  abundant. 
The  herds  are  not  of  very  high  grade,  but  the  Union  Government  is  fostering 
the  import  of  pure-bred  stock  to  raise  the  quality,  and  to  place  the  industry  on 
a  better  basis.  Some  difficulty  is  being  experienced,  especially  in  the  northerly 
sub-tropical  areas,  in  countering  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Two  recent  developments  should  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  this  indus- 
try. Walvis  Bay  is  in  an  excellent  position,  as  a  port  in  an  extensive  meat- 
producing  country,  to  cater  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  A  sum  of 
£600,000  has  been  set  aside  to  improve  Walvis  Bay  harbour  and  the  changes, 
which  will  shortly  be  completed,  will  provide  accommodation  for  the  larger  of 
the  ships  now  on  the  African  run.  In  addition,  the  erection  of  a  plant,  which 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  output  of  South-West  for  some  years  to  come,  has 
been  completed  at  Walvis  by  a  large  cold  storage  firm  in  the  Union.  Pre- 
viously all  export  was  of  live  stock  entirely.  Ample  facilities  are,  therefore, 
available  to  take  care  of  the  expected  expansion  in  this  industry.  The  large 
Anglo-Argentinian  meat-packing  company  have  established  a  branch  factory 
outside  Windhoek.  As  yet  this  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  meat  extracts 
but,  with  the  progress  of  the  industry,  it  will,  at  a  later  date,  include  in  its  opera- 
tions the  canning  of  corned  beef  and  other  meats. 

SHEEP 

Sheep  ranching  centres  on  Keetmanshoop  in  the  south,  and  extends  from 
the  Orange  river  to  well  north  of  Windhoek.  The  types  of  sheep  raised  are 
Afrikander,  Blackhead  Persian,  Merino,  and  Karakul.  Specially  selected  breed- 
ing stock  is  imported  yearly  by  the  Administration  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  flocks.  The  gradual  replacement  of  ordinary  "  Kaffir  "  sheep  by  more  use- 
ful types,  equally  or  even  better  suited  to  arid  conditions,  is  being  carried  out. 
According  to  the  last  agricultural  census  there  are  now  about  215,000  woolled 
sheep  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  mutton  and  skin  types.  All  recent  exports 
have'  been  of  live  stock,  but  aided  by  the  new  cold  storage  facilities,  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  mutton  and  skins  is  expected  to  develop. 

The  high  altitude  and  dry  climate  produce  a  very  fine  quality  of  merino 
wool  and  high  prices  have  caused  a  change-over  in  considerable  degree  to  this 
class  of  sheep.  A  notable  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  breeding  of  Karakul 
sheep.  South-West  is  the  only  part  of  the  Empire  where  this  breed  thrives  as 
well  as  in  its  homeland  in  Asia  and  Russia.  A  promising  future  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Astrakhan  skins  from  this  type  of  sheep  is  assured.    Skins  now 
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realize  from  25s.  to  30s.,  and  the  demand  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  curly  wool, 
at  5d.  per  pound,  is  excellent.  There  are  two  lambings  a  year,  one  flock  being 
kept  over  the  rainy  season  for  the  wool,  the  other  slaughtered  for  the  skins  and 
mutton.    In  this  way  the  flocks  increase  at  the  normal  rate. 

OTHER  LIVE  STOCK 

The  breeding  of  horses,  and  the  raising  of  pigs  and  poultry,  is  carried  on, 
but  only  on  a  small  scale.  Horses  are  difficult  to  breed,  because  of  the  climate, 
and  almost  all  farm  work  is  done  by  oxen.  There  are  no  factories  for  bacon, 
and  pig-raising  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  fresh  meat  only.  The  situation 
in  poultry-farming  is  very  similar.  The  lack  of  export  channels  and  organiza- 
tion is  a  considerable  handicap  to  this  section  of  the  industry. 

DAIRYING 

This  is  an  industry  which  has  made  marked  progress  in  the  last  few  years. 
At  one  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  was  imported 
from  the  Union.  To-day  South- West  has  a  considerable  surplus  of  both  com- 
modities to  export.  Seven  creameries  are  now  operating  in  the  territory,  and 
cream  is  drawn  to  these,  apart  from  settlements  on  the  railway  line,  from  points, 
up  to  150  miles  away,  by  motor  lorries.  The  institution  of  these  road  motor 
services  has  made  possible  the  present  sound  position  of  this  industry. 

The  cold  storage  at  Walvis  Bay  now  gives  an  outlet  to  overseas  markets, 
thereby  reducing  transport  costs  as  compared  to  those  over  the  previous  route 
through  Cape  Town.  Production  in  1927  was  1,838,059  pounds,  as  compared 
to  1,324,127  pounds  in  1926.  an  increase  of  46  per  cent.  Imports  of  high-grade 
dairy  stocks  are  increasing  yearly,  and  with  the  development  of  transportation, 
the  industry  should  progress  rapidly. 

FISHING 

Luderitz,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  South  African  crayfish  waters, 
is  the  centre  of  the  crayfish  industry.  The  production  in  1925-26  was  11,810 
cases,  and  in  1926-27,  21,784  cases — an  increase,  however,  due  mainly  to  a  good 
run  of  fish  last  year  and  not  to  any  expansion  of  the  industry. 

Fresh  fish,  principally  snoek,  find  a  ready  market  in  the  Union.  Walvis 
Bay  is  the  base  for  the  fishing  fleet  and  large  numbers  of  edible  fish  are  to  be 
found  in  this  area.  A  floating  fish  meal-  and  fertilizer  factory  also  operates  at 
this  point.  Six  whaling  boats  operate  from  Walvis  and  the  catch  in  1927 
amounted  to  431,  of  which  311  were  blue  whales.  This  industry  is  showing  steady 
progress.  Whale  oil  in  1927  totalled  627,156  gallons,  valued  at  £54,508,  and 
whale  manure,  or  fertilizer,  totalled  1,552  tons,  valued  at  £5,667. 

MINING 

Excluding  diamond-mining,  this  industry  has  not  yet  attained  much  import- 
ance. The  majority  of  the  well-known  minerals  are  found  in  small  quantities, 
but  tin,  copper,  and  vanadium  are  the  only  ones  which  are  being  developed. 
Prospecting  is  difficult  as  so  much  of  the  country  is  sandy  and  waterless,  and, 
as  yet,  has  only  scratched  the  mineral  possibilities  of  the  territory.  Lack  of 
water  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  is  a  considerable  drawback  to  development, 
and  overseas  investors,  as  well,  are  chary  of  investing  money  in  a  territory 
whose  political  future,  on  the  expiry  of  the  mandate,  is  uncertain.  Another 
disturbing  factor  is  the  supply  of  fuel.  South -West  must  import  all  coal  by 
rail  from  the  Transvaal,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  or  bring  it  in  from  overseas 
or  Natal,  a  fairly  expensive  procedure.  Oil  is  being  drilled  for  in  the  south,  at 
Keetmanshoop,  and  if  found  in  commercial  quantities,  may  solve  this  problem. 

The  centre  of  the  diamond  industry  is  at  Luderitz,  and  the  stones  are  found 
all  along  the  coast  between  the  Orange  river  and  Walvis,  but  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  inland.  They  are  of  alluvial  origin,  and  although  small,  are  of 
excellent  quality  and  command  a  good  price.    Modern  machinery  has  been 
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installed  to  work  the  deposits  thoroughly  on  up-to-date  linen.  Since  1909  over 
£24,000,000  worth  of  stones  have  been  exported.  The  export  tax  on  diamonds 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Administration,  and  in  normal 
years  constitutes  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  collected.  In  the  last  two  years, 
however,  the  unrestricted  output  of  alluvial  diamonds  in  the  Union  has  injured 
the  trade  appreciably.  Operations  were  cut  down,  and  revenue  from  thifl  source 
in  1927-28  decreased  to  £50,000  from  a  normal  average  of  £300,000.  The  Union 
Precious  Stones  Act  now  controls  production,  and  prosperity  of  reduced  propor- 
tions is  again  anticipated  in  this  industry. 

Copper,  the  next  most  important  mineral,  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
lead,  silver  and  zinc,  and  less  common  minerals — vanadium,  gallium,  cadmium, 
etc.  Grootfontein  and  Tsumeb  are  the  centres  of  this  industry.  Installation  of 
modern  machinery  in  the  mines  has  increased  the  output  by  20  per  cent.  Pro- 
duction in  1926  was  119,923  long  tons,  valued  at  £839,000,  and  in  1927,  144,370 
long  tons,  of  a  value  of  £1,010,000.  Vanadium  is  produced  principally  at  Groot- 
fontein. Lately  the  industry  has  not  flourished,  due  to  very  low  prices  overseas. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  situation  improved,  and  the  mines 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  production  of  last  year.  Output  in  1926 
was  2,321  long  tons  (concentrates),  valued  at  £120,700,  and  in  1927,  3,038  tons, 
valued  at  £158,000. 

Tin  appears  to  have  as  good  a  future  as  any  mineral  in  South-West.  The 
known  tin-bearing  area  is  500  square  miles  in  extent  and  lies  westward  of 
Karibib  and  Omaruru.  Until  three  years  ago  no  large-scale  mining  was  done, 
most  of  the  tin  being  recovered  from  the  detrital  deposits  by  native  women. 
There  are,  however,  an  immense  number  of  tin-bearing  lodes,  and  with  adequate 
machinery  and  capital,  this  area  is  expected  to  become1  one  of  the  important 
tin-producing  areas  of  the  world.  Production  in  1926  was  187  long  tons  (con- 
centrates), valued  at  £37,440,  and  in  1927,  210  tons,  valued  at  £40,400. 

In  addition  to  these  minerals  there  is  a  small  output  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  fluorspar,  marble,  tantalite,  rose  quartz,  beryls,  salt,  and  guano. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  27,  1928. — Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
indicate  that  trade  in  all  centres  is  normal,  with  regional  and  seasonal  set- 
backs which  have  but  slightly  affected  the  trade  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  In 
the  Cape  province  the  winter  has  been  unusually  mild  and  retailers  have  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  moving  their  stocks  of  winter  goods.  Winter  rainfall 
has  been  much  below  the  average  and  some  fears  are  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
wheat  and  fruit  crops.  Recent  showers  in  many  districts  have,  however,  relieved 
the'  situation,  although  the  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  late  and  below  normal. 
Elsewhere  the  recent  improvement  in  trade  has  been  maintained. 

The  export  surplus  of  the  maize  crop  just  harvested  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
large  as  estimated  a  month  or  so  ago.  The  official  May  estimate  of  a  total 
crop  of  18,941,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each  is  289,000  bags  less  than  the  esti- 
mate for  April.  Based  on  the  figures  for  the  period  1922-28  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  maize  in  the  Union  is  about  11,500,000  bags.  This  figure  may 
vary  either  way  by  2,000,000  bags,  depending  on  the  Union  crop,  the  world 
crop,  and  overseas  demand.  Argentina,  South  Africa's  principal  competitor, 
is  expected  to  have  an  export  surplus  of  62,000,000  bags  as  compared  with 
82,000,000  bags  last  season.  According  to  official  estimates  the  world  demand 
for  maize  is  about  109,000,000  bags  and  at  present  the  available  supply  is  only 
about  92,000,000  bags.  With  a  probable  world  deficit  of  17,000,000  and  a 
South  African  exportable  surplus  of  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  bags  the  position  of 
the  maize  farmers  can  be  regarded  as  excellent. 
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An  increase  of  50  per  cent  has  been  announced  in  this  year's  cotton  crop, 
over  12,000  bales  being  estimated  as  against  8,149  last  year.  Northern  Natal, 
Zululand,  and  the  Eastern  Transvaal  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  increase. 
Moreover,  the  quality  is  much  improved  as  compared  to  1927,  the  main 
characteristics  being  good  length  of  staple  and  strength.  An  average  of  2d.  a 
pound  has  been  received  above  prices  realized  last  year. 

Frozen  meat  exports  to  the  Continent  have  dropped  considerably.  Exports 
in  1927  were  only  6,044  tons  as  compared  to  15,184  tons  in  1926,  and  no 
improvement  has  been  shown  so  far  this  year.  The  demand  seems  to  now  be 
for  fresh  and  chilled  meats,  due  apparently  to  the  increase  in  slaughter  stock 
in  Europe,  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  import  of  frozen  meats  by  various 
Continental  countries,  and  the  fact  that  chilled  meat  services  from  other 
countries  have  reached  such  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

Early  shipments  of  citrus  fruits,  principally  oranges,  have  been  well  received 
on  the  London  market,  and  a  good  season  for  this  industry  is  predicted.  Fears 
of  excessive  competition  from  Californian  growers  have  not  as  yet  been  realized. 
Better  grading  and  packing  have  improved  the  reception  of  the  Union  product. 

The  outlook  in  the  wool  trade  is  good.  For  the  first  time  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Union  is  in  excess  of  40,000,000,  and  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States  are  rivals  for  the  position  of  the  world's  third  sheep  country.  The  two 
leaders  are  Australia  with  104,000,000  and  Russia  with  82,000,000/  Exports  of 
grease  wool  for  the  period  June,  1927,  to  June,  1928,  increased  by.  almost  10  per 
cent — from  247,000,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  previous  period  to  270,- 
000,000  pounds.  A  satisfying  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  wool  per 
sheep  and  the  improvement  in  the  quality,  which  has  given  South  African  wool 
a  reputation  overseas  second  to  none.  The  improvement  in  this  industry  is  the 
more  satisfactory  because  it  has  been  obtained  in  spite  of  the  severe  droughts 
experienced  in  the  sheep-farming  areas  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  gold  output  for  May  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
and  constitutes  an  increase  of  over  13  per  cent  above  the  output  for  April.  For 
the  five  months  ending  May,  1928,  the  production  was  4,249,463  fine  ounces 
valued  at  £18,050,572,  compared  with  4,163,125  fine  ounces  valued  at  £17,683,831 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1927.  The  output  of  alluvial  diamonds  in  May 
continued  to  decline  and  prices  of  this  type  of  stone  are  lower,  but  the  prices  of 
best-quality  stones  remain  steady. 

A  distinct  slump  has  occurred  in  the  Rhodesian  tobacco  industry.  Follow- 
ing upon  the  granting  of  preferences  by  Great  Britain  a  greatly  increased 
tobacco  acreage  was  placed  under  cultivation.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
considerable  over-production  and  all  the  crop  cannot  be  absorbed.  Co- 
operative restriction  of  output  is  forecast  for  this  season  and  a  considerably 
reduced  acreage  is  expected  in  future.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  excess 
supplies  off  the  London  market  to  prevent  a  break  in  prices. 

MR.   MACGILLIVRAY   TO   VISIT  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  J.  C.  Maegillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
intends  to  visit  Switzerland  in  October  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country.  Switzerland,  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  assigned  to  the  Milan  office  has  not  been  visited  by 
a  Trade  Commissioner  since  1921.  His  tour  will  include  visits  to  Basle,  Zurich, 
Berne  and  Geneva,  and  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  territory  or  who  desire 
to  have  preliminary  investigations  made  on  their  behalf  are  advised  to  com- 
municate their  requests  immediately  to  Mr.  Maegillivray;  his  address  is 
Reursplein  26B,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commission  j.k 

IV 

Imported  Commodities — Continued 

FARINACEOUS  PREPARATIONS 

Kingston,  August  14,  1928. — These  (not  including  arrowroot  and  cornflour) 
were  imported  into  Jamaica  during  1927  to  a  total  of  531,771  pounds,  worth 
£9,788,  about  85  per  cent  of  this  trade  being  supplied  by  (he  I 'in  ted  - 
the  remainder  being  divided  about  equally  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  A  large  portion  of  these  supplies  consisted  of  well-known  brands  of 
American  breakfast  foods,  which  are  sold  to  the  better-class  trade. 

HABERDASHERY 

Total  imports  of  goods  under  this  head  were  valued  at  £38,959.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier,  with  £13,006  to  her  credit;  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, the  United  States,  and  Italy,  in  that  order,  between  them  accounted 
for  about  £20,000.  There  was  no  notable  variation  in  the  volume  of  this  trade 
in  1927  as  compared  with  1926.  Great  Britain  owes  her  preponderance  mainly 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  her  goods,  and  also  to  her  long-standing  connection 
with  the  trade.  American  goods  of  this  description  sell  on  price  and  style. 
Also,  the  territory  is  regularly  covered  by  their  travelling  salesmen — a  method 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  of  supplementary  haberdashery  lines  would  do 
well  to  adopt.  A  Canadian  salesman,  representing  several  houses  in  the 
Dominion,  who  has  recently  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  Jamaica,  managed  to 
open  up  some  very  good  accounts — at  a  time,  too,  when  most  of  the  orders  for 
the  Christmas  trade  had  already  been  placed. 

HARDWARE  AND  IRONMONGERY 

Goods  in  this  category — cash  registers,  casket  hardware,  house,  office, 
cabinet  and  store  furniture  of  iron  or  other  metal — were  imported  during  1927 
to  the  total  value  of  £22,429,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  £12,638,  the 
United  Kingdom  £9,556,  and  Canada  £1,522.  Total  imports  increased  by  about 
one- third  as  compared  with  1926,  and  Canada's  share  in  that  year  was  valued 
at  £851. 

HARDWARE  AND  IRONMONGERY,  UNSPECIFIED 

A  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods  is  included  under  this  heading; 
domestic  articles — e.g.  pots  and  pans — form  a  considerable  percentage.  Imports 
of  cutlery  totalled  £10,867,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £3,130  and 
Germany  £6,155.  Total  imports  in  1927  amounted  to  £74,567,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  accounted  for  £32,450,  the  United  States  £20,549,  Germany 
£17,978,  and  Canada  £1,532.  England  and  the  United  States  have  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  firm  foothold  in  this  trade;  the  development  of  German  busi- 
ness is  more  recent  and  is  confined  to  cheap  articles.  The  regular  steamship 
services  between  Continental  Europe  and  Jamaica  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  building  up  of  that  business.  Jamaican  buying  is  chiefly  done  through 
indent  houses  in  London  and  New  York,  and  an  increase  in  Canada's  share 
seems  unlikely  in  the  absence  of  similar  arrangements.  The  hardware  trade  of 
Jamaica  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  large  importing  retailers, 
who  obtain  their  supplies  through  purchasing  agents  in  London  and  New  York. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  import  trade  of  the 
Colony,  was  published  in  No.  1280  ("August  11):  the  second,  "Notes  on  Imported  Commodities," 
in  No.  1282  (August  25),  and  the  third,  in  No.  1283  (September  1). 
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Such  a  system  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  making  it  possible  for  small  quan- 
tities of  say  fifty  or  sixty  different  articles  to  come  by  a  single  shipment,  the 
hardware  merchant  thereby  being  saved  the  trouble  of  separate  transactions 
with  some  scores  of  manufacturers  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  some  Jamaican  importers  have  buying  connections  in  Canada,  but 
the  limited  scope  of  that  market  seems  hitherto  to  have  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  trade.  Still,  Canada  manufactures  many  classes  of  hard- 
ware that  should  be  able  to  meet  any  competition.  The  organization  of  an 
indent  business,  though  not  easy,  should  be  quite  feasible. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Felt  hats,  although  unsuited  to  the  climate,  were  imported  in  1927  to  the 
total  value  of  £8,721,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £4,623,  Germany 
£2,179,  and  Italy  £1,728.  These  German  and  Italian  imports  were  mainly  of 
cheaper  grade  than  the  English.  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  hats  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  controlled  by  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  prices,  quality  and 
styles  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Total  importations  of  straw  hats  were  £19,143, 
of  which  England  accounted  for  £16,832.  Other  kinds  of  hats,  including  helmets 
made  of  rubber,  cork  and  pith,  which  are  extensively  sold,  and  the  trade  in 
which  is  exclusively  English,  aggregated  £7,361,  England  supplying  90  per  cent. 
Canada  was  represented  by  only  £42  in  the  imports  of  hats  and  bonnets  of  all 
kinds.  Comparatively  few  caps  are  imported;  there  is  a  small  local  cap  manu- 
facturing industry. 

COTTON  GOODS 

Although  imports  from  Canada  under  this  head  have  so  far  been  minute, 
the  fact  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  business  in  these  items  during  1927  was 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  colony's  total  import  trade  warrants  some 
comment.  By  far  the  most  considerable  item  was  cotton  piece  goods,  of  which 
24,011,264  yards,  valued  at  £516,045,  were  imported  during  1927.  The  United 
States  supplied  15,757,405  yards,  worth  £291,626,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom with  8,090,945  yards  worth  £211,376,  and  by  Switzerland  with  200,748 
yards  worth  £10,501.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  is  largely  a  cheap  one,  with 
price  rather  than  quality  the  determining  sales  factor. 

Quantities  of  flashily  printed  cheap  cloths  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  United  States,  and  are  used  mainly  by  the  peasantry  and  labourers,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  English  supplies  consist  largely  of  drills, 
denims,  and  materials  for  ladies'  garments,  all  of  better  grade. 

Cotton  hosiery  to  the  gross  value  of  £40,193  was  imported  in  1927,  of  which 
£37,161  worth  came  from  the  United  States,  £1,355  from  England,  and  £528 
from  Canada.  Here  again  business  is  based  on  low  prices.  In  cotton  goods 
of  other  kinds  the  total  import  trade  was  worth  £75,074,  the  United  Kingdom 
supplying  £53,690,  the  United  States  £7,717,  and  Germany  £4,934.  Thread  from 
England  was  one  of  the  chief  items.  Of  ribbon,  imports  were  valued  at  £3,824, 
Germany  being  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

HAY  AND  CHAFF 

A  small  trade,  90  per  cent  of  which  was  held  by  Canada  in  1927.  Total 
importations  were  144,877  pounds,  worth  £270. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS 

Intensified  agricultural  activity  during  1927  is  evidenced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  agricultural  implements  and  tools  to  the  total  value  of  £43,268,  as  com- 
pared with  £23,484  in  1926.  In  1927,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  United  King- 
dom was  the  principal  supplier  with  £30,024  to  her  credit.    The  United  States 
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was  represented  by  £10,870,  and  Canada  by  £1,230  (more  than  double  her  1920 
trade),  consisting  chiefly  of  picks  and  shovels.  Ploughs  and  harrows,  axes  and 
hatchets  are  extensively  imported  both  from  England  and  the  United  States, 
The  very  large  trade  in  machetes  of  excellent  quality  and  low  price  hae  for 
many  years  been  virtually  an  English  monopoly.  Cane  knives  come  largely 
from  the  United  States.  Artisans'  tools  to  the  value  of  £15,725  were  imp' 
£10,879  worth  coming  from  the  United  States,  £3,024  from  England,  and  £575 
from  Canada.  American  predominance  here  is  due  to  reasonable  price,  good 
quality,  and  to  the  fact  that  American  saws,  planes,  hammers,  and  other  car- 
penters' tools  of  standard  makes  have  been  well  known  in  the  market  for  many 
years. 

INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

These  include  rubber  heels  and  soles,  surgeons'  gloves,  rubber  hose  and 
various  specialties,  but  not  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  vehicles  or  rubber-soled 
shoes,  which  have  been  treated  under  previous  headings.  Goods  coming  within 
this  category  were  imported  in  1927  to  the  aggregate  value  of  £8,342,  Canada 
being  the  largest  supplier  with  £3,597,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  £3,251 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £1,358.  Canada  supplied  practically  the  entire 
demand  for  surgeons'  gloves. 

JAMS,   JELLIES,   AND   PRESERVED  FRUITS 

Of  these,  a  total  of  351,260  pounds,  valued  at  £11,549,  was  imported  in 
1927,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  136,275  pounds,  worth  £5,039,  and  the 
United  States  198,483  pounds,  worth  £5,828.  Canada's  share  of  the  business 
was  negligible.  The  market  is  held  by  a  number  of  English  and  American 
brands  whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  colony.  British  jams  and 
jellies  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  appearance  and  in  packing,  and  owing  to 
the  preferential  tariff  (which  applies  to  all  British  goods  as  well  as  Canadian) , 
English  exporters  are  often  able  to  make  quotations  slightly  below  American 
prices.  Strawberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  jams  in  1-pound  bottles  with  screw 
tops  are  popular;  the  demand  for  larger  sizes  and  for  5-  and  10-pound  tins  is 
very  small. 

LARD   AND   ITS  SUBSTITUTES 

Jamaica  imported  from  all  sources  last  year  a  total  of  616,926  pounds  of 
lard  valued  at  £16,221.  In  1921,  the  year  before  the  first  Canada-West  Indies 
Trade  Agreement  came  into  effect,  Jamaica  imported  from  the  United  States 
goods  of  this  nature  to  the  extent  of  254,590  pounds  valued  at  £10,608,  these 
importations  being  97  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  that  year  Canada  supplied  only 
2,180  pounds  worth  £91.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in 
Canadian,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  American  imports.  Last  year  Canada 
supplied  295,947  pounds  valued  at  £7,782,  an  increase  of  over  100,000  pounds 
over  her  1926  shipments.  The  United  States  supplied  137,147  pounds  worth 
£3,606,  and  England  173,270  pounds  worth  £4,555. 

Lard  is  one  of  the  items  on  which  increased  preferences  were  granted  to 
Canada  by  Jamaica  in  terms  of  the  1925  Trade  Agreement  (effective  from 
April,  1927) .  The  Jamaican  import  duties  on  lard  under  the  1920  Treaty  were, 
per  100  pounds,  6s.  3d.  preferential  and  8s.  4d.  general.  In  April,  1927,  the 
general  rate  was  raised  to  12s.  6d.,  the  preferential  rate  remaining  unchanged. 

MACHINERY 

Total  imports  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  sugar  machinery,  and  of  stills 
and  parts,  were  valued  at  £52,758  in  1927,  of  which  about  75  per  cent  was  of 
English  and  the  remainder  of  American  origin,  Canada's  share  being  negligible. 
England's  predominance   in  this   business   is  traditional.    Imports  of  other 
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kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  totalled  £11,372,  the  United  Kingdom  supply- 
ing £8,745  and  the  United  States  £2,095.  Electric  lighting  and  power 
machinery  valued  at  £6,299  was  also  imported,  mainly  from  the  United  King- 
dom, together  with  moderate  quantities  of  marine,  printing,  railway  and  tram- 
way machinery  and  accessories,  and  sewing  machines  and  parts.  The  United 
States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  all  these  instances.  The  trade  in  each 
of  these  items  runs  into  several  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum,  and  with  the 
exception  of  sewing  machines,  they  are  all  on  the  free  list  of  the  Jamaican 
customs  tariff.  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  seem  so  far  to  have  been  able 
to  quote  competitive  prices. 

MEATS,  CANNED 

In  the'  year  under  review  a  total  of  330,647  pounds  of  canned  meat  valued 
at  £13,003  came  into  Jamaica,  this  being  nearly  double  the  1926  import.  By 
far  the  largest  supplier  was  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  280,365  pounds  worth 
£9,369  to  her  credit.  The  United  States  shipped  36,604  pounds  valued  at  £2,613, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  the  small  remainder.  The  Argentine  brands  are  well 
known  and  extensively  advertised. 

BACON 

Total  importations  in  1927  were  95.527  pounds  valued  at  £5,756.  Canada 
shipped  42,189  pounds  worth  £2.541;  the  United  States,  42,077  pounds  worth 
£2,536;  and  England,  10,924  pounds  worth  £659.  Canadian  bacon  is  most 
popular  with  consumers.  In  1921  Jamaica  imported  from  Canada  only  130 
pounds  of  bacon  worth  £14,  the  United  States  supplying  84,702  pounds  worth 
£8,823,  this  being  94  per  cent  of  the  total.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  lard, 
the  United  States  has  lost  business  to  Canada.  Under  the  1920  Trade  Agree- 
ment the  Jamaican  import  duties  on  bacon  were,  per  100  pounds,  12s.  6d.  pre- 
ferential and  16s.  8d.  general.  In  April,  1927,  in  terms  of  the  1925  Treaty,  the 
general  rate  was  raised  to  25s.,  the  preferential  rate  remaining  unchanged. 
Several  well-known  Canadian  packing  houses  are  represented  in  Jamaica,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  should  not  still 
further  increase  during  the  present  year.  Imports  from  England  were  for  the 
relatively  small  high-class  trade. 

BEEF,  WET  SALTED 

The  extensive  demand  for  this  article  is  supplied  by  two  or  three  of  the 
large  American  packing  houses,  and  by  one  of  their  connections  in  England. 
Very  little  wet  salted  beef  seems  available  in  Canada  for  export,  which  is  some- 
what surprising.  The  imports  from  England  consisted  probably  of  Argentine 
meat.  In  1927  a  total  of  949,589  pounds  valued  at  £21,218  was  imported,  divided 
almost  equally  between  England  and  the  United  States.  The  meat,  steeped  in 
brine,  is  shipped  in  barrels. 

This  is  another  of  the  articles  granted  a  special  preference  under  the  1925 
Trade  Agreement.  Between  1922  and  the  beginning  of  1927  the  Jamaican  cus- 
toms duty  on  wet  salted  meat  was,  per  100  pounds,  5s.  8d.  preferential  and 
7s.  6d.  general.  In  April,  1927,  the  general  rate  was  raised  to  lis.  4d.,  the 
preferential  rate  remaining  unaltered. 

HAM 

Total  imports  in  1927  of  314,340  pounds  were  valued  at  £24,132.  The 
United  States  was  the  largest  supplier,  with  206,007  pounds  worth  £15,811  to 
her  credit;  the  United  Kingdom,  69,598  pounds  worth  £5,345;  and  Canada, 
35.747  pounds  worth  £2,746.  In  1924  Canada's  share  of  the  business  was  only 
934  pounds  valued  at  £58.   As  in  the  case  of  bacon,  the  English  supplies  catered 
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to  the  small  high-class  trade  that  exists  in  Jamaica.    Canadian  ham  is  inci 
ing  in  popularity,  but  occasionally  it  is  said  that  the  cure,  for  a  tropical  climate, 
might  be  somewhat  harder.    The  present  import  duties  on  ham  and  those  in 
force  prior  to  April,  1927,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  bacon. 

PORK,  WET  SALTED 

In  1927  total  imports  were  929,034  pounds  valued  at  £27,031,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  789,439  pounds  worth  £22,971,  and  Canada  137,005 
pounds  worth  £3,990.  In  1926  Canada's  share  was  but  15,600  pounds  worth 
£478.  This  is  a  business  worth  cultivating.  The  present  import  duties  and 
those  in  force  prior  to  April,  1927,  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  wet  salted  beef. 

MEDICINES  AND  DRUGS 

Total  imports  under  this  head  during  1927  amounted  to  £69,058  in  value, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  £37,327;  the  United  Kingdom,  £21,553; 
and  Canada,  £5,295.  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  imports  consisted  of  patent 
medicines.  There  are  some  Canadian  brands  on  the  market,  but  the  majority 
are  American.  Opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  and  morphine  were  also  imported  in 
small  quantities  for  use  by  the  medical  profession. 


ITALIAN   MARKET   FOR   AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  31,  1928. — Italy  has  always  been  an  agricultural  country  with 
a  great  variety  of  cultivations,  but  the  methods  in  vogue  up  to  recent  years 
were  somewhat  obsolete.  Just  before  the  war  a  great  change  occurred  in  this 
respect.  The  war  naturally  retarded  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  the  free  development  of  modern  methods,  but  since  then,  and  particularly 
at  the  present,  the  strong  Nationalist  Government  ruling  Italy  has  offered  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement. 

Unfortunately,  the  Italian  statistics  of  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
are  given  in  weight,  and  not  by  the  number  of  machines.  Figures  for  the  most 
recent  years  are:  1924,  88,964  quintals;  1925,  137,389  quintals;  1926,  215,746 
quintals;  1927,  145,462  quintals. 

Italy  herself  has  become  a  producer  of  many  types  of  agricultural 
machinery.  In  this  regard,  a  number  of  the'  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  some 
of  the  leading  Italian  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  have  been  filed  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  so  that  the  types  of  local 
production  may  be  examined  more  closely  by  interested  parties. 

Besides  producing  many  articles,  such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  tractors,  etc.,  for 
her  own  tillage,  Italy  does  some  export  business,  particularly  in  the  cheaper 
class  of  hand  implements.  Thus  any  manufacturers  competing  in  this  market 
have  to  face  not  only  the  world-wide  competition  of  well-known  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers,  but  also  the  local  industry,  which  is  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  present  Nationalist  movement  in  Italy. 

It  may  be  expected  that  agriculture  will  receive  many  aids  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  The  desire  is  to  make  the  country  self-supporting  if  possible. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  we  have  the  famous  11  Battle  of  the  Grain  "  (La  Bat- 
taglia  del  Grano).  In  the  case  of  the  rice  cultivation  in  Lombardy,  there  has 
been  an  actual  "  Rice  Day  and  a  large  amount  of  propaganda  has  been  dis- 
seminated with  a  view  to  increasing  the  consumption  of  rice.  The  reclamation 
of  land  not  hitherto  under  cultivation  will  also  probably  receive  greater  atten- 
tion. 
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ITALIAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Italian  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  are  shown  hereunder:  — 


1927  1926  1925 

Ploughs  and  their  parts  Metric  tons       2,273  3,507  3,119 

Ploughs  and  their  parts  (Reparations  acct.)  .5  ....  1.4 

Other  machines  and  their  parts   "  164  248  105 

Thrashers  and  their  parts   "  762  687  461 

Mowers  and  their  parts   "  5,704  8,143  3,927 

Reapers  and  their  parts   "  2,001  1,515  635 

Tractors  and  accessories   "  674  680  595 

Hay  rakes,  simple  rakes,  etc   "  1,342  2,267  1,434 

Fodder  cutters   "  242  1,864  1,654 

Others   and   their   parts,  chiefly  made 

from  wood   "  6  6  15 

Other  machines,  not  named   "  1,375  2,654  1,791 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
bulk  of  these  go  to  British  India,  Czechoslovakia,  Argentine,  and  smaller  ship- 
ments to  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil. 

1927      1926  1925 

Ploughs  and  their  parts  Metric  tons         49         55  54 


Other  machines  and  their  parts   40  48  55 

Thrashers  and  their  parts   "              112  98  66 

Mowers  and  their  parts   "               15  26  6 

Reapers  and  their  parts   18  7  20 

Tractors  and  accessories   ..  8 

Hay  rakes,  simple  rakes,  etc   .2  .5  .4 

Fodder  cutters   .2  .5  .$ 

Others  and  their  parts  chiefly  made  from 

wood   "               18  26  10 

Other  machines   "              148  121  249 


PLOUGHS 

Types  of  ploughs  in  most  general  use  in  Northern  Italy  are  the  German 
"  Rud  Sak  "  and  the  Belgian  "  Brabant-Melotte  ".  The  "  Rud  Sak  "  is  particu- 
larly popular,  and  there  are  manv  copies  put  on  the  market.  The  chief  sizes  in 
use  are  the  D  7  MN,  D  8  MN,  D  10  MN,  D  14  MN,  and  R  14  MN. 

The  "  Brabant-Melotte "  is  dearer  on  account  of  special  features.  The 
single  type  is  chiefly  sold  in  sizes  N-0,  N-l,  N-2,  and  N-2-J.  The  double  types 
are  N-00,  N-0OR,  N-1R,  N-2R,  N-2^R,  and  N-3^R.  The  latter  two  are  gener- 
ally too  expensive  for  large  sales. 

Other  types  of  imported  ploughs  known  are  Eckert's,  Hammer's,  and  the 
"Wiegard-Pflugbau  A.G.,"  of  Rietberg,  Germany.  There  are  also  the  American 
"  Oliver  "  ploughs  on  the  market.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  lately  to  sell 
the  "  Southbend  "  ploughs,  and  their  prices  have  been  recently  reduced  by 
practically  10  lire  per  plough  for  nearly  all  types,  while  their  Nos.  15  and  18, 
ploughing  to  a  depth  of  35  and  30  centimetres  respectively,  have  been  reduced 
20  lire  per  plough. 

Local  ploughs  are  made  amongst  others  by  the  Fabbrica  Italiana  Macchine 
Agricole  of  Alessandria.  In  general,  they  are  copies  of  various  types,  such  as 
the  "  Baecker  which  is  a  light  plough  for  small  labour,  only  weighing  32 
kilos.  This  firm  also  manufacture  special  types  of  ploughs,  illustrated  on  the 
next  page',  for  work  on  the  hills. 

The  first  of  these  is  made  in  four  sizes.  Other  ploughs  produced  by  this 
firm  are  the  "  Piemonte  the  "  Brabantino  a  trampolo  ",  and  an  American 
type  of  plough  similar  to  the  "  Oliver  Most  of  these  ploughs  are  fitted  with 
gauge-wheel  and  coluter,  when  the  particular  type  requires  either  of  these. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  marketing  ploughs  in  Italy  that  the  variety  of 
soils  has  a  great  effect  on  the  type  required.    Hardened  cast-iron  points  may 
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be  satisfactory  for  light  and  sandy  soil,  but  for  the  heavier  alluvial  soil  the 
all-steel  plough  is  required.  The  Germans,  in  particular,  have  carefully  studied 
theSe  various  conditions  and  meet  them  with  many  types  and  sizes. 

Another  plough  manufactured  locally  is  the  "  Longhini  "  of  Piacenza.  It 
is  algo  equipped  for  mechanical  traction,  as  ploughing  is  often  done  here  to  a 
depth  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 


HARROWS 

Disc  harrows  are  not  in  general  use,  but  as  they  do  good  work,  the  demand 
may  increase.  The  majority  of  other  types  of  harrows  in  use'  are  made  in 
Italy,  although  some  are  imported  from  North  America.  The  types  most  gener- 
ally employed  are  the  rigid  and  the  articulated.  The  F.I.M.A.  of  Alessandria 
manufacture  zig-zag  harrows  in  two  sections  with  forty  teeth,  and  in  three 
sections  with  thirty  teeth.  They  also  make  the  Acme  type  in  two  sections,  with 
twelve  blades,  the  one-section  type  with  varying  numbers  of  blades,  and  articu- 
lated chain  harrows  of  such  dimensions  as  the  following:  — 

22  triple  teeth 
26 
33 
38 

45  " 

46  (divisible) 

The  "  Howard  "  harrow  and  the  "  Southbend  "  are  also  on  sale.  In  the 
rice  fields  the  "  Sargenti  ■"  is  used. 


1 . 50  metres  wide 

1.75 

1.75 

2.50 

2  00  " 
2.00 
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CULTIVATORS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  in  the  north  for  cultivators  of  both  local  and  foreign 
manufacture.  One  type  made  in  Lyons,  France,  is  well  known.  The  hand 
"  Planet  "  is  sold  for  the  use  of  market  gardeners,  etc.,  but  does  not  find  a  ready 
market.  There  is  also  a  horse-hoe  "  Planet "  type,  with  five  hoes,  quoted  at 
350  lire.  The  "  Rud-Sak  "  have  one  with  seven  flexible  blades.  The  ordinary 
hoe  cultivator  has  seven  hoes.  The  general  horse  type  is  the  "  Batemann 
which  is  sold  in  two  sizes,  costing  280  and  320  lire,  and  is  recommended  for 
maize,  potato,  and  vine  lands  respectively.  Another  grubber  is  the  "  Maran- 
goni     costing  450  lire. 

SEEDERS 

The  "  Rud-Sak  "  sowers,  which  rule  the  market,  are  made  in  various  types. 
The  ruling  classifications  quoted  are: — 

1st  Class  4th  Class 


1.25 

.  .  7 

rows 

1.50 

tt 

9  " 

1.50 

u 

8 

1.75 

(C 

11  " 

1.50 

a 

9 

M 

2 

13  " 

1.75 

cc 

10 

2.50 

it 

.     15  " 

1.75 

CC 

11 

tt 

2 

cc 

10 

2 

cc 

11 

cc 

2 

tt 

12 

2 

cc 

13 

2.50 

tt 

12 

2.50 

cc 

13 

2.50 

tt 

14 

2.50 

tt 

.  15 

cc 

6th  Class 

4th  Class 

1.10  metres — 7 

rows,  with 

seed  coverers 

1.10  : 

metres — 7 

rows,  with 

seed  coverers 

Local  manufacturers  produce  a  smaller  machine  1-20  metres  wide  for 
seven  to  nine  rows.  Other  types  are  "  La  Perfetta  used  for  sowing  between 
the  trees  in  orchards;  a  small  American  machine,  the  Hossier  ";  and  a  port- 
able American  machine  carried  on  the  shoulders.  The  seeders  used  in  the  rice- 
fields  include  the  Cabrini  and  Mocchi  makes. 

REAPERS  AND  MOWERS 

These  machines,  especially  hay  rakes  and  mowers,  are  in  fair  demand,  and 
in  the  past  have  all  been  imported  from  North  America.  Canada  has  a  share 
in  this  business. 

MOWERS 

Among  popular  types  may  be  found  the  "Osborne  No.  2"  type,  weight  330 
kilos,  cutting  1-35  metres  wide;  the  German  "Krupp  No.  3"  type,  weight  310 
kilos,  cutting  1-23  metres;  and  the  No.  4  type,  weight  340  kilos,  cutting  1-38 
metres  wide.  The  selling  prices  for  the  "  Deering  "  and  the  "  Krupp  "  for  the 
month  of  July  are  on  file'  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
where  they  may  be  consulted  by  interested  parties. 

REAPERS 

The  low  prices  asked  for  these  by  American  firms  are  said  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  such  machines  are  made  in  Europe,  American  factories 
having  branch  works  located  there.  There  are  two  points  to  note  about  the  sale 
of  such  machines.  The  first  is  that  very  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
fact  that  where  Italian  animal  traction  is  to  be  utilized,  the  machine  must  be 
as  light  and  durable  as  possible.  The  second  is  probably  only  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Italy  to-day,  to  eliminate  unemployment,  is  doing  all  she  can  to  offer 
employment  to  men  on  the  land,  even  at  the  expense  of  discouraging  the  sale 
of  such  labour-saving  devices  as  are  the  life  of  Canadian  farming. 
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HAYMAKERS 

Among  haymakers,  either  the  German  Krupp's  or  the  French  Puzenat'g 
swath-turners  are  well  known.  A  Swiss  type,  known  as  the  "  Italia",  sells  at 
about  2,150  lire.  The  "  Deering  equipped  with  forks,  is  quoted  at  1,100  lire. 
The  French  "  Verite  "  is  offered  at  100  lire  less  than  the  Krupp. 

Some  of  the  more  common  French  types  arc  the  "  Lyon  Superieur  "  hay 
rake,  width  1-80  metres,  26  teeth,  or  width  1-90  metres,  28  teeth,  both  spaced 
45  cm.;  the  "Verite"  swath-turner,  width  1-40  metres,  6  teeth,  working  width 
2  metres;  and  the  "  Imperator  "  swath-turner,  side-rake,  one  horse,  2  10  mi 
in  width,  with  backwheel.  American  automatic  rakes  are  advertised  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Primo  Sindacato  Agrario  Co-operative  of  Milan. 

STEAM  AND  TRACTION  ENGINES 

These  are  chiefly  used  for  driving  threshing  machines  Steam  ploughing  is 
not  general.  It  must  be  remembered  the  initial  cost  of  such  machines  and  the 
small  size  of  the  properties  act  as  a  deterrent.  Such  steam  ploughing  as  is 
done  was  only  introduced  into  Italy  before  the  war.  By  1916  the  figures  had 
only  reached  200  direct  traction  machines,  20  Fowler  and  500  Howard  chain- 
driven  ploughs.  Many  of  these  were  the  property  of  agricultural  societies  and 
used  in  common.  Very  few  farmers  could  afford,  after  the  war,  to  take  over 
such  expensive  equipment,  whereas  smaller  equipment  could  be  readily  absorbed. 
England  in  the  past  has  sold  a  fair  number  of  threshing  machines,  such  as  Mar- 
snails',  Rustons  and  Proctor's.  Latterly  these  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
displaced  by  electric  motors  in  the  north,  where  most  villages  have  some  sort 
of  electric  power  plant.  Portable  electric  motors  for  such  agricultural  purposes 
are  Italian. 

TRACTORS 

Since  the  Italian  farm  is  small,  gasolene  tractors  are  not  used  to  any 
great  extent.  The  majority  are  of  Italian  origin,  such  as  the  Fiat,  the  Societa 
Anonima  Italiana  Ing.  Nicola  Romeo  &  Co.,  Milan  and  La  Motomeccanica, 
Milan.   An  illustration  of  one  made  by  a  famous  Italian  firm  appears  below. 


This  tractor,  with  a  two-shared  plough,  easily  reaches  a  depth  of  35  to  40 
centimetres. 
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Just  after  the  war,  the  Italian  Agricultural  Department  imported  some 
American  tractors,  and  to  encourage  tractor  sales  disposed  of  them  at  very 
low  prices.  Governmental  encouragement  has  at  times  been  pronounced,  but  in 
view  of  the  unemployment  question  mechanical  agriculture  is  not  at  present 
popular.  Another  and  more  permanent  deterrent  is  the  tendency  to-day  to  cut 
up  the  large  estates  into  small  properties. 

The  usual  type  of  tractor  is  the  20-30  h.p.  for  heavy  soil.  For  lighter  soil, 
which  prevails  in  areas  like  Piedmont,  it  is  probable  that  a  less  powerful  type 
would  do  the  work.  Some  years  ago  extensive  experiments  were  carried  out 
at  Alessandria  and  the  report  based  thereon  recommended  tractors  from  10-20  h.p. 
Since  that  time,  Italian  firms  like  the  Fiat  Company  have  closely  followed  the 
local  situation,  and  it  is  probable  that  Italy  can  provide  herself  with  all  the 
types  she  needs. 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

Threshing  machines  in  Northern  Italy  are  mostly  of  British  manufacture. 
The  local  producers  are  the  famous  firm  of  Ernesto  Breda  of  Milan  and  the 
Soeieta  Anonima  Meccanica  Agricola  IndUstriale  of  Suzzara.  For  small  pro- 
prietors on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides  a  German  firm  has  produced  a  hand- 
driven  machine. 


Locally  manufactured  machines  as  illustrated  above  range  in  price  from  ten 
to  eighteen  thousand  lire  and  are  very  often  purchased  by  co-operative  societies 
and  used  in  common  by  the  smaller  farmers, 

MANURE  DISTRIBUTORS 

The  use  of  manure  distributors  in  Italy  has  grown.  Originally,  they  were 
either  of  English  or  German  origin,  but  to-day  the  'majority  in  use  are  of 
Italian  manufacture. 

WINNOWING  MACHINES,   SHELLERS,   AND   SIFTING  MACHINES 

The  demand  for  winnowing  machines  in  Italy  is  well  supplied,  Besides  the 
German  importation,  they  are  made-  in.  Turin,  with  both  the  double  and  single 
movement.  The  "  Lyding  "  winnower  is  used  for  seeds.  The  common  German 
type  for  seed  is  the  No.  1  ',;  Badenia,  '  with  eight  sieves. 
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Shellers  are  largely  made  locally.  The  ordinary  shelter  in  use  is  for  maize. 
It  is  manufactured  for  this  purpose  by  the  F.I.M.A.  of  Aleseandiria.  Shelters  for 
maize  cost  from  7.000  to  15,000  lire  according  to  type. 

German  and  French  sifting  machines  'are  in  use.  The  forme*  come  chiefly 
from  a  Dresden  firm.  The  horizontal  type  is  in  general  use.  Such  machines 
are  locally  manufactured  by  Pietro  Ballarini  of  Sassuolo.  • 

DAIRY  MACHINERY 

Dairying  centres  practically  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  it  is  in  this  area 
that  the  market  must  be  sought  for  such  dairy  machinery  as  Italy  absorbs.  A 
certain  number  of  milk  separators  are  in  use.  The  majority  of  these  would  seem 
to  be  either  German  or  Scandinavian.  The  demand  is  not  big.  Types  seen 
include  the  "  Alfa-Laval "  from  Sweden,  the  "  Westfalia  Agrumaria,"  the 
"  Goliath/'  etc.  A  good  number  of  churns  with  a  capacity  of  5,  7  and  10  litres, 
are  also  used.   The  "  Westfalia  "  is  sold  with  or  without  stands. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

Supplies  of  milling  and  crushing  machinery  for  cereals  are  generally  from 
German}r.  Long  terms  of  credit  and  low  prices  win  favour  for  them.  People 
have  grown  up  with  them  and  have  become  accustomed  to  manipulating  them. 

In  Italy,  one  of  the  two  large  wine-producing  countries  of  Europe,  there  is 
a  considerable  demand  for  hand-driven  wine  presses  and  also  for  grape  shellers. 
These  are  all  supplied  by  the  local  industry.  The  same  is  true  of  wine  pumps. 
A  keen  business  is  done  in  vine  sprinklers  and  sprayers.  Both  the  locally  made 
and  imported  product  are  on  the  market.  The  marketing  of  sprayers  for  insect- 
killing  compounds  is  successfully  carried  on  by  French  firms. 

.    AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 

Many  types  of  forks,  shovels,  hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  find  a  market  in  Italy,  differ- 
ing not  only  from  province  to  province,  but  from  village  to  village.  Even  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  wThere  soil  conditions  of  a  similar  nature  prevail  over  a  fairly 
large  area;  this  variety  is  noteworthy.  The  majority  of  such  agricultural  tools 
in  use  always  have  been  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  of  local  manufacture. 
Canada  does  not  produce  the  designs  or  weights  that  are  catered  to  by  local 
manufacturers,  nor  could  the  writer  see  many  American  shovels  or  spades  in 
Italy.  These  tools  would  have  to  be  specially  designed  for  the  trade.  Germany 
in  particular  is  strong  in  this  type  of  export  business.  Shovels  are  sold  to  the 
wholesalers  by  weight. 

Pruning  shears  and  scythes  are  of  local  manufacture.  The  majority  of  the 
latter  in  use  are  equipped  with  broad  heels,  and  are  imported  in  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  and  sizes — a  few  from  Austria  and  Germany.  The  hoes  in  use, 
of  Italian  manufacture,  are  heavy,  w^ith  either  pointed  blades  or  rounded  edges, 
and  are  of  extremely  cheap  quality. 

SELLING  METHODS 

The  Regia  Cattedre  Ambulanti  di  Agricoltura  (Government  institutes  for 
the  teaching  of  rational  methods  of  land  cultivation)  receive  catalogues,  which 
are  distributed  among  the  farmers.  For  catalogues  to  be  of  any  use  in  this 
area  they  should  be  printed  in  Italian  or  French,  preferably  the  former.  English 
is  certainly  not  understood. 

A  number  of  co-operative  societies  buy  agricultural  machinery.  From  time 
to  time  the  Government  has  also  bought  a  certain  amount,  at  low  prices, 
particularly  after  the  war.    The  various  Associazioni  Agrarie  quote  prices. 
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Such  prices  include  a  selling  commission  of  20  per  cent  on  an  average.  A  reliable 
local  agent  is,  of  course,  essential,  but  extremely  hard  to  get.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers may  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the  establishing  of  branch  factories 
in  Italy  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  resulting  from  her  present  policy  of 
fostering  home  industries. 

The  agricultural  newspapers  such  as  the  Giornale  d'Agricoltura  delta 
Domenica,  the  Giornale  d' Italia,  known  as  the  Giornale  df  Italia  Agricola,  are 
widely  read  by  farmers  and  are  worth  while  as  an  advertising  medium. 

DUTY  ON   AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  ITALY 

The  duty  on  fodder-cutters  entering  Italy  is  27  gold  lire  per  quintal  (100 
kilos  or  220  pounds).  Mowers  and  reapers  weighing  up  to  10  quintals  pay  10 
gold  liras  per  quintal.  This  is  a  conventional  tariff  rate,  applicable  to  Canada 
under  convention  of  January  8,  1924  (ending  on  January  8,  1928,  unless  renewed 
by  tacit  consent)  and  apparently  still  holds  good.  Separate  parts  of  mowers 
and  reapers  weighing  up  to  10  quintals  pay  26-60  gold  lira  per  quintal,  over 
10  quintals  and  up  to  30,  19*20  gold  lira  per  quintal,  and  over  30  quintals, 
16-80  gold  lira  per  quintal. 

NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR  EVAPORATED  APPLES 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  August  20,  1928. — With  the  exception  of  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands is  the  largest  consumer  of  Canadian  evaporated  apples.  In  1927  the  two 
countries  between  them  absorbed  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  export. 
The  only  other  importing  country  of  note  is  the  United  Kingdom  whose  require- 
ments are,  however,  comparatively  small,  only  having  purchased  80,775  pounds 
last  year  as  compared  with  380,280  pounds  imported  into  Holland  and  787,585 
pounds  into  Germany.  A  large  part  of  the  Dutch  importation  reaches  the 
German  market  up  the  Rhine  through  brokers  and  importers  in  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  and  would  therefore  swell  the  figures  representing  exports  to  Hol- 
land. 

IMPORTS  INTO  HOLLAND 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  in  the  Netherlands  has  remained  fairly 
constant  during  the  last  six  years  with  annual  imports  averaging  something 
in  excess  of  3,000  metric  tons,  the  degree  of  elasticity  noticeable  being  due  to 
price  and  local  crop  conditions.  Apples  are  regarded  as  a  staple  article  of  diet 
and  consequently  are  always  in  demand.  The  United  States  is  easily  in  the  fore- 
front among  the  countries  of  origin.  The  following  figures  will  indicate  the 
imports  and  main  countries  of  supply  during  the  past  two  years: — 

1926  1927 
Kilograms      Guilders      Kilograms  Guilders 


Germany                                         45,393  21,026  50,986  16,878 

Belgium     4.619  1,737 

United  Kingdom                             99,203  35,460  133,469  40,934 

France     1,914  1,064 

United  States                             3,979,588  2,158,028  2,595,752  1,200,472 

Roumania     10,000  1,450 

Jugo-Slavia     20,320  2,930 

Switzerland                                    13,428  7,919  14,233  8,077 

Canada                                        118,075  66,402  78,867  39,131 


Total   4,260,623       2,291,181       2,913,597  1,313,445 


The  figures  in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  representing  dried  apple  exports 
to  Holland  are  considerably  larger  than  Dutch  import  returns  due  to  re-direction 
of  some  cargoes  upon  their  arrival  at  Rotterdam.    These  discrepancies  are  to  a 
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small  extent  offset  by  Canadian  apples  comprising  a  part  of  the  import  a  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  imports  from  Germany  and  Belgium  also  reprea  ■  ' 
the  produce  of  other  countries  among  which  it  is  possible  fcfaat  there  may  be 
some  Canadian  apples. 

The  Canadian  statistics  show  a  considerable  rise  and  fall  due  to  crop  fluctua- 
tions both  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  extent  of  Canadian 
participation  in  the  Netherlands  markets  obviously  depends  on  these  two  factors. 
Exports  rose  from  $21,245  in  1923  to  $140,117  in  1924  only  to  fall  to  $88,417 
in  the  succeeding  year.  In  1926  they  reached  their  highest  point,  $225,926, 
from  which  they  receded  sharply  to  $27,822  in  1927.  It  is  not  considered  likely 
that  the  present  season  will  show  an  increase.  Low  American  prices  and  reports 
of  a  heavy  apple  crop  in  California  will  restrict  business.  The  general  short 
crop  and  higher  prices  which  prevailed  in  1927  are  reflected  in  receipts  of  dried 
apples  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1927  which  have  consisted  of  last 
seasons  growth.  These  comprise  921  tons  valued  at  629,000  florins  compared 
with  2,423  tons  valued  at  1,077,000  florins  during  the  same  period  of  1927.  Of 
the  former,  794  tons  worth  545,000  florins  came  from  the  United  States.  First 
shipments  of  this  year's  California  dried  quarters  are  now  en  route  to  Holland 
but  will  not  be  on  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  passing  it  is 
also  worth  noting  that  this  year  the  domestic  crop  of  apples  is  much  below 
the  average. 

VARIETIES   IN  DEMAND 

Californian  "extra  choice"  quarters  are  the  most  popular  article  in  the  dried 
apple  trade  in  the  Netherlands  and  account  for  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
which  is  done.  "Choice"  quarters  from  the  same  state  and  rings  and  quarters 
from  New  York  and  Canada  make  up  the  balance  of  the  dried  apples  received 
from  North  America.  For  the  German  trade,  quarters  rather  than  rings  are 
wanted  and  the  market  will  also  sometimes  pay  a  little  more  for  a  better 
quality,  while  Holland  is  essentially  a  price  market.  In  the  latter  country 
most  of  the  dried  apples  are  used  for  making  sauce  while  in  Germany  they  are 
also  used  by  the  bakers. 

CANADIAN    SUN -DRIED  QUARTERS 

While  the  Californian  apples  at  present  enjoy  the'  lion's  share  of  the  Dutch 
trade,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  For  years  'before  the  war  there 
was  a  good  business  done  in  Canadian  sun-dried  quarters  which  sold  at  a 
premium  and  were  regarded  by  the  consumers  as  the  best  obtainable.  These 
were  prepared  in  small  quantities  by  hand  on  the  farms  and  collected  for  ship- 
ment by  exporters  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  recently  as  1910. 
2,682,640  pounds  of  these  were  imported  into  Holland. 

The  good  prices  which  were  secured  and  the  limited  quantities  which  were 
available:  however,  led  importers  to  turn  to  California  when  that  state  appeared 
as  a  serious  competitor.  Decreased  supplies  of  Canadian  apples  during  the  war 
together  with  attention  to  detail  and  aggressive  selling  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  has  revised  the  situation.  Thus,  to-day,  the  Californian  quarters 
which  are  machine  prepared  have  the  bulk  of  the  business  and  are  preferred 
for  their  price  and  quality. 

There  are  still  retailers  who  stock  Canadian  sun  dried  quarters  but  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  brokers  and  importers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  trade  will  show  still  further  decline. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  success  of  Californian  quarters  has  been 
their  singularly  good  grading  and  uniformity  and  importers  generally  accept 
the  association  certificates  as  to  quality  and  weight  without  hesitation.  Their 
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light  colour  is  also  liked.  The  "  extra  choice "  grade  is  most  popular,  the 
demand  for  "  choice  "  being  comparatively  light. 

The  trade  in  apple  rings  which  is  estimated  to  represent  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  is  divided  between  Canada  and  New  York  state,  the 
products  of  the  latter  being  known  as  "States"  rings.  Most  of  the  business 
is  in  "  Prime  "  grade,  there  being  practically  no  call  for  the  "  choice  ",  which 
is  considered  to  be  too  close  to  the  "  Prime  "  in  quality  to  justify  its  extra  cost. 

Numerous  complaints  are  heard  about  "  States  "  rings.  It  is  stated  tEat 
the  grading  is  poor,  that  the  colour  is  often  bad  and  that  there  is  too  high  a 
percentage  of  screenings. 

Generally  speaking,  brands  play  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  selling  of 
dried  apples  in  this  country.  The  foregoing  applies  to  the  cheaper  grade.  Where 
the  more  expensive  grades  are  sold  the  brand  does  enter  as  a  factor. 

CANADIAN  RINGS 

Since  the  war  evaporated  rings  of  Canadian  origin  have  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  Dutch  market  and  while  they  are  not  yet  very  well  known  they 
are  securing  a  firmer  foothold  and  are  succeeding  in  overcoming  a  number  of 
initial  difficulties.  One  of  the  chief  essentials  is  good  colour.  No  rings  should 
be  shipped  which  have  a  brown  or  dark  appearance. 

One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  encountered  in  the  matter  of  grading.  While 
the  Rotterdam  brokers  are  familiar  with  the  Canadian  system  their  customers 
are  not  so  well  informed  and  most  of  the  shipments  which  have  been  of  Canadian 
Government  standard  grade  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  latter  as  belonging 
to  a  category  coming  below  the  "  States  prime  This  misconception  is  no 
doubt  fostered  by  an  inferior  American  product  having  had  the  same  nomen- 
clature. 

To  those  who  are  informed,  the  Canadian  "  Standard  "  and  the  American 
"  Prime  are  considered  to  be  on  a  par  but  it  is  difficult  to  compare  their 
respective  merits  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Most  of  the  complaints  heard 
regarding  the  one  have  been  heard  about  the  other.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Canadian  grades  are  not  clearly  enough  defined.  While  the  grading  regulations 
which  were  amended  late  in  1926  have  not  as  yet  been  long  enough  in  force 
to  make  themselves  fully  felt,  it  is  thought  that  they  will  rectify  this  difficulty 
and  put  the  Canadian  product  on  a  firmer  basis. 

Strict  standardization  at  the  highest  possible  point  is  essential,  and  once 
this  is  attained  a  secure  place  in  the  Dutch  market  is  assured. 

PACKING 

Evaporated  apples  coming  to  the  Netherlands  are  usually  in  boxes  weigh- 
ing 50  pounds  net.  This  is  the  container  which  is  most  popular.  Canadian 
quarters  in  the  past  have  been  put  up  in  barrels  containing  about  200  pounds 
net,  and  this  procedure  has  also  been  followed  by  some  of  the  New  York  State 
exporters.  The  barrel  packing  is  no  longer  popular,  however,  and  dealers  much 
prefer  the  box,  which  is  more  easily  handled  and  which  enables  the  small  retailer 
to  carry  a  stock  more  in  keeping  with  his  requirements. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  some  American  apples  have  been  coming  in 
25-pound  boxes,  for  which  a  slight  additional  charge  is  made.  While  there  is 
no  particular  call  for  these  in  Holland,  brokers  state  that  they  are  asked  for 
by  certain  section  of  the  German  trade.  Many  of  the  containers  for  "  fancy  " 
apples  are  lined  and  edged  with  lace  paper  and  have  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper 
over  the  top. 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

In  order  to  do  business  in  Holland  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  agent  or 
broker  in  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  or  perhaps  one  in  each  city.    The  agent 
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books  orders  on  the  basis  of  cabled  offers,  for  whjch  he  receives  a  commission 
of  2,  2%,  or  3  per  cent,  depending  on  the  pfearrangement.  [t  must  also  be  pre- 
viously arranged  as  to  who  is  to  pay  for  cabling  expenses.  A  good  agent  is 
usually  willing  and  able  to  guarantee  his  accounts  and  some  of  them  will  do 
their  own  purchasing.  Californian  shippers  quote  per  50  kilograms  (110 
pounds)  c.i.f.  cash  against  documents.  Some  firms  give  three  days7  sight  draft 
after  the  receipt  of  documents,  while  others  make  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  for 
cash.  These  are,  however,  purely  matters  of  calculation.  Offers  should  be  of 
not  less  than  a  carload. 

It  is  customary  for  the  crop  to  be  purchased  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus 
quotations  are'  made  in  May,  June,  and  July  for  autumn  shipment. 

PRESENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Old  stocks  have  been  pretty  well  cleared  off  and  in  anticipation  of  a  brisk 
demand  there  were  numerous  inquiries  earlier  in  the  year  regarding  Canadian 
supplies.  With  reports  of  a  bumper  crop  in  California,  however,  and  attendant 
low  prices  these  have  quieted  down  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  season's 
imports  will  be  from  that  state,  particularly  in  view  of  the  light  yield  which  is 
expected  in  Eastern  Canada,  When  the  market  opened,  as  high  as  $15  was 
asked  for  early  variety  "  choice  "  quarters  for  July  and  August  shipment,  but 
no  business  was  done  at  a  figure  higher  than  $14.50.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  marked  drop  to  as  low  as  $12. 12^,  at  which  point  some  orders  have  been 
placed.  Brokers  anticipate  that  prices  will  go  even  lower.  "  Extra  choice  " 
are  quoted  at  $13.75  for  October-November  shipment. 

No  quotations  are  known  to  have  been  received  from  Canada,  while  those 
from  New  York  State  have  been  few  and  generally  15  per  cent  too  high  to  meet 
Californian  competition.  Most  of  them  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$14  and  $14.50. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Under  normal  conditions  very  few  parcels  of  dried  apples  are  consigned  to 
the  port  of  Rotterdam,  and  no  good  agent  will  suggest  this  procedure.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  some  ungraded 
American  fruit  has  been  shipped  consigned  to  importers.  This  usually  arrives 
in  February  and  March  and  is  often  used  for  mixing  with  other  dried  fruit. 

.  .    .[  CORES  AND  SKINS 

There  is  in  Holland  a  good  market  for  apple  waste,  and  here  the  eastern 
sour  stock  has  a  decided  preference.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
importers  who  dispose  of  the  material  to  jam  and  cider  manufacturers.  Cores 
and  skins  are  also  in  demand  in  the  Rhineland,  where  they  are  used  for  making 
jam.  Supplies  coming  in  via  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  compete  in  this  area. 
They  are  usually  packed  in  second-hand  cotton  or  jute  bags  weighing  20  to  25 
kilograms,  and  if  the  containers  differ  in  size  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  net 
weight  stamped  on  the  outside  of  each  bag.   There  is  not  much  call  for  pomace. 

CONCLUSION 

While  sales  during  the  present  year  are  bound  to  be  very  low,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Netherlands  as  a  market  for  evaporated  apples  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  looking  to  the  future.  Canadian  bleached  quarters  competing  in 
price  and  quality  with  the  Californian  quarter  would  find  a  ready  market.  In 
selling  to  Holland  the  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  grade  and  to  all 
details  in  order  that  upon  arrival  the  importer  may  find  no  flaws.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Dutch  trade  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of  importing  evapor- 
ated apples  from  British  Columbia,  the  fresh  fruit  from  that  province  being 
favourably  known  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam  is  in  a  position  to  advise  Cana- 
dian exporters  interested  in  securing  agency  representation  in  this  trade. 
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PERU  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency,  having  been  converted  at  the 
rate  of  $4  Canadian  per  1  Peruvian  pound.  The  par  value  of  the  Peruvian 
pound  is  4.8665.    Its  present  rate  fluctuates  around  $4  Canadian.] 

Buenos  Aires,  August  8,  1928. — The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  continues  to 
increase.  Its  yearly  average  value  for  the  five  years,  1909-13,  was  $52,409,000 
and  for  the  period  1920-24,  $158,003,000.  The  value  for  the  year  1925, 
amounting  to  $153,176,000,  was  slightly  below  the  1920-24  average.  The 
foreign  trade  for  1926,  the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available,  valued 
at  $167,170,000,  shows  an  important  increase.  Imports  were  valued  at 
$73,001,000  and  exports  at  $94,169,000.  All  these  figures  refer  only  to 
the  west  coast  of  Peru  and  do  not  include  entries  by  Equitos,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Amazon,  which  represent  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
above.  With  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  for  1926  from  the  point  of  view 
of  importation,  Callao  is  the  most  important  port,  accounting  for  58^  per  cent 
of  all  goods  brought  into  the  country.  Talara,  Mollendo,  and  Salverri  rank 
next  with  13  per  cent,  6-J  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  respectively.  Talara  and 
Callao  share  equal  honours  in  exports  with  25  per  cent  each  of  the  total  value. 
Salverri  and  Lobitos  follow  with  6^  and  5  per  cent  respectively.  The  United 
States  accounted  for  47  per  cent  of  all  goods  imported  from  abroad  while  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  followed  with  16  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  respectively. 
The  United  States  bought  35  per  cent  of  Peru's  exports,  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina  ranking  next  in  order  with  28^-  and  11  per  cent. 

Imports  during  the  two  five-year  periods,  1909-13  and  1920—24,  had  a 
yearly  average  value  of  $20,757,000  and  $62,223,000  respectively.  The  years 
1925  and  1926  showed  a  9  per  cent  and  a  16  per  cent  increase  respectively  over 
the  1920-24  average. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  1926  was  as  follows:- 


Imports 

Food  products  

Hardware  

Metals  

Cottons  

Wood  

Varnish,  paint  

Stone,  earths  

Linen,  etc  

Chemical  products  

Woollens  

Omce  supplies  . 

Electrical  goods  

Arms,  munition  and  expl. 

Furniture  

Musical  instruments  . . 

Silk  natural  and  art  

Skins  

Beverages  

Live  animals  

Miscellaneous  


$16,760,000 
14,813,000 
9,353.000 
6,708,000 
3,524,000 
3,347,000 
2,442,000 
2,248,000 
2,086,000 
2,078.000 
1,717,000 
1,337,000 
955,000 
613,000 
533,000 
530,000 
530,000 
489,000 
120.000 
2,818,000 


Exports 


Animal  .  . 
Vegetable  . . 
Mineral. .   . . 
Miscellaneous 


$  3,553,000 
35,636,000 
54,657,000 
323,000 


Total   $73,001,000 


Total   $94,169,000 


Imports  are  divided  into  twenty-two  classifications,  food  products  leading 
in  value  with  23  per  cent  of  the  total  while  metals  and  cotton  goods  follow  in 
order  with  13  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.  The  under-mentioned  statistics  give 
the  sources  from  which  the  principal  classifications  of  products  were  imported : — 
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Not 

Piece 

Origin 

Manufactured 

Yarn 

Goods 

Goods 

Total 

$51,528 

$423,272 

$2,204,512 

$  45.492 

$2,724,801 

16,736 

32,600 

1,382,880 

156,300 

1,588,516 

3,824 

V  A  <i  A  OU 

14,312 

X0M.404 

508 

340  8  ]  6 

1 04  972 
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900  ottn 

1  (ib  1 

$7^  904. 
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•p.jz  /  ,o.ju 

^fi  700  OfcO 

WOOL 

$  9,560 

$  42,092 

$  930,764 

$  30,568 

$1,012,984 

2,196 

211,132 

40,264 

253,592 

62,120 

157,508 

24,248 

0  a  0  on  a 
24.5.0/  0 

560 

60  052 

102,192 

78.072 

240  870 

Other  countries   .  . 

l  qro 

9  ^  i  fin 

OROfiOU 
ZU.i,OZO 

^fi  090 
ou,.izo 

Totals 

$12  100 

t;lQl  f>90 

$1  664  224 

S21 0  072 

<p£  ±  U ,V  /  £ 

%9  078  010 

SILK 

Japan  

,   . .     $  .... 

$ 

$  152.316 

$  2,736 

$  155.052 

96 

112,512 

26,440 

139,048 

I?  AA  A 

0,001 

00,000 

O.OuU 

TO  1  OA 

/  o,l/0 

United  States.  .    . . 

6,032 

12.192 

29,740 

7,476 

55,440 

4 

10,756 

74,560 

17,884  • 

103,204 

Totals  

,     $  6,036 

$  28,048 

$  435,684 

$  61,096 

$  530,864 

SKINS 

Raw 

Made-up 

Total 

$355,008 

$  58,712 

$413,720 

Other  countries   44,316  73.784  118.100 


Totals                                                                    $399,324  $132,496  $531,820 

FURNITURE  Wood  Metal 

United  States   $105,160  $126,360 

Germany  .  .  .   154.688  18.028 

Great  Britain   21,132  57.252 

France   55.068  6.252 

Other  countries   64,440  4,836 


Totals                                                                                      $400,488  $212,728 

METALS 

Precious      Metals,  Copper  and 

Metals  and       Raw  Metals,  Alloys, 

Origin                         Jewellery     Material  manfd.  manfd.  Total 

United  States                   $515,964       $1,101,580  $3,202,632  $237,056  $5,057,232 

Great  Britain                        3,480           509,484  1.127.976  76,956  1.717.896 

Germany                              18,972             43,840  1,120,616  144,004  1.327.432 

Belgium                                 7,276           151,240  678,440  8,048  845,004 

Other  countries                    20.660             75,632  252,076  57,560  405,928 


Totals   $566,352       $1,881,776       $6,381,740       $523,624  $9,353,492 


HARDWARE  &  TOOLS 

United  States  $  748.284 

Great  Britain   387,656 

Germany   156,520 

Other  countries   97,804 


Total  $  1,390,264 

MACHINERY  &  VEHICLES 

United  States  $  9,603.564 

Great  Britain   1,654.240 

Other  countries   1,667,136 


Total  $12,924,940 

VARNISHES 

United  States  $  1.853.468 

Great  Britain   462.892 

Other  countries   279.904 


WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 


United  States   ..$  3,102,136 

Other  countries   421,896 


Total  $  3,524,032 

PAINTS 

United  States  $  256,884 

Great  Britain   203,868 

Germany   89,352 

Other  countries   200,636 


Total  $  750,740 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

United  States  $  72,416 

Germany   68,496 

Great  Britain   38,664 

Other  countries   20,688 


Total 


$  200,264 


Total 


$  2,596,264 
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PAPER  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

?jeV?Tl\ '  * $     mill  United  States  •  $  6,853,628 

United  States   345,068  Hong  Kong   2,474  992 

Noicwaj..   213,024  Australia..    ....   1  693  936 

Other  countries   499,248  Chile   I  $22  ,m 

Tntal  <e  1*170*0  Germany   1,092^820 

lotal *  1,517,060  Canada   817,220 

SHIPS'  SUPPLIES  Other  countries..   2,506,348 

;Great  Britain  $    279,812  Total  $16,761,620 

United  States                              182,768  ' 


Other  countries   32,872 


BEVERAGES 


Total  $     495,45'2  n      ,  -p       ■  *     oof)  AOO 

v  '  Great  Britain  $  222,068 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  France   76,800 


Germany  $  105,640 

United  States   371,620 

Other  countries   56,280 


Other  countries   69,768 


Total  $  489,952 


Total  $    533,540  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

ARMS,  MUNITIONS  &  EXPLOSIVES  United  States  $  511,256 

United  States  $     588,768  Great  Britain   211,320 

Germany   280,852  Germany   193,004 

Other  countries   86,028  Other  countries   250,076 


Total  $  955,648  Total..  $  1,065,656 

rT     ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

United  States  $  604,436 

Germany   278  320  United  States  $  514,300 

Great  Britain   19i;>36  France   206,964 

Italy   83,552  Germany   73,316 

Other  countries   129,584  Other  countries   226,156 


Total  $  1,337,128  Total.  $  1,020,736 

There  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  a 
list  of  important  Peruvian  as  well  as  Bolivian  and  Chilean  importers  and 
manufacturers'  agents.  Accompanying  this  list  is  a  separate  history  sheet  for 
each  firm  which  gives  various  details,  including  capital,  number  of  employees, 
branches  and  the  products  handled.  There  are  very  few  firms  included  who 
are  strictly  specialists  or  who  confine  themselves  to  one  class  of  merchandise, 
because  on  account  of  the  limited  market  importers  find  it  more  profitable  to 
carry  almost  any  article  which  can  be  advantageously  sold.  Some  of  the  firms 
with  headquarters  in  London  have  branches  in  several  Pacific  coast  countries 
of  South  America  and  elsewhere.  A  connection  with  such  a  firm,  to  a  Canadian 
manufacturer,  might  easily  mean  world-wide  distribution  of  his  products.  In 
the  main,  the  scope  or  field'  of  business  of  any  one  of  these  importers  is  not 
confined  in  the  least  to  the  list  of  articles  given  in  the  history  sheet  as  nearly 
all  of  them  have  as  wide  a  range  as  life  assurance,  hardware,  food  products, 
textiles  and  proprietary  medicines.  Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  write 
to  Ottawa  for  the  above  list,  including  history  sheets,  as  names  and  addresses 
are  of  little  value  unless  accompanied  by  additional  information. 

The  South  American  market  is  visited  and  intensively  studied  at  regular 
intervals  by  such  factory  representatives  as  the  president,  the  export  manager 
or  travelling  salesmen  of  a  very  large  number  of  American  and  European  firms 
doing  business  on  the  southern  continent.  As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  an 
important  line  of  manufactured  products  which  is  not  assiduously  pushed  to  the 
fore  not  only  by  one  manufacturer  but  by  several.  Many  foreign  exporters 
assign  from  one  to  several  travellers  to  Latin  America  who  become  specialists 
and  who  operate  from  strategic  points,  some  making  their  headquarters  in 
Buenos  Aires,  others  in  Valparaiso,  Lima  or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  By  this  means 
these  men  are  enabled  to  visit  the  firm's  agents  at  fixed  periods,  and  so  can 
initiate,  build  up,  and  maintain  business  for  the  factory  which  stands  it  in  good 
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stead  when  business  at  home  is  dull.  Canadian  products  arc  second  to  nom 
where  they  are  known  abroad  they  are  highly  praised.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  broadcast  this  information  in  South  America  and  more  difficult  still  to  per- 
suade buyers  who  know  neither  manufacturer  nor  product  to  make  a  trial 
purchase.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  not  having  their  goodfi  placed 
before  importers  on  the  west  coast  by  means  of  the  personal  efforts  of  an 
aggressive  salesman  need  not  despair  of  success.  That  they  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  is,  however,  clear  and,  therefore,  a  special  effort  should  be  made 
when  writing  to  importers  to  present  such  a  clear  and  convincing  offer  as  to 
attract  attention  and  induce  a  reply.  To  influence  an  importer  to  handle  a 
product  not  known  in  the  market,  and  in  competition  with  similar  goodf 
which  a  demand  has  already  been  created,  requires  an  exceedingly  attractive 
proposition.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  offer  the  agent  assist- 
ance, towards  propaganda  or  else  to  quote  very  low  prices,  foregoing  all  profits 
for  a  year  or  two  until  the  article  in  question  is  established  in  the  market. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  already  exporting  and  can  show  that  his  goods  are 
competitive  in  price,  quality  and  service,  in  a  neutral  market,  unprotected  by  a 
preferential  tariff,  he  should  not  fail  to  say  so.  He  might,  with  'benefit,  give  the 
names  of  his  foreign  agents  as  a  convincing  proof. 

As  no  importer  will  buy  or  attempt  to  sell  something  he  has  not  seen,  the 
manufacturer  should  be  willing  to  send  on  consignment,  to  be  paid  for  when 
sold,  a  sample  or  small  sample  order  of  the  product,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
response.  A  carefully  prepared  and  attractive  offer,  if  sent  be  all  the  firms  on 
the  list,  will  certainly  bring  interested  answers  and  should  make  business  fairly 
easy  of  achievement.  The  most  encouraging  replies  should  be  more  fully  studied, 
the  manufacturer's  bankers  being  asked  to  obtain  a  report  from  their  corre- 
spondents on  the  importers  who  have  expressed  interest.  From  personal 
knowledge  of  the  firms  whose  names  are  submitted  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
without  exception  the  exporter  can  depend  on  receiving  a  square  deal.  The 
importer,  however,  insists  that  the  manufacturer  carry  the  initial  risk  and  cost 
of  demonstrating  his  wares.  The  former  will  accept  no  expense  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  competition  amongst  foreign  goods  offering  on  the  market  makes  the 
importer  independent  and  allows  him  to  adopt  or  favour  this  method. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  firm's  trade  mark  registered  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  to  forestall  such  a  move  by 
some  unauthorized  person.  Whoever  registers  a  trade  mark  in  South  America  in 
his  own  name  owns  it,  whether  he  be  some  unauthorized  person,  the  prospective 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  manufacturer  himself;  and  the  owner  com- 
pletely controls  the  market  in  so  far  as  the  particular  product  represented  by 
the  mark  is  concerned.  There  is  hardly  an  agent  in  South  America  who  cannot 
recount  the  unfair  treatment  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 
The  average  importer  can  relate  how  out  of  every  hundred  different  products, 
from  as  many  different  manufacturers,  for  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  build 
up  a  worth-while  trade  at  his  own  expense,  not  more  than  two  have  proved 
successful.  Often  manufacturers  will  withdraw  just  as  the  line  is  showing 
prospects  of  success,  without  any  consideration  for  the  agent's  efforts.  The 
one  bright  and  redeeming  feature  is  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  hundred  are 
showing  good  returns  for  the  money  spent  on  advertising  and  salesmanship. 
Then,  one  day  the  vice-president  of  one  of  these  two  manufacturing  firms  will 
wralk  into  the  agent's  office  to  inform  him  that  the  company  is  opening  its  own 
branch.  The  agent,  not  having  protected  himself  by  having  the  trade  mark  of 
this  particular  manufacturer  registered  in  his  own  name,  loses  the  business 
completely,  without  any  recompense. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  subject  admittedly,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
agent's  story  is  told  to  show  why  he  now  takes  every  reasonable  precaution  to 
protect  himself.    In  many  instances  he  will  expect  to  register  the  trade  mark  in 
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his  own  name  unless  the  manufacturer  is  prepared  to  share  the  expense  of  intro- 
ducing the  new  product.  It  is  unwise  to  have  the  mark  registered  in  any  other 
name  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  should  be  done  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent,  even  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  come  to  terms  when 
the  article  in  question  is  thus  protected. 

The  names  of  Canadian  trade-mark  attorneys  with  South  American  connec- 
tions who  are  in  a  position  to  effect  registration  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commece,  Ottawa. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   CANADIAN   EXPORTERS   INTERESTED  IN 

INDIAN  TRADE 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  21,  1928. — It  is  important  before  making  a  first  shipment 
to  a  new  market  that  inquiries  should  be  made  by  exporting  firms  into  the 
most  convenient  and  expeditious  route.  The  route  to  India  via  Vancouver, 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  not  only  involves  a  long  railway  haul  across  Canada 
but  also  transhipment  at  Hong  Kong  and  a  circuitous  journey  through  tropical 
seas,  with  consequent  risk  of  damage,  particularly  to  perishable  shipments. 
From  Eastern  Canada  there  are  only  two  routes:  one  via  New  York  and  the 
other  via  the  United  Kingdom  with  transhipment  at  Liverpool  or  London. 
Shippers  should  make  careful  inquiries  to  ascertain  which  of  these  is  the  more 
advantageous.  Steamers  from  New  York  may  not  always  proceed  direct  to  the 
port  to  which  goods  may  be  consigned;  it  may  be  necessary  that  they  be 
transhipped  at  Suez.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  route,  one  tranship- 
ment is  necessary  at  London  or  Liverpool  but  from  those  ports  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  direct  steamers  to  the  principal  ports  in  India.  Undoubt- 
edly the  route  via  the  United  Kingdom  is  quite  as  expeditious  as  that  via 
New  York,  if  not  more  so.  As  an  example  of  this,  a  shipment  of  flour  des- 
patched from  Montreal  to  Calcutta  via  the  United  Kingdom  arrived  at  this 
port  within  seven  weeks.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  importers  appreciate 
care  on  the  part  of  exporters  in  regard  to  shipping  routes. 

quoting  c.i.f. 

For  some  reason  or  another  many  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  loath  to 
quote  c.i.f.  Indian  ports.  British  and  Continental  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  no  difficulty  whatever  over  the  matter,  and  quote  c.i.f.  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  few  years  ago  when  shipping  services  were  dis- 
organized there  was  some  excuse  for  not  quoting  c.i.f.  as  rates  were  rapidly 
changing.  Now,  however,  that  shipping  rates  have  become  stabilized,  and  are 
in  force  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  this  difficulty  does  not  present  itself. 

Indian  importers  are  accustomed  to  receiving  c.i.f.  quotations,  while  native 
dealers  insist  upon  knowing  the  total  cost  of  each  commodity  at  their  own  port. 
The  Indian  market  is  a  very  cheap  one,  and  many  of  the  dealers  work  on 
extremely  low  profits;  consequently  they  require  to  know  exactly  what  each 
article  will  cost  them  in  their  own  "  go-downs 

PACKING  AND  MARKETING 

Manufacturers  are  strongly  advised  before  shipping  goods  to  a  new  market 
to  make  certain  that  containers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  ordinary 
hazards  of  the  journey.  In  Canadian  ports,  stevedoring  is  usually  very  good. 
Indian  stevedores  are  rough  and  unless  packages  are  properly  made  the  con- 
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tents  are'  apt  to  be  damaged.    Instructions  to  handle  with  care  ag  a  rul( 
meaningless  to  them.    These  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
packing  goods  for  the  Indian  market. 

There  is  another  phase  in  connection  with  packing;  containers  should  not  be 
heavier  or  larger  than  is  necessary.  While  safety  of  the  contents  oi  packages 
is  of  utmost  importance,  nevertheless  this  must  not  be  secured  by  unnecei 
weight  or  space,  which  add  to  the  shipping  charges.  Superior  packing  appeals 
to  an  importer,  demonstrating  as  it  does  intelligence  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  exporter,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  customer. 

DOCUMENTS 

Not  infrequently  importers  in  India  have  complained  to  this  office  that 
proper  documents  have  not  accompanied  shipments  or  have  not  been  despat  i 
in  time  to  anticipate  their  arrival.    This  causes  annoyance  and  inconvenience 
and  creates  the  impression  that  the  exporter  is  not  familiar  with  export  require- 
ments, 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  amongst  the  smaller  dealers  are  D/P  at  sixty 
days.  To  firms  of  high  standing  the  terms  may  be  D/A  sixty  days;  i.e.,  docu- 
ments against  acceptance.  The  very  large  firms  often  arrange  for  payment  to 
be  made  on  drafts  against  their  London  offices.  While  it  is  not  general  by  any 
means,  there  are  manufacturers  who  refuse  to  do  business  on  any  other  terms 
than  a  credit  established  in  Canada.  There  are  many  firms  who  could  perfectly 
well  establish  a  credit  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  but  refuse  as  they  see  no  object 
in  departing  from  the  usual  custom,  unless  they  are  to  receive  some  compen- 
sating advantage.  If  Indian  importers  are  accustomed  to  have  shipments  made 
to  them  against  a  D/P  or  a  D/A  draft,  either  at  sight  or  after  a  period  of  time, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  quite  useless  to  expect  to  do  business  with  them  on  a 
cash  basis. 

Not  infrequently  the  introduction  of  a  Canadian  article  into  a  market 
requires  an  immense  amount  of  preparatory  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or 
importer.  Very  justly  he  feels  that  a  part  of  the  trouble  and  expense  should  be 
shared  by  the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  On  occasion  he  is  content  to  receive 
this  in  the  form  of  a  longer  credit  term.  Many  exporters,  and  particularly 
British  firms,  are  willing  to  ship  to  a  country  on  consignment,  and  keep  stocks 
on  hand,  merely  receiving  an  account  each  month  from  their  agents,  together 
with  a  remittance  of  whatever  balance  may  be  on  hand.  It  might  not  be  advis- 
able to  pursue  such  a  policy  with  all  firms,  but  there  are  some  whose  reputa- 
tions are  so  high  that  very  little  risk  is  involved  in  dealing  with  them. 

ADVERTISING 

For  certain  commodities  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  advertise  in  India, 
either  in  the  European  papers  or  the  vernacular  press,  or  both,  or  by  some 
other  means  by  which  they  may  draw  attention  to  the  success  attained  in 
other  countries.  Undoubtedly  advertising  is  necessary  in  India  in  most 
instances,  and  is  usually  profitable,  providing  of  course  that  the  article  adver- 
tised is  in  demand,  and  is  competitive  in  price  and  quality.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  certain  lines  of  goods  into  this  country,  but  agents 
have  definitely  refused  to  handle  a  line  unless  they  are  authorized  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  advertising.  It  may  be  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  agent  who 
feels  that  the  task  would  be  too  much  of  an  uphill  one  to  undertake  without 
the  assistance  given  by  publicity.  Some  manufacturers  put  their  agencies  in 
the  hands  of  firms  who  will  do  nothing  but  place  the  advertisements,  and 
create  the  demand  for  goods.    This  will  not  obtain  the  best  result.    If,  how- 
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ever,  an  agency  can  be  placed  with  a  reliable  and  energetic  firm  which  will 
back  up  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers,  and  give  them  value  for  an  adver- 
tising appropriation,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  policy  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  these  days  of  severe  competition  there  are  very  few  agency  firms 
who  are  jumping  at  agencies,  unless  these  happen  to  be  for  articles  which  have 
attained  a  sudden  and  considerable  popularity.  Most  have  to  be  pushed,  and 
their  success  depends  upon  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  agents.  Agency  firms 
of  high  reputation  ask  something  in  return  for  their  experience  and  for  the 
trouble  to  which  they  must  go  in  introducing  a  new  line  of  goods  to  a  highly 
competitive  market. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

It  is  desirable  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian  market,  or  who  have  established  their  products  on  that 
market,  should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  Calcutta  office,  and  keep  it 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  their  business  in  the  territory  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction.  The  Trade  Commissioner  can  keep  an  eye  to  their  interests  and 
ascertain  whether  they  are  securing  a  fair  share  of  the  business.  He  can  also, 
by  personal  calls  or  occasional  letters,  let  the  agents  know  that  he  is  taking  an 
interest  in  a  particular  Canadian  product,  and  this  may  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  latter.  The  Trade  Commissioner  should  in  this  way  be  able 
to  perform  valuable  service  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  originate  new  trade,  but  to  consolidate  that  already  secured, 
and  so  far  as  possible,  to  ensure  that  the  business  of  each  manufacturer  shall 
year  by  year  steadily  increase  in  volume. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'   SAMPLES  ENTERING  INDIA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  file  a  copy  of  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  commercial  travellers'  samples  into  British  India. 
An  important  feature  of  the  regulations  is  that  articles  liable  to  customs  duty 
imported  from  certain  countries  as  commercial  travellers'  samples  or  specimens, 
whether  or  not  accompanied  by  the  commercial  traveller,  are  temporarily 
admitted  without  payment  of  the  duty  to  which  the  goods  are  liable,  subject  to 
the  amount  of  duty  leviable  being  deposited  in  cash  or  secured  by  bond  before 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  out  of  official  charge.  The  Government  of  India  on 
April  21,  1928,  gave  notice  of  a  revised  list  of  countries  entitled  to  these  privi- 
leges. As  the  list  included  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  the  privileges  are 
now  accorded  to  Canada.  The  official  regulations  set  forth  the  conditions  on 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  the  treatment  of  non-dutiable  articles,  and 
also  of  such  samples  as  may  be  retained  in  India. 


MR.  WILGRESS  TO  VISIT  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hairiburg,  intends 
at  the  end  of  September  to  visit  the  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  purpose  of  his  tour  is  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  become  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
and  with  the  principal  importing  firms  in  these  countries.  In  the  course  of  his 
tour  Mr.  Wilgress  will  visit  Reval,  Dorpat,  Riga,  Libau,  and  Kovno.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  these  territories,  or  who  desire  to  have  investigations  made 
on  their  behalf,  are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  Mr.  Wilgress. 
His  address  is:  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36,  Germany. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Proposed  Application  to  Cutlery,  Surgical  Instruments,  Hospital  and 

Dental  Supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  writing 
under  date  August  17,  1928,  states  that  it  is  announced  that  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  following  commodities  shall  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin: 
knives  with  one  or  more  blades  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel  or  iron,  other 
than  surgical  knives  or  knives  for  use  in  machines;  scissors,  including  tailors' 
shears  and  secateurs,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel  or  iron;  safety  razors 
and  component  parts  thereof;  razors  other  than  safety  razors;  carving  forks; 
knife-sharpeners  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel;  handles  of  metal  and  blades 
or  blanks  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles;  surgical,  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary  instruments  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  metal,  finished  or 
unfinished,  and  parts  thereof,  including  any  such  instruments  which  are  fitted 
with  optical  elements  or  electrical  illuminants;  surgical,  medical,  dental,  and 
veterinary  appliances  of  all  descriptions,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  parts  thereof, 
not  including  artificial  eyes;  aseptic  hospital  furniture  of  all  descriptions  made 
wholly  or  mainly  of  metal,  including  operation  and  examination  tables  and 
chairs,  instrument  and  dressing  tables,  ward  lockers,  instruments  and  dressing 
cabinets,  sterilizers  for  instrument  dressings  and  bowls;  dental  supplies  of  all 
descriptions  other  than  dental  glassware;  dental  furniture  of  all  descriptions, 
including  dental  chairs  as  well  as  bases,  bodies  and  head-rests  therefor,  instru- 
ment tables,  lockers,  dental  cabinets,  and  dental  cuspidors. 

Further  particulars  of  the  proposals  are  available  upon  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


GRADING  AND  MARKING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  21,  1928. — The  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Mark- 
ing) Act,  1928,  which  has  just  passed  into  law,  empowers  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  Great  Britain  to  prescribe  grade  designations  to  indicate  the  quality 
of  any  article  of  agricultural  produce  and  to  issue  regulations  containing  defini- 
tions of  such  grades. 

While  this  legislation  does  not  directly  affect  Canadian  trade,  it  is  of  interest 
because  it  shows  that  the  question  of  raising  the  standard  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural produce  and  improving  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  marketed  is  receiv- 
ing attention. 

Concurrently  with  the  publication  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  he  has  appointed  a  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  "  National 
Mark  Committee,"  in  which  he  has  vested  the  power  to  authorize  the  use  of 
grade  designation  marks  in  the  case  of  particular  commodities. 

Prompt  action  has  been  taken  respecting  apples  and  pears  grown  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  draft  regulations  establishing  grade  designations  for  these  fruits 
have  already  been  made  under  the  Act,  subject  of  course  to  sanction  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  designations  adopted  are :  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy,  "  C and  the 
standards  applicable  to  each  grade  are  defined  in  the  regulations.  In  association 
with  the  grade  designation,  a  distinguishing  "  National  Mark  "  has  been  designed. 
This  consists  of  a  silhouette  map  of  South  Britain  with  a  circle  inset  bearing 
the  words  around  the  margin  "  Produce  of  England  and  Wales  In  the  heart 
of  the  circle  is  a  Union  Jack,  and  there  is  also  the  inscription  "  Empire  Market- 
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ing  Begins  at  Home  ",  The  National  Mark  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  grade  designation  marks  as  a  guarantee  of  quality  of  the  home-produced 
article. 

The  Act  itself  contains  a  number  of  special  provisions  as  to  eggs,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  issue  in  due  course  of  special  regulations  making  compulsory  the 
marking  of  preserved  eggs  in  a  particular  manner  after  the  28th  February,  1929. 

It  is  stipulated  that  all  regulations  made  under  the  Act  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  issued,  and  that  Parliament  has 
the  right  to  revoke  them  within  twenty-one  days  after  submission  to  either 
House. 

Further  particulars  in  respect  to  the  Act,  and  the  draft  regulations  regarding 
apples  and  pears,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  ROUMANIA  PROCLAIMED  IN  FORCE 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  proclama- 
tion was  made  in  an  extra  of  the  Canada  Gazette  of  August  24,  bringing  into 
force  as  from  August  1,  1928,  a  most-favoured-nation  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  Roumania.  Under  the  Canadian  Act  in  question  Canada  accepts 
the  provision  of  an  agreement  between  the  British  and  Roumanian  Govern- 
ments, dated  May  11  and  May  24,  1923,  which  afforded  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing most-favoured-nation  treatment  between  Roumanian  and  the  British 
Dominions,  Colonies,  etc.  Roumania  lias  a  minimum  tariff  and  a  general  tariff 
which  is  50  per  cent  higher.  In  consequence  of  the  new  trade  agreement  Canada 
becomes  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff.  As  a  most-favoured  nation  under  the 
Canadian  tariff  Roumania  will  be  granted  the  tariff  concessions  in  the  Franco- 
Canadian  Convention  of  Commerce. 

THE  NEW  CURRENCY  ACT  OF  SIAM 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  16.  1928. — There  has  recently  come  into  force  in  Siam  a  new 
act  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  currency  of  Siam  and  maintaining  its 
value  in  terms  of  gold.  This  new  law  marks  a  definite  stability  in  the  finances 
of  Siam,  which  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  trade  and  remove  any  appre- 
hensions regarding  possible  fluctuations  in  the  exchange.  The  unit  of  the 
Siamese  currency  which  was  formerly  the  tical  is  now  fixed  as  the  baht,  divided 
iiiio  100  satang.  The  value  of  the  baht  in  terms  of  gold  is  0-66567  grammes 
of  fine  gold,  which  shall  be  delivered  on  demand  at  Bangkok  by  the  Govern- 
ment. No  person,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  such  exchange  for  an 
amount  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  baht. 

In  addition  to  the  baht  notes,  the  following  coins  will  also  be  legal  tender: 
in  silver,  habt,  fifty  satang  and  twenty-five  satang;  in  nickel,  ten  satang  and 
five  satang;  and  in  bronze,  the  satang. 

The  government,  in  order  to  maintain  the  gold  value  of  the  baht,  will 
maintain  a  currency  reserve.  This  reserve  is  to  consist  of  the  coin  and  securities 
formerly  held  against  a  previous  note  issue,  and  the  assets  of  what  is  called  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund.  The  following  are  lawful  components  of  the  reserve: 
gold,  gold  securities,  and  cash  placed  at  call,  or  at  not  more  than  seven  days' 
notice,  at  any  bank  approved  by  the  minister  of  finance.  In  addition,  any 
profit  derived  from  the  coinage  of  silver  baht  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
reserve.  The  reserve  is  to  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  all  other  resources 
of  the  slate,  and  at  no  time  is  any  payment  to  be  made  from  this  reserve 
without  the  withdrawal  of  an  equal  amount  from  note  circulation. 

Witli  the  exchange  value  of  the  baht  at  0-66567  grammes  of  fine  gold,  its 
par  equivalent  in  Canadian  currency  is  -4424  cents. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furni 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  1928.    Those  for  the  week  ending 
August  27,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
Monetary  August  27,    September  4, 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

A  nofri a 

Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

Belga 

.1390 

.  1 390 

.1390 

Lev 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

vZcLllU  OIUV cllvlct 

Krone 

.20263 

!  0296 

.0296 

Krone 

.2680 

.2667 

.2667 

T?i  -nl  n  r\A 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

Franc 

.0392 

!  0390 

.  0390 

"R  pi  pV»  cm  a  t  k 

.2382 

.  2382 

.2382 

VTIcclL    -Di  J  Lcllll  • 

Pound 

4.S0I 

4^8479 

4.8508 

Drachma 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland 

Florin 

.4020 

4006 

.4007 

.  .Pengo 

.1749 

.1748 

.1749 

Italy 

Lira 

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

-T  n  (rn  -  Si  1  a  vi  n 

Dinar 

.1930 

.0175 

.0175 

.  ZOoU 

2667 

.2667 

T^nrtncpi  1 

Escudo 

1.0805 

.0454 

.0452 

Rouniciiiici 

Leu 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

Peseta 

.1930 

.1658 

.1661 

Krona 

.2680  ' 

.2675 

.2676 

Swifyprl  a  n  rl 

Franc 

.  1930 

.1924 

.1925 

TTnitpd  Stafp«? 

$ 

1 .0000 

.9990 

.9995 

Argentine  Rep.. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

^4244 

.4220 

.4217 

Brazil 

TVTl  1  T*A1  Q 

.5462 

.1190 

.1194 

Chile  

.  1217 

.1211 

.1209 

.9733 

9815 

.9805 

!4985 

.4760 

.4780 

4.8665 

3.9962 

3.9981 

.1930 

.1918 

.1909 

1.0342 

1.0227 

1.0220 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9996 

.9996 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

.4020 

.3997 

.3998 

 Tael 

.6512 

.6456 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4530 

.4572 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4533 

.4535 
.5647 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.   .  .$ 

.5678 

.5644 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8537 

 $ 

1 .00* — 1 

British  Guiana 

 $  1 

L  i.oooo 

l.ooj— i.oh 

 $  1 

1.001—1 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.001—1.011 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.).  Winnipec,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

726.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Lima,  Peru,  would  be  glad  to  hold  an 
agency  for  Canadian  canned  salmon  of  the  highest  quality  only. 
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Miscellaneous 

727.  Electrical  Novelties. — A  Birmingham  firm  manufacturing  gas  and  electric  light 
fittings  desire  to  handle  exclusive  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  electrical  specialties 
or  novelties  of  all  types. 

728.  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Novelties. — A  West  of  England  manufacturer  and  manu- 
facturers' agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  for  all  types  of  electrical  or 
mechanical  novelties,  particularly  those  suitable  for  the  home  or  furnishing  trades. 

729.  Live  Mink  and  Muskrats. — An  Anglo-Hungarian  firm  is  interested  in  the  import 
of  mink  and  muskrats.   

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  12;   Montroyal,  Sept.  15;   Empress  of 
France,  Sept.  19;  Empress  of  Scotland.  Sept.  26;  Montnairn,  Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  15. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  Sept.  12;  Bcaverburn,  Sept.  14;  Montrose,  Sept.  26;  Beaver- 
brae,  Sept.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12;  Canadian  Traveller, 
Sept.  22;  Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  13;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
Sept.  22;   Nubian,  Sept.  15;  Nessian,  Sept.  29— both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast.— Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  20;   Torr  Head,  Oct,  12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Sept.  26;  DunafT  Head,  Oct.  10 
— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Sept.  21 ;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Sept.  6;  Bothwell,  Sept.  13;  Melita,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian 

Canadian  Pacific;  Coraeero,  Sept.  14;  Letitia,  Sept.  21;  Carmia,  Sept.  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Liverpool.— Montclare,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  21;  Montcalm,  Sept.  28 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  14;  Andania,  Sept.  28 — both  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric, 
Sept.  15;   Regina,  Sept.  22;   Laurentic,  Sept.  29 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Sept.  14;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  28 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Sept.  12;  Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  National;  Ausonia,  Sept.  14;  Aurania,  Sept.  21;  Ascania,  Sept. 
28 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  20;   Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  13;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  20;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Sept.  27 — all  Manchester  Liners 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  14;  Cairnesk,  Sept.  21;  Cairnmona,  Sept. 
28— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Sept  12;  Montrose,  Sept.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept,  20. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Sept,  21;  Augvald,  Oct.  3 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bremen— Cref eld,  Sept.  15;  Koeln,  Sept.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Hamburg; —Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  21;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20;  Parana, 
Sept.  27;  Feodosia,  Oct.  4 — all  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Cref  eld, 
Sept.  15;   Koeln,  Sept.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valarusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Sept.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Sept.  21;   Tananger,  Oct.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Sept.  20;  Svanhild,  Oct.  10 — 'both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Foldenfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  22;  Wirral, 
New  Zealand  SS-,  Sept,  30. 
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To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25;  Wirral, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  Sept.  30. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  8<  pt.  15. 

To  Sekondy,  Accra,  Lagos,  Cape  Town,  and  other  South  African  Ports— Badagry, 
Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  26. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  15;  Segundo, 
Canadian  South  American  Line.  Sept.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  D  e  m era r a . — 
Canadian  Squatter,  Sept.  13;  Canadian  Otter,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester.  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Adour,  Sept.  21;  Hedrun,  Oct.  5 — both  0 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  13j  Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  15,  Sept.  29;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd, 
Sept.  26. 

To  Cornerbrook. — New  Northland,  Sept.  19;   Nayarit,  Sept.  24 — both  Clarke  88. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  22;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Oct.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  County  Line,  Sept.  24. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Sept.  22;  Neriesa,  Sept.  18; 
Silvia,  Sept.  11,  Sept.  25— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  21  (via  North 
Sydney) . 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  5  (via 
North  Sydney). 

To    St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  21  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  21 ;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Oct.  5 — both  Canadian  National;  Adour,  Sept.  27;  Hedrun,  Oct.  11 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Sept.  19;  a  steamer,  early  Oct. 
— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Sept.  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — Paris  Maru,  Sept.  25;  Arabia  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Sept.  18;  Ixion,  Oct.  9 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Sept.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Nelson. — Golden  Forest,  American- Aus- 
tralia-Orient Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto, 
Navigazdone  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  13. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Sept.  12;  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Sept. 
22 — both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Sept.  19;  Narenta, 
Oct.  4 — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Sept.  24;  GrootendA'k, 
Oct.  14— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bahla  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Ellaston,  Sept.  20;  Indien,  late  October — both 
Canadian  Transport  Co. 
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CANADIAN  TRADB 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letterei — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgresa,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Maegillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio    Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico. 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1928. 
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EMPIRE  TIMBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  23,  1928. — The  Imperial  Economic  Committee  has  been 
inquiring  for  several  months  past  into  methods  by  which  the  use  of  Empire 
timbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  increased.  A  number  of  authorities 
representing  producing,  marketing,  and  manufacturing  interests,  as  well  as 
forestry  officials,  have  been  consulted,  and  a  report  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished reviews  the  present  situation  as  regards  Empire  and  foreign  supplies, 
and  contains  suggestions  which  are  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Canadian  firms  engaged  in  exporting  timber  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

WORLD'S  SOFTWOODS  SUPPLIES 

To  begin  with,  the  committee  points  to  the  feeling  of  apprehension  which 
is  apparent  among  forestry  experts  throughout  the  world  regarding  the  adequacy 
of  the  world's  timber  resources,  more  especially  of  softwoods.  Although  this 
anxiety  does  not  appear  to  be  shared  by  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  seem  to  consider  that  increased  prices  following  upon  scarcity  of  supplies 
will  bring  into  the  economic  field  fresh  forest  areas  hitherto  untapped,  the  ques- 
tion is  of  supreme  importance  to  lumber  operators. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  rate  at  which  the  softwood  resources  of  the  world  are  being  depleted. 
It  points  out  that  if  the  interest  of  the  timber  trade  and  of  the  general  public 
is  to  be  secured  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  Empire  forest  resources, 
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and  the  lesser-known  varieties  of  Empire-grown  woods  are  to  be  increasingly 
used,  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  actual  position  of  Empire  consumption 
in  relation  to  supplies  is  of  vital  importance.  It  strongly  recommends  that  this 
subject  receive  full  consideration  by  the  British  Empire  Forestry  Conference 
which  is  now  being  held  in  Australia. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  total  values  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  timber,  manu- 
lactured  wood,  and  wood  pulp  during  the  past  four  years  were: — 

1924   £64,984,000 

1925    60,763,000 

1926    54,985,000 

1927    66,646,000 

and  if  industry  revives,  the  total  should  amount  to  £70,000,000  in  the  near  future. 

Expressed  in  quantity,  the  Forestry  Commission  computes  that  no  less 
than  1,100,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  consumed  annually  in  the  United  King- 
dom, of  which  only  5-4  per  cent  is  of  domestic  growl h. 

The  value  of  the  various  classes  of  timber  imported  from  Empire  and 
foreign  sources  for  the  year  1926  (the  last  for  which  the  figures  are  available) 
is  as  follows: — 

Empire  Foreign 

Sources  Sources  Total 

Softwoods   £1,722,000       £27,688.000  £29,410,000 

Miscellaneous  (soft  and  hard)    .  .   . .  68,000  1,836,000  1,904,000 

Hardwoods   2,276,000  5.669,000  7,945,000 

Total   £4,066,000       £35,193,000  £39,259,000 

Thus,  94  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  softwoods  and  96  per  cent  of  those 
classed  as  miscellaneous  which  are  mostly  softwoods,  were  drawn  from  foreign 
countries.  The  Empire,  however,  supplied  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  hard- 
woods, 

SOFTWOODS 

The  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  from  Canada  only  is 
any  large  increase  in  supplies  of  Empire-grown  softwoods  to  be  expected.  It 
is  realized  that  trade  with  Eastern  Canada  is  not  likely  to  develop  to  any  great 
extent  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  because  of  the  domestic 
demand  for  spruce  in  the  pulp  industry,  and  the  accessibility  of  the  large 
markets  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  British  Columbia  is  concerned  the  position  is  different,  and  the 
report  emphasizes  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  points  out  that  this  timber  already  occupies  a  prominent 
place  among  the  softwoods  of  commerce;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  reputed  to  supply 
a  larger  share  of  the  world's  requirements  of  timber  than  any  other  single 
species. 

If,  however,  export  trade  in  Douglas  fir  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  increase 
at  the  rate  which  is  desired,  the  committee  considers  that  saw-millers  will  have 
to  study  and  cater  to  the  special  requirements  of  this  market. 

The  method  of  production  of  timber  on  the  Pacific  Coast  differs  in  material 
respects  from  the  method  in  European  countries,  in  that  in  the  latter,  the  saw- 
millers,  guided  by  experience  of  past  demands,  cut  each  log  to  the  best  advant- 
age, whereas  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  chief  consideration  in  timber  conversion 
is  speed  of  output. 

The  result  of  this  high  rate  of  output,  which  is  dependent  on  large  saws 
working  at  high  speed,  is  a  tendency  to  irregular  cutting  which  militates  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  in  better  class  work. 
The  grading  rules  in  operation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  permit  a  certain  variation 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  sawn  timber,  but  United  Kingdom  consumers  are 
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accustomed  to  timber  of  the  exact  dimensions  supplied  by  European  mills  and 
are  not  disposed  to  accept  variations  from  their  specifications.  In  cutting  for 
the  United  Kingdom  market,  therefore,  the  timber  should  be  cut  "plump", 
that  is,  its  size  should  be  such  as  to  allow  a  margin  for  shrinkage,  so  that  after 
seasoning  the  dimensions  are  not  less  than  those  required  by  the  specification. 

The  saw-mills  of  British  Columbia  produce  primarily  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can market  and  many  of  the  usual  sizes  to  which  timber  is  sawn  are  not  those 
in  common  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  arrange- 
ment, architects  and  engineers  in  this  country  might  be  prepared  to  adapt  their 
specifications  to  enable  the  usual  Canadian  sizes  to  be  utilized.  If  progress  is 
to  be  made  in  this  direction  information  regarding  stock  sizes  should  be  readily 
available.  In  the  case  where  certain  sizes  are  indispensable,  these  would  require 
to  be  specially  cut  by  the  Canadian  mills  for  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
Though  this  might  increase  the  cost  of  production,  it  might  be  well  worth  while 
if  a  larger  market  were  thereby  created. 

A  criticism  in  this  market  has  been  directed  against  the  creosoting  qualities 
of  Douglas  fir,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  its  use  for  railway  sleepers. 
Doubts  as  to  the  suitability  of  Douglas  fir  for  this  purpose  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  applying  to  Douglas  fir  the  standard  treatment  applicable  to  Baltic  soft- 
woods. However,  the  Southern  Railway  Company  in  England  have  now  made 
arrangements  to  test  Douglas  fir  sleepers  creosoted  in  Canada  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the  use  of  Douglas 
fir  result  from  unsuitable  treatment.  These  trials,  combined  with  periodical 
examinations  which  will  be  made  over  a  period  of  five  years  by  the  Forest 
Products  Research  Laboratory  at  Princes  Risborough,  should  go  far  towards 
ascertaining  the  proper  manner  of  creosoting  Douglas  fir  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

HARDWOODS 

In  view  of  the  great  potential  wealth  of  hardwoods  in  the  Empire,  the 
Committee  suggests  that  the  utilization  of  lighter  hardwoods,  in  place  of  soft- 
woods, should  be  carefully  explored. 

The  report  particularly  recommends  to  the  trade  Canadian  maple,  birch, 
white  elm  and  basswood.  Maple  is  widely  used  for  flooring  and  there  is  already 
a  regular  and  increasing  export  trade  in  blocks  and  strips  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  this  purpose.  Birch,  because  of  its  colour  and  lustre,  is  extensively 
used  in  cabinet  and  furniture  manufacturing  and  also  serves  in  Canada  for 
flooring. 

TESTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  services  which  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Laboratory  at  Princes  Risborough,  near  London,  is  equipped  to  render 
in  the  interests  of  Empire  timbers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  trade  in  Great  Britain  will  attach  most  weight  to  the 
results  of  research  conducted  in  a  laboratory  at  home  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  with  whose  staff  they  may  confer.  Moreover,  they  thus  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  a  staff  constantly  in  touch  with  the  needs 
and  methods  of  British  importers  of  woods,  while  the  existence  of  a  staff  with 
such  experience  is  of  great  value  to  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  con- 
fidence that  it  gives  to  those  who  venture  on  newly  introduced  timbers. 

The  purchaser  in  the  United  Kingdom  wishes  to  know  how  the  timber  will 
react  to  climatic  conditions  in  his  own  country,  and  the  best  methods  of  season- 
ing and  conditioning  the  wood  for  his  purpose.  This  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  through  investigation  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  present  time  the  Forest  Products  Research  Laboratory  is  organized 
on  a  purely  national  basis,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  investigate  the  possibility  of  securing  an  extension  of  the 
laboratory's  activities  for  Empire  purposes. 
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QUALITY  AND  GRADING 

The  systematic  grading  of  lumber  in  Empire  countries  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Careful  grading  facilitates  the  actual  processes  of 
marketing,  and  also  gives  confidence  in  the  article  sold.  When  confidence  in 
standardized  grades  has  been  established,  c.i.f.  sales  become  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  stocks  is  lessened.  The  system  of  grading  in 
force  in  the  United  States  is  mentioned  as  being  particularly  satisfactory. 

In  this  connection  the  importance  of  a  clear  and  well-understood  scheme 
of  nomenclature  for  Empire  timbers  is  stressed.  The  question  is  receiving  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Empire  Forestry  Conference,  which  will  endeavour 
to  secure  general  acceptance  of  standard  trade  names  for  Empire  woods. 

For  identification,  and  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  foreign  timbers,  the 
advisability  of  marking  timber  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  put 
forward  by  the  committee,  such  national  markings  to  indicate  not  only  origin 
but  also  satisfactory  quality. 

SPECIAL  TIMBER  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  report  further  suggests  that  overseas  governments  might  consider  the 
advisability  of  appointing  to  London  representatives  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  timber  and  its  commercial  utilization  in  their  own  countries — which  plan, 
incidentally,  has  been  successfully  adopted  upon  one  or  more  occasions  by 
different  Canadian  provincial  governments.  These  officials  could  well  work  in 
liaison  with  the  Forest  Products  Research  Laboratory,  should  the  latter's  scope 
be  widened,  and  could  generally  perform  useful  work  in  influencing  consumers 
to  specify  Empire'  woods  in  their  contracts. 

PROPAGANDA 

The  value  of  propaganda  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  is  obvious. 
That  propaganda,  however,  must  be  supported  by  adequacy  and  regularity  of 
supplies,  competitive  prices,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  the  various 
timbers  recommended.  There  is  appended  to  the  report  a  list  of  works  and 
buildings  in  which  the  lesser-known  Empire  timbers  have  been  used,  and  the 
proposal  is  made  that  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  might,  with  advantage, 
circulate  lists  of  important  instances  in  which  Empire  timbers  may  be  seen  in 
actual  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  information  should  be  of  particular 
value  to  architects,  whose  profession  places  them  in  an  excellent  position  to 
encourage  the  greater  use  of  Empire  timbers. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  appeals  to  public  bodies  and  influential  com- 
panies to  give  a  lead  in  exercising  a  voluntary  preference  in  favour  of  Empire 
timbers.  Their  buildings  and  works  are  visited  and  seen  by  many,  and  their 
example  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  co-operation  of  the  final  consumer  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  substitution  of  Empire  woods  for  those  of  foreign 
origin. 

Although  the  matter  is  not  referred  to  in  the  report,  many  authorities  con- 
sider that  the  system  of  distribution  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  unfavour- 
able to  the'  introduction  of  timber  from  new  sources.  The  firms  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  timber  are  almost  exclusively  brokers  or  agents  who  work  upon 
a  commission.  While  a  certain  proportion  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  Empire  timbers,  the  majority  are  chiefly  interested  in  importing 
the  varieties  of  timbers  which  can  most  readily  be  sold — i.e.  those  which  are 
already  in  established  demand — and  are  disinclined  to  incur  any  financial  risk 
in  introducing  or  popularizing  new  Empire,  or  indeed  any  other,  timbers.  If, 
however,  actual  consumers  of  timber  can  be  induced  to  definitely  specify  Empire 
timbers  in  their  specifications,  importers  and  others  will  be  obliged  to  procure 
and  stock  supplies.  , 
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CURRENT  TRENDS   IN   NEW   ZEALAND'S   AUTOMOBILE  IMPORT 

TRADE 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  13,  1928. — There  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the! 
value  of  importations  of  automobiles  into  New  Zealand  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1928.  The  value  of  the  trade  for  this  period  was  £984,096,  the 
lowest  figure  recorded  since  1922,  and  it  appears  possible  that  the  unusually 
contracted  values  for  the  twelve  months  of  1927  may  show  even  further  declines 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  numbers  and  values  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  into  the  Dominion  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  seven  years 
indicate  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  situation: — 

Imports  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks,  January-June,  1922-28 

Number  Value 


1922    1,078  £  276,123 

1923    5,587  1,007,828 

1924    9,332  1,705,511 

1925    11,924  2,264,650 

1926    13,198  2,155,598 

1927    6,856  1,071,519 

1928    6,313  984,096 


TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 


Despite  the  generally  higher  average  of  prices  of  motor  cars  of  United  States 
manufacture  and  the  higher  rate  of  duty  applicable  under  the  general  tariff 
than  that  accorded  to  English  and  Canadian  vehicles  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential schedule,  it  is  of  considerable  significance  to  note  a  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  motor  cars  imported  from  the  United  States,  a  small  decline  in  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  the  trade  from  Canada, 
when  the  half  yearly  figures  for  the  present  year  are  compared  with  those  of 
1927.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  motor  car  importations  by 
countries  of  origin  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  two  years: — 

Values  of  Imports  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks,  January -June,  1927-28 

Country  of  Origin  1927  1928 

United  States   £  553,250  f  605.214 

United  Kingdom   292,749  272,370 

Canada   183,832  92,856 

Italy   33,354  199 

France   5,557  7,074 

Belgium   2,777  4,732 

Germany     1,651 

Total   £1,071,519  £  984,096 


TRADE  IN  PASSENGER  VEHICLES 

Passenger  automobiles  represent  something  over  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
all  importations  of  motor  cars  into  New  Zealand  and  in  general  effect  much 
more  far-reaching  changes  in  the  trend  of  the  total  trade  in  motor  vehicles 
than  does  the  business  in  commercial  cars.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  in  the  past  six  months  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports,  in  comparison 
with  that  recorded  during  the  period  January- June,  1927,  £87,423,  is  made  up 
by  a  falling  off  in  import  values  of  passenger  vehicles  amounting  to  £42,834, 
and  a  drop  in  those  of  commercial  cars  amounting  to  no  less  than  £44,589.  Not 
only  has  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  trade  in  passenger  vehicles  been  com- 
paratively small,  but  the  number  of  vehicles  imported  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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present  year  actually  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As 
indicated  below,  however,  this  numerical  increase  has  resulted  from  heavy  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  which  have  more  than  compensated  for  drastic 
declines  in  those  from  Canada  and  Italy. 

Imports  of  Passenger  Automobiles,  January-June,  1926-27-28 


1926  1927  1928 

United  States   4.729  2.701  3,795 

Canada   5,612  1,499  688 

United  Kingdom   1,348  1.183  1,159 

Italy   167  216  2 

France   78  23  34 

Belgium   6  2  9 

Germany   ....  ....  5 


Total   ..  11,940  5,624  5,692 


Value   £1,857,020  £889,820  £846,986 


TRADE   IN   COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

Incoming  shipments  of  lorries,  trucks,  buses,  and  other  commercial  cars, 
in  contrast  with  those  of  passenger  cars,  have  been  characterized  by  a  more 
decided  decline  in  the  number  of  units  than  is  apparent  from  figures  of  their 
value.  The  number  of  vehicles  imported  during  the  recently  terminated  six- 
month  period  was  621,  barely  50  per  cent  of  the  1,232  brought  into  the  country 
during  the  first  half  of  1927;  the  value  of  these  imports,  however,  while  show- 
ing an  actual  decline  of  £44,589,  fell  off  by  something  less  than  25  per  cent. 
Such  vehicles  of  United  States  manufacture  suffered  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  units  imported;  those  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  made  a  sub- 
stantial gain;  while  imports  of  Canadian  cars,  which  were  greater  than  those 
from  any  other  country  in  1927,  fell  off  from  604  to  13.  Data  for  the  first- 
half-yearly  periods  of  1926,  1927,  and  1928  are  appended: — 

Imports  of  Commercial  Vehicles,  January -June,  1926-27-28 


1926  1927  1928 

United  States   503  498  442 

United  Kingdom   241  119  154 

Canada   471  604  13 

France   28  4  4 

Belgium   5  6  5 

Germany   ....  ....  3 

Italy   10  1 


Total   1,258  1,232  621 


Value   £298,578  £181,699  £137,110 


SUMMARY 

As  noted  in  previous  reviews  of  Canada's  position  in  the  motor  car  trade  in 
New  Zealand,  the  absence  of  the  Ford  car  from  the  market  for  the  past  year 
has  resulted  in  considerable  decreases  in  the  figures  of  imports  of  Canadian- 
made  automobiles.  Some  reduction  in  the  actual  values  of  imports  from  various 
countries  has  been  occasioned  by  a  contraction  in  demand,  evidenced  by  the 
decline  of  the  average  value  of  passenger  automobiles  purchased  and  by  recent 
decreases  in  sales.  If  a  smaller  volume  of  business  in  passenger  automobiles 
than  in  former  seasons  has  featured  the  local  market  generally  and  its  consump- 
tion of  Canadian  cars  particularly,  any  such  decreases  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  almost  total  disappearance  from  the  market  of  commercial 
vehicles  of  Canadian  manufacture. 
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The  situation,  however,  may  be  expected  to  show  distinctly  favourable 
tendencies  at  the  close  of  the  current  half-yearly  period.  It  is  only  during  receni 
weeks  that  the  first  shipments  of  Ford  cars  have  been  allotted  to  deaiens,  and 
it  is  reported  that  incoming  steamers  will  soon  discharge  several  hundred  carl 
and  chassis  for  distribution  immediately  after  assembly.  Agents  controlling 
the  sale  of  other  makes  of  Canadian  automobiles  also  report  keen  demand  and 
their  inability  to  secure  supplies.  Some  predictions  that  the  New  Zealand 
market  is  approaching  the  saturation  point  have  recently  been  made,  but  there 
appears  no  doubt  that  the  latter  half  of  the  present  year  will  show  substantia] 
increases  in  Canadian  business  in  all  types  of  motor  vehicles.  Following  on 
provisions  for  more  complete  manufacturing  in  Canadian  plants  than  ha-  been 
possible  under  former  circumstances,  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  may  well 
develop  to  more  important  proportions. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRIES 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Sheep  Farming 

Auckland,  August  11,  1928. — New  Zealand  stands  sixth  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  respect  to  the  size  of  its  sheep  flocks,  giving  preced- 
ence in  this  regard  only  to  Australia,  Soviet  Russia,  the  United  States,  South 
Africa,  and  Argentina.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  these  countries 
reveals  not  only  the  importance  of  New  Zealand's  position,  but  also  the  fact 
that  on  the  basis  of  available  land  area  this  Dominion  shares  with  Australia 
che  distinction  of  being  outstanding  among  all  sheep-breeding  communities. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  general  configuration  of  the  country  are  eminently 
suitable  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  and  practically  all  the  more  valuable  breeds 
find  a  favourable  habitat  in  one  or  other  of  its  districts.  Sheep  were  first  bred 
in  large  numbers  in  the  South  Island,  where  the  Merino  type  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  now  running  on  farms  in  every  part  of 
the  Dominion.  Cross-breeding  experiments  with  Merinos  and  English  Leicester? 
produced  a  strain  which  gained  a  lasting  reputation  for  the  Canterbury  district 
as  a  source  of  high-quality  mutton  exported  to  United  Kingdom  markets.  Later 
developments  of  similar  breeding  experiments  have  included  the  establishment 
of  the  world-known  Corriedale  type  and  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  older 
English  varieties,  principally  the  Romney,  Lincoln,  and  Southdown,  as  being 
most  adaptable  to  conditions  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
considerable  degree  of  specialization  in  the  production  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  wool 
is  evident  among  the  more  prominent  sheep-farming  districts,  although  the 
preponderance  of  cross-bred  stock  is  noticeable  in  all  the  more  important  sheep- 
breeding  areas. 

NUMBERS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  approximately  20,000,000  sheep  in  New 
Zealand.  To-day  their  number  has  increased  to  over  27,000,000.  The  consist- 
ent increases  in  the  Dominion's  flocks  which  had  characterized  the  industry 
both  before  and  during  the  war  gave  way  to  some  substantial  decreases  for 
several  succeeding  years  but  since  1923  the  former  have  again  been  evident, 
the  1928  enumeration  showing  a  total  considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous 
maximum  recorded  in  1918. 

Live  stock  statistics  of  forty  years  ago,  when  New  Zealand's  sheep  flocks 
were  about  half  their  present  number,  show  that  some  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Dominion's  sheep  were  on  farms  in  the  South  Island,  but,  following  on  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  Romney  breed,  which  is  particularly  suited  to  moist  climatic 
conditions,  North  Island  flocks  have  been  of  at  least  equal  importance.  For 
some  twenty  years,  in  fact,  farms  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Dominion  have  main- 
tained about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  sheep  population,  and  on  April  30,  1928, 
of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  country,  14,428,961  are  shown  as  being 
in  the  North  Island,  and  12,572,275  as  in  the  south. 

Five  of  the  Dominion's  twelve  land  districts  are  outstanding  as  sheep 
farming  areas — Wellington,  Gisborne,  and  Hawke's  Bay  in  the  North  Island  and 
Canterbury  and  Otago  in  the  South.  Wellington  district  has  for  many  years 
maintained  over  20  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep  in  New  Zealand,  while  Canterbury 
has  supported  an  almost  equal  number.  There  are  over  3,000,000  head  in  both 
the  Otago  and  Gisborne  districts  and  only  slightly  less  than  this  number  in  the 
Hawke's  Bay  area.  Southland  flocks  comprise  almost  2,000,000  head  and  those 
of  Auckland  and  Marlborough  slightly  over  1,000,000  each.  The  numbers  in 
North  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Nelson  and  Westland  together  make  up  almost 
2,000,000  animals.  This  brief  survey  of  the  distribution  of  New  Zealand's  sheep 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  practically  every  land  district  of 
the  Dominion.  From  Southland,  at  the  country's  southern  extremity,  to  North 
Auckland,  where  the  climate  is  distinctly  sub-tropical,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  heavily  wooded  and  mountainous  district  of  Westland,  sheep  farmnig  is 
carried  on  as  one  of  the  most  productive  methods  of  utilizing  the  Dominion's 
land  resources. 

LEADING  BREEDS 

Of  the  27,000,000  sheep  in  New  Zealand,  almost  20,000,000  are  crossbreds 
or  unascertained  types;  some  7,000,000  are  of  distinctive  breeds,  principally 
Romneys,  half-breds,  Merinos  and  Corriedales,  but  are  not  entered  in  the  flock- 
book,  and  roughly  400,000  are  stud  sheep  recorded  in  the  official  live  stock 
records.  It  may  be  assumed,  in  a  general  way,  that  South  Island  cross-bred 
flocks  will  show  some  tendencies  toward  the  Merino  and  English  Leicester  types, 
while  the  Romney  strain  is  almost  universal  throughout  the  North  Island.  Of 
the  7,000,000  distinctive  but  unregistered  animals,  over  3,000,000  are  of  Romney 
breed  and  practically  all  of  these  are  on  stations  in  the  Napier-Gisborne  and 
Wellington- West  Coast  districts.  Half-breds  and  Merinos  each  number  over 
1,000,000  animals,  the  former  being  almost  exclusively  limited  to  Canterbury 
farms  and  the  latter  being  distributed  generally  through  all  South  Island  flocks. 
Corriedales  are  the  only  other  distinctive  breed  found  in  considerable  numbers; 
being  less  adapted  to  moist  climatic  conditions,  they  are  found  throughout  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  South  Island,  and  comparatively  seldom  in  the 
north.  Sheep  of  the  Southdown,  Lincoln,  English  Leicester  and  Border  Leicester 
types  are  of  secondary  importance  among  the  distinctive  varieties  enumerated 
in  a  recent  census  of  live  stock,  the  two  former  breeds  finding  most  favour  in 
the  North  Island,  and  the  latter  in  the  South. 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  SHEEP  STATIONS 

There  are  about  26,000  sheep  farms  in  New  Zealand,  the  actual  number  of 
flocks  recorded  on  April  30,  1927,  being  25,609.  This  figure,  compared  with  that 
of  the  total  number  of  animals  recorded,  shows  an  average  of  slightly  over  1,000 
head  in  each  of  the  Dominion's  sheep  flocks.  Actually,  it  has  been  found  that 
flocks  of  less  than  200  head  number  about  6,000,  those  of  from  200  to  500  head 
about  6,600,  those  of  from  500  to  1,000  head  some  6,000  and  those  of  from  1,000 
to  2,500  head  about  5,000.  There  are  also  about  1,500  larger  establishments 
running  from  2,500  to  5,000  head,  some  400  whose  flocks  number  from  5,000  up 
to  7,500,  about  150  each  maintaining  from  7,500  to  10,000,  and  from  10,000  to 
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20,000  head,  while  in  1927  there  were  22  stations  whose  flocks  exceeded  20,000 
in  number.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  sheep,  however,  are 
in  flocks  numbering  from  500  to  5,000  animals. 

The  areas  of  sheep  stations  necessarily  vary  considerably,  depending 
on  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  different  localities,  as  affecting 
the  carrying  qualities  of  grazing  lands.  On  the  whole,  the  sheep  stations  of  the 
Wellington  and  Napier-Gisborne  districts  are  larger  in  size  than  those  of  the 
South  Island  sheep  breeding  areas  and  in  many  cases  cover  several  thousand 
acres.  There  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  such  farms  both  in  the 
Canterbury  and  Otago  districts  but  on  the  whole  the  North  Island  industry  is 
characterized  by  a  larger  number  of  stations  of  moderate  and  large  area  and 
the  South  Island  by  a  preponderance  of  smaller  holdings. 

FARM  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

The  sheep  raising  industry  in  New  Zealand  shares  with  the  equally  import- 
ant one  of  dairy  farming  the  advantage  of  a  generally  moderate  climate  which 
permits  the  pasturage  of  stock  throughout  the  year  and  obviates  the  necessity 
for  elaborate  provision  of  winter  quarters  or  food  supplies.  With  sufficient 
fodder  available  from  grazing  lands  at  all  seasons,  except  possibly  during  periods 
of  drought  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  possible  to  devote  nearly  all  accessible  farm 
areas  to  this  purpose  alone.  The  production  of  winter  food,  the  equipment  of 
sheep  stations,  exclusive  of  fencing  and  shearing  and  dipping  apparatus,  is  of 
the  simplest  nature. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  combination  of  sheep 
farming  with  other  types  of  agricultural  production  is  comparatively  uncom- 
mon, the  great  proportion  of  all  the  Dominion's  sheep  being  in  the  hands  of 
owners  whose  participation  in  other  types  of  farming  is  strictly  limited. 

Coincident  with  seasonal  weather  conditions,  lambing  commences  as  early 
as  August  on  North  Island  farms  and  is  fairly  general  throughout  the  country 
by  October,  colder  weather  protracting  the  season  in  some  of  the  more  southerly 
districts.  Shearing  follows  after  a  brief  interval,  and  estimates  of  the  wool  clip 
are  usually  available  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  each  year. 


AUSTRALIAN   TRADE   RETURNS,  1927-28 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  2,  1928. — The  preliminary  figures  relative  to  the  over- 
sea trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  disclose  a  marked 
reduction  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  while  exports  of  merchandise 
indicate  a  moderate  increase.  The  total  imports  (including  £1,000,974  gold 
and  specie)  were  valued  at  £148,116,549  and  the  exports  (including  £3,744,555 
gold  and  specie)  are  given  at  £141,595,159,  thus  constituting  a  total  trade  of 
£289,711,708.    In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  following  schedule  is 

Submitted: —  1926-27  1927-28  -Decrease 

Imports   £164,716,594       £148,116.549  -£16,600.045 

Exports   144,895,183         141,595,159       -  3,300,024 

In  analyzing  the  returns,  by  separating  merchandise  from  gold  and  specie, 
the  adverse  trading  balance  is  illustrated  thus: — 

1927-28       Merchandise  only 

Imports  of  merchandise   £147,115,575  £147,115.575 

Imports  of  gold  and  specie   1,000,974 

Total  imports   £148,116,549 

Exports  of  merchandise   £137,850,604  £137,850,604 

Exports  of  gold  and  specie   3,744,555 


Total  exports 


£141,595,159 
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Imports  of  merchandise  exceeded  exports  by  £9,264,971.  In  1926-27  the 
imports  of  merchandise  were  greater  in  value  than  similar  exports  by  £31,535,882. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years 
(July  to  June  inclusive)  the  following  returns,  showing  increases  and  decreases 
of  imports,  in  comparison  with  exports,  are  submitted: — 


+ Increase 

Year  Total  Imports  Total  Exports  —Decrease 

1921-  22    £103,060.436  £127,846,535  -£24,780,009 

1922-  23    131,757,835  117,870,147  +  13,887,688 

1923-  24    140.618,293  119,487,164  +  21,131,129 

1924-  25    157,143,296  162,030,159  -  4,886,863 

1925-  26    151.638,178  148,562,209  +  3.075,969 

1926-  27    164,716,594  144.895,183  +  19,821,411 

1927-  28    148,116,549  141,595,159  +  6,521,390 

A  comparison  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  that  of 
Canada,  in  each  case  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1927-28  m  submitted  in  the  following 
schedule    (Australian  figures  converted  at  the  Canadian  par  of  sterling 

exchange): —  Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1927-28  Canada   $1,108,956,466       $1,250,456,297  $2,359,412,763 

1927-28  Australia   720,833,872  689,096,440  1,409,930,312 


IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA 


The  values  of  Australian  imports,  under  general  classifications,  during  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  are  appended  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 


Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  .  . 
Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  . .  . 

Wines  and  spirits  

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc  , 

Live  animals  

Animal  substances  

Fibres,  etc  

Apparel,  textiles,  etc  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

Paints,  varnishes,  etc  

Stones  and  minerals  

Metal  manufactures  and  machiner; 

Rubber  and  leather  goods  

Timber  and  wood  manufactures  . 

Earthenware,  china,  etc  

Paper  and  stationery  

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

Optical  and  scientific  goods  

Drugs  and  chemicals  

Miscellaneous  

Gold  and  silver  specie  


1926-27 

1927-28 

£  3,099,388 

£  2,847,479 

7.555.734 

6,608,920 

1.815.608 

1,767,584 

2,704.754 

2,962,589 

167,030 

120.107 

1.732.169 

2,202,345 

3,484,472 

3,256.835 

42.416,966 

38.511.680 

10,977.790 

9.943,638 

814,378 

778,894 

943,451 

1,061,429 

51,282.063 

42.812,259 

5,593.757 

4,155,724 

5,516.478 

5,808,255 

2.610.647 

2,422,109 

7.936.028 

7,877,326 

2.849,587 

2,622,175 

1.853.812 

1,484.386 

5.027.180 

4.808,539 

5,692.076 

5.023,580 

643,226 

1.040,696 

£164,716,594 

£148.116,549 

EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  comparative  figures  of  the  exports  from  Australia  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  are  submitted  for  general  information  as  follows: — 

1926-27  1927-28 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin                                   £  12.145.587  £  13.284,336 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin                                  32.972,690  29,279,621 

Wines  and  spirits                                                       910,358  1.144.562 

Tobacco,  etc                                                                221.142  324,927 

Live  animals                                                                256,711  264,574 

Animal  substances  (wool,  etc.)                                 69,202.396  76.572,608 

Vegetable  substances                                                 1,078,947  1,056.150 

Apparel  and  attire                                                      546,099  549.620 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes                                                 1.687.394  1.360.589 

Paint:*  varnishes,  etc                                                    55,929  43.742 

Stones  and  minerals                                                  2.176.920  2.586,756 

Metals,  machinery,  etc                                               6.720,744  6.814,892 

Rubber  and  leather  goods                                          722,085  696,049 
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exports — Concluded 

1926-27  1927-28 

Timber  and  wood  manufactures                                 1,536,677  1,314.  /,., 

Earthenware,  etc                                                         103,275  134,771 

Paper  and  stationery                                                  234,032  250,201 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods                                           227,815  157,130 

Optical  goods,  etc                                                       270.289  274,055 

Drugs  and  chemicals                                                   662,732  537,536 

Miscellaneous                                                              874,130  1,203,923 

Gold  and  silver  specie                                           12,309,231  £,744,553 

Totals   £144,895,183  £141,595,159 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS 

The  preliminary  figures  in  the  foregoing  schedules  are  subject  to  revision, 
but  can  be  assumed  as  approximately  correct.  From  precedent,  it  will  probably 
be  6  to  8  months  hence  before  the  complete  trade  returns  for  1927-28  will  be 
available  for  comparative  purposes,  but  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  reduction 
of  £16,600,045  ($80,786,886)  in  the  total  value  of  Australian  imports,  a  con- 
traction in  the  value  of  importations  from  Canada  may  be  anticipated. 

With  few  exceptions,  practically  all  lines  of  imported  merchandise  showed 
marked  reduction  in  values.  The  items  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  indicating  total  imports  and  increases  or  decreases  in  comparison 
with  the  fiscal  year  of  1926-27,  are  shown  in  the  following  return:  — 

Total  Imports,  1927-28 

-flncrease 
—  Decrease 

Canned  fish   £1,132,116  -£  285,987 

Pulp  for  paper  making   308,259  +  137.332 

Gloves   505,510  —  54,072 

Boots  and  shoes   527,542  —  29.234 

Fur  skins   739,748  +  162,330 

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances   728,350  —  138,882 

Agricultural  machinery   691,078  —  31,016 

Motor  bodies  and  parts   1,117,889  —  295.991 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   7,136,921  —  5,627,638 

Vehicle  parts   2.029,817  -  675.671 

Rubber  tires   1,082,590  —  1.018.767 

Timber,  dressed   1.256,652  —  47,556 

Timber,  undressed   3,804,451  +  277,833 

Paper   4,947.552  -  207,165 

Wall  papers   129,795  4-  5.234 

Phonographs   372,796  —  344.465 

Calcium  carbide   24.152  —  8.835 

Pianos   120,877  -  84,340 

Piano  players   554.285  -  326.119 

Piano  and  plaver  parts   81,240  —  58.771 

Pipes  and  tubes   1,554,446  —  137,508 

NOTES  ON  EXPORTS 

Despite  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  experienced  throughout  Australia, 
generally,  in  1927-28,  the  values  of  primary  products  and  merchandise  exported 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  £5,258,727.  Wool,  of  course, 
remains  the  staple  product,  the  total  value  of  the  export  of  this  commodity 
being  £66,067,762  (compared  with  £60,054,360  in  the  previous  year).  Hides 
and  skins  increased  from  £8,557,950  to  £9,902,208.  The  other  principal  increases 
in  exports  were,  butter,  from  £5,465,347  to  £6,903,918;  frozen  beef,  from  £1,627,998 
to  £2,377,967;  milk  and  cream,  from  £1,081,256  to  £1,188,903;  sugar,  from 
£1,730,095  to  £4,020,095;  raisins,  from  £1,265,994  to  £1,398,595;  apples,  from 
£624,040  to  £1,633,424;  wines,  from  £833,797  to  £1,062,408  and  zinc  ores,  from 
£551,404  to  £1,477,999. 

The  principal  decreases  in  exports  were  in  wheat,  from  £20,785,414  to 
£14,629,899;  flour,  from  £6,254,316  to  £5,229,212;  currants,  from  £377,895  to 
£177,605;  frozen  lamb,  from  £517,253  to  £257,386;  and  tallow,  from  £1,416,854 
to  £1,080,885. 
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TRADE   OF   SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA* 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

TRADE  RETURNS 

Cape  Town,  July  13,  1928. — Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  marked  prefer- 
ence in  South-West  for  goods  of  German  origin  and,  excluding  the  Union,  Ger- 
many is  the  principal  supplier.  This  is  due  to  several  causes.  About  half  the 
population  is  German  born  and  almost  the  entire  immigration  from  overseas  is 
German.  There  is  therefore,  on  the  part  of  these  people,  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  demand  goods  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home  and  wherever 
possible  to  give  the  business  to  German  firms  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
nations.  As  well,  the  racial  question,  German  versus  Union,  is  very  marked  in 
every  aspect.  There  is  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
population.  The  only  regular  direct  steamship  service  to  South-West  ports  is 
from  German  ports.  Many  branches  of  German  firms  operate  in  the  territory 
and  most  of  the  overseas  financing  is  done  through  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Leipzig.  These  reasons  account  for  Germany's  pre-eminence'  in  South-West 
Africa's  overseas  import  trade.  On  the  whole  the  territory  enjoyed  a  good  year 
and  showed  an  increase  in  exports  and  a  small  decrease  in  imports,  the  balance 
of  trade  being  favourable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported 
according  to  main  groups  during  1926  and  1927: — 

Imports  Exports 

Class  1926  1927  1926  1927 
I.  Animal,   agricultural   and   pastoral  products 

and  foodstuffs   £459.247  £493,898    £   647,220    £  819,873 

II.  Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages   68,311  73,833  348  222 

III.  Tobacco   79,993  88,071  188  1,791 

IV.  Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   372,570  438,057  3,682  11,120 

V.  Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and 

vehicles   777.172  581,568  661.264  659,725 

VI.  Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cements  72,807  61,013  1,868,172  1,879,112 

VII.  Oils,  waxes  resins,  paints  and  varnish   141,453  192,759  57,646  69,250 

VIII.  Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   36.822  39,709  5,944  7,694 

IX.  Leather  and  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  101,383  137,870  2,070  3,037 

X.  Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof  92,611  88,024  5,120  5,210 

XI.  Books,  paper,  stationery   30,364  35,718  1,235  1,677 

XII.  Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods  and  musical 

instruments   32,687  50,330  1,062  6,059 

XIII.  Miscellaneous   58,847  89,266  13,730  11,742 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  1927  was  £2,490,816,  as  compared  with 
£2,507,625  in  1926.  The  exports  during  the  same  years  were  £3,475,561  and 
£3,292,986  respectively.  The  figures  in  the  above  table  do  not  include  Govern- 
ment stores  and  specie  imported,  which  in  1927  amounted  to  £112,900  and 
£7,710  respectively.  Small  unenumerated  imports  by  parcel  post  make  up  the 
balance. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  exports  for  the 
vears  1926  and  1927:— 

1926  1927 
Commodity  Quantity         Value  Quantity  Value 

Mohair  lbs.        22,443       £      1,147  26,136       £  1,921 

Hides  and  skins — 

Ox  and  cow  lbs.      836,366  24,332       1,796,085  52,528 

Skins — 

Goat  lbs.      277,518  12,724         303,366  15,941 

Sheep  lbs.      217;.191  28,548         297,945  54,946 

*The  first  article  of  this  series  was  published  in  No.  1283  (September  1)  and  the  second 
in  No.  1284  (September  8). 
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1926  1927 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

 lbs. 

444,511 

17,945 

935,398 

42,654 

Butter  

 lbs. 

1,417,829 

90,968 

1,362,116 

99,786 

..  ..lbs. 

50,291 

2,958 

50,568 

2,883 

Preserved  fish 

..  ..lbs. 

662,236 

27,598 

1,235,231 

51,532 

Cured  and  dried 

fish  .  .lbs. 

2,609,815 

15,937 

2,191,245 

13,829 

 lbs. 

4,072 

86 

6,247,301 

74,091 

Salted  and  cured 

meat.  .lbs. 

5,460 

328 

17,266 

761 

Preserved  meat. 

..  ..lbs. 

167,663 

6,606 

218,769 

10,077 

. .   .  .'jjals. 

462,528 

52,420 

627,156 

57,630 

54,535 

502,187 

50,808 

424,690 

25,796 

34,550 

97,317 

93,734 

. .    .  .tons 

1,278 

58,333 

1,541 

63,358 

Tin  

256 

44,886 

248 

43,060 

Diamonds  .  .  .  . 

.  . .carats 

683,028 

1,863,860 

723,862 

1,871,830 

*  1  centals  100  lbs. 


The  principal  countries  to  which  the  foregoing  produce  was  exported  are: 
United  Kingdom,  £1,994,893  (mostly  diamonds) ;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
£654,092;  Belgium,  £412,221  (mostly  copper  and  lead) ;  and  Germany,  £276,763. 
Included  in  the  total  exports  are  imported  goods  re-exported,  amounting  in  1927 
to  £65,672  and  in  1926  to  £64,708.  The  majority  of  these  went  to  the  Union  and 
emanated  from  those  countries  having  a  direct  service  to  Walvis  Bay  and 
Luderitz. 

Diamonds  account  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  and  this  item 
is  at  present  the  mainstay  of  the  country's  revenue.  The  export  tax  in  normal 
years  constitutes  a  very  noticeable  proportion  of  the'  income  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Due  to  over-production  in  the  uncontrolled  alluvial  fields  of  the  Union, 
the  South-West  industry  has  suffered  severely,  for  although  output  increased 
over  1926,  the  price  per  carat  fell  appreciably.  The  Administration's  revenue 
from  all  types  of  mining  fell  from  the  supposedly  conservative  estimate  of 
£200,000  for  1927-28  to  about  £50,000. 

Exports  of  copper  ore,  the  next  item  in  order  of  importance,  have  decreased 
15  per  cent  from  1926,  due  to  unsatisfactory  overseas  prices  and  increased  costs 
in  mining  lower  grade  ores.  This  has  been  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  lead  from  the  same  ores.  Other 
mineral  statistics  show  little  change  from  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  vana- 
dium market  was  severely  depressed  towards  the  end  of  1927,  but  1928  prospects 
are  much  brighter. 

The  exports  of  butter  decreased  in  quantity,  but  increased  by  10  per  cent  in 
value.  Well-graded  butter  produced  in  modern  creameries  situated  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  territory  sold  for  better  prices  than  were  obtained  in  pre- 
vious years.   Steady  progress  is  anticipated  in  this  industry  in  the  future. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  any  item  is  that  made  by  fresh  and  frozen 
meats.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  new  cold  storage  plant  at  Walvis  Bay,  which 
plant  can  handle  350  animals  per  day,  and  has  facilities  to  accommodate  any 
increase  in  production  in  South-West  for  some  years  to  come.  During  the  year 
13,026  head  of  large  stock  and  128  pigs  were  slaughtered.  Italy  was  the  heaviest 
buyer  of  the  3,000  tons  of  meat  exported  to  Europe.  Material  increases  occurred 
in  exports  of  mohair,  merino  wool,  and  goat  and  sheep  skins.  These  industries 
are  just  getting  a  firm  foothold  and  this  year's  progress  should  be  maintained. 

IMPORTS 

During  1927  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £740,222  was  imported  direct 
from  overseas,  while  £1,498,846  worth  was  imported  from  South  Africa  (an 
increase  of  £154,922  over  1926).  Of  this  latter  amount  £657,147  was  purely 
South  African  produce,  the  remainder  being  foreign  or  Empire  goods  drawn  from 
the  stocks  of  Union  wholesalers.   The  latter  hold  a  good  position  in  this  trade, 
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due  to  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  demand  in  South-West,  which  does  not 
require  as  yet  a  wholesale  community  of  its  own,  and  to  the  lack  of  direct 
freight  service,  except  from  Germany,  to  South-West  ports.  Cape  Town  has  an 
important  entrepot  trade  in  this  respect  and  supports  a  regular  coastwise  ship- 
ping service  to  Walvis  and  Luderitz. 

The  other  principal  countries  of  origin  of  direct  overseas  imports  are: 
Germany,  £510,607 — 59  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  £126,140 — 15  per  cent;  and 
the  United  States,  £89,064 — 10  per  cent.  The  countries  of  origin  of  non-South 
African  produce  imported  from  the  Union,  value  £841,699,  are  unknown.  Direct 
imports  include  goods  shipped  through  Cape  Town  in  bond. 

The  total  value  of  foodstuffs  imported  amounted  to  £475,483,  of  which  total 
the  Union  contributed  £402,236,  of  which  £307,281  was  South  African  produce. 

The  principal  foodstuffs  (South  African  produce)  imported  from  the  Union 
were:  flour,  £64,540;  maize  meal,  £33,968;  confectionery,  £14,781;  jams  and 
jellies,  £14,989;  potatoes,  £11,829;  sugar,  £82,724.  Items  of  other  origin  were 
imported  as  follows:  rice,  £5,962;  coffee,  £31,848;  fish,  preserved,  £4,606;  tea> 
£24,460.  Manufactured  articles  of  South  African  origin  imported  from  the 
Union  were:  brandy,  £19,713;  wines,  £59,575;  cigarettes,  £50,415;  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  £33,447;  apparel,  outer  garments,  £260,847;  soap,  £16,214;  foot- 
wear, £44,534;  furniture,  wooden,  £27,920;  while  those  of  other  origin  were: 
apparel,  outer  garments,  £71,131;  cotton  piece  goods,  £58,981;  haberdashery, 
£34,247;  motor  cars  and  parts,  £102,887;  motor  trucks,  chassis,  and  parts, 
£39,397;  motor  spirit,  £64,170;  footwear,  £18,603;  tires  and  tubes,  £39,436; 
bioscope  films,  £13,949. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Administrator  of  South-West  Africa,  the 
values  of  the  imports  under  practically  every  head  have  increased,  the  one 
notable  exception  being  Class  V  (metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and 
vehicles),  which  show  a  decrease  of  roughly  £200,000,  largely  due  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  large  diamond  sorting  plant  at  Elizabethbucht  and  of  the  power 
station  at  Luderitz,  with  the  consequent  falling  off  in  importations  of  mining 
and  electrical  plant  and  material.  The  value  of  mining  machinery  imported' 
during  1926  was  £110,092,  and  in  1927  only  £39,621.  The  value  of  electric  cable 
and  wire  imported  during  the  same  years  was  £15,737  and  £6,609,  respectively. 
The  quantity  of  cement  imported  during  1927  was  less  than  the  quantity 
imported  during  1926  by  roughly  1,600,000  pounds.  Importations  of  railway 
material,  which  also  falls  under  Class  V,  showed  a  substantial  decrease.  In 
1926  rails  and  locomotives  to  the  value  of  £15,500  and  £41,864,  respectively, 
were  imported.  The  values  of  the  same  articles  imported  during  1927  were  only 
£1,377  and  £4,152,  respectively.  The  value  of  structural  steelwork  imported 
during  1926  was  £10,910  and  during  1927,  £853.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  fencing  wire  imported  during  1927  was  £25,291  and  in  1926  only  £19,822, 
and  of  fencing  material  other  than  wire  during  the  same  years  £26,971  and 
£15,096. 

The  requirements  of  the  increased  population  in  other  directions,  such  as 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc.,  are  reflected  in  the  import  figures. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  MEAL 

1927  1926 
Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 


Canada   14,000  108  105,910  958 

Germany   430  9  553  11 

United  States   167,436  1,504  242,590  2.393 

South  Africa   7,505,938  64,540  6,475.890  60,183 

Others   111.796  1.215  57,098  669 


Total   7,799,600       67,376       6,882,041  64,214 


As  the  above  table  indicates,  South  Africa  carries  on  almost  the  entire 
business  in  this  staple.   Three  well-known  Union  brands  share  the  small  higher 
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class  trade.  Most  of  the  flour  sold  in  South-West  is  of  the  cheaper  variety, 
chiefly  No.  1  sifted  meal,  locally  known  as  Boer  meal,  and  accounts  for  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  business.  Except  in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  the 
bread  used  is  dark  and  rough  in  texture.  Canada's  share  of  the  direct  trade 
decreased  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926,  due  partly  to  the  smaller  demand 
from  the  contractors  on  the  completion  of  the  large  harbour  and  railway  works 
at  Walvis,  and  partly  to  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  quality  of  the  higher 
grade  Union  flours.  These  three  brands  on  the  average  contain  about  25  per 
cent  of  flour  milled  from  Canadian  hard  wheat,  and  as  the  demand  for  better 
grade  flours  is  increasing  Canada's  share  on  the  whole  cannot  be  said  to  have 
decreased.  The  increase  in  total  imports  is  a  normal  corrollary  to  the  progress 
and  increased  population  of  the  territory.  No  wheat  for  milling  purposes  is 
imported  into  the  territory,  as,  apart  from  one  small  mill  at  Windhoek  grinding 
Boer  meal,  there  is  no  milling  industry.  In  addition  to  the  above  imports  there 
was  an  import  of  654,867  pounds  valued  at  £5,969  of  flour  ground  in  bond  from 
imported  wheat.  The  countries  of  origin  are  not  given,  but  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  it  was  Australian  flour. 


BISCUITS,  BREAD,  CAKES,  PUDDINGS,  AND  PASTRY 

1927  1926 

Lbs.           £  Lbs.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                              1.678           60  397  15 

Germany                                                         9,738          648  5,674  454 

South  Africa                                                105,365       5.347  89,524  4,426 

All  suppliers                                                119,643       6,286  99,316  5,166 

One  large  Cape  Town  firm,  who  systematically  cover  the  territory,  obtain 
practically  all  the  business.  Apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  product,  the  fact 
that  favourable  terms  are  offered,  that  immediate  supplies  of  fresh  goods  are 
always  available,  and  that  the  firm  is  located  at  the  most  strategic  distributing 
point,  tend  towards  a  monoply  control  of  the  trade.  One  or  two  well-known 
English  brands  are  sold  in  very  limited  quantities,  both  direct  and  from  Union 
stocks,  but  these  are  restricted  to  special  varieties  of  biscuits.  The  German 
trade  is  in  a  popular  salted  cream  cracker. 


BUTTER 

1927  1926 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

South  African  produce   234         34  8,180  624 

All  others   774  87 

Totals   1,008       121  8,180  624 

The  imports  of  butter  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  exports,  which 
in  1927  amounted  to  1,362,116  pounds.  South-West  will  continue  to  be  a  butter- 
exporting  country  and  no  increase  in  imports  can  be  anticipated. 


CHEESE 

1927  1926 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

Germany                                                           5.500  680  4,065  515 

Switzerland                                                       5,253  458  452  421 

South  Africa                                                 18.935  1.269  7.666  454 

All  other  non-South  African  produce  . .  . .      7.184  641  5,324  586 

All  suppliers                                                 38787  3,190  23,910  2,151 

South-West  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  cheese  making  as  in 
butter  production,  but  more  attention  is  constantly  being  paid  to  this  by  the 
creameries.  The  exports  are  all  of  sweet  milk  cheese  and  production  is  as  yet 
confined  almost  entirely  to  this  variety.  The  imports  are  mainly  South  African 
Cheddars  and  full  cream  cheeses  from  abroad.  Cheeses  in  small  packages  find 
a  ready  sale,  gruyere  in  small  round  boxes  being  the  most  popular  variety. 
German  cheeses  find  favour  among  the  German  population  of  the  territory. 
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CHOCOLATE  CONFECTIONERY 


1927  1926 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  f 

United  Kingdom  . .   .  .   :                                 1,624  141  828  80 

Germany                                                       29,689  2,795  26,212  2,464 

South  Africa                                                  4,433  450  6,528  508 

Others                                                           20,332  2,556  19,388  2,534 

All  suppliers                                                59,954  6,352  55,298  5,832 


Imported  chocolates  of  the  better  varieties  have  a  very  limited  sale.  The 
biggest  item  in  the  trade  is  the  plain  chocolate  slab.  Practically  all  of  Ger- 
many's share  of  the  business  is  confined  to  this  article,  which  is  very  popular 
among  the  German  population.  South  Africa's  share  is  chiefly  bulk  chocolates 
of  the  cheap  varieties.  The  usual  retail  price  is  3s.  per  pound  for  lines  that 
sell  at  2s.  6d.  in  Cape  Town.  Some  high-class  boxed  chocolates  of  well-known 
English  marks  were  seen,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small.  Due  to  the  price 
factor  and  the  lack  of  a  high-grade  demand,  the  opportunities  for  Canadian 
confections  in  the  territory  are  not  bright. 

MANUFACTURED  SWEETS 

1927  1926 
Lbs.  f  Lbs.  £ 


United  Kingdom   2,608  181  4,910  299 

Germany   29,691  1,654  19,006  1,349 

South  Africa   324,089  14,249  293,821  10,916 

Others   9,298  1,015  10,750  1,265 

All  suppliers   367,921  17,231  329,337  13,883 


South  Africa,  the  most  important  source  for  this  item,  materially  increased 
her  share  in  1927.  The  Union  industry  is  progressing,  and  in  addition  to  cut- 
ting into  the  import  trade  seriously,  is  reaching  out  for  other  African  markets. 
Germany  also  increased  her  business  as  a  result  of  her  favoured  commercial 
position  and  the  demand  for  German  types  of  confections  by  the  newer  popula- 
tion. This  trade  is  almost  entirely  one  in  cheap  boiled  goods  of  various  kinds. 
Canadian  participation  in  this  trade  is  improbable  as  it  is  found  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  compete  in  the  Union,  where  the  demand  is  of  a  much  higher  class 
than  that  in  South -West.  The  travellers  of  Union  firms  cover  the  territory 
thoroughly  and  can  offer  good  terms,  smaller  quantities  than  would  be  profit- 
able to  overseas  firms,  and  fresh  stocks  at  short  notice.  South  Africa,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Germany,  can  be  expected  to  hold  their  present  shares. 

PRESERVED  FISH 


1927  1926 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                          8,894  342  9,121  384 

Canada                                                        3,767  173  3,526  150 

Germany                                                      18,454  1,782  12,668  1,211 

Holland                                                         9,409  238  8,570  198 

Norway                                                       23,693  952  25,940  1,122 

United  States                                               6,673  182  8.159  237 

Others                                                       84,670  4,606  63,282  3,920 

All  suppliers                                             160,118  8,707  136,125  7,557 


The  figures  for  preserved  fish  do  not  give  the  true  position  of  the  various 
countries  of  origin.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  imports  into  South- 
West,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  this  item  enters  through  South  Africa, 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  records  of  origin.  Canada's  share  is  principally 
made  up  of  salmon  of  the  cheaper  varieties,  together  with  some  Maritime  sar- 
dines of  a  well-known  brand.  As  Canada  in  1927  supplied  over  30  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  preserved  fish  into  the  Union  and  was  the  largest  single  source, 
it  can  be  taken  that  the  same  ratio  of  the  imports  into  South- West  of  non- 
South  African  produce  will  apply.    Canadian  salmon  is  well  known  throughout 
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the  territory  and  is  seen  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  principal  stores  in  the  country. 
Norway  appears  in  the  figures  as  the  largest  supplier,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
her  share  actually  exceeds  Canada's.  Herrings,  plain  and  in  tomato  sauce,  and 
sardines  are  the  principal  Norwegian  items.  Great  Britain's  share  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  shown,  the  majority  entering  through  the  Union.  Various 
packs  of  herring,  pilchard,  salmon,  and  sardines  under  well-known  British  marks 
are  obtainable.  Holland's  chief  contribution  is  barrelled  herrings  in  brine.  The 
figures  for  Germany  may  be  taken  as  fairly  exact,  as  most  of  the  trade  is  done- 
direct,  facilitated  by  the  direct  shipping  service.  As  compared  to  the  native 
population  of  South  Africa,  that  of  South-West  does  not  consume  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  cheap  tinned  fish.  The  South-West  native  is  still  a  meat- 
eater,  and  to  date  fish  has  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  his  diet.  The  terri- 
tory is  shut  off  from  the  sea  for  its  entire  length  by  the  Namib  desert  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coast  ports  of  Luderitz  and  Walvis  Bay  and  the  residential 
town  of  Swakopmund,  little  fresh  fish  is  obtainable  anywhere.  Only  at  the 
extreme  north  and  south,  in  the  Kunene  and  Orange  rivers,  are  fresh  fish  to  be 
had.  There  are  no  fish-supporting  inland  bodies  of  water  anywhere  in  the 
territory,  and  except  in  the  winter  months,  the  river  tributaries  have  insufficient 
flow  to  support  fish  life  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  consumption  of  fish 
will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  canned  and  dried  varieties  until  better  distri- 
bution facilities  are  available.  The  native  population  of  the  territory  affords 
a  potential  market  for  greater  sales  of  the  cheap  varieties  of  fish.  The  market 
is  already  expanding,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  imports  of  1927,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so  regularly  in  future  years. 

PRESERVED  FRUITS 

1927  1926 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

  37,621 

1,272 

30,376 

1,006 

  5.424 

208 

11,012 

418 

  8,008 

195 

4,984 

142 

South  African  produce  

  112,605 

2.884 

115.654 

2,875 

  167,408 

4,732 

166.245 

4,597 

South  Africa  has  a  monopoly  of  the  types  of  fruits  grown  in  the  Union, 
aided  by  the  duty  of  2d.  (4  cents)  minimum  and  2td.  (4^  cents)  general  per 
pound  and  the  fact  that  Union  exports  enter  South-West  free.  The  exceptions 
are  the  small  acid  fruits  which  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  South  Africa. 
Peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  pineapples  are  the  main  Union  items,  while 
cherries,  plums,  prunes,  strawberries,  and  blackberries  come  from  overseas 
countries.  Germany  secures  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  business,  for  senti- 
mental reasons  and  as  a  result  of  the  direct  shipping  service. 

PRESERVED  MEATS 


1927  1926 

Lbs.            £  Lbs.  £ 

Germany                                                         6,824          790  6,660  632 

Norway                                                          7,842         250  110  iu 

Argentina                                                       3,744          111  8,460  239 

Others                                                          42,346  1,940  36.942  1.850 

All  suppliers                                                 65,450  3,502  56.296  3.054 


Argentinian  corned  beef,  entering  chiefly  through  the  Union  from  whole- 
sale stocks,  is  the  main  item  under  this  heading.  Two  well-known  American 
brands  of  corned  beef  were  also  seen  on  the  retailers'  shelves,  and  various  types 
of  other  preserved  meats  such  as  steak  and  kidney  pie,  veal  and  ham  pie,  veal 
loaf,  tongue,  chicken  and  tongue,  etc.,  under  British  marks.  British  and  Con- 
tinental meat  pastes  of  all  kinds  and  such  articles  as  Vienna  sausages  are  in 
evidence  and  have  a  fair  sale.    Generally  speaking,  however,  preserved  meats 
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are  not  in  demand  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  in  the  Union.  The  German 
rural  population  prefers  weiners,  frankfurters,  bologna,  and  other  similar  meats. 
These,  together  with  vinegar,  pickles,  and  sauerkraut,  form  a  staple  article  of 
diet  in  the  territory.  A  Union  imitation  anchovy  paste  has  a  fair  sale  in  a  small 
way,  but  apart  from  this,  South  African  participation  in  this  item,  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  distribution,  is  negligible.  There  is  one  factory  in  South  - 
West  producing  meat  extracts — a  subsidiary  of  the  large  Anglo-Argentinian 
meat  trust — and  it  is  possible  that  the  canning  of  corned  beef  will  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  the  territory  reaches  the  point  where  cattle  production  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  step.  The  proximity  of  the  market  in  South  Africa — a 
duty-free  market  to  South-West  producers — is  an  incentive  to  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

1927  192G 
Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 


Holland   124,697  2,921  44,501  1,155 

Norway   77,288  2,087  31.800  827 

Switzerland   154,560  4,716  114,211  3,885 

United  States   77,766  1,643  92,214  2,060 

Others   41,977  1,343  82,000  2,948 

All  suppliers   527,109  13,808  397.131  11,884 


The  condensed  milk  trade  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  large  Anglo- 
Swiss  combine.  Very  much  the  same  situation  exists  in  the  Suth-West 
market  as  obtains  in  the  Union.  This  combine  have  factories  in  most  of  the 
Continental  countries  and  the  great  majority  of  the  share  of  each  of  the  above 
emanates  from  the  combine's  plants.  In  accordance  with  the  state  of  the 
industry  and  the  production  of  milk  in  each  of  these  countries  the  exports  are 
allocated  to  different  factories  year  by  year.  This  practice  is  not  so  evident 
from  the  above  figures  as  it  is  from  the  trade  returns  of  the  Union,  because  of 
the  33  per  cent  increase  in  the  South-West  imports  during  1927.  This  increase, 
however,  is  abnormal  and  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  greatly  increased 
building  activity  in  Walvis  Bay  entailed  by  the  new  harbour  works  and  freight 
sheds  of  the  South  African  Railways,  together  with  the  installation  of  diamond- 
mining  machinery  at  Luderitz  and  other  mining  machinery  in  the  northern 
areas.  A  small  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  natural  increase  of  population.  The 
combine  have  recently  established  a  depot  at  Walvis  Bay,  the  stocks  for  which 
come  out  by  direct  steamer  from  their  various  European  plants  through  Rot- 
terdam, and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  obtain  a  still  better  hold  on  the  trade 
through  this  move.  The  effect  of  it  is  partially  seen  on  the  imports  of  American 
milks  in  1927  as  compared  to  the  previous  year.  Very  little  of  the  territory 
can  be  served  better  from  Cape  Town  than  from  Walvis,  and  the  saving  of  both 
ocean  and  inland  freights  on  the  combine's  milks  will  enhance  the  prospect  of 
monopoly  control.  The  non-South  African  produce  is  split  up  among  several 
independent  brands  obtained  through  Union  wholesalers. 

PRESERVED  BEANS  AND  PEAS 


1927  1926 

Lbs.         £  Lbs.  £ 

Canada                                                              1,425         29  2.125  60 

Belgium                                                           11,872  178  li;569  238 

Germany                                                           4,377         83  2,388  66 

United  States                                                    4,237  112  5,881  185 

Others                                                             11,069  337  15,773  459 

All  suppliers                                                    34,818  795  38.384  1.035 


Belgium  is  shown  as  the  largest  single  source  of  suppy  for  this  item,  her 
share  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  small  canned  peas  of  the  variety  so 
popular  on  the  Continent.    These  are  packed  in  much  smaller  cans  than  those 
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used  by  Canadian  and  American  packers,  and  the  pea  itself  i>  considered  to 
have  a  better  flavour  and  texture  than  the  Canadian  and  American.  Germany's 
share  consists  of  small  peas  and  canned  string  bean-;.  Pork  and  beans  form  the 
major  portion  of  the  American  exports. 

OTHER  PRESERVED  VEGETABLES 

1927  1926 
Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 


Germany   73,094  2,032  73,195  2,098 

Holland   7,703  146  4,929  100 

United  States   48,356  1,246  53,664  1,390 

Others   16.653  605  22.106  833 

All  suppliers   155,091  4,292  165,153  4,751 


Germany  obtains  almost  50  per  cent  of  this  trade  and  the  principal  item  in 
her  share  is  sauerkraut,  followed,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  by  canned  dills 
and  cucumbers  in  brine.  Each  of  these  is  very  popular  with  the  German 
element  and  forms  a  stape  article  of  diet.  Holland's  small  share  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  types  of  vegetables  which  are  not  usually  sold  in  canned  form,  such 
as  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  and  vegetable  mixtures.  The  United  States  partici- 
pates in  the  sauerkraut  trade  under  well-known  marks.  Sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
and  asparagus  are  the  remaining  American  items  of  note.  Canada  does  not 
appear  in  the  figures,  but  the  brands  of  Canadian  canners  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  retailers'  shelves.  Corn  and  tomatoes  are  the  principal  Canadian  items, 
both  of  which  are  obtained  from  Union  stocks.  The  decrease  in  imports  in  1927 
is  due  to  the  establishment  at  Windhoek  of  a  small  canning  factory.  To  date 
this  plant  has  confined  itself  to  sauerkraut.  As  yet  it  has  made  only  a  small 
difference  to  the  imports,  but  the  quality  and  price  of  its  product  compare 
favourably  with  imported  varieties  and  appreciable  inroads  into  the  trade  in 
this  one  item  may  be  expected  in  future  years. 

FOODSTUFFS  SUMMARY 

The  total  imports  of  foodstuffs  rose  from  £444,377  in  1926  to  £475,483  in 
1927,  an  increase  of  almost  7  per  cent.  South  Africa  is  in  much  the  best  posi- 
tion in  the  trade,  and  the  increase  in  items  of  domestic  production  is  a  feature 
of  the  Union's  participation.  Of  the  total  imports,  £402,236  worth  emanated 
from  South  Africa  in  1927  as  against  £383,466  worth  in  1926,  an  increase  of 
£18,770  or  4-8  per  cent.  The  above  amounts  include  non-South  African  pro- 
duce valued  at  £102,766  in  1926  and  £94,955  in  1927,  a  decrease  of  £7,811  or 
7-6  per  cent.  This  demonstrates  the  tendency  of  South  African  products  to 
supplant  foreign  and  Empire  produce,  as  only  in  two  cases — viz.,  Germany 
and  Brazil — has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  foreign  imports.  South 
African  produce  rose  from  £280,700  in  1926  to  £307,281  in  1927,  an  increase  of 
£26,581,  or  about  9-5  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  dropped  from  £7,496  in  1926 
to  £7,238  in  1927.  Against  this,  the  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  com- 
bined rose  from  £53,415  in  1926  to  £66,009  in  1927,  a  difference  of  £12,594,  or 
almost  24  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  Brazil  accounts  for  £6,838,  mostly  coffee 
(an  increase  in  her  share  of  111  per  cent  from  £6,045  in  1926  to  £12.883  in  1927), 
and  Germany  £2,678  (an  increase  of  11  per  cent  from  £23,459  in  1926  to  £26,127 
in  1927).  Holland  and  Norwav  both  show  increases,  but  the  United  States* 
share  fell  by  20  per  cent  from  £8,137  in  1926  to  £6,418  in  1927.  The  above 
percentages,  however,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  countries,  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  exact  indication  of  the  trade  of  each  country  concerned  because  of  the 
fact  that  certain  imports  from  other  countries  are  re-exported  through  South 
•Africa  and  lose  their  identity. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927* 

F.  L.  Cassfjrly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

V 

Imported  Commodities — Continued 

METALS 

Kingston,  August  21 ,  1928. — Galvanized  Iron  for  Roofing. — Imports  under 
this  head  consisted  of  corrugated  sheets,  which  are  largely  used  in  Jamaica  not 
only  for  roofing  but  also  for  making  fences.  Intensified  building  activity  during 
1927  is  evidenced  by  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent  in  the  importations  of 
these  goods  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  1927  imports  totalled  £41,812 
in  value,  of  which  £34,525  worth  came  from  England  and  the  remainder  from 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  steady  business,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
held  mainly  by  English  manufacturers,  whose  products  are  seldom  surpassed 
either  in  quality  or  in  price. 

Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets. — Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  these 
articles,  shipping  £5,422  worth  to  Jamaica  in  1927,  out  of  a  total  of  £11,960. 
Belgium  is  represented  by  £2,173,  Germany  by  £2,129,  the  United  States  by 
£1,215,  and  the  United  Kingdom  by  $961.  The  Canadian  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  well-known  manufacturers,  with  whom  Canadian  indent  agents 
of  the  Jamaican  hardware  stores  keep  in  regular  touch.  Local  agents  of  such 
manufacturers  are  also  active.  The  German  and  Belgian  competition  is  very 
keen.  Brass  screws  for  cabinet  work  and  copper  nails  for  ships  and  boats  are 
imported  in  small  quantities,  but  the  nails  and  screws  under  this  heading  were 
mainly  of  iron. 

Staples  and  Fencing  Nails. — A  small  trade,  worth  £1,720  last  year.  Canada 
supplied  £899,  the  United  States  £269,  and  the  European  continent  most  of  the 
remainder. 

Steel  Bars  and  Sheets^ — These  were  imported  during  1927  to  the  total  value 
of  £23,130,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  £14,416,  the  United  States 
£4,562,  Germany  £1,880,  Belgium  £1,230,  and  Canada  £241.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  consisted  chiefly  of  supplies  for  the 
Jamaican  Government  for  use  in  the  Railway  and  Public  Works  Departments, 
Apart  from  Government  requirements,  the  market  for  goods  of  this  kind  is 
limited,  since  there  are  practically  no  manufacturing  industries  in  Jamaica. 

Fencing  Wire. — The  wire  imported  under  this  category  is  almost  entirely 
barbed,  which,  supported  by  tropical  hardwood  posts,  is  much  used  for  fences, 
not  only  on  sugar  estates  and  cattle  a  pens  "  in  the  country  parts,  but  in  the 
suburbs  of  Kingston  and  other  town  areas  as  well.  This  is  about  the  cheapest 
(and  most  effective)  form  of  fence  that  one  can  put  up  in  Jamaica.  Hardwood 
posts  that  will  last  in  the  ground  for  twenty  years  may  be  purchased  for  about 
Is.  6d.  each  in  Kingston,  and  for  much  less  in  the  country.  Often,  too,  especi- 
ally in  the  country,  one  sees  "  growing  "  posts  made  of  the  tropical  plum  tree 
or  of  a  tree  locally  known  as  "  quick-stick  a  branch  of  which  will  grow 
readily  if  planted  in  the  ground.  Such  fencing  posts  of  course  last  indefinitely, 
and  cost  next  to  nothing.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  sell  imported 
galvanized  iron  posts  in  Jamaica. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  had  the  bulk  of  the  business  in 
fencing  wire',  and  imports  from  other  countries  were  relatively  insignificant, 
but  to-day  Germany  and  Canada  are  the  two  largest  suppliers.    In  1927,  of 


*  The  fifth  report  of  a  series;  previous  reports  were  published  in  No.  1280  (August  11), 
No.  1282  (August  25),  No.  1283  (September  1)  and  No.  1284  (September  8). 
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total  imports  valued  at  £13,384  Germany  supplied  £4,008,  Canada  £3,570,  Bel- 
gium £1,895,  the  United  States  £1,396,  and  the  United  Kingdom  £1,387. 
Canada's  share  of  this  business  was  £631  in  1924,  £331  in  1925,  and  £1,774  in 
1926.  Germany's  was  only  £216  in  1924;  but  that  of  the  United  States  declined 
from  £7,136  in  1926  to  £1,396  in  1927. 

Wire  Netting. — This  is  not  a  large  trade;  total  imports  in  1927  amounted 
to  £6,425  in  value,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £5,191,  the  United 
States  £544,  Germany  £447,  and  Canada  £38.  Sizes  of  mesh  vary  from  \  to  2£ 
inches. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manujactures,  n.e.i. — Total  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at 
£18,668,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  £12,254,  Canada  £1,260,  and  the 
United  Sates  £3,172.    Germany  and  Belgium  made  small  shipments. 

In  several  other  metals  and  their  manufactures,  such  as  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and 
copper,  Canada's  share  was  very  small,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  were,  as  in  former  years,  the  largest  suppliers  of  a  relatively 
small  demand. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Canada  was  Jamaica's  chief  source  of  supply  for  this  extensively  used  article 
of  diet.  In  1927  a  total  of  4,102,625  pounds  valued  at  £122,585  was  imported, 
of  which  2,392,823  pounds  worth  £71,504  came  from  Canada;  619,550  pounds 
worth  £18,504  from  the  United  Kingdom;  669,530  pounds  worth  £2,000  from 
the  United  States;  284,840  pounds  worth  £8,513  from  Denmark;  126,039  pounds 
worth  £3,769  from  Holland;  and  6,079  pounds  worth  £182  from  Switzerland. 
Canada's  share  of  the  trade  has  been  fairly  constant  during  the  past  four  years, 
imports  consisting  almost  entirely  of  two  very  well  known  brands.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  Holland  have  greatly  increased  their  business  since 
1924,  and  comparing  their  respective  records  for  1926  with  those  of  1927,  it  was 
found  that  the  United  Kingdom  increased  over  twentyfold,  Denmark  nearly  three- 
fold, and  Holland  about  fivefold.  In  the  case  of  the  two  last-named  countries 
the  cause'  was  intensified  sales  activity  in  Jamaica,  but  the  United  Kingdom's 
increase  was  the  result  of  a  transference  of  business  from  the  Canadian  to  the 
English  factory  of  a  famous  concern  which  has  its  own  branch  office  in  Jamaica. 
Competition  is  very  keen,  and  resort  is  made  to  all  types  of  advertising. 

Condensed  milk  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  Jamaica  gave  increased 
preference  in  terms  of  the  1925  Treaty.  Prior  to  April,  1927,  the  Jamaican 
import  duties  on  condensed  milk  were,  per  48  pounds,  Is.  6d.  preferential  and 
2s.  general.  The  general  rate  was  then  raised  to  3s.,  the  preferential  rate  remain- 
ing unchanged. 

OILS 

Fuel. — A  total  of  514,334  gallons  of  fuel  oil  valued  at  £10,025  was  imported 
in  1927,  the  Dutch  West  Indies  supplying  432,305  gallons  worth  £7,474  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  the  greater  portion  of  the  small 
remainder.  This  commodity  is  used  mainly  by  ships,  and  the  local  Govern- 
ment and  the  Admiralty  were  heavy  purchasers. 

Lubricating. — The  Government,  the  various  sugar  estates  and  garages,  and 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  foundries,  saw-mills,  and  other  industrial 
establishments  between  them  imported  192,462  gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  valued 
at  £18,386,  four-fifths  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder 
from  England.    Canada  was  not  represented  in  this  trade. 

Gasoline. — The  general  prosperity  which  Jamaica  enjoyed  in  1927  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  about  400,000  gallons  in  total  importations  of  gasoline  as  com- 
pared with  1926.  In  the  former  year  3,166,960  gallons  valued  at  £213,288  were 
brought  in  from  all  sources,  Trinidad  having  the  largest  share  with  1,986.821 
gallons  worth  £133,532  to  her  credit.   The  United  States  came  next  with  705.533 
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gallons  worth  £47,840;  then  the  Dutch  West  Indies  with  410,539  gallons  worth 
£27,709.  Trinidad  gasoline  receives  a  tariff  preference  of  2d.  per  gallon,  the 
general  rate  of  duty  being  8d.  per  gallon. 

At  the  beginning  of  1927  there  were  several  thousand  motor  vehicles  in  the 
island,  and  during  that  year  the  number  considerably  increased,  following  the 
growing  demand  for  commercial  transport  and  the  greater  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  convenience.  The  fees  collected  by  the  Government  during 
1927  in  respect  of  drivers'  licences  exceeded  the  1926  figure  by  nearly  £600. 
During  the  past  two  months  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  in  Jamaica  has  advanced, 
following  the  cessation  of  one  of  the  recurrent  "  wars  "  between  two  world- 
famed  purveyors. 

Kerosene. — This  is  extensively  used  in  Jamaica  for  lighting,  especially  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  electricity  even  where  it  is  avail- 
able. In  1927  a  total  of  1,408,470  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  valued  at  £86,268  was 
imported,  the  Dutch  West  Indies  supplying  227,232  gallons  worth  £13,902,  the 
United  States  1,148,138  gallons  worth  £70,297,  and  Trinidad  the  remainder. 
The  Id.  per  gallon  preference  to  Trinidad,  out  of  a  general  duty  of  4d.  per  gallon, 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  benefit  to  that  colony. 

Bean  Oil. — Importations  of  bean  oil  increased  by  nearly  25  per  cent  over 
the  total  volume  brought  in  during  1926.  In  1927  a  total  of  132,316  gallons 
was  imported,  valued  at  £24,915,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  99  per 
cent. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Peru  supplied  about  90  per  cent  of  total  imports  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  amounting  to  108,875  gallons  valued  at  £17,943.  The  remainder  of  this 
trade  went  almost  entirely  to  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  import  duties  on  these  two  edible  oils,  which  are  extensively  used  for 
cooking  in  Jamaica,  were  considerably  increased  on  and  as  from  December  6 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  local  cocoanut  oil  industry.  Cocoanut 
oil  has  been  produced  for  many  years  in  the  colony,  and  is  likewise  largely  used, 
but  so  far  the  industry  has  been  conducted  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  manner. 
So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  possible  to  make  cocoanut  oil  that  will 
keep  for  long  without  becoming  rancid;  the  tariff  protection  now  afforded  will, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  up-to-date  factories  and  to  an 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  production.  The  former  Jamaican  import  duties 
on  edible  oils,  including  bean  and  cottonseed,  were  3|d.  per  gallon  preferential 
and  5d.  per  gallon  general.  On  December  6,  1927,  these  were  changed  to  Is. 
and  Is.  4d.  respectively.  Nevertheless,  imported  edible  oils  are  cheaper  in 
Jamaica  to-day  than  they  were  before  the  duties  were  raised.  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  however,  the  quality  has  declined. 

The  trade  in  other  kinds  of  oil,  such  as  castor,  corn,  and  olive  oils,  and 
various  non-edible  varieties,  is  not  important. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

A  total  of  1,252,636  pounds  of  these  articles,  valued  at  £29,234,  was  imported 
in  1927.  As  in  former  years,  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  bulk  of  the  business 
with  837,498  pounds  worth  £17,371  to  its  credit.  Canada  supplied  193,696 
pounds  worth  £3,483,  and  the  United  States  197,533  pounds  worth  £8,004.  The 
Canadian  paint  was  higher  in  price  and  generally  better  in  quality  than  the 
American.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade,  though  small,  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  four  years,  being  in  1927  over  80,000  pounds  in  volume  and  over 
£1,300  in  value'  greater  than  in  1924.  England's  strong  position  is  due  to  the 
unsurpassed  quality  of  her  paints  and  also  to  the  fact  that  certain  well-known 
English  brands  have  been  on  the  Jamaican  market  for  over  a  century.  The 
extension  of  Canadian  trade  in  these  articles  will  depend  mainly  upon  competi- 
tive prices.   Building  activity  in  1927  resulted  in  an  increase  of  nearly  200,000 
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pounds  in  the  total  volume  of  imports  of  paints  and  varnishes  as  compared  with 
1926. 

PAPER 

Newsprint. — Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  in  1927,  having  exported  fco 
Jamaica  newsprint  to  the  value  of  £14,570  of  a  total  of  £19,283.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  represented  by  £2,736  and  the  United  States  by  £858.  There  ig 
only  one  daily  paper  in  the  colony,  but  it  has  a  large  circulation.  There  are, 
in  addition,  one  tri-weekly  publication  (soon  to  become  a  daily),  three  weeklies, 
and  several  monthly  magazines.  In  1924  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  only 
£3,906,  the  total  imports  then  being  £15,928. 

Writing  Paper — A  small  trade,  valued  at  £6,350  in  1927.  Importations 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £3,846,  from  the  United  States  £1,686, 
and  from  Canada  £366.  The  English  supplies  consisted  mainly  of  paper  of 
superior  quality  for  the  relatively  insignificant  high-class  demand.  As  Jamaica 
has  at  present  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  notepaper  and  envelopes  during  1927  was  only  Hd.  Most  of 
the  commercial  letterheads  are  made  by  local  printers  from  paper  imported 
in  bulk,  but  many  professional  men,  especially  lawyers,  import  their  own  sup- 
plies. 

Paper,  not  otherwise  specified. — This  is  a  large  and  fairly  steady  trade,  the 
chief  item  being  wrapping  paper,  mostly  kraft,  straw,  and  fancy  grades.  Total 
imports  amounted  to  £41,540  in  value,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  repre- 
sented by  £12,479,  the  United  States  by  £11,713,  Germany  by  £2,897,  and  Hol- 
land by  £4,313.  Practically  all  the  German  and  Dutch  supplies  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  from  England  consisted  of  cheap  straw  paper,  which  is  used 
in  great  quantities  all  over  Jamaica,  particularly  by  the  numerous  Chinese 
groceries.  Many  thousands  of  packs  of  playing  cards  were  also  imported, 
largely  from  Canada,  but  their  total  value  was  only  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds. 

PERFUMERY 

Perfumery,  especially  in  cheap  varieties,  is  extensively  used  in  Jamaica. 
In  1927  the  total  trade  amounted  to  £34.710  in  value,  an  increase  of  more  than 
£7,000'  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  sup- 
plier being  credited  with  £21,277;  France,  £7,835  (altogether  a  better  class  of 
goods  as  regards  quality  than  the  American) ;  Germany,  £2,404;  the  United 
Kingdom,  £2,874;  and  Canada,  £290. 

PICKLES  AND  CONDIMENTS 

Total  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at  £7,144,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
(with  a  few  world-famous  sauces)  supplied  £2,505  worth;  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, £2,227;  the  United  States,  £1,019;  and  Canada,  £2.  An  excellent  sauce, 
very  similar  in  flavour  to  one  of  the  English  sauces  just  referred  to,  is  pro- 
duced in  Jamaica,  and  together  with  other  products  of  local  industry,  received 
a  considerable  measure  of  tariff  protection  last  year.  Till  then  the  import  duties 
were,  ad  valorem,  15  per  cent  preferential  and  20  per  cent  general,  but  these 
rates  were  raised  to  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively. 

CUBAN  CONSULAR  INVOICES 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Commercial  Secretary  to  the  Canadian  Legation-  in 
Washington,  writes  that,  according  to  cable  advices  received  in  Washington, 
the  regulation  issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  requiring  Cuban  consular 
invoices  to  be  made  out  in  the  Spanish  language  has  been  suspended  until 
January  1,  1929.  This  regulation  was  to  have  become  effective  on  September  1, 
1928  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1279:  August  4,  1928,  page  195). 
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SALE   OF  FINE   SALT  IN  TRINIDAD  AND   BRITISH  GUIANA 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  14,  1928. — Large  quantities  of  fine  salt  are  imported 
annually  into  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  principally  from  Liverpool  and  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  while  a  small  quantity  comes  from  Hamburg.  The  English 
variety  is  known  as  Liverpool  Vacuum  Butter  Salt. 

From  information  available,  imports  of  fine  salt  into  Trinidad  amount  to 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  (weight)  per  annum  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  Dutch  West  Indies  supply  an  equal  amount.  In  British 
Guiana  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  come  from  England,  the  balance 
from  Germany  and  local  sources. 

This  commodity  is  used  principally  for  domestic  purposes.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  imports  is  made  up  of  the  finer  grade  table  salt  of  the  free-running 
variety  put  up  in  metal  containers,  but  the  bulk  is  ordinary  commercial  fine 
salt.  Metal  containers  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  to  even  a  slight 
degree  its  free-running  qualities  in  the  high  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
these  latitudes.  The  ordinary  salt  is  received  in  fine  jute  bags  and  shippers 
are  not  held  responsible  for  loss  from  leakage. 

Latest  quotations  on  Liverpool  salt  are  given  as  Is.  9id.  per  bag  of  60 
pounds  gross  in  quantities  of  100  tons  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  while  sales  are  made 
at  from  52  to  60  cents.  This  quotation  includes  a  selling  commission  of  2  per  cent 
with  terms  of  ten  days'  sight  draft.  The  above  is  equivalent  to  43-44  cents  per 
60-pound  bag  Canadian  currency.  F.o.b.  prices  for  Liverpool  salt  are  quoted 
at  45s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  Liverpool.  Freight  charges  are  £1  per  long  ton. 
The  duty  on  fine  salt  and  table  salt  in  Trinidad  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
British  preferential  as  against  24  cents  general  tariff.  In  British  Guiana  table 
salt  in  bulk  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  British  preferential 
and  50  cents  general  tariff,  while  that  packed  in  small  packages  is  dutiable  at 
75  cents  and  $1.50  per  100  pounds  respectively.  Trinidad  imposes  a  surtax  of 
7-J  per  cent  and  British  Guiana  25  per  cent  plus  a  2  per  cent  tax'  on  the  c.i.f. 
value. 

Canadian  fine  salt  is  regarded  with  favour  in  these  markets,  but  its  price, 
which  is  altogether  out  of  line  because  of  freight  rates,  is  not  at  present  com- 
petitive. Provided  exporters  in  Canada  could  obtain  a  more  favourable  rate 
from  the  transportation  companies  there  is  at  the  present  time,  particularly  in 
Trinidad,  a  favourable  opening  for  the  Canadian  product. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY  IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  August  21,  1928. — The  market  for  hay  in  Germany  is  very 
firm,  a  condition  which  is  leading  to  inquiries  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
importing  hay  from  Canada.  Up  to  the  present  no  Canadian  hay  has  been 
imported  into  Germany,  but.  sample  bales  of  last  year's  Canadian  crop  received 
in  Hamburg  made  a  good  impression. 

There  has  been  a  good  average  crop  of  hay  in  North  Germany,  but  in  the 
south  and  throughout  most  of  Central  Europe  the  dry  weather  resulted  in  a 
relatively  poor  crop  of  hay.  Czechoslovakia  is  reported  to  be  now  buying  up 
large  quantities  of  German  hay.  The  present  wholesale  price's  now  ruling  in 
Central  Germany  (Magdeburg)  for  good  quality  lucerne  (alfalfa)  hay  are 
around  128  reichsmarks  ($30.48)  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds).  Red  clover 
hay  is  selling  at  around  110  reichsmarks  ($26.19)  and  good  meadow  hay  at 
around  98  reichsmarks  ($23.33)  per  metric  ton.  The  demand  for  new  crop  hay 
is  reported  to  be  very  active,  with  insufficient  offers  to  accommodate  the  inquiries. 

Germany  normally  only  requires  to  import  timothy  and  other  high-quality 
hay  from  neighbouring  countries.    Holland  and  Sweden  are  the  chief  sources 
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of  supply,  and  the  best-quality  hay  comes  from  the  latter  country.  In  1927 
the  total  imports  of  hay  and  chaff  into  Germany  amounted  to  31,926  metric 
tons  valued  at  $592,000.  Holland  supplied  9,662  tons,  Sweden  5,592  tons,  and 
Trance  5,047  tons,  while  the  remainder  came  from  Poland.  In  1926  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  81,164,  and  in  1925  to  163,778  metric  tons,  so  that  last 
year's  imports  were  relatively  small.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  a  total 
of  18,264  metric  tons  of  hay  and  chaff  valued  at  $367,000  has  been  imported 
into  Germany. 

The  duty  on  hay  imported  into  Germany  is  1  reichsmark  ($0-238)  per  100 
kg.  (220  pounds)  or  10  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton. 

The  present  price  of  Swedish  hay  (timothy  with  a  mixture  of  clover)  is 
around  100  reichsmarks  ($23.80)  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  exclusive  of 
duty.  Canadian  hay  would  be  competitive  at  quotations,  e.i.f.  Hamburg,  slightly 
below  the  Swedish  price.  Pure  timothy  or  timothy  with  a  mixture  of  clover 
is  the  type  of  hay  chiefly  required.  Canadian  No.  2  timothy  hay  is  stated  to  be 
similar  in  quality  to  the  Swedish  hay  usually  imported  into  Germany.  Ham- 
burg firms  would  be  prepared  to  contract  for  150  tons  of  Canadian  hay  a  month 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  if  prices  were  satisfactory.  Attention  is  directed  to 
two  trade  inquiries  published  on  page  413  of  the  present  number  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  on  behalf  of  importers  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hay.  The  latter  should  communicate  with  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  who  can  duly  transmit  their  offers. 


Hamburg,  August  22,  1928. — The  German  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  fully 
capable  of  supplying  domestic  footwear  requirements,  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  on  a  price  basis  from  Czechoslovakia  and  on  a  quality 
basis  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  imports  from  Czecho- 
slovakia are  chiefly  comprised  of  ladies'  shoes.  Great  Britain  supplies  men's 
shoes  and  very  cheap  ladies'  shoes.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  men's  shoes  and  slippers. 


The  German  trade  statistics  classify  the  imports  of  leather  footwear  accord- 
ing to  weight.  The  chief  importation  is  in  leather  footwear  weighing  up  to  600 
grammes  (1-32  pounds)  per  pair,  of  which  2,511,961  pairs,  valued  at  $5,716,000, 
were  imported  in  1927.  A  total  of  445,965  pairs  of  leather  shoes  weighing 
from  600  to  1,200  grammes  (1-32  to  2-64  pounds)  per  pair  and  34,219  pairs 
weighing  over  1,200  grammes  were  imported  in  1927.  The  value  of  the 
former  import  was  $1,430,000.  In  addition,  18,301  pairs  of  leather  shoes  with 
wooden  soles  were  imported.  The  importation  of  leather  footwear  into  Germany 
last  year,  therefore,  amounted  to  a  total  of  3.010,446  pairs. 

Czechoslovakia,  with  around  two  million  pairs,  was  by  far  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  boots  and  shoes  imported.  The  following  table  shows  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  supply  for  the  two  chief  classes  of  leather  footwear  imported  into 

Germany  in  1927: —  Weighing  up  to    Weighing  from 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR   BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


IMPORTS   OF   LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 


600  grammes  600  to  1,200  grammes 


Czechoslovakia 


per  pair  per  pair 

Pairs  Pairs 
1,773,641  212,549 


Austria 
Belgium 


218,928  38.329 

196,512  22,404 

152,012  15,742 

57,063   


Switzerland 


France 
Holland 


30,643  43.826 
18,401  42.085 
14,157  34.S43 


Great  Britain 
United  States 
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The  imports  of  house  shoes  or  slippers  of  leather  into  Germany  in  1927 
amounted  to  only  12,391  pairs  valued  at  $9,000. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  imports  of  leather  footwear 
into  Germany  have  been  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  last  year.  Over 
2,000,000  pairs  have  been  imported  from  Czechoslovakia,  132,114  pairs  from 
Great  Britain,  and  16,824  pairs  from  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  have  been  com- 
prised of  boots  and  shoes  weighing  less  than  600  grammes  a  pair,  indicating 
that  the  sales  of  ladies'  shoes  of  British  manufacture  is  increasing. 

DUTIES  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  duty  on  leather  footwear  imported  into  Germany  is  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  weight.  The  highest  duty  levied  on  leather  boots  and  shoes 
weighing  up  to  600  grammes  (1-32  pounds)  per  pair  is  180  reichsmarks  ($42.85) 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  weight.  On  boots  and  shoes  weighing  from  600  to 
1,200  grammes  (1-32  to  2-64  pounds)  per  pair  the  duty  is  120  reichsmarks 
($28.57)  per  100  kg.  net  weight,  and  on  leather  footwear  weighing  over  1,200 
grammes  a  pair  the  duty  is  85  reichsmarks  ($20.24)  per  100  kg.  net  weight. 
Although  the  higher  duty  on  light  shoes  is  a  handicap  to  their  importation, 
the  value  per  unit  of  weight  of  such  shoes  is  usually  higher,  so  that  the  ad 
valorem  incidence  of  the  German  duties  is  much  the  same  for  all  classes  of 
footwear.  Importers  state  that  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  has  little  influence 
on  the  types  of  shoes  which  can  be  imported  into  Germany,  as  other  factors 
are  of  more  importance. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA 

It  is  considered  that  the  best  opening  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  boots  and 
shoes  to  Germany  would  be  in  men's  high-grade  Goodyear  welts.  This  is  the 
class  of  shoe  with  which  United  States  manufacturers  have  had  most  success 
in  this  market.  Importers  cannot  state  what  prices  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  have  to  quote  in  order  to  compete  as  this  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  Canadian  shoes.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  submit  a  range  of  samples  including  shoes  of  all  grades.  German 
footwear  firms  who  have  seen  samples  of  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  have  been 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product.  They  state  that  the  Cana- 
dian styles  in  high-grade  men's  footwear  are  more  suitable  for  the  German 
market  than  the  shoes  now  being  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  extensive  trade  could  be  done  with  this  market  in 
ladies'  shoes,  as  these  would  have  to  be  very  cheap  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  shoes  now  being  imported  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Great  Britain.  For 
the  same  reason  the  United  States  trade  is  mainly  in  men's  shoes.  It  is  reported 
that  at  present  no  particular  brand  of  United  States  shoes  is  being  sold  exten- 
sively on  the  German  market,  although  the  American  manufacturers  are  making 
every  effort  to  enlarge  their  business  with  this  country. 

The  chief  customers  for  imported  boots  and  shoes  in  Germany  are  the 
department  stores  and  the  large  wholesale  footwear  dealers.  Terms  of  pay- 
ment depend  largely  upon  the  prices  quoted.  If  these  are  very  low,  the  buyers 
are  prepared  to  pay  cash,  but  usually  the  goods  are  sold  on  terms  of  sixty  to 
ninety  days'  sight.  The  British  shoe  manufacturers  have  agents  in  Germany, 
to  whom  they  sell  on  short  terms  of  credit.  The  commission  is  usually  included 
in  the  prices  quoted,  but  the  agent  is  at  liberty  to  secure  the  benefit  of  any 
higher  prices  which  may  be  obtained  from  German  buyers. 

Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  desirous  of  testing  the  German  market  for 
their  products  should  submit  a  range  of  samples,  together  with  prices  c.i.f. 
German  port,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  who  can  sub- 
mit them  to  prospective  importers  and  agents  for  a  report  on  sales  possibilities. 
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1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

11,239 

16,544 

20,772 

23,309 

22.834 

13,428 

16,374 

18,770 

15,207 

16.899 

6,196 

8,297 

9,837 

7,935 

9.480 

5,272 

8,323 

11,774 

10,129 

8.468 

3.262 

4,616 

4,904 

5,054 

5,037 

1,913 

2.414 

2.835 

3.429 

3.260 

1.988 

2,400 

3.073 

2.962 

2.754 

1,044 

1,259 

1,500 

1.662 

1.487 

538 

712 

1,156 

962 

1.395 

795 

792 

1.203 

970 

1.116 

431 

577 

1,120 

1,482 

1.006 

TRADE  OF  BRAZIL,  1927 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  17,  1928. — Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Brazil 
are  only  available  for  1926,  but  the  following  general  information  indicates;  the 
position  of  trade  during  1927.  The  appended  table  showing  exports  from  prin- 
cipal countries  to  Brazil  during  the  years  1923  to  1927  as  compared  with  1913  is 
converted  to  sterling  at  the  rate  obtaining  during  the  years  mentioned. 

(In  £1,000) 

1913 

United  States  . .  . .  10,553 
Great  Britain  . .   . .  16,436 

Argentine   4,999 

Germany   11,737 

France   6,572 

Belgium   3,432 

Italy   2,544 

Portugal   2,948 

Holland   728 

Mexico  

Canada   

[Canadian  figures  have  been  added  from  Brazilian  sources  up  to  1926.  The  1927  figures 
are  inserted  from  Canadian  sources  and  converted  to  sterling  at  par.] 

In  interpreting  the  above  trade  figures  account  must  be  taken  of  the  value 
of  the  milreis  which  averaged  5|d.  in  1923,  5ifd.  in  1924,  6TVd.  in  1925,  7^d. 
in  1926  and  5ff  in  1927,  whereas  in  1913  it  was  worth  16d.  In  contrast  with 
the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the  milreis,  average  wages  and  salaries  are 
approximately  double  those  paid  in  1913,  so  that  per  capita  purchasing  power  is 
roughly  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Total  imports  show  an  approximate  increase  of  £12,500,000  over  1913  or 
about  18^  per  cent.  United  Kingdom  trade  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  while 
United  States  trade  has  more  than  doubled,  passing  the  United  Kingdom  figure 
in  1924  in  the  course  of  its  rapid  growth.  United  States  preponderance  is,  how- 
ever, largely  due  to  exports  of  automobiles  and  tires  and  gasoline.  With  the 
exception  of  these  items,  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  exports  are  nearly 
equal.  As  the  United  States  trade  in  cars,  tires  and  gasoline  is  bound  to  increase, 
the  American  total  trade  is  likely  to  continue  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  item  of  £1,116,000  from  Mexico  is  however  largely  British  gaso- 
line, which  helps  to  minimize  the  American  lead.  Another  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  setback  experienced  by  Germany  since  1925.  German  exporters  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  quote  the  same  low  prices  as  in  the  past. 

Principal  imports  are  shown  as  follows  for  1925,  1926  and  1927: — 

(£1.000) 

1925  1926  1927 

Class  I — Live  stock  (head)                                        122  169  153 

Class  II— Raw  materials: — 

Patent  fuel,  coal  and  coke                                3.553  3.589  4.167 

Cement                                                             1.317  1.313  1.435 

Iron  and  steel                                                     1.121  1.096  1.609 

Jute                                                                  1.261  1.273  1.283 

Wool                                                                1.143  788  1.018 

Lumber  and  timber                                             337  384  459 

Skins  and  hides                                                1.026  950  897 

Sundries                                                           7,984  6  515  6.834 


Total   17,562  15,908  17.702 

Class  III — Manufactured  articles:  — 

Cotton  (piece  goods)   4.484  3.970  3.912 

Cotton  (other  manufactures)   674  691  622 

Motor  cars   4.329  3.775  3.855 

Other  vehicles   2.093  2.106  1.428 
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principal  imports — Concluded 

Rubber   858  1,102  1,267 

Copper  and  alloys   692  707  844 

Iron  and  steel   6,317  6  208  6,407 

Gasoline   2,338  2^404  2,694 

Kerosene   1,208  1,196  1,398 

Wool   1,172  1,038  927 

Linen   676  478  517 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  and  crystal . .  1,024  953  924 

Machinery,  apparatus,  utensils  and  tools.   ..  11,880  9,830  9,843 

Fuel  oil   762  680  1,241 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof   1,991  1,757  1.532 

Chemical  prod.,  drugs  and  pharm.  specialties.  1,692  1,746  1,782 

Sundries   5,535  5,792  5,449 

Total   47,725  44,437  44,642 

Class  IV— Foodstuffs:  — 

Rice   1,463  103  4 

Ohve  oil   651  549  584 

Codfish   1,333  1,850  1,619 

Potatoes   163  470  311 

Beverages   1,521  1,738  1,520 

Wheat  flour   3,570  4,478  3,581 

Fruits  and  nuts   761  937  778 

Salt,  rock  and  white   286  150  160 

Wheat   7,365  7,569  7,232 

Fodder   19  3  21 

Sundries   1,902  1,515  1,324 

Total   19,034         19,362  17,137 

Grand  total   84,443        79,876  79,634 

The  1926  figures,  which  give  an  excellent  indication  of  sources  of  supply, 
are  quoted  in  the  following  list  of  principal  imports.  (The  metric  ton  is  used 
throughout  as  the  unit  of  quantity.) 

Jute. — Used  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  bags,  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  13,501  metric  tons  worth  £733,255.   British  India  supplied  13,495  tons. 

Coal— Of  this  commodity,  1,771,858  tons  valued  at  £3,234,572  were 
imported,  1,085,071  tons  coming  from  United  States  and  651,863  tons  from 
Great  Britain.  This  was  abnormal,  however,  as  in  the  previous  year  the  figures 
were  roughly  reversed.   There  is  a  negligible  use  of  Brazilian  coal. 

Cement.—- Imported  to  the  extent  of  396,332  tons  valued  at  £1,312,983,  from 
many  sources.  The  principal  suppliers  were  Germany  with  127,146  tons,  Den- 
mark with  66,927  tons,  Belgium  with  63,562  tons,  Sweden  with  49,561  tons  and 
Great  Britain  with  36,541  tons. 

Skins  and  Hides. — Eleven  hundred  tons,  tanned  or  otherwise  prepared,  were 
imported,  valued  at  £949,768,  Argentine  being  the  principal  supplier  with  385 
tons.  United  States  shipped  281  tons,  Uruguay  142  tons,  France  123  tons,  Ger- 
many 116  tons  and  Great  Britain  44  tons. 

Cotton  piece  goods. — An  important  item,  total  imports  being  7,318  tons, 
valued  at  £3,978,647.  Great  Britain  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  supplying  5,882 
tons,  France  being  of  next  importance  with  only  458  tons.  United  States  sold 
315  tons,  Italy  236  tons,  Germany  183  tons  and  Switzerland  153  tons. 

Motor  cars. — Total  imports  were  32,954  cars,  valued  at  £3,774,770.  This 
business  is  almost  an  American  monopoly.  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain 
sold  483,  306  and  162  cars  respectively. 

Barbed  wire. — Imports  were  30,442  tons,  valued  at  £473,681  coming  prin- 
cipally from  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  who  supplied  tonnages 
of  12,773,  10,013  and  6,122  respectively. 

Tin  plate  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  16,191  tons,  valued  at  £415,190, 
principally  from  Great  Britain  (11,074  tons),  and  the  United  States  (4,927  tons). 
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Printing  paper  is  an  important  item,  tonnage  imported  being  38,163,  valued 
at  £812,778.    Principal  countries  supplying  it  are  ranked  as  follows:  Germany 
10,864  tons,  Finland  9,641  tons,  Norway  8,812  tons,  Sweden  6,147  ton  Gtn 
Britain  1,394  tons. 

Caustic  soda  for  glass,  soap  and  textile  factories  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  13,277  tons,  valued  at  £301,232.  Great  Britain  dominates  this  trade,  having 
supplied  8,615  tons  in  1926,  while  United  States  was  credited  with  2,605  tons 
and  Germany  with  1,721  tons. 

Gasoline  is  naturally  a  very  big  import,  152,551  tons  being  imported  worth 
£2,403,836.  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important  exporter  (120,704  tons). 
Mexico  is  credited  with  30,907  tons  (mostly  British),  while  other  sources  are 
unimportant. 

Kerosene  is  also  an  important  item  with  imports  of  91,021  tons  valued  at 
£1,195,703,  of  which  United  States  shipped  78,679  tons  and  Mexico  11,919  tons. 

Table  wines  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  30,606  tons,  worth  £1,141,353. 
Portugal  and  Italy  carried  on  most  of  the  business,  supplying  14,723  and  11,355 
tons  respectively. 

Wheat  flour. — Imports  of  flour  in  1926  amounted  to  221,356  tons,  valued  at 
£4,478,157.  United  States  is  credited  with  112,173  tons,  Argentina  83,364  tons, 
Canada  14,254  tons  and  Uruguay  11,046  tons.  The  year  1926,  however,  was 
abnormal  owing  to  a  shortage  of  Argentine  grain  for  Brazilian  millers.  In  past 
years  Argentine  flour  has  been  the  principal  imported  article. 

Wheat. — Brazil  imported  542,657  tons  of  wheat  in  1926,  valued  at 
£7,569,363  of  which  Argentine  exported  392,706  tons,  United  States  85,507  tons, 
Canada  60,699  tons  and  Uruguay  3,494  tons.  The  year  1925  was  more  normal, 
however,  when  of  521,153  tons  imported,  Argentine  was  responsible  for  504,998 
tons,  Canada  11,129  tons  and  Uruguay  5,008  tons. 

Codfish. — This  item,  almost  a  national  dish,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
36,977  tons,  valued  at  £1,850,407.  Newfoundland  was  the  principal  supplier 
(mostly  for  northern  Brazil)  with  13,669  tons.  Great  Britain  supplied  13,271 
tons  (largely  for  Rio),  Norway  exported  6,590  tons,  Canada  1,743  tons  (prin- 
cipally Sao  Paulo  and  Northern  Brazil)  while  United  States  shipped  1,460  tons 
(largely  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  fish). 

EXPORT  TRADE 


Available  figures  of  Brazilian  exports  are  shown  below: — 


(In  £1.000) 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1913 

United  States  

40,982 

45.103 

46.468 

40.809 

21.103 

....  9.212 

7.898 

6,876 

6,304 

9.159 

8,529 

8.315 

12.947 

11,545 

7,992 

Argentina  

5,340 

5.922 

5.572 

5,122 

3.104 

5,799 

6,279 

7,283 

4.785 

Italy  

4.062 

5,080 

6,563 

7.773 

837 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

....  3,019 

3.225 

5,182 

3,263 

8.623 

2.472 

2,219 

2,643 

2,631 

1,666 

2.437 

2,688 

2,426 

2,730 

1,513 

1,915 

2.476 

2,177 

2,239 

657 

789 

1,081 

949 

1.036 

151 

728 

791 

944 

856 

333 

696 

224 

48 

22 

350 

583 

550 

723 

590 

220 

2,906 

2,883 

3,078 

2,900 

4,958 

Total  

88.689 

94,254 

102,875 

95,103 

65.451 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  exports  have  declined  since  1925, 
dropping  from  £102,875,000  in  that  year  to  £88,689,000  in  1927,  principally  due 
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to  decreased  sales  in  the  United  States  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  England,  Hol- 
land and  Italy.  This  decrease  was  partially  counteracted  by  increased  sales  to 
Germany,  which  has  regained  its  pre-war  position  as  a  customer  of  Brazil,  being 
now  in  second  place.  The  appearance  of  Italy  as  an  important  customer  of 
Brazil  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Trieste  is  an  important  coffee  centre.  In  this 
respect  she  has  taken  the  place  of  Austria.  United  States  increased  pur- 
chases, as  compared  to  those  of  1913,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  increased 
consumption  of  coffee,  which  averaged  7,150,000  bags  during  1924,  1925  and 
1926.  (Imports  for  1913  were  approximately  3,000,000  bags.)  The  Scandin- 
avian trade  increase  is  due  to  improved  shipping  connections  deflecting  trade 
from  Hamburg.   Spain's  heavy  1927  imports  are  due  to  treaty  arrangements. 

TRADE  THROUGH  BRAZILIAN  PORTS 

_  The  following  figures  show  the  relative  importance  of  Brazil's  ports  with 
their  hinterland  as  a  market  for  imported  goods. 


(In  £1.000) 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

22.796 

29,825 

34.623 

32,312 

31,764 

Santos  

16,982 

23,819 

31.962 

29,604 

31,196 

Pernambuco  .  . 

2,560 

3,567 

4.234 

4.044 

3,728 

Porte  Alegre  .  . 

1,269 

1,792 

2.030 

2.672 

2,639 

1,657 

2.214 

2.635 

2.569 

2,520 

1,000 

1,670 

2.167 

1,997 

1,654 

766 

911 

1,229 

1,242 

1,109 

The  following  are 

the  principal  ports 

of  shipment  : — 

(In  £1,000) 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

.  36.443 

52,425 

55,373 

50.266 

47.310 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .  . 

13,821 

17,767 

17,981 

15.963 

13,294 

5,164 

6.324 

7,259 

6,135 

6,614 

1,518 

2.043 

3.817 

2.807 

2,294 

Rio  Grande  .  . 

1.588 

1.717 

1.983 

1.502 

1,797 

1.666 

1.837 

2.476 

1,756 

1,659 

3.165 

1,434 

1.409 

1.547 

1,577 

192 

414 

671 

1,565 

1,505 

Sant'Anna  do  Livramento  . 

1.053 

1,062 

1,061 

1,136 

1,092 

UNITED  STATES  EMBARGO  ON  MONTREAL  MILK  LIFTED 

Frederick  Htjdd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  September  6,  1928.— The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  on  September  4,  that  the  embargo  against  the  importa- 
tion of  milk  products  from  Montreal  had  been  lifted.  The  embargo  first  became 
effective  on  March  25,  1927,  when  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
advised  that  the  typhoid  situation  existing  in  Montreal  and  its  vicinity,  rendered 
milk  and  milk  products  from  that  section  potentially  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  original  embargo  covered  milk  pro- 
duced at  all  points  within  200  miles  of  Montreal,  but  on  May  7,  1927,  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  include  only  the  city  of  Montreal  and  its  environs. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says: — 

On  August  31,  1928,  the  Acting  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  notified 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration  that  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  completed  a  survey  of  the  sanitary  protection  now  accorded  milk  and  milk  products  in 
Montreal  and  vicinity  and  reported  that  in  view  of  the  increased  force  engaged  in  the 
sanitary  control  of  milk,  which  now  compares  favourably  with  that  in  large  American 
cities,  and  of  the  reduced  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  there  appeared  to  be  no  consistent 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  against  milk  and  milk  products  from  Montreal 
and  its  vicinity.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  therefore,  the  existing 
embargo  has  been  removed. 
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TRADE   MARKS   IN  ARGENTINA 

0.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  1,  1928. — Although  the  subject  of  the  registration  of 
trade  marks  in  Argentina  has  been  fully  discussed  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  yet  this  matter  is  so  vital  and  so  productive 
of  loss  and  annoying  consequences  that  repetition  seems  to  be  amply  warranted. 
The  disregard  of  many  Canadian  business  men  for  trade  mark  registration  in 
South  America  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Canada  the  trade  mark  must, 
be  actually  in  use  before  registration  can  be  effected;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  Argentina.  At  the  moderate  cost  of  about  fifty  Canadian  dollars  any- 
one can  register  a  trade  mark  here,  providing  previous  local  registration  has  not 
been  made.  To  take  a  case  in  point:  suppose  a  firm  had  advertised  their  product 
extensively  in  this  market,  had  been  making  large  sales  for  the  past  number 
of  years  and  yet  had  neglected  to  register  their  trade  mark.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  second  party  to  register  this  mark  and  effectively  stop  the  sales  of 
the  company  referred  to  even  though  they  had  spent  considerable  money  and 
time  in  making  their  brand  known.  A  case  of  this  kind  usually  ends  up  in  the 
company  being  forced  to  buy  the  legal  rights  to  their  own  trade  mark  from 
the  unscrupulous  registrant  at  an  absurd  figure. 

The  Argentine  law  is  perfectly  plain  on  this  subject,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  following  case  in  the  courts.  The  decision  in  question  was  made  as  the 
result  of  an  action  brought  by  a  well-known  United  States  manufacturer  of 
scouring  soap  against  a  prominent  local  firm  of  importers  who  had  registered 
the  manufacturer's  trade  mark  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  plaintiff 
sought  to  cancel  the  registration  and  based  his  action  upon  the  contention  that 
the  defendants  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  trade  mark  in  use  in  foreign 
countries  and  that  this  was  known  to  the  latter  at  the  time  they  secured  regis- 
tration. After  hearing  arguments  on  both  sides  the  judge  dismissed  the  case, 
thereby  upholding  the  right  of  any  person  in  the  Argentine  Republic  to  secure 
proprietary  rights  in  a  trade  mark  which  has  not  been  previously  registered  in 
the  country,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  in  common  use  or  has  been  properly 
registered  in  other  countries.  The  remarks  of  the  Federal  judge  in  rendering 
his  decision  were  as  follows: — 

"  The  actual  question  to  be  decided  is  the  following:  can  the  owner  of  a 
trade  mark  registered  abroad  obtain  the  cancellation  of  that  same  trade  mark 
registered  in  Argentina  by  another  party?  That  is  all.  Obviously,  the  case 
under  consideration  is  the  long  controverted  question  of  the  position  of  foreign 
trade  marks  registered  under  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  3975.  (Section  41  of 
this  law  stipulates  that  in  order  that  foreign  trade  marks  may  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  this  law,  they  shall  be  registered  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.)  The 
case  is  therefore  perfectly  contemplated  by  the  law,  which  allows  trade  marks 
to  be  registered  in  Argentina  by  persons  who  do  not  own  them  abroad." 

Although  the  interpretation  of  the  law  may  be  considered  ultra-national, 
it  yet  remains  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  have  no  recourse 
if  they  fail  to  take  proper  precautions  to  protect  their  trade  marks,  brands  or 
labels. 

A  recent  case  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  an  Argentine  salesman  who, 
looking  for  an  agency  for  a  good  brand  of  rubber  shoes,  made  a  trip  to  Canada. 
Calling  on  a  large  Canadian  house  he  closed  a  verbal  agreement,  secured  export 
prices  and  catalogues,  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  and  immediately  registered  the 
trade  mark  in  his  own  name.  Since  the  salesman  referred  to  is  useless  as  an 
agent  and  the  Canadian  company  has  no  case  legally,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  be  preferable  to  change  the  trade  mark,  buy  the  registrant  out, 
or  relinquish  the  Argentine  market  altogether. 
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AGENTS  PROTECT  THEM  SELVES  BY  REGISTERING  TRADE  MARKS 

The  law  and  practice  relating  to  trade  marks  is  well  known  to  agents 
here  and  they  invariably  make  registrations  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
To  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  this  may  be  considered  sharp 
practice,  but  in  reality  the  agents  seek  only  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
principals.  If  registration  is  not  made  the  agent  leaves  his  own  interests  and 
those  of  his  manufacturer  at  the  mercy  of  trade  mark  pirates.  There  are  two  vital 
points  to  be  noted  here:  first,  the  fact  that  the  agent  registers  in  his  own  name, 
and  second,  the  quickness  with  which  he  makes  this  registration.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  agents  refuse  to  peddle,  solicit  orders, 
introduce  or  advertise  a  mark  of  goods  until  they  have  secured  themselves 
against  trade  mark  pirates.  They  also  seek  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
manufacturer  who  may  be  unfair  or  selfish  in  his  dealings.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  where  a  local  agent  had  spent  considerable  time,  money,  and  effort 
in  introducing  a  line  of  goods  into  the  market  only  to  find  that  his  principals 
had  become  business-like,  selfish,  or  exacting  and  were  making  arrangements 
to  change  their  representative.  Although  the  manufacturer  might  be  correct 
in  assuming  his  second  choice  a  better  one,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  these 
second  parties  might  not  have  countenanced  representation  of  his  goods  before 
they  had  been  introduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  mark  had  been 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  first  agent  the  manufacturer  would  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  making  this  change;  in  fact,  so  powerful  is  the  agent 
who  has  his  principals'  mark  registered  that  he  can  put  an  embargo  on  any 
goods  coming  into  the  country  addressed  to  second  parties  which  bear  his  prin- 
cipals' mark. 

Thus,  with  the  trade  mark  in  his  own  name,  the  agent  has  a  sure  guard 
against  trade  mark  pirates  and  a  dangerous  weapon  against  the  over-ambitious 
manufacturer  and  is  assured  that  the  profits  of  his  labour,  both  present  and 
future,  will  fall  into  his  own  hands.  Since  failure  to  register  means  the  loss  of 
everything,  agents  do  not  even  take  the  time  to  consult  the  manufacturer, 
firstly  because  of  the  loss  of  time  entailed  and  secondly  because  they  might 
have  some  difficulty  on  account  of  language  or  otherwise  in  making  the  manu- 
facturer appreciate  the  necessity  of  going  to  this  expense.  When  it  happens,  as 
it  often  does,  that  the  agent  registers  first  and  undertakes  to  transfer  registra- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  on  return  for  a  sum  representing  the  costs,  this  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  without  delay  and  the  agent  thanked  for  his  pains  and 
foresight.  It  often  happens  that  manufacturers  entrust  their  agents  to  effect 
registration  for  them;  this  is  not  the  course  to  pursue.  The  proper  procedure 
is  to  do  this  through  their  local  trade  mark  attorney,  preferably  one  who  has 
representation  in  Argentina. 

By  way  of  constructive  criticism  it  may  be  said  that  many  Canadian  export 
managers  are  too  slow  in  their  decisions  to  effect  registration  of  trade  marks 
in  Argentina,  with  the  result  that  many  valuable  trade  marks  fall  into  the 
hands  of  agents  who  may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  found  it  impossible  to  take  his  representation  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  poor  agent  he  never  appointed  and  give  it  to  a  large  reliable 
British  house.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  concerned  had  absolutely  no  choice 
in  the  matter  simply  because  he  had  failed  to  register  his  trade  mark.  He  had 
to  keep  his  unsatisfactory  agent  or  leave  the  Argentine  market.  In  this  regard 
a  reliable  local  lawyer  advises  that  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer  had  had  an 
agency  agreement  with  his  representative  prior  to  registration  then  recourse 
could  have  been  had  to  the  courts,  but  this  had  not  been  the  case  and  nothing 
could  be  done 

TRADE  MARK  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Previous  to  July  30,  1912,  it  was  possible  to  register  all  articles  under  a 
single  trade  mark  for  one  fee.   On  that  date  a  decree  was  passed  dividing  goods 
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into  twenty-five  different  classes.  These  classes  are  enumerated  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  644,  or  they  may  be  consulted  by  applying  to  any 
one  of  the  patent  attorneys  referred  to  below  whose  names  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Since  the  cost 
of  registration  per  class  is  about  $50  Canadian,  it  would  be  rather  expensive 
to  cover  all  classes  of  goods.  Although  an  outlay  of  these  dimensions  is  not 
necessary,  yet  it  is  vital  that  every  class  of  goods  the  manufacturer  sells  in 
Argentina  should  be  covered,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  list  should  be  studied 
carefully  at  the  time  of  registration.  Registration  in  class  No.  1  gives  no  pro- 
tection whatever  except  to  that  class. 

Some  additional  protection  is  obtained  when  names  of  companies  are  regis- 
tered as  trade  marks.  Under  this  method  not  only  is  the  class  or  classes  of 
goods  for  which  registration  has  been  made  protected,  but  all  other  classes  are 
protected  against  registration  under  the  same  name.  The  names  of  commercial 
firms  doing  business  and  duly  accepted  in  Argentina  are  protected  without  being 
registered  as  trade  marks,  although  it  is  quite  usual  to  register  them  separately 
or  as  a  part  of  the  mark.  Foreign  firms,  however,  have  no  such  common  law 
protection  and  their  names  should  be  registered  as  trade  marks  or  in  connection 
with  them.  Names  and  portraits  of  persons  may  not  be  registered  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  such  names  or  portraits,  or  of  their  heirs  to  the  fourth 
generation. 

Registrations  are  good  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  they  are  renewable  for  equal  terms.  If  renewal  is  not  made  promptly 
the  owner  of  the  mark  runs  grave  risk  of  having  his  mark  pirated. 

APPLICATION  TO  REGISTER  TRADE  MARKS 

Canadian  house's  desiring  to  register  their  marks  in  this  country  should 
make  out  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  purpose,  duly  legalized  by  an  Argentine 
consul.  An  electro-plate  is  required  in  all  cases  unless  the  mark  consists  of  a 
word  or  combination  of  words  only.  Since  the  saving  of  time  is  frequently  an 
important  factor  in  making  registration,  the  names  of  Canadian  lawyers  who 
are  correspondents  of  local  trade  mark  attorneys  have  been  procured  and  these 
may  be  consulted  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

After  the  application  is  lodged  at  the  Patent  Office  it  is  published  for  five 
consecutive  days  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Government,  and  during  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  last  publication  objection  may  be  made,  by  any 
person  claiming  such  a  right.  In  case  of  objection,  the  applicant  may  have 
the  application  sent  to  the  Federal  Court,  where  both  sides  are  heard  and  deci- 
sion made.  If  no  objection  is  made,  after  the  statutory  period  of  thirty  days 
the  office  makes  its  investigation,  and  if  no  other  conflicting  marks  are  found, 
the  application  is  granted. 

WHEAT   CROP   IN  ITALY 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writing 
under  date  August  22,  1928,  states  that,  according  to  competent  sources,  the 
total  imports  of  grain  into  Italy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  grain 
year  1926-27  amounted  to  2,300,000  metric  tons,  a  level  almost  equal  to  that 
reached  by  the  production  for  the  same  period  and  about  200,000  metric  tons 
less  than  the  average  during  the  five  years  1921-22  to  1925-26. 

The  wheat  production  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  6,430,950  metric  tons. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  this  calendar  year  Canada  exported  to  Italy 
269,274  metric  tons  of  grain  of  all  sorts. 
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TRADE   OF  THE   GOLD  COAST,  1927 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  30,  1928. — The  Gold  Coast  trade  report  for  1927  shows 
imports  amounting  to  £13,770,542,  an  increase  of  £3,484,666  as  compared  with 
1926,  the  increased  value  being  accounted  for  mainly  by  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
apparel,  perfumery,  drugs,  cement,  motor  spirit,  and  automobiles. 

The  chief  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were:  beef  and  pork, 
flour,  rice,  kerosene  oil,  lamps  and  lanterns,  motor  vehicles  and  tires,  motor 
spirit,  sugar  (refined),  and  tobacco  (unmanufactured).  Germany  supplied  agri- 
cultural implements,  aerated  waters,  beer,  beef  and  pork,  cement,  cutlery,  cotton 
goods,  and  sugar,  while  Holland  contributed  mainly  beer,  cotton  goods,  and  gin. 

The  following  figures  showing  importations  of  motor  spirit  during  the  last 
four  years  indicate  the  development  in  motor  transport: — 


Gallons 

1924    1,832,000 

1925    2,799,000 

1926    3,615,000 

1927   4,819,000 


Automobiles  and  trucks  to  the  number  of  2,914  valued  at  £690,822  were 
imported  in  1927  as  against  1,453  in  1926  valued  at  $350,161.  Of  the  1927 
imports,  the  United  States  supplied  2,261,  while  290  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  import  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Empire  represented  63-56  per  cent 
of  the  total  import  trade,  a  decrease  of  3-44  per  cent  from  1926.  The  United 
Kingdom's  share  was  57-9  per  cent,  British  West  Africa  secured  3-3  per  cent, 
while  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  (including  Canada)  held  2-36  per  cent. 
The  United  States  contributed  11  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1927;  Germany, 
8  per  cent;  Holland,  6  per  cent  ;  and  France,  3  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  Gold  Coast  exports  in  1927  was  £14,350,355,  an  increase 
of  £2,245,555  over  1926.  Exports  of  raw  cocoa  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
£11,727,566. 

MARKET  FOR   RUBBER   WAIST   BELTS   IN  JAVA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  31,  1928. — One  large  distributor  in  the  city  of  Batavia  has 
a  monthly  turnover  in  rubber  waist  belts  of  some  300  gross,  or  about  43,000 
belts.   These  are  all  made  of  rubber  and  are  secured  from  the  United  States. 

The  trade  statistics  show  imports  amounting  to  206,738  dozen  in  1927 
valued  at  668,449  guilders,  against  100,229  dozen  in  1926  valued  at  559,830 
guilders.  This  represents  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  quantity  and  an  11  per  cent 
increase  in  value.  The  small  increase  in  value  is  presumably  due  to  the  increas- 
ing imports  of  cheap  rubber  belts  from  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  import  statistics  for  1926  and  1927  from  all  countries  bear? 


this  out: — 

]926 

1927 

Value  in 

Price 

Value  in 

Price 

Country 

Dozen 

Guilders 

per  Dozen 

Dozen 

Guilders 

per  Dozen 

1.529 

10.588 

6.90 

2.003 

12.506 

6.24 

10.647 

126,120 

11.84 

13.941 

159.562 

11.55 

22.367 

241,810 

10.81 

27.913 

65.078 

2.33 

15,903 

23.950 

1.50 

52.614 

84,724 

1.61 

47.401 

188.122 

3.96 

106.558 

335.324 

3.14 

Other  countries  .  .  . 

2,382 

9,240 

3.87 

3,709 

11,255 

3.03 

Total  

100,229 

599.830 

206,738 

668,449 

With  the  average  price  per  dozen  for  each  country  worked  out,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cheap  belts  are  coming  from  the  United  States,  which  increased 
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its  exports  in  this  commodity  by  well  over  200  per  cent  in  1927  as  comp 
with  1926. 

These  statistics  include  belts  of  all  kinds — leather,  cotton,  and  rubbr-r— - 
but  it  is  the  sale  of  the  rubber  belt  that  is  increasing,  due  mainly  to  Extractive 
appearance  at  low  cost.  The  type  of  rubber  belt  desired  is  of  the  usual  standard 
size,  one  inch  wide  and  forty-four  inches  long.  It  must  bear  some  sort  of  design, 
as  plain  belts  are  not  wanted.  Brown,  black,  and  grey  are  the  most  common 
colours.  The  belts  must  also  be  without  buckles,  as  these  are  imported  from 
Japan  at  a  very  low  price.  They  should  be  shipped  loose  in  wooden  cases,  to 
keep  down  freight  charges.  One  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  ships  as 
many  as  ten  gross  to  a  case. 

The  price  should  be  such  as  to  enable  a  distributor  to  sell  them  to  the  retail 
trade  at  approximately  $8.80  per  gross.  The  duty  and  landing  charges  amount 
to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value,  while  a  distributor's  gross  profit  should 
be  figured  at  15  per  cent. 

Interested  manufacturers  desiring  to  secure  a  share  of  this  trade,  or  desir- 
ing further  information,  should  communicate  direct  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, sending  samples  and  lowest  c.i.f.  prices. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 


Ottawa  . . 
Brockville 
Kingston. . 
Belleville. 


Sept.  20-21  Bowmanville 

Sept.  24  Oshawa  . .  . 

Sept.  25  Toronto  ..  . 

Sept.  26  Orillia  . .  . . 


Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  Ml 
Oct.  12 


Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  visit  in 
the  course  of  his  tour  the  following  cities: — 

Niagara  Falls   Sept.  18  Kitchener   Sept.  27 

St.  Catharines   Sept.  19  Gait   Sept.  28 

Welland   Sept.  20  Hamilton   Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1 

Windsor   Sept.  21  Guelph   Oct.  2 

Chatham   Sept.  24  Brantford   Oct.  3 

London   Sept.  25-26  Oshawa   Oct.  4 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 
Proposed  Application  to  Imported  Rims,  Cycle  Parts,  and  Ball  Bearings 

London,  August  27,  1928. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  in  the 
report  which  they  have  just  issued  respecting  rims  for  motor  and  other  cycles, 
cycle  parts,  ball-  and  roller-bearings  and  parts  thereof,  have  recommended  that 
goods  falling  under  the  above  categories  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin.  Further  details  of  the  proposals 
are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CUBAN   TARIFF   RULING   ON  LUMBER 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
reports  that  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  53  of  July  26,  1928,  contains 
the  following  notice:  yellow  pine,  spruce,  white  pine,  and  also  those  woods  of 
the  pine  variety  known  commercially  as  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce,  Pacific  Douglas 
fir,  are  to  be  classified  as  "  pine  "  under  Item  No.  lt>5,  free  of  duty,  but  must 
be  unplaned. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  10,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  4,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  .  .Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


September  4, 

September 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.1390 

.  1389 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.20203 

.0296 

l0296 

.2680 

.2667 

.2665 

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

.0390 

.0390 

.2382 

2382 

9*}R0 
.  ZooU 

4.8G| 

rt  .  OOVO 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4007 

'.  4004 

.1749 

.1749 

.1748 

.0526 

.0523 

.0522 

.1930 

.0175 

.0175 

.2680 

.2667 

.2665 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0451 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1661 

.1657 

.2680 

.2676 

.2673 

.1930 

.1925 

.1923 

1.0000 

.9995 

.9989 

.4244 

.4217 

.4214 

.5462 

.1194 

.1192 

.1217 

.1209 

.1208 

.9733 

.9805 

.9814 

.4985 

.4780 

.4805 

4.8665 

3.9981 

3.9956 

.1930 

.1909 

.1912 

1.0342 

1.0220 

1.0206 

1.0000 

.9996 

.9990 

.4020 

.3998 

.4000 

.6456 

.6425 

.3650 

.3637 

.3637 

.4985 

.4572 

.4574 

.3709 

.4535 

.4532 

.5678 

.5647 

.5611 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8537 

1.0000 

1.001— l.Oli 

1.001—1, 

1.001— 1.  Olf 

l.OOf— 1, 

.0392 

.0390 

.0389 

.0392 

.0390 

.0389 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOK  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  lust  Commehal  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtain^  only  by  those  specially  ™  <*(*'f  ™ 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  t0:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Lkanlii 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  br. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrookb,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Marys  (OntJ, 
Portage  l*  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville  I  et erboro h g h , 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce.  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  \t  Ioro.nto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
AVaterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any '  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 


Foodstuffs 

730.  Food  Products.— A  Glasgow  produce  and  commission  merchant  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  firm  exporting  food  products; 


Miscellaneous 

731.  Hay. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  hay  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  oats  for  feed  purposes. 

732.  Timothy  Hay. — Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  submit  quotations  on  timothy 
hay  to  Amsterdam  importer. 

733.  Hay. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hay. 

734.  Hay. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  obtain  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hay. 

735.  Cod  Oil. — A  Manchester  firm  engaged  in  the  oil  trade  are  open  to  consider  offers 
of  cod  oil  from  Canadian  exporters,  put  up  in  40-gallon  containers. 

736.  Seal  Oil, — A  Manchester  firm  engaged  in  the  oil  trade  are  open  to  consider  offers 
of  seal  oil  from  Canadian  exporters. 

737.  Wax  (Bees'  and  Other). — A  South  WTales  firm  of  polish  manufacturers  desire 
Canadian  samples  and  quotations  on  beeswax  and  other  waxes  used  as  bases  for  polish 
manufacture.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Cardiff. 

738.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  of  leather  factors  are  open  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  box  calf,  box  sides,  and  patent  sides. 

739.  Powder  Puffs  and  Cosmetics. — A  South  Wales  agent  desires  Canadian  samples 
and  quotations  c.i.f.  Cardiff  or  United  Kingdom  port  on  powder  puffs  and  cosmetics, 
with  a  view  to  representation  in  South  Wales. 

740.  Sulphite  Pulp. — A  party  in  Reval,  Esthonia,  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a  paper  factory,  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphite  pulp. 

741.  Paper. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Georgetown. 
Demerara,  British  Guiana,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  wrapping,  printing,  and  'toilet  paper,  on  a  commission  basis. 

742.  Paper  Bags,— A  firm  of  general  merchants  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  George- 
town, Demerara,  British  Guiana,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  paper  bags,  on  a  commission  basis. 

743.  Fibreboard. — A  Birmingham  builder  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  producer  of 
fibreboard  for  the  Birmingham  area. 

744.  Axe  and  Hammer  Handles. — A  Birmingham  indent  house  desire  direct  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  axe  and  hammer  handles  with  a  view  to  indent  trade  with 
•>outh  Africa.    Sole  agents  only. 

745.  Wood  Casements. — A  Birmingham  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  making  joinery  which  could  be  shipped  knocked  down  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

746.  White  Pine  Lumber. — A  commission  agent  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  is  desirous 
of  representing  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  white  pine  lumber.  Latest  quota- 
tions in  this  market  for  Nova  Scotian  shipments  were  S6o  per  M,  duty  paid. 

747.  Grinding  Stones. — A  firm  in  North  Germany  wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  natural  grinding  stones,  whet-stones,  and  hones. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  Sept.  19;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  26; 
Montnairn,  Sept,  29;  Empress  of  Australia,  Oct,  3;  Montroyal,  Oct.  10 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct,  10. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Sept,  26;  Beaverbrae,  Sept,  28;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Traveller,  Sept.  22;  Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian 
Mariner,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Nessian,  Sept.  29;  Nevision,  Oct,  6 — both  Dominion  Line;  Boling- 
broke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  4;  Salacia,  Sept,  22;  Concordia,  Oct.  13 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast.— Lord  Antrim,  Sept.  20;   Torr  Head,  Oct,  12— both  Head  Line. 
To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Sept.  26;  DunafT  Head,  Oct.  10 
— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Sept.  21;  Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Glasgow— Melita,  Sept,  20;  Bolingbroke,  Oct.  4;  Minnedos-a,  Oct.  4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Letitia,  Sept.  21;  Carmia,  Sept.  28;  Athenia,  Oct,  5;  Coracero,  Oct.  12 — 
all  Anchor  Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept,  21;  Montcalm,  Sept.  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Oct.  5;  Montclare,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  28;  Antonda,  Oct.  12 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  Sept.  22;  Laurentic.  Sept.  29;  Doric,  Oct.  6;  Calgaric,  Oct.  13 
—all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Canadian  Traveller,  Sept,  22;  Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian 
Mariner,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  National;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  28; 
Beaverhill,  Oct.  5;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Sept.  21;  Ascania, 
Sept.  28;  Alaunia,  Oct.  5;  Ausonia,  Oct,  12 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Sept.  20;  Albertic, 
Oct.  4 — both  White  Star  Line;   Comino,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27; 
Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4;   Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  11 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk.  Sept.  21;  Cairnmona,  Sept.  28;  Oairnvalona,  Oct. 
5;   Cairn^len,  Oct.  12 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  26;  Megantic,  Sept.  20;  Albertic, 
Oct.  4— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  Sept.  21 ;  Augvald,  Oct.  3 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Sept.  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Sept,  21;  Beaverhiill,  Oct.  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  Sept.  20;  Parana,  Sept.  27;  Feodosia:  Oct.  4;  Hada  County,  Oct.  11— all  County 
Line;  Cairndhu,  Sept.  22;  Cairaglen,  Oct.  12— both  Thomson  Line;  Koeln,  North  German 
Lloyd,  Sept.  29. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Sept.  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Sept.  21;   Tananger,  Oct.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Sept.  20;  Svanhild,  Oct.  10 — both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Foldenfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25;  Wirral, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  Sept.  30. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports, — Segundo..  Canadian  South  American  Line,  Sept.  26. 
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To  Sekondy,  Accra,  Lagos,  Cape  Town,  and  other  South  African  Ports. — Badagry, 
Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  26. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Otter,  Sept.  27;  Canadian  Beaver,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester.  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Adour,  Sept.  21;  Hedrun,  Oct.  5 — both  Oa  IB 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  29,  ()<■'. 
13;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Sept.  26. 

To  Cornerbrook. — New  Northland,  Sept.  19;   Nayarit,  Sept.  24 — both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  22;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Oct.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  County  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  22;   Nova  Scotia  Oct.  10 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Sr.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  22;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Silvia,  Sept.  25;  Nerissa,  Oct.  16— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  21 
''.via  North  Sydney). 

To   St.  Pierre-Miquelon . — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  21  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Sept.  21 ;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Oct.  5 — both  Canadian  National;  Adour, Sept.  27;  Hedrun,  Oct.  11 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Sept.  19;  Caledonia,  Oct.  3 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Sept.  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — Paris  Maru,  Sept.  25;  Arabia  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  Oct.  9;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  30 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Sept.  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Oct.  6. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Cie  Gle  Transatlan- 
tigue.  Sept.  22. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Loch  Goil,  Sept.  19;  Narenta, 
Oct.  4— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Sept.  24;  Grootendyk, 
Oct.  14— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Ellaston,  Sept.  20;  Indieri,  late  October — both 
Canadian  Transport  Co. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 

and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio   Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico, 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  (Jan- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New- 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Brockville   Sept.  24  Oshawa   Sept.  28 

Kingston   Sept.  25  Toronto   Oct.  1-11 

Belleville   Sept.  26  Orillia   Oct.  12 

Bowmanville   Sept.  27 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  visit  in 
the  course  of  his  tour  the  following  cities: — 

Chatham   Sept.  24  Hamilton   Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1 

London   Sept.  25-26  Guelph   Oct.  2 

Kitchener   Sept.  27  Brantford   Oct.  3 

Gait   .  Sept.  28  Oshawa   Oct.  4 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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THE  STATE  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Perth,  July  7,  1928. — Western  Australia  is  the  largest  of  the  six  states  com- 
prising the  Australian  Commonwealth,  her  borders  extending  1,480  miles  north 
and  south  and  1,000  miles  east  and  west,  enclosing  an  area  of  975,920  square 
miles.  The  colony  was  founded  in  1829,  when,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  popu- 
lation was  composed  of  850  people.  Over  sixty  years  passed  before  Western 
Australia  experienced  that  sensational  development  which  placed  her  name  in 
the  forefront  of  British  possessions.  In  1892  the  finding  of  rich  gold  fields  at 
Coolgardie,  and  a  year  later  at  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder — distant  375  miles  from 
Perth — intensified  the  rush  of  gold-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mines,  embracing  what  was  termed  the  Golden  Mile  in  the  vicinity  of  Kal- 
goorlie, ultimately  produced  over  £80,000,000  worth  of  gold,  but  in  late  years 
this  great  industry  gradually  declined,  chiefly  because  high  costs  of  treatment 
made  production  from  low-grade  ore  unprofitable.  In  recent  months,  however, 
there  has  been  considerable  revival  of  interest  in  these  world-famous  gold  fields. 

Western  Australia,  with  an  estimated  population  of  400,000  people  (more 
than  half  being  in  cities  and  towns),  transacts  trade  of  considerable  magnitude. 
In  1927-28  the  imports  were  valued  at  £9,080,133,  and  the  exports  at  £15,924,924. 
The  large  margin  of  exports  over  imports  was  caused  by  an  excellent  harvest 
and  an  exceedingly  profitable  wool  clip. 

RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  the  state  is  given  at  4,599  miles  of  3  feet 
6-inch  gauge,  and  further  extensions  approximating  600  miles  authorized  by 
Parliament  are  not  yet  under  construction. 

The  time  occupied  on  the  railway  journey  from  Melbourne  to  Perth,  the 
capital  of  Western  Australia — a  distance  of  2,169  miles — is  3  days  16J  hours. 
This  travelling  is  done  over  four  separate  state-owned  railway  systems,  neces- 
sitating transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  on  account  of  three  breaks  in  gauge  in 
the  track.  From  Melbourne  to  Terowie  (South  Australia)  the  gauge  is  5  feet 
3  inches;  from  Terowie  to  Port  Augusta,  3  feet  6  inches;  from  Port  Augusta 
to  Kalgoorlie  (on  the  Commonwealth's  transcontinental  line),  4  feet  8^  inches; 
and  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Perth  (W.A.),  3  feet  6  inches.  For  many  years  the 
question  of  bringing  into  operation  a  uniform  railway  gauge — for  commercial 
and  strategic  purpose  alike — has  been  the  cause  of  investigation  by  experts  and 
the  interested  governments,  but  the  matter  of  cost  of  unification,  roughly  esti- 
mated at  £57,000,000,  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  work.  On  the  Federal  trans- 
continental line  of  1,051  miles,  across  a  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Aus- 
tralian desert,  there  is  one  length  of  track  of  330  miles  as  straight  as  a  ruler, 
constructed  over  a  flat  treeless  plain  upon  which  there  was  no  engineering  diffi- 
culty to  contend  nor  chasm  to  bridge,  for  not  once  does  this  railway  cross  a 
single  permanent  stream  of  water.  Indeed,  along  this  route  water  is  the  eternal 
problem,  and  the  want  of  it  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  construction  of 
the  trans-Australian  railway.  This  has,  however,  been  overcome  by  provision 
for  water  storage  for  about  300  miles  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

THE  STATE  CAPITAL 

Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Australia,  on  the  Swan  river,  occupies  a  site 
of  much  natural  beauty.  The  city  is  well  planned,  has  wide  streets,  and  many 
fine  Government  buildings,  commercial  warehouses,  stores,  and  residences.  It 
possesses  all  the  conveniences  and  amenities  desired  by  a  population  of  nearly 
200,000.    Its  one  disadvantage  is  its  distance  (some  12  miles)  from  the  ship- 
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ping  terminus.    Prominent  importers  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  bulk  stores 
at  its  ocean  port.    Like  most  Australian  cities,  it  is  well  served  with  spacious 
parks,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds,  while  the  adjacent  river,  with  r 
sive  swimming  baths,  affords  splendid  facilities  for  yachting  and  boating. 

THE  PORT  OF  FREMANTLE 

Fremantle,  about  12  miles  from  Perth,  the  chief  port  in  Western  Australia, 
is  connected  by  railway,  excellent  paved  roads,  and  by  the  Swan  river  with  the 
state  capital.  It  is  the  first  port  of  call  in  the  Commonwealth  for  mail  and 
cargo  steamers  coming  via  the  Suez  from  England,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  its  shipping  facilities.  The  inner 
harbour  has  been  constructed  within  the  estuary  of  the  Swan  river.  The 
approach  to  the  port  is  well  marked  and  the  entrance  presents  no  difficulties  to 
steamers  of  20,000  tons.  The  channel  to  the  inner  harbour  is  5,500  feet  in  length 
and  450  feet  wide.  The  present  wharfage  accommodation  exceeds  10,000  feet 
of  quays.  The  depth  of  the  entrance  channel  and  inner  harbour  at  low  water  is 
36  feet  throughout,  with  an  increased  depth  of  40  feet  in  prospect.  The  dis- 
charging and  loading  facilities  are  excellent.  Portable  electric  gantry  cranes 
are  provided  for  working  the  highest  modern  steamers,  while  mobile  cranes  work 
cargo  sheds  and  wharves.  Here  are  installed  truck  weighbridges,  electric  eleva- 
tors and  conveyors  for  stacking,  loading  and  conveying  grain  to  the  ships'  holds. 
Provision  is  made  for  both  oil  and  coal  bunkering  of  steamers  so  that  they  need 
not  move  from  their  original  berths. 

PROPOSED  BULK  HANDLING  OF  WHEAT 

The  .equipment  of  Fremantle  for  handling  and  shipping  wheat  in  bulk  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  harbour  trust  for  some  time.  Several  pro- 
posals— including  one  from  a  Montreal  company  of  elevator  engineers — have 
been  considered  for  bringing  about  the  installation  of  this  time-  and  labour- 
saving  method,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  decided.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
wheat  production  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  both  country  and  terminal  elevators  will  be  necessary 
for  the  speedy  handling  of  exports,  not  only  at  Fremantle,  but  also  at  the  ports 
of  Geraldton  (in  the  north),  Albany  (in  the  south),  and  Esperance  (in  the  south- 
east of  the  state) . 

GOLD  FIELDS  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  Mundaring  weir,  26  miles  inland  from  Perth,  is  considered  to  have 
been  an  engineering  feat  remarkably  daring  in  conception  and  crowned  with 
success  in  execution.  The  length  of  the  water  mains  is  1,483  miles  and  the 
capital  cost  totals  £3,640,000. 

This  scheme,  completed  in  1903,  is  unique  in  more  than  one  respect.  The 
weir  across  the  Helene  river,  at  a  point  where  the  distance  between  the  banks  is 
760  feet,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  overflow  weir  in  existence.  The  surplus  water 
flows  directly  over  the  weir  crest  and  down  the  solid  concrete  face  of  the  wall 
to  the  river,  100  feet  below.  The  capacity  of  the  Mundaring  reservoir  is 
4.600,000,000  gallons,  and  its  daily  output  5,000,000  gallons.  The  main  service 
reservoir  from  which  the  gold  field  towns  are  supplied  is  situated  351  miles  from 
Mundaring,  and  at  an  altitude  1,200  feet  above  that  of  the  last-named  locality. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  pump  daily  a  quantity  of  5,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  weighing  approximately  22,300  tons,  over  a  distance  of  351  miles,  and 
to  raise  it  1,200  feet.  This  is  done  by  means  of  eight  pumping  stations  along 
the  principal  main,  the  diameter  of  which  is  2  feet  6  inches.  In  addition  to 
supplying  the  gold  fields  districts,  the  pipe  line  is  now  being  largely  used  for 
supplying  water  for  the  domestic  requirements  of  settlers  and  towns  en  route. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN   WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

In  the  years  of  the  great  rush  to  the  gold  fields  thousands  of  men  passed 
through  country  then  believed  to  be  worthless  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  At  that  time  practically  all  wheat  and  flour  was  imported  from  the 
eastern  states.  To-day,  over  much  of  this  country,  vast  fields  of  grain  are  being 
harvested  every  year.  In  1927,  Western  Australia  produced  over  35,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  admittedly  not  a  large  production  for  such  an  immense  area, 
but  in  that  year  it  exceeded  that  of  any  other  state,  while  its  land  settlement 
has  only  been  a  development  of  comparatively  recent  years.  Many  young 
farmers  from  the  eastern  states  are  settling  in  the  west  where  land  is  cheap,  and 
the  Government  renders  industrious  men  financial  assistance  upon  easy  terms. 
Much  of  the  new  land  now  being  brought  under  cultivation  is  only  ploughed 
to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  superphosphates  and  other  phos- 
phatic  fertilizers  are  largely  used  to  increase  the  wheat  crop. 

Owing  to  its  immense  area — one-third  of  the  Commonwealth — it  is  obvious 
that  primary  production  is  by  no  means  confined  to  wheat,  for  Western  Aus- 
tralian fruits  (raisins,  currants,  grapes,  oranges,  peaches,  and  apples)  have 
already  an  established  quality  reputation.  Being  nearer  to  London,  growers 
here  have  an  advantage  of  some  ten  days  over  those  in  the  eastern  states  in 
exporting  to  the  principal  oversea  market. 

In  the  north  are  huge  areas  devoted  to  cattle  stations,  mostly  obtained  for 
a  pepper-corn  leasehold  rental  from  the  Crown,  and  some  of  the  finest  wool  is 
being  grown  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  state  is 
now  experiencing  a  great  forward  movement  destined  to  place  her  in  a  fore- 
most position  as  a  producer  of  primary  products. 

PROPOSED  SETTLEMENT  OF  FARMS 

The  Commonwealth  Development  and  Migration  Commission  has  now 
under  consideration  a  scheme  for  opening  up  and  settling  about  8,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Western  Australia.  The  commission  has 
available  a  joint  grant  of  £150,000  from  the  British  and  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ments for  preliminary  work,  such  as  surveys,  roads  and  water  exploitation. 
Before  the  end  of  1928  it  is  anticipated  that  a  comprehensive  report  will  be 
made  concerning  this  projected  settlement  of  some  3,500  farms,  each  of  about 
1.500  acres.  It  is  stated  that  some  sections  are  specially  suitable  for  wheat, 
while  other  sections  will  be  devoted  to  wool  production.  If  the  report  of  the 
commission  is  favourable,  the  State  Government  of  Western  Australia  pro- 
poses obtaining  £4,000,000  under  the  Empire  settlement  scheme,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  initial  expenditure^  with  the  additional  cost  of  construction  of 
600  miles  of  railway  and  some  6,000  miles  of  roads,  will  approximate  £8,000,000 
(or  £1  per  acre). 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  TIMBER  PRODUCTION 

The  forests  of  Western  Australia  yield  quite  a  variety  of  woods,  highly 
regarded  for  their  strength,  durability,  and  beauty.  Pre-eminent  among  the 
trees  of  the  state  for  such  qualities  are  the  jarrah  and  karri.  A  great 
belt  of  jarrah  100  miles  wide  extends  for  a  distance  of  350  miles.  Jarrah  is  in 
great  demand  for  piles  in  wharf  building,  and,  being  impervious  to  the  ravages 
of  white  ants,  for  railway  sleepers  and  street  paving.  It  is  also  popular  for 
boat-building,  fencing,  and  makes  beautiful  furniture  capable  of  taking  an 
exquisite  polish — not  dissimilar  to  mahogany.  Karri  is  a  heavy,  dense,  and 
tough  timber — not  so  easily  worked  as  jarrah — which  is  used  for  wharf  decking, 
bridge  building,  planking,  and  heavy  wagon  spokes,  felloes,  and  shafts.  Both 
these  trees  reach  great  heights — the  jarrah  up  to  300  feet  with  a  clear  length 
of  180  feet — and  are  well  known  in  the  world's  principal  timber  markets.  Being 
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heavy  and  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  the'  chief  timbers  of  Western  Australia 
are  unsuitable  for  domestic  requirements;  hence  Douglas  fir  and  other  woods 
are  imported,  but  this  trade  is  as  yet  of  comparatively  unimportant  dimensions. 

In  1926-27  the  exports  of  undressed  timber  from  Western  Australia  were 
102,681,600  superficial  feet  to  the  value  of  £1,088,000,  while  the  total  imports 
of  timber  were  only  £70,840  in  value. 

THE  TRADING  OUTLOOK 

Western  Australia  has,  undoubtedly,  entered  upon  a  period  of  active 
development  of  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources.  Many  interviews  with 
leading  business  men  demonstrated  their  spirit  of  optimism  and  faith  in  the 
state's  future.  At  the  moment  there  is  no  part  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which 
the  prospects  of  material  advancement  hold  out  greater  inducement.  Land  is 
cheap  and  good  seasons  have  been  experienced  for  many  years,  though — as  in 
other  countries — there  are  difficulties  which  the  settler  has  to  meet.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  wheat  growers  to  use  considerable  quantities  (depending  upon  the  soil) 
of  superphosphates  in  order  to  obtain  an  average  crop.  The  net  cost  of  super- 
phosphates containing  22  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  £4  16s.  6d.  ($23.48) 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  at  Perth,  plus  inland  railway  freight.  Besides  this,  there 
is  the  cost  of  fencing,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  imperative  to  surround  entire 
farms  with  rabbit-proof  netting  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  and  other  pests. 

Canadian  farm  tractors,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  much 
in  evidence  in  Western  Australia.  Branch  houses  and  agencies,  under  capable 
management,  are  responsible  for  the  substantial  hold  that  "  made  in  Canada  " 
farming  equipment  has  taken  in  the  trade  of  the  state.  With  rapidly  increasing 
land  settlement,  there  should  be  considerable  expansion  in  this  demand,  which 
is  carefully  studied  by  importers.  Canadian  newsprint  and  some  other  lines  of 
paper  were  in  evidence  in  both  Perth  and  Fremantle.  Canned  salmon  from 
British  Columbia;  pianos  and  players,  electric  stoves,  electrical  sundries,  motor 
car  chassis,  cyanide  of  potassium,  etc.,  from  Ontario;  and  rubber  footwear  from 
Quebec  were  noted  in  visits  to  leading  importers.  Particulars  of  Canadian 
sources  of  supply  of  numerous  lines  of  manufactures  were  supplied  to  distribut- 
ing houses,  the  majority  of  whom  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  their  require- 
ments, as  far  as  possible,  from  within  the  Empire  and  not  least  from  a  sister 
dominion. 

SHIPPING  CARGO  TO  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

From  Canadian  ports  there  are  three  lines  of  steamers  by  which  cargo  can 
be  shipped  to  Fremantle,  W.A.:  by  the  Canadian  National  steamers  and  those 
of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  from  Atlantic  ports,  and  by  the  mail 
and  cargo  steamers  of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Line  from  Vancouver,  but — 
in  each  instance — with  the  important,  qualification  that  neither  of  these  routes 
mean  direct  shipments  to  Western  Australian  ports.  Rarely  do  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  steamers  proceed  beyond  Adelaide,  and  this  means  the  extra  cost  of 
transhipment  to  Fremantle — a  distance  of  1,360  miles.  Further,  the  Royal 
Mail  steamers  from  Vancouver  make  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  their  terminal  port,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  transhipment  from  Sydney  to  Fremantle — 2,150  miles — 
increases  the  transit  charges  to  such  an  extent  that  frequently  the  landed  cost 
of  the  goods  (exclusive  of  British  Columbia  production)  places  them  outside 
competition.  There  are,  however,  some  lines  of  steamers  leaving  New  York, 
proceeding  through  the  Panama  canal  and — via  ports — discharging  at  Fremantle. 
This  is  a  route  not  popular  with  importers  in  Western  Australia,  because  of  delay 
caused  at  the  frequent  ports  of  call  en  route.  They  prefer,  if  possible,  direct 
shipments  (via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  on  steamers  which  make  Fremantle 
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the  first  port  of  call,  rather  than  by  those  discharging  first  at  eastern  Australian 
ports.  It  must  be  stressed  that  rarely  are  the  latter  sailings  available  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  some  companies  regularly  load  steamers  at  New  York 
for  (1)  Brisbane,  (2)  Sydney,  (3)  Melbourne,  (4)  Adelaide,  and  make  Fre- 
mantle  the  fifth  and  final  port  of  discharge.  Particulars  concerning  steamers 
available  for  shipping  cargo  from  New  York  to  Fremantle  (thus  avoiding 
transhipment  charges)  may  be  readily  obtained  on  application  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
furnish  data  relative  to  departures  and  rates  of  freight. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  PAPER  MARKET 

Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  25,  1928. — According  to  the  trade  and  shipping  statistics 
published  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  of  all  kinds  into  the  Saorstat  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1927,  amounted  in  value  to  £1,098,104,  the  bulk  of  which  origin- 
ated in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  valued  at  £669,156  and  £98,502, 
respectively.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  total  imports  increased  by 
£60,870,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  decreased  by  £9,691,  and  from  Northern 
Ireland  by  £2,988.  The  balance  of  the  imports,  valued  at  £330,446,  came  from 
European  countries  and  from  Canada,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  (those  for  1926  being  given  in  parentheses),  European  imports  increased 
substantially,  while  those  from  Canada  show  a  decrease:  Sweden,  £120,206 
(£97,848);  'Germany,  £99,345  (£83.403 >;  Holland,  £44,176  (£31,912);  Bel- 
gium, £16,719  (£10,060);  Norwav,  £14,561  (£8,078);  Finland,  £11,138  (£7,291); 
and  Canada,  £6,536  (£10,793). 

NATURE  OF  IMPORTS 

Under  commodity  headings  imports  of  printing  paper  of  all  kinds  reached 
the  highest  figure,  viz.,  £313,521,  as  compared  with  £285,893  for  the  previous 
year.  Great  Britain  supplied  £129,185  and  Northern  Ireland  £29,837,  decreases 
from  the  previous  year  of  £19,038  and  £3,453,  respectively.  Imports  of  this 
commodity  from  other  European  countries  were  valued  as  follows:  Sweden, 
£91,384,  as  compared  with  £78,789  for  1926;  Germany,  £37,020,  as  compared 
with  £1U92;  Holland,  £11,081,  as  compared  with  £9,249;  and  Norway,  £9,267, 
as  compared  with  £1,012. 

The  value  of  total  imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  reached  £171,583, 
the  1926  figure  having  been  £168,043.  As  in  the  previous  item,  imports  from  Great 
Britain  declined,  the  figure  for  1926  being  £63,107,  as  compared  with  £55,256 
for  1927.  Imports  from  Northern  Ireland  remained  almost  unchanged  at 
£10,020,  while  those  from  Sweden  increased  from  £17,328  to  £25,058,  and  from 
Holland,  from  £7,334  to  £13,966;  Belgium's  figure  decreased  from  £6,810  to 
£4,375  and  Germany's  from  £50,151  to  £47,219. 

Writing  paper  in  large  sheets  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £24,204,  as  com- 
pared with  £21,720  in  1926,  and  came  almost  wholly  from  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Vegetable  parchment  and  greaseproof  paper  imports  totalled 
£43,994,  £15,393  worth  having  come  from  Great  Britain  and  £12,344  worth  from 
Belgium,  the  balance  not  being  accounted  for  in  the  trade  statistics.  Total 
imports  of  paper  hangings  were  valued  at  £65,897,  Great  Britain  accounting  for 
£63,618  and  Northern  Ireland  for  £1,953.  Of  the  £15,463  worth  of  millboard 
and  strawboard  imported,  £2,620  came  from  Great  Britain  and  £12,562  from 
Holland. 

The  remaining  items  included  in  the  returns  under  the  heading  "  Paper  and 
cardboard  "  came  almost  exclusively  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
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and  were  as  follows:  envelopes,  tiotepaper  and  pads,  £49,086;  manuscript  book.-;, 
£22,568;  other  descriptions,  £108,062;  paper  bags,  £42,455;  boxes  and  cartons, 
£81,881;  playing  cards,  £3,731;  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  n.e.i.,  £121,593. 

Of  the  £30,926  worth  of  cardboard  and  pasteboard  imported,  £16,152  worth 
originated  in  Great  Britain  and  £5,013  in  Canada. 


PAPEK  MAKING  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

The  only  paper  mill  of  any  importance  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  the  Swift- 
brook  Paper  Mill  at  Saggart,  county  of  Dublin,  which  was  reopened  early  this 
year  after  having  been  closed  down  for  a  period  of  two  years.  This  mill  pro- 
duces principally  writing  and  ledger  paper.  Application  has  been  made  by  the 
Paper  and  Paper  Bag  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  33^  per  cent  on  packing  and  wrapping 
papers,  white  and  tinted  cardboard,  folding  boxboards  and  ticket  papers.  Should 
the  application  prove  successful,  it  is  anticipated  that  another  County  Dublin 
paper  mill  which  has  been  closed  down  for  some  time  will  recommence  opera- 
tions. 

The  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  just  made 
available  under  the  Statistics  (Census  of  Production)  Orders,  a  report  on  the 
paper  making  and  manufactured  stationery  industry  in  the  Free  State.  Returns 
were  received  from  sixteen  factories  or  works  in  the  Saorstat  at  which  paper 
making  and  stationery  manufacture  were  carried  on.  The  following  table  showTs 
the  quantities  and  net  selling  values  of  the  products  made  in  1926  by  these 
establishments : — 

Vet 

Product —  Quantity     Selling  Value 

Tons  £ 

Paper — 

Packing  and  wrapping  paper,  unglazed   370  3,691 

Stationery — 

Envelopes,  notepaper  and  pads   180  33,013 

Manuscript  books  (including  account  books,  notebooks, 

exercise  books,  etc.)   255  14,637 

Paper  bags   632  23,689 

Boxes  and  cartons  of  paper  and  cardboard  (including 

folding  boxes)   1,315  61,162 

All  other  products,  value  only   113 

Job  and  general  printing  for  the  trade;  amount  received  for  work  1,427 

Total   137,732 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  August  31,  1928. — In  general,  conditions  throughout  the  Midlands, 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  have  improved  but  slightly  during  the  past 
month.  The  continuance  of  fine  weather  has  enabled  retailers  to  move  most  of 
their  surplus  stocks  and  fall  buying  has  commenced,  although  as  yet  consider- 
able caution  is  being  exercised. 

BIRMINGHAM 

As  usual,  just  before  the  annual  August  bank  holiday,  a  general  slacken- 
ing in  nearly  all  industries  was  reported.  Exports,  however,  retained  a  fair 
standard.  The  protective  duty  placed  on  foreign  hollow-ware  imported  into 
this  country  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt,  as  the  stocks  which  were  brought 
in  prior  to  the  imposition  of  this  duty  were  too  considerable  for  immediate 
disposal  and  as  yet  comparison  is  impossible.  Four  months  ago  a  duty  of  33^ 
per  cent  was  imposed  on  foreign  buttons.  Its  results  are  being  made  evident 
in  the  gradual  improvement  of  this  trade  which  is  now  in  a  better  position  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years. 
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Manufacturers  in  this  area  are  facing  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  who 
formerly  were  constant  buyers  of  British  goods  are  to-day  manufacturing  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  in  some  cases,  even  for  export.  This  is  felt,  for 
instance,  in  the  metallic  bedstead  trade.  The  home  market  has  greatly 
decreased  because  of  the  growing  preference  for  wooden  bedsteads.  Argen- 
tina at  one  time  was  one  of  Birmingham's  best  customers;  to-day  Argentina 
manufacturers  supply  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand.  The  same 
is  true  in  other  industries. 

The  recommencement  of  business  after  the  Bank  holiday  is  general, 
although  still  slightly  relaxed.  Export  trade  continues  to  show  improvement 
and  interest  is  being  taken  in  a  few  orders  for  steel  from  Continental  sources 
where  prices  have  increased.  Several  good  contracts  for  rolling  stock  for  the 
French  railroads  have  been  secured. 

The  pig  iron  producers  report  no  improvement,  but  prospects  for  brighter 
conditions  in  the  fall  are  held  out.  The  blast  furnaces  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
sufferers.   At  the  end  of  July,  ten  furnaces  were  shut  down. 

Birmingham  is  embarking  upon  a  huge  drainage  project  which  will  cost 
considerably  over  $5,500,000.  A  deep  level  sewer  which  will  be  approximately 
14  miles  long,  to  carry  about  17,516  cubic  feet  per  minute,  has  been  adopted  for 
the  scheme  which  will  drain  a  total  of  some  38,306  acres.  This  should  afford 
work  for  a  great  number  of  hands  and  will  at  the  same  time  necessitate  the 
placing  of  orders  which  will  come  at  an  opportune  moment  to  Birmingham 
manufacturers  of  such  equipment  as  is  required. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  COVENTRY 

In  the  Wolverhampton  area  there  is  considerable  agitation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  heavy  trades  of  South  Staffordshire.  Opinions  vary  greatly;  some 
contend  that  to  prevent  the  free  buying  of  steel  would  bring  disastrous  results 
in  this  industry.  By  August  2  unemployment  figures  had  reached  the  5,000 
mark.  The  tube  trade  which  for  months  has  been  the  brightest  spot  in  this  dis- 
trict has  fallen  off,  although  continental  supplies  continue  to  arrive.  The  elec- 
trical plant  manufacturers  and  building  trades  report  good  business  and  as  these 
plants  demand  very  diverse  supplies  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  their 
prosperity  is  reflected  in  many  of  the  dependent  industries.  The  manufacture  of 
rubber  tires  in  this  area  is  expanding,  and  is  far  in  excess  of  even  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  which  were  expressed  some  time  ago. 

The  motor  trade  in  the  Coventry  area  is  now  extremely  quiet.  The  business 
contracted  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  satisfactory  and  manufacturers  in  the 
light  car  trade,  which  depends  so  much  upon  a  large  volume  of  sales  and  rapid 
turnover,  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  orders  taken.  The  motor  cycle 
trade  continues  to  enjoy  prosperous  times,  and  English  models  are  becoming 
even  more  popular  in  export  markets.  Unemployment  in  this  area  has  reached 
the  10,000  limit. 

NORTHAMPTON  AND  LEICESTER 

The  warm  weather  gave  a  slight  spurt  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  but  most 
factories  are  working  on  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  month  orders  were  coming 
in  very  slowly  and  cautiously  for  fall  goods,  but  most  manufacturers  feel  quite 
confident  of  a  return  to  good  conditions  by  November  at  the  latest.  Export  trade 
has  been  very  good  for  the  six  months  ending  July  31,  when  7,633,080  pairs 
valued  at  £3,011,451  were  exported,  as  against  6,069,000  valued  at  £2,500,080  for 
the  same  period  in  1927. 

Leicester  is  still  suffering  from  the  worst  conditions  ever  reported  in  the 
history  of  that  area.  The  knitting  trade,  which  is  its  mainstay,  is  hard  hit.  The 
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first  of  the  autumn  trade  commenced  about  August  25  and  wafi  Ik  raided  by  a 
flood  of  foreign  goods  which  undersell  most  drastically  those  of  home  manu- 
facture.   Overseas  departments  report  only  fair  trade. 


SOUTH  WALES 

During  the  middle  of  August  there  was  a  general  increase  in  activity  #  of 
steam  coal,  with  some  very  good  contracts  for  locomotive  coal  from  the  Egyptian 
Government.  This,  however,  was  not  maintained,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  industry  had  slipped  back  to  its  former  position.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
relapse  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  stormy  weather  which  once  more  held  back 
shipping. 

An  indication  of  the  times  through  which  South  Wales  has  been  passing 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  eighty  pits  with  an  output  of  200,000  tons  per 
week,  employing  34,000  men,  have  been  closed  for  some  time  and  it  appears  likely 
that  still  others  will  follow  suit.  This  of  course  is  reflected  on  shop  keepers  who 
are  compelled  to  give  credit,  which  in  many  cases  represents  an  absolute  loss. 
South  Wales,  and  in  fact  all  the  coal  producing  centres  of  the  country,  are  wait- 
ing hopefully  for  the  announcement  of  the  prime  minister  that  coal  freight  rates 
are  to  be  lowered  (as  a  part  of  the  budget  scheme),  particularly  where  the  coal 
is  intended  for  export,  for  foreign  bunkering,  and  for  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 

After  some  months  of  prosperous  times,  the  South  Wales  tinplate  industry 
received  a  setback.  On  August  1  prices  were  as  low  as  18s.  ($4.38)  per  box 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  had  dropped  still  lower.  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  month  prices  again  advanced  and  hardened  at  18s.  1-Jd.  ($4.41)  with 
good  orders  coming  in  steadily,  both  for  home  consumption  and  from  abroad. 


BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  in  Birmingham  and  Leicester  show  a  decrease  during  the 
month  of  July.  This  is  only  to  be  expected  considering  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  industries  of  those  two  centres  and  in  view  of  the  annual  bank  holiday 
held  in  August.  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  has  enjoyed  an  increase  which  is 
duplicated  in  only  one  other  centre  of  England,  all  others  showing  decreases 
ranging  from  2  per  cent  to  24  per  cent.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
bank  clearings  as  published: — 

Percentage  Aggregate  Weekly- 

Month  of  July  Increase  or     June,  Totals  to  Aug.  18. 

1927  1928  Decrease        1928  1927  1928 

Birmingham.     ..    11,283,000       11.059,000       -1.9       11.601,000         85,030.300  S8.376.500 

Bristol   5,301.000         5,522.000       +4.1         5.117,000         38.242,000  39.811,000 

Leicester   4,104,000         4,084,000       —0.4         3,567,000         26,833.500  28,663,800 

20,688,000    '    20,665,000  20,285,000       150,105,800  156,851,300 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Each  report  of  the  unemployment  in  the  different  centres  of  this  territory 
states  that  "  Employment  during  July  was  bad  and  shows  a  further  decline.'' 
In  many  cases,  this  is  merely  a  seasonal  falling-off  and  will  show  improvement 
in  August.  Leicester  and  South  Wales,  however,  cannot  look  for  any  relief  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  following  figures  as  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  indicate  the  condition  of  affairs: — 

Number  Total  Percentage 

of  employed  Number  Increase+  or  Decrease  — 

registered  Unemployed  as  compared  with 

July,  1927  July  28,  1928  Last  Year  Last  Month 

807,100  60,532  +1.8  +0.1 

1,733,280  209,726  +3.8  +1.0 

607,580  148,264  +5.4  +3.3 


South  West  (Bristol)  . 
Midlands  (Birmingham) 
Wales  
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND   SOUTH  WALES   HAY  TRADE 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  4,  1928. — Expectations  for  the  hay  crop  in  the  west  of 
England  and  South  Wales  which  were  held  in  May  have  been  realized.  Although 
the  crop  may  be  placed  at  a  little  below  average  for  quantity  the  quality  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Canadian  exporters  of  hay  may  expect 
a  fair  amount  of  the  business  this  year  if  their  prices  remain  approximately  the 
same  as  those  ruling  in  1927.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  demand  for 
imported  hay  will  be  from  60  to  75  per  cent  what  it  was  last  year.  The  increased 
activities  of  the  collieries,  which  represent  the  major  demand  for  hay,  account 
in  part  for  the  fact  that  although  there  is  a  good  English  crop  the  demand  for 
Canadian  supplies  will  be  steady. 

■  PRICES 

At  the  moment  English  hay  (old)  is  being  offered  in  the  stack  at  50s. 
($12.16)  per  ton  and  as  high  as  60s.  ($14.60)  for  prime  stocks.  Futures  are 
higher  because  of  an  anticipated  increase  in  freight  rates.  The  prices  ruling  are 
from  85s.  ($20.67)  to  90s.  ($21.89)  f.o.b.  Cardiff,  as  against  82s.  6d.  ($20.06) 
in  1927.  New  English  hay  is  being  offered  fairly  freely  at  the  present  time, 
although  the  tendency  is  for  the  English  farmers  to  hold  their  supplies  until 
October.  Prime  rye  grass  and  clover  mixture  are  being  bought  at  as  low  at  84s. 
($20.43)  in  the  stack  but  a  fair  average  price  would  be  from  110s.  ($26.76)  to 
120s.  ($29.20). 

Hay  importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian  stocks  should  be  offered 
at  from  70s.  ($17.03)  to  75s.  ($18.25)  c.i.f.  Cardiff  for  ordinary  grade,  and 
75s.  ($18.25)  to  80s.  ($19.46)  for  very  finest  quality.  Owing  to  the  precarious 
condition  of  the  consumers  there  is  a  much  greater  risk  attendant  upon  this 
business,  and  importers  feel  that  there  should  be  a  wider  margin  of  profit  to 
compensate  for  this  risk. 

Irish  hay  continues  to  be  imported  and  at  present  is  selling  at  llfs.  6d. 
($2.79)  below  Canadian  supplies.  Irish  hay,  however,  is  not  considered  equal 
in  quality  to  Canadian  hay  and  will  never  enjoy  the  same  popularity. 

From  reports  received  in  this  office  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  some 
Canadian  exporters  to  deal  direct  with  consumers  or  commission  agents  and  to 
ignore  the  long-established  importers,  a  policy  which  may  react  unfavourably 
upon  Canadian  firms.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  when  it  is 
most  advisable  to  deal  through  accredited  importers  who  accept  the  risk  of 
securing  payment  from  the  consumers. 

If,  through  lack  of  shipping  space  or  for  other  reasons  shipments  are  not 
forwarded  according  to  contract,  a  good  practice  is  to  meet  the  original  con- 
signee as  regards  additional  costs  to  him  arising  from  this  condition,  rather 
than  to  sell  on  the  open  market  for  the  best  price  obtainable. 

QUALITY 

Next  to  the  best  English  hay,  Canadian  hay  enjoys  the  preference  in  this 
market.  The  finest  English  hay  is  used  extensively  by  the  racing  stables  and 
it  is  only  when  there  is  a  marked  shortage  that  Canadian  hay  is  used.  The 
most  popular  mixture  for  this  purpose  is  rye  grass  and  clover,  with  a  prepond- 
erance of  rye  grass,  which  has  sold  at  as  high  as  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton.  This 
exceptionally  high  price  was  paid  by  racing  stables  who  will  pay  great  prem- 
iums to  secure  the  English  mixture  of  rye  grass  and  clover. 

Canadian  supplies  coming  in  at  present  are  classed  as  of  "  fair  average 
quality  "  and  it  is  stated  that  too  much  "  soft  "  is  being  included.  Clover  hay 
is  graded  top  in  this  country  and  Canadian  sales  would  be  very  much  better 
if  from  40  to  50  per  cent  clover  was  used  in  the  mixture  instead  of,  as  at  the 
present  time,  a  small  proportion  of  clover  and  a  preponderance  of  timothy. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  Sept.  4,  1928. — Business  has  been  quiet  during  the  past  month 
with  production  greatly  curtailed,  due  to  the  holiday  season.  Some  increase 
in  activity  is  now  evident,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  of  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  immediate  future,  although  the  coming  reduction 
in  railway  freight  rates  on  coal  for  export  and  on  iron  and  steel  should  eventu- 
ally have  a  beneficial  effect. 

The  cotton  industry  is  at  present  mainly  interested  in  the  raw  cotton 
market.  The  official  estimate  of  the  American  crop  at  14,291,000  bales  caused 
a  sudden  rise  in  prices  which  was  not  maintained,  as  it  was  believed  here 
that,  providing  weather  conditions  were  favourable,  the  crop  would  be  consider- 
ably larger.  The  average  price  which  has  been  paid  for  American  cotton  this 
year  is  about  lOd.  per  pound  as  compared  with  6id.  in  1926.  The  warm  weather 
which  has  prevailed  this  summer  has  brought  an  increase  in  the  home  demand 
for  both  fine  and  coarse  counts,  and  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  export  trade 
is  the  growing  demand  from  China.  Figures  for  July  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  show  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  exports 
of  yarn  and  300  per  cent  in  exports  of  cloth  to  China. 

The  wool  textile  industry  in  the  West  Riding  is  in  a  difficult  position  at 
present.  The  labour  situation  is  unsettled  and  employers  are  demanding  an 
immediate  cut  in  the  wages  of  operatives.  It  is  stated  that  a  piece  which  cost 
20s.  to  weave  before  the  war  now  costs  41s.  9d.  The  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Textile  Trade  Unions  recently  stated  that  five  out  of  every  six 
workers  at  Osett  were  unemployed  while  Dewsbury  and  Batley  workers  were 
averaging  not  more  than  32  hours  per  week.  Raw  wool  prices  are  still  rela- 
tively above  what  can  be  secured  for  tops  and  yarns,  although  they  opened 
the  new  season  in  Australia  at  5  to  74  per  cent  below  June  prices. 

Although  no  important  new  orders  for  ships  are  reported  for  northeast 
coast  yards,  conditions  are  generally  favourable  in  both  the  shipbuilding  and 
the  engineering  trades.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  ordered  during 
the  past  two  months  are  for  foreign  owners.  Freedom  from  labour  disputes 
which  permits  of  guarantee  of  early  delivery  and  good  workmanship  appear  to 
more  than  offset  the  lower  prices  tendered  by  foreign  firms  in  competition  with 
British  shipyards. 

The  buildings  for  the  northeast  coast  exhibition  are  under  construction, 
the  main  buildings  being  almost  completed.  This  important  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October, 
1929. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  cutlery  industry  recently, 
after  the  dull  business  experienced  since  early  in  July.  The  new  Order  in 
Council,  which  is  to  be  issued,  requiring  the  marking  of  imported  cutlery  with 
indication  of  origin,  should  considerably  improve  the  position  of  the  industry 
in  the  home  market. 

COAL  MARKET  IN  SPAIN 

The  proposed  syndicate  of  coal  dealers  and  importers  at  Barcelona  has 
come  into  being  with  the  publication  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  July  8  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Decree  No.  1180,  dated  July  7. 

By  virtue  of  the  agreement  with  coal  owners,  no  new  coal  merchants  may 
establish  themselves  in  Barcelona;  in  return,  the  syndicate's  present  members 
promise  to  purchase  60  per  cent  of  Spanish  coal  to  40  per  cent  of  foreign.  This 
will  probably  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  foreign  importations  of  coal  to  this 
district.  Other  districts  in  which  similar  syndicates  have  been  sanctioned  are 
Santander,  Santona,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  and  Seville. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927* 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 
VI 

Imported  Commodities — Continued 

SILK 

Kingston,  August  29,  1928. — Broadstuffs. — The  increased  purchasing  power 
cf  the  Jamaican  people  and  the  higher  standard  of  living  that  prevailed  in  1927 
is  evidenced  by  an  excess  of  over  £31,000  in  the  total  value  of  importations 
cf  these  luxury  goods  during  that  year  as  compared  with  the  total  for  1926. 
In  the  former  period  imports  aggregated  £86,997  from  all  sources,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplying  £48,370;  Japan.  £16,252;  the  United  States,  £4,556;  France, 
£4,338;  and  Switzerland,  £2,137.  Much  of  the  importation  from  England  bene- 
fited by  the  preferential  tariff  (15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  general  rate  being 
20  per  cent)  as  the  manufacturing  cost  represented  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  articles  in  their  finished  state. 

Other  Manufactures. — A  small  trade,  worth  £5,044  in  1927  as  against  £3,317 
in  1926.  In  the  former  year  importations  from  Canada  amounted  to  £1,608  in 
value  and  those  from  the  United  States  to  £1,837,  the  remainder  of  the  business 
being  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Under 
this  head  are  included  silk  stockings  and  other  articles  of  ladies'  attire,  which 
have  become  very  popular  in  Jamaica  during  the  past  few  years.  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  was  only  £11  in  1926.  If  representatives  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Jamaica  a  little  more  frequently,  the 
increase  would  probably  have  been  even  more  marked. 

SOAP 

Toilet.— Imports  in  1927  totalled  180,787  pounds,  valued  at  £11,493— an 
increase,  as  compared  with  1926,  of  roughly  15,000  pounds  in  weight  and  £1,200 
in  value.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  in  1927,  69,163  pounds  worth  £4,193; 
the  United  States,  54,386  pounds  worth  £4,153;  and  Canada,  50,222  pounds 
worth  £2,739.  Competition  in  this  business  is  very  keen,  and  much  newspaper 
and  other  advertising  is  done.  In  the  past  few  years  one  or  two  well-known 
American  manufacturers  have  turned  over  their  Jamaican  business  to  their 
Canadian  factories,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  preferential  tariff.  Imports  from 
Canada  were  19,314  pounds  in  1924,  29,952  pounds  in  1925,  37,933  pounds  in 
1926. 

Laundry. — Imports  of  this  commodity  for  1927  showed  an  increase  of 
780,000  pounds  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  This  business  is  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  a  group  of  English  manufacturers,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  selling  to  Jamaica.  In  1927,  of  a  total  of  6,680,457  pounds  of  laundry 
soap,  valued  at  £117,261,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  5,375,283  pounds  worth 
£94,359;  the  United '  States,  1,176,514  pounds  worth  £20,638;  and  Canada  the 
small  remainder. 

This  is  another  of  the  articles  against  which  the  corresponding  local  indus- 
try was  given  additional  tariff  protection  last  December.  Prior  to  that  date 
the  Jamaican  import  duties  on  laundry  soaps  were,  per  100  pounds,  2s.  6d. 
preferential  and  3s.  4d.  general.  These  rates  were  then  raised  to  3s.  6d.  and 
4s.  8d.  respectively,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  local  manufacture  of 
soap,  except  by  licensed  persons,  and  empowering  the  Governor  to  prescribe 
conditions  of  manufacture.  (This  power  has  not  yet  been  exercised.)  There 
are  already  one  or  two  factories  in  existence,  making  soap  from  cocoanut  oil; 

*  The  sixth  of  a  series;  previous  instalments  were  published  in  No.  1280  (August  11), 
No.  1282  (August  25),  No.  1283  (September  1),  No.  1284  (September  8),  and  No.  1285  (Sep- 
tember 15). 
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their  output  has  been  almost  trebled  since  this  tariff  amendment  Other  fac- 
tories will  probably  be  established  in  time.  Incidentally,  however,  imported 
soap  is  cheaper  in  Jamaica  to-day  than  before  the  duties  were  raised.  A  long 
time  must  elapse  before  local  production  can  make  any  considerable  inroad  into 
the  import  trade;  meanwhile  the  Government  benefits  from  the  higher  duti 

SPIRITS 

The  total  value  of  importations  under  this  head  is  quite  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  colony's  total  import  trade,  but  Canada  secures  very  little  of 
the  business.  The  chief  type  of  potable  spirit  imported  into  Jamaica  is  whisky. 
In  1927  a  total  of  30,129  gallons  of  this  spirit  valued  at  £37,979  was  brought  in, 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  2,582  gallons  from 
Canada  worth  £3,254.  Canada's  share  in  1926  (of  a  total  of  19,313  gallons 
worth  £24,844)  was  only  128  gallons  worth  £165.  The  whisky  trade  in  Jamaica 
is  essentially  a  luxury  one,  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  The  poorer  people 
are  partial  to  rum,  which  is  fairly  cheap  and  very  plentiful.  However,  the 
Jamaican  people  as  a  whole  are  remarkably  temperate;  prosecutions  for 
drunkenness  are  very  rare,  although  Kingston  has  some  hundreds  of  retail  liquor 
establishments,  which  seem  to  be  open  most  of  the  time.  A  great  number  of 
Scotch  whisky  distillers  have  local  agents,  and  much  advertising  is  done. 
Imports  of  brandy,  gin,  and  spirituous  compounds  are  likewise  considerable,  but 
as  they  are  of  no  particular  interest  from  the  Canadian  viewpoint,  details  are 
omitted.  Only  relatively  small  quantities  of  port,  sherry,  claret,  champagne, 
vermouth,  and  other  wines  are  imported. 

REFINED  SUGAR 

This  is  a  fairly  important  trade,  which  increased  considerably  in  1927, 
when  total  imports  were  2,240,304  pounds  valued  at  £21,603;  in  1926  the  total 
was  only  1,500,490  pounds  valued  at  £13,880.  Since  the  institution  (in  1922) 
of  tariff  preferences  between  Canada  and  Jamaica  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  Canada's  proportion  of  this  business.  In  1921  the  United  States  was 
represented  by  £19,297,  being  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  remainder  coming 
from  Costa  Rica  (a  few  extraordinary  shipments) ;  Canada's  share  was  then 
only  £21.  In  1927,  of  the  total  named  above,  Canada  supplied  91  per  cent  as 
regards  both  quantity  and  value,  her  shipments  to  Jamaica  being  2,044.754 
pounds  valued  at  £19,722.  The  United  States  was  then  represented  by  only 
182,876  pounds  worth  £1,760,  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Very  small 
supplies  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  1924 
the  United  States  supplied  Jamaica  with  refined  sugar  to  the  extent  of  975,172 
pounds  worth  £16,310,  and  in  1925  with  804,403  pounds  worth  £8,647  (the  great 
disparity  in  value  being  due  to  a  decline  in  the  world's  price  for  raw  sugar). 
In  1926,  however,  Jamaica  bought  from  the  United  States  only  168,800  pounds 
entered  at  £1,561.  As  regards  quantity,  Canada's  shipments  in  1925  (1,306.714 
pounds)  were  almost  double  those  of  1924.  Little  progress  was  made  in  1926, 
but  Jamaica's  importations  from  the  Dominion  in  1927  exceeded  those  in  1926 
by  roughly  722,000  pounds  in  weight  and  by  over  £7,000  in  value.  This  very 
gratifying  change  is  largely  attributable  to  tariff  preference. 

This  trade  is  essentially  a  luxury  one.  The  great  majority  of  the  Jamaican 
people  use  locally  produced  brown  centrifugal  or  muscovado  sugar;  and  large 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  prefer  "  new  "  sugar,  which  is  a  crude  article  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  molasses.  A  group  of  English  capitalists  have  just 
bought  lands  in  Kingston  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  sugar  refinery,  not  only 
to  supply  the  local  demand,  but  also  to  participate  in  the  export  trade.  The 
process  to  be  employed  is  the  "  Suchar  ",  which  has  been  tried  in  recent  years 
with  considerable  success  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Cuba.  This  process  aims  at  the 
production  of  refined  sugar  in  the  same  country  where  raw  sugar  is  made.  Of 
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this  the  writer  saw  much  evidence  during  a  visit  to  Cuba  last  year.  Its  forth- 
coming introduction  to  Jamaica  perhaps  presages  a  decline  in  the  import  trade 
in  refined  sugar. 

TEA 

Imports  of  tea  totalled  86,928  pounds  in  1927,  valued  at  £9,857,  Canada 
supplying  3,601  pounds  worth  £405.  The  remainder  came  from  Ceylon,  China, 
and  India.  This  is  chiefly  an  upper-class  trade;  the  peasantry  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  middle  class  prefer  coffee.  All  the  tea  imported  into  Jamaica  now 
pays  duty  under  the  general  tariff  (Is.  4d.  per  pound)  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Customs  Department,  manufacturers  in  England  and  Canada 
having  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  Jamaican  Customs  authorities  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  reconditioning  represent  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  article  to  entitle  it  to  preference. 

TOBACCO 

Cigarettes. — A  total  of  341,653  pounds  of  cigarettes  valued  at  £68,933  was 
brought  into  Jamaica  in  1927.  Except  for  1,486  pounds  from  Canada  worth 
£337,  these  importations  came  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only 
this  business,  but  also  the  local  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  is  under 
the  control  of  a  combine  with  world-wide  interests.  Considerable  quantities  of 
cigarettes  are  manufactured  in  the  island;  this  industry,  in  a  sense  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  large  production  of  cigars,  the  same  kind  of  tobacco  being  used 
in  each  case.  The  cigarettes  provide  a  convenient  means  of  utilizing  leaves 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  discarded.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  cigarettes  has  very  much  increased,  and  that  of  locally 
produced  cigarettes  has  correspondingly  declined.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  aid  the  local  industry  by  considerably  raising  the  then  very  low 
duties  on  cigarettes  imported  into  Jamaica;  nevertheless,  cigarettes  have  con- 
tinued to  come  in  from  England,  and  in  larger  quantities  from  year  to  year. 
In  1927  the  imports,  as  regards  quantity,  were  nearly  double  what  they  were 
in  1924.  In  December,  1927,  the  import  duties  were  still  further  increased, 
being  raised  from  6s.  per  pound  preferential  and  8s.  per  pound  general  to  8s. 
and  10s.  8d.  respectively.  At  the  time  of  writing  local  cigarette  factories  have 
trebled  their  output,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  some  decrease  in 
cigarette  importations  during  the  present  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  items,  the  Government  benefits  from  the  higher  duties. 

Imports  from  Canada  under  this  head  were  only  one-third  in  quantity  of 
what  they  were  in  1926.  It  seems  practically  impossible  for  manufacturers  out- 
side of  the  combine  to  participate  in  the  trade  to  any  extent. 

Pipe  Tobacco. — A  few  thousand  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco  were  imported  in 
1927,  as  in  former  years.  The  annual  value  of  this  trade  is  not  more  than 
£2,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  supplier,  although  some  American 
brands  are  seen.  As  with  cigarettes,  this  business  is  controlled  by  a  well-known 
group  of  manufacturers. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  outer  wrappers  for 
cigars,  was  imported  in  1927  to  the  total  extent  of  40,068  pounds  valued  at 
£10,018,  this  trade  being  divided  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  in  the 
ratio  of  about  two  to  one.  Hitherto,  attempts  to  grow  leaf  tobacco  in  Jamaica 
have  not  been  particularly  successful.  However,  the  matter  has  lately  been 
receiving  attention  from  local  manufacturing  interests.  Prior  to  December  1 
-file  import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  were,  per  pound,  2s.  6d.  preferential  and  3s.  4d. 
general.  These  duties  were  then  repealed  and  the  article  was  placed  on  the  free 
list,  the  Government  thereby  surrendering  about  £3,500  per  annum. 

TOYS  AND  GAMES 

These  were  imported  in  1927  to  the  gross  value  of  £9,836,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  £4,115;  Germany,  £3,343;  the  United  States,  £1,627; 
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and  Canada,  £135.  The  demand,  mainly  for  cheap  toys,  is  fairly  constant. 
England  and  Germany  have  been  predominant  in  the  business  for  many  y 

VEGETABLES 

The  only  article  of  interest  to  Canada  under  this  head  is  potatoes,  of  which 
a  total  of  1,557,064  pounds  was  imported  during  1927,  valued  at  £10,213,  Canada 
supplying  1,159,054  pounds  worth  £7,573  and  the  United  States  almost  the  entire 
small  remainder.  Potatoes  come  in  barrels  of  160  pounds,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  handled  by  retailers  who  purchase  direct  from  suppliers  abroad.  Owing 
to  the  considerable  production  in  Jamaica  of  yams,  breadfruit,  cocoes  (i.e. 
eddoes — not  the  breakfast  food),  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  and  many  other 
tropical  vegetables,  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  quite  small  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  population.  Also,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  boiled  green 
bananas  make  a  palatable  and  nutritious  vegetable  dish,  often  served  in  Jamaican 
homes,  particularly  along  with  salt  cod. 

The  small  local  potato-growing  industry  received  a  very  handsome  measure 
of  tariff  protection  from  the  Jamaican  Legislature  last  December.  Before  that 
time  the  duties  on  imported  potatoes  were,  per  100  pounds,  7^d.  preferential 
and  lOd.  general.  These  rates  were  then  raised  to  8s.  4d.  and  16s.  8d.  respec- 
tively. With  this  heavy  tariff"  in  their  favour,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
locally  grown  potatoes  should  not  in  great  part  supplant  the  imported  article, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  venture  any  forecast.  According  to  the  Collector-Genera Ps 
estimate,  if  present  imports  remain  undisturbed,  the  Government  stands  to  gain 
well  over  £10,000  per  annum  from  the  higher  duties  on  this  single  item. 

Onions  and  garlic  were  also  imported  to  the  total  quantity  of  799,634 
pounds  valued  at  £6,289,  the  United  States  being  the  chief  supplier;  likewise 
92,332  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit  (mainly  peas,  pears,  and  peaches) 
worth  £2,253,  principally  from  the  United  States. 

The  trade  in  apples  is  worth  only  about  £1,500  per  annum,  the  United  States 
being  the  chief  supplier.  Local  dealers  prefer  to  buy  American  apples  because 
by  so  doing  they  get  speedier  delivery  than  they  can  from  Canada.  The  cold 
storage  accommodation  to  be  provided  in  the  new  vessels  of  the  Canadian 
National  steamships  should,  however,  react  favourably  upon  Canada's  exports 
of  this  fruit  to  Jamaica.  Hitherto  the  long  voyage  from  Halifax  or  Montreal, 
coupled  with  lack  of  refrigeration  on  the  steamers,  has  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  any  worth-while  export  trade  to  Jamaica  in  this  item. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER 

Pitch  Pine,  Rough. — Many  tropical  woods,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  eminently 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  are  found  in  Jamaica.  Being  immune  to  attack 
by  white  ants,  which  play  havoc  with  imported  lumber,  these  tropical  woods 
are  really  far  better  for  building  purposes,  for  they  will  last  for  centuries.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  forests,  and  the  absence  of  regulations  against  indiscriminate  cutting, 
tropical  woods  are  now  very  expensive  and  the  supply  is  uncertain.  Hence  it 
is  that  large  quantities  of  pitch  and  white  pine,  and  of  cypress  shingles — the 
three  chief  items  of  building  materials  in  wood — are  imported  each  year. 

In  1927  Jamaica  imported  a  total  of  4,237,992  board  feet  of  rough  pitch 
pine  valued  at  £39,116.  Except  for  an  insignificant  quantity  from  Nicaragua, 
these  supplies  came  entirely  from  the  southern  United  States.  However, 
Jamaica's  annual  requirements  of  rough  pitch  pine  range  between  approximately 
5,000,000  and  7,000,000  feet,  and  the  decline  in  1927  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  over  3,000,000  feet  of  Douglas  fir  were  imported  from  British  Columbia. 
The  great  activity  in  building  which  prevailed  during  the  year  was  responsible 
for  importations  of  nearly  7,500,000  feet  of  rough  timber  (pitch  pine  and 
Douglas  fir)  as  compared  with  less  than  5,000,000  feet  in  1926. 
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Pitch  Pine,  Dressed. — Total  importations  in  1927  were  6,015,349  board 
feet  valued  at  £55,065.  As  in  former  years,  the  United  States  supplied  nearly 
all  this  wood,  but  small  quantities  cariie  from  Nicaragua.  "  Clinker  "  boards 
for  making  outside  walls  and  partitions,  flooring,  ceiling,  facings,  and  cornices 
(all  dressed)  are  the  principal  varieties  comprised  under  this  head.  Total 
imports  in  1927  were  about  500,000  feet  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1926. 

Douglas  Fir. — In  the  latter  half  of  1926  and  throughout  1927  British 
Columbia  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  gave'  great  attention  to  the  Jamaican  market, 
and  a  special  steamship  service  between  Vancouver  and  Kingston  carried  the 
cargoes  of  this  wood.  Several  exporters  in  British  Columbia  appointed  agents 
in  Kingston  to  bid  on  periodical  requirements  of  the  three  (now  four)  Jamaican 
merchants  who  control  the  lumber  business  of  the  colony.  Competition  was 
therefore  very  keen.  Rough  Douglas  fir  was  imported  from  British  Columbia 
in  1927  to  the  extent  of  3,202,548  board  feet  valued  at  £24,019.  The  importa- 
tions of  dressed  Douglas  fir  amounted  to  1,608,160  feet  worth  £11,257. 

Canadian  Douglas  fir  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  Jamaican  lumber  mer- 
chant because,  although  considerably  cheaper  than  American  pitch  pine,  it  is 
retailed  by  him  at  the  same  price.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Douglas  fir 
will  probably  continue  to  be  sold  in  Jamaica,  although  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
one  of  the  Vancouver-Kingston  shipping  services  will  probably  result  in  a 
diminution  of  imports  during  the  current  year. 

Douglas  fir  is  imported  in  two  grades,  viz.  "  merchantable  "  and  "  No.  1 
common  the  former  being  of  about  the  same  quality  as  No.  1  pitch  pine  and 
the  latter  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  pitch  pine.  The  retail  price  of  the  better 
quality  is  at  present  about  26s.  per  100  board  feet  and  for  second  quality  about 
21s.  These  are  the  prices  charged  for  Nos.  1  and  2  pitch  pine  respectively.  A 
complaint  against  Douglas  fir  is  that  it  shrinks  and  wraps  to  an  undue  extent. 
It  is  also  stated  that  Douglas  fir  is  more  difficult  to  work  up  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face than  pitch  pine,  the  former  wood  being  more  fibrous.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  contractors  admit  that  Douglas  fir  is  just  as  strong  as  pitch  pine  and 
resists  white  ants  equally  well,  but  so  long  as  both  woods  are  retailed  at  the 
same  price  there  will  be  no  special  inducement  to  contractors  to  buy  Douglas 
fir;  they  will  naturally  prefer  the  wood  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
for  years.  This,  however,  and  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  placing  a  better 
grade  of  Douglas  fir  on  the  Jamaican  market,  are  matters  for  the  attention  of 
British  Columbia  exporters,  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to  hope  for  any  further 
notable  development  in  business  with  Jamaica  unless  and  until  they  decide  to 
join  forces  in  effecting  a  common  policy. 

White  Pine. — In  1927  a  total  of  72,448  board  feet  of  rough  white  pine 
valued  at  £929  was  imported,  entirely  from  Canada.  Of  dressed  white  pine,  the 
total  imports  were  106,996  feet  valued  at  £1,289,  Canada  supplying  about  80  per 
cent  and  the  United  States  the  remainder.  The  usual  size'  is  12-inch  by  1-inch, 
but  12-inch  by  2-inch  and  12-inch  by  2^-inch  boards  are  also  seen.  It  is  used 
for  fencing,  panels,  mouldings,  and  interior  decoration  in  general. 

Shingles. — The  cypress  shingle,  measuring  22  by  6  inches  inch  thick 
at  butt  end),  is  the  standard  roofing  material  for  private  dwellings  in  Jamaica. 
These  shingles,  which  retail  at  the  high  figure  of  £7  per  1,000  for  riven  and  £5 
for  sawn,  come  exclusively  from  the  southern  United  States;  the  number 
imported  during  1927  was  1,806,273  valued  at  £8,824,  an  excess  of  about  600,000 
in  number  and  £2,000  in  value  over  1926  importations.  About  10,000  wallaba 
shingles  were  also  imported  from  British  Guiana.  Limited  quantities  of 
shingles  are  produced  in  Jamaica  from  cedar  and  other  tropical  woods,  but 
these  are  not  much  used,  being  very  expensive  and,  as  a  rule,  not  so  well  made 
as  imported  shingles..  There  would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  opportunity  for  the 
sale,  of  red  cedar  shingles  from  British  Columbia. 
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Hoops,  Shooks,  Slaves,  and  Hcadiwjs. — These  were  imported  in  1927  to 
the  surprising  total  value  of  £73,496,  the  United  States  being  credited  with 
£67,629,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £3,124,  and  Canada  with  £1,942.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  largely  of  rum  puncheons;  those  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  of  orange  and  grapefruit  crates.  Both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  supplied  fair  quantities  of  honey  and 
lime  juice  casks.  The  rum  puncheons  are  made  of  white  oak,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  wood  that  will  not  affect  the  flavour  of  the  rum.  They  are  shipped 
"  knocked  down  "  and  are  put  together  by  local  coopers. 

The  orange  and  grapefruit  boxes  are  of  standard  Florida  type,  being  one 
foot  square  and  two  feet  long.  The  box  is  divided  into  two  equal  compartments 
of  one  cubic  foot  each.  The  ends  are  solid  and  as  a  rule  panelled.  The  sides 
consist  of  shooks  with  open  spaces  between  them  for  ventilation;  and  the  com- 
plete box,  which  is  shipped  in  pieces,  costs  about  26  cents  c.i.f .  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
at  the'  present  time.  If  Canadian  exporters  can  meet  that  price,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  much  greater  share 
of  this  large  and  constant  trade,  which  for  many  years  has  been  controlled  by 
the  Gulf  states.  As  box  shooks  are  on  the  free  list  of  the  Jamaican  tariff,  there 
is  no  preference  to  Canada. 

Wooden  Furniture. — Total  importations  in  1927  were  valued  at  £23,678, 
of  which  the  United  States  accounted  for  £10,796,  Canada  for  £5,780,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  £4,775.  These  goods  consisted  chiefly  of  tables,  chairs, 
bedroom  suites,  desks,  and  other  articles  of  house  and  office  furniture.  The 
demand  is  mainly  for  cheap  articles.  Sales  of  imported  furniture  are  restricted 
by  the  activities  of  local  artisans,  who  produce  excellent  tables,  chairs,  ward- 
robes, and  so  forth  from  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  tropical  woods.  Another 
factor  limiting  imports  is  the  widespread  sale  of  second-hand  furniture.  Canada's 
share  of  the  business  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  period  1924-27. 

Woods,  Unenumerated. — Imports  under  this  heading,  which  include  a  wide 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  shoemakers'  lasts,  walking  sticks, 
bungs,  and  bread-boards,  amounted  to  £8,748  in  total  value,  the  United  King- 
dom being  represented  by  £2,208,  the  United  States  by  £3,377,  Germany  by 
£1,376,  France  by  £1,720,  and  Canada  by  £229. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES 

Although  Jamaica  is  a  tropical  country,  imports  in  1927  of  the  above 
totalled  in  value  £75,074.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  approximately  five- 
sixths,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Men's  and  women's  underwear  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
these  purchases.  Small  quantities  of  woollen  hosiery  were  also  imported.  The 
average  annual  importation  of  woollen  goods  for  the  period  1924-26  was  only 
£54,250. 

GENERAL 

Besides  the  specific  commodities  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  this  review, 
the  customs  returns  for  1927  show  importations  of  "  Goods  not  otherwise 
enumerated  "  to  the  total  value  of  £11,523,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  £4,051,  the  United  States  with  £4,528,  and  Canada  with  £593. 

In  1927  Jamaica  was  more  prosperous  and  business  was  better  than  ever 
before.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the'  total  value  of  the  colony's  imports 
from  Canada  was  over  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  severe  drought  that 
prevailed  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  will  prevent  this  period 
from  showing  such  gratifying  results.  Nevertheless,  1928  should  not  be  dis- 
appointing. The  Government  expects  to  receive  at  least  £1,000,000  in  import 
duties  during  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1929 — a  figure  that  was  not 
much  exceeded  in  1927-28. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD,  1927 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  27,  1928. — The'  total  Customs  revenue  collected  as 
import  duties  amounted  in  1927  to  £594,000  as  compared  with  £534,440  in  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  in  import  duties  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  imports,  but  approximately  £7,840  is  due  to  tariff  changes  made 
in  the  1925  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  principal  gains  and  losses  in  duty  as  a  result  of 
the  tariff  changes  which  came  into  effect  on  April  29,  1927,  were  as  follows: — 

Gains. — Machinery,  £8,703;  motor  cars>  £1,075;  cement,  £630;  milk,  condensed.  £325; 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £269;  cigarettes,  £262;  other  manufactured  tobacco,  £193;  con- 
fectionery, £261 ;   cordage  and  twine,  £227. 

Losses. — Lard  and  lard  substitutes,  £2,116;  cigars,  £603;  butter  and  butter  substitutes, 
£274;  beef  or  pork,  pickled  and  salted,  £272;  fish,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,' £250; 
and  cheese,  £197. 

The  total  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  year  amounted  to  £12,516,039,  includ- 
ing transhipments.  Imports  were  valued  at  £5,082,871,  exclusive  of  transhipments 
(£675,797  more  than  in  the  previous  year),  of  which  £5,060,888  worth  were 
entered  for  home  consumption.  Under  the  heading  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco, 
imports  showed  an  increase  of  £105,675;  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 
vnmanufactured,  an  increase  of  £28,229;  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured, £576,761;  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  articles,  £12,351.  The  import 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  3-17  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  while  trade  with  Canada  showed  a  decrease  of  1-62  per  cent,  and  with 
the  United  States  an  increase  of  0-16  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  previous 
to  1927  imports  from  Canada  were  classed  under  British  North  America,  which 
included  Newfoundland,  but  are  now  shown  separately.  Newfoundland 
accounted  for  0-25  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  in  1927,  or  £12,432.  The 
following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  for  1927 
as  compared  with  1926: — 

1927  1926 


£1.581.941  or 

31 

.83% 

£1,227,905  or 

28.66% 

1,378.482 

27 

.74 

1.181,378 

27.58 

966.406 

19, 

,44 

902,223 

21.06 

292,330 

5 

.88 

197,853 

4.62 

213,215 

4 

.29 

310,246 

7.24 

121,742 

2 

.45 

95,744 

2.23 

94,524 

1 

.90 

87,919 

2.05 

73,410 

1 

.43 

19,046 

0.45 

67.688 

1 

.36 

58,960 

1.37 

66,293 

1 

.33 

87,020 

2.03 

Other  British  possessions  .  . 

15,225 

0 

.31  } 

79,545 

1.79 

Other   foreign  countries    .  . 

98,970 

1 

.99  | 

Imports  from  all  Empire  countries  for  the  year  1927  amounted  to  58-86 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  a  drop  of  0-82  per  cent  on  the  figures  for  the 
previous  year.  The  following  increases  of  imports  from  Canada  are  recorded: 
wood  and  timber  unmanufactured,  £21,792;  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  £15,754; 
and  vegetables,  fresh,  £10,054.  The  following  items  show  decreases:  flour, 
wheaten,  £16,521;  beef  and  pork  pickled  or  salted,  £13,802;  and  fish,  dried, 
salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  £10,128.  General  increases  and  decreases  of  imports 
from  all  countries  during  1927  as  compared  with  1926  were  as  follows: — 

Increases.— Machinery,  £291,756;  cocoa,  raw,  £137,600;  wood  and  timber,  unmanufac- 
tured, £46,017;  metal  manufactures,  £43,622;  carriages,  carts,  and  wagons,  £41,956;  cotton 
piece  goods,  £30,131;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £29,742;  butter  and  butter  substitutes, 
£26,208;  hardware,  £25,810;  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel,  £20,407;  implements  and  tools, 
£19,925;  milk,  condensed  or  otherwise  preserved,  £17,027;  hats  and  bonnets,  £16,425; 
cotton  manufactures  (other  than  piece  goods),  £15,287;  paper  and  paper  manufactures, 
£14,845;  woollen  manufactures,  £14,513;    apparel,  £14,234;  soap,  common,  £13,981. 

Decreases.— Rice,  £52,738;  bullion  and  coin,  £47,219;  tonca  beans.  £47,158;  flour, 
wheaten,  £31,272;  beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  £16,389;  tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
£16,242;  bags  and  sacks  (empty),  £12,451;  manures,  £11,020. 
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While  the  imports  of  flour,  befef  and  pork  show  a  decrease  in  value,  the 
quantities  imported  during  the  year  under  review  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
previous  year.  It  would  appear,  judging  by  those  commodities:  which  admit  of 
comparison  by  quantity  as  well  as  value,  that  a  fairly  general  decrease  in  price 
took  place  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926.  This  is  shown  in  many 
which  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  value  but  an  increase  in  quantity.  Because 
of  the  falling  price  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  of  import,  the  value  of  the 
import  trade  of  the  colony  does  not  show  by  comparison  with  1926  the  actual 
increase  in  the  volume  of  imports.  The  increase  of  £765,797,  or  15-34  per  cent, 
is  considered  a  substantial  gain  within  the  year,  and  as  the  exports  exceed 
imports  by  £935,993,  the  balance  of  trade  is  looked  upon  as  being  satisfactory. 
The  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  reflected  in  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  community,  as  shown  by  the  increased  imports  of  the  principal  commodities 
in  foodstuffs  and  clothing. 

For  the  year  under  review  the  value  of  the  export  trade  amounted  to 
£6,018,864,  or  £472,488  more  than  in  1926.  Exports  to  all  Empire  countries  for 
the  year  1927  amounted  to  43-95  per  cent  of  the'  total  exports,  a  fall  of  6  10 
per  cent.  Exports  of  cocoa  to  Canada  showed  an  increase  of  £52,065  over  the 
previous  year,  while  sugar  decreased  by  £273,863.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  sugar  exported  was  the  result  of  a  crop  failure  due  to  the  rains 
and  the  activities  of  the  froghopper,  but  price's  received  were  better  than  in  1926. 

Petroleum  products  have  shown  a  steady  and  marked  increase  from  year  to 
year  and  now  rank  as  first  in  value  of  the  colony's  products. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1926  and 
1927  showing  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  to  Trinidad: — 

Quantities  Value 

1926  1927 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  .  .doz.  prs.  7,087  13,699 

Brooms  and  brushes  dozs.  1,768  3.341 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes  .  .  .lbs.  189,586  222,296 

Motor  cars,  trucks  number  298  325 

Cattle  and  other  animal  food — 

Bran     123.000 

Oilmeal   5,170,360  3,922,055 

Cement  bbls.  of  400  lbs.  13,350  11,655 

Cheese  lbs.  203,911  240,821 

Cordage  and  twine  lbs.  162,545  210,084 

Fish- 
Canned  or  preserved  lbs.  366,528  476,308 

Dried,     salted,     smoked  or 

pickled  lbs.  5,077,794  5,199,500 

Grain,  flour,  pulse  and  prepara- 
tions thereof- — - 

Oats  lbs.  5,149,970  4,956.300 

Flour,  wheaten  .  .bags  of  196  lbs.  271/767J  284,250 

Pulse:  beans  and  peas  .  .     ..lbs.  219,449  5,350 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  lbs.  539,496  1,259,201 

Meat — 

Beef  or  pork,  pickled  or  salted  lbs.  893,698  1,032,599 
Smoked   or    cured,  including 

bacon  and  hams  lbs.  40,602  40,824 

Milk,  condensed  or  otherwise  pre- 
served  cases  of  48  lbs.  13,136  11,323 

Paper  manufactures  value    .... 

Soap  common,  lbs.  208,085  246,113 

Wood  and  timber,  unmanufactured — 

Undressed  sup.  ft.  2,198,075  4,203,744 

Dressed  sup.  ft.  408,820  896,194 

Shooks,  staves,  etc  value     

Manufactured  furniture..  ..value     

All  other  articles  value     

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

Apparel  all  kinds.— Total  value  £56,411,  of  which  the  principal  sources  of  supply  were: 
United  Kingdom,  £34,725;  the  United  States,  £15,528;   and  Canada,  £1,783. 
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Bread,  Biscuits,  and  Cakes. — The  only  type  in  which  Canada  appears  to  compete  is  in 
the  unsweetened  variety  in  barrels  and  tin?.  Of  the  former,  of  total  importations  of  13,784 
pounds  valued  at  £339,  Canada  supplied  10,409  pounds  (£275) ;  the  balance  came  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  latter,  total  importations  were  179,315  pounds  valued  at  £7,742; 
Canada's  share  was  122,485  pounds  (£4,085) ;  United  States,  37.539  pounds  (£2,002) ;  United 
.Kingdom,  19,291  pounds  (£1,655). 

Blacking  and  Polishes. — There  is  a  fair  quantity  of  this  material  imported  each  year. 
Last  year  99,161  pounds  valued  at  £6,788  were  imported,  of  which  Canada  supplied  only  455 
pounds  (£24).  The  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply, 
the  former  sending  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  latter. 

Boots,  Shores,  and  Slippers. — Total  imports  amounted  to  34,282  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
£98,391.  Principal  sources  of  supply  were  United  Kingdom,  16,534  dozen  pairs  (£65,049), 
these  principally  leather  boots  and  shoes  and  slippers,  while  Canada  sent  13,699  dozen  pairs 
(£26,689),  these  mostly  canvas  rubbernsoled  boots  and  shoes.  Small  quantities  came  from 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Total  imports,  10,088  dozen  valued  at  £5,253.  The  principal 
sources  of  supplv  were  :  United  Kingdom,  4,062  dozen  (£2,628)  ;  Canada,  3,341  dozen 
(£2,224)  ;  Germany,  1,474  dozen  (£165). 

Butter. — There  was  a  total  importation  of  1,343,564  pounds  valued  at  £86,939,  of  which 
France  was  credited  with  815,614  pounds  (£49,274);  Canada,  222,296  pounds  (£18,738); 
United  Kingdom,  131,296  pounds  (£8,093)  Other  sources  of  supply  were  United  States, 
Holland,  and  the  French  West  Indies. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods,  Oilmeal. — Of  the  total  quantity  of  4,366,649  pounds 
imported  valued  at  £24,070,  Canada  supplied  over  90  per  cent  with  a  value  of  £21,745. 

Cement. — Importations  amounted  to  71.955  barrels  of  400  pounds  having  a  value  of 
£43,462.  The  United  Kingdom  held  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade,  namely,  48,801  barrels 
(£30,829) ;  Canada  sent  11,655  barrels  (£6,391).  Other  sources  of  supply  were  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany. 

Cheese. — Imports  amounted  to  295,548  pounds  having  a  value  of  £15,902.  Canada  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply  with  240,821  pounds  (£14,418). 

Calcium  Carbide. — Imports  of  this  chemical  totalled  173,424  pounds  valued  at  £1,617, 
supplied  by  the  following  countries:  Canada,  94,600  pounds  (£948);  United  Kingdom, 
39,824  pounds;  Holland,  26,400  pounds;  the  United  States  and  Germany  supplied  the  bal- 
ance. 

Confectionery. — Imports,  281,885  pounds  valued  at  £13.203,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom sent  185,878  pounds  (£8,179);  United  States,  61,089  pounds  (£2,156);  Canada,  13,957 
pounds  (£1,617). 

Cordage  and  Twine. — Imports  of  cordage  were  473,515  pounds  having  a  value  of  £13,736. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  this  was  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom;  Canada  was  the  next 
principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  179,860  pounds.  Of  twine,  imports  amounted  to  133,505 
pounds  valued  at  £8,157,  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
in  the  order  named. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods.— -Total  imports  amounted  to  10,422,640  yards  valued  at  £269,836, 
of  whiich  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  7,141,900  yards  (£201,140) ;  United  States,  3,236,492 
yards  (£66,273).    Canada  is  credited  with  only  4,592  yards  (£349). 

Cotton  Hosiery. — The  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  was  £26,426,  the  principal 
source  of  supply  being  the  United  States  (£19,844),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  with  £3,209  and  £1,062  respectively. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved. — Imports  were  563,735  pounds  valued  at  £20,754;  Canada 
supplied  476,308  pounds  (£15,956).  Other  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  less  than  50,000  pounds  each. 

Fresh  Fish,  and  Fish  in  Cold  Storage. — Imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  34,058 
pounds  with  a  value  of  £696.  British  Guiana  is  shown  as  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  British  West  Indies.  Canada's  share  of 
this  trade  amounted  to  1,170  pounds  (£31).  In  view  of  the  new  cold  storage  service  which 
is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  operation  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamships,  there  should  be 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  developing  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  shipped  in  cold  storage.  Large 
quantities  of  fish  are  consumed  not  only  in  Trinidad  but  throughout  all  the  other  West 
Indies,  but  due  to  local  conditions  and  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  preserving  fish,  it  is  not 
always  in  the  best  of  condition  when  presented  for  consumption,  and  it  might  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  exporters  to  investigate  this  market. 

Salmon,  Trout,  and  Mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled. — Imports  amounted  to 
140,860  pounds  valued  at  £2,836,  supplied  as  follows:  Canada,  91,800  pounds  (£1,857);  New- 
foundland, 36,950  pounds  (£693) ;   the  balance  from  other  British  West  Indies. 
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Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  -pickled— Total  imports  were  0,488,118  pounds 
valued  at  £90,663.  Canada  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  Bending  5,199,500  pounds  (£73,732). 
Other  sources  of  supply  were,  in  the  order  named,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies, 
United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States. 

Fruit,  Fresh  Apples. — There  were  imported  843  barrels  of  fresh  apples  with  a  value  of 
£1,815.  In  view  of  the  apple-growing  industry  in  Canada  which  has  been  so  widely  adver- 
tised and  the  fact  that  Canadian  apples  are  well  known  to  be  much  superior  to  those  grown 
in  other  countries,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  521  barrels  with  a  value  of  £1,300  were  snipped 
from  the  United  States,  while  Canada  sent  only  322  barrels  valued  at  £507.  Thi3  is  a  trade 
in  which  Canadian  exporters  should  take  a  greater  share,  but  some  pioneer  work  on  the  part 
of  the  exporter  seems  necessary  to  educate  the  merchants  and  the  general  public  to  the 
proper  type  and  quality  of  apple  to  be  ordered.  By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  the  apples 
sold  in  this  market  are  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  and  in  Canada  would  not  be  considered  fit 
for  consumption. 

Grain,  Oats. — Imports  amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000  pounds  having  a  value  of 
£25,000.    Canada  supplied  more  than  4,900,000  pounds  valued  at  £24,900. 

Flour  and  Meal,  Wheaten— -Imports  were  285,788  bags  (196  pounds)  valued  at  £420,198. 
Canada  supplied  all  this  with  the  exception  of  1,538  bags  valued  at  £2,482  which  came  from 
the  United  States. 

Hay  and  Chaff. — Imports  were  302,378  pounds  with  a  value  of  £1,115,  supplied  entirely 
by  Canada  with  the  exception  of  7,563  pounds  (£36)  from,  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. — Total  imports  amounted  to  3,018,152  pounds  valued  at 
£73,045,  The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  1,709,204  pounds  (£41,441);  Canada, 
1,259,201  pounds  (£29,664) ;  United  States,  49,124  pounds  (£1,913) ;  the  balance  was  credited 
to  Venezuela  and  Holland. 

Machinery,  Mining. — Imports  are  shown  to  the  value  of  £672,305,  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  to  the  value  of  £522,345,  £132,550,  and  £12,027  respec- 
tively. 

Meats,  Beef  or  Pork,  pickled  or  salted. — Total  imports  were  3,354,773  pounds  valued  at 
£74,180,  supplied  as  follows:  United  States,  1,937,700  pounds  (£48,331);  Canada,  1,032,599 
pounds  (£17,749) ;  United  Kingdom,  373,300  pounds  (£7,846) .  Other  sources  of  supply  were 
Argentine  and  Uruguay. 

Meats,  canned. — Of  this  trade,  which  amounted  to  151,762  pounds  valued  at  £8,722, 
Canada  is  credited  with  only  655  pounds  (£43).  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the 
Argentine,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Uruguay,  in  the  order  named. 

Meats,  fresh. — Total  imports  were  91,828  pounds  valued  at  £3,635.  Sources  of  supply 
were:  Argentine,  62,432  pounds;  Canada,  20,372  pounds;  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  each  with  less  than  5,000  pounds. 

Meats,  smoked  or  cured  (including  Bacon  and  Hams). — Imports  amounted  to  662,489 
pounds  with  a  value  of  £26,623,  supplied  by  the  United  States,  283,634  pounds  (£11,617); 
Uruguay,  128,048  pounds;  Argentine,  125,054  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  76,082  pounds; 
Canada,  48,824  pounds. 

Metal,  Iron — Nails,  Spikes,  Rivets. — Imports  show  a  total  value  of  £7,299,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  £2,594,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£2,259)  and  the  United  States 
(£1,981). 

All  other  kinds. — Under  this  heading  total  imports  amounted  to  £135.990,  but  Canada's 
share  was  only  £3,581.  The  United  Kingdom  held  the  main  portion  of  this  trade,  amount- 
ing to  over  £88,000,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  over  £33,000. 

Milk,  Condensed,  not  less  than  9  per  cent  butter  fat. — There  were  imported  65,158 
cases  of  48  pounds  valued  at  £100,381,  supplied  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  33,774  cases 
(£57,098) ;  Canada,  11,323  cases  (£18,539) ;  Holland,  9,813  cases  (£13,155) ;  Denmark,  5,146 
cases  (£4,760);   France,  1,702  cases  (£1,878). 

Musical  Instruments,  Pianos  and  Organs. — Total  number  imported,  80,  valued  at  £3,592. 
The  United  States  led,  sending  27  instruments  with  a  value  of  £1,115,  followed  by  Canada 
with  24  (£1,114);  France,  13  (£596);  United  Kingdom,  11  (£576);  Germany,  1  (£25). 

Painters'  Colours  and  Materials.- — Total  imports,  993,233  pounds,  value  £23,281,  sup- 
plied as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  780,959  pounds;  United  States,  120,024  pounds;  Canada, 
59,682  pounds;  Belgium,  15,260  pounds,  followed  by  Germany  and  Holland  with  less  than 
1,000  pounds  each. 

Polishes  and  Varnishes. — Imports  were  5,720  gallons,  value  £2,916.  Canada  supplied  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  with  2,615  gallons,  value  £533,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

Paper,  Newsprint  and  Wrapping. — Imports  were  valued  at  £27.404,  and  Holland  is 
credited  with  having  supplied  the  bulk  of  this  trade — namely,  £10,961 — followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States,  each  with  more  than  £4,800;   Canada  is  credited  with 
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only  £1,722.  While  this  market,  particularly  for  newsprint,  is  not  a  large  one,  more  Cana- 
dian paper  should  be  sold  than  at  present.  One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Port  of  Spain 
has  already  placed  a  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  for  next  year  for  Canadian 
newsprint,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  more  publisher  may  do  the  same.  The  new®- 
print  used  in  these  markets  is  flat  newsprint. 

All  other  kinds. — The  value  is  given  as  £39,419,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  more 
than  £29,000,  the  United  States  more  than  £5,000,  while  Canada  sent  a  little  over  £1,500. 

Soap,  Common  (including  laundry,  polishing,  and  soft). — Imports  amounted  to  4,104,156 
pounds,  value  £60,077.  Sources  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom,  3,428,225  pounds;  Canada, 
246,113  pounds;   Holland,  229,900  pounds;  United  States,  156,718  pounds. 

Toilet  Soap. — Total  imports,  112,6S9  pounds,  value  £8,056.  Principal  sources  of  supply: 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Canada  (5,214  pounds). 

Vegetables,  dried,  canned  or  preserved. — Total  imports  were  124,825  pounds  valued  at 
£3,444,  supplied  as  follows:  Canada,  39,378  pounds;  United  States,  34,007  pounds;  United 
Kingdom,  19,684  pounds;  and  Denmark,  14,807  pounds.  Other  sources  of  supply  were 
China,,  Hong  Kong.  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Holland. 

Vegetables,  fresh  (including  Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Garlic). — Imports,  7,200,396  pounds, 
value  £43,884,  supplied  as  follows:  Holland,  3,281,090  pounds;  Canada,  2,087,720  pounds, 
principally  potatoes;  Portugal,  646,580  pounds;  United  States,  624,935  pounds.  Other 
sources  of  supply  were  United  Kingdom,  British  West  Indies,  Belgium,  Germany,  Egypt,  and 
Spain. 

Wood  and  Timber,  unmanufactured  lumber  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed. — Total  imports 
under  this  heading  amounted  to  9,565,239  board  feet  with  a  value  of  £88,333.  Of  this  amount, 
2,469,931  feet,  having  a  value  of  £28,505,  was  pitch  pine  imported  practically  entirely  from 
the  United  States.  Of  the  balance  of  7,095,308  feet  valued  at  £59,828,  Canada  supplied 
4,201,722  feet,  value  £37,616,  while  the  United  States  sent  2,863,145  feet,  value  £21,638.  The 
balance  was  imported  from  tropical  countries.  Imports  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  Douglas  fir  and  white  pine  and  Eastern  Canada  spruce. 

LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  20,  1928. — The  annual  imports  of  common  or  laundry 
soap  by  the  colonies  of  the  eastern  group  of  the  West  Indies,  including  British 
Guiana,  form  a  considerable  trade.  The  following  table  from  the  latest  customs 
statistics  shows  the  imports  by  the  more  important  colonies: — 


British  Guiana  Trinidad 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Lbs.  $  Lbs.  $ 

United  Kingdom                              2,073,272  189,385  3,615.051  56,963 

Canada                                                   125  18  208,085  3,417 

B.W.I                                                   6,500  636  100  3 

United  States                                       1,875  251  169,956  2,158 

France                                                      107  12  451  7 

Holland                                               19,464  1,439  242,285  3,477 


2,101,343       191,741       4,235,928  66,025 

Many  varieties  of  common  soap  are  sold  in  these  markets.  That  known 
as  "  Family  soap  "  is  of  an  olive  or  golden  colour,  and  is  made  in  two  grades. 
Another  type  is  "  Blue  Mottled  a  common  white  soap  streaked  with  blue  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  slab  of  marble,  which  blues  as  it  scours.  The  above 
types  are  the  best  sellers.  The  latter  is  used  more  for  rough  work,  such  as 
scrubbing  and  washing  rough  ware. 

As  the  above  table  indicates,  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  almost  the  whole 
trade,  which  is  divided  among  three  large  English  soap  manufacturers.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  are  supplied  principally  by  one  manufacturer  of  high- 
grade  household  soaps,  while  from  Holland  comes  some  of  the  blue  mottled  soap. 

Family  soap  No.  1  is  landed  in  Port  of  Spain  duty  paid  at  $4  per  case  of 
50  pounds,  twenty-five  2-pound  bars  to  the  case;  No.  2  at  $3.75,  duty  paid; 
blue  mottled,  English  $4,  Dutch  $3.80;  common  brown,  $3.  The  number  of 
bars  and  net  weight  are  marked  on  the  box  and  each  bar  stamped  with  the 
brand.  Small  quantities  are  imported  in  cakes,  200  to  the  box.  One  well- 
known  English  brand,  put  up  in  triangular  cakes,  180  to  the  box,  sells  for  $4.15 
per  box.   The  above  prices  do  not  include  the  agent's  commission  of  2  per  cent. 
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In  order  to  enter  these  markets,  providing  prices  are  competitive,  the 
manufacturer  must  be  represented  by  a  reliable  and  aggri  - 
of  those  now  representing  foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  Dutch  manufac- 
turers, carry  stocks  from  which  they  are  able  to  supply  the  merchants  on  short 
notice.  The  small  quantity  of  Canadian-made  soap  finding  ite  way  into  these 
markets  is  No.  1  Family,  but  the  price  is  considered  too  high. 

In  Trinidad  a  soap  manufacturing  industry  on  a  small  scale  has  been  estab- 
lished recently,  and  appears  to  be  making  some  headway.  This  local  product 
is  very  favourably  received  because  of  quality  and  price.  Four  types  of  soap 
are  made  and  quoted  wholesale  as  follows: — 

Blue  mottled   $3.60  per  box,  25  bars,  50  lbs. 

Yellow   $3.50  per  box,  25  bars,  50  lbs. 

Brown   2.75  per  box,  25  bars,  50  lbs. 

Dark  laundry   2.00  per  box,  25  bars,  50  lbs. 

The  last-named  is  made  from  cocoanut  oil;  the  yellow  from  pure  refined 
cottonseed  oil  and  cocoanut  oil,  slightly  scented. 

Canadian-made  soap  accompanied  by  certificate  of  origin  would  enter 
these'  colonies  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  In  British  Guiana  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent. 
In  Trinidad  the  duty  is  48  cents  per  100  pounds,  plus  a  surtax  of  1\  per  cent. 
Fine  or  toilet  soaps  are  subject  to  other  duties. 

PERU    AS   A  MARKET* 

E.  L.  McColl  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Commodity  Imports 

[Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency  and  quantities  in  metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds).] 

Buenos  Aires,  August  23,  1928. — Canada's  foreign  trade  with  Peru  is  mak- 
ing some  progress.  During  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927,  Canadian  exports 
were  valued  at  $928,796,  $1,226,355  and  $1,406,958  respectively.  Imports  into 
Canada  from  Peru  during  the  same  years  had  a  value  of  $3,532,608,  $5,700,109 
and  $5,893,106  respectively.  About  3  per  cent  of  Canadian  imports  from  Peru 
consists  of  sugar,  the  remaining  97  per  cent  being  petroleum;  products  exported 
in  quantity  to  Peru  from  Canada  number  about  a  score,  but  there  are  at  least 
twenty  other  items  arriving  in  small  trial  lots,  for  which  it  is  hoped  the  demand 
will  increase  considerably  as  these  goods  gradually  prove  their  worth. 

Wheat. — Wheat  imports  from  Canada  in  1927  amounting  to  10,500  tons, 
show  a  very  slight  increase  over  those  of  the  two  previous  years.  Importa- 
tion from  all  countries  has  grown  from  47,000  tons  in  1915  to  97,000  tons  in 
1924.  Imports  for  1925  and  1926  fell  off  considerably,  amounting  to  77,404  tons 
and  73,868  tons  respectively.  Imports  from  Australia  and  United  States  for 
1926  were  32  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  of  the  total,  respectively.  Australia 
supplied  63  per  cent  for  the  year  1925.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
importation  credited  to  the  United  States  has  its  origin  in  Canada. 

Annual  production  of  wheat  in  Peru  is  about  75,000  tons,  with  little  increase 
during  recent  years.  Cultivation  of  this  cereal  is  confined  to  the  elevated 
plateaus  of  the  Andes.  Peruvian  wheat  is  milled  in  the  vicinity  of  its  growth, 
there  being  no  large  centralized  flour  industry  in  the  hinterland.  Over  99  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  brought  into  the  country  entered  at  the  port  of  Callao,  the 
centre  of  the  milling  industry  being  at  Lima. 

Flour. — Flour  imports  into  Peru  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  figures  being  2,252  tons  in  1915  and  11,393  tons  in  1922.  The 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru, 
was  published  in  No.  1284  (September  8). 
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average  annual  imports  for  the  three  years  1924  to  1926  amounted  to  6,300 
tons.  Imports  for  1926  were  7,359  tons  of  which  7,047  tons  came  from  the 
United  States.  Only  about  8  per  cent  of  this  flour  entered  at  Callao,  the  main 
port  of  the  Republic,  as  foreign  flour  cannot  compete  with  that  produced  by 
the  local  mill.  As  coastal  shipping  costs  to  the  local  millers  are  high,  foreign 
flour  can  be  sold  in  coastal  districts  of  Peru  which  are  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  national  mills.    The  chief  ports  of  entry  were  as  follows: 

Tons 


Paita   2,303 

Mollendo   1,667 

Pisco   981 

Pimental   695 

Talara   080 

Callao   651 

Five  other  ports   382 


Total   7,359 


Paita,  the  most  northerly  port  of  Peru,  serves  the  prosperous  and  growing 
centre  of  Piura.  Its  importance  is  such  that  most  liners  on  the  South  Pacific 
coast  make  it  a  port  of-  call.  Mollendo  is  the  port  of  Arequipa.  The  latter  is  a 
city  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  is  located  in  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  7,600 
feet.  It  is  the  industrial  centre  of  Southern  Peru.  This  route  is  also  one  of  the 
gateways  to  Bolivia.  Pisco,  another  flour-importing  town,  is  the  port  of  lea, 
the  centre  of  the  largest  cotton  producing  district  in  Peru. 

As  the  only  communication  between  the  above  ports  is  by  means  of  steamer, 
the  Canadian  flour  miller  would  probably  be  better  served  if  he  were  to  look 
for  an  agent  in  each  of  the  principal  centres  of  distribution  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  find  a  representative  in  Lima.  There  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  a  list  of  bankers  and  general  merchants  in 
each  of  these  centres  to  whom  millers  could  write  for  information.  One  Cana- 
dian bank  has  four  branches  on  the  Peruvian  coast. 

Lard. — Imports  from  Canada  show  very  satisfactory  progress.  They 
increased  in  value  from  $64,550  in  1925  to  $121,441  for  1927  or,  in  tonnage,  from 
189  to  330.  Total  imports  of  this  commodity  for  1924  to  1926  are  as  follows: 
1924,  7,000  tons;  1925,  5,828  tons;  1926,  6,687  tons.  During  1926  United  States 
furnished  93  per  cent.  Ports  of  entry  were:  Callao,  61  per  cent;  Paita,  11  per 
cent;  Salaverri,  11  per  cent;  Talara,  7  per  cent.  Mollendo  received  106  tons  or 
about  $40,000  worth  of  lard.  Canadian  exporters  interested  should  inquire  from 
authorities  at  the  above  mentioned  ports  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
separate  agent  in  each  of  these  centres  rather  than  one  located  at  Lima,  who 
probably  could  not  efficiently  handle  the  distant  and  isolated  markets  at  other 
points  on  the  coast. 

Condensed  Milk. — Exports  of  condensed  milk  from  Canada  for  1927  were 
only  half  as  great  as  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  into  Peru  of  preserved, 
evaporated,  and  condensed  milk,  in  liquid  or  in  powder  form,  sweetened  or 
unsweetened,  have  increased  from  2,564  tons  in  1922  to  4,031  tons  in  1926.  In 
the  latter  year  3,500  tons  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  small  quan- 
tities coming  from  Canada,  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  Callao  was 
the  chief  port  of  entry,  accounting  for  3,599  tons.  The  remaining  400  tons  were 
divided  between  Talara,  Pisco  and  Mollendo. 

Butter. — Butter  imports  have  grown  from  471  tons  in  1922  to  837  tons  in 
1926.  Although  butter  is  produced  in  the  mountains  it  is  only  for  immediate 
local  consumption.  Lack  of  an  organized  industry,  assisted  by  quick  and  effi- 
cient cold  storage  transportation,  precludes  the  distribution  of  fresh  mountain 
butter  along  the  Peruvian  coast.    As  this  area  is  tropical,  there  is  little  possi- 
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bility  of  the  development  of  a  dairy  industry.  This  section  of  the  country  will 
probably  continue  to  depend  upon  imported  tinned  butter.  For  the  year 
1926,  the  United  States  leads  as  a  country  of  origin  with  312  tons,  followed  by 
Argentina,  220  tons;  Uruguay,  186  tons;  Ecuador,  48  tons,  and  Norway  57  tons. 
Canada  is  credited  with  8  tons,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Ports  of  entry- 
were :  Callao  88  per  cent,  and  Talara  10  per  cent. 

Butter  is  imported  in  half-  and  one-pound  tins  very  attractively  japanned 
in  brilliant  colours.  Freshness  and  cold  storage  en  route  are  desirable  if  the  butter 
is  to  withstand  the  heat  for  any  length  of  time.  Upon  arrival  it  is  distributed  to 
the  local  grocer  who  puts  it  on  the  shelves  with  other  tinned  goods  to  survive 
the  tropical  heat  as  best  it  can.  As  a  result  it  is  often  rancid  when  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  The  small  quantity  of  Canadian  butter  to  be  found  on  the 
market  is  highly  thought  of  and  it  is  surprising  that  Canadian  shipments  are 
not  greater. 

Cheese. — As  in  the  case  of  butter,  production  and  distribution  of  cheese  is 
confined  to  the  highlands.  Imports  for  this  section  of  the  country  have  grown 
from  146  tons  in  1922  to  252  tons  in  1926.  The  countries. of  origin  were:  United 
States,  30  per  cent;  Italy,  29  per  cent;  Holland,  10  per  cent;  Argentina,  10  per 
cent;  10  other  countries,  21  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  imported  cheese  will 
continue  to  increase  and  the  markets  which  some  Canadian  makers  have 
developed  in  other  parts  of  South  America  should  influence  them  to  investigate 
possibilities  in  Peru. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  PERU 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  Canadian  exports 
to  Peru  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1925,  1926,  and  1927:  


1925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat  

bushels 

363,016 

297,692 

383,591 

$ 

455,509 

456,308 

574,197 

..  ..$ 

15,096 

46,121 

122.527 

4,030 

5,178 

7,272 

$ 

64,550 

95,848 

121,441 

..  ..$ 

116,524 

97,393 

118,853 

6.904 

17,355 

8,197 

$ 

87,732 

232.758 

107,484 

149 

3,214 

15,634 

$ 

566 

12,231 

59,902 

31,713 

53,964 

78,958 

$ 

13,633 

17,069 

30,799 

420 

285 

$ 

39,425 

22.649 

2*876 

2.304 

1,917 

$ 

27,172 

21,782 

18.775 

Machinery,  industrial  

..  ..$ 

6,558 

11,931 

14,506 

..  ..$ 

7.622 

11.403 

Wood,  unmanufactured   (inch  lumber ).$ 

19.125 

9,509 

10,778 

77,988 

64,416 

115.348 

$ 

7.302 

6.559 

10.623 

..  ..$ 

4.814 

4,199 

7.278 

..  ..$ 

7,091 

8.109 

4,333 

..  ..$ 

2.944 

4.184 

4,112 

Books  and  printed  matter  .  . 

,.  ..$ 

3,421 

3,249 

3,524 

..  ..$ 

11,158 

3,510 

cwt. 

"io7 

336 

277 

$ 

1,751 

4,124 

3.306 

gallons 

70 

424 

518 

$ 

241 

2.263 

2.586 

$ 

6.929 

6,053 

1,983 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 

..  ..$ 

572 

1.369 

1,468 

Aluminum  and  manufactures  of  . . 

..  ..$ 

1,028 

1,015 

..  ..$ 

87,266 

126,063 

149,906 

..  ..$ 

928,796 

1,226,355 

1,406,958 
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IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  FROM  PERU 

The  appended  table  shows  quantities  and  values  of  imports  into  Canada 
from  Peru,  in  each  case  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31: — 


1925 

1926 

1927 

Petroleum,  crude,  for  refining. .  . . 

.  .gal. 

% 

39,997,007 

71,629!581 

69,066,974 

2,532,828 

5,119,289 

5,617,076 

Petroleum,  n.o.p.,  .8235  sp.  gr.  or 

.  .gal. 
$ 

7,814,137 

2,562,425 

376,994 

102,497 

•  gal. 
$ 

386,460 

62,612 

,  cwt. 

253,860 

65,293 

79,297 

$ 

999,180 

141,017 

173,104 

.  ..$ 

600 

197 

429 

.  ..$ 

3,532,608 

5,700,109 

5,893,106 

FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  August  30,  1928. — The  total  imports  into  France  of  raw  rubber  and 
gutta-percha  during  the  first  five  months  of  1928  amounted  to  18,379  metric 
tons,  of  a  value  of  245,767,000  francs.  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  1,553  metric  tons,  of  a  value  of  56,302,000  francs. 
Canada's  share  of  the  latter  was  40  metric  tons,  of  a  value  of  1,205,000  francs, 
or  slightly  over  2  per  cent.  Exports  from  France  to  Canada  for  the  same  period 
totalled  10  metric  tons,  valued  at  192,000  francs. 

Official  statistics  do  not  give  details  of  imports  from  Canada,  but  inquiries 
made  in  well-informed  quarters  reveal  that  the  bulk  of  those  imports  are  rubber- 
soled  boots  and  shoes.  A  small  quantity  of  hygienic  goods,  such  as  rubber 
gloves,  water  bottles,  etc.,  of  Canadian  origin  is  also  reported. 

One  large  Canadian  firm,  the  subsidiary  of  an  American  trust,  is  directly 
represented  in  Paris  by  the  branch  of  the  American  concern.  Complete  stocks 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  soles  are  kept  in  Paris  and  at  a  provincial  branch,  with  a 
variety  of  other  articles.  This  French  sales  branch  has  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  doing  a  substantial  business.  The  bulk  of  its  lines, 
apart  from  those  mentioned  above,  come  from  the  United  States,  especially 
since  the  recent  modifications  in  customs  duties  have  removed  the  advantage 
previously  enjoyed  by  Canadian  goods.  Competition  from  French  firms  is  keen, 
there  being  no  less  than  twelve  French  firms  making  rubber  soles  since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  line  some  years  ago. 

Samples  of  heavy  Canadian  rubber  belting  were  shown  to  French  experts, 
with  a  view  to  securing  their  interest  as  agents.  They  pronounced  the  method 
of  construction  and  the  finish  superior  to  that  of  belting  made  in  France,  but 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  take  up  the  agency  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  slightly 
higher  price  of  the  Canadian  line,  and  (2)  their  inability  to  carry  the  necessary 
stocks  of  such  costly  goods. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  make  further  substantial  progress  in 
France  with  Canadian  rubber  manufactures  would  be  by  means  of  branch 
offices,  in  charge  of  competent  sales  managers  fully  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  business  and  the  market  requirements.  With  a  long-view  policy,  stocks 
of  line's  in  demand  kept  in  Paris  and  one  or  two  other  distributing  centres,  and 
an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  market  as  to  price,  design,  and  finish, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  get  a  much  larger  share  of  French 
trade  in  such  goods.  The  limit  of  domestic  production  may  have  been  reached, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  unemployment  in  France,  and  most  industries  com- 
plain of  shortage  of  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Canadian  rubber  footwear 
and  sporting  shoes  are  favoured  by  this  market  and  secure  practically  all  the 
trade  on  account  of  their  reliability;  design,  and  finish. 
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FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  OAKUM 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  August  30,  1928. — Northern  France  with  its  thirty-five  mills  and 
Belgium  with  her  twenty  are  the  two  greatest  consumers  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
oakum.  French  and  Belgian  growers  of  these  raw  materials  can  only  provide 
30  per  cent  of  the  requirements;  the  other  70  per  cent  must  be  imported  from 
abroad. 

Russia  can  only  export  some  60,000  tons,  as  against  275,000  tons  before 
the  war.  Esthonia,  Lettonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Holland  are  now  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  French  and  Belgian  mills,  while  South  America  is  begin- 
ning to  export  the  fibres  to  Europe. 

Canadian  flax,  hemp,  and  oakum  might  find  an  outlet  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Attention  is  directed  to  a  trade  inquiry  published  on  page  460  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on  behalf  of  an  importer 
who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Canadian  fibre  could  be  introduced 
here.  He  would  be  pleased  to  receive  samples,  together  with  the  following 
information: — 

Flax. — Year  of  the  crop ;  retting,  if  done  on  land  or  in  the'  water ;  in  what 
province  grown,  and  mark  of  origin;  packing — whether  in  canvas,  ropes,  or 
plaits;  price  per  English  ton  in  sterling  c.i.f.  Belgian  port;  if  of  different  quali- 
ties, the  price  of  each  quality. 

Hemp. — Mark  on  the  goods;  price  in  sterling;  packing. 

Oakum. — Mark  on  goods;  method  of  retting;  kind  of  packing;  price  in 
sterling  per  English  ton  c.i.f.  Belgian  port. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  imports  into  France  during  1927 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  market  (apart  from  that  of  Belgium) 
for  flax,  hemp,  jute  oakum,  phormium  tenax,  as  well  as  yarns  and  twine: — 

Flax —  Metric  Tons     Value  in  Francs 

Raw   237.9  1,825,000 

Stripped — From : 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Union   18,175.8 

Russia   12,981.8 

Esthonia   881.6 

Lettonia   2,357.2 

Other  countries   2,550.1 

36,946.5  338,329,000 
Combed   20.6  312,000 

Hemp — 

Steins  or  tiges   35.2  179,000 

Stripped  or  broken — From: 

Great  Britain   270.6 

Italy   21,019.1 

India   560.1 

Belgo-Luxemburg   2,229.5 

Other  countries   1,278.9 

25,358.2  167,492,000 

Oakum   8,041.4  35,847,000 

Combed   330.8  4,028,000 

Jute- 
Raw    19.7 

Threads,  strips,  twist  or  oakum — From: 

India  ..   99,119.7 

Belgo-Luxemburg   5.316.3 

Other  countries   3,549.5 

107,985.5  381,575,000 
Combed   47.6  82,000 
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Metric  Tons     Value  in  Francs 


Phormium  tenax — 

Raw,  stripped,  oakum — From  : 

Algeria   4,247.0 

Philippines   3,507.1 

Great  Britain   2,826.0 

Mexico   20,908.5 

Madagascar   5,067.3 

Belgo-Luxemburg   6,002.8 

India   557.2 

Other  countries   7,741.4 


59,047.3  221,040,000 

Combed   1,085.7  7,816,000 

Threads  (Flax,  hemp  and  ramie)  simple — 
Raw: 

Great  Britain   93.6 

Belgo-Luxemburg  •.   21.9 

Italy   145.8 

Other  countries   30.3 

291.4  10,331,000 

Bleached   5.8  195,000 

In  balls,  cards,  etc   19.2  323,000 

Thread  (Flax,  hemp  and  ramie)  Twisted — 
In  hanks: 

Unbleached   3.1 

Bleached   7.5 

Dyed   3.6 

Balls,  cards,  etc   76.9 


91.1  4,160,000 

Jute  thread,  pure  or  mixed   74.7  441,000 

Thread  of  Phormium  tenax,  abaca,  etc   4,166.5  27,025,000 

Twine,  polished  thread,  simple  or  twisted   ....  69.8  900,000 

Ropes   207.4  2,158,000 

Linseed — 

India   60,958.2 

Argentine   103,608.9 

Other  countries   15,312.9 


179,880.0  351,941,000 

NETHERLANDS  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam.  September  3,  1928. — The  weaving  of  cloth  and  the  manufacture 
of  thread  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  Netherlands  and  a  review 
of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  indicates  a  steady  expansion. 

The  history  of  the  industry  is  closely  allied  with  Dutch  colonial  expansion 
and  its  origin  in  its  modern  form  dates  back  to  the  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  when,  with  the  loss  of  Flanders,  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  new 
textile  industry  in  the  Northern  Netherlands  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
East  Indian  colonial  possessions  as  well  as  those  of  the  domestic  market. 

According  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  Amsterdamsche  Bank,  there 
were  1,068,000  spindles  in  operation  on  February  1,  1928,  compared  with 
596,542  in  1920  and  382,698  in  1910.  At  the  close  of  1927  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  52,000  looms  compared  with  47,086  in  1921,  while  the  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  increased  from  106,503  to  162,000  bales  during  the  same  period, 
having  risen  from  73,870  bales  in  1907.  According  to  the  latest  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics — September,  1926 — there  was  then 
a  total  of  42,468  employees,  of  whom  19,278  were  in  77  weaving  mills  and  13,946 
in  14  spinning  mills  attached  to  weaving  mills. 

The  main  centre  of  the  Dutch  cotton  industry  is  in  the  Twente  district, 
v/here  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  spindles  and  80  per  cent  of  the  looms 
are  located.  There  are  also  offshoots  in  North  Brabant  and  Eastern  Gelder- 
land. 
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The  Dutch  spinning  mills  use  principally  American  raw  cotton  and  some 
from  British  India.  In  1927,  out  of  a  total  import  of  42,082  tons,  35,290  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  5,919  tons  from  India,  only  25  tons  from  Egypt, 
and  55  tons  from  the  Netherlands  Indies.  In  addition  to  the  home  manufacture, 
there  are  large  imports  of  yarns,  70  per  cent  of  which  come  from  Great  Britain. 
The  total  last  year  was  35,231  tons. 

The  weaving  mills  devote  their  attention  principally  to  the  production  of 
staple'  articles,  among  which  bleached  goods  take  first  place  and  constitute 
about  half  of  the  whole  exports  of  piece  goods.  These  include  cambrics,  sheet- 
ings, twills,  drills,  flannelettes,  zephyrs,  checks  and  striped  goods.  Weaving 
is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  industry. 

In  the  world's  markets  Holland's  principal  competitors  are  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  which  represent  the  world's  oldest  and  youngest  cotton  industries. 
In  Java,  Holland's  principal  export  market,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas 
in  1913  Japan  supplied  but  015  per  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  imported,  in  1927 
this  had  increased  to  28-66  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  imports  of  Dutch 
goods  fell  from  45-57  per  cent  to  25-51  per  cent,  while  British  goods  decreased 
from  45-33  per  cent  to  27-07  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of  the  Dutch  cotton  industry 
show  that  in  1926  woven  goods  for  home  consumption  were  sold  at  a  value  of 
68,780  florins,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  an  import  figure  of  24,109,000 
florins.  Included  in  the  latter,  however,  were  many  articles  for  further  manu- 
facture and  re-export,  so  that  the  domestic  industry  takes  care  of  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  home  requirements. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  conclusion  the  form  which  the  Dutch  textile 
industry  has  taken.  While  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  industry  has  tended 
towards  horizontal  organization,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  remained  vertical  in  Hol- 
land. Nearly  every  spinner  imports  his  own  raw  material  and  many  of  the 
weavers  have  their  own  spinning  mills,  while  they  may  also  do  their  own  export- 
ing— a  system  which  allows  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  intermediaries. 

ITALIAN  LARD  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  August  30,  1928. — This  office  has  recently  received  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  lard,  both  from  Genoa  and  Trieste,  the 
eastern  and  western  ports  of  Northern  Italy. 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  trade  inquiry  to  be  found  on  page  460  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  The  firm  in  question 
advises  this  office  that  they  have  been  unable  to  close  any  business  with  Canada 
because  as  a  rule  Canadian  firms  show  no  interest  in  the  exportation  of  lard  to 
this  country,  which  trade  they  believe  to  be  controlled  by  prominent  American 
firms. 

Canadian  firms  should  note  that  in  addition  to  the  United  States,  Holland 
is  also  shipping  lard  to  Italy.  At  one  time  a  considerable  amount  came  from 
Brazil,  but  because  of  its  inferior  quality,  there  was  no  continuity  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  only  lard  which  sells  in  Italy  is  pure  pork  lard.  It  comes  here  packed 
in  small  barrels,  buckets,  or  packing  cloth,  and  also  in  small  case's  containing 
two  sections  weighing  12 -J  kilos  per  section. 

Canadian  exporters  interested  in  this  market,  and  in  a  position  to  meet 
conditions  and  quote  competitive  prices,  are  assured  of  the  Trade  Commissioner's 
assistance  should  they  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Italian  importers. 
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CONDITIONS    IN    UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commission i  r 

New  York  City,  September  10,  1928. — In  the  field  of  industry  as  a  whole, 
employment  has  improved,  and,  with  the  exception  of  textiles,  no  decline  in 
activity  or  in  volume  of  production  is  reported.  The  cotton  mills  have  reduced 
their  output,  but  the  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  did  not  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  accumulated  stocks.  Retail  stocks  are  reported  low,  however,  so 
that  demand  may  improve.    Retail  trade  in  general  lines  is  reported  good. 

As  all  steel  consuming  industries  have  maintained  their  activity,  steel  prices 
have  been  stronger  and  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  passing  through  what 
promises  to  be  a  record  year.  The  sales  of  agricultural  implements  are  surpass- 
ing all  previous  totals.  Activity  in  the  automobile  industry  and  in  building 
construction,  has  also  made  an  important  contribution  to  present  conditions  in 
the  steel  industry.  In  the  former,  production  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year,  reached  a  total  of  2,592,600  as  compared  with 
2,337,500  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927. 

The  number  of  building  contracts  awarded  declined  recently,  but  contracts 
in  thirty-seven  states  in  July  reached  a  total  of  $583,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$534,000,000  in  July,  1927.  Heavy  engineering  contracts  reported  by  trade 
journals  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  August,  were  over  11  per  cent  greater  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  prices  of  most  agricultural  products  are  at  a  higher  level  than  a  year 
ago.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  as  of  August  1,  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  outlook  for  the  principal  products,  and  as  a  result,  prices 
have  moved  downward,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cotton,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Wheat  prices  are  at  a  lower  level  than  for  four  years.  There  have  been  advances 
in  the  price  of  livestock.  Prices  of  raw  cotton  have  declined  considerably.  Cot- 
ton acreage  has  increased,  and  Government  reports  estimate  this  year's  yield 
at  about  10  per  cent  above  that  of  1927.  On  September  1,  expectations  were 
for  a  cotton  crop  of  14,439,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 

The  Government  forecast  on  August  1  for  all  classes  of  wheat  estimates  the 
yield  at  891,300,000  bushels — the  largest  since  1919.  There  is  a  notable  increase 
in  the  estimated  yield  of  corn,  which  is  now  placed  at  3,029,560,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  2,773,708,000  harvested  in  1927. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  call  money  market  has  been  very  irregular,  and  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Banks  are  now  charging  a  higher  rate  of  commission  and  placing  a  mini- 
mum on  loans,  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  conditions.  There  have  been  new 
advances  in  rates  on  time  loans  and  commercial  paper,  and  the  possible  effect 
of  these  changes  on  the  business  situation  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Commenting  on  this  The  Guaranty  Survey  says, — 

This  change  in  the  money  situation  is  attributable  to  three  main  causes:  first,  the  loss 
of  about  a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  gold  during  the  last  year;  second,  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit  due  largely  to  the  partitcipation  of  corporations  and  individuals  in  the  call  money 
market  as  lenders;  and  third,  the  open-market  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which 
has  involved  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  money,  market  through  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities  and  acceptances,  and  has  thus  forced  member  banks  to  increase  their  redis- 
counts with  the  central  banks.  The  result  of  these  facts  is  a  credit  situation  entirely 
different  from  that  to  which  American  business  has  become  accustomed  in  recent  years.,  and 
one  which  may  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  course  of  trade. 

Foreign  exchange  has  remained  fairly  stable  and  the  Canadian  dollar  has 
been  at  a  premium  since  August  10. 
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REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

0.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  paper  peso  =  42.45  cents  Canadian.    One  gold  peso=96.48  cents  Canadian.] 

Buenos  Aires,  August  22,  1928. — His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  Alvear,  on  June  28  opened  the  sixty-seventh  session  of  the 
National  Congress  and  read  his  last  message  to  the  Chambers.  Doctor  Alvear 
in  1922  was  recalled  from  Paris  where  he  had  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Ambassador  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  For  six  years  previous  to 
1922  Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen  had  been  President  of  the  Republic,  and  commencing 
on  October  12  next  he  will  again  assume  the  reins  of  Government  for  a  second 
period  of  six  years.  According  to  the  constitution  the  term  of  office  is  for  six 
years  and  no  President  may  hold  office  for  two  successive  terms.  To  his  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Alvear  leaves  a  balanced  budget,  the  floating  debt  largely  consoli- 
dated and  the  national  currency  on  a  convertible  basis. 

BUDGET 

General  revenue  yielded  655,558,583  paper  pesos  for  1927  as  against  an 
expenditure  of  651,934,237  paper  pesos,  leaving  a  surplus  of  3,624,346  paper 
pesos. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  on  December  31,  1927,  stood  at  1,051,697,962 
paper  pesos.  The  total  foreign  debt  on  the  same  date  stood  at  1,103,820,136 
paper  pesos.  The  total  public  consolidated  debt,  internal  and  external,  on 
December  31,  1927,  was  2,155,518,098  as  against  1,845,844,777  paper  pesos  on 
the  same  date  in  1926.  The  unconsolidated  debt  on  December  31,  1927,  amounted 
to  448,440,376  paper  pesos.  The  long  term  loan  successfully  floated  at  5J  per 
cent  in  the  United  States  last  February  marks  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  war  that  the  Republic  has  been  able  to  borrow  money  so  cheaply. 
According  to  a  local  bank  report  "  this  operation  will  probably  pave  the  way  for 
future  loans  at  this  lower  rate  and  will  be  a  material  factor  in  reducing  total 
service  charges  on  the  national  debt." 

ARGENTINE  CURRENCY  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS 

Following  a  large  favourable  trade  balance  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1927 
and  a  sustained  high  exchange  value  for  the  peso,  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion" 
(Conversion  Office)  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  August  25,  1927,  to  resume 
delivery  of  specie  against  currency.  The  country  is  now  on  a  free  gold  basis 
for  the  first  time  since  August,  1914.  Gold  imports  during  1927  amounted  to 
86,550,000  gold  pesos.  According  to  calculated  "  real  "  values  the  favourable 
trade  balance  for  1927  was  169,654,703  gold  pesos.  On  July  18,  1928,  gold  in 
the  "Caja  de  Conversion"  stood  at  504,560.248  gold  pesos,  equal  to  79-6  per 
cent  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation,  which  totals  1,439,746,068  paper  pesos. 
According  to  Law  No.  3871  the  paper  peso  has  a  value  of  44  gold  centavos. 

RAILWAYS 

The  Argentine  railway  system,  including  that  under  state  jurisdiction,  is 
now  38,679  kilometres.  New  concessions  are  continually  being  solicited  and 
accorded;  those  accorded  to  private  companies  in  1927  equalled  750  kilometres 
and  those  now  under  construction  by  the  State  exceed  1,000  kilometres.  The 
total  length  of  privately-owned  lines  opened  to  the  public  service  during  1927 
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was  410  kilometres.   Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  track  mileage  in  Ai 
tina  belongs  to  British  companies.   The  goods  transported  by  all  railways  during 

1927  reached  52,928,326  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  13-56  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  passengers  numbered  149,507,178,  an  increase  of  2-75 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  receipts  increased  8-79  per  cent  compared 
with  1926  and  operating  expenses  increased  9-77  per  cent.  Net  profits  represent 
an  increase  of  6-43  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

Forty-four  bridges  and  443  roads,  with  a  total  calculated  expenditure  of 
26,008,974  paper  pesos,  were  projected  during  1927.  During  the  same  year, 
10,869,835  paper  pesos  were  spent  on  the  construction  of  50  bridges,  5  ferries  and 
490  roads  of  a  total  length  of  5,997  kilometres. 

The  above  projected  outlay  for  1927,  compared  with  16,000,000  paper  pesos 
in  1926  and  9,000,000  paper  pesos  in  1925,  shows  how  keenly  alive  the  country 
is  becoming  to  the  value  of  good  roads.  In  general,  roads  are  financed  in  the 
provinces  of  Argentina  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  These  offer  good  security  and  are 
readily  saleable.  Canadian  road  contractors  in  a  position  to  finance  such  pro- 
jects should  investigate  this  market. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

Argentine  foreign  trade  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  showed  a 
favourable  commercial  balance  of  135,110,000  gold  pesos  against  a  favourable 
commercial  balance  of  169,655,000  gold  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  1927.  The 
total  value  of  foreign  trade  (excluding  bullion)  during  the  first  six  months  of 

1928  amounted  to  1,018,348,000  gold  pesos  against  958,150,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1927,  which  represents  an  increase  of  60,198,000  gold  pesos,  or  6-3 
per  cent. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  576,729,000 
gold  pesos  against  563,902,000  gold  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  1927;  an  increase 
of  12,827,000  gold  pesos,  or  2-3  per  cent.  No  exports  of  bullion  were  made 
during  this  period.  The  growth  in  this  year's  figures  is  explained  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  as  being  due  to  higher  price  levels  of  the  produce,  the 
volume  of  shipments  being  less  than  during  the  first  half  of  1927.  From  Janu- 
ary to  June  of  1927,  shipments  reached  a  total  of  10,598,000  tons;  those  of  the 
same  period  of  1928  were  9,226,000  tons— 1,372,000  tons,  or  12-9  per  cent  less.  A 
comment  on  the  subject  by  a  local  authority  states  that  the  drop  was  brought 
about  by  a  heavy  fall  in  maize  and  meat  shipments. 

IMPORTS 

The  calculated  "  real  value  "  of  imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  441,619,000  gold  pesos  against  394,248,000  gold  pesos  in  the  same 
period  of  1927.  Imports  of  bullion  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  99,425,000  gold  pesos  against  3,648,000  gold  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

Imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  year,  show  some  increases  in  all  the  groups  of  articles  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  groups  Beverages  and  Rubber  and  its  manufactures.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  suggest  themselves  from  a  study  of  the  list  of  imports  given  in 
tariff  values;  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  of  these  differs  slightly  from  the  cal- 
culated "  real  value  "  total. 
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Iron  and  iron  manufactures,  according  to  the  tariff  value  increased  from 
40,286,000  gold  pesos  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927  to  52,876,000  gold  pesos  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1928,  an  increase  of  12,590,000  gold  pesos,  or  31-2  per 
cent.  Textiles  and  textile  manufactures  increased  from  65,522,000  gold  pesos  to 
77,418,000  gold  pesos,  an  increase  of  11,896,000  gold  pesos,  or  18-2  per  cent. 
Machinery  and  vehicles  increased  from  40,595,000  gold  pesos  to  52,082,000  gold 
pesos,  an  increase  of  11,487,000  gold  pesos,  or  28-3  per  cent.  Combustibles  and 
lubricants  increased  from  53,905,000  gold  pesos  to  63,582,000  gold  pesos,  an 
increase  of  9,677,000  gold  pesos,  or  18  per  cent.  Other  increases  have  taken 
place  as  follows,  given  in  order  of  their  importance:  Various  articles,  from 
18,965,000  gold  pesos  to  24,386,000  gold  pesos.  Stones,  soils,  glasses  and  ceramics, 
from  13,701,000  gold  pesos  to  18,406,000  gold  pesos.  Paper,  cardboard  and  its 
manufactures,  from  12,659,000  gold  pesos  to  14,121,000  gold  pesos.  Metals  and 
their  manufactures,  iron  excluded,  from  14,210,000  gold  pesos  to  15,466,000  gold 
pesos.  Tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures,  from  4,808,000  gold  pesos  to  5,897,000 
gold  pesos.  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances  and  products,  oils  and 
paints,  from  20,152,000  gold  pesos  to  21,144,000  gold  pesos.  Wood  and  wood 
manufactures,  from  10,800,000  gold  pesos  to  11,633,000  gold  pesos.  Foodstuffs, 
from  31,572,000  gold  pesos  to  32,374,000  gold  pesos. 

The  tariff  value  of  the  Rubber  and  its  manufactures  group  decreased  from 
12,244,000  gold  pesos  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927  to  12,220,000  gold  pesos  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  and  that  of  Beverages,  from  2,457,000  to 
2,441,000  gold  pesos. 

The  increases  registered  in  all  groups  amounted  to  62,209,000  gold  pesos 
and  the  decreases  to  39,000  gold  pesos — a  net  increase  of  62,170,000  gold  pesos 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 


TRADE  OF  HAITI 

F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  writes  under 
date  September  5,  1928,  that  according  to  reports  lately  received  from  the 
American  Adviser  General  Receiver  of  Haiti  for  the  period  October,  1927,  to 
June,  1928  (three-quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year),  the  chief  Haitian  exports 
have  been  coffee,  raw  cotton,  sugar,  dyewoods,  and  cacao.  Exports  of  coffee 
were,  in  value,  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  was  100,215,068  gourdes  (1  gourde 
equals  20  cents  United  States  currency).  Shipments  of  coffee  during  this  period, 
38,450,558  kilos  valued  at  83,438,029  gourdes,  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  this 
article  in  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1925-26,  the  previous  record  year  for  Haitian 
trade,  by  2,767,000  kilos  in  weight  and  1,816,000  gourdes  in  value.  Most  of 
this  coffee  went  to  France.  Exports  of  raw  cotton  were  less  in  weight  but 
greater  in  value  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1925-26.  The  most 
interesting  comparison  concerns  exports  of  raw  sugar.  In  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  republic  shipped  10,868,000  kilos  of  this  article 
valued  at  2,957,000  gourdes,  compared  with  7,314  kilos  worth  1,927,000  gourdes 
for  the  entire  year  1925-26. 

A  comparison  of  import  figures  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing  the  character 
of  the  people's  purchases,  the  nature  of  the  country's  economic  and  social 
development,  and  the  trend  of  the  standard  of  living.  For  this  purpose  the 
fiscal  year  1925-26,  a  year  of  large  trade  volume,  is  taken  as  statistically  the 
most  comparable,  and  the  comparison  relates  to  the  nine-month  period.  In 
the  present  year  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
motor  fuels,  values  of  such  imports  increasing  from  1,134.000  gourdes  in  1925-26 
to  1,827,000  gourdes  in  1927-28.  Importations  of  motor  vehicles,  cotton  and 
its  manufactures,  construction  materials  and  machines  and  appliances  con- 
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tinued  heavy.    Imports  of  beverages  slightly  decreased;   and  a  decrej 

per  cent  in  the  imports  of  tobacco  and  its  products  indicates  the  extent  of  the 

tariff  protection  accorded  to  local  production  of  this  commodity. 

In  the  third  week  of  last  August  the  western  end  of  Haiti  was  visited  by  a 
severe  hurricane,  which  destroyed  several  towns,  all  the  crops  and  animals  in 
the  district,  and  killed  about  200  persons.  This  disaster  will  of  course  reduce 
the  volume  of  the  export  trade  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  year.  The 
Jamaican  Government  has  decided  to  contribute  £1,000  to  the  relief  fund  that  is 
being  raised  in  lesponse  to  an  appeal  for  help  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
lepublic. 


TRADE   OF   NIGERIA  IN  1927 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  1,  1928. — According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Nigerian 
Customs  authorities,  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  in  1927  amounted 
to  £14,437,993  (excluding  specie),  an  increase  of  £1,676,864  as  compared  with 
1926.  The  total  imports  in.  1913  amounted  to  £7,201,819  and  in  1900  to  only 
£1,946,053. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  71-9  per  cent  of  Nigeria's  imports  in  1927. 
Germany  followed  with  8-9  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  with  8-2  per  cent. 
Imports  from  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£652,275,  including  imports  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  £467,574. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  items  of  import  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  with  the  principal  countries  of  supply: — 

Imports  into  Nigeria  for  Year  ending  December  SI,  1927 

United  United 

Kingdom  Germany  States  Total 

Biscuits  and  br  ead   £  70,156  £    9,548  £        24  £  80  734 

Fish — 

banned  or  preserved  . .   . .  31,474  20,579  4,898  77  404 

2Dried,  salted,  etc   211,868  209,616  13  533'681 

3Flour   17,359  1,360  63,169  83,282 

Salt   329,178  3,066    332  676 

Whiskey   65,583  484    68^061 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)  . .  . .  71,525  2,603  202,497  278  429 

Ale,  beer   33,698  102,170    195,239 

Aerated  waters   10,478  18,305  44  35,101 

Butter   7,965  3,418  11  12,814 

Cheese   2,284  744  ....  5,712 

Confectionery   6.228  396  16  7,586 

Fruit  (canned)  .  .  ..'   7,028  221  177  8.106 

Vegetables  (canned)   3,627  878  375  9.420 

Milk  (condensed)   24,784  1.245  61  27,861 

Sugar  (refined)   29,245  25,730  19,732  111.582 

Kerosene   1,446  71  205.387  210.142 

Gasoline   448  820  208,765  211,059 

Wood — ■ 

Timber   21,209  ....  153.087  179.018 

Manufactured   57,903  12,114  891  74,849 

Boots    and    shoes    (other  than 

leather)   14,701  571  119  17.607 

Casks,  shooks,  etc   252,971  15,245  56,833  371,093 

Iron  sheets  (corrugated)    ..    ..  345,364  5,313  100  351.500 

Lamps  and  lanterns   20.277  23,517  7.825  53.298 

Motorcars   182.069  2,479  224,999  428.222 

Tires    53,144  158  6.911  73.937 

Soap    83,096  2.205  136  105.710 

Cement   213,221  9,478  ....  240.218 

Paper  (all  kinds)   22,374  1,060  8  24,937 

Stationery   68,710  1.288  52  74,21o 

1  Canada,  £1,613.    2  Norway,  £79,590.    3  Canada,  £273. 
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The  appended  comparative  statistics  of  imports  of  certain  lines  indicate 
the  rapidly  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  native  population: — 

1924  1925  1926  1927 

Ale,  beer,  etc.  (imp.  gals.)  . .      439,730         545,362         736,475  1,043,306 


Cigars  (100's)                                   2,900  4,907  4,951  5,768 

Cigarettes  (100's)                       1,856,234  2,588,174  2,862,251  3,148,737 

Tobacco  (unmanuf.)  ..  ..lbs.    4,493,657  5,627,116  4,446,038  5,316,438 

Wines  (imp.  gals.)                         71,836  89,768  119,437  182,047 

Motor  cars  number            637  878  1,315  1,869 

Motor  cycles  number          297  473  577  548 


Exports  of  Nigerian  produce  in  1927  amounted  to  £15,470,051,  a  decrease 
of  £1,068,880  as  compared  with  1926,  due  mainly  to  the  lower  prices  obtaining 
for  the  principal  export  commodities.  The  articles  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  export  trade  are  few  in  number  and  represent  the  main  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  country.  In  1927  these  included:  palm  kernels,  £4,438,886;  palm  oil, 
£3,374,550;  tin  ore,  £2,287,327;  cocoa,  £1,998,679;  ground  nuts,  £1,629,542; 
and  cotton  lint,  £331,086.  The  above  group  accounts  for  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  Nigeria.  Of  the  total  exports  46-2  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  24-4  per  cent  to  Germany,  and  12-9  per  cent  to  the  United 
States. 

CONDITIONS   IN   JUGO  SLAVIA 

A  report  on  trade  and  Canadian  exports  to  this  area  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1273  (June  23).  The  following  extracts  from 
the  recently  published  report  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Harvey,  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Commercial  Secretary  at  Belgrade,  on  economic  conditions  in  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of  May,  may  prove  of  additional  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  is  248,050  square  miles.  In  addition  to  the  King- 
dom of  Serbia,  the  former  Kingdom  of  Montenegro,  part  of  Macedonia,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  Slovenia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Hercegovina,  and  the  Vojvodina  are 
included  in  its  area.  The  population  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  of  which  80  per 
cent  devote  their  time  to  agriculture. 

The  capital,  Belgrade  (population  240,000),  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save.  The  principal  seaports  are  Susak,  Split,  Dub- 
rovnik  and  Cattaro. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  dinar,  normally  equivalent  to  currency  units  of 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union. 

His  Majesty's  Commercial  Secretary  points  out  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  its  progress  depends  on  the  season's  crop. 

The  principal  exported  commodity  is  lumber.  Some  manufacturing  is  being 
developed,  e.g.,  the  textile  industry.  From  the  mineral  point  of  view  this  coun- 
try is  valuable  as  a  source  for  bauxite. 

Besides  the  National  Bank  there  are  a  number  of  private  banking  organiza- 
tions whose  present  policy  is  to  retrench.  The  market  has  power  to  absorb, 
dependent  on  the  crop,  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  Commercial  Secretary  states  that  owing  to  the  high  customs  duties  and 
other  charges,  imported  jams,  biscuits  and  the  like  are  sold  at  prices  from  four 
to  five  times  as  high  as  those  ruling  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  is  therefore 
only  the  foreigners  who  buy  them.  Among  the  commodities  for  which  there  is 
a  good  demand,  and  which  are  supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  by  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  are  oils,  fats  and  waxes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  various  drugs,  fine  chemicals  and  dyes,  high-class  varnishes,  gums, 
spices,  and  colonial  goods. 
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The  technical  and  professional  classes  receive  their  training  from  France, 
Germany  and  Austria  and  this  naturally  influences  the  trade  in  such  linos  as 
engineering  supplies. 

The  basis  on  which  all  customs  duties  are  collected  is  still  the  "  Draft  Law 
concerning  the  General  Customs  Tariff"  which  was  introduced  by  the  Minis- 
terial Council  on  June  19,  1925.  In  view  of  the  desire  to  develop  local  indus- 
tries, importation  of  manufactured  goods  is  difficult,  but  there  are  facilities  for 
the  free  importation  of  certain  machinery  which  cannot  be  made  in  the  country 
at  present.  The  manipulation  dues  charged  by  the  Customs  are  proportionately 
higher  for  such  goods  admitted  free  of  duty  than  for  goods  on  which  a  duty  is 
levied.  The  duties  of  the  tariff  are  in  "  gold  "  dinars,  the  "  agio  "  or  premium 
being  1,000  per  cent,  so  that  to  convert  Customs  duties  into  paper  dinars  they 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  eleven. 

There  is  an  aircraft  factory  at  Novi  Sad  in  which  aeroplanes  of  the  Brand- 
enburger  type  are  made.  There  is  also  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
aircraft.  At  one  of  the  small  works  at  Belgrade  wooden  aircraft  are  made.  The 
French  influence  in  aviation  is  very  strong. 

Much  of  the  lumber  is  derived  from  the  State  forests,  the  companies  owning 
the  sawmills  having  agreements  with  the  State  under  which  they  pay  a  fixed 
sum  per  cubic  metre  for  the  timber  they  cut,  according  to  quality. 

The  Commercial  Secretary  states  that  the  great  flour  mills  which  before 
the  European  War  ground  wheat  produced  by  the  Vojvodina,  for  the  markets 
of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  have  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  these  markets, 
occasioned  by  the  partition  of  the  duel  monarchy.  Equipped  as  they  are,  to 
produce  some  90,000  tons  of  flour  daily,  the  mills,  some  800  in  number,  work  at 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

Correspondence  with  importers  in  this  country  should  be  carried  on  in  Ger- 
man, or  failing  that,  in  French. 

WOOD  OIL  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  10,  1928. — Tung  oil  or  wood  oil  is  the  chief  paint  oil  in 
China,  being  used  on  all  outside  woodwork  as  well  as  on  boats  and  junks  on 
the  seaeoast  and  on  the  inland  rivers  because  of  its  remarkable  resistance  to 
water  and  dampness.  It  is  also  used  as  an  illuminant,  and  mixed  with  lime 
and  fine  bamboo  shavings  it  is  used  for  caulking  purposes.  It  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquer  varnish,  so  famous  in  China.  Lamp- 
black, produced  by  burning  this  oil  of  the  fruit  husks  of  the  wood  oil  berry,  is 
an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  ink. 

The  oil  used  for  paint  must  first  be  boiled.  On  the  local  market  there  are 
two  kinds  of  this  boiled  oil — "  Pei  Yu  "  (white  oil) ,  which  is  boiled  for  an  hour, 
is  used  for  painting  boats,  furniture  and  woodwork,  and  "  Kwang  Yu  "  (bright 
oil),  which  is  boiled  for  two  hours  or  more,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
mineral,  is  used  to  coat  the  surfaces  of  paper,  cloth,  silk,  and  pongee  so  as  to 
render  them  waterproof. 

The  chief  province  in  China  supplying  wood  oil  for  foreign  markets  is 
Szechuen,  but  the  tree  is  widely  grown  throughout  the  Yangtsze  Valley  prov- 
inces. 

Chungking  and  Wanhsien  are  the  two  chief  centres  of  the  wood  oil  export 
trade  in  Szechuen  province.  The  bulk  of  the  wood  oil  collected  at  these  two 
ports  is  shipped  to  Hankow  and  thence  to  Shanghai  for  export  to  other  provinces 
or  abroad.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  are  the  principal 
consumers. 
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The  trading  season  for  wood  oil  at  Chungking  and  Wanhsien  is  from 
November  to  August,  the  busiest  months  being  April,  May,  and  June.  The 
average  price  on  the  Chungking  market  is  about  taels  20  per  picul.  Owing  to 
shortage  of  oil  in  1927,  the  price  in  Hankow  rose  to  taels  31  per  picul. 

The  following  figures  from  the  Customs  returns  show  the  quantity  and 
value  of  wood  oil  exported  from  Chungking  and  Wanhsien  during  the  years 
1924,  1925,  and  1926:— 

Chungking  Wanhsien 

Value  in  Value  in 

Piculs  Haikwan  Taels    Piculs  Haikwan  Taels 

1924   82,917       1,457,681       263,638  4,745.484 

1925   65,256       1,217,677       247,923  4.214,683 

1926   55,493       1,065,465       178,366  3,567,321 


The  total  export  of  wood  oil  abroad  to  all  countries  was  as  follows: — 

Valued  at 
Piculs     Haikwan  Tael 

1924    896,038  17,714,713 

1925    894,073  17,450,104 

1926    748,184  14,962,313 

Out  of  the  above  total,  consumption  was  as  follows: — 

Valued  at 

1924—                                                                              Piculs  Haikwan  Tael 

United  States                                                            627,040  12,774,698 

Great  Britain                                                               53,404  1,063,424 

Germany                                                                       79,283  1,590,299 

Canada                                                                        8,651  176,740 

1925— 

United  States   706,093  13,970,761 

Great  Britain   38,587  736,608 

Germany   63,470  1,233,671 

Canada   10,406  208,640 

1926— 

United  States   540,013  10,948,271 

Great  Britain   48,657  1,005,942 

Germany   46,004  952,919 

Canada   34  686 

[1  picul    133 J  pounds  English.    1  Haikwan  tael  =  74  cents.] 


Wood  oil  is  shipped  abroad  mostly  in  wooden  barrels.  Taking  2  piculs 
(say  266  pounds)  to  each  barrel,  the  number  used  for  1926  runs  up  to  375,000. 
Generally,  old  barrels  are  preferred  to  new  ones,  because  they  do  not  absorb 
so  much  of  the  oil.  When  old  barrels  are  scarce  new  barrels  are  used,  but  not 
before  they  have  been  treated  with  paper  and  a  solution  which  is  said  to  prevent 
excess  absorption.  As  wood  oil  is  sold  according  to  net  weight  on  arrival  abroad, 
any  short  weight  caused  through  absorption  or  leakage  represents  a  loss  to  the 
exporter  in  China.  The  wood  oil  trade  provides  a  very  big  business  in  empty 
casks  and  shooks  for  making  casks,  as  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
Customs  returns  covering  the  years  1924,  1925,  and  1926  will  show: — 


Casks,  Etc.,  Empty 


1924  1925  1926 

Value,  Value,  Value, 
Imported  from                              Haikwan  Tael  Haikwan  Tael  Haikwan  Taei 

Canada                                                              345  718  600 

United  States                                               203,000  54,029  148,393 

Total  imported  from  abroad                       1,068,790  973,094  1,246,656 

Re-exported                                                  377,215  572,073  1,037,969 


Net  imported   691,575  401,021  208,687 
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Shocks  for  Making  Casks 


Canada   

United  States  

Total  imported  from  abroad 


32,278 
140,783 
394,593 


159,725 
308,815 
1,009,743 


133,525 
253,050 
737,818 


Many  new  casks  reassembled  in  China  are  used  for  the  export  of  sheep 
and  hog  casings  in  brine,  and  if  used  for  wood  oil,  they  must  be  of  the 
hardest  wood,  such  as  oak,  for  reasons  already  mentioned. 

Both  old  and  new  casks  are  also  used  extensively  for  the  export  of  liquid 
egg-yolk,  whole  eggs,  etc.,  to  Europe,  United  States,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
In  this  case,  old  wine  barrels  are  generally  used,  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned. 


One  of  the  most  important  orders  ever  placed  with  a  British  firm  for 
foreign  aircraft  has  recently  been  secured  by  the  Super-marine  Aviation  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Southampton,  which  has  been  instructed  to  build  six  large 
flying  boats  of  the  Southampton  type  for  the  Argentine  navy,  and  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  spare  parts.  Five  of  the  machines  will  be  similar  to  those  recently 
supplied  to  the  Australian  Government  and  will  be  fitted  with  wooden  hulls, 
but  the  sixth  will  be  constructed  of  metal,  and  will  be  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  are  being  used  by  the  Air  Ministry  for  the  flight  to  the  Far  East. 

The  firm  have  just  completed  an  order  for  a  metal  flying-boat  for  the 
Imperial  Japanese  navy,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  the  trials  of  this  prove 
satisfactory,  further  orders  will  be  forthcoming.  These  orders  prove  conclu- 
sively the  importance  of  the  Air  Ministry  enterprise  in  sending  British-built 
aeroplanes  abroad.  The  contracts  were  secured  in  the  face  of  Italian,  French 
and  German  competition. 


CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  CANADA 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  has  been  notified  of  the  following 
changes  in  the  consular  list: — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Leveson  has  been  appointed  as  Honorary  Consul  of  Mexico  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Acting  Consul  General  of  Peru  at  Vancouver,  during  the 
absence  on  leave  for  a  period  of  three  months  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Davis,  the  Consul 
General. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Andreasen  has  been  appointed  as  Honorary  Vice-Consul  of 
Denmark  at  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Mr.  Pan  Fan  Sun,  as  Consul  of  China  at  Van- 
couver, B.C.;  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Machuca,  as  Vice-Consul  of  Mexico  at  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  following  names  have  been  struck  off  the  list: — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Leveson,  as  Honorary  Consul  of  Salvador  at  Vancouver;  Mr. 
Ouei  Tze  Liang,  as  Consul  of  China  at  Vancouver;  Mr.  D.  J.  Cable,  as 
Honorary  Vice-Consul  of  Finland  at  Quebec  and  St.  John,  N.B.;  Mr.  G. 
Calderon,  as  Vice-Consul  of  Mexico  at  Toronto;  Mr.  C.  R.  Davis,  as  Honorary 
Consul  of  Mexico  at  Vancouver;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  H.  Branzon,  as  Honorary 
Consul  of  Mexico  at  Victoria,  B.C. 

Notices  of  recent  appointment?,  promotions,  and  resignations,  etc..  as 
affecting  foreign  consular  representatives  were  published  in  Conniiercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1280  (August  11 J  and  No.  1283  (September  1). 


BIG  AIR  CONTRACT  FOR  BRITISH  FIRM 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Proposed  Application  to  Imported  Carbon  Papers 

London,  September  3,  1928. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have 
issued  a  report  recommending  that  the  Government  issue  an  Order  in  Council 
requiring  the  containers  and  wrappers  of  carbon  papers  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  SERB,  CROAT  AND  SLOVENE 
KINGDOM,  ESTHONIA,  AND  LITHUANIA  IN  EFFECT 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  proclama- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  Canada  Gazette  bringing  into  force  on  the  date 
mentioned  the  favoured-nation  agreements  between  Canada  and  the  following 
countries:  Serb,  Croat  and  Slovene  Kingdom,  August  9,  1928;  Esthonia,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1928;  Lithuania,  September  15,  1928.  Under  these  agreements, 
briefly  stated,  Canada  exchanges  most-favoured-nation  treatment  with  the 
countries  in  question.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1267,  of  May 
12,  1928,  pages  707-8.) 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Goods  Admitted  to  Temporary  Free  Importation 

A.  B.   MUDDIMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  September  5,  1928. — According  to  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  Roma,  of 
August  17,  under  Decree-Law  No.  1829,  dated  August  3,  the  "  temporary  "  duty- 
free importation  privileges  have  been  extended  to  the  following  goods: — 

(1)  Lead  pigs  or  scrap  for  the  manufacture  of — 

(a)  thread,  tubes,  foil  not  more  than  2  mm.  thick; 

(6)  sheets  and  strips  of  any  thickness; 

(c)  shot  (concession  valid  to  July  31,  1930). 

(2)  Tanned  pelts  and  peltry  for  dyeing  or  further  working  (concession  valid  to  July  31, 
1933). 

(3)  Sulphate  of  magnesia  for  a  new  contingent  of  200,000  quintals,  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  silk  (concession  valid  to  December  31,  1928). 

French  Duties  on  Imported  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machinery 

In  accordance  with  the  French  law  of  March  2,  1928,  a  decree  of  August  1 
has  been  published  in  Journal  Officiel  dated  August  6  which  specifies  that  duty 
will  be  applied  for  importation  into  France  of  machinery  for  agriculture  and 
horticulture  (tariff  item  No.  522 — excepting  cream  separators  or  similar  centri- 
fugal utensils)  on  the  legal  weight  obtained  by  multiplying  the  gross  weight  of 
the  cases  by  the  co-officients  shown  below: — 

For  machinery  packed  in  closed-in  cases   0.80 

For  machinery  packed  in  skeleton  packing  cases   0.85 

For  machinery  otherwise  packed   1.04 

Italian  Tariff  on  Ham  in  Tins 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  advises 
that  under  Royal  Decree  of  August  3,  1928  (No.  1826),  the  duty  on  preserved 
ham  in  tins  has  been  changed  and  is  now  classed  under  Tariff  No.  20B  (1)  (duty 
25  lire  gold  per  quintal).  Formerly  it  was  under  Tariff  20B  (2)  (duty  15  lire 
gold  per  quintal). 
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Italian  Duty  onj  Wheat,  Flour,  and   Semolina  Increased 

A.  B.  MUDDIMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COM  MISSION  ER 

Milan,  September  15,  1928. — Duties  in  effect  from  September  13  oi 
importations  into  Italy  of  wheat,  flour  of  wheat,  and  semolina  are,  respi  ctively, 
11  gold  lire,  16.75  gold  lire,  and  22.75  gold  lire  per  quintal.  (According  to  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  former  duties  on  wheat, 
flour  of  wheat,  and  semolina  were,  respectively,  7.50  gold  lire,  11.50  gold  lire, 
and  15.50  gold  lire  per  quintal.  The  gold  lire  is  worth  19-3  cents,  and  the  quintal 
equals  220  pounds.) 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING   SEPT.  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  17,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  10,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
Monetary  September  10,  September  17, 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

1  A  A7 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.1389 

.  1389 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

Czecho-Slovakia 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2665 

.2665 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

.0392 

.0390 

.  0390 

9Qfifi 
.  ZooU 

9QQ 1 
.  Zoo  1 

Great  Britain  . 

4.?r,| 

4.8459 

8.8444 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  

.4020 

.4004 

.4006 

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

Italy  

.0526 

.0522 

.0522 

.1930 

.0175 

.0176 

.2680 

.2665 

.2665 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0451 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.  1657 

.  1656 

.2680 

.2673 

.2674 

.1930 

.1923 

.  1924 

 $ 

1.0000 

.9989 

.9993 

Argentine  Rep.. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4214 

.4212 

Brazil  

 Milreis 

.5462 

.1192 

.1194 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1211 

.9733 

.9814 

.9798 

 .....$ 

.4985 

.4805 

.4800 

4.8665 

3.9956 

3.9975 

.1930 

.1912 

.1913 

1.0342 

1.0206 

1.0211 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9990 

1.0003 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

.4020 

.4000 

.3907 

China  

 Tael 

.  6425 

.6343 

.3650 

.3637 

.3687 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4574 

.4582 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4532 

.4547 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.   .  .$ 

.5678 

.5611 

.5614 

4.86§ 

4.8537 

4.8500 

Barbados  . . 

British  Guiana 
Trinidad  

::::::::::!  ) 

 $ 

1.0000 

l.OOi— 1.01 1 

1.00A— 1 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.001— l.Olf 

1 .002—1 

Martinique 

.0392 

.0389 

.0390 

Guadeloupe 

.0392 

.0389 

.0390 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Benlley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborohgh, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.)  ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorl\;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

748.  Food  Products,  etc. — A  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  wish  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  cornmeal,  butter  cheese,  oilmeal,  hay,  oats, 
bran;  canned  sardines,  salmon,  and  pilchards;  pickled  herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon; 
packing  house  products  such  as  lard,  beef,  pork,  etc. 

749.  Lard. — Commission  agents  in  Genoa  desire  relations  with  shippers  of  pure  pork 
lard. 

750.  Oatfeed. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  offers  from  Canadian 

exporters  of  pulverized  oatfeed. 

Miscellaneous 

751.  Novelty  Lines. — A  Birmingham  firm  who  manufacture  needles,  safety  razor  blades, 
and  many  novelty  lines  suitable  for  haberdashery,  stationers'  trade,  and  the  fancy  goods 
trade,  desire  agency  for  United  Kingdom  for  any  Canadian  novelties. 

752.  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Oakum. — A  French  importer  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  of  these  products,  and  price  in  pounds  sterling  per  English  ton  c.ii.  Belgian  port. 

753.  Indent  Trade  with  China. — A  Birmingham  indent  house  dealing  chiefly  with 
Hong  Kong  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  types  of  hardware  lines. 

754.  Agricultural  Machinery. — An  Anglo-Argentine  importing  firm  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

755.  Paint  Brushes. — A  Midland  firm  of  buyers  will  consider  quotations  for  Canadian 
paint  brushes,  and  desire  direct  contact  with  manufacturers. 

756.  Dry  Colours. — A  firm  of  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  in  South  Wales  desire  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  colours  which  are  non-fugitive  to 
sunlight. 

757.  Wallboard. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  timber  brokers  desire  the  agency  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  wallboard  on  a  commission  basis. 

758.  Stair  Rods. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  desire  quotations  ci.f.  LTnited 
Kingdom  ports  on  angular  1-inch  face  hardwood  stair  rods,  stained  oak  finish.  Initial  quota- 
tion on  300  gross.   Usual  sizes. 

759.  Maple  Flooring. — A  Glasgow  timber  broker's  firm  desire  agency,  on  a  commission 
basis,  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  maple  flooring. 
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760.  Wood  Poles. — A  Birmingham  importer  desire*  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port  on  wood  poles,  diameter  I,  1,  If,  and  2  inches  of  G-  and  12-foot  Lengths.     I  :.< 

in  a  condition  for  enamelling.    Sample  quotation  on  10-gross  lot. 

761.  Motor  Accessories. — A  firm  of  Birmingham  manufacturers  of  motor  eu 

are  open  to  consider  Canadian  offers  of  motor  accessories  with  view  to  securing  sole  selling 
rights  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  purchasing  patent  rights. 

762.  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Goods. — A  party  in  Berlin,  Germany,  with  connec- 
tions in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  manufactured  goods  saleable  in  these  countries. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  26;    Montnairn,  Sept.  29;    Empress  ot 
Australia,  Oct.  3;   Montroyal,  Oct.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  10. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Sept.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  12;  Canadian  Prospector,  Oct.  22 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Nessian,  Sept.  29;  Nevision,  Oct.  6;  Nubian,  Oct.  20* — all  Dominion 
Line;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  4;   Concordia,  Anchor- Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  Belfast.— Torr  Head,  Oct.  12;   Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  22— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  10;  Lord  Downshire,  Oct.  20 
— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Aviator,  Oct.  19 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Oct.  4;  Mmnedosa,  Oct.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia, 
Sept.  28;  Athenia,  Oct.  5;  Coracero,  Oct.  12;  Letitia,  Oct.  19 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Liverpool.— Montcalm,  Sept.  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  5;  Montclare,  Oct.  12— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  28;  Antonia,  Oct.  12: — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic, 
Sept.  29;   Doric,  Oct.  6;   Calgarie,  Oct.  13;   Regina,  Oct.  20— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  12;  Canadian  Pros- 
pector, Oct.  22 — all  Canadian  National;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  28;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  5;  Beaver- 
ford,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Sept.  28;  Alaunia,  Oct.  5;  Ausonia,  Oct.  12; 
Aurania,  Oct.  19 — all  Cunard  Line;  Albertic,  Oct.  4;  Megantic,  Oct.  18 — both  White  Star 
Line ;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  11;   Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  18 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Sept.  28;  Cairnvalona,  Oct.  5;  Caimglen. 
Oct.  12;   Cairntorr,  Oct.  19 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  26;  Albertic,  Oot.  4;  Megantic, 
Oct.  18— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Augvald,  County  Line,  Oct.  3. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Sept.  29;  Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  5;  Parana,  Sept.  27;  Feodosia,  Oct. 
4;  Hada  County,  Oct.  11;  Bochum,  Oot.  22 — all  County  Line;  Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line, 
Oct.  12;  Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Sept.  29. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  early  October. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Oct.  12;  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Oct.  22 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Oct.  10;  Kentucky,  Oct.  20— both 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To    Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25;  Wirral, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  Sept.  30. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Sekondy,  Accra.  Lagos,  Cape  Town,  and  other  South  African  Ports. — Badagry, 
Elder  Dempster  Line,  Sept.  26. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— 

Canadian  Otter,  Sept.  27;  Canadian  Beaver,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Sept.  26; 
Canadian  Fisher,  Oct.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hedrun,  Oct.  5;  Spica,  Oct.  19 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  29,  Oct. 
13;   Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Sept.  26. 

To  Cornerbrook.— New  Northland,  Oct,  3;  Oct.  17;  Nayarit,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  8— both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Chicago,  County  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  London. — Maryland,  White  Star  Line.  Oct.  3;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  8. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  30;    Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  7 — 
both  Furness,  Withy 

To  Hull.— Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  8. 

To  Liverpool, — Winnifredian,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy, 
Oct.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Manchester  Hero,  Oct.  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Silvia,  Sept.  25;  Nerissa,  Oct.  16— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  19  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucl\,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  5;  Adour,  Sept.  27;  Hedron,  Oct.  11 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santl\go  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Oct.  3. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Sept.  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Dairen. — Paris  Maru,  Sept.  25;  Arabia  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montauk,  American 
Mail  Line,  Oct,  23. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  Oct.  9;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  30 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Oct.  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Oct.  15. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Oct.  6. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Oct.  25. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  Oct.  4;  Drechtdyk, 
Oct.  17 — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Sept.  24;  Grootendyk, 
Oct.-  14— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Gorda,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Indien,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  late  October. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  A  IM  O  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Clover  omen  I  Printing 
Bureau.  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

An  trial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British   West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  fll)26).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.  > 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Brazil :  Hints  to  Exporters.   (Price  5  cents). 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

T<*ade  (Internal ),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc.. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,  The 
Royal    Exchange    Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 
R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  British 
Guiana.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,   P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio    Banco    de   Londres   y  Mexico. 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States.  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  A  elderly  street.  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury fildgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

s  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 
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MR.  G.  R.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  CANAllu  3  J^g 


Canadian 


Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  beeltfL^ 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  will  arrive  in<$Sr)a(|£  "pttf^ 
October  1  and  very  shortly  thereafter  commence  an  official  tour,  in  thlT  I'trttryG  " 
of  which  he  will  be  prepared  to  consult  exporters  interested  in  his  territory. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  office  which  is  to  be  opened  there,  and,  consequently,  will 
be  pleased  to  interview  firms  contemplating  the  extension  of  their  business  to 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  which  countries  are  to  be  assigned  for  trade  pur- 
poses to  the  new  office. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  6,  1928. — An  exceptionally  heavy  tonnage  was  launched 
during  August  by  Scottish  shipbuilders.  The  Clyde  total  for  the  eight  months 
of  the  year  is  double  that  of  each  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  last  year  and 
1926,  and  is  short  of  the  record  by  less  than  24,000  tons.  A  falling-off  in  acti- 
vity seems  probable  in  the  winter,  but  a  considerable  number  of  important 
contracts  were  announced  during  the  month. 

The  vessels  launched  in  Scotland  during  August  number  32,  of  a  tonnage 
of  83,900.  Of  these,  20  were  built  on  the  Clyde,  totalling  74,000  tons.  The 
Clyde  output  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  month  this  year,  and  was  the 
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largest  on  record,  with  two  exceptions  (in  1920  and  1912),  for  the  month  of 
August. 

The  highest  output  for  the  first  eight  months  of  any  year  was  m  1920, 
when  142  vessels  of  440,000  tons  were  launched,  as  compared  with  147  vessels 
of  416,000  tons  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  persistent  depression  generally  in  the 
heavy  industries  it  seems  possible  that  1928  may  be  the  banner  year  for  tonnage 
launched  on  the  Clyde.  At  least  85,000  tons  will  have  to  be  launched  during 
each  of  the  remaining  four  months  to  establish  a  record,  the  highest  previous 
total  having  been  established  in  1913,  when  370  vessels  of  756,000  tons  were 
put  into  the  water. 

An  interesting  and  significant  feature'  of  the  month  of  August  is  that 
the  new  contracts  for  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Clyde,  include  those  for  three 
vessels  of  over  8,000  tons,  one  of  which  is  to  use  pulverized  coal  as  fuel.  If  this 
experiment  is  successful  it  may  give  a  much  needed  stimulus  to  the  coal  trade 
of  the  country. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  general  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products 
in  Scotland.  There  is  some  improvement  in  export  orders,  and  home  demand 
continues  steady  but  without  any  signs  of  briskness.  The  steel  sheet  trade  and 
the  tube  trade  were  the  most  active  sections  and  secured  orders  which  should 
keep  them  well  employed  for  several  months.  A  more  hopeful  feeling  in  the 
steel  trade  prevails  generally,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  decrease  in  Continental 
competition. 

In  the  Scottish  coal  market  conditions  have  not  shown  any  material 
change,  although  supplies  are  no  longer  in  excess  of  demand,  and  indeed  in 
steam  coal,  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  deliveries.  Busi- 
ness is  very  slow  in  the  export  market.  Over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  there 
are  100,000  fewer  miners  employed  than  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  the  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  report  a  steady  improvement 
In  business,  as  do  hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers.  As  usual,  there  is 
great  activity  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  knitted  woollen 
goods  for  outer  wear,  and  in  some  factories  overtime  and  night  work  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Belfast  linen  market  continues  uncertain,  although  the  prospects  of 
better  business  from  the  United  States  are  promising.  The  1928  flax  area  in 
Ireland  was  about  10,000  acres  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Flax  yields 
in  Belgium,  Latvia  and  Esthonia  are  also  good.  The  prospects  of  large  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  material  are  excellent  and  probably  account  for  the  lack  of 
extensive  buying  at  the  present  time,  buyers  anticipating  lower  prices.  The 
unprofitable  state  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
prevent  any  substantial  fall  in  linen  prices,  however  plentiful  flax  may  be. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Liverpool,  September  7,  1928. — The  wheat  trade  has  been  slow  during  the 
past  month,  with  a  decline  in  prices  generally  of  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
the  dominating  factor  of  the  market  being  the  continued  good  crop  reports 
from  Canada.  Prospects  in  the  Argentine  and  Australia  also  continue  favour- 
able, and  on  the  whole  European  crops  have  been  harvested  in  good  condition. 
The  low  point  of  the  market  was  touched  during  the  first  half  of  August  and 
the  opinion  of  the  trade  here  appears  to  be  that  wheat  around  present  levels  is 
more  or  less  stabilized.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  show  a  reduction  of  50,000 
quarters  on  the  month,  the  quantity  in  store  at  the  end  of  August  being  464,000 
quarters.  Stocks  in  Manchester  are  39,000  quarters,  a  reduction  of  25,000 
quarters  on  the  month. 
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Canadian  flour  is  relatively  clear  at  present,  quotations  being  37-.  6d.  per 
280  pounds  c.i.f.  for  export  patents  as  against  quotations  from  home  millers  of 
32s.  for  top  patents  and  30s.  for  straight  run.  The  preliminary  figures  showing 
imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  August  are  as  follows: 

Wheat  Flour  Barley  Oats 

Quartos  Sacks  Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool                                        378,722  20,367  12,481  4,702 

Manchester                                      190,130  6,139  85  3,075 

Hull                                                338,773  7,448  65,059  24  484 

Newcastle                                        32,999      8,745 

TIMBER 

The  large  transactions  in  Russian  whitewood  referred  to  last  month  con- 
tinue' to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  the  spruce  market  here.  The  first  ship- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  Mersey  ports,  consigned  to  a  local  syndicate, 
formed  for  this  particular  purpose,  comprised  of  four  important  Liverpool 
importers.  It  is  reported  that  some  twelve  million  feet  have  already  been  dis- 
posed of  to  merchants,  but  these  stocks  have  not  yet  gone  into  consumption. 
There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  market  here,  and  very  little 
Canadian  spruce  is  moving.  One  cargo  lot  of  Nova  Scotian  spruce  is  reported 
sold  at  £14  per  standard  c.i.f.  for  deals  and  £13  for  scantlings.  There  have  been 
fairly  heavy  arrivals  of  Canadian  hardwoods.  Demand  has  been  good  and 
prices  advanced  10s.  per  standard  on  those  of  the  previous  month. 

Arrivals  of  Douglas  fir  from  Canada  during  August  amounted  to  six  million 
feet,  almost  twelve  times  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
showing  the  continued  growth  in  demand. here'.  Merchantable  grades  are  quoted 
at  £15  per  standard  c.i.f.  and  clears  at  £22  10s.  per  standard.  For  the  month 
ending  August  31,  1928,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain  imports,  consumption,  and 
stocks  in  the  Manchester  area  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1927  as  follows: — 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1927         1928         1927         1928         1927  1928 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    50,000       31,000       27,000       33,500       57,000  45,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft     1,000         1,200         2,000  6,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.    24,000       40,600         8,000       24,900       47,000  39.500 

Spruce  deals  stds.     2,150  900  880        1,600        3,390  3,100 

BACON 

Demand  was  generally  good  throughout  August  with  a  steady  advance  in 
prices.  Opening  and  closing  quotations  respectively  for  the  month  were  as 
follows:  Danish,  109s.,  105s.  per  cwt.;  Swedish,  99s.,  101s.;  Dutch,  89s.,  99s.; 
and  Canadian,  92s.,  102s.  The  trade  in  hams  has  slackened  after  the  holiday 
season,  American  showing  a  decline  of  20s.  per  cwt.  and  Canadian  15s.  The 
market  steadied  towards  the  close  and  prices  appear  to  be  stabilized  at  present 
levels.  The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool  on  August  31  as  compared  with  July  31,  1928,  and  August  31, 

1927: —                                                                           August  31,  July  31,  August  31, 

1928  1928  1927 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.  33,629  31,176  27,437 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.  12.553  4,006  5,021 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt.  1.950  119  1.463 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.  10,655  11,067  4,941 

Cheese    (full    shapes,    Canadian    and  United 

States)  boxes  25,426  20,254  15,627 

Cheese    (full    shapes,    Australian    and  New 

Zealand)  crates  587  700  229 

Cheese    (full    shapes)    Australian    and  New 

Zealand)  crates  587  700  229 

Cheese   (full  shapes)    (50  pounds  and  under)  .  .boxes  10  10  16 

Cheese  (manufactured)  lbs.  10,410  25.460  8.4S0 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces  417  541  716 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard  in  tierces, 

firkins  or  other  packages)  tons  4163  4.792  3,191 

69927— 1J 
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EGGS 

There  was  a  shortage  of  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  first  half  of 
August,  and  quotations  on  fresh  Irish  eggs  advanced  sharply  to  15s.  6d.  per 
120  as  compared  with  12s.  6d.  at  the  end  of  July.  Prices  eased  somewhat,  how- 
ever, towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Danish  fresh  eggs  have  been  prominent  in  the  market  here  during  the  past 
month.  Danish  eggs  are  now  stamped  individually  and  the  date  of  packing  is 
marked  on  the  box.  This  system  tends  to  keep  supplies  moving  forward  steadily 
and  prevents  accumulation  at  ports  of  shipment. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  August  amounted  to  14,119 
bales,  a  decline  of  16,817  bales  as  compared  with  July.  There  was  a  sharp 
advance  in  prices  from  77s.  6d.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  at  the  opening  to  90s.  during 
the  last  week  of  the  month.  The  English  crop  is  now  generally  considered  to 
have  been  slightly  below  average  in  quantity,  although  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent.   Present  prospects  for  the  second  crop  are  good. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  ESTIMATES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  11,  1928. — It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  south 
of  England  has  enjoyed  the  best  summer  experienced  since  the  year  1921,  and 
the  warm  and  sunny  weather  still  continues.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Government  Monthly  Agricultural  Report  just  issued,  condi- 
tions have  been  less  favourable  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Indeed, 
in  the  north  of  England  a  definite  break  was  experienced  towards  the  end  of 
August.  Consequently,  while  harvesting  was  carried  through  in  most  parts  of 
the  south  under  favourable  conditions,  there  were  considerable  interruptions 
and  handicaps  elsewhere,  with  the  result  that  the  average  yield  has  been  less 
satisfactory  than  was  hoped  for. 

cereals 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issues  the  following  revised  forecasts  of  pro- 
duction, based  upon  the  estimates  made  at  the  end  of  August  : — 

Production  Forecast 

1927                 1928                 1927  1928 

acres                acres                tons  tons 

Wheat                              1,636.000          1,397,000          1,423,000  1,215,000 

Barley                               1,049,000          1,187,000             862,000  961,000 

Oats                                  1,751,000          1,760,000           1,344,000  1,364,000 

Except  in  the  north  and  northwest,  the  cutting  of  all  crops  was  well 
advanced  before  the  end  of  August,  and  by  this  time  harvesting  is  pretty  well 
completed  in  most  parts  of  the  south  and  east. 

Wheat. — The  bulk  of  the  wheat  has  been  stacked  in  good  condition,  and 
the  quality  is  up  to  the  average.  The  yield  per  acre  over  England  and  Wales 
is  estimated  on  present  appearances  at  17.4  cwt.,  about  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  and  to  the  ten  years'  average. 

Barley  has  turned  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  good.  The  present  estimate  is  16.2  cwt.  per  acre,  or  nearly 
H  cwt.  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

Oats,  although  variable  and  often  short  in  the  straw,  are  expected  to  be 
generally  satisfactory.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wind  and  rain  have  done  some 
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damage  in  North  Wales  and  neighbourhood,  the  yield  is  forecasted  at  \h\  - 
or  above  1^  cwt.  per  acre  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

Beans  and  Peas. — The  harvesting  of  beans  and  peas  was  generally  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  August.  The  former  are  rather  variable,  in  bo  far  that  dry 
conditions  and  blight  caused  damage  in  some  parts.  The  probable  yield  (10 
cwt.  per  acre)  is  about  J  cwt.  below  the  ten  years'  average. 

Peas,  upon  the  other  hand,  have  turned  out  well,  and  at  15  cwt.  per  acre 
are  about  1  cwt.  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

POTATOES 

It  is  rather  early  to  arrive'  at  a  final  estimate  for  potatoes.  So  far,  the  out- 
look is  for  good  crops,  and  without  disease,  and  the  yield  per  acre  for  England 
and  Wales  is  expected  to  be  equal  to  the  ten  years'  average,  or  about  6-1  tons. 

HAY 

The  chief  additional  fact  of  interest  is  that  prospects  for  second  cuts  are 
variable.  The  final  cleaning  up  of  the  hay  harvest  was  carried  out  under  ideal 
conditions,  and  the  yields  are  estimated  at  26.7  cwt.  per  acre  for  seeds  and 
18.5  cwt.  for  meadow,  or,  respectively,  lj  cwt.  and  2  cwt.  below  the  ten  years' 
average.   The  quality  of  the  hay  is  generally  good. 

HOPS 

Improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  crop  during  the  month, 
and  although  lighter  than  usual,  the  quality  is  satisfactory.  The  yield  per  acre 
is  forecasted  at  nearly  10  cwt.,  or  If  cwt.  less  than  the  ten  years'  average. 

THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Adelaide,  July  20,  1928. — South  Australia  covers  an  area  of  380,070  square 
miles,  or  243,244,800  acres.  On  the  east  and  west  it  borders  four  of  the  other 
five  states  which  form  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  Southern  ocean  is  its  other 
boundary.  On  the  north  lies  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  an  immense 
tract,  523,620  square  miles  in  extent,  which  until  1911  was  a  dependency  of  the 
state  of  South  Australia.  Since  then,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Territory  was 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  coast  line  of  the  state, 
some  2,000  miles  in  length,  is  broken  by  two  huge  gulfs— in  which  are  some  fine 
bays  and  harbours — penetrating  into  the  interior.  The  colony  was  founded  in 
1836  and  was  granted  self-government  in  1857;  hence  its  history  is  contained 
in  a  little  less  than  92  years.  Although  essentially  an  agricultural  and  primary 
producing  state,  yet  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  industries  of  varied 
character.  The  diversity  of  the  climate,  combined  with  the  varying  nature  of 
the  soils,  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  almost  all  kinds  of  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

WTheat  is  the  staple  product  of  South  Australian  farms,  and  when  milled 
has  an  established  reputation  in  domestic  and  oversea  markets.  The  pastoral 
industry  of  the  state  has  assumed  large  proportions.  Wool  production  pre- 
dominates in  value. 

The  population  of  the  state  is  estimated  to  be  580,000,  the  majority  of 
whom  reside  in  cities  and  towns.  In  1927-28  the  imports  into  South  Australia 
were  valued  at  £12,577,797,  and  the  exports  at  £17,732,462.  These  figures  cover 
a  period  of  rather  unfavourable  production  and  are  by  no  means  a  record  for 
the  state. 
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The  total  length  of  railways  in  South  Australia  is  given  at  2,528  miles,  of 
which  1,245  miles  is  of  5  feet  3  inch  gauge  and  1,283  miles  of  3  feet  6  inch  gauge. 
The  Adelaide  railway  station,  recently  completed,  is  the  finest  in  Australia. 
The  main  line  from  Adelaide  to  Melbourne  (483  miles),  and  through  to  the 
New  South  Wales  border  (673  miles) ,  is  of  the  broad  gauge.  The  passenger  cars 
employed  are  of  modern  construction  and  are  well  equipped. 

THE  STATE  CAPITAL 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is  distant  about  7  miles  from 
Port  Adelaide,  at  which  the  inter-State  and  ordinary  cargo  steamers  berth,  and 
nearly  14  miles  from  the  Outer  Harbour  at  which  the  mail  and  larger  cargo 
steamers  discharge  and  load.  Train  and  electric  car  services  provide  adequate 
transportation  facilities  between  the  city  and  its  two  ports.  Nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges,  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent,  the  city  of  Adelaide  in  situation,  arrangement  and  in  natural 
beauty,  is  claimed  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  encomium  passed  by  the  late  Vis- 
count Bryce  who,  speaking  at  a  town  planning  conference,  declared  "  Adelaide 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  great  garden  city  I  have  ever  seen."  A  distinct 
feature  of  the  city  is  the  inclusion  within  its  boundaries  of  2,000  acres  of  park 
lands,  which  completely  surround  the  commercial  and  residental  areas.  These 
parks  and  gardens,  forming  a  circle  of  nearly  10  miles  in  circumference,  are 
reserved  in  perpetuity  for  the  people.  Considering  that  the  future  city  was 
surveyed  in  1837,  it  speaks  highly  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  that  these 
magnificent  reserves  are  still  held  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended. 

The  lay-out  of  Adelaide  is  exceptionally  fine,  with  wide  well  paved  streets, 
in  many  cases  bordered  by  shady  trees.  The  main  thoroughfare — King  William 
street — is  132  feet  wide.  The  approach,  either  by  sea  or  land,  is  attractive,  and 
the  city  is  noted  for  its  imposing  and  substantial  buildings  which  convey  an 
impression  of  solid  affluence.  The  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Ade- 
laide was  estimated  in  December,  1927,  at  327,686,  which  includes  that  of  ideal 
suburban  seaside  resorts. 

ADELAIDE  FROM  A  COMMERCIAL  ASPECT 

From  a  commercial  aspect,  Adelaide  is  justly  recognized,  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  far  beyond  it,  for  its  financial  soundness  and  business 
integrity.  Many  of  the  leading  trading  and  financial  companies  engaged  in 
importing  and  exporting,  and  also  in  pastoral  pursuits,  in  the  principal  cities 
in  Australia,  have  their  headquarters  in  Adelaide.  As  Adelaide  is  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  State,  from  which  the  railways  radiate,  it  follows  that  trade 
is  centered  there.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  port  of  the  celebrated  Broken  Hill 
mining  district  (just  over  the  border  in  New  South  Wales)  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  prosperity. 

As  in  Western  Australia,  Canadian  farming  implements  and  machinery 
have  been — and  are  being — imported  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  with 
Adelaide  as  the  distributing  point,  despite  the  fact  that  competing  domestic 
industries  of  fair  magnitude  have  been  long  established.  In  the  warehouses  of 
wholesale  importers  as  well  as  in  big  department  stores,  hardware  stores,  news- 
paper offices,  etc.,  Canadian  products  of  varied  character  were  in  evidence. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1927  in  South  Australia  only  averaged  about  one- 
half  the  normal  production,  and  other  primary  products  were  similarly  reduced 
through  an  inadequate  rain  fall.  In  recent  months,  the  little  wheat  and  flour 
available  for  export  has  had  to  be  realized  on  a  declining  market  basis.  The 
outlook  this  year  is  much  more  hopeful,  as  the  season  so  far  promises  to  prove 
almost  a  record  for  the  State. 
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VITICULTURE  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wine  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  originates  in 
South  Australia.  Large  areas  are  devoted  to  vineyards,  and  the  growth  of  the 
wine  industry  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.  Grapes  are  grown  for  wine 
making,  for  table  use,  for  drying,  and  for  making  brandy. 

The  entire  production  of  Australian  wines  in  1926  was  16,231,142  gallons, 
of  which  quantity  South  Australia  is  credited  with  13,074,874  gallons.  In 
1926-27  the  total  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  were  3,077,555  gallon-,  valued 
at  £829,597,  of  which  South  Australia  shipped  2,265,455  gallons  valued  at 
£626,336.  Excluding  sparkling  wines  and  shipments  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  practically  all  the  still  wines  were  exported  in  bulk  (i.e.  m  wood 
casks).  Much  of  the  wine  is  held  in  huge  wine  vaults  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  for  maturing  purposes;  hence  the  proportion  of  exports  to  pro- 
duction has,  so  far,  been  comparatively  limited,  but  the  oversea  trade  has 
shown  encouraging  expansion  in  recent  years. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  Australian  wine  producers  to  secure  an  entry  for  their  high 
class  wines  into  Canada,  for  which  practical  encouragement  has  been  received 
from  some  of  the  Provincial  Liquor  Commissions.  Considerable  capital  has 
been  invested  in  South  Australia  in  the  wine  industry  and  some  of  the  estab- 
lishments are  of  great  magnitude.  The  largest  winery  and  distillery  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  are  found  in  South  Australia.  In  the  opinion  of  an  experi- 
enced European  expert,  this  State  produces  good  sound  wines  capable  of  hold- 
ing their  own  in  the  world's  markets,  and  large  areas  of  undeveloped  country 
eminently  suitable  for  planting  vines  are  still  available.  Closely  connected 
with  viticulture  is  the  production  of  raisins  and  currants  in  and  about  the  irri- 
gation districts  of  Renmark  on  the  Murray  river,  in  which  culture  some  thou- 
sands of  returned  soldiers  are  engaged. 


IRRIGATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Murray  river — with  its  great  tributary,  the  Darling — drains  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Queensland,  the  major  part  of  New  South  Wales  and  a  large 
part  of  Victoria.  The  combined  length  of  the  Murray-Darling,  from  the  source 
of  the  Darling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  is  2,310  miles.  The  total  length  of 
the  Murray  proper  is  about  1,600  miles,  1,200  miles  constituting  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  400  miles  in  South  Australia 
where  it  discharges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  coast.  Very  extensive  locks  and 
weirs  are  now  under  consideration,  at  a  probable  cost  exceeding  £6,000,000,  con- 
tributed by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  The  locking  up  of  the  waters  will  make  available  vast 
areas  of  land  in  the  three  States  suitable  for  cultivation  under  irrigation, 
besides — even  in  dry  seasons — ensuring  navigable  channels  for  comparatively 
shallow  draught  steamers,  of  which  quite  a  small  fleet  has  been  operating  on 
the  river  for  a  long  period  of  years.  On  land  adjacent  to  the  Murray  are  the 
irrigated  districts  of  Mildura  (Victoria)  and  Renmark  (South  Australia)  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  raisins  and  currants  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
grown,  dried  and  packed  for  export  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
In  addition,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  peaches,  pears  and  nectarines  are 
being  marketed  in  increasing  quantities  from  year  to  year. 

When  the  locking  of  the  river  is  completed — probably  several  years  hence 
— it  is  anticipated  that  traffic  will  greatly  expand  through  increased  settlement 
and  consequent  larger  production.  Hence,  as  the  terminal  port  will  be  in  South 
Australia — within  easy  distance  by  both  water  and  railway  of  Adelaide — the 
opening  up  of  wide  areas  of  new  country  is  expected  to  add  considerably  to  the 
trading  importance  of  the  State. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TREATMENT 

Probably  the  most  important  and  valuable'  mineral  resources  of  South 
Australia  are  comprised  in  its  immense  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore,  with  an  average 
content  of  63.64  per  cent  iron.  The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
at  the  coal  port  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  has  as  its  basis  the  ore  avail- 
able at  Iron  Knob  and  vicinity  in  South  Australia,  of  which  a  recent  survey 
estimated  the  reserves  at  164  million  tons.  The  ore  is  quite  close  to  the  ship- 
ping port,  and  transportation  is  effected  by  steamers  specially  built  for  speedy 
loading  and  discharging. 

There  are  several  payable  copper  mines  in  the  state,  some  of  which  have  a 
depth  of  over  3,000  feet.  The'  value  of  this  metal  so  far  produced  exceeds 
£26,000,000. 

Gold  does  not  figure  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  mineral  production 
of  the  state,  although  it  is  found  in  widely  separated  localities.  Govern- 
ment batteries  and  cyanide  plants  have  been  erected  at  four  centres,  at  which 
prospectors  can  have  crushings  and  treatment  made  on  liberal  terms. 

Silver,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  several  places,  but  their  development 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  deposits  and  output  in  the  district  of  Broken 
Hill  in  New  South  Wales. 

Manganese  deposits,  in  some  instances  of  exceptional  quality,  are  being 
worked  in  South  Australia. 

In  non-metallic  minerals,  gypsum  occupies  a  prominent  position,  and 
high-grade  plaster  of  domestic  manufacture — aided  by  protective  customs  duties 
— has  to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  importation  of  this  commodity  in  former 
years  from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Large  quantities  of  salt,  recovered  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  in  the 
summer  months,  are  obtained  in  several  places  in  South  Australia,  and  subse- 
quently refined.  The'  production,  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000  tons  per  annum, 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  domestic  market. 

At  Port  Pirie  (at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  north  of  Adelaide)  are  immense 
smelting  works  for  treating  the  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  and  concentrates 
obtained  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  This  plant  employs  many  men  and 
the  combined  yearly  output  of  silver  and  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  makes  the 
industry  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

FORESTRY  DEVELOPMENT 

According  to  the'  latest  figures  available,  there  are  about  35,000  acres  of 
softwood  plantations  in  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  some  15,000  acres  are  in 
South  Australia.  The  bulk  of  these  plantations  consist  of  Monterey  pine,  the 
rapid  growth  of  which  makes  it  a  general  favourite.  South  Australia  has  accom- 
plished more  than  any  other  state  in  demonstrating  that  softwoods  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  their  changed  environment.  The  results  achieved  by  the 
State  Forestry  Department  have  been  the  cause  of  the  inception  of  a  number 
of  public  companies  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  large  areas  for  tree-planting  purposes  on  a  commercial  basis. 

SHIPPING  CARGO  TO  ADELAIDE 

Cargo  steamers  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  seaboard  and  from  British 
Columbia  ports  discharge  cargo  at  Port  Adelaide.  The  Canadian  National 
steamers  maintain  monthly  sailings  from  Atlantic  ports,  while  cargo  steamers 
of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Line  from  Vancouver  proceed  to  Adelaide  every 
two  months,  and  more  frequently  if  sufficient  cargo  is  available'.  Tranship- 
ments from  the  Vancouver  mail  steamers  are  made  at  Sydney  for  Adelaide,  but 
direct  shipments — avoiding  coastal  freights — are  preferred  by  importers.  Alter- 
natively, there  are  several  lines  of  steamers  loading  cargo  at  New  York  for 
Adelaide. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SEASON 

C.  Hartlftt,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  23,  1928. — An  authoritative  review  of  the  Australian 
wool  market  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  has  recently  been  issued,  and 
contains  much  information  of  interest  to  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  thirty  years,  over  which  records  have 
been  kept,  there  has  never  been  a  season  which  has  yielded  such  a  handsome 
wool  cheque  as  the  total  of  £60,873,062  received  during  the  1927-28  season. 
Adding  the  proceeds  of  the  New  Zealand  wool  sales  during  the  same  period,  the 
total  (£73,877,862)  created  a  record  for  Australasia. 

The  results  of  the  season  are  particularly  satisfactory  as  they  were 
obtained  for  a  smaller  turnover  than  usual  and  were  due  to  higher  prices 
brought  not  only  by  the  best  merinos  but  also  by  steady  and  substantial 
increases  in  crossbreds  and  other  types.  The  average  price  realized  a  bale  was 
£25  0s.  4d.  ($121.75)  or  19-|d.  (40cents)  per  pound. 

Of  the  wool  purchased,  the  United  Kingdom  took  28  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  31  per  cent  in  the  previous  season ;  France,  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
23  per  cent;  Germany  and  Austria,  15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  15  per  cent; 
Belgium  and  Holland,  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent;  and  Japan,  12 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  8  per  cent  last  season. 

The  actual  quantity  purchased  for  direct  shipment  to  Canada  during  the 
season  is  not  yet  recorded,  but  in  the  previous  season  the  combined  direct 
exports  of  greasy  and  scoured  wool  and  tops  to  the  Dominion  amounted  to 
£69,695  in  value.  In  addition,  as  in  previous  years,  considerable  quantities 
were  probably  purchased  through  Boston  firms  whose  buyers  regularly  operate 
in  the  auction  sales  in  Australia,  though  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the 
period  were  much  lower  than  in  previous  years. 

The  total  turnover  was  2,4.11,873  bales,  as  compared  with  2,480,472  bales 
in  the  previous  season,  a  decrease  of  68,599  bales.  The  net  production  showed 
a  decrease  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  was  about  stationary  in  Tas- 
mania, but  showed  an  increase  of  26,000  bales  in  Queensland,  24,430  bales  in 
South  Australia,  and  16,000  bales  in  Western  Australia. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  at  the  end  of  June,  1928,  is  esti- 
mated at  98,779,185  head,  which  compares  with  102.960,694  in  1926  and 
96,343,098  in  1925. 

1928-29  WOOL-SELLING  SEASON 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the  Australian  Wool  Growers'  Council 
and  the  National  Council  of  Wool-selling  Brokers  of  Australia,  held  in  June 
last,  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  wool  available  during  the  coming 
season  would  be  2,462,000  bales,  and  auction  sale  arrangements  embrace  offer- 
ings in  Australia  of  that  quantity.  Offerings  before  Christmas  are  estimated  at 
1,400,000  bales,  and  in  the  New  Year  at  1,062,000  bales.  Of  the  offerings  before 
Christmas,  770,000  bales,  or  55  per  cent,  are  to  be?  catalogued  in  the  northern 
centres — Sydney  and  Brisbane — and  630,000  bales,  or  45  per  cent,  in  the  southern 
centres — Melbourne,  Geelong,  Adelaide,  and  Perth.  The  opening  sales  of  the 
new  season  commenced  in  Sydney  three  days  ago,  when  some  9,000  bales  were 
offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  series.  Compared  with  the  close  of  the  main  sales 
of  last  season  in  March  last,  prices  were  5  per  cent  lower  in  the  case  of  good 
merinos,  1\  per  cent  lower  for  average  merinos,  and  1\  to  10  per  cent  lower 
for  all  skirtings.    No  crossbreds  were  submitted. 

Competition  was  mostly  on  German  and  Japanese  account,  France  taking 
little,  and  neither  the  United  Kingdom  nor  the  United  States  operating.  On 
the  second  day  competition  was  more  general  than  on  the  opening  day  and 
values  were  unchanged  with  perhaps  slight  variations  in  sellers'  favour. 
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STRONG  DEMAND   FOR   AUSTRALIAN   RABBIT  SKINS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1928. — The  many  uses  to  which  the  Australian 
rabbit  skin  is  being  put  in  oversea  countries,  and  a  shortage1  in  supplies  of  about 
30  per  cent,  caused  mainly  by  adverse  seasons,  have  brought  the  price  at  auction 
to  the  highest  level  since  1922.  The  principal  auction  sales  are'  held  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  From  80  to  100  tons  are  offered  each  week  in  Sydney  and 
about  45  tons  in  Melbourne.  Large  quantities  are'  also  sold  privately  to  over- 
sea buyers.  The  best  skins  sought  by  furriers  and  hatters  are  at  present  worth 
10s.  ($2.43)  a  pound,  or,  at  the  average  rate  of  seven  skins  to  the  pound,  Is.  6d. 
(37  cents)  each,  which  represents  an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  a  pound 
over  last  year.  The  lower  grade  skins  have  increased  in  value  by  60  to  80  per 
cent  in  sympathy  with  the  higher  classes.  Fox,  hare,  opossum,  water  rat,  and 
other  fur  skins  have  also  increased  considerably  in  value. 

Before  being  sold,  every  rabbit  skin  is  carefully  graded  according  to  quality, 
size,  condition,  etc.,  and  these  grades  cover  a  wide  range  in  class  and  price. 

At  this  week's  auction  sale  in  Melbourne,  at  which  about  25  tons  of  skins 
were  offered  in  a  somewhat  irregular  market,  the  following  prices  were  realized 
for  the  best  skins  offered  in  their  respective  classes: — 


1st  winters   114    to  119  pence  ($2.31  to  $2.41)  per  pound 

2nd  winters   86    to  95  "  ($1.74  to  $1.93)  " 

2nd  incomings   64    to  76  "  ($1.30  to  $1.54)  " 

Racks   m  to  54  "  (94  cts.  to  $1.10)  " 

Does   41    to  47J  "  (83  to  96  cents)  " 

Kittens   37    to  41 J  "  (75  to  84  cents)  " 

1st  pelts   77    to  82J  "  ($1.56  to  $1.67)  " 

2nd  pelts   56|  to  63J  *  ($1.15  to  $1.28)  " 

3rd  pelts   50    to  55  "  ($1.01  to  $1.12)  " 

Autumns   53    to  59J  "  ($1.08  to  $1.21)  " 

1st  damaged   50J  to  54  "  ($1.02  to  $1.10)  " 

2nd  damaged   up  to  30J  "  (62  cents) 


There  are  also  other  classes  such  as  "  fawns  ",  "  blues  ",  "  blacks  ",  etc., 
which  were  sold  by  the  dozen  skins. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927  (the  latest  for  which  export  details 
are  available),  the  total  exports  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  from  Australia 
amounted  to  14,031,158  pounds  weight  of  a  value  of  £2,837,663.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, the  United  States  took  11,031,158  pounds;  the  United  Kingdom,  2,781,864 
pounds;  Germany,  184,323  pounds;  Belgium,  112,452  pounds;  and  France, 
61,834  pounds.  Canada  is  credited  with  having  purchased  35,419  pounds,  valued 
at  £9,211,  in  comparison  with  11,968  pounds  of  a  value  of  £2,801  in  the  previous 
year,  but  it  is  conceded  by  the  trade  that  Canadian  hat  manufacturers  and 
furriers  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  requirements  through  United 
States  channels. 

These  exports  are  considerably  augmented  by  the  inclusion  of  the  skins  on 
frozen  rabbits  and  hares,  of  which  3,298,372  pairs,  valued  at  £303,752,  were 
shipped  in  the  same  year.  Taking  seven  to  the  pound,  the  export  of  skins  is 
thus  increased  to  approximately  15,000,000  pounds  weight.  Practically  all  the 
frozen  rabbits  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shipments  to  the 
United  States  amounting  to  only  179,127  pairs,  and  to  Canada  2,550  pairs,  the 
balance  going  to  Ceylon,  China,  British  Malaya,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  other 
countries. 
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TRADE   OF  CANADA  WITH  BRAZIL* 

A.  S.  Bleakney;  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  27,  1928. — Unrevised  advance  statistics  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  1928  amounting  to  $4,897,082,  as  compared  to  exports  (revised 
statistics)  of  $7,291,479  in  1927— a  loss  of  $2,394,397.  Such  a  loss  of  trade 
appears  most  discouraging,  superficially  viewed,  but  the  position  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  appears,  for  it  is  due  principally  to  a  decline  in  flour  sales  from  1927,  when 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  Argentine  wheat  we  did  an  abnormal  business.  An 
analysis  will  show  that  our  losses  were  mainly  due  to  causes  beyond  Canadian 
control,  whereas  substantial  gains  were  made  in  many  lines. 

The  position  is  viewed  better  in  perspective  by  reference  to  the'  following 
table: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Brazil 

1913   $  947,462  1924   $2,624,310 

1929   2,703,488  1925   3,417,249 

1921   2,835,191  1926   4,832,391 

1922   2.002.449  1927   7,291,479 

1923   1,929,067  1928   4,897  082 


WHEAT  FLOUR 

Canadian  exports  of  flour  dropped  from  $2,204,030  in  1927  to  $275,200  in 
1928,  a  loss  of  $1,749,030,  representing  about  70  per  cent  of  our  total  loss  of 
trade.  To  show  the  abnormality  of  1927  in  the  flour  trade,  reference  is  made 
to  post-war  exports  of  flour  to  Brazil  as  follows: — 

1920    $  30.434  1925   $  210,966 

1921   9,600  ]926   422,181 

1922    3,171  1927   2.204,030 

1923    30,623  1928   275,200 

1921    287,122 

In  confirmation  of  the  reported  lack  of  Argentine  wheat  for  Brazil  during 
the  fiscal  year  1927,  three-quarters  of  which  correspond  to  the  calendar  year 
1926,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  latter  period  Brazil  imported  only  392,706 
tons  of  wheat  from  Argentine  as  against  an  average  for  the  previous  four  years 
of  477,500  tons.  In  the  same  period  flour  from  the  United  States  was  imported 
to  the  extent  of  112,173  tons  as  against  an  average  for  the  preceding  four  years 
of  approximately  50,800  tons.  The  increase  in  Canadian  exports  in  1927,  while 
due  to  generally  increased  sales  by  a  number  of  mills,  was  particularly  due  to 
two  entire  shiploads  of  Canadian  flour  imported  by  a  Sao  Paulo  mill  for  blend- 
ing purposes  and  for  resale  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

During  the  favourable  year  in  question,  many  importers  made  profits  on 
imported  American  and  Canadian  flour,  but  later  on,  as  the  Argentine  wheat 
became  available,  conditions  changed  and  considerable  losses  were  suffered. 
Many  importers  lost  interest  and  turned  their  attention  to  other  products  where 
surer  profits  could  be  made.   The  flour  trade  has  suffered  by  this  reaction. 

In  the  past,  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour  has  been  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
Brazilian  flour  made  from  cheaper  soft  wheat.  It  is  felt  that  the  Canadian 
flour  trade  will  not  increase  greatly  unless  aided  by  special  advertising — demon- 
strations by  film  or  through  the  establishment  locally  of  a  modern  bakery 
using  Canadian  flour  to  advantage, 

*  A  report  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  was  published  in 
~No.  1285  (September  15).  The  above  report  is  based  on  fiscal  years  ending  March  31.  Where 
calendar  years  are  referred  to  they  are  so  designated. 
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WHEAT 

No  Canadian  wheat  was  imported  during  1928,  and  as  in  1927  Canada 
exported  $671,908  worth  due  to  the  Argentine  shortage  referred  to,  this  item 
taken  with  our  flour  loss  more  than  accounts  for  the  total  decline  in  trade.  Rio 
and  Sao  Paulo  mills  buy  their  wheat  in  the  Argentine,  from  whence  it  is  moved 
in  chartered  vessels  to  Rio  and  Santos.  They  are  in  daily  touch  by  cable  with 
Canadian  wheat  markets  and  when  conditions  are  favourable  will  purchase  in 
Canada.  A  campaign  is  on  foot  in  Brazil  to  increase  the  local  production  of 
wheat.    This  at  present  satisfies  only  5  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Another  item  of  great  importance  in  our  trade  is  the  export  of  rubber  goods. 
The  export  of  pneumatic  tire  casings  fell  from  $961,600  in  1927  to  $840,054. 
Inner  tubes  dropped  from  $231,688  to  $186,145  and  solid  rubber  tires  from  $8,330 
to  $7,636.  As  the  importations  of  tires  have  shown  a  steady  and  rapid  growth 
since  the  war,  our  exports  should  show  an  annual  increase.  However,  1928 
shows  a  very  decided  increase  over  1925  and  1926  exports. 

Sales  of  rubber  belting  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  1927 — $32,013 
against  $19,621 — the  weight  of  belting  sold  being  more  than  double.  The 
Brazilian  manufacture  of  a  serviceable  leather  belting,  however,  limits  the 
market  for  this  service.  The  existence  of  a  highly  developed  hydro-electric 
service  which  encourages  direct  drive  installations  also  restricts  sales. 

Sales  of  rubber  hose  were  small — $8,964 — but  showed  a  good  increase  on 
1927  sales  of  $4,015.  The  market  for  this  item  is  small,  as  its  use  is  negligible 
for  lawns  or  gardens,  and  there  are  few  steam  installations.  Rubber  hose  of 
poor  quality  is  made  in  Brazil. 

The  sale  of  canvas  shoes  was  only  $1,547,  against  $2,579  in  1927.  A  ser- 
viceable canvas  rubber-soled  shoe  is  manufactured  in  quantity  here'  and  sold 
much  more  cheaply  than  the  imported  article. 

The  sale'  of  other  rubber  boots  was  negligible,  as  was  the  sale  of  bicycle 
tires.  Sales  of  other  rubber  manufactures  rose  from  $28,009  in  1927  to  $30,687. 
These  would  be  mostly  moulded  goods.  Total  exports  of  rubber  goods  were 
$1,107,747  in  1928  against  $1,256,548  in  1927— a  loss  of  $148,801,  or  about  12 
per  cent. 

Sales  of  rubber  goods  are  from  branch  American  factories  and  Canada's 
share  is  dependent  on  variable  factors.  Nearly  all  the  world-known  manufac- 
turers carry  stocks  here,  either  through  branch  houses  or  on  consignment  with 
their  agents.    Competition  is  very  keen. 

IRON  AND  STEEL-  PRODUCTS 

Automobiles. — Total  sales  to  Brazil  of  Canadian-made  automobiles 
dropped  from  1,208  cars  valued  at  $985,027  in  1927  to  686  cars  valued  at 
$573,071  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  approximately  58  per  cent  in  value.  This 
export  is  much  the  lowest  in  the  last  four  years,  as  reference  to  the  exports  for 
the  following  years  will  show:  1925,  1,244  cars  valued  at  $879,014;  1926,  1,537 
valued  at  $983,996.  Before  1925  Canadian  export  statistics  did  not  differentiate 
between  cars  on  the  basis  of  the  price  range,  but  since  1925,  with  this  data 
available,  our  exports  are  shown  to  have  declined  most  in  cars  invoiced  at  $500 
or  less,  the  annual  exports  in  this  category  commencing  1925  being  511,  871, 
305,  and  132  cars  respectively.  The  exports  of  cars  invoiced  at  $500  to  $1,000 
from  1925  to  1928  were  529,  446,  669,  and  335  cars.  The  movement  in  cars 
invoiced  at  over  $1,000  was  204,  220,  234,  and  161  cars.  The  total  import  of 
cars  in  Brazil  during  the  calendar  years  1925,  1926,  1927  was  £4,329.000, 
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£3,775,000,  and  £3;885,000,  about  94  per  cent  in  each  case  being  from  the  United 
States.  During  the  1928  fiscal  year,  Canadian  automobile  factories  have 
exported  only  a  little  more  than  half  their  quota  during  the  previous  three 
years,  an  unsatisfactory  showing. 

Automobile  Parts. — Exports  of  automobile  parts  in  1928  were  valued  at 
only  $4,360,  against  $270,321  in  1927,  $880,237  in  1926,  $219,642  in  1925,  and 
$40,290  in  1924.  This  is  another  heavy  loss  in  trade.  Automobile  parts  appear 
to  be  exported  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  factories. 

Sewing  Machines  and  Parts.— An  encouraging  item  of  our  trade  with  Brazil 
is  the  growth  in  our  export  of  sewing  machines,  manufactured  at  the  Canadian 
branch  of  an  American  company.  Sales  in  1928  were  $1,735,008  as  against 
$795,538  in  1927 — an  increase  of  $939,455.  The  development  of  this  export 
business  has  been  an  important  factor  in  our  trade  with  Brazil.  The  movement 
in  recent  years  is  as  follows:  1923,  $209,746;  1924,  $485,892;  1925,  $824,745; 
1926,  $886,025;  1927,  $795,538;  1928,  $1,735,008. 

Agricultural  Implements. — Exports  of  agricultural  implements  showed  an 
encouraging  increase  from  $12,050  in  1927  to  $20,063,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  Canadian  companies  are  now  paying  serious  attention  to  this  market. 
The  principal  item  was  ploughs  with  sales  of  $10,076  against  $2,423  last  year. 
Other  implements  sales  were  small,  being  in  the  nature  of  trial  shipments  for 
the  most  part.  These  included  cultivators,  $2,626;  harrows,  $965;  mowing 
machines,  $916;  hay  rakes,  $488;  harvesters  and  binders,  $185;  garden  tools, 
$84.  Shipments  of  spades  and  shovels  (mostly  for  foreign  public  utility  com- 
panies) were  $6,043  against  $5,378  in  1927.  Other  agricultural  implements 
accounted  for  $273,  and  parts  for  $707.  A  steady  development  is  expected  in 
this  business,  which  is  at  present  in  its  initial  stage. 

Railway  Cars. — An  interesting  item  is  an  importation  of  fifty  railway  cars 
valued  at  $144,831.  There  were  no  such  shipments  in  1927,  although  there  were 
small  shipments  in  1924,  1925,  and  1926.  Total  imports  of  railway  cars  and 
wagons  in  the  1926  calendar  year  were  valued  at  over  six  million  dollars. 

Pipes  and  Tubing. — Pipes  and  tubing  to  a  value  of  $53,118  were  imported 
from  Canada  in  1928  as  against  $26,635  in  1927.  Our  sales  of  this  item  in 
recent  years  have  averaged  about  $30,000,  and  this  year's  sales  represent  a 
high-water  mark.  The  demand  for  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings  is  important, 
imports  being  approximately  four  million  dollars  in  the  1926  calendar  year. 
This  business  should  develop. 

Structural  Steel. — Structural  steel  imports  were  $4,921  in  1928  against  a 
negligible  import  in  1927.  There  have  been  appreciable  shipments  in  the  past, 
particularly  in  1924,  when  this  item  was  worth  $267,145.  Canadian  steel  towers 
for  high-tension  transmission  lines  have  been  shipped  here  from  Canada  in  the 
past.    Such  business,  however,  is  spasmodic,  depending  on  local  developments. 

Bicycles. — During  the  calendar  years  1926  and  1927,  ships'  manifests  show 
shipments  from  Canada  of  $3,000  and  $2,000.  These  are  chiefly  children's 
bicycles  and  velocipedes.   This  is  a  recent  development. 

Metal-working  Machinery. — Imports  were  $6,823  in  1928  as  compared  to 
$13,078  in  1927.  About  the  same  quantity  was  imported  in  1926  and"  $65,944 
worth  in  1925.  No  local  representative  of  any  Canadian  house  in  this  line  is 
known  to  this  office  and  this  item  must  be  comprised  of  miscellaneous  machines 
coming  in  through  American  indent  houses.  Such  machinery  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  Brazilian  returns.  Total  Brazilian  imports  of  machinery  (unspeci- 
fied) in  the  1926  calendar  year  were  over  twelve  million  dollars. 
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Other  Machinery. — Other  machinery  was:  exported  to  Brazil  from  Canada 
to  a  value  of  $8,194  in  1928  against  $5,743  in  1927.  This  is  understood  to 
be  concrete-mixing  machinery,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  saleable  here.  The 
demand  is  limited,  however,  for  this  class  of  material. 

Stoves. — Statistics  show  an  export  of  $6,940  worth  of  stoves  in  1928  againsi 
$16,863  in  1927.  The  latter  figure  is  accounted  for  by  purchase  s:  of  gas  stov<  8 
by  a  large  local  public  utility  company. 

Nails,  Brads,  and  Spikes. — Nails,  brads,  and  spikes  were  exported  from 
Canada  to  a  value  of  $4,732  against  $6,823  in  1927. 

Miscellaneous. — Other  exports  of  iron  and  steel  shown  are  $3,337  worth  of 
miscellaneous  vehicles  in  1928  against  $63,964  in  1927;  $2,064  worth  of  metal 
furniture  against  an  approximately  similar  amount  in  1927;  wire  to  a  value  of 
$1,030;  internal  combustion  engines  valued  at  $424;  tools  worth  $498;  mis- 
cellaneous hardware  worth  $275;  chains  worth  $227;  and  a  bulk  item  of  all  other 
iron  and  steel  products  to  a  value  of  $85,107  against  $97,456  in  1927.  The 
total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  $2,659,769  against  $2,300,782  in 
1927.  The  item  of  sewing  machines  referred  to  above  accounts  for  over  65  per 
cent  of  this. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  have  been  dealt  with  separately  in  this  report  as  they 
occupy  an  exceptional  position.  Amongst  other  Canadian  food  products  which 
find  a  sale  in  Brazil  by  far  the  most  important  are  codfish,  pollock,  and  had- 
dock. Of  lesser  importance  are  malt  and  apples,  while  there  is  a  limited  sale 
of  Canadian  rye  whisky  and  gin. 

Codfish. — A  number  of  reports  have  been  submitted  from  this  office  cover- 
ing the  special  features  of  the  market  here  for  dried  codfish  and  pollock,  the 
latter  designated  here  as  "lingfish".  The  fiscal  year  1928  showed  an  import 
here  of  $487,270  worth  of  dried  cod  as  against  $344,651  last  year.  Sales  from 
1923  to  1926  were  respectively  $603,285,  $233,375,  $265,333,  and  $447,945. 
The  present  year  may  therefore  be  considered  a  good  one,  but  prices  received 
were  a  little  under  $1  per  hundredweight  less  than  in  1927.  Entries  into  Santos, 
the  principal  port  of  destination,  were  allotted  to  countries,  according  to  ship 
manifest  figures,  for  the  calendar  year  1927  as  follows:  Norway,  61,356  cases: 
Scotland,  43,780  cases;  Canada,  25,254  cases;  France,  3,500  cases;  Germany, 
1,680  cases. 

Canadian  arrivals  at  Santos  show  progress  during  the  last  four  years  of 
about  1,000  cases  per  year  up  to  1927,  when  an  increase  of  2,735  cases  was 
registered.  Small  shipments  of  German-cured  fish  continue  to  arrive  at  three 
to  six  shillings  a  case  cheaper  than  Scotch  or  Norwegian.  The  demand  for 
Canadian  codfish  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Shipments  of  dried  pollock  or 
"  lingfish  "  were  valued  at  $35,010  in  1928  as  against  $32,042  in  1927.  Sales  of 
dried  haddock  dropped  off  to  $800  worth  against  $5,378  in  1927.  This  article 
could  be  sold  to  a  greater  extent.  Other  shipments  of  Canadian  fish  were 
negligible. 

Malt.— Shipments  of  Canadian  malt  fell  off  from  $29,146  in  1927  to  $7,400 
in  1928  in  spite  of  keen  demand  here.  This  was  due  to  a  shortage  for  export  in 
Canada,  It  is  anticipated  that  supplies  from  Canada  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming.   Canadian  malt  enjoys  a  good  reputation  in  Brazil. 

Apples  and  Fruit  Juices. — Canadian  boxed  apples  were  shipped  to  Brazil 
in  1928  to  a  value  of  $2,671.  This  is  a  new  departure.  In  spite  of  a  duty  of 
approximately  80  cents  a  case  as  opposed  to  free  entry  of  American  apples,  a 
trial  shipment  resulted  in  satisfactory  prices  to  the  shippers.  Further  ship- 
ments are  expected. 
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Fruit  juices  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $1,980  in  1928.  There  were  no 
shipments  in  1927. 

Whisky  and  Gin. — Shipments  of  whisky  were  valued  at  $3,624  in  1928 
against  $1,593  in  1927.  Shipments  of  gin  we're  negligible,  being  samples  only. 
Owing  to  United  States  restrictions,  in  the  past  shipments  were  made  via  Ant- 
werp. With  direct  shipping  now  established  business  should  be  stimulated. 
The  demand  for  Canadian  rye  whisky  is  limited.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  Scotch  whisky  and  gin. 

METALS   AND   MANUFACTURED  METALS 

Non-ferrous  Metals. — Under  this  heading  exports  fell  from  $303,531  in  1927 
to  $186,564,  due  chiefly  to  declines  in  sales  of  aluminium  manufactures,  pig  lead, 
and  copper  wire. 

Sales  of  aluminium  manufactures  dropped  from  $60,447  in  1927  to  $31,735 
in  1928.  This  item  is  usually  aluminium  cable  for  electrical  companies.  Copper 
wire  sales  also  fell  off  from  $78,579  in  1927  to  $7,205  in  1928.  Pig  lead  sales 
were  smaller — $12,108  as  against  $66,724  in  1927 — due  to  unsatisfactory  ship- 
ping facilities.  Copper  in  bars,  rods,  etc.,  for  electrical  companies  increased 
from  $3,473  in  1927  to  $5,390  and  copper  manufactures  from  $3,776  to  $5,596 
in  1928.  Brass  in  bars,  rods,  etc.,  for  the  same  purposes  also  showed  a  slight 
improvement,  from  $2,786  in  1927  to  $3,067  in  1928,  while  brass  manufactures 
imports  were  small — $755  against  $399  in  1927.  Bar  aluminium  sales  were 
$3,891.   There'  were  no  sales  in  this  commodity  in  1927. 

Other  manufactured  metals  showed  increased  sales  with  $15,753  as  against 
$3,904  in  1927. 

Other  unmanufactured  metal  sales  were  unimportant,  being  only  worth 
$887  against  $363  in  1927. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

Under  the  heading  of  batteries,  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus,  Cana- 
dian exports  rose  from  $71,577  in  1927  to  $92,748  in  1928.  This  is  telephone 
material  purchased  in  Canada  for  telephone  services  operated  in  Brazil.  This 
has  been  a  consistent  article  of  export  to  Brazil  and  since  1924  has  shown  a 
steady  improvement.  Dynamos  and  motors  were  sold  to  a  value  of  $1,363  in 
1928  as  against  $359  in  1927.  Spark  plugs  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $420. 
Imports  of  other  electrical  apparatus  were  valued  at  $5,648,  a  drop  from  $10,619 
last  year.  Such  business  largely  represents  purchases  by  electrical  companies 
who  have  their  own  purchasing  offices  abroad,  and  sales  depend  upon  their 
periodical  requirements. 

FIBRES,  TEXTILES,  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

Cotton  Materials. — Imports  of  cotton  duck  direct  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  $6,527  in  1928  as  against  $10,671  in  1927.  There  has  been  a  small  import  of 
this  article  from  Canada  since  the  war,  the  high-water  mark  being  touched  in 
1926,  when  it  amounted  to  $26.658 — probably  for  use  for  tramway  curtains  or 
other  public  utility  purposes.  There  is  also  shown  an  import  of  $546  worth  of 
other  "  cotton  fabrics  "  as  against  imports  last  year  of  $926  worth. 

In  the  same  category  is  a  shipment  of  $5,279  worth  of  cordage  against  only 
$904  worth  in  1928. 

Silks. — Imports  of  silk  manufactures  were  $533  in  1928,  a  new  import  from 
Canada,  representing  real  silk  Canadian-made  underwear.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  import  11  rayon  "  underwear. 
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WOOD,  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  AND  PAPER 

There  is  a  small  import  under  this  heading  of  $2,480  against  $2,986  in  1927. 
made  up  of  small  shipments  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  each,  including 
lumber,  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  wood,  wrapping  paper,  wallpaper  and 
roofing  paper.  The  trade  in  these  items  shows  no  signs  of  development.  Our 
most  likely  exports  under  this  heading,  pulp  and  newsprint,  are  imported  from 
the  Continent.  One  American  bond  paper  sells  fairly  well  here  to  high-class 
houses,  and  American  and  English  blotting  paper  is  doing  well.  An  attempt 
based  on  direct  shipping  service  is  being  made  to  market  Canadian  newsprint 
and  bond  papers  here'.  European  freight  rates,  however,  are  about  half  the 
conference  rates  from  New  York  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  chemicals  and  similar  products  find  little  sale  in  Brazil.  Our 
exports  in  1928  were  only  $1,213  as  compared  with  $2,868  in  1927.  Calcium 
carbide  exports  to  Brazil  in  1928  were  valued  at  only  $767,  and  there  is  another 
item  of  $446 — paints  and  pigments.  Our  most  likely  lines  of  development  under 
this  heading  are  caustic  soda,  carbide,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

N  ON -METALLIC  MINERALS 

Under  this  heading  there  are  only  two  items  of  importance. 

Porcelain  Insulators. — Imports  from  Canada  of  this  item  were  $21,478  in 
1928  against  $12,201  in  1927.  This  is  also  transmission  line  business  for  public 
utility  purposes  negotiated  through  Toronto  buying  offices. 

Cement. — Imports  of  cement  were  about  the  same  as  last  year,  $24,265 
against  $25,009.  This  cement  is  shipped  to  Santos  for  Sao  Paulo.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  past  have  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  European 
countries  in  this  article.  No  considerable  expansion  of  this  business  is  antici- 
pated, as  local  manufacture  is  assuming  important  proportions. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITIES 

Musical  instruments  were  imported  for  the  first  time  in  1927  to  the  extent  of 
$63,440,  and  in  1928  to  the  extent  of  $46,860.  Films  for  cameras  and  moving 
pictures  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $2,566  in  1928  as  against  a  1927  figure  of 
$1,967.  Other  items  imported  were'  stationery,  $208;  cameras,  $279;  and  sport- 
ing goods,  $168. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1927* 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

VII 

Exported  Commodities 

Kingston,  September  3,  1928. — In  general,  Jamaica's  export  trade  is  of 
interest  to  Canada  because  it  is  a  very  faithful  reflection  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  country  that  depends  for  its  economic  life  almost  entirely  upon 
agriculture.  Natural  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes  and  droughts,  which  occur 
at  intervals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  reduce  agricultural  output,  and  the  volume 
of  imports  suffers.  Depression  of  the  world's  markets  for  the  various  articles 
produced  in  Jamaica  have  a  similar  effect.    On  the  other  hand,  favourable 

*The  concluding  report  of  a  series:  previous  instalments  dealing  with  the  import  trade 
of  the  colony,  were  published  in  No.  1280  (August  11),  No.  1282  (August  25).  No.  1283  (Sep- 
tember 1),  No.  1284  (September  8),  No.  1285  (September  15),  and  No.  1286  (September  22). 
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seasons  and  good  markets  swell  the  import  trade,  for  such  conditions  effect  a 
freer  circulation  of  money  in  the  island.  A  special  interest,  however,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Canada  is  Jamaica's  chief  customer  for  two  important  articles, 
and  a  very  good  customer  for  many  more. 

The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  exports  in  the  calendar  year  1927  was 
£4,835,090,  including  re-export  (not  local  produce)  amounting  to  £72,090,  but 
excluding  parcels  post,  which  was  insignificant.  This  value  was  higher  by 
£598,235  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1919  and  1920,  when  values  of  exports 
were  £5,627,329  and  £6,839,125  respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the 
direction  of  the  colony's  export  trade  in  the  past  two  years: — 


To—  1926  PerCent  1927  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom   £   914,061       21.6  £   913,425  18.9 

Canada   799,471       18.9  845,523  17.5 

United  States   J .868,076       44.0  2,016,367  41.7 

Other  countries   655,247       15.5  1,059,775  21.9 


Total   £4,230,855  £4,835,090 


PRINCIPAL  ITEMS 

Bananas  and  raw  sugar  are  by  far  the  two  most  important  items  of 
Jamaican  exports.  In  1927  the  former  accounted  for  48.9  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
for  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  export  trade.  Coffee  held  third  place 
with  6 . 6  per  cent.  Other  noteworthy  items,  but  of  less  importance,  were :  pimento 
(5.5  per  cent),  coconuts  and  copra  (5  per  cent),  logwood  extract  (3.9  per  cent), 
dyewoods  (1.9  per  cent),  and  rum  (1.5  per  cent).  These  percentages,  of 
course,  fluctuate  from  year  to  year;  of  this,  rum  is  a  good  example.  As  recently 
as  1927  it  accounted  for  6  per  cent  of  the  island's  total  export  trade,  but  since 
then  the  industry  has  fallen  upon  evil  times,  due  to  the  very  low  prices  ruling 
in  England,  the  principal  market.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that 
bananas,  sugar,  and  coffee  are,  and  should  long  remain,  Jamaica's  chief  items 
of  export. 

BANANAS 

In  1927  Jamaica  exported  the  remarkable  and  unprecedented  total  of 
21,151,881  "  count  stems  "  of  bananas,  valued  at  £2,365,464,  an  increase  over 
the  1926  figures  of  nearly  three  million  u  count  stems  "  in  quantity  and  approxi- 
mately £300,000  in  value. 

A  "  count  stem  ",  it  should  be  explained,  is  an  artificial  unit,  introduced 
by  the  purchasing  companies  as  the  basis  of  payment  to  growers.  The  number 
of  clusters  ("hands  ")  on  each  stem  and  the  number  of  actual  fruit  on  each 
"hand"  naturally  varies.  To  compensate  for  this  variation,  two  and  sometimes 
three  small  bunches  are  reckoned  and  paid  for  as  one  "  count  stem  ".  The 
latter  expression  really  means  a  stem  with  nine  or  more  "  hands  "  of  fruit;  if 
the  "  hands  "  are  fewer,  the  seller  must  give  at  least  another  stem.  Hence  the 
actual  number  of  natural  stems  shipped  in  1927  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
figure  quoted. 

The  good  seasons  of  1924,  1925,  and  1926;  the  absence  of  hurricanes  for  a 
decade;  the  prospect  of  direct  access  to  the  Canadian  market  by  means  of  the 
new  ships  provided  for  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of 
1925;  the  formation  of  a  planters'  association  on  lines  similar  to  the  fruit- 
growers' co-operatives  in  Canada  and  the  United  States;  an  ambitious  project, 
backed  by  the  Jamaican  Government,  to  establish  a  new  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Jamaica  and  England,  to  take  the  association's  fruit  there,  with 
the  object  of  securing  better  prices  than  are  paid  to  growers  by  the  powerful 
organization  that  for  many  years  has  controlled  the  English  market  for  bananas 
— these  are  the  chief  factors  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  Jamaica's  banana  production.    Recently  banana  lands  in  the 
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colony  have  changed  hands  at  extraordinarily  high  figures,  and  despite 
back  of  seven  months  of  drought  since  .January,  1928,  cultivation  is  being  pu 
forward  with  undiminished  energy.    However,  a  note  of  warning  has  been 
sounded  by  the  Governor  and  others  against  the  danger  of  relying  so  much  on 
a  crop  liable  to  destruction  in  a  single  night  by  a  hurricane.    The  Colli 
General,  in  his  report  on  the  colony's  trade  for  1927,  states  that  bananas  are 
not  only  Jamaica's  most  important  product  by  virtue  of  quantity  and  value  of 
shipments,  but  that  more  relative  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  banana  exports,  combined  with  increased  values,  than  in  the  development  of 
exports  of  other  products. 

In  1927  the  United  States  continued  to  be  Jamaica's  chief  market  for 
bananas,  taking  70.9  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  England  took  8.2  per  cent. 
In  previous  years,  however,  the  American  percentage  was  higher;  the  decline 
is  due  principally  to  the  recent  development  of  a  trade  in  bananas  with  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  which  in  1927  took  respectively  3,715,595  and  694,098 
''count  stems",  together  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  business,  which  is 
certain  to  grow — for  the  considerable  possibilities  of  the  European  market  have 
only  begun  to  be  systematically  developed — is  taken  care  of  by  the  English  sub- 
sidiary of  a  famous  American  concern.  At  present  there  is  only  a  small  direct 
banana  trade  between  Jamaica  and  Canada ;  38,253  "  count  stems  "  valued  at 
£5,475  are  shown  as  having  been  exported  to  the  Dominion  in  1927.  Canada's 
actual  consumption  of  bananas  is  about  3,000,000  stems  per  annum,  but  most 
of  these  imports,  very  largely  of  Jamaican  origin,  come  by  way  of  the  United 
States.  Eastern  Canada  is  supplied  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore, 
and  Western  Canada  chiefly  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
forthcoming  establishment  of  a  refrigerated  steamship  service  between  Canada 
and  Jamaica  will  greatly  increase  direct  exportations  of  bananas  to  the 
Dominion. 

RAWr  SUGAR 

This  for  many  years  was  Jamaica's  principal  item  of  export.  In  the 
eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
Jamaican  sugar  planters,  who  then  formed  the  "  aristocracy  "  of  the  country. 
The  rise  of  the  bounty-fed  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe,  and  the  development 
of  cane-sugar  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  economic  and  natural 
conditions  were  more  favourable  than  in  Jamaica,  caused  the  industry  to  decline 
in  importance.  In  fact,  it  was  the  by-product  rum  that  saved  the  landowners 
from  utter  bankruptcy  in  the  days  when  Germany  dominated  the  English 
market  and  before  the  rise  of  the  banana  trade.  The  mountainous  nature  of 
Jamaica — only  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  area  is  flat  land — makes  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  economically  more  than  a  moderate  quantity  of  sugar. 

Nevertheless,  the  sugar  crop  is  of  considerable  value  and  importance,  and 
has  notably  increased  during  late  years.  In  1924  Jamaica  exported  22,920  Eng- 
lish tons  of  sugar  valued  at  £497,723.  In  1925  the  exports  rose  to  37,716  tons 
worth  £544,671;  in  1926  they  were  48,155  tons  worth  £654,736;  and  in  1927, 
49,799  tons  worth  £792,227.  The  coming  crop  seems  likely  to  realize  less  than 
last  year's,  and  the  modification  or  removal  of  restrictions  on  output  in  Cuba 
may  still  further  depress  values  in  subsequent  seasons.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there'  is  confidence  in  the  future  of  Jamaica's  sugar  industry,  and  large  sums  cf 
money  have  been  invested  in  it  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  substan- 
tial preference  of  $1  per  100  pounds  (on  the  basis  of  96  degrees  polariscope  test) 
guaranteed  by  Canada  to  British  West  Indian  raw  sugar  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1925  Trade  Agreement  is  realized  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  protection 
and  strength  to  the  industry.  As  in  previous  years,  Canada  was  Jamaica's  best 
customer  for  sugar  in  1927,  taking  63.3  per  cent  of  the  exportable  output,  her 
share  being  31,532  English  tons  valued  at  £501,774.  The  remainder  was  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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COFFEE 

Jamaica  shipped  a  total  of  9,152,673  pounds  of  coffee  in  1927,  valued  at 
£320,178.  Canada  was  by  far  the  largest  buyer,  taking  7,383,573  pounds  worth 
£258,053,  or  80 . 6  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  European  Continent.  About  95 
per  cent  of  Jamaica's  coffee  production  is  of  "  ordinary  "  grades;  this  is  the  kind 
shipped  to  Canada.  The  rest  consists  of  the  celebrated  "  Blue  Mountain " 
grade,  grown  only  at  great  altitudes,  and  undoubtedly  the  finest  coffee  in  the' 
world.  In  flavour  and  aroma  it  stands  supreme,  and  commands  the  highest 
price  in  the  markets  abroad.  "  Blue  Mountain  "  coffee  is  shipped  almost  exclu- 
sively to  England,  where  it  is  used  for  blending.  It  readily  sells  at  about  2s. 
per  pound  in  London. 

r      ^  PIMENTO 

This  spice  held  the  fourth  place,  in  point  of  value,  in  Jamaica's  export  trade 
for  1927,  when  total  exports  amounted  to  986,444  pounds  valued  at  £265,308. 
France  and  Germany  between  them  took  70.2  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The 
United  States  took  21.6  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  is  represented  by  5.6 
per  cent — 245,374  pounds  valued  at  £6,787. 

Jamaica  is  about  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  produces  pimento,  and 
the  crop  varies  considerably  in  volume  from  year  to  year.  The  prices  realized 
also  fluctuate.  The  value  per  pound  in  1924  was  nearly  double  that  of  1910-12; 
while  the  1927  value  per  pound  was  more  than  twice  that  of  1924. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Jamaica  exports  several  other  articles  of  considerable  aggregate  value. 
These  are  principally  rum,  coconuts  and  copra  (dried  coconut  meat)  ,  raw  cocoa, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  hides,  logwood  and  its  extract,  ginger,  honey,  orange  oil, 
and  cigars.  The  major  portion  of  the  output  of  these  commodities  goes  to 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  Canada  provides  a  fair  outlet  for  raw  cocoa, 
having  purchased  in  1927,  1,252,585  pounds  of  this  article  valued  at  £34,525 
(19.5  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments),  as  compared  with  705,600  pounds  in 
1926  worth  £12,989  and  with  103,376  pounds  in  1925  worth  £1,680— this  great 
increase  being  due  to  the  higher  preference  granted  by  Canada  on  British  West 
Indian  raw  cocoa  under  the  1925  Trade  Agreement.  In  addition,  Jamaica 
exported  to  Canada  in  1927:  coconuts,  4,447,070  in  number,  valued  at  £22,518, 
or  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports;  ginger,  229,472  pounds  worth  £4,956,  or 
8.2  per  cent  of  the  total;  rum,  32,672  gallons  worth  £3,267,  or  4.4  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  forthcoming  improved  shipping  service  between  Canada  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  provided  for  in  the  1925  Trade  Agreement,  should  result  in  increased 
purchases  of  some  of  these  items,  particularly  citrus  fruit,  by  the  Dominion. 

GENERAL 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  was  a  banner  year  for  agriculture  in 
Jamaica.  Between  January  and  July  of  1928  the  island  experienced  a  severe 
drought,  which  has  curtailed  the  output  of  several  articles.  For  example,  for 
the  period  January  1  to  July  31,  1928,  exports  of  bananas  were  2,336,361  "count 
stems"  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  Also,  sugar  declined  by 
1,770  English  tons.  Abundant  rains,  however,  have  since  fallen,  and  should 
materially  improve  the  situation.  On  the  whole,  1928  will  be  a  distinctly  good 
year,  provided  no  hurricane  occurs.  August,  the  most  dangerous  month  in  this 
respect,  has  been  passed  in  safety.  No  less  than  six  hurricanes  developed  in 
the  Caribbean  to  the  east  of  the  island  during  that  month,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  came  very  near  to  Jamaica,  one  doing  extensive  damage  to  the  western, 
part  of  Haiti. 
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PROSPECTIVE  DEMAND  FOR  FRUIT  CRATES  IN 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  7,  1928.— The  advent  of  the  new  Canadian 
National  Steamships  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year  with  their  cold  storage 
facilities,  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  a  strong  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  served  by  these  boats  to  build  up  a  fruit  trade  with  at  least  east- 
ern Canada.  On  the  whole  very  little  has  been  done  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
to  assure  northbound  cargoes  of  such  a  type.  However,  in  Trinidad  a  number 
of  planters  and  fruit  growers  who  are  really  interested  in  the  question,  and  have 
had  experience  in  exporting  small  quantities  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  to  Eng- 
land, have  organized  an  association  of  growers  to  deal  with  the  grading,  packing 
and  shipping  of  their  products. 

It  is  their  intention  among  other  things  to  standardize  the  form  of  package. 
The  standard!  Florida  bulge  pack  or  crate  is  favoured.  In  Trinidad,  approxi- 
mately 25,000  will  be  required  each  season,  commencing  in  December  and  last- 
ing until  April.  The  specifications  for  this  type  of  crate,  as  furnished  this  office 
by  one  of  the  principal  growers,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  quote  competitive  prices 
might  well  replace  present  suppliers. 


MARKET  FOR  FELT  FOOTWEAR  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  September  11,  1928. — As  Canadian  firms  have  from  time  to 
time  endeavoured  to  develop  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  felt  footwear, 
a  careful  investigation  has  been  made.  Little  interest  in  felt  boots  and  shoes 
has  been  found,  except  in  a  few  districts  along  the  northern  border.  Reports 
received  from  twelve  centres  outside  New  York,  covering  some  twenty  states, 
were  practically  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  little  or  no  market  for  felt 
shoes  exists. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  especially  in  'the  Western  States,  and  in  agricul- 
tural and  lumber  sections  of  the  country,  an  all-felt  shoe  having  a  felt  upper 
and  heavy  felt  sole  was  popular.  It  was  used  chiefly  by  farmers  during  winter 
weather,  wherever  the  snow  was  dry  and  outside  work  a  necessity.  During  the 
past  decade,  however,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  type  of  footwear  has 
dwindled,  until  to-day  it  has  almost  entirely  passed  out  of  existence  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  superseded  by  an  all-leather  or  an  all-rubber  boot,  with  a 
felt  stocking,  so  called. 

CONDITIONS  IN  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS 

One  of  the  largest  wholesale  firms  handling  work  shoes  in  the  north- 
eastern as  well  as  the  northwestern  states  say  that  while  in  former  years  they 
sold  substantial  quantities  of  different  styles  of  the  ordinary  felt  shoe,  at  the 
present  time  their  sales  in  this  line  are  quite  insignificant.  In  their  opinion, 
this  trade  has  largely  turned  to  the  so-called  felt  and  knit  gaiters,  which  are 
really  felt  and  knit  shoes.  This  particular  style  of  boot,  which  is  made  in  several 
different  heights,  is  worn  chiefly  by  outdoor  workers,  and  a  medium  heavy 
rubber  is  fitted  over  it.  This  less  clumsy  and  better  looking  combination  has 
to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  once  held  by  the  ordinary  all-felt  shoe. 
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In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  very  little  felt  footwear  is  now  worn, 
although  this  was  not  the  case'  in  the  lumbering  districts  in  the  past.  At  the 
present  time,  the  most  favoured  type  of  shoe  has  a  rubber  sole  or  outer,  lined 
with  felt,  and  often  a  leather  top  or  legging,  varying  in  height  from  6  to  12 
inches. 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

In  the  Middle'  West,  a  survey  of  the  Ohio  market  shows  that  no  estab- 
lished demand  exists  in  that  district  at  present.  Very  few,  if  any,  felt  shoes  are 
worn  in  the  states,  although  felt  overshoes  and  rubber  galoshes  are  generally 
in  evidence.  The  winters  of  Ohio  are  not  conducive  to  the  use  of  felt  footwear. 
The  weather  is  usually  damp,  with  little  lasting  snow  or  cold.  Indiana  condi- 
tions are  similar,  while  in  Michigan  a  certain  number  of  felts  are  used  by  lum- 
bermen in  the  northern  peninsula.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  any  stores  in 
this  area  interested  in  handling  lines  of  this  nature.  In  Illinois,  although 
climatic  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  use  of  felts,  very  little  demand  exists. 
A  very  inexpensive  shoe  retailing  at  $1.40  to  $1.80  is  practically  the  only  one' 
sold. 

A  demand  still  exists  in  the  rural  districts  of  North  Dakota  for  felt  shoes, 
but  it  is  greatly  decreased  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Climatic 
conditions  are  favourable,  but  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  rural  population 
now  wear  felts,  which  have  been  largely  rejected  in  favour  of  other  types  of 
footwear.    Much  the  same  condition  exists  in  Montana. 

NEW  TYPES  OF  FOOTWEAR 

So  far  as  Minnesota  and  the  surrounding  territory  is  concerned,  a  similar 
condition  is  reported  to  exist.  The  felt  shoe  trade  is  declining  with  the  exception 
of  felt  house-slippers,  fancy  and  otherwise.  Lumbering  is  practically  a  thing 
of  the'  past  in  this  area,  and  consequently  the  trade  in  woodsmen's  boots  is  almost 
negligible.  Here,  as  in  other  districts,  any  cold-resisting  footwear  used  is  of  the 
knit-felt  boot  type,  10  to  12  inches  high.  In  some  cases  this  is  an  all-felt  boot 
with  heavy  felt  sole  and  is  worn  with  rubbers.  A  fairly  large  quantity  of  these 
are  still  being  sold  in  rural  districts.  The  old  felt  shoe  of  the  moccasin  type 
is  never  seen,  having  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  one  having  a  rubber 
sole  or  rubber  pull-over.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  general  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  climatic  conditions — as  we'll  as  to  new  means  of  transportation. 
The  shoe  that  is  now  in  demand  must  be  waterproof  as  well  as  warm. 

In  this  new  field,  United  States  rubber  manufacturers  have  come  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  part.  With  wholesale  distributing  warehouses  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  developed  a  felt  stocking  shoe 
which  is  used  only  with  rubbers.  The  "  stocking  made  of  heavy  felt,  is  12  to 
15  inches  tall  and  has  a  felt  sole.  Over  this  is  worn  the  usual  lumbermen's 
rubber,  which  is  commonly  about  6  inches  high. 

In  the  Pacific  northwest,  one  firm,  which  also  sells  in  Alaska,  report  a  small 
market  for  a  certain  line  of  felt  boots,  but  more  particularly  for  felt  slippers. 
Most  felts  used  are  worn  in  conjunction  with  rubbers. 

BEST  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE 

While'  New  York  is  not  the  chief  shoe  manufacturing  state  in  the  Union, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  perhaps  the  most  important  distributing  centre 
for  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  a  representative  number  of  boot  and 
shoe  firms  located  in  New  York,  which  distribute  all  varieties  of  footwear  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  were  interviewed  and,  without 
exception,  their  views  were'  in  harmony  with  those  already  expressed.  Whereas 
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the  demand  a  decade  or  so  ago  was  very  substantial,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
practically  negligible.   No  firms  were  interested  in  investigating  the  line  further 
and  stated  definitely  that  even  if  a  very  favourable  proposition  could  be  sub 
mitted  to  them,  they  would  not  consider  it,  as  their  whole  attention  was  neci 
sarily  centred  on  commodities  for  which  (lie  demand  was  likely  to  increa 
rather  than  decrease.    Some  firms  did  express  an  interest  in  felt  slippers. 

PRICES  AND  COST  FACTORS 

The  investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  any  felt  shoes  sold,  retail 
to  the  consumer  at  from  $1.40  to  $3.50  per  pair.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
unless  Canadian  f.o.b.  factory  prices  are  reduced  considerably,  the  possibilities 
of  doing  business  in  the  United  States  are  small.  The  United  States  tariff  on 
boots  of  felt  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  to  the  customs  duty,  freight, 
distribution  charges  and  consular  invoice  fees  must  be  added  when  prices  are 
being  considered. 

In  addition  to  felt  slippers,  it  is  possible  that  business  might  be  developed 
in  this  market  in  inexpensive  felt  stockings,  such  as  are  used  under  rubber  shoes, 
but  prices  would  have  to  be  low,  as  the  principal  competitor  in  the  market  now 
distributes  wholesale  a  line  of  good  quality  at  $1.60  per  pair. 

DEALERS  IN  FELT  FOOTWEAR 

A  list  of  the  principal  footwear  dealers  in  the  districts  mentioned  previously 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Canada, 
42  St.  Sacrament  street,  Montreal.  In  communicating  with  firms,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  complete  and  full  details  be  furnished,  including,  if  possible,  prices 
f.o.b.  Chicago  or  New  York,  duty  and  freight  paid,  pictorial  description  of  the 
felt  shoes,  terms  of  payment,  and  any  other  relative  details  which  might  be 
creative  of  interest. 


WORLD  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  6,  1928. — Statistics  regarding  the  world  consump- 
tion of  cotton  have  just  been  issued  by  the  International  Spinners'  Federation 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1928.  These  figures  relate  to  raw  cotton  only  and 
do  not  include  linters  or  waste  cotton. 

The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton,  which  includes  East  Indian  and 
Egyptian,  was  25,540,000  bales  as  against  25,881,000  bales  during  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  details  of  world  mill  stocks  of  American 
cotton  on  July  31,  1928.  The  particular  feature  is  the  comparatively  small 
stocks  held  in  Great  Britain:  — 

1928  1927 
Bales  Bales 

Continent   713,000  958,000 

Great  Britain   79,000  122.000 

Asia  •   327.000  572.000 

America   984,000  1,394,000 

The  spinning  mills  of  every  cotton-consuming  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Finland,  are  reported  as  working  short  time  during  the  past 
half-year.  In  Lancashire  there  were  fifty-four  mills  in  the  American  section 
with  2,790,000  spindles  completely  stopped  during  the  past  six  months,  due  to 
trade  depression. 
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World's  Cotton  Mill  Consumption  (in  thousands  of  actual  bales,  regardless  of 

weight) 

American  East  Indian  Egyptian  Sundries  Total 

July  31,  Jan.  31,  July  31,  Jan.  31,  July  SI,  Jan.  31,   July  31,   Jan.  31,    Julv  31,  Jan  31 

1928  1928  1928  1928  1928  1928  1928  1928  1928  1928 

America- 
United   States....    3,070  3,465  12  15  64  80  34  30  3,180  3,590 

Canada                      101  94  ..  ..  2  1  ..  ..  103  '  95 

Mexico   ..  ..  ..  1  ..  86  102  87  102 

Brazil   ••  ..  ..  257  295  257  295 

Total       ....    3,171  3,559  12  15  67  81  377  427  3,627  4,082 

Europe — 

Great  Britain..  ..      922  1,027  74  47  186  172  201  275  1,383  1,521 

Germany                    599  677  117  95  29  34  16  18  761  824 

France                       422  407  102  78  46  49  35  41  605  575 

Russia                        117  376  ..  ..  34  37  834  466  985  879 

Italy                          365  342  98  81  24  24  12  8  499  455 

Czechoslovakia    ..      197  237  39  39  12  16  4  2  252  294 

Belgium                      102  113  83  64  2  2  37  21  224  200 

Spain                         163  151  30  34  10  11  5  9  208  205 

Poland                       145  173  12  12  3  .  7  5  3  165  195 

Switzerland   ....       29  28  4  3  24  24  1  3  58  5S 

Holland                       73  74  18  16  ..  1  1  92  91 

Austria                        58  04  16  18  2  2  3  1  79  85 

Sweden                        53  52  1  ..  ..  1  1  2  55  55 

Portugal                      22  34  ..  2  1  ..  12  16  35  52 

Finland                       20  21  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  20  21 

Denmark                      10  11  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  11 

Norway                        4  4  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4  i 

Total                  3,301  3,791  594  489  373  379  1,167  886  5,435  5,525 

India                           21  117  840  1,000  1  2  24  29  866  1,148 

Japan                         506  572  565  676  20  19  128  55  1,219  1,322 

China                         146  151  200  108  ..  1  901  509  1,247  769 

Total                    673  840  1,805  1,784  21  22  1,053  593  3,352  3,239 

Sundries                          36  36  9  15  6  7  88  83  139  141 

Half-year  totals.    7,181  8,226  2,220  2,303  467  489  2,685  1,969  12,552  12,987 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Toronto   Oct.    1-11  Kitchener  and  Waterloo. .  Oct.  29-30 

Orillia   Oct.  12  Stratford   Oct.  31 

Hamilton   Oct.  17-18  St.  Mary's   Nov.  1 

St.  Catharines   Oct.  19  London   Nov.  2-3-5 

Magara  Falls   .  Oct.  22  Chatham   Nov.  6 

Brantford   Oct.  23-24  Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

Preston  and  Hespeler.   ..  Oct.  25  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

Guelph   Oct.  26  Simcoe   Nov.  9 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  visit  in 
the  course  of  his  tour  the  following  cities: — 

Hamilton   Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1    Brantford   Oct.  3 

Guelph   Oct.  2  Oshawa   Oct.  4 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  in  the  case  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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REVIEW  OF  CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1927 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  15,  1928. — The  Shanghai  Customs  revenue  collection  for 
1927  was  considerably  less  than  the  collection  for  1926,  which  can  scarcely 
occasion  surprise.  What  is  astonishing  is  that  the  set-back  was;  not  greater. 
This  seems  to  be  another  indication  of  that  persistency  of  the  trading  instincts 
of  the  Chinese  nation  which  invariably  rises  superior  to  political  storms,  dis- 
rupted communications,  and  general  unrest. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  disturbances  which  affected  Central  and 
East  China  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  foreign 
goods  would  suffer  more  severely  than  any  other  branch  of  trade.  The  value 
of  the  total  importations  from  abroad  in  1927  came  to  455  million  taels,  a 
decrease  of  142  millions,  but  still  23  millions  ahead  of  1925,  another  year  of 
exceptional  embarrassment  for  the  trade  of  China. 

Less  serious  is  the  decrease  in  exports  of  native  produce,  which  fell  11 
million  taels  in  value.  In  silk,  tea,  and  skins  the  year's  trade  was,  on  the  whole, 
not  unprofitable;  other  articles  of  native  produce  of  which  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  were  detained  in  the  producing  districts  by  the  disorganization  of  rail- 
way and  river  traffic,  and  the  measure  of  success  that  the  export  trade  attained 
was  wholly  due  to  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  crops. 

The  net  value  of  the  year's  trade,  import  and  export,  amounts  to  869 
million  taels,  against  972  millions  in  1926  and  755  millions  in  1925 — a  result 
decidedly  better  than  anyone  was  prepared  to  predict  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year. 

IMPORTS 

Artificial  Silk. — Total  imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn  amounted  to  Haikwan 
taels  10,735,980,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  123  per  cent.  The  year  opened  with 
an  overstocked  market,  importers  and  native  dealers  alike  having  over- 
estimated their  requirements,  and  for  the  first  few  months  buyers  were  reluctant 
to  deal  at  the  low  prices  then  offering.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  European 
and  American  markets,  however,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany,  brought  about  a  complete  change 
at  the  end  of  the  spring.  Prices  rose  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  as  soon  as 
local  dealers  could  assure  themselves  of  the  stability  of  the  market  they  began 
vigorous  operations. 

A  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  yarn  of  British  manufacture  was  notice- 
able during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  British  producers 
are  making  a  determined  effort  to  gain  a  prominent  place  in  a  business  hitherto 
enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  Continental  manufacturers. 

Metals. — Tinned  plates  and  galvanized  sheets  displayed  activity,  and 
aluminium  foil  and  sheets,  copper  ingots,  iron  bars,  and  pig  lead  advanced  well 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Other  metals  were  uniformly  life- 
less. During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  metal  trade  exhibited  far  more 
vigour.    Dealers  were  confident,  and  sales  increased  accordingly. 

The  entry  of  Japan  into  the  China  metal  market  was  even  more  marked 
than  in  1926.  Japanese  galvanized  sheets  found  general  favour,  being  sold  at 
extremely  low  prices  and  competing  with  the  British  and  American  products. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Japan's  hold  on  this  market  will  be  maintained 
permanently.  The  total  imports  of  metals  for  the  year  fell  from  Haikwan  taels 
26,161,000  to  Haikwan  taels  20,263,000.  Very  heavy  declines  are  recorded 
under  iron  bars  and  tin  and  lead  foil;  tinned  plates  also  fell  to  Haikwan  taels 
2,956,000. 
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Timber. — Oregon  pine  began  the  year  fairly  well,  and  dealers  within  the 
Settlement  (i.e.  the  International  Settlement)  were  able  in  the  spring  to  obtain 
from  taels  57.50  to  taels  60  per  1,000  superficial  feet,  whilst  Chinese  merchants 
outside  the  boundaries  could  not  sell  at  prices  much  above  taels  52 . 50.  Prices 
gradually  sagged  toward  the  end  of  the'  year,  and  quotations  were  eventually 
being  made  at  around  taels  50,  the  approximate  cost.  The  off-take  of  Japanese 
and  Siberian  pine  was  small.  Several  million  feet  of  American  whitewood  logs 
were  brought  to  the  Shanghai  market  during  the  year  in  competition  with  the 
Siberian  and  Japanese  pine.  Malayan  woods  were  precluded  by  price  from 
rivalling  Philippine  woods,  for  which  the  demand  has  been  steady.  These 
woods  have  been  found  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  medium-grade 
furniture,  for  which  in  the  past  Japanese  hardwoods  were  principally  employed. 
Prices  rose  from  about  taels  75  to  some  taels  110  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Cereals. — While  the  imports  of  foreign  grain  fell  well  short  of  the  1926 
figure,  they  were  nevertheless  incomparably  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Rice,  for  instance,  amounted  to  73  per  cent  of  the  1926  imports,  but  to  no  less 
than  311  per  cent  of  those  in  1922,  the  previous  record  year. 

Flour  came  in  fair  quantity,  principally  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  price  being  low  and  the  quality  good.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  very 
considerably,  less  than  1,650,000  piculs  being  imported,  against  4,066,000  piculs 
in  1926.  Of  this,  all  but  63  piculs  came  from  North  America,  the  decline  being 
due  to  high  cost,  unfavourable  exchange,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Manchurian 
crop. 

Canadian  wheat  retained  its  favourable  position — imports  amounting  to 
over  three  times  those  from  United  States.  Australian  wheat  fell  from  445,000 
piculs  to  zero. 

Machinery. — Although  the  trade  in  machinery  has  fallen  off  greatly  in 
Central  China,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Manchuria,  the  1926 
level  has  been  well  maintained.  In  the  North,  railway  building  has  made 
great  strides,  and  vast  quantities  or  rails,  engines,  and  rolling-stock  have  been 
purchased,  the  bulk  of  the  rail  business  being  taken  by  United  'States,  while 
keen  competition  in  the  supply  of  locomotives  has  been  displayed  between 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Japan.  The  demand  for  building 
materials  declined  somewhat  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  with  the  comple- 
tion of  many  of  the  large  office  blocks  that  were  undertaken  in  1926. 
Machinery  for  industrial  plants  has  not  been  in  great  request,  inasmuch  as 
replacements  are  being  made  only  where  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  works  concerned.  There  has  been,  however,  a  fair 
amount  of  development  in  connection  with  electric  lighting  and  power  plants 
and  also  with  Chinese  tobacco  and  cigarette  factories,  which  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  capture  the  commerce  with  the  interior  hitherto  monopo- 
lized by  foreign  cigarette  companies. 

Motor  Cars. — This  trade  participated  for  the  most  part  in  the  general 
depression  of  imports,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  cars  imported  during  the  last  three  years  from  the  countries  chiefly 
concerned: — 

1925  1926  1927 


United  States   578  1,064  693 

Great  Britain   351  381  194 

France   266  433  135 

Canada   296  361  190 

Other  countries   148  107  152 


1,639  2,346  1,364 

The  demand  for  motor-trucks  has  been  very  active  and  is  likely  to  improve 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  road-building.  There  was  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  trade  in  motor  car  accessories  and  tires. 
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Tobacco. — The  import  of  foreign  cigarettes  and  tobacco  decreased  very 
considerably  in  1927;  and  little  hope  is  entertained  of  any  materia]  improve- 
ment for  some  time  to  come  in  view  of  the  strong  competition  now  offered 
by  the  native  products.  This  business  was  affected  more  than  mod  by 
increased  taxation  that  came  into  force  during  the  year,  for  a  special  tax  was 
imposed  in  July  on  cigarettes  in  addition  to  the  levies  exacted  on  commodities 
of  all  kinds  alike. 

EXPORTS 

Tea. — During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  considerable  stocks  held 
over  from  1926  moved  off  fairly  well;  brick  tea  exported  to  Russia  increj 
by  21,000  piculs  and  unfired  tea  shipped  to  coast  ports,  11,000  piculs,  and  to 
foreign  countries  6,000  piculs.  Less  green  tea  was  shipped  to  Russia,  the 
United  States  and  India,  and  a  decrease  of  11,000  piculs  resulted.  The  new 
season  crop  first  supposed  to  be  poor,  proved  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
1926.  Russia  was  the  most  extensive  buyer  in  the  local  market,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  both  black  and  green  tea  were  usually  the  highest  offered.  In 
the  September  quarter  the  quantity  of  tea  exported  showed  an  increase  of 
over  6,000  piculs,  the  whole  of  which  was  brick  tea  and  destined  for  Russia. 
Supplies  of  black  tea  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  and  of  green  tea,  70  per  cent  of 
the  1926  figures.   On  the  whole,  the  season  was  profitable  to  tea  men. 

Egg  and  Egg  Products. — The  range  of  egg  prices  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1926.  From  January  to  June  an  improved  demand  was  evident 
in  London,  and  all  available  supplies  of  frozen  eggs  were  freely  sold  there  at 
advanced  prices.  About  1,000  tons  were  shipped  to  England  from  Tsingtao  in 
the  spring.  In  the  autumn  prices  were  abnormally  high  owing  to  the  strong 
competition  for  tonnage  displayed  by  shell  eggs.  Moderate  quantities  were 
shipped  to  United  States,  but,  as  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  country's  produce  wrent 
to  Europe.  In  the  summer  only  was  a  fair  trade  done  in  dried  albumen  and' 
yolk  for  United  States,  shipments,  however,  being  far  inferior  to  1926.  In  the 
same  period  good  supplies  of  salted  liquid  yolk  were  shipped  to  Europe. 

Shanghai-milled  Flour. — The  high  cost  and  reduced  supply  of  grain  from 
abroad  were  added  burdens,  and  the  year  was  on  the  whole  unprofitable, 
though  most  of  the  mills  were  working  steadily,  albeit  with  a  meagre  output. 
The  wheat  harvests  in  Manchuria  and  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhwei  provinces  were 
good,  but  a  large  proportion  was  delayed  en  route  to  the  mills  by  the  absence 
of  adequate  rolling-stock  on  the  railways.  Demand  from  other  provinces  was 
uniformly  weak,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  good  rice  crop  and  fall  of 
from  22  to  31  per  cent  in  the  market  prices  of  rice. 

Groundnuts  and  Seeds. — The  crop  was  abundant  but  poor  in  quality,  and 
heavy  losses  are  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  shippers.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  secured  at  declining  rates. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  export  of  goat  skins,  which  was  at  first  somewhat 
below  normal,  improved  appreciably  on  the  timely  arrival  of  the  usual 
supply  from  Szechwan,  and  shipments  in  the  June  quarter  were  well  above 
those  of  1926.  Demand  in  the  United  States  was  brisk,  and  good  prices  were 
obtained,  exchange  being  favourable.  A  skin  from  Yunnan  province,  thinner 
than  the  average,  recently  introduced  to  the  local  market,  has  found  favour  with 
German  tanners  for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  grade  of  patent  leather,  though 
it  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality  by  the  United  States  market.  Cow  and  ox 
hides  revived  beyond  expectation,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  going  to  Germany, 
while  Japanese  demand  weakened.  Furs  of  all  kinds  experienced  a  remarkable 
boom.  Weasel  skins  were  exported  to  United  States  in  large  quantities  and  at 
fantastic  prices;  no  less  than  430,000  pieces  were  sent  through  the  parcel  post 
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in  the  March  quarter.  Rabbit  and  lamb  skins  realized  good  prices,  but  there 
was  a  decided  scarcity  of  supplies. 

Cigarettes. — This  trade  displayed  great  activity,  the  output  in  the  Shang- 
hai area  being  estimated  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  at  3,000  to  4,000  million 
pieces  a  month,  rather  more  than  half  of  this  amount  being  produced  under 
foreign  capital.  By  the  end  of  September  a  very  heavy  increase  was  noticed  in 
the  export  of  locally  manufactured  cigarettes,  due  principally  to  the  decrease 
in  foreign  imports.  Many  small  Chinese  companies  have  recently  been  floated 
and,  securing  interior  markets  hitherto  monopolized  by  foreign  cigarettes,  have 
reaped  no  little  profit  during  the  year. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  TRADE  IN  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  21,  1928. — A  marked  decrease  in  Shanghai's  trade  with 
North  China  has  been  evident,  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  that 
area,  but  trade  with  the  Yangtsze  valley  and  South  China  continues  to  show 
gradual  improvement,  although  some  decline  of  actual  business  in  nearly  all 
staple  commodities  has  been  noticeable.  Foreign  merchants  believe  that  the 
reaction  is  only  temporary. 

Boycott  agitation  is  still  in  evidence,  and  contributes  somewhat  to  trade 
uncertainty,  although  little  apprehension  is  felt  in  main  trade  circles  that 
effective  boycott  movements  will  be  carried  out. 

MOVEMENT  OF  CARGO 

Rise  in  water,  due  to  recent  rains,  is  helping  the  transportation  of  cargoes 
to  and  from  the  interior.  Yangtsze  valley  shipments  are  reported  to  be  improv- 
ing and  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  Shipments  from  Shanghai  to  North 
China  ports  are  reported  practically  nil  on  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
prevailing  there.  Owing  to  exchange  fluctuations  and  recent  appreciation  in 
silver,  making  transactions  in  Chinese  raw  products  difficult,  trans-Pacific 
export  bookings  are  also  adversely  affected. 

LUMBER 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  demand  for  foreign  lumber  both  in  Shanghai 
and  Hankow,  with  local  stocks  more  or  less  below  normal  and  prices  firm  at 
highest  levels.  Prices  of  Oregon  Pine,  ex  yard,  are  quoted  at  Shanghai  at 
Shanghai  taels  51  per  thousand,  as  compared  with  earlier  quotations  of  Shanghai 
taels  48.    (Shanghai  tael  equals  approximately  66^  cents). 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Native  wheat  from  the  new  Yangtsze  valley  crop  is  arriving  in  Shanghai  in 
considerable  quantities,  with  over  1,000,000  bushels  reported  sold  by  millers. 
The  present  price  of  native  wheat  is  Shanghai  taels  3.65  per  picul  (133J 
pounds)  as  compared  with  Shanghai  taels  4.20  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Lower  prices  are  anticipated  with  increased  arrivals  from  the  interior 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Consequently,  there  is  practically  no  interest  in 
foreign  wheat  at  present  prices.  Current  quotations  for  September  shipments 
on  No.  2  western  red  are  equivalent  to  Shanghai  taels  5  per  picul,  which  is 
too  high  to  interest  Chinese  millers.  Native  wheat  for  the  same  forward  period 
is  being  quoted  at  Shanghai  taels  4.40  per  picul.  Local  flour  mills  have  been 
operating  at  full  capacity  the  last  two  weeks  and  anticipate  a  good  year  on 
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the  basis  of  the  favourable  native  wheat  crop,  low  native  wheat  flour  prices, 
and  the  possible  expansion  of  flour  sales  to  the  markets  in  the  interior  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  civil  wars. 

AUTOMOTIVES 

Automotive  sales  in  Shanghai,  particularly  in  trucks,  continued  brisk 
throughout  May  and  June.  Many  inquiries  emanated  from  military  sources, 
and  Shanghai  dealers  report  that  present  orders  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
obtainable  deliveries. 

PAPER 

The  Shanghai  paper  market  continues  active,  with  fairly  good  sales  of 
newsprint,  kraft,  and  glassine. 

FOODSTUFFS 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  the  imported  foodstuff  situation.  The  forth- 
coming settlement  period  and  unfavourable  and  uncertain  exchange  are  forcing 
dealers  to  order  current  requirements  only.  Many  of  them  are  still  holding 
large  stocks  which  were  carried  over  from  last  season. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  WHITE  EDIBLE  BEANS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  in  a  recent  communication, 
states  that  there  should  be  a  good  prospect  in  the  Italian  market  for  Canadian 
white  edible  beans.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  a  trade  inquiry 
published  on  page  500  of  the  present  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  this  commodity  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ITALIAN   INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS* 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  6,  1928. — The  data  contained  in  the  recently  published 
returns  of  the  Italian  industrial  census  taken  on  October  15,  1927,  throw  a 
singular  light  on  the  actual  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  reveal  Italy's 
economic  evolution.  From  a  strictly  agricultural  country,  some  forty  years  ago, 
Italy  has  become  a  country  with  close  on  one-seventh  of  the  total  population 
engaged  in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
progress  of  Italy's  industries  would  have  been  even  more  marked,  and  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  them  more  numerous,  had  it  not  been  for  her  lack  of  iron  and 
coal,  particularly  the  latter.  Italy  is  by  no  means  as  yet  what  may  be  termed 
a  great  industrial  country.  However,  her  important  hydro-electric  resources 
are  being  developed  gradually  and  steadily,  and  if  electricity  ever  replaces  coal, 
a  bright  future  is  in  store  for  Italian  industry,  as  Italy's  technicians  are  able, 
her  factory  handis  are  efficient,  and:  wage  conditions  are  favourable.  The  indus- 
trial development  has  increased  Italy's  purchasing  power,  and  as  a  consequence, 
caused  her  commerce  to  grow. 

The  total  resident  population  of  Italy  is  placed  at  40,799,000  inhabitants, 
3,965,501  of  whom  were,  on  October  15,  1927,  engaged  in  industry  and  1 ,640,290 
in  commerce  and  finance.  There'  were  at  that  time  728,150  industrial  establish- 
ments comprising  workshops,  factories,  quarries,  mines,  transport  enterprises, 
plants*  of  various  kinds,  fisheries,  etc.,  and  821,666  commercial  concerns — whole- 
sale and  retail  stores,  hotels  and  restaurants,  publishing  houses,  banking,  credit 
and  insurance  enterprises,  ancillary  commercial  undertakings,  etc. 

*  The  figures  appearing  in  this  report  are  those  published  by  the  General  Fascist  Confedera- 
tion of  Italian  Industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 


Details  regarding  the  number  of  industrial  establishments,  and  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  them,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Persons 

Industries                                 Establishments  employed 

Textile  trades                                                                10,355  636,687 

Clothing  and  allied  industries                                           191,055  490,798 

Engineering                                                                   80,273  468,699 

Industries  fashioning  wood                                              102,620  284,931 

Food  and  allied  industries                                              81,236  339,520 

Metal  trades                                                                      2,244  121,452 

Chemical  trades                                                               5,156  77,319 

Transports  and  communications                                        106,603  514,729 

Building  trades     328,734 

Mines  and  quarries                                                             5,055  97,175 

Power,  light,  and  water  generating  or  distributing         '  ....  62,501 

Fishing                                                                          13,412  42,348 

Industries  connected  with  agriculture,  industries 
preparing  or  using  skins  and  hides,  paper, 
printing  and  allied  industries,  industries  work- 
ing   non-metallic    minerals,    and    divers  other 

industries                                                                  129,991  500,608 

Total                                                                728,150  3,965,501 

Of  the  total  Italian  population  employed  in  industry,  36.32  per  cent  are  to 
be  found  in  Lombardy,  13.62  per  cent  in  Piedmont,  8.25  per  cent  in  Tuscany, 
5.49  per  cent  in  Liguria,  or  53.68  per  cent  in  these  four  provinces.  The  remain- 
ing 46.32  per  cent  are  distributed  in  the  various  other  provinces  of  the'  King- 
dom. 

The  industrial  census  taken  in  1911  and  1921  shows  that  870  and  1,090 
persons  respectively  per  10,000  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  were  engaged  in 
industrial  activities,  as  compared  with  1,225  on  October  15,  1927,  the  increases 
being  accounted  for  largely  by  transport,  clothing,  and  engineering  trades. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONCERNS 


The  Italian  commercial  and  financial  concerns,  according  to  the  census  of 
October  last,  were  detailed  as  follows: — 


Persons 

Kind 

Establishments 

employed 

15,361 

92,115 

Wholesale  trade  in  animals  and  raw  materials.. 

37,942 

84,556 

21,150 

60.120 

Wholesale  trade  in  yarns,  textiles,  elothing.  .. 

1.999 

14,351 

2,558 

14,421 

48,188 

81,353 

15,663 

44,450 

343,691 

542.372 

87,307 

157,364 

19,240 

42,180 

24,207 

46.014 

Retail  trade  in  chemicals,  medicines,  etc  

29,832 

56,719 

Retail  trade  in  second-hand  goods,  pedlars,  etc. 

10,618 

16,687 

9,539 

20,668 

139,122 

300,451 

3,606 

17,318 

808 

8,205 

10,835 

40,946 

Total  

821,666 

1,640,290 
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GERMAN  CROP  ESTIMATES 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September,  5,  1928. — The  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of 
August  for  the  1928  grain  crop  on  the  basis  of  yield  per  hectare  (1  hectare^ 
2.47  acres)  show  that  a  very  satisfactory  harvest  is  expected  throughout  Ger- 
many. At  that  time  most  of  the  grain  was  still  uncut  and  the  estimates  are 
consequently  subject  to  change  resulting  from  unfavourable  weather  condition-. 

The  average  yields  per  hectare  in  100  kilo  quantities  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds) 
compared  with  those  of  1927,  according  to  latest  information  are: — 

1928  1927 

Winter  rye   16.6  14.6 

Summer  rye   12.5  11.3 

Winter  wheat   19.9  18.7 

Summer  wheat   19.2  18.8 

Winter  spelt   13.9  11.1 

Winter  barley   21.5  23.1 

Summer  barley   19.0  17.9 

Oats   17.6  18.3 

The  dry  weather  of  early  summer  considerably  affected  the  potato  crop  and 
the  estimate  for  1928  is  92.1  double  centners  as  against  110.7  double  centners 
in  1927.    (1  double  centner=100  kilos). 

The  crop  areas  under  cultivation  in  Germany  vary  only  slightly  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  acreage,  the  following  total  crops  in 
metric  tons  are  expected: — 

1927  1928 

Rye   6,834,000  7,813,000 

Wheat  and  spelt   3,418,000  3,670,000 

Barley   2,738,000  2,894,000 

Oats   6,347,000  6,144,000 

Early  potatoes   2,701,000  2,316,000 

This  year's  grain  yield  therefore  is  on  the  average  higher,  while  the  early 
potato  crop  is  about  14.2  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 


GERMAN  MOTOR  CAR  INDUSTRY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  13,  1928. — An  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Wirtschaftsdienst,  Hamburg,  discusses  at  length  the  merits  of  the  technical 
development  in  the  American  product  as  compared  with  the  less  attractive 
situation  in  the  German  industry. 

It  points  out  that  during  and  since  the  war  the  German  automobile  industry 
has  almost  entirely  lost  the  very  important  position  it  held  on  the  European 
market,  while  the  importation  of  foreign  cars,  particularly  American,  has 
increased  enormously.  This  situation  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  manufacture 
of  motor  trucks  as  in  that  of  passenger  cars  and  motor  cycles. 

This  unfavourable  proportion  has  not  shown  any  decided  improvement  up 
to  the  present,  although  increased  attention  has  succeeded  in  supplying  home 
requirements  to  a  greater  extent.  The  following  table  indicates  the  German 
import  and  export  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  periods  designated: — 

Imports 

Jan.-June,  1928  1927  1913 

1,000  1.000  1.000 

No.       Reichsmarks  No.  Reichsmarks        No.  Reichsmarks 

Passenger  cars.  ..      8,442          35,447  11,383  56,924            1.830  12.190 

Motor  trucks  ...          93              361  620  1,369 

Motor  cycles..   ..      5,670            5,868(2)  6,189  6,478              503  391 

Accessories   ..    ..    42,250(1)      10,368  30,655  10,725 


Total 


52.044 


75,496 


12.581 
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Exports 

Jan.-June,  1928  1927  1913 

1,000  1,000  1,000 

"No.       Reichsmarks  No.  Reichsmarks        No.  Reichsmarks 

Passenger  cars.  ..      2,302           12,425  2,688  16,459            7,862  71,093 

Motor  trucks  ....      1,648            9,475  1,374  10,478 

Motor  cycles..    ..      3,154            2,839  3,715  3,430            3,214  2,664 

Accessories   ..    ..      8,439(1)        5,699  11,956  9,081 

Total   30,438  39,448  73,757 

(1)  Quantities  in  100  kilogrammes — 1  kilogramme=2 .2  pounds;  (2)  Including  accessories. 
1  Reichsmarks 23. 82  cents. 

The  superiority  of  American  cars  is  based  extensively  upon  their  better 
technical  adaptitude.  The  German  industry  succeeded  much  later  in  turning 
out  vehicles  equivalent  to  the  American  standard,  which  now  reflects  in 
increased  exports,  as  indicated  above.  Without  adopting  such  modern  achieve- 
ments as  self-starters,  high-compression  motors,  four-wheel  brakes,  shock 
absorbers,  windshield  wipers,  and  central  lubricating  systems,  the  German  pas- 
senger automobile  industry  could  not  have  obtained  a  footing.  This  technical 
perfection,  however,  can  only  really  be  made  use  of  when  combined  with  a 
reduction  in  car  prices  and  an  improvement  in  the  selling  organization.  To 
hold  its  own  against  American  competition  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
confronting  the  German  industry,  and  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been 
found.  In  most  cases  the  capital  of  German  firms  is  not  large  enough  to  finance 
business  on  an  equally  large  scale,  nor  have  they  similar  sums  available  for 
advertising.  Production  costs  are  as  yet  greater.  Financing  payment  by  instal- 
ments adds  too  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  car,  and  owners  have  not  the 
same  access  to  service  stations,  nor  ease  in  obtaining  accessories. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  ratios  of  the  most  important  standard 
cars  manufactured  in  Germany: —  Price  Price 

May  1,  1927  May  1, 1928 

Cylinders     Reichsmarks  Reichsmarks 

Adler  (1)   6  6,900  6,700 

Adler  (2)   8 

Audi   6  19,300  19,300 

Brennabor   4  4,950  4,250 

Brennabor   6  7,200  6,650 

Mercedes-Benz  (3)   6  7,800  7,100 

Mercedes-Benz  (3)   6  11,800  11,500 

Mercedes-Benz  (4)   6  19,000  19,000 

Mercedes-Benz  (4)   6  24,000  24,000 

Dixi   4  ...  2,595 

Dixi   4  6,350 

Elite   6  11,800 

Cyklon  (now  Dixi)   6  7,100  6,175 

Hansa   6  8,800 

Hansa-Lloyd   8  24,500  22,500 

Horch   8  12,500  11,900 

Maybach   6  28,000  26,000 

Maybach   6  31,500  29,500 

NA.G.-Presto   6  9,800  7,700 

N.A.G.  (Protos)   6  11.700  12,900 

N.S.U   4  5,750 

N.S.U   6  ...  5,550 

Opel   4  3,525  3,000 

Opel   6  ...  4,600 

Opel  .•   4  6,750  5,800 

Opel   6  ...  7,250 

Simson-Supra   4  ...  7,500 

Simson-Supra   6  ...  9,700 

Stoewer   4  8,500  5,950 

Stoewer   8  ...  7,500 

Stoewer   8  ...  11,000 

Wanderer   4  6,500  5,990 

Wanderer   4  ...  6,200 

(1)  Phaeton,  four-seater;    (2)  Phaeton,  six-seater;  (3)  Phaeton,  four  to  five-seater; 
(4)  Phaeton,  seven-seater 

Motor  truck  manufacture  has  not  suffered  so  much  from  foreign  competi- 
tion.   The  market  for  trucks  of  two  tons  and  over  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
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trolled  by  German  cars,  but  the  import  of  lighter  delivery  cars  is;  considerable. 
The  development  of  the  heavier  truck  industry  has  resulted  from  the  extensive 
use  made  of  trucks  for  freight  transport  purposes,  together  with  the  growth  of 
motor  bus  traffic  in  the  larger  cities.  For  technical  reasons  the  six-cylinder  mot  or 
is  popular,  while  the  following  table  again  illustrates  the  trend  towards  price 

reduction: —  Price  Price 

Capacity  May  1,  1927     May  1,  1928 

Cylinders     in  tons  Reichsmarks  ReichsmarkH 

Adler,  1  ton   6  1.6  0,300 

Brennabor,  i  ton   4  0.8  ...  M&U 

.  Brennabor   1*  tons   6  1.8  5,9o0  5,950 

Bussing,  HI  Gr.L   6  4.2  ...  10,7o0 

Bussing,  IV  G.L   J  7.5 

Bussing  (der)   6  7.5  ...  .... 

Daimler-Benz  L  f   6  1 .25  ...  8,600 

Daimler-Benz  L  1   6  2.5  ...  10,250 

Daimler-Benz  L  2   6  5  14,800  14,800 

Daimler-Benz  L  5   4  7.5  ...  16,350 

Daae  C3   4  3  14,000  14,000 

Daal  C  4    4  4  16,000  15,885 

Daaf  C  5   4  5  15,500  15,150 

Diirkopp  L  2,  5   4  4  10,500  12,310 

Diirkopp  L  3   4  4.5  13,000  13,640 

Drkopp  L5   6  7 

Krupp  L  3   4  4.6  15,300  14,095 

Krupp  L  5  N   6  7  ...  16,280 

Magirus  Bus  M.L   4  4  ?  13,300 

Magirus  Bus  M.M.3   5.5  ? 

Magirus  3  C  L   4  4.8  ?  14,000 

M.A.N,  3-|  tons   4  4.5  ...  13.500 

M.A.N.  5  tons   4  7  ...  15,500 

Mannesmann-Mulag  E  3   6  3.5  ...  14,500 

Mannesmann-Mulag  H5   6  5  ...  17,100 

N.A.C.-Presto  Z   4  2.3  ...  10,100 

N.A.G.  K  L  8   4  5  14,000  13,000 

N.A.G.  L  8   6  7.5 

Opel  1,  5  tons   4  1.75  5,750  4,500 

Opel  2  tons   6  2  ...  6,500 

Vomag  5  bz  45   4  7  16,400  15,500 

Vomag  5  bz  /6  L   6  7 

Vomag  Bus  O  V/57   4  5  ...  16,400 

After  being  years  behind  in  technique,  the  German  motor  cycle  industry 
has  now  attained  a  standard  which  meets  average  requirements.  Importance  is 
attached  to  durability  and  safety  rather  than  to  speed  and  appearance,  and 
small  cycles  to  carry  two  persons  lead  in  sales. 

Much  as  the  German  motor  industry  deserves  commendation  for  its  efforts 
to  regain  prestige,  there  has  been  little  attempt  at  organization  within  the 
industry  itself.  The  most  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  organization  lies  in 
the  necessity  of  reducing  prices  by  rationalization  of  factories;  that  is, 
standardizing  types  and  increasing  production.  The  amalgamations  of  the 
Daimler-Benz,  the  N.S.U.  Dixi-Cyklon,  and  the  N.A.G.-Protos-Presto  are  the 
first  mergers  towards  this  end,  and  these  three  groups,  together  with  the  Adler- 
werke,  could  most  successfully  attempt  a  further  condensation.  In  comparison 
with  the  enormous  daily  American  output,  the  daily  production  of  the  whole 
German  industry,  embracing  nineteen  concerns,  is  only  210. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Proposed  Application  to  Imported  Pumps;  Travelling  Trunks,  Bags,  etc. 

London,  September  13,  1928. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  in 
reports  which  they  have  just  issued  respecting  pumps,  and  travelling  trunks, 
bags,  etc.,  have  recommended  that  goods  falling  under  the  following  descrip- 
tions, imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  marked  with  an  indication 
of  the  country  of  origin. 
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1.  Pumps,  wholly  or  mainly  of  metal,  excluding  the  following  categories: 
Agricultural  and  horticultural  spraying  machines,  hand  syringes,  cycle  tire 
pumps,  grease-guns  for  motor  cars,  pumps  and  syringes  for  surgical  purposes, 
small  hand-operated1  pumps  for  scientific,  laboratory  and  educational  use,  and 
toy  pumps. 

2.  (i)  Goods  of  the  following  descriptions,  whether  fitted  or  not,  except 
those  made  of  metal,  wood  or  cardboard  (whether  or  not  covered  with  paper) , 
basket  or  wicker  work,  cane,  rush,  or  combinations  of  any  of  the  foregoing: 

(a)  Travelling  trunks  and  bags,  portmanteaus,  suit-cases,  hat-cases, 
hold-alls,  valises,  knapsacks,  sports  bags  and  cases,  dressing  cases,  and 
travellers'  sample  cases. 

(b)  Cartridge  cases,  rifle  and  gun  cases,  fishing  rod  cases. 

(c)  Attache  cases,  despatch  bags,  post-bags,  courier  bags,  bankers' 
wallets,  school  satchels. 

(ii)  (a)  Ladies'  fancy  hand-bags,  fitted  or  not,  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
leather  or  of  imitation  leather,  or  of  textile  materials. 

(b)  Cases,  pouches,  purses,  pocket  wallets,  bags,  photograph  frames  and 
similar  receptacles,  whether  fitted  or  not,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  or 
imitation  leather,  provided  that  in  fitted  goods  the  value  of  the  receptacle  is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  whole  article. 

Further  details  of  the  proposals  are  obtainable  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TREATMENT  OF  WILD  BLACK  OATS  BY  BELGIAN  CUSTOMS 

H.  Jones,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  September  4,  1928. — By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Belgian  Customs 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  Agricultural  Department,  it  has 
been  ruled  that  no  account  will  be  taken  of  wild  black  oats  contained  in  cargoes 
of  certain  imported  cereals,  when  applying  the  customs  duty,  provided  that  the 
proportion  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  This  ruling  applies  to  wild  black  oats 
only. 

In  explanation  of  this  measure  it  must  be  remembered  that  wheat  and 
spelt,  rye,  meslin,  maize,  barley,  rice  and  buckwheat  enter  Belgium  duty  free. 
Oats  is  the  only  grain  subject  to  duty,  the  rate  being  6  francs  per  100  kilos 
or  7.3  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  happens  that  certain  imported  grains,  especially 
barley  (Malting,  Federal,  and  Canada  Feed  No.  1  and  No.  2),  contain  oats 
in  varying  quantities.  In  these  cases,  the  Belgium  Customs  authorities  take 
samples  of  the  grain  imported  and  determine  the  proportion  of  oats  contained 
therein.  If  the  precentage  thus  obtained  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  the  grain 
is  admitted  under  its  original  denomination.  If  the  proportion  of  oats  is  over 
10  per  cent,  the  duty  applicable  to  oats  is  due  on  the  net  quantity  of  oats  con- 
tained in  the  shipment.  Cereals  containing  over  50  per  cent  of  oats  are  duti- 
able as  oats.  Under  the  ruling  mentioned  above,  the  proportion  of  wild  black 
oats  tolerated  is  15  per  cent.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
this  ruling  refers  to  wild  black  oats  only  and  not  to  ordinary  oats,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  allowed  being  still  10  per  cent. 

Canadian  grain  exporters  would  do  well  to  avoid  shipping  cargoes  of  grain 
containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  oats  or  wild  black  oats. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supplies  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  as  follows:  75,000  yards  wire,  jumper,  flam e- 
proof,  2/12-J  to  specification.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  October  16,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  24,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  17,  1028,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Endir 

Monetary 

September  17,  September 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Li)  LO 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.  1389 

.1389 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

Czecho-Slovakia 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2665 

.2666 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0251 

.0252 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.2382 

.2381 

.2383 

Great  Britain  . 

4.861 

4.8444 

4.8486 

.1930 

.0129 

,0129 

Holland  

 Florin 

.4020 

.4006 

.4010 

.1749 

.1748 

.1749 

Italy  

.0526 

.0522 

.0522 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2665 

.2666 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0452 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1656 

.1649 

.2680 

.2674 

.2674 

.1930 

.  1924 

.1924 

 $ 

1.0000 

.9993 

.9998 

Argentine  Rep.. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4212 

.4214 

.5462 

.1194 

.1196 

Chile  ..   ..  .. 

.1217 

.1211 

.1211 

.9733 

.9798 

.9802 

 $ 

.4985 

.4800 

.4760 

4.8665 

3.9975 

4.5992 

.1930 

.1913 

.1901 

1.0342 

1.0211 

1.0204 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

Batavia,  Java. . 

.4020 

.3997 

.4004 

 Tael 

.6343 

.6393 

.3650 

.3687 

.3637 

.4985 

.4582 

.4584 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4547 

.4549 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.5614 

.5649 

4.86| 

4.8500 

4.8500 

British  Guiana 

::::::::::!  1 

1.0000 

1.00  \— 1.01  \ 

1.001—1. 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

l.OOf— l.Olf 

1.001— 1.( 

Martinique 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

Guadeloupe 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

763.  Confectionery  Specialties. — A  London  chocolate  manufacturing  company,  whose 
travellers  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  confectionery  specialties. 

764.  Dried  Apples. — An  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

765.  Canned  Fruits. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits. 

766.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

767.  Mild-cured  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  mild-cured  salmon. 

768.  Canned  Pilchard. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  pilchard. 

769.  Dried  Codfish. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  in  Madeira 
of  a  Canadian  packer  and  exporter  of  longshire  dried  codfish  (bacalao)  packed  in  drums 
and  half-drums. 

770.  Edible  W^hite  Beans. — An  importer  in  Trieste  is  willing  to  open  a  credit  to  make 
purchases  of  Canadian  white  beans. 

771.  Beans. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  beans. 

772.  Rice  Meal. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  grain  merchants  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  rice  meal. 

773.  Canadl\n  Flours. — A  French  concern  in  Casablanca  wish  to  receive  quotations 
and  prices  for  Canadian  flours. 

774.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  sell  soft  wheat  flour  for  Cana- 
dian shippers. 

775.  Barley  Bran. — A  firm  of  grain  merchants  in  Glasgow  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  firm  who  can  quote  for  barley  bran. 

776.  Wheat. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat. 

777.  Wheat. — A  commission  agent  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent 
a  Canadian  wheat  exporter. 

778.  Buckwheat. — A  London  firm  of  grain  and  flour  brokers  are  desirous  of  securing 
the  representation  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  buck- 
wheat. 

779.  Seeds. — A  firm  in  Vercelli,  Italy,  wish  to  import  grass  seeds  such  as  white  and 
purple  clover,  alfalfa,  and  rye  grass.    Sample  of  white  clover  seed  on  file  at  Department. 

Miscellaneous 

780.  Textiles. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics. 

781.  Textiles. — A  commission  agent  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  (manufacturers)  of  printed  cotton,  white  and  coloured  linen,  shirt 
cloths,  white  goods,  etc. 

782.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  classes  of  papers. 

783.  Newsprint  and  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  with  agents  in  South 
America,  throughout  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  newsprint  and  kraft  paper. 

784.  Finished  Lumber. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  finished  lumber  for  the  construction  of  floors,  doors,  windows,  etc. 
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785.  Plywood. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  plywood  factory. 

786.  Lumber— A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desire-,  to  sell  pit  eh  pine,  white  pine, 
spruce,  and  yellow  pine  unplaned,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  for  Canadian  shippers. 

787.  Rubber  Bands  and  Erasers. — A  London  company  who  import  and  distribute  si  >- 
tionery  specialties  seek  the  representation  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  bands  and  pencil!  erasers. 

788.  Chemical  Products. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  chemical  products. 

789.  Electrical  Supplies. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  electrical  supplies. 

790.  Aluminium  Ware. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  who 
have  been  handling  a  range  of  aluminium  kitchenware  manufactured  in  the  United  8 

are  anxious  to  get  supplies  from  Canada,  and  are  desirous  of  securing  catalogues  and  prices. 

791.  Aluminium  Foil. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  sell  aluminium  foil 
for  Canadian  shippers. 

792.  Tools. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  tools. 

793.  Hardware. — A  commission  agent  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  anxious  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hardware. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Oct.  3;  Montroyal,  Oct.  10;  Empress  of 
Scotland,  Oct.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  10. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  12;  Canadian  Pros- 
pector, Oct.  22: — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmoutti. — Nevision,  Oct.  6;  Nubian,  Oct.  20 — both  Dominion  Line;  Boling- 
broke,  Oct.  4;  BothweM,  Oct.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Concordia,  Oct.  13;  Salacia,  Oct: 
27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast.— Torr  Head,  Oct.  12;   Kenbane  Head,  Oct,  22— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  10;  Lord  Downshire,  Oct.  20 
— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Hunter,  Oct.  5;  Canadian  Aviator,  Oct.  19 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow.— Bolingbroke,  Oct.  4;  Minnedosa,  Oct,  4;  Botlhwell,  Oct,  25 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Athenia,  Oct.  5;  Coracero,  Oct.  12;  Letitia,  Oct.  19;  Carmia,  Oct.  26— all 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Oct.  3;  Rexmore,  Oct.  26 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  5;  Montclare,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl. 
Oct.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Oct.  12;  Andania,  Oct.  26— both  Cunard  Line: 
Doric,  Oct,  6;  Calgaric,  Oct.  13;   Regina,  Oct.  20;  Laurentic,  Oct.  27— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Canadian  Spinner,  Oct.  2;  Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  12;  Canadian  Pros- 
pector, Oct.  22 — all  Canadian  National;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  5;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaver- 
burn,  Oct.  19;  Beaverdale,  Oct,  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Oct.  5;  Ausonia,  Oct. 
12;  Aurania,  Oct.  19;  Ascania,  Oct.  26 — all  Cunard  Line;  Albertic,  Oct.  4;  Megantic,  Oct. 
18— both  White  Star  Line;   Comino,  Oct.  5;  Rexmore,  Oct.  26 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  11;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Oct.  18;   Manchester  Brigade,  Oct,  25 — al  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Oct.  5;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  12;  Cairntorr,  Oct. 
19;  Cairnross,  Oct.  26 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Albertic,  Oct.  4;  Megantic,  Oct.  18;  Montrose,  Oct.  24 — all  White 
Star  Line. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Augvald,  County  Line,  Oct.  3. 
To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Oct.  5;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Feo- 
dosia,  Oct.  4;  Hada  County,  Oct.  11,  Bochum,  Oct.  22;  Brant  County,  Oct.  30— all  County 
Line;  Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  12;   Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oc*\  27. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  early  October. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Oct.  12;  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Oct.  22 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports.— Svanhild,  Oct.  10;  Kentuck}',  Oct.  20 — both 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To    Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  25. 
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To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Beaver,  Oct.  11;  Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hedrun,  Oct.  5;  Spica,  Oct.  19 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  13,  Oct.  27; 
Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Oct.  10. 

To  Cornerbrook.— New  Northland,  Oct.  3,  Oct.  17,  Oct.  31;  Nayarit,  Oct.  8,  Oct.  22— 
both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Chicago,  County  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  London. — Maryland,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  3;  Comino,  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  15; 
Rexmore,  Oct.  29 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  7;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  14— both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  15;  Rexmore,  Oct.  29 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool.— Winnifredian,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Oct.  16;  Newfoundland;  Oct.  27 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  27— both  Furness, 
Withy;  Silvia,  Oct,  9,  Oct.  23;  Nerissa,  Oct.  16,  Oct.  30— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Far- 
quhar  SS.,  Oct.  5,  Oct.  19  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon.— Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  5,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Oct.  5;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  National;  Hedron,  Oct.  11;  Spica,  Oct.  25 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  3;  a  steamer,  Oct.  17— 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Oct.  11;  Empress  of  Canada,  Nov.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Oct.  1;  London  Maru., 
Oct.  28 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao.— Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montauk,  American 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  Oct.  9;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  30 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Oct.  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Oct.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchessa 
D'Aosta,  Oct.  6;  Fella,  Oct.  29 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique.  Oct.  25. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Oct.  1;  Pacific  Shipper,  Oct.  13;  Pacific  Grove, 
Oct.  28— all  Furness  Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  Oct.  4;  Drechtdyk, 
Oct.  17;  Dinteldyk,  Oct.  31— all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet.  Oct.  14. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Gorda,  Oct.  11;  Point 
Judith,  Nov.  2 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Indien,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  late  October. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AHiO  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  he  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trad? 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 
German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents,  f 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Brazil :  Hints  to  Exporters.   (Price  5  cents). 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


COMMISSIONERS 

* 1  India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio   Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico, 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minster   House,    Adderly    street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracotn. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracotn. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracotn. 
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MR.  G.  R.  STEVENS'  TOUR  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  is  now  in  Ottawa  and  will 
shortly  commence  an  official  tour  of  Canada,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  be 
prepared  to  consult  exporters  interested  in  his  territory.  His  itinerary  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  office  which  is  to  be  opened  there,  and,  consequently, 
will  be  pleased  to  interview  firms  contemplating  the  extension  of  their  business 
to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  which  countries  are  to  be  assigned  for  trade 
purposes  to  the  new  office.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade 
Commissioner,  and  who  have  not  yet  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
invited  to  communicate  their  requests  to  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  Depar 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  / 

V 

MR.  BARRE  TO  VISIT  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,1 
tour  Northern  Africa  in  November  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
bilities  for  Canadian  trade  there.    These  territories  were  last  vis 
Trade  Commissioner  in  1924.   His  tour  will  include  visits  to  Casablanca,  Rabah, 
Fez,  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Palermo,  Messina,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

The  North  African  market,  with  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  some  14,000,000  people,  of  whom  more  than  1,000,000  are  European, 
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holds  out  appreciable  inducement  to  Canadian  producers  of  such  articles  as 
agricultural  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  motor  vehicles,  tires,  soft 
wheat,  flour,  condensed  milk,  mineral  oils,  hardware,  furniture,  footwear, 
petroleum,  cement,  and  timber.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  territory,  or 
who  desire  to  have  preliminary  investigations  made  on  their  behalf,  are  urged 
to  communicate  their  requests  immediately  to  Mr.  Barre  at  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris, 
France. 


CANADA-WEST  AFRICA  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

The  direct  service  between  Montreal  and  the  West  African  ports  of  Sekondi, 
Accra,  and  Lagos,  which  was  inaugurated  this  year  by  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster 
&  Company,  Limited,  with  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Benguela  on  July  28,  is 
being  continued.  The  Badagry  sailed  about  the  end  of  September,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  Fantee  on  November  24,  which  will  be  the  last  sailing 
from  Montreal  to  West  Africa  for  the  present  season  of  St.  Lawrence  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  frequently  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  extend  their  export  trade  to  West  African 
ports  to  the  excellent  opportunities  offered  by  this  direct  service.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Benguela,  after  leaving  Montreal  on  July  28,  arrived  at 
Sekondi  on  August  18,  after  a  voyage  of  three  weeks,  and  reached  Accra  the 
next  day,  Lagos  on  August  20,  and  Port  Harcourt  four  days  later.  From  the  last- 
named  port  she  proceeded  to  Cape  Town,  arriving  there  September  5. 

Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company  cabled  to  their  West  African  agents 
to  give  this  vessel  every  possible  despatch,  and  also  to  have  a  branch  boat  in 
waiting,  at  Port  Harcourt,  in  order  that  all  Canadian  exports  to  West  Africa 
might  be'  handled  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  direct  transportation  facilities  which  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  West  African  trade  are  ready  for  use,  and  the  Department  again 
draws  the  special  attention  of  exporters  to  them.  The  hearty  support  of  ship- 
pers is,  of  course,  necessary  if  direct  sailings  are  to  be  maintained  on  this  route, 
which  offers  good  opportunities  for  progress  to  firms  desirous  of  expanding  their 
overseas  trade. 

CROP   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  17,  1928. — The  weather  during  August  was  very 
unsettled  and  in  most  districts  the  temperature  was  unusually  low  for  the  period 
of  the  year.  Broken  weather  conditions  delayed  the  completion  of  the  hay  har- 
vest in  many  districts,  and  in  some  areas  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oat 
and  barley  crops  was  lodged. 

The  reports  on  wheat  indicate  that  the  crop  is  healthy  and  fairly  vigorous, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine  the  grain  has  been  slow  in  ripening.  Harvesting 
was  not  general  until  last  week.  The  barley  crop  is  healthy  and  promise's  well 
in  most  districts,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  ripening  has  been  slower 
than  usual,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  some  of  the  best  and  heaviest  crops 
have  been  lodged  by  rain.    An  average  yield  is  expected. 

The  reports  on  the  oat  crop  vary  considerably,  but  on  the  whole  oats  have 
not  withstood  the  effects  of  the  wet  weather  so  well  as  wheat  or  barley.  The 
acreage  is  the  smallest  on  record  and  the  yield  per  acre  somewhat  below  normal. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  LIVE  SILVER  FOXES  AT  EDINBURGH 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade'  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  writes 
under  date  September  12,  1928,  that  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  live  silver 
foxes  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  November  14,  15,  and  16  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

Previous  shows  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Poultry  Shows,  were  attended  by  thousands  of  interested  visitors, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  exhibition  of  the  sort  to  be  held  in  Scotland,  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  even  greater  interest  will  be  shown  and  larger  attend- 
ances secured.  This  show  will  present  a  unique  opportunity  for  all  breeders  to 
bring  their  animals  to  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in  every  branch  of  the  fox- 
breeding  industry.  The1  exhibition  will  be  housed  at  the  Waverley  Market,  a 
large  building  in  the  heart  of  Edinburgh  used  for  such  purposes. 

Canadian  breeders  not  already  supplied  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  prospectus, 
form  of  application  for  space,  and  form  of  contract  for  fitting  and  furnishing  a 
stand  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce',  Ottawa. 

A  big  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  as  much  publicity  for  the  exhibition 
as  possible.  The  leading  newspapers  and  farm  journals  will  carry  articles  on 
fox  farming  for  some  time  before  the  show,  and  prior  to  its  opening  will  give 
a  review  of  the  various  exhibits.  It  is  proposed  to  have  composite  pages  the 
day  before  the  show  in  the  leading  Scottish  newspapers:  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  Dundee  Courier,  and  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal. 

TRINIDAD  MARKET  REVIEW 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  15,  1928. — The  hot  season  is  now  at  its  height, 
and  as  a  consequence  business  is  comparatively  slack.  Merchants  report  busi- 
ness dull,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  placed  their  orders,  or  are  now  placing 
final  requirements  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

Sugar  mills  have  finished  grinding,  while  the  usual  cultivation  wTork  for 
the  next  crop  is  under  way.  Slight  outbreaks  of  froghoppers  on  some  of  the 
estates  have  caused  trouble,  but  no  alarm  has  been  felt  as  they  can  be  con- 
trolled. Prospects  for  the  next  cocoa  crop,  which  should  begin  to  come  in  about 
November,  appear  favourable.  An  outbreak  of  "  witch  broom  "  disease  in  cer- 
tain small  areas  has  been  stringently  dealt  with  by  the  Government  and  Agri- 
cultural Society.  There  is  therefore  no  alarm  among  planters.  Fortunately, 
Trinidad  is  not  in  the  hurricane  path,  so  that  the  one  which  caused  so  much 
damage  a  few  days  ago  in  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Porto  Rico,  and  St.  Croix  has 
left  this  colony  unscathed. 

Imports  of  flour  have  kept  the  market  well  supplied,  and  fairly  large  sales 
at  low  prices  have  resulted.  Latest  retail  quotations  are  as  follows:  Bakers' 
(per  bag,  196  pounds),  $7.25  to  $7.70;  Extra,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  Super,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Pickled  beef  and  pork  supplies  are  ample  for  the  market's  requirements. 
A  recent  shipment  of  Danish  pigs'  heads  has  been  received.  Prices  are  stated 
to  be  below  United  States  offerings,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pick- 
ling will  prove  suitable  to  climatic  conditions. 

Stocks  of  fishstuffs  are  low,  so  that  dealers  are  obtaining  good  prices  for 
what  they  are  able  to  offer.  Consignments  made  before  the  arrival  of  the  new 
catch  should  realize  attractive  prices. 

New  crop  potatoes  are  commencing  to  arrive,  but  as  the  market  is  well 
stocked,  prices  obtained  have  been  low.  Retail  prices  are  quoted  at  $2.75  to  S3 
per  100  pounds. 
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TRINIDAD  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  IN  1927 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  18,  1928. — The  Trinidad  petroleum  industry 
during  1927  showed  increased  activity — activity  which  would  have  been  even 
more  marked  but  for  two  factors.  One  of  the  largest  producing  companies  found 
its  pipe  line  and  refinery  capacity  inadequate  to  cope  with  its  own  field  produc- 
tion or  to  take  care  of  the  production  of  other  companies  which  it  purchased, 
while  the  other  factor  was  the  low  price  ruling  for  petroleum  products  in  the 
world's  markets.  The  first  of  these  adverse  factors  has  been  partly  overcome 
by  the  installation  by  the  company  concerned  of  a  new  10-inch  pipe  line  to 
replace  the  former  6-inch  one. 

Since  1920  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  oil,  and 
in  1927  a  total  of  155,900,000  gallons  was  produced,  as  against  139,500,000  in 
the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  the  low  prices  which  prevailed,  petroleum  pro- 
ducts were  still  greater  in  value  than  any  other  export  of  the  colony,  as  the 


following  table  shows:—  Value         Percentage  of 

£  total 

Petroleum  products   1,783,000  32.8 

Cocoa..    .,   1,671,883  30.7 

Sugar,  molasses  and  rum   784,990  14.4 

Asphalt   464,458  8.5 

Cocoanuts  and  copra   179,193  3.3 

Other   exports  not  enumerated   557,271  10.3 


Total  domestic  exports   5,440,795  100.0 


At  December  31,  1927,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
total  number  of  wells  drilled  in  the  colony  was  1,312,  of  which  823  are  on  Crown 
lands.  During  the  year  158  new  wells  were  sunk — 84  on  Crown  lands  and  74  on 
private  lands — an  increase  of  31  over  1926.  Of  these  wells,  116  struck  oil.  The 
number  of  companies  engaged  in  oil  production  at  the  close  of  the  year  num- 
bered 14  as  compared  with  17  at  the'  end  of  1926. 

Royalties  collected  in  respect  of  oil  from  Crown  lands  totalled  £39,965  in 
1927  as  compared  with  £54,950  in  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  is  attributed 
to  restricted  production  and  certain  arrears  of  royalties  and  rentals  only  recently 
brought  into  account. 

The  total  yearly  revenue  derived  from  the  oil  industry  of  the  colony  in  the 
way  of  customs,  licences,  income  tax  and  other  direct  taxes  amounts  to  more 
than  £276,000.  Apart  from  contributions  made  by  the  operating  companies  to 
the  general  revenue  by  way  of  direct  taxation,  large  sums  are  also  obtained 
indirectly  by  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  colony  through  the  medium  of 
salaries  and  wages,  payments  to  contractors,  and  purchases  of  materials  and 
stores  in  the  colony.  This  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1.360,000 
per  annum.  Expressed  in  percentages  under  the  different  heads  of  the  revenue 
of  the  colony,  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  Petroleum  Association  of  Trinidad 
are:  customs,  23  per  cent;  port  and  harbour  dues,  38  per  cent;  income  tax, 
49  per  cent;  licence  fee  for  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands,  78  per  cent.  The  asso- 
ciation estimates  that  21  per  cent  of  the  colony's  revenue'  is  derived  from  the  oil 
industry. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  30,  1928. — Economic  conditions  in  India  are  somewhat 
less^  favourable  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  While  in  parts  of 
India  climatic  conditions  have  been  favourable,  other  districts,  particularly 
the  Punjab,  United  Provinces  and  Central  Provinces,  have  been  less  fortunate, 
with  the  consequence  that  cultivators  there  find  themselves  threatened  by  a 
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somewhat  serious  condition.  The  majority  of  cultivators  can  just  make  ends 
meet  when  weather  conditions  are  normal.  Bad  growing  weather  usually  entails 
recourse  to  the  moneylender,  and  debt  is  piled  up  which  in  the  life  of  the  ryot 
may  not  be  redeemed. 

So  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  industrial  conditions  are  quite  favourable. 
The  jute  and  tea  industries  are  fairly  prosperous,  although  in  the  case  of  tea, 
prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  last  year,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  supplies. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the  cotton  industry  is  so  important,  a  very 
serious  strike  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  months  which  has  compelled 
all  the  mills  to  shut  down.  At  the  present  time,  employers  and  employees  are 
at  a  deadlock,  although  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  relieve 
the  tension,  and  to  bring  capital  and  labour  together  on  a  friendly  basis. 

At  Jamshedpur,  where  the  very  important  works  of  the  Tata  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  are  located,  a  strike  has  been  in  progress  since  May.  The 
works  are  not  entirely  shut  down,  but  production  is  being  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties.  This  plant  represents  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  India,  employing  as  it  does  some  25,000  to  30,000 
people.  The  effect  of  the  strike,  not  only  upon  the  company  itself,  but  on  the 
economic  condition  of  this  country,  is  most  serious.  The  industrial  conditions 
mentioned  above,  together  with  strikes  on  the  railways,  political  tension  and 
the  poor  weather  conditions  in  the  Northern  and  North-western  parts  of  India, 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  commerce.  The  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
inclines  traders  to  hesitate  in  placing  orders.  They  are  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  situation  becomes  less 
obscure. 

The  present  labour  troubles  seem  to  have  had  their  commencement  with 
the  strike  on  the  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway  last  year.  It  was  settled,  but  one 
stipulation  was  that  the  strikers  would  receive  pay  for  the  time  they  were  out. 
This  encouraged  labour  to  agitate  for  better  conditions  and  higher  rates  of  pay. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  strikes  in  the  Port  Commission 
of  Calcutta,  some  engineering  establishments,  a  jute  mill  in  Calcutta,  a  pro- 
longed strike  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  a  short  but  very  serious  one  on  the 
South  Indian  Railway  and  a  short  strike  on  the  Nizam's  Guaranteed  Railway. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  strikes  mentioned  above  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Bombay  and  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  All  the  serious  strikes,  except 
those  in  Bombay,  Jamshedpur  and  in  the  jute  mill  in  Calcutta,  have  been 
settled,  but  whether  permanently  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 


MR.   SCOTT'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Toronto   Oct.    1-11  Kitchener  and  Waterloo.  .  Oct.  29-30 

Orillia   Oct.  12  Stratford   Oct.  31 

Hamilton   Oct.  17-18  St.  Mary's   Nov.  1 

St.  Catharines   Oct.  19  London   Nov.  2-3-5 

Niagara  Falls  , .  Oct.  22  Chatham   Nov.  6 

Brantford   Oct.  23-24  Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

Preston  and  Hespeler .   . .  Oct.  25  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

Guelph   Oct.  26  Simcoe   Nov.  9 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  Mr.  Scott  are  requested  to  com- 
municate in  the  case  of  Toronto  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itinerary 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS  PEAT  INDUSTRY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  17,  1928. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  utilize  peat  deposits  in  Canada,  a  review  of  the  industry  and  of  the 
uilization  of  the  product  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  of  interest. 

While  other  European  countries — the  most  notable  of  which  is  Germany — 
have  surpassed  Holland  both  in  the  volume  of  peat  products  and  the  scientific 
methods  employed,  the  birth  of  the  Dutch  industry  antedates  all  its  competi- 
tors. As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  considered  of  much  import- 
ance and  still  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  bring  it  abreast  of  modern  times,  efforts  are  at  present  being 
made  to  bring  it  into  line  with  recent  developments  in  neighbouring  countries 
and  consequently  to  place  it  on  a  more  permanent  and  better  paying  basis. 

The  most  extensive  peatlands  in  Holland  are  in  the  northeast  of  the  King- 
dom, in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  close  to  the  German  frontier.  There  are  other 
isolated  occurrences,  but  they  are  of  secondary  importance.  Drenthe  alone 
accounts  for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  Dutch  output. 

The  principal  use  of  peat  is  as  a  fuel,  but  in  addition  there  are  a  number 
of  by-products  which  are  of  importance.  Chief  among  these  are  litter  for 
stables  and  poultry  houses,  and  peat  dust  which  is  used  as  a  packing  material. 
The  fuel  is  nearly  all  consumed  at  home,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  by-products  are 
exported.  They  find  a  good  market  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  places  as  far 
distant  as  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  good 
export  trade  which  has  been  built  up,  the  manufacture  of  these  by-products  is 
in  a  fairly  strong  position,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  industry  proper  is 
experiencing  difficulties  owing  to  the  competition  from  cheap  coal  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  profitably  dispose'  of  the  material,  although 
at  one  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  national  fuel  of  Holland. 

Before  the  war  the  Dutch  coal  mining  industry  was  considered  to  be  of 
but  little  value,  but  when  conditions  became  such  that  exports  from  abroad 
were  restricted  it  was  found  possible  to  make  use  of  them  on  a  much  more 
extensive  basis  and  their  development  has  since  continued  until  to-day  the 
output  is  almost  equal  to  the  home  consumption.  This  factor  has  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  peat  industry. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  PEAT 

The  Dutch  peat  moors  rest  on  a  fertile  diluvial  underground  like  a  thick 
mantle  and  have  a  thickness  which  reaches  a  maximum  of  from  4  to  5  meters. 
A  glance  at  a  typical  cross  section  of  the  peat  in  situ  reveals  a  number  qf 
parallel  strata  of  different  composition  and  with  varying  values  depending  on 
the  material  of  which  the  peat  is  composed. 

As  a  rule  the  upper  surface  of  the  peat  lands  consists  of  a  sod  of  heath 
some  10  centimetres  in  thickness  which  rests  on  a  stratum  of  dark  grey  peat 
formed  from  spagnum  and  with  a  thickness  of  from  0-60  to  1-25  metres.  This 
grey  peat  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  litter  and  it  also 
makes  a  light  factory  peat  fuel.  It  is  also  used  as  a  manure  to  be  spread  over 
the  sandy  bottom  soil  which  is  cultivated  after  all  the  peat  is  removed. 

Underneath  the  grey  layer  comes  a  blue  peat,  a  moss  field  of  older  forma- 
tion, which  in  most  cases  carries  the  greatest  thickness  in  the  deposit  and  from 
which  comes  the  peat  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  for  industrial  purposes. 

On  going  still  deeper  there  is  the  so-called  wood  peat,  rich  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  forests.  Still  further  below  this  comes  the  reed  peat  full  of  the  remains 
of  water  plants  indicating  the  existence  of  marshland  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  laid  down.  There  is  still  another  layer  of  very  compact  texture  which  rests 
immediately  on  the  diluvial  sand  and  which  also  makes  an  acceptable  fuel. 
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METHODS  OF  WORKING 

There  are  several  systems  of  working  the  Dutch  peat  deposits  the  principal 
two  being  known  as  the  "one  canal  system"  and  the  "two  canal  system."  The 
former  is  the  more  simple.  A  single  canal  is  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 
area.  Side  canals  170  metres  apart  drain  into  it.  The  main  canal  is  called 
a  "diep"  and  the  side  canals  "wyken."  The  ground  between  two  "wyken"  is 
also  divided  by  a  parallel  ditch.  This  system  is  very  suitable  for  the  drainage, 
digging  and  the  later  transportation  of  the  peat  which  is  all  done  by  water.  Its 
disadvantage  is  that  following  the  removal  of  the  peat  the  land  is  so  badly 
cut  up  that  settlement  on  it  is  made  difficult,  a  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  Holland  where  land  is  so  scarce. 

The  two  canal  system  partially  overcomes  this  difficulty.  Where  it  is 
employed,  two  parallel  canals  are  cut,  150  to  250  metres  apart.  The  "wyken" 
branch  off*  from  these  at  the  usual  distances  but  the  advantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  one  solid  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  a  village  can  later  be  built,  is  left. 

When  a  new  peat  field  is  to  be  utilized  the  first  question  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  drainage  and  the  initial  drains  correspond  to  the  canal  systems 
outlined  above..  This  is  necessary  to  facilitate  digging  operations  and  to  draw 
enough  water  off  the  peat  to  give  it  firmness.  Drainage  operations  _  are 
systematically  conducted  in  order  that  the  water  level  may  be  lowered  at  periodic 
intervals  to  correspond  with  the  quantities  which  are  to  be  removed. 

The  peat  is  dug  in  terraces  and  it  is  toward  the  end  of  March  of  each 
year  that  the  work  begins.  In  Holland  it  is  done  entirely  by  hand.  The 
labourer  is  armed  with  two  tools,  a  "stikker"  and  an  "opschot".  The  first  is  a 
broad  knife  with  a  very  long  hilt  by  means  of  which  the  peat  is  cut  into  vertical 
squares  in  much  the  same  manner  as  ice  might  be  cut  from  a  Canadian  lake 
in  the  winter  time.  The  "opschot"  is  a  narrow  spade  with  a  sharp  edge  used 
to  remove  the  squares  which  are  stacked  on  wheelbarrows  in  parallel  rows, 
transported  to  the  drying  fields  and  capsized  into  a  drying  position,  standing 
on  their  ends,  with  the  next  step  in  the  process  left  to  nature. 

The  foregoing  is  in  brief  the  system  which  has  up  to  date  been  largely 
employed  in  the  high  peat  industry  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  present  time 
attention  is  being  paid  to  mechanizing  as  many  as  possible  of  these  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  operation  which  is  the  method  commonly  used 
in  what  is  known  as  the  high  peat  industry,  there  is  a  different  process  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  low  peat.  Of  the  two,  the  former  is  by  far 
the  most  important  as  far  as  Holland  is  concerned. 

Low  peat  is  a  wet  and  less  compact  material  which  can  not  readily  be  cut 
into  blocks.  Instead,  it  is  dug  and  conveyed  into  a  basin  where  with  the 
addition  of  water  it  is  made  into  a  thick  pulp.  This  pulp  is  then  spread 
out  in  a  layer  to  dry  and  after  having  solidified  sufficiently  is  cut  to  the 
required  sizes  by  means  of  either  saws  or  knives.  In  some  countries,  among 
them  Finland,  the  wet  peat  is  raised  hydraulically,  but  this  method  has  never 
been  attempted  in  the  Netherlands. 

DRYING 

The  drying  of  peat  is  left  to  the  wind  and  sun.  Various  methods  of  heating 
and  pressing  have  from  time  to  time  been  tried  but  owing  to  the  colloidal 
nature  of  the  material  most  of  these  have  not  been  particularly  successful. 

Drying  racks  are  not  employed,  but  the  peat  blocks  are  arranged  along  the 
canals  in  orderly  piles,  the  pieces  on  the  outside  and  on  the  top  being  rotated 
with  those  in  the  centre  so  that  the  whole  can  dry  evenly.  To  protect  it  from 
the  rain  covers  of  straw  or  sods  of  turf  are  used.  It  is  left  standing  for  two 
years  before  being  considered  ready  for  use.  * 
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In  the  winter  time  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  frost  from  breaking  up  the 
sides  of  the  undug  peat  by  covering  them  with  the  loose  surface  material. 

Wet  peat  when  dug  from  high  fields  contains  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  low  peat  up  to  90  per  cent. 

The  handling  of  the  peat  during  the  drying  period  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  women. 

THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY 

As  previously  stated,  machinery  has  been  much  more  widely  adopted  by 
peat  producers  in  Germany  than  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hesper  Torfwerke  in 
the  former  country  a  machine  is  in  use  which  has  a  capacity  of  80  cubic  metres 
per  hour  and  employs  only  three  labourers.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  been 
prevented  from  adopting  the  German  methods  in  their  entirety  because  their 
fields  are  much  cut  up  by  canals.  The  German  dredges  and  conveying  plants 
to  be  profitably  employed  need  to  work  large  unbroken  surfaces. 

Of  late,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  using 
machinery  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  industry  in  its  most  up-to-date  form  may 
be  now  said  to  be  semi-mechanized.  A  plant  has  been  devised  which  will  grind 
the  wet  peat,  press  it  into  blocks,  and  mechanically  convey  them  into  the  drying 
fields.  This  leaves  only  the  digging  to  be  done  by  manual  labour.  Two  such 
units  have  been  in  use  during  the  present  season  and  are  said  to  have  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  production  amounts  to  200,000  blocks  of  peat  per 
week  and  the  cost  of  operating  comes  to  about  fl.  4.26  ($1.72)  per  ton,  in  com- 
parison with  fl.  4.60  ($1.84)  for  the  hand-cut  peat  carried  to  the  drying  fields 
on  a  wire  conveyor. 

A  brief  description  of  one  of  the  new  semi-mechanical  processes  follows: 
After  being  cut  the  peat  is  conveyed  by  means  of  chain  buckets  to  a  motor- 
driven  peat  machine,  situated  on  the  scene  of  operations.  This  machine  grinds 
the  peat,  kneads  it,  and  then  forces  it  through  a  rectangular  tube.  From  this 
tube  it  falls  on  to  a  rubber  conveying  belt  running  at  the  same  speed  at  which 
the  pressed  peat  leaves  the  tube.  The  conveying  belt  runs  horizontally  above 
the  laying  out  field  but  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  is  the  lower  part  of  an 
endless  belt  supported  by  a  large  number  of  rollers  fastened  to  a  long  shaft. 

Close  to  the  mouth  of  the  pressing  tube  is  the  cutting  apparatus  which  cuts 
the  peat  in  the  tube  into  the  required  lengths.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the 
ejection  length,  which  is  one  part  of  the  conveying  belt,  is  covered  with  a  row 
of  squares  this  row  is  laid  on  the  field  without  stopping  the  machine  by  slightly 
tilting  the  belt.  When  one  row  has  been  laid  out  the  whole  installation  is  moved 
slightly  so  that  the  next  row  will  be  laid  alongside  the  first  one.  (A  diagram  of 
this  plant  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa.) 

The  machine  is  attended  by  six  men — the  engineer,  one  man  for  feeding 
the  conveyor  and  operating  a  moving  winch,  and  four  diggers.  In  addition 
there  is  a  boy  to  fuel  and  water  the  engine.  One  machine  removes  over  36  cubic 
metres  per  day,  so  that  the  total  capacity  is  16,000  cubic  metres  per  season. 
This  represents  some  2,000  tons  of  "  air  dried  "  compressed  peat  which  still 
contains  about  20  per  cent  of  water  and  has  a  heating  value  of  about  4,000 
calories  per  kilo. 

PEAT  AS  A  FUEL 

The  most  important  outlet  for  peat  fuel  has  been  for  industrial  purposes 
in  the  strawboard  and  potato  flour  mills  in  Groningen.  On  account  of  lower 
prices,  however,  coal  has  been  largely  substituted  during  the  current  year,  and 
consequently  the  peat  industry  is  depressed.  It  has  been  possible  to  purchase 
English  coal  dust,  which  these  industries  can  use,  for  $3.60  a  ton,  and  as  a  result 
many  former  consumers  of  peat  have  altered  their  furnaces  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  cheaper  fuel. 
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As  a  domestic  fuel,  peat  is  in  demand,  but  the  demand  is  not  large  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  production.    On  August  16  there  were  in  the  Dutch  | 
fields  stocks  totalling  2,226,800  cubic  metres,  which  represented  46,078  day.-' 
work. 

Most  Dutch  dwellings  are  heated  by  anthracite  stoves,  and  peat  is  a  very 
good  material  for  use  as  a  kindling  to  ignite  the  coal. 

Operators  are  now  endeavouring  to  lower  costs  and  cheapen  peat  in  order 
to  overcome  the  situation. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  German  competition,  which 
is  causing  some  disquietude  in  the  industry.  This  is  borne  out  by  import  statis- 
tics. In  1927,  22,596  tons  of  peat  were  received  from  Germany,  while  the  Dutch 
were  able  to  export  only  1,911  tons,  all  of  which  went  to  France. 

PEAT  LITTER 

Instead  of  being  used  as  fuel,  the  upper  layers  of  the  peat  bogs  are  often 
ground  up  into  litter  and  dust.  The  former  is  used  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
poultry  and  the  latter  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  packing  fruit.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  several  products  is  that  they  are  sifted  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  suit  the  particular  purpose. 

The  manufacturing  is  done  entirely  by  machinery  imported  from  Germany 
This  grinds  up  the  peat  and  separates  it  into  moss,  litter,  or  dust,  after  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  former  two,  it  is  pressed  into  bales  weighing  100,  90,  or  80 
kilos,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  purchaser.  (Specifications  of  the 
machinery  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa.) 

A  100-kilo  bale  of  peat  costs  from  80  cents  to  $1,  while  a  50-kilo  bale  can 
be  purchased  for  50  cents. 

Exports  of  peat  moss  and  peat  litter  totalled  65,394  metric  tons  valued  at 
$336,393  during  1927.  In  the  same  year  5,730  metric  tons  with  a  value  of 
$22,195  were  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Dutch  exports  in  detail  for  that  period  were  as  follows: — 

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

France   

United  States  

Spain  

Switzerland  

British  East  Africa  

British  West  Africa  

Czechoslovakia  

Luxembourg  

South  Africa  

For  the  first  six  months  of  1928  the  exports  of  the  same  materials  show  a 
tendency  to  increase,  having  risen  from  37,793  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1927  to  51,491  tons  in  1928.  The  countries  of  destination  remain 
the  same. 

OTHER  USES  OF  PEAT 

In  addition  to  the  uses  already  described,  peat  is  employed  for  some  other 
purposes  which  are,  however,  of  minor  importance.  It  is,  for  instance,  mixed 
with  molasses  and  used  as  a  cattle  food.  It  is  also  mixed  with  pitch  and  used 
as  an  insulating  material.  Woven  mats  for  the  same  purpose  have  also  been 
made,  as  has  an  inferior  brown  wrapping  paper.  In  addition,  the  fibre  when 
disintegrated  and  cleaned  is  used  as  an  upholstering  material. 

In  Germany  and  Italy  an  inflammable  gas  has  been  derived  from  peat 
for  use  as  a  fuel  in  power  stations,  while  a  form  of  tar,  and  ammonium  sulphate 
can  be  obtained  as  a  by-product. 


Tons 

Guilders 

5,473 

74,569 

16,504 

230,476 

14,719 

178,751 

4,396 

61,960 

4,692 

89.008 

1,187 

21.610 

15.986 

217.167 

584 

10,500 

270 

5.940 

871 

11.905 

90 

1.280 

581 

11.961 
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CONCLUSION 

The  Netherlands'  peat  industry  provides  a  livelihood  for  some  10,000  famil- 
ies and  it  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  its  economic  condition 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  wages  paid  are  low,  and  in  a  collective 
labour  contract  which  was  published  on  July  31,  1928  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  digging  season,  which  lasts  from  March  to  August,  men  should  receive  37 
Dutch  cents  per  hour,  at  other  times  29  cents,  while  women  receive  16  cents. 
(100  Dutch  cents  equals  40  cents  Canadian.)  In  addition  labourers  receive 
certain  quantities  of  fuel  free. 

The  Netherlands'  Government  maintains  an  experimental  station  at  Emmen, 
a  town  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fields,  in  which  the  operators  are  given 
scientific  advice  and  assistance. 

There  is  one  central  selling  organization  to  market  the  peat  litter  and  moss. 
This  is  the  Verhoopbureau  Turfstrooisel,  Boompjes  83,  Rotterdam. 


MARKET  FOR  POULTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  September  26,  1928. — In  view  of  the  increasing  production 
of  poultry  in  Canada,  and  the  consequent  desire  of  shippers  to  find  a  wider 
market,  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  has  been  made.  It  reveals 
that  by  far  the  largest  market  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  is  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  eastern  states  cities,  while  Chicago,  although  a  heavy  consumer,  appears 
to  secure  the  greater  part  of  its  requirements  from  local  sources.  As  compared 
with  other  leading  cities  throughout  the  country,  New  York  dressed  poultry 
receipts  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  are  over  three  times  as  great  as 
for  any  one  other  centre.  Up  to  and  including  May,  1928,  receipts  in  New 
York  totalled  55,715,958  pounds;  Boston,  18,646,465;  Chicago,  16,459,401; 
Philadelphia,  8,776,059;  San  Francisco,  2,609,649;  and  Los  Angeles,  2,104,028 
pounds.  On  Thursday,  September  20,  New  York  receipts  were  540,347  pounds 
as  compared  with  541,152  pounds  for  the  previous  Thursday  and  574,015  pounds 
for  the  same'  date  last  year.  From  Monday,  September  17,  to  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  they  were  2,937,134  pounds,  an  increase  of  377,242  pounds  over  the 
previous  week. 

DEMAND  IN  HOLIDAY  TRADE 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  at  the  present  time'  are  considered  light, 
while  the  market  is  rather  quiet.  Traders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  clean  up  the  rather  heavy  stocks  which  have  been  carried  over  in  cold  storage 
from  last  season.  Most  traders  say  that  they  have  a  liberal  supply  of  last  year's 
turkeys  on  hand  in  the  coolers,  but  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  young  Canadian  birds  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
November  29,  and  the  Christmas  trade,  at  around  50  cents  per  pound  delivered 
in  New  York.  Storage  holdings  of  all  dressed  poultry  in  public  warehouses  in 
New  York  on  September  20  were  15,161,191  pounds  as  against  only  12,352,671 
pounds  last  year.  For  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  on  September  1,  cold 
storage  stocks  were  reported  as  40,700,000  pounds  this  year  and  39,711.000  in 
1927. 

.  SHIPMENTS  FROM  ARGENTINA 

On  account  of  the  arrival  of  larger  quantities  of  turkeys  from  Argentina 
during  the  past  months,  the  National  Bulletin  of  the  Poultry,  Butter,  and  Egg 
Association  in  the  United  States  advises  producers  here  to  move  with  extreme 
caution  in  marketing  this  year's  poultry.    The  first  shipment  of  218  cases  of 
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Argentina  turkeys  arrived  in  June  and  was  reported  to  be  of  high  standard 
quality.  The  young  toms  averaged  from  12  to  13  pounds,  were  well  brea 
and  presented  a  fresh  appearance.  Advices  from  Buenos  Aires,  says  The 
Produce  News,  indicate  that  the  crop  there  is  much  heavier  than  last  year  and 
that  owing  to  the  heavy  carry  over  of  small  turkeys  in  the  British  mark'  I 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  small  Argentina  turkeys  will  be  compelled  to 
seek  outlets  in  North  American  markets.  In  connection  with  the  increasing 
poultry  importations  into  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table 
of  imports  that  out  of  6,027,373  pounds  imported  in  1926,  Argentina  supplied 
2,278,856  pounds  of  dead  poultry. 


United  States  Imports  of  Poultry 

1926    Dutiable  at  3c.  per  Lb. 

Live  Poultry—                                                              Pounds  $ 

Germany                                                                         459  344 

Netherlands                                                                    580  304 

United  Kingdom                                                         3,260  3,736 

Canada                                                                   2,095,928  462.791 

Mexico                                                                         1,946  478 

Dominican  Republic                                                      2,168  382 

Japan                                                                           1,206  773 

Egypt                                                                             888  1,080 


Total   2,107,707  472,196 


1926  Dutiable  at  6c.  per  Lb. 

Dead  Poultry —  Pounds  $ 

Austria   950,686  254,212 

France   64,003  18,731 

Germany   52,046  14.842 

United  Kingdom   1,135.926  369,98S 

Canada   1,203,210  425.566 

Argentina   2,278,856  '  822,430 

Uruguay   60,078  19,229 

Australia   277,022  102,385 

New  Zealand   5,538  2,396 


Total   6,027,373  2,029,783 

1926       Dutiable  at  35% 

Prepared  Poultry — Chiefly  from —  Pounds  $ 

France   189.962  117,191 

Canada   467  25S 

China   90,057  62.222 

Hong  Kong   150,477  95,286 


Total   465,138  295,261 


TARIFF  INVESTIGATION  PENDING 


Application  has  been  filed  with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
an  investigation  with  respect  to  live  and  dressed  poultry,  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  315  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1922.  In  connection  with  the  investigation, 
it  is  reported  by  the  executive  office  of  the  National  Poultry  Association  that 
information  gathered  indicates  that  the  cost  of  producing  dressed  turkeys  in 
the  United  States  and  delivering  them  at  railway  stations,  in  the  north  and 
west  parts  of  the  country  at  least,  is  something  above  33  cents  per  pound.  Com- 
paring this  cost  with  the  price  at  which  South  American  and  Russian  turkeys 
can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  that  all  the  advantages  in 
speculation  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  imported  product.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  have  concluded  its  investigations  in  time  for  the  1928 
movement. 
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PREVAILING  PRICES 


The  turkey  situation  in  New  York  at  the  moment  is  dull,  and  has  been  for 
several  months,  due  principally  to  the  heavy  importations  already  referred  to 
from  Argentina,  which  are  selling  at  36  cents  to  38  cents  for  hens  and  40  to  43 
cents  for  toms.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  ready  market  for 
fancy  fresh-killed  Canadian  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  trades 
at  about  50  cents  laid  down  here.  The  duty  on  turkeys  is  6  cents  per  pound. 
Thanksgiving  supplies  will  begin  to  arrive  in  New  York  during  the  first  week 
in  November,  when  the  trade  will  probably  be  fairly  good,  although  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  best  time  for  Canadian  turkeys  is  after  the  middle  of 
December,  for  the  Christmas  season.  This  will  allow  time  for  Canadian  birds 
to  properly  mature  and  fill  out  before  shipment,  with  resultant  better  prices. 
Western  spring  turkeys  were  quoted  on  September  21  at  60  cents  and  western 
old  at  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound  in  New  York. 

Canadian  producers  and  shippers  in  a  position  to  handle  carload  lot  orders 
should  take  advantage  of  the  next  month  to  make  connections  for  the  disposal 
of  their  new  stocks  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  trades.  Most  of  the 
dealers  here  work  on  a  consignment  and  commission  basis,  charging  about  5  per 
cent. 

THE  LIVE  POULTRY  SITUATION 

With  regard  to  live  poultry,  present  indications  point  toward  a  very  favour- 
able situation,  at  least  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  The  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1927,  and  consequently 
poultry  is  selling  at  about  4  or  5  cents  more  per  pound  than  a  year  ago.  Present 
prices  on  the  New  York  market  for  fancy  stock  range  from  31  to  34  cents,  with 
Leghorns  chiefly  in  demand. 

New  regulations  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  New  York  Poultry 
Exchange  outlining  the  methods  by  which  live  poultry  must  be  handled  by 
members.  On  and  after  September  25  no  member,  according  to  the  new 
Exchange  rules,  may  except  cars  of  live  poultry  except  on  a  strictly  commission 
basis.  Trading  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  providing  for  the 
receipt  and  sale  of  all  live  poultry.   The  principal  clause  is  as  follows: — 

All  poultry  received  in  carload  lots  by  members  of  Class  A  must  be  sold  by  such 
members  on  a  straight  commission  basis  at  a  minimum  charge  of  4  per  cent  to  the  shipper, 
and  all  returns  to  the  shipper  by  such  Class  A  members  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  actual  car 
weights  and  sales  prices,  and  shall  give  full  details  thereof.  Such  shippers  shall  be  charged 
standard  unloading  charges  without  any  rebates,  as  follows: — 

Unloading   $53.00  per  car 

Coop  rental   1.00  per  coop 

Cartage   .65  per  coop 


CUSTOMS  DUTY  AND  REGULATIONS 


According  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  the  customs  duty  on  poultry  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  as  follows: — 

Live  poultry   3  cts.  per  lb. 

Canned  poultry   35  per  cent  ad  val. 

Dead  poultry   6  cts.  per  lb. 

Guinea  fowl  and  turkeys,  not  wild,  prepared  or  preserved  35  per  cent  ad  val 

Shippers  should  also  note  that  as  a  result  of  an  order  issued  March  9, 
1927  (T.D.  42057),  dressed  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  are  subject  to  individual 
marking  to  show  the  country  of  origin.  In  other  words,  poultry  shipped  from 
Canada  must  bear  some  identification  on  each  bird— a  tag,  for  example, 
marked  "  Produce  of  Canada  ". 
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PERU  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 
Imports 

[Weights  unless  otherwise  specified  are  expressed  in  metric  tons,  and  all  values  in 
Canadian  dollars.] 

Buenos  Aires,  September  6,  1928. — Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  wi  ite 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  history  sheets  of  the 
firms  handling  kindred  lines  to  those  discussed  below. 

Salmon. — The  consumption  of  tinned  salmon  continues  stationary,  the 
average  tonnage  imported  for  the  four  years  1923  to  1926  being  325.  During 
1926,  266  tons  were  imported,  the  United  States  supplying  73  per  cent  and 
Canada  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  Ports  of  entry  in  tons  were:  Callao,  163; 
Mollendo,  37;  Salaverri,  27;  and  Paita,  18.  According  to  Canadian  statistics 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  exports  to  Peru 
were  valued  at  $21,782,  $18,775,  and  $31,757  respectively.  Quantities  for  the 
same  periods  amounted  to  2,304,  1,917,  and  3,136  cwt. 

Sardines. — Imports  of  sardines  increased  from  302  tons  in  1923  to  738 
tons  in  1925,  but  fell  to  671  tons  in  1926.  Countries  of  origin  for  1926  were  as 
follows:  United  States,  412;  Spain,  166;  Norway,  49;  France,  17;  Great 
Britain,  8;  seven  other  countries,  18  tons.  The  principal  ports  of  entry,  by 
tonnage,  were:  Callao,  318;  Mollendo,  112;  Pisco,  83;  Paita,  45;  and  Sala- 
verri, 42.  The  "  sardines  "  are  of  many  varieties — from  3-inch  sprats  smoked 
and  put  up  in  olive  oil  to  6-inch  fish  in  tomato  sauce.  The  Norwegian  sardine 
is  smoked  before  being  tinned  in  oil,  and  some  importers  stated  that  a  taste  had 
developed  for  this  smoked  fish,  creating  a  demand  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  unsmoked  varieties. 

Dried  or  Smoked  Fish. — This  class  is  made  up  largely  of  whole  codfish. 
Consumption  has  increased  slowly  from  117  tons  in  1923  to  196  in  1926.  For 
the  latter  year  Norway  provided  130  tons;  Japan  and  the  United  States  each 
sent  21  tons.  Ports  of  entry  were:  Callao,  171;  Mollendo,  13;  and  Pisco,  7 
tons. 

Biscuits. — Of  213  tons  of  biscuits  imported  during  1926,  132  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  15  from  the  United  States.  Callao  received  60  per  cent 
and  Mollendo  10  per  cent.  As  Canadian  biscuits  have  a  good  sale  in  the  region 
of  the  Caribbean,  it  should  not  prove  a  difficult  venture  for  manufacturers  to 
go  a  little  farther  afield  and  try  Peru. 

Potatoes.— During  1925  and  1926,  3,198  tons  and  1,381  tons  of  potatoes, 
respectively,  were  imported  into  Peru.  Of  the  total  for  the  two  years  Chile 
supplied  70  per  cent,  the  United  States  16  per  cent,  and  Ecuador  10  per  cent. 
Callao  imported  50,  Talara  20,  and  Paita  15  per  cent. 

VEHICLES 

Trucks. — Trucks  imported  during  1925  were  valued  at  $1,647,000  and  in 
1927  at  $1,573,000.  Of  the  1,266  brought  into  the  country  in  1926  Callao 
received  599,  Pimental  148,  Paita  133,  and  Mollendo  130. 

Passenger  Cars  valued  under  $2,500. — The  United  States  supplied  1,023  of 
the  1,135  imported  during  1926.   The  total  value  amounted  to  $1,163,000,'  which 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru, 
was  published  in  No.  1284  (September  8);  the  second,  "Commodity  Imports,''  was  published 
in  Xo.  1286  (September  22). 
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was  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Callao  received  799,  Sala- 
verri  104,  Pisco  75.  and  six  other  ports  the  remaining  157. 

Passenger  Cars  valued  at  $2,500  or  over. — Cars  of  this  class  imported 
during  1925  and  1926  were  valued  at  $205,000  and  $225,000  respectively.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  year  61  cars  were  imported,  40  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States.  Callao  received  all  but  one  of  the  total.  Total  spare  parts  for  trucks, 
passenger  cars,  and  bicycles,  excluding  fares,  for  1925  were  valued  at  $809,000 
and  for  1926  at  $799,000. 

The  total  value  of  trucks  and  cars  imported  has  grown  from  $396,000  in 
1922  to  $2,960,000  in  1926.  There  was  a  slight  set-back  in  import  figures  for 
1927,  notwithstanding  the  optimistic  opinion  of  dealers  that  1927  sales  would 
exceed  those  of  1926.  Canadian  exports  of  automobiles  and  spare  parts  to  Peru 
have  grown  from  $97,393  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1926,  to 
$297,221  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1928. 

Automobile  Accessories. — No  figures  were  obtainable  concerning  Peruvian 
imports,  There  is,  however,  a  growing  demand  for  such  products  in  keeping 
with  the  increased  use  of  automobiles.  There  are  two  or  three  agents  to  whom 
maufacturers  might  find  it  worth  while  to  send  catalogues  and  prices. 

Motor  Cycles. — Motor  cycles  imported  from  abroad  in  1926  were  valued  at 
$46,756.  As  countries  of  origin,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  almost 
equal  with  about  49  per  cent  each.  Imports  for  1923,  1924,  and  1925  amounted 
to  $10,000,  $13,000,  and  $30,680.  In  the  latter  year  the  United  States  obtained 
69  per  cent  of  the  market  and  Great  Britain  22  per  cent.  A  local  motor  cycle 
race  held  in  1926  was  won  by  a  British  machine  and  helped  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  raise  British  sales  by  over  300  per  cent  in  the  following  year. 

Bicycles. — Imports  for  1926  were  valued  at  $74,550,  a  decline  of  25  per 
cent  below  those  of  1925.  In  1923  they  were  valued  at  $52,000.  As  source  of 
origin  for  1926  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  with  36  per  cent  of  the  total;  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  follow  with  31  per  cent,  17  per  cent,  and  10 
per  cent  in  the  order  named.  Callao  received  70  and  Mollendo  18  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Children's  Vehicles. — Children's  bicycles,  "  scooters  and  other  three-  or 
four-wheeled  vehicles  imported  were'  valued  at  $13,875,  a  slight  increase  over 
those  imported  for  1925.  The  United  States  led  as  country  of  origin  with  84  per 
cent.  As  children's  vehicles  of  Canadian  manufacture  are  well  thought  of  in 
other  parts  of  South  America,  manufacturers  should  find  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  market  in  Peru. 

Wheelbarrows. — Wheelbarrows  imported  during  1926  amounted  in  value  to 
$45,242  and  in  1925  to  $36,773.  Nearly  all  were  brought  from  the  United  States 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  entered  at  Callao.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  established  demand  in  other  Latin-American  countries  for  Canadian 
wheelbarrows,  there  is  no  reason  why  manufacturers  should  not  find  business 
in  Peru  fairly  easy  of  achievement.  It  is  suggested  that  manufacturers  obtain 
a  list  of  suitable  agents  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Wagons  and  Carts.— These  vehicles  imported  during  1925  and  1926 
amounted  in  value  to  $18,000  and  $13,000  respectively.  Callao  and  Talara 
shared  almost  equally  the  total  amount,  84  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the' 
United  States. 

Locomotives. — Railway  locomotives  and  other  power-equipped  rolling 
stock  for  steam  lines  imported  during  1925  and  1926  were  valued  at  $704,000 
and  $602,000  respectively.  Imports  for  1923  and  1924  were  valued  at  $532,000 
and  $665,000.  As  sources  of  origin  for  1926  the  United  States  furnished  61  per 
cent,  Great  Britain  35  per  cent,  and  Germany  4  per  cent. 
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Railway  and  Tramway  Cars  and  Omnibuses. — During  1926  the  value  of 
these  vehicles  imported  was  $612,000.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  for 
1926  were1:  United  States,  47  per  cent;  Italy,  27  per  cent;  Germany,  11  per 
cent;  and  Great  Britain,  5  per  cent. 

The  above  figures  of  the  imports  of  passenger  and  freight  vehicles  indicate 
a  steady  progress  in  the  various  means  of  interior  transportation  in  Peru.  By 
means  of  irrigation  additional  large  tracts  of  land  are  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation for  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products.  This  will  mean 
an  acute  necessity  for  more  highways  and  railroads.  Of  the  new  railway  lines 
now  surveyed  and  under  construction,  road  beds  have  been  completed  for  400 
miles  and  rail  laid  for  300  miles.  These  finished  portions  include  93  tunnels, 
34  bridges,  and  22  stations  at  a  cost  of  $18,750,000.  Government  sources  state 
that  during  the  last  eight  years  257  bridges  have  been  built  for  railways  and 
roads.  Those  at  present  under  construction  number  70,  while  87  are  planned 
for  the  immediate  future. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  automobiles  and  trucks  will  have  a  very 
direct  effect  upon  the  demand  for  more  rural  road  construction.  Up  to  1919 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  road  as  a  means  of  communication  between  settle- 
ments in  the  interior  was  the  mule  track.  Graded  cart  roads  which  were  so 
necessary  in  the  hills  and  mountainous  regions  were  not  thought  of  until  shortly 
after  the  war,  when  the  present  Government,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
dictatorship,  came  into  being,  and  road  building  became  one  of  its  chief  aims. 
To-day  there  are  13,000  kilometres  of  fairly  good  roads  which  have  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  over  $12,000,000  during  the  last  eight  years.  Ungraded  roads  would 
add  probably  another  7,000  kilometres.  At  the  present  time  over  9,000  kilo- 
metres of  graded  work  is  under  construction  and  in  a  short  while  work  will  be 
commenced,  it  is  reported,  upon  new  roads  which  have'  been  already  surveyed. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Peru  which  accompanied  a  previous  article  will  show 
that  there  is  no  railway  running  north  and  south  connecting  settlements  along 
the  coast.  The  railways  have  been  built  not  so  much  for  international  com- 
merce as  to  carry  the  products  of  producing  areas  direct  to  the  sea  and  to  bring 
back  foreign  supplies  from  ports  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinterland.  Road- 
building  plans  of  the  Government  include  two  trunk  roads  with  branches  into 
the  interior.  One  of  these  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  other 
stretches  from  the  coast  inland  to  the  mountains.  Road  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  (all  road  building  is  national)  for  1926  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  $1,400,000,  about  73  per  cent  of  which  was  for  construction  and  27 
per  cent  for  maintenance.  Funds  are'  obtained  by  the  Government  from  the 
following  sources:  road  conscription  law,  road  tolls,  tobacco  taxes,  tramway 
companies,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  customs  import  duties.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  met  with  on  every  side  furnishes  convincing  proof  that 
manufacturers  of  road-building  equipment  should  appoint  agents  in  Peru  and 
have  on  hand  for  inspection  samples  of  their  products.  This  class  of  machinery 
cannot  be  sold  by  catalogue.  In  fact,  the  growing  demand  for  road-making 
machinery  throughout  this  southern  continent  amply  warrants  the  personal 
visit  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  equipment.  Such  a  trip  would  unques- 
tionably result  in  the  establishment  of  a  string  of  first-class  and  profitable 
agencies  in  South  America.  The  Peruvian  field  is  sufficiently  important  in  itself 
to  repay  a  special  visit,  yet  it  represents  but  5  per  cent  of  the  total  southern 
market.  There  is  not  a  republic  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  is  not  at 
the  present  moment  studying  a  national  road  scheme  as  extensive  as  its  finances 
will  permit.  In  Argentina  the  Federal  Government  expenditures  during  the' 
three  years  ending  1927  were,  in  round  figures,  $3,825,000,  $6,800,000  and 
$11,000,000. 
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A  large  part — in  fact,  probably  the  greater  part — of  the  concrete,  asphalt, 
and  similar  high-class  roads  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  South  America  are 
being  put  down  by  foreign  companies.  This  applies  particularly  to  Peru.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years  the  Peruvian  Government  has  contracted  for  street 
paving  totalling  1,164,000  metres  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per  square  metre. 
Road  building  is  proving  a  very  profitable  venture  for  several  foreign  engineer- 
ing firms.  These  companies  maintain  officials  in  the  country  which  they  have 
chosen  as  their  field  of  operation.  In  this  class  of  enterprise,  ability  to  finance 
the  work  is  an  important  factor,  as  often  very  sound  and  profitable  contracts 
have  this  stipulation.  A  successful  contractor  should  be  in  a  position  to  receive 
payment  for  his  work  in  Government  or  municipal  bonds  by  means  of  some 
local  tax  or  road  toll  and  turn  such  securities  to  good  account.  The  contracting 
company's  officials  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  local  conditions  that  they 
can,  if  need  be,  suggest  to  the  Government  concerned  a  way  of  financing  its 
road  program. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  1927* 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  1,  1928. — In  1927  Brazil  was  confronted  with 
great  difficulties — the  aftermath  of  the  1925  and  1926  depression,  the  shock  of 
stabilization,  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  largest  coffee  crops  in  history, 
which  had  to  be  marketed  at  gold  prices  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  payments  on  which  the  success  of  stabilization  ultimately  hinges. 

The  close  of  the  year  saw  the  worst  of  the  depression  past,  stabilization 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  coffee  crop  being  sold  at  remunerative  gold  prices. 
The  year  was  also  remarkably  free  from  the  minor  revolutionary  movements 
which  have  been  endemic  in  Brazil. 

While  business  conditions  are  still  below  normal,  Brazil  appears  to  be  slowly 
but  surely  recovering,  and  the  stability  of  Government  and  exchange  supply 
the  necessary  inducement  to  foreign  interests  to  provide  the  entries  of  capital 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments 
until  such  time  as  the  favourable  trade  balance  can  be  increased  to  cover  the 
£30,000,000  estimated  as  required  annually  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on 
foreign  commitments.  The  success  achieved  by  the  coffee  institute  in  main- 
taining the  gold  price  of  coffee  is  a  promising  feature  for  the  future  of  the 
favourable  balance,  as  the  rise  in  the  sterling  average  value  per  bag  of  coffee 
very  strikingly  shows.  This  value  rose  from  £3  16f  in  July,  1927,  to  £4-11  in 
December,  1927.   From  January  to  June,  1928,  it  averaged  £4-90. 

The  small  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  1927  was  also  counterbalanced 
by  important  entries  of  foreign  capital  which  will  tide  over  the  difficult  period 
caused  by  low  gold  prices  of  coffee  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1927. 

On  the  whole  it  is  felt  that  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  1927  has  been 
a  remarkably  encouraging  year  and  if  the  1928-29  coffee  crop  is  reasonably 
small  and  the  coffee  institute  continues  to  function  successfully  a  substantial 
all-round  improvement  in  business  conditions  is  anticipated  for  the  last  half  of 

GROWTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  INFLUENCE 

The  recent  acquisition  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
of  six  tramway,  light  and  power  companies  in  Brazil  with  the  evident  intention 
of  securing  a  more  steady  outlet  for  their  products  in  this  country  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States  economic  influence  in  Brazil. 

*  A  report  dealing  in  general  terms  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  was  published  in 
No.  1285  (September  15).  A  second  report,  concerned  with  Canada's  trade  with  Brazil  was 
published  in  No.  1287  (September  29). 

t  These  figures  are  in  sterling,  carried  to  two  places  of  decimals. 
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Arrangements  were  also  completed  during  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  the  Santos 
docks,  but  the  sale  was  vetoed  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  United  81 
loans  to  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  since  1921,  when  this  republic  com- 
menced to  look  to  New  York  for  funds,  reached  a  total  of  $157,200,017  at 
December  31, 1927.  Prior  to  1921  Great  Britain  and  France  were  the  principal 
lending  countries.    British  loans  to  the  close  of  1927  were  £109,827,677 

United  States  exports  have  grown  from  £10,553,000  in  1913  to  £22,834,000 
in  1927,  whereas  none  of  the  eight  other  principal  countries  exporting  to  Brazil 
have  made  any  appreciable  progress  except  Argentine;  indeed,  most  of  them 
have  lost  ground. 

This  growth  did  not  occur  during  the  war,  but  has  developed  gradually 
during  the  post-war  years. 

With  the  exception  of  fresh  fruit,  United  States  goods  have  no  tariff 
preference  in  Brazil,  but  various  factors  have  stimulated  the  growth  of 
American  sales.  Chief  among  these  are  the  whole-hearted  methods  adopted  by 
big  United  States  organizations  with  their  own  sales  offices  in  Brazil.  American 
success  here  is  the  result  of  enterprise,  and  the  necessary  capital  outlay. 

The  United  States  have,  however,  been  assisted  by  the  propaganda  effect 
of  certain  of  their  industries  producing  articles  in  daily  use  here,  such  as  motor 
cars,  radios,  gramophones,  typewriters,  modern}  office  appliances,  household 
labour-saving  devices,  and  'by  American  films,  which  constitute  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  films  shown.  These  are  of  incalculable  value  in  familiarizing 
Brazilians  with  United  States  products  and  designs,  and  in  stimulating  their 
interest  in  them. 

Sales  of  British  products  such  as  cotton  piece  goods,  industrial  machinery, 
coal,  etc.,  while  filling  an  important  economic  need,  do  not  have  the  same  appeal 
to  the  public  as  the  United  States  products  mentioned.  These  are  in  daily  use, 
save  work,  or  give  pleasure,  and  by  association  of  ideas  stimulate  sales  of  other 
United  States  products.  The  United  States,  purchasing  75  per  cent  of  Brazil's 
coffee,  is  her  best  customer  for  this  commodity.  The  posting  of  an  American 
naval  mission  in  Brazil  has  been  followed  by  important  orders  for  naval  repairs 
and  stores. 

The  growth  of  this  United  States  influence  is  a  natural  and  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  United  States  investment  funds  and  mass  production, 
with  the  resulting  necessity  of  further  markets  and  fields  for  investment. 

CANADIAN  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

The  effect  of  the  above  on  'Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  is  twofold.  The 
process  of  familiarizing  Brazilians  with  United  States  products  and  designs  is 
a  help  to  Canadian  exporters  as  our  designs  are  largely  alike.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large-scale  operations  of  powerful  United  States  corporations  con- 
stitute very  formidable  competition  to  be  met  by  Canadian  exporters  operating 
in  a  modest  way.  However,  some  of  these  corporations  also  sell  goods  made  in 
their  Canadian  factories;  indeed,  this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  our  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  our  exports  in  the  1928  fiscal 
year  compared  with  the  1913  fiscal  year— $4,897,082  against  $974,462— repre- 
sent a  growth  of  500  per  cent,  by  far  the  most  rapid  growth  of  trade  of  any 
country  exporting  to  Brazil,  and  this  has  taken  place'  without  the  aid  of  the 
direct  shipping  facilities  which  now  obtain.  In  addition  to  this,  Canadian 
interests  operate  the  most  extensive  telephone,  tramway,  gas,  and  light  and 
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power  services  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  two  banks 
and  an  important  cement  factory,  retaining  also  shipping  agents  for  Canadian 
National  Steamships  in  Rio  and  Santos.  A  Canadian  life  insurance  company 
is  now  opening  offices  in  Brazil. 

The  high  Brazilian  tariff,  averaging  about  75  per  cent,  and  plentiful  supplies 
of  hydro-electric  power  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  opening  cf  Canadian 
branch  factories  in  Brazil. 


ITALIAN  WHEAT  YIELD 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  September  12,  1928,  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  Italian  wheat  yield  for 
this  year  will,  in  all  likelihood,  reach  the  figure  of  68,000,000  quintos  (1  quinto 
equals  220  pounds).  The  quality  is  far  superior  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Wet  weather  aided  the  growth  of  the  present  crop,  while  dry  and  sunny  weather 
offered  an  ideal  condition  for  ripening.  Were  the  home  consumption  of  wheat 
limited  to  the  average  figures  of  the  past  five  years,  this  year's  production 
should  be  sufficient,  but  available  statistics  indicate  that  last  year  the  Italian 
consumption  of  wheat  reached  74,000,000  quintos.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  which  Italy  will  have  to  import  this  year  will  be  not  less  than  18;000,000 
quintos,  as  compared  with  23,000,000  in  1927. 


ITALIAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  WHEAT  FLOUR  LIFTED 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  advises  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  under  date  of  September  27,  1928,  that 
Italian  restrictions  on  the  import,  sale,  or  manufacture  of  flour  of  wheat  are 
lifted  as  from  September  24. 

An  Italian  decree,  effective  on  September  1,  1926,  made  certain  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  Italy  of  wheat  flour  and  its  pro- 
ducts. This  decree  was  amplified  by  another  decree  of  September  18,  1926, 
which  prohibited  the  importation  into  Italy  of  wheat  flour  of  a  fineness  of  less 
than  80  per  cent,  except  flour  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  paste. 
The  later  decree  also  set  out  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sealing  and  mark- 
ing of  the  bags  and  prohibited  the  importation  of  pastry,  including  certain 
biscuits,  manufactured  from  wheat  flour  of  any  yield.  (See  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1181,  September  18,  1926,  pages  362-3,  and  No.  1197, 
January  8,  1927,  page  47.) 


ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY: 
A  CORRECTION 

It  is  regretted  that  an  error  occurred  in  the  last  paragraph  of  a  report  on 
the  above  subject  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1284  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1928),  page  360.  In  discussing  the  duties  on  agricultural  machinery 
in  Italy,  it  was  stated  that  "  mowers  and  reapers  weighing  up  to  10  quintals 
pay  10  gold  liras  per  quintal  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mowers  and  reapers  are 
admitted  free  into  Italy. 
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GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  7,  1928.  With  the  decline  in  prices,  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  fish  meal  on  the  German  market  has  taken  place,  although 
business  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
remain  heavy,  and  underselling  by  weak  hands  disturbs  the  market.  If  the 
demand  continues  to  improve  this  factor  should  be  gradually  eliminated.  The 
present  trend  of  prices  must  be  regarded  as  weak  and  the  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future  is  still  indifferent. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  present  ranges  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shipper: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal,  £17  10s.  to  £18  10s.  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 
Scotch  white  fish  meal,  £17  to  £18  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
English  white  fish  meal,  £16  5s.  to  £17  per  long  ton. 
North  American  white  fish  meal,  £17  10s.  per  long  ton. 
Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal,  £13  to  £13  5s.  per  1,000  kg. 
North  Pacific  coast  pilchard  meal,  £14  10s.  to  £15  per  long  ton. 

FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  AUGUST 

During  the  month  of  August  a  total  of  approximately  3,423J  metric  tons 
of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  com- 
pared with  2,754  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There 
arrived  from  British  ports  a  total  of  about  1,235^  long  tons  as  against  1,500 
long  tons  in  July.  Approximately  750  long  tons  were  received  from  Boston 
last  month.  There  were  no  arrivals  from  United  States  ports  in  July.  On  the 
other  hand  no  fish  meal  was  shown  as  having  arrived  at  Hamburg  in  August 
from  Halifax,  N.S.,  while  81^  long  tons  arrived  from  that  port  in  July. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  August  were,  1,327  sacks  from 
Denmark,  400  sacks  from  West  Africa  and  382  sacks  from  other  ports.  There 
also  arrived  a  total  of  10,486  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  5,887  came  from 
India,  3,000  from  West  Africa  and  1,599  from  Great  Britain. 


SPANISH  WHEAT  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Barcelona,  September  13,  1928. — It  is  expected  that  the  wheat  crop  in 
Spain  this  year  will  fall  far  below  last  year's  crop,  which  was  approximately 
4,000,000  metric  tons,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  well  informed 
quarters  that  at  least  1,500,000  metric  tons  will  need  to  be  imported  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Below  are  given  comparative  official  figures  of  production, 
imports  and  exports  of  this  commodity. 

Production—     "  1923  1924              1925  1926 

Metric  tons   4/275,889  3,314,296  4,425,071  3,989,S24 

Importation — 

Metric  tons   2.50  1.90           37,619  3,626 

Exportation — 

Metric  tons  ... .   ....  372              340  31.5 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  referred  to  above,  the  Spanish  Government  some 
time  ago  lifted  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  wheat.  A  recent  shipment 
of  Canadian  grain  has  been  forwarded  and  shippers  should  look  for  further 
business  this  season,  as  Canadian  wheat  is  necessary  for  blending  purposes. 
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QUOTATIONS  "  F.O.B."  MISLEADING 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia,  Java,  writes 
under  date  August  8,  1928,  that  in  a  number  of  recent  cases,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  quoting  for  this  market  have  used  the  term  "  f.o.b.  Canada 
Presumably  they  mean  f.o.b.  seaboard,  but  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  New 
York  for  most  shipments  originating  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  general  term 
should  never  be  used,  even  if  its  meaning  is  made  clear  by  reference  to  ocean 
freight  and  insurance  only  as  extra  charges.  Similarly,  the  term  ■  f.o.b. " 
in  telegraphic  quotations  is  misleading.  In  the  case  of  one  shipment  made  to 
Singapore  recently  the  importer,  when  he  came  to  pay  his  draft,  found  himself 
faced  with  inland'  charges  that  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations  on  cabled 
confirmation  of  the  business. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  1 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
September  24,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Pvoumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru.  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies . .  . .  $ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


September  24, 

Uctooer 

Jr  anty 

.  JLtU  / 

<{>   .  J4J.Z 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.1389 

.  1390 

.1930 

0072 

.'20263 

.'0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2666 

.2665 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0390 

.0391 

.2382 

.2383 

.2384 

4.SS! 

4.8486 

4.8510 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4010 

.4011 

.1749 

.1749 

.1750 

.0526 

0522 

.0522 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2666 

.2666 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0452 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1649 

.1641 

.2680 

.2674 

.2675 

.1930 

.1924 

.  1925 

1.0000 

.9998 

1.0004 

.4244 

.4214 

.4211 

.5462 

.1196 

.1197 

.1217 

.1211 

.1215 

.9733 

.  9802 

.9805 

.4985 

.4760 

.4770 

4.8665 

4.5992 

4.0000 

.1930 

.1901 

.1910 

1.0342 

1.0204 

1.0187 

1.0000 

1.0003 

.9997 

.4020 

.4004  ' 

.4006 

.6393 

.6418 

.3650 

.3637 

.3650 

.4985 

.4584 

.4580 

.3709 

.4549 

.4550 

.5678 

.5649 

.5650 

4.86| 

4 . 8500 

4 . 8500 

1.0000 

l.OOi— l.Oli 

1.001—1. 

1.001— 1.011 

1.001—1. 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  name-  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.). 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorl\;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

794.  Codfish  (Dry  and  Salted). — A  firm  in  Genoa  acting  as  commission  agents  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  importation  of  dry  and  salted  codfish. 

795.  Canned  Lobster. — A  dealer  in  food  products  specialities  in  Milan  wishes  to  import 
canned  lobster  (quarters  and  halves). 

796.  Sardines. — An  importer  and  commission  agent  im  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  El 
Salvador,  Central  America,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  sardines 
in  oval  tins,  with  the  object  of  securing  sole  representation  for  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 
Prices  and  full  details  should  accompany  the  first  letter,  and  a  sample  should  be  provided. 

797.  Refined  Sugar. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  British  Honduras 
desires  to  secure  supplies  of  Canadian  refined  sugar.  Sole  representation  required.  Prices 
should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Belize,  and  full  information  provided  in  the  first  letter. 

798.  Flour. — An  importer  and  commission  agent  in  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador, Central  America,  desires  to  secure  sole  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

799.  Grain.— A  firm  of  grain  importers  and  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to 
secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs. 

Miscellaneous 

800.  Rubber  Gloves. — A  Dutch  firm  desire  to  import  rubber  gloves. 

801.  Cotton  Piece  Goods. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Havana  desire  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  firms  exporting  cotton  piece  goods  for  account  of  shipper. 

802.  Canvas. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Havana  desire  representation  of 
Canadian  firms  exporting  canvas  for  awnings,  tents,  and  shoe  linings,  for  account  of  shipper. 

803.  Leather— -A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Havana  desire  representation  of 
Canadian  tanners  of  all  kinds  of  leather  for  the  Cuban  market. 

804.  Newsprint. — A  commission  agent  and  importer  in  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  El 
Salvador,  Central  America,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint, 
with  the  object  of  securing  sole  representation. 

805.  Packing  and  Kraft  Paper. — An  importer  and  manufacturers'  representative  in 
San  Salvador,  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  Central  America,  desires  to  secure  representation 
of  exporters  of  packing  and  kraft  paper.  Samples  and  price  lists  should  be  forwarded  with 
the  first  letter. 

806.  Fruit  Wraps. — A  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  engaged  in  fruit  growing 
and  the  export  trade  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  for  standard  size,  printed,  tissue-paper 
fruit  wraps  as  used  for  wrapping  oranges  and  grapefruit  before  packing. 
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807.  Fruit  Crates. — A  merchant  in,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  engaged  in  fruit  growing 
and  the  export  trade  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  standard  Florida  bulge  crates  as 
used  for  packing  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Specifications  and  quantities  are  on  file  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

808.  Surf  Boards. — A  firm  of  Bristol  importers  desire  quotations  on  surf  boards,  prefer- 
ably 4  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  by  \  inch  thick. 

809.  Flamed  Maple  Wood. — A  firm  in  Schonbach,  near  Eger,  in  Czechoslovakia,  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  flamed  maple  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  stringed  musical  instruments. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Montroyal,  Oct.  10;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  10. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Mariner,  Oct.  12;  Canadian  Prospector,  Oct.  22 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Nubian,  Oct.  20;  Nessian,  Nov.  3 — both  White  Star  Line;  Bothwell, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  25;   Concordia,  Oct.  13;  Sallacia,  Oct.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast.— Torr  Head,  Oct.  12;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  22— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  10;  Lord  Downshire,  Oct.  20 
— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Oct.  19;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  2 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow.— Montclare,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Bothwell,  Oct.  25; 
Montcalm,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Coracero,  Oct.  12; 
Letitia,  Oct.  19;  Carmia,  Oct.  26 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Fumess  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Liverpool.— Montclare,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montcalm,  Oct.  26; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Oct.  12;  Andania,  Oct.  26 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  Oct.  13;  Regina,  Oct.  20;  Laurentic,  Oct.  27— all  White  Star 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  19;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  26;  Beaver- 
brae,  Noy.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  12;  Aurania,  Oct.  19;  Ascania,  Oct.  26 
— all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Oct.  18;  Albertic,  Nov.  1 — both  White  Star  Line;  Rexmore, 

Furness  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  18;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Oct.  25 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Cairnglen,  Oct.  12;  Cairntorr,  Oct.  19;  Cairnross,  Oct.  26 
— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  Oct.  18;  Albertic,  Nov.  1 — both  White  Star  Line;  Mont- 
rose, Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  24. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 
To  Bremen.— ^Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hada  County,  Oct.  11;  Bochum,  Oct.  22;  Brant  County,  Oct,  30;  Parana,  Nov.  7— all 
County  Line;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  12;  Cairngowan,  Oct.  27;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  3 — all  Thomson 
Line;  Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd:  Oct.  27. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  Llo3rd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  early  October. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Oct,  12;  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Oct,  22;  Grey  County, 
Nov.  5 — all  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Oct.  10;  Kentucky,  Oct.  20 — both 
Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To    Australian  Ports, — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  25. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  DEMiatARA. — 
Canadian  Beaver,  Oct,  11;  Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Spica,  Oct.  19;  a  steamer,  Nov.  2— -both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown)  . — Rosiland,  Red  Cros3  Line,  Oct.  13,  Oct. 27; 
Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Oct.  10. 

To  Corn erbrook.— New  Northland,  Oct.  17,  Oct.  31;  Nayarit,  Oct.  8,  Oct.  22— both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Oct.  20;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Nov.  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Chicago,  County  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  London. — Com-ino,  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  15;  Rexmore,  Oct.  29 — all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  7;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  14 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Oct.  9;  Valemore,  Oct.  15;  Rexmore,  Oct.  29 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool.— Winnifredian,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Oct.  16;  Newfoundland;  Oct.  27 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  27 — both  Furness, 
Withy;  Silvia,  Oct.  9,  Oct.  23;  Nerissa,  Oct.  16,  Oct.  30— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Far- 
quhar  SS.,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  2  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  19;  Hedron,  Oct.  11;  Spica,  Oct.  25 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — A  steamer,  Oct.  17;  Caledonia.  Oct.  31 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Oct.  11;  Empress  of  Canada,  Nov.  1 — both  Canadian. Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  28. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montauk,  American 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong.— Ixion,  Oct.  9;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  30— 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Service, 
Oct.  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Oct.  16. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
Oct.  29;  Cellina,  Nov.  5 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Oct.  25. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shiipper,  Oct.  13;  Pacific  Grove,  Oct.  28 — both  Furness  Pacific 

Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dreohtdyk,  Oct.  17;  Dinteldj-k, 
Oct.  31— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet.  Oct.  14. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Gorda,  Oct.  11;  Point 
Judith,  Nov.  2— both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bahia  Blanca.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Nov.  1. 

To  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Beucleuch,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Oct.  18. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Noth. — Rentiers  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5— 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio    Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico, 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.   Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

i  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITION! 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commission] 


London,  September  25,  1928. — While  there  have  been  no  strikinlfTteviglop- 
ments  during  the  summer  months,  the  opinion  is  held  that  trade  is  showing  signs 
of  improvement  and  conditions  generally  are  becoming  more  satisfactory.  This 
view,  moreover,  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  overseas  trade  during  August.  In 
comparison  with  July,  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  approximately 
£2,250,000  in  imports  and  £1,500,000  in  British  exports,  the  augmentation  being 
considerably  heavier — more  especially  as  regards  imports — in  comparison  with 
August,  1927.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy  industries  and  coal  trade, 
more  activity  is  noticeable  and  exports  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  are  on  the 
up-grade. 

This  position  is  reflected  in  the  unemployment  statistics.  Although  inclined 
to  fluctuate,  the  weekly  figures  issued  have  shown  a  distinct  tendency  to 
decrease.  The  total  unfortunately  remains  terribly  high,  approximately 
1,300,000,  and  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  important  to  understand,  however, 
that  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  unemployment  returns  recently  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour,  22.3  per  cent  of  the  males  wholly  unemployed  and 
42.5  per  cent  of  those  temporarily  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  on  August  20  were  work  people  in  the  mining  industries.  Of  this  aggre- 
gate of  305,878,  no  less  than  296,520  were  formerly  employed  in  the  coal-mining 
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industry.  The  same  review  further  indicates  that  seven  groups  of  industries— 
almost  exclusively  those  known  as  heavy  industries — account  for  67.5  per  cent 
of  the  wholly  unemployed  males  and  80.1  per  cent  of  those  temporarily  with- 
out work. 

While  some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
shipping,  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  any  relief  in  the  coal  outlook.  Although 
various  remedies  have  been  suggested  and  tried,  the  plight  of  the  miner  remains 
desperate.  As  this  situation  appears  likely  to  remain  permanent,  the  Govern- 
ment has  recently  moved  in  a  new  direction  and,  by  appealing  to  employers 
generally,  is  endeavouring  to  secure  the  transfer  of  workers  from  coal-mining 
into  other  industries. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  past  few  weeks  from  a  United 
Kingdom  point  of  view,  and  one  that  may  prove  a  turning  point  in  its  industrial 
history,  is  the  acceptance  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  held  at  Swansea  of 
the  establishment  of  the  national  industrial  board  which  was  recommended  by 
the  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  who  have  been  taking  part  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Mond-Turner  conference.  Details  of  the  proposed  organi- 
zation have  already  been  given  in  a  previous  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  involves  machinery  for  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  dispute* 
and  other  matters  by  mutual  discussion  and  decision.  An  immediate  result 
generally  hoped  for  is  the  practical  termination  of  the  series  of  strikes  and 
other  industrial  troubles  which  have  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  since  the  war.  Although  desperate  attempts  to  defeat  the  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  extremists  and  other  dissatisfied  sections,  they  were 
completely  unsuccessful,  and  the  proposals  were  carried  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
large  majority,  which  included  the  most  influential  elements  in  trade  unionism. 

An  event  of  some  importance  to  Canada,  where  large  quantities  of  tinplate 
are  consumed  in  connection  with  the  canning  industry,  is  the  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement  for  division  of  export  markets  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
tinplate  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  United  States,  in 
conference.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  manufacture  of  tinplate  in  the  United 
States,  the  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets  previously  enjoyed  by  the  Welsh 
industry  has  largely  declined.  Although  the  position  has  constantly  fluctuated 
as  Canadian  and  other  buyers  have  placed  orders  to  the  best  temporary  advan- 
tage, competition  between  British  and  United  States  manufacturers  has  been 
waged  upon  a  basis  which  has  frequently  made  results  unsatisfactory  to  both. 
From  announcements  that  have  been  made  it  is  understood  that  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  for  a  kind  of  tinplate  cartel  under  mutual  joint  direction, 
an  important  function  of  which  is  the  allotment  of  a  definite  percentage  of 
export  trade  to  the  manufacturers  of  each  country. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  MICA 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  28,  1928. — In  view  of  the  interest  expressed  by 
importers  here  in  Canadian  mica,  certain  data  covering  the  requirements  of  this 
market  are  given  below  for  the  information  of  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  in 
a  position  to  export. 

While  the  United  States  supplies  practically  all  the  ground  mica  imported 
here,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  slabs  and  splittings,  of  which  British  India  is 
the  chief  supplier.  Indian  mica  is  classed  as  "  clear  ",  "  slightly  stained 
"  fair  stained  and  "  heavily  stained  and  has  a  knife  or  sickle  trim.  The 
plates  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  rectangles  that 
may  be  obtained,  while  Canadian  mica  is  graded  on  the  basis  of  rectangular 
sizes  that  may  be  cut  from  the  sheets. 
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The  slabs,  when  mined,  must  be  cleared  from  all  adheriag  impurities 
split  down  to  not  more  than  £  inch  in  thickness  and  then  trimmed  roughly 
rectangular  in  shape,  free  from  all  flaws  and  cracks.    The  plateg  must  be  &p 
finely  and  be  perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  with  cross-drained  or  wavy  pla 
fully  eliminated. 

PACKING 

Clear  and  spotted  mica  should  be  packed  in  separate  cases.  It  is  desirable 
that  only  sheets  of  approximately  the  same  size  be  included  in  the  same  case 
and  the  plates  should  not  vary  more  than  one  inch  in  length.  If  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  one  size  cannot  be  obtained  to  fill  one  case,  the  various  sizes  in  the 
case  may  be  separated  by  a  piece  of  sacking.  The  cases  should  be  made  of 
strong  sound  wood  and  contain  100  to  150  pounds  of  mica,  no  packing  being 
required. 

SIZES 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  sizes  of  sheets  but  as  regards  most  qualities,  the 
value  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  sheets.  For  absolutely  clear 
mica,  however,  which  is  used  for  special  purposes,  the  value  depends  on  the 
square  area  of  the  plates.  Generally  speaking,  the  smallest  merchantable  dimen- 
sion is  2  by  3  inches,  although  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  plates  less  than 
2  inches  wide,  providing  they  are  at  least  4  inches  in  length.  Smaller  sizes  than 
the  above,  or  scrap  mica,  scarcely  realize  the  amount  of  freight  and  other  charges 
incurred. 

PRICES 

Mica  is  found  in  many  colours,  such  as  ruby,  yellow,  white,  amber,  and 
green,  and  most  of  these  varieties  are  again  divided  into  "  clear  "  spotted 
or  "  stained  "  qualities.  The  clear  ruby  and  clear  green  are  the  most  valuable. 
Definite  quotations  cannot  be  given  as  prices  are  fixed  by  individual  bargaining 
and  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  supply  of  the  particular  sizes.  Prices 
are  governed  by  quality — i.e.  whether  stained,  ruled,  plicated,  or  clear,  flat  and 
free  from  defects — and  the  sizes  of  the  sheets  obtainable,  the  large  sizes  being 
much  more  valuable  than  the  smaller. 

SAMPLES 

Samples  sent  for  valuation  must  be  at  least  1  pound  in  weight  and  should 
not  be  split  thinner  than  tV  inch.  Shippers  should  indicate  whether  the  sample 
sent  represents  approximately  the  size  of  the  bulk  to  be  obtained  and,  if  not, 
the  largest  sized  rectangular  plates  free  from  cracks  or  flaws  that  are  obtain- 
able. Samples  forwarded  to  this  office  by  Canadian  exporters  will  be  placed 
before  interested  firms  here. 

CANADIAN  TRADE   EXHIBITION  AT  BRISTOL 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  22,  1928. — For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada  had  a  trade  stand  at  the  Bristol  Annual 
Trade  Exhibition,  held  in  Colston  Hall.  Considerable  public  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  exhibit,  both  by  press  articles  and  advertising,  and  the  trade 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  exhibition  stand  was 
erected  by  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commissioner,  while  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Bristol  was  m  con- 
stant attendance. 
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Both  food  products  and  manufactured  goods  were  shown.  The  following 
articles  were  displayed: — 

Food  Products. — Grain,  cheese,  honey,  flour,  tinned  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
including  raspberries,  loganberries,  gallon  apples,  condensed  milk,  assorted  soups, 
ketchup  and  sauce's,  pork  and  beans,  lunch  tongues,  canned  salmon,  yeast  cakes, 
buckwheat  flour,  Roman  meal,  cream  cheese,  corn  flakes,  bran,  macaroni,  maple 
syrup,  salted  peanuts,  concentrated  apple  juice. 

Manufactured  Goods. — Wire  fencing,  rubber  footwear  of  many  types,  stair 
rods,  pipe  cleaners,  vacuum  cleaners,  plasterers'  beading,  woodenware.  filing 
cabinets,  motor  accessories,  brooms,  whisks. 

The  city  of  Bristol  has  always  been  a  pioneer  in  the  promotion  of  colonial 
and  dominion  trade,  and  the  interest  shown  in  Canadian  products  by  the  public 
was  most  satisfactory. 

OTHER  EXHIBITIONS 

Other  trade  exhibitions  for  which  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  reserved  space  in  this  trade  area  are  at  Cardiff,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  at  the  British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham,  in  February,  1929.  Food 
products  are  excluded  from  the  latter  exhibition,  and  only  manufactured  or 
semi-manufactured  goods  may  be  shown.  The  British  Industries  Fair  should 
prove  a  splendid  possibility  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  particularly  those  who 
supply  builders'  merchants  and  similar  trades.  Canadian  firms  interested  are 
advised  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  OF  AVONMOUTH,  BRISTOL  AND  PORTISHEAD 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  21,  1928. — The  annual  report  of  the  Port  of  Bristol 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1928,  covering  operations  at 
Bristol,  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks  is  now  available.  The  year  just 
closed  contains  no  special  features  except  the  continued  depression  in  trade, 
and  in  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  all  over  the  country,  the  port  may  be 
considered  to  have  maintained  a  fair  rate  of  progress. 

FOREIGN  COLONIAL  TONNAGE 

There  has  been  a  comparatively  even  flow  of  traffic  to  the  port  throughout 
the  year,  though  the  volume  fell  off  materially  in  the  last  quarter.  The  total 
net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  from  foreign  ports  has  been,  except 
the  year  1925,  a  record.  The  practice  of  loading  vessels  with  cargo  for  two 
or  more  home'  ports  still  obtains,  but  the  lading  of  vessels  resorting  to  the  port 
showed  a  slight  improvement  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  cargoes  carried 
in  recent  years.  The  total  weight  of  foreign  imports  exceeded  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  the  importing  vessels  for  the  first  time  since  1922,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1927,  when  the  imports  were  unduly  swollen  by  the  arrival  of  over 
400,000  tons  of  foreign  coal.  The  relation  of  foreign  net  register  tonnage  to 
foreign  imports  for  the  past  five  years  is  appended:— 

Foreign  Imports 

Percentage  to 

Register  Tonnage       Tons       Net  Register 


1024    2,062,907  1,965,910  95.3 

1925    2,216,295  2,142,213  96.7 

1926    2,080,584  1,986,695  95.5 

1927    2,068,914  2,359,888  114.0 

1928    2,119,592  2,143,297  101.1 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  coastwise  traffic  both  as  regards 
net  register  tonnage  and  imports,  the  total  of  the  latter  being  the  highest  since 
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The  extent  to  which  the  port  of  Bristol  is  an  import  distributive  one  should 
be  particularly  noted,  for  with  a  total  of  2,143.297  tons  of  goods  imported  in 
1928  there  were  249,427  tons  exported.  The  above  is  of  course  exclusive  of 
coastwise  imports  and  exports.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  exports  are 
approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  import  trade. 


LABOUR 

The  past  year  has  been  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  labour  trouble  at 
the  port,  and  compared  with  previous  years'  records  is  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
The  dock  workers  have  suffered  severely  from  shortage  of  employment,  but  the 
Port  Labour  Committee  has  functioned  harmoniously  with  the  Port  of  Bristol 
Authority  and  the  net  result  has  been  the  keeping  of  the  numbers  on  the  labour 
register  in  due  relation  to  the  amount  of  employment  offered,  thus  avoiding 
the  extreme  cases  of  hardship  which  featured  early  trade  slumps. 


Canada's  strong  position  in  the  trade 


Despite  the  changing  phases  of  trade  Canada  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  trade  position  in  the  west  of  England.  The  following  figures  represent  direct 
imports  ir»to  the  port  of  Bristol  and  do  not  include  heavy  shipments  by  rail  from 
other  British  ports,  notably  London: — 

Imports  from    Percentage  Imports  from 

Canadian  Ports    Canadian  All  Sources 

Tons  Tons 

Grain — 

Barley                                                  12.240              6.8  179.221 

Oats                                                        12.606             50.5  24^954 

Wheat                                                 227,108             50.3  451,770 

Flour  and  meal — 

Wheat  flour  and  meal                              11,498             60.0  19,149 

Oat  products                                             1,302             44.3  2,941 

Other  kinds                                              1,025             55.9  1,834 

Provisions — ■ 

Butter       2,505 

Cheese                                                      5,110             54.6  9,362 

Lard                                                        2,775             35.1  7,905 

Bacon                                                       1,250             53.2  2,348 

Canned  meats                                               91              16.8  541 

Sugar                                                       3,664              11.0  33,167 

The  important  part  played  by  the  Canadian  grain  trade  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  over  10  per  cent  of  all  grain  for  the  United  King- 
dom comes  through  this  one  port  in  the  west  of  England  trade  area. 


WHEAT  IMPORTS 

The  following  summary  gives  the  wheat  imports  by  countries  of  origin: — 

Country- 
Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  

Pacific  ports  

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

Pacific  ports  

South  America  

India  and  Persian  Gulf  

Southern  Europe  

Australasia  

Northern  Europe  

Total  

Conspicuous  in  the  above  table  is  the  increase  of  wheat  from  South  America 
and  also  the  decrease  from  United  States  ports. 
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1926 

1927 

1928 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

149.037 

177,041 

163,577 

72,227 

41,384 

63,531 

49,579 

77,197 

43,067 

1,996 

8,215 

12.857 

54,394 

28.888 

111,897 

5.850 

2.456 

13.281 

9,611 

22^85 

10.112 

47,286 

26,318 

32.891 

8,552 

1,370 

557 

398,532 

385,754 

451,770 
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OATS 

There  has  been  an  increase  over  1927  imports  of  oats,  but  this  trade  will 
never  be  a  very  large  one  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  Vancouver  has  commenced  the  shipment  of  Canadian  oats  and 
emphasizes  the  influence  which  the  Panama  Canal  is  having  on  the  movement 
of  Canadian  trade  from  the  west  coast.  Imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the 
past  three  fiscal  years  are  appended.  1926  1927  1928 

Country                                                     Tons  Tons  Tons 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                            20,795  13,515  11,407 

Pacific  ports   396  1,199 

United  States — - 

Atlantic  ports                                             4,276  1,491  440 

Pacific  ports   3  .... 

South  America                                                     597  927  4,299 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   ....  .... 

Southern  Europe                                                   ....  69  .... 

Australasia   ....  811 

Northern  Europe                                               2,921  1,919  6,798 

Total   28,589  18,320  24,954 

TOTAL  GRAIN  TRADE 

In  1925  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  port  of  Avonmouth  attained  the 
million  ton  mark  for  grain  imports  of  all  kinds,  including  oil  seed  imports.  This 
figure  has  never  been  reached  since,  although  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
from  a  total  of  785,991  tons  in  1927  to  943,944  tons  for  1928.  Of  this  total 
Canada  is  shipping  28-4  per  cent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canadian  Pacific 
port  shipments  of  grain  have  increased  during  the  past  year  from  4,780  tons  to 
64,730  tons.  other  imports 

The  past  year  has  been  conspicuous  by  the  entire  absence  of  Canadian 
butter,  although  shipments  of  cheese  have  been  well  maintaind.  Imports  of 
bacon  are  very  small,  but  even  of  this  reduced  trade  Canada  controls  some 
53  per  cent. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from  practically  all  flour  importers  of 
exceedingly  bad  trade,  yet  there  were  nearly  20,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  and 
meal  imported  into  Bristol  during  the  past  year,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  direct 
from  Canada.  Considering  the  close  proximity  of  the  important  port  millers 
with  their  strong  established  connections,  this  is  an  excellent  showing. 

The  full  effect  of  Mr.  Churchill's  last  Budget  on  the  sugar  trade  is  not 
shown  in  the  report,  which  is  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  The  writer  fully 
anticipates,  however,  that  imports  of  refined  sugar  will  be  greatly  decreased 
during  the  current  year. 

Despite  the  Pure  Food  Regulations  eliminating  the  use  of  borax  as  a 
preservative,  Canadian  bacon  continues  to  arrive  in  small  quantities,  but  as 
the  total  imports  are  only  2,348  tons  the  direct  importations  are  not  important. 
Of  this  total,  however,  Canada  controls  52  per  cent. 


TERMINATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  CONCESSION 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  5,  1928. — For  many  years,  through  a  ruling  made 
by  a  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  goods  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  imported  into  Australia  have  been  treated  for  dutiable 
purposes  as  if  they  were  to  be  shipped  from  New  York,  i.e.  the  duty  on  freight 
charges  was  computed  on  the  cost  of  transportation  from  factory  point  to  the 
nearest  border  station  en  route  to  New  York.  This  concession — of  which 
notice  of  termination  has  been  given — has  been  of  considerable  advantage  to 
Canadian  exporters  making  shipment  at  Vancouver  in  reducing  the  landed  cost 
of  their  goods  at  Australian  ports  of  destination. 
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While  Canadian  exporters  in  general  are  familiar  with  the  ruling,  it  may 
be  explained  that  the  Australian  customs  basis  in  assessing  values  for  duty 
differs  materially  from  Canadian'  customs  procedure  (ae  well  as  thai  of  0 
Dominions)  inasmuch  as  "  the  free  on  board  steamer  cost  at  port  of  export  m 
the  country  of  origin  "  is  computed  as  the  fair  market  value  for  dutiable  pur- 
poses— i.e.,  the  cost  of  inland  freight  to  port  of  shipment  being  marie  dutiable 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods. 

Hitherto  only  special,  or  urgent,  goods  from  the  eastern  provinces  could 
bear  the  cost  of  the  long  railway  haul  (2,571  miles  from  Toronto  and  2,904 
miles  from  Montreal)  to  Vancouver,  and  the  ocean  freight  to  Australia,  when 
much  lower  rates  were — and  are — available  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamers 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  future  Canadian  shipments 
will  be  unable  to  bear  both  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Vancouver  and  the 
duty  thereon,  hence,  the  probability  of  their  being  diverted  (if  urgently 
required  in  Australia)  for  shipment  at  San  Francisco.  In  this  connection,  for 
comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  distance  from 
Toronto  to  San  Francisco  (actually  shorter  than  to  Vancouver)  is  2,280  miles, 
of  which  the  freight  charges  to  Windsor  (226  miles)  would  be  dutiable  in 
Australia.  From  Montreal,  the  distance  is  2,613  miles,  of  which  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  Windsor  (559  miles)  would  be  dutiable. 

On  account  of  persistent  representations  made  on  behalf  of  another  country, 
the  Commonwealth  Customs  advised  this  office,  on  August  30,  that  the  dutiable 
freight  concession  extended  to  shipments  from  eastern  Canada  made  at  Van- 
couver would  cease  on  and  after  January  1,  1929.  The  revised  ruling  of  the 
Commonwealth  Customs  to  come  into  operation  on  and  after  that  date,  is  to 
the  following  effect: — 

"  If  goods  exported  from  Canada  are  railed  to,  and  shipped  from, 
a  United  States  port,  or  if  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  are 
railed  to,  and  shipped  from,  a  Canadian  port,  the  rail  charges  which  are 
included  in  the  value  for  duty  would  be  from  the  place  of  manufacture 
to  the  border  station  at  which  the  goods  passed  into  the  United  States  or 
Canada  respectively,  the  border  station  being  treated  as  the  port  of 
export." 

It  will  thus  be  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  making 
shipment  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  consign  their  goods  to  Vancouver  for  trans- 
port to  Australia,  while,  inversely,  Canadian  goods  will  be  dispatched  by  way 
of  San  Francisco.  United  States  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  their 
railways  from  Chicago  westward,  have  for  a  considerable  period  been  pressing 
the  Commonwealth  Government  to  concede  to  shipments  made  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  same  consideration  as  has  been  extended  for  many  years  to  Canadian 
goods  at  Vancouver,  in  respect  to  inland  freight  subject  to  duty. 

The  withdrawal  will  not  affect  shipments  from  British  Columbia  which 
have  hitherto  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  cargo  carried  on  the  Cana- 
dian-Australasian line  of  steamers  to  Australia. 

The  distances  from  principal  eastern  Canadian  manufacturing  centres  to 
Pacific  coast  ports  are  as  follows: —  Miles 


Toronto  to  Vancouver   2,571 

Toronto  to  San  Francisco  (226  miles  to  Windsor  dutiable)   .  .  .  .   , .  .  .  2.280 

Montreal  to  Vancouver   2.904 

Montreal  to  San  Francisco  (559  miles  to  Windsor  dutiable)   2.613 


Shipments  from  Toronto  and  Montreal  to  San  Francisco  will  have  (after 
January  1,  1929)  Windsor,  Ontario,  as  the  port  of  export  from  Canada — i.e., 
the  cost  of  inland  freight  to  that  point  being  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the- 
goods,  when  imported  into  Australia.  Inversely,  the  entire  cost  of  freight  on 
shipments  from  Toronto  and  Montreal  to  Vancouver  will  (after  January  lr 
1929)  be  dutiable,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods,  in  Australia. 
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CANADIAN    FLOUR   IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  5,  1928. — About  the  middle  of  last  year  some  samples 
of  Canadian  flour  were  shipped  to  Calcutta  by  a  Canadian  milling  firm.  They 
were  distributed  by  this  office'  to  bakers,  caterers,  and  hotels  to  try  either 
separately  or  mixed  with  Indian  flour  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of 
their  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry. 

experiments  in  bread  making 

Only  one  baking  firm  showed  interest.  They  tried  the  samples  of  Canadian 
flour  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with  Indian  flour.  One  part  of  Canadian 
to  three  or  four  of  Indian  gave  an  excellent  quality  of  bread,  and  encouraged 
them  to  continue  their  experiments,  for  which  purpose  they  ordered  100  bags. 
Unfortunately  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  Canadian  flour,  and  possibly  to  the 
lack  of  familiarity  of  Indian  bakers  with  it,  they  were  not  sufficiently  encouraged 
by  results  to  continue  its  use  as  a  definite  policy.  Moreover,  samples  sent  to 
customers  were  not  received  with  any  particular  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  bread  made  of  the  mixture  of  Canadian  and  Indian 
flour  was  vastly  superior  to  that  made  entirely  from  the  latter;  it  had  a  body 
that  was  wanting  in  the  other. 

experiments  in  biscuit  making 

Further  attempts  were  made  to  interest  a  fairly  large  firm  of  biscuit  manu- 
facturers. This  firm  had  been  incurring  considerable  loss  because  of  the  high 
percentage  of  breakages  in  the  biscuits  they  were  making.  This  they  ascribed 
to  the  low  quality  of  the  Indian  flour  which  was  on  the  market  at  that  time. 
Apparently  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  Indian  flour  of  high  quality  is  avail- 
able, but  before  it  comes  on  to  the  market,  and  after  supplies  are  exhausted, 
shift  has  to  be  made  with  inferior  grades. 

The  firm  in  question  experimented  with  Canadian  flour  to  discover  if  its 
inclusion  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  breakages.  The  results  were  highly 
satisfactory.  They  were  not  entirely  uniform,  varying  with  the  class  of  biscuit 
baked.  In  one  case  the  percentage  of  breakage  with  straight  Indian  flour  was 
reduced  from  5.76  to  2.67  by  mixing  Canadian  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three.  The  breaking  percentage  of  another  biscut  made  with  Indian  flour  was 
reduced  from  19  to  a  little  under  4^  by  the  inclusion  of  25  per  cent  Canadian 
flour.  In  another  instance  the  breakage  percentage  was  reduced  from  27.63  to 
8.65.  In  this  case  Canadian  flour  formed  50  per  cent  of  the'  mixture.  In  another 
grade  by  the  inclusion  of  15  per  cent  Canadian  the  breakage  was  reduced  from 
13.4  to  3.08  per  cent.  The  most  outstanding  instance  was  the  reduction  in 
breakage  of  one  variety  from  45.50  to  7.09  per  cent  by  the  inclusion  of  25  per 
cent  Canadian  flour. 

It  is  quite  possible,  as  the  result  of  such  experiments,  that  as  time  goes  on 
Canadian  flour  will  be  regularly  imported  by  biscuit  manufacturers,  although 
doubtless  only  in  small  quantities.  The  Canadian  flour  gives  a  quality  to 
the  dough  which  is  lacking  in  that  made  from  Indian  flour,  except  during  the 
period  when  the  best  grade  is  available.  ,  Apparently  the  gluten  of  the  Indian 
flour  is  brittle  and  has  not  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten  in  the  Western  product. 
The  head  of  one  biscuit  manufacturing  firm  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  in  biscuits  in  India  was  in  its  infancy,  although  in  this  he  was  referring 
only  to  the  cheap  grades.  Certain  classes  of  people  in  India  find  biscuits  very 
useful.    Being  very  largely  vegetarians,  they  find  biscuits  a  convenient  form 
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of  food,  particularly  when  they  are  travelling.  Biscuits  are  sometimes  Bold  in 
such  small  quantities  that  they  represent  in  value  only  a  fraction  of  an  anna 
(2  cents). 

It  may  be  that  in  time  further  experiments  will  be  made  in  bread  ma] 
and  bakers  may  yet  find  it  to  their  interest  to  include  Canadian  flour  in  the 
dough,  even  if  it  be  only  in  small  proportions.   At  the  present  time  eithei  '  - 
petition  is  not  sufficiently  keen  or  the  public  is  too  apathetic  to  compel  them 
to  perfect  their  product. 


MARKETS  FOR  CANADIAN  BOX  SHOOK S 

In  the  past  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  box  shooks  has 
been  drawn  frequently  to  various  markets  which  exist,  and  which  are  reported 
to  the  Department  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  abroad.  Advice  has 
now  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool  that 
there  are  prospective  demands  for  box  board  materials  in  his  territory. 

One  firm  in  particular,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  present 
supplies  are  being  obtained,  desire  direct  quotations  from  Canadian  mills.  They 
state  that  they  are  desirous  of  securing  prices  c.i.f.  Manchester  in  sterling  for 
approximately  six  months'  requirements,  and,  if  possible,  samples  of  timber  from 
which  the  boxes  will  be  manufactured.  The  bundles  will  require  to  be  bound 
with  three  strands  of  wire,  and  marked  so  as  to  show  what  each  bundle  contains, 
viz.,  box  number,  whether  bars,  sides,  ends,  etc.  They  also  state  that  they 
would  like  to  have  arrangements  made  for  shipments  to  be  discharged  at  their 
own  wharf. 

Similarly,  through  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  an  inquiry  has  just  been  received  calling  for  prices  c.i.f.  Peruvian 
ports  on  large  supplies  of  case  shooks,  in  lots  of  10,000,  to  be  made  of  white  or 
red  wood  or  spruce,  these  shooks  to  be  used  in  the  packing  of  lard  in  tins.  The 
market  in  this  territory  evidently  is  very  considerable  and,  consequently,  these 
two  inquiries  are  commended  to  the  special  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
these  materials. 

Interested  firms  can  obtain  details  of  specifications,  as  well  as  other  com- 
mercial information,  upon  reference  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce at  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  22289. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Hamilton   Oct.  17-18  Stratford   Oct.  31 

St.  Catharines   Oct.  19  St.  Mary's   Nov.  1 

Magara  Falls  ,  .  Oct.  22  London   Nov.  2-3-5 

Brantford   Oct.  23-24  Chatham   Nov.  6 

Preston  and  Hespeler.   ..  Oct.  25  Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

Guelph   Oct.  26  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo..  Oct.  29-30  Simcoe   Nov.  9 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  will  be  in 
Montreal  from  October  15  to  October  27. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries. 
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ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  September  15,  1928. — The  roads  of  Jamaica  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  viz.,  main  and  parochial,  the  former  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  Central  Government  and  the  latter  under  that 
of  the  fourteen  municipal  boards  in  the  island.  The  present  total  mileage  of 
the  main  roads  is  2,285,  most  of  these  being  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  although 
in  the  mountainous  districts  there  are  some  that  are  impassable  to  wheeled 
traffic.  Parochial  roads,  totalling  4,366  miles  in  length,  are  of  three  classes,  of 
which  the  first  two,  aggregating  1,844  miles,  are  suited  to  light  motor  traffic 
and  horse-drawn  carts,  the  third  class  consisting  of  narrow  bridle  paths. 

Apart  from  the  above,  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Kingston  are  approxi- 
mately 80  miles  of  streets,  lanes,  and  roads,  some  of  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Government  and  some  under  that  of  the  municipal  authority, 
styled  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation.  About  a  year  ago  the  Central 
Government  decided  to  devote  the  sum  of  £161,000  to  the  improvement  of 
existing  roads  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  the  total  length  of  such  improve- 
ments and  extensions  being  estimated  at  about  200  miles.  This  work,  which 
has  recently  been  started,  is  to  be  spread  over  three  or  four  years.  The  neces- 
sary preliminary  surveys  are  not  yet  completed. 

types  of  construction 

There  are  few,  if  any,  dirt  or  gravel  roads  in  Jamaica.  The  most  common 
type'  is  surfaced  with  water-bound  macadam.  The  metal  used  is  either  lime- 
stone or  blue  river-stone,  crushed  to  convenient  size.  Some  of  the  roads,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  have  tar-treated  surfaces, 
the  penetration  method  being  generally  used.  The  principal  streets  of  Kingston 
are  being  reconstructed  in  asphaltic  concrete.  There  are  no  statistics  available 
to  show  mileages  of  tarred  and  of  water-bound  macadam  roads. 

expenditure 

The  official  estimate  of  the  Public  Works  Department  for  construction 
and/or  maintenance  of  the  main  roads  under  its  care  is  £215,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1929;  this  works  out  at  the  rate  of  about  £90  per  mile. 
The  fourteen  Parochial  (i.e.  municipal)  Boards  are  authorized  to  spend  a  total 
of  £75,661  in  the  same  period  on  the  roads  within  their  jurisdiction.  Nearly  all 
this  money  will  be  spent  on  salaries  and  maintenance,  but  there  are  a  few  new 
parochial  roads  under  construction.  Included  in  such  expenditure  will  be  a  few 
thousands  of  pounds  for  building  new  and  repairing  existing  bridges.  Included, 
also,  are  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  loans  raised  by  the  boards.  On  the  roads 
in  Kingston  and  its  suburbs  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation  have 
budgeted  for  a  total  expenditure  of  £27,748  during  the  financial  year  ending 
March  31  next.  This  sum  includes  £13,133  for  debt  charges,  £1,611  for  salaries 
and  travelling  allowances,  and  £14,751  for  maintenance.  This  corporation  was 
by  law  authorized  some  years  ago  to  raise  a  loan  amounting  to  £400,000  for 
civic  improvement,  including  the  repaving  of  the'  streets  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete.  Of  this  sum  there  remains  about  £90,000  to  be  spent. 

Work  on  the  roads  is  done  partly  by  the  Government  (Public  Works 
Department  and  the  various  Parochial  Boards)  and  partly  by  contract.  Recon- 
struction work  on  the  streets  of  Kingston  is  being  carried  on  by  the  engineering 
staff*  of  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation. 
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TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENT  USED 

The  Public  Works  Department  have  50  rollers,  60  lorries,  23  stone-crushers, 
9  motor  sprinklers,  and  2  granulators.  Of  these  50  rollers,  20  are  operated  by 
steam  and  12  by  Deisel  engines;  18  are  motor  rollers  (with  gasolene  engin<  I. 
The  20  steam  and  12  oil  rollers  weigh  10  tons  each;  of  the  18  motor  rollers 
some  weigh  5  and  others  7  tons.  The  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation 
has  7  rollers,  each  weighing  from  5  to  7  tons;  their  motor  power  is  mostly  steam 
and  gasolene.  The  various  Parochial  Boards  own  a  few  small  rollers,  while 
they  also  use  rollers  drawn  by  mules. 

There  are  one  or  two  Canadian  rollers  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Kingston  and 
St.  Andrew  Corporaton  have  two  of  American  manufacture.  Tractors  are  not 
in  general  use.  For  many  years  past,  however,  the  Jamaican  Government  has 
been  getting  its  supplies  of  rollers,  scarifiers,  and  other  road-making  machinery 
mainly  from  English  manufacturers.  Prices  (c.i.f.  Jamaica)  on  rollers  range 
from  £630  to  £830  according  to  size.  The  Public  Works  Department  buys  from 
Canada  replacement  parts  for  its  Canadian  rollers.  The  Government  is  not 
partial  to  f.o.b.  factory  quotations;  it  prefers  prices  either  f.a.s.  export  seaport 
or  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  which  is  the  only  point  at  which  it  is  practicable  to 
land  heavy  equipment.   There  are  no  consular  charges  at  Kingston. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government's  requirements  of  road-making 
machinery  are  filled.  However,  as  the  road  program  develops,  further  purchases 
should  be  made  from  year  to  year.  Statistics  of  importations  are  not  available, 
such  goods  not  being  shown  separately  in  the  Jamaica  customs  returns. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  BUSINESS 

Canada's  participation  in  this  trade  will  depend  upon  competitive  prices, 
quality  of  service,  and  aggressive  representation.  On  the  whole,  the  business 
available  seems  likely  to  be  small  at  first,  but  if  Canadian  equipment  becomes 
as  well  liked  as  English,  a  fairly  constant  demand  should  develop  in  time,  for 
the  Jamaican  Government  is  committed  to  a  program  of  road  extension.  The 
agricultural  resources  of  the  colony  have  not  been  developed  as  much  as  they 
could  and  should  be,  and  it  is  recognized  that  progress  in  this  matter  will  neces- 
sitate the  building  of  more  roads. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  in  Central  America,  based  on  a  special  tour  of  investigation  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Wilde.]  ' 

I 

Introductory 

The  area  dealt  with  in  the  following  reports  comprises  the  "Five  Republics" 
of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  together 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Honduras.  The 
territory  comprised  in  these  seven  countries  extends  in  a  generally  southwesterly 
and  westerly  direction  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  western- 
most point  of  Colombia,  and  embraces  an  area  of  some  216,420  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  approximately  6,440,000,  or  40  per  cent  of  that  of 
Mexico. 

Owing  to  wide  variations  in  political,  financial,  and  trade  conditions,  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  countries  as  a  unit  from  the  commercial  point  of 
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view.  There  are,  however,  certain  facts  of  a  geographical  and  historical  nature 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  area,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  is  essential  to 
a  complete  understanding  of  their  position  as  trading  communities.  Geographic- 
ally, Central  America  may  be  divided  into  three  well-defined  zones,  which  are 
quite  independent  of  political  divisions.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  facing  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  consists  of  low-lying  plains,  interspersed 
with  impenetrable  jungles,  dense  forests,  and  pestilential  swamps.  It  is  only 
within  comparatively  recent  years  that  these  plains  have  become  populated  to 
any  extent  through  their  development  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  they  still 
remain  largely  in  their  primitive  condition,  with  few  settlements  and  practically 
no  modern  means  of  communication  with  the  interior. 

These  plains  extend  inwards  to  a  varying  distance,  when  the  land  gradually 
rises  to  the  Central  American  Cordillera — a  range  of  mountains  which  roughly 
parallels  the  Pacific  coast,  and  forms  an  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  Cordillera;  this  range 
of  mountains  constantly  divides  into  subsidiary  chains,  and  as  it  approaches 
the  borders  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  turns  towards  the  east  or  Atlantic  side; 
the  physical  result  of  this  formation  is  that  the  latter  country  consists  largely 
of  low-lying  plains,  even  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  are  occupied  by  extensive 
bodies  of  water  (lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua)  but  little  above  the  sea-level. 

On  the  Pacific  side  there  is  a  strip  of  land  of.  varying  width,  forming  the 
third  physical  zone  above  referred  to.  Here  the  climate,  thought  hot,  is  healthy 
and  dry,  and  quite  suitable  for  settlement. 

The  geographical  conditions  here  outlined  have  influenced  the  historical 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Central  American  republics  to  a  profound 
degree.    A  brief  explanation  of  this  aspect  of  the  situation  follows. 

Centuries  before  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  1524,  the'  westernmost  portion  of 
Central  America  was  inhabited  by  semi-civilized  Indian  tribes  occupying  large 
and  populous  cities,  and  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture,  building,  and  reli- 
gious observances.  These  cities  had  been  abandoned  long  before  the  conquest, 
but  a  native  population  still  existed  in  the  rich  valleys  and  plateaus  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, where  the  decomposed  lava  of  the  volcanic  ranges  provided  a  marvel- 
lously fertile  soil,  and  the  altitude  above  sea-level  modified  the  intense  heat  of 
the  coast.  It  was  in  this  area  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  formed  their  first 
settlements  and  built  up  the  cities  which  subsequently  became  the  chief  centres 
of  administration  and  commerce. 

The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  this  population  faced  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Wide  stretches  of  impenetrable  forest  made  it  almost  impossible  to  reach 
the  Atlantic  overland.  The  situation  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  foreign  commerce.  All  trade  with 
Central  and  South  America  had  to  pass  through  Panama  City,  and  was  per- 
mitted with  Spain  alone;  the  expense  of  transport  to  Europe  via  this  route 
was  absolutely  prohibitive.  Thus,  there  arose  a  self-centred  community,  with 
little  foreign  trade,  shut  off  from  European  markets,  and  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  means  of  existence. 

Those'  Central  American  countries  which  are  now  known  as  the  "  Five 
Republics"  secured  their  independence  from  Spain  in  1821,  without  the  firing  of 
a  shot,  but  the  political  disturbances  which  ensued  for  the  next  half  century 
are  sometimes  considered  to  have  had  a  retrogressive  influence  rather  than  the 
opposite.  It  was  only  the  construction  of  railways  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  com- 
paratively recent  years,  together  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
enabled  the  republics  to  become  of  any  importance  as  commercial  nations.  An 
additional  influence  in  recent  progress  has  been  the  discovery  of  means  of  com- 
bating the  tropical  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic  area,  and  the  simultaneous 
development  of  certain  portions  of  this  coast  as  a  source  of  supply  for  a  number 
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of  tropical  agricultural  products  which  are  in  wide  demand  in  temperate  regions. 
The  principal  reason,  however,  for  the  recent  rapid  advanc  s;  which  have  been 
made  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Central  America  is  found  in  the  development 
of  coffee  plantations.  The  soil  and  climate  on  the  Pacific  slopes  are  ideally 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The'  high  prices  obtainable  during  the 
past  few  years  in  both  Europe  and  North  America  have  led  to  a  great  expansion 
of  exports,  and  this  has  made  funds  available  for  the  import  of  foreign  good-. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  "  finqueros  "  (owners  of  coffee  estates)  have  been  able 
to  travel  abroad,  and  have  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  in  foreign  countri<  s ; 
as  a  consequence,  a  higher  standard  of  living  has  developed — a  further  impulse 
to  increased  imports.  This  tendency  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  and  is  confined 
largely  to  the  more  progressive  cities,  but  it  seems  clearly  destined  to  work  a 
great  change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  next 
ten  years  should  see'  a  rapid  increase  in  foreign  trade,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Canada  can  secure  her  share  of  it. 

Guatemala 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

Guatemala,  although  not  the  largest  of  the  Central  America  republic-,  is 
usually  considered  the  most  important  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  It 
contains  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  isthmus,  and  in  both 
exports  and  imports  it  leads  its  nearest  competitor  by  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Geographically  considered,  it  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  and  north  by 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  British  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  west 
by  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  and  its  southern  coast  is  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  to  be  48,290  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  about  2,450,000.  In  general  physical  conformation,  the  country 
is  traversed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  by  a  range  of  mountains — the  Central 
American  Cordillera.  Interspersed  between  the  mountain  ranges  are  numerous 
valleys,  at  elevations  ranging  from  1,500  to  7,000  feet;  in  consequence  of  their 
altitude,  the'  temperature  in  these  valleys  is  much  lower  than  it  is  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  soil  is  ideally  suited  to  cultivation;  for  these  two  reasons  it  is  in 
these  areas  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  concentrated. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  large  areas  have  been  cleared  and  planted  with 
bananas,  and  a  number  of  important  towns  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  and  shipment  of  this  fruit.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  coastal  plain 
extends  inwards  to  an  average  depth  of  from  40  to  50  miles.  The  climate  here 
is  hot,  but  is  generally  considered  more  healthy,  and  drier,  than  on  the  opposite 
coast.    The  area  still,  however,  awaits  development. 

The  country  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  which  fall  rapidly  to  the  sea  on  the 
Pacific  side;  on  the  Atlantic  side  their  course'  is  more  leisurely,  and  many  of 
them  attain  considerable  size;  none  of  them  are,  however,  navigable  by  large 
vessels. 

Every  variety  of  climate  is  met  with  in  Guatemala.  In  the  low-lying 
coastal  plains  it  is  tropical,  and  in  parts  torrid.  On  the  mountain  slopes,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  4,500  to  5,000  feet,  it  is  of  a  mild,  spring-like  warmth;  at  an 
altitude  of  7,000  feet  and  upwards  it  is  cold.  In  general,  the  temperature  in 
the  main  centres  of  population  is  distinctly  agreeable,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  the  usual  diseases  which  are  popularly  associated  with  a  tropical 
country. 

HISTORICAL 

In  1524,  when  the  Spanish  conquerors  descended  on  Guatemala  from 
Mexico,  they  found  a  dense  native  population  of  a  comparatively  low  type,  and 
it  is  the  descendants  of  these  natives  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  popula- 
tion. 
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The  republic,  as  it  exists  to-day,  was  formed  in  1847,  but  its  history  for 
many  years  was  one  of  internal  disturbance,  combined  with  administrative  cor- 
ruption, and  inefficient  government.  During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
the  iron  hand  of  Cabrera  ruled  the  country,  but  in  the  year  1919  an  opposition 
party,  known  as  the  "  Partido  Unionista  overthrew  the  President,  who  had 
then  been  in  power  for  22  years.  The  new  Government  soon  revealed  its  lack 
of  executive  experience,  and  great  disorganization  followed  in  consequence.  In 
July,  1920,  a  number  of  Cabrera's  followers  reorganized  their  party,  and  in 
December,  1921,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  existing  Government.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year  Jose  Mora  Orellana  was  elected  President.  The 
government  instituted  by  him  was  a  mild  tyranny,  but  the  people  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  had  previously  been  the  case;  during  his  adminis- 
tration the  monetary  system  was  rehabilitated,  new  banking  laws  introduced, 
and  the  Central  Bank  established. 

Orellana  was  succeeded  by  General  Lazaro  Chacon,  who  became  President 
in  March,  1927.  Having  no  political  antecedents,  he  had  no  political  enemies, 
and  received  the  support  of  all  parties  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  radical 
wing.  Under  his  regime  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  permitted  and  other 
reforms  have  taken  place. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  political  conditions  in  Guatemala  have  such 
an  effect  upon  commerce  as  is  found  in  other  countries,  and  notably  in  the  case' 
of  Mexico.  The  political  situation  is  usually  the  concern  of  a  small  number  of 
people,  and  affects  the  commercial  operation  of  the  country  to  a  limited  extent 
only.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  reform  of  the  currency 
and  the  renewal  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  have  had  an 
excellent  effect,  and  given  a  feeling  of  stability  which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past. 

CURRENCY 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Guatemala  is  the  "  quetzal  ",  the  mint  par  of  which 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  Canadian  dollar.  There  are  also  the  usual  frac- 
tional subsidiary  coins  in  use,  and  United  States  currency  circulates  freely  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  "  quetzal      Canadian  currency  is  not  accepted. 

Side  by  side  with  the  "  quetzal  "  circulates  an  old  form  of  paper  currency, 
the  unit  of  value  of  which  is  the  silver  peso;  this  was  originally  equal  in  value 
to  the  United  States  dollar,  but  being  based  on  the  silver  standard,  it  gradually 
depreciated  with  the  fall  in  value  of  that  metal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, a  new  monetary  law  was  passed  in  the  year  1924,  which  established  the  con- 
vertible gold  "  quetzal  "  and  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  depreciated  peso 
at  60  to  1.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  banks  (six  in  number)  lost  their  right  to 
issue  paper  currency,  and  the  privilege  was  reserved  to  the  Central  Bank,  formed 
for  the  purpose.  Payments  may  be  made  indifferently,  however,  in  quetzales, 
American  dollars,  or  pesos  (at  60  to  the  quetzal),  or  in  a  combination  of  all 
three,  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  buyer. 

The  "  quetzal "  is  guaranteed  by  a  reserve  of  40  per  cent,  the  necessary 
funds  being  originally  secured  by  a  tax  upon  the  export  of  coffee  of  50  cents  per 
quintal,  which  was  later  increased  to  $1;  this  export  tax  is  still  in  force,  and 
new  notes  are  issued  as  funds  become  available.  The  amount  of  currency  of  all 
types  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  $13,004,610. 

BANKING 

There'  are  a  number  of  local  banks  in  Guatemala,  all  of  which  have  their 
headquarters  in  Guatemala  City.  The  names  of  the  most  important,  together 
with  the  amount  of  their  deposits  at  the  end  of  February,  1928,  are  as  follows: — 
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Deposits 

Anglo  South  American  Bank,  Ltd   $4,540,000 

Banco  Central  de  Guatemala   2,1 '20.000 

Banco  de  Occidente,  Sue   2,100,000 

Schulbach  Sapper  y  Co   1,700.000 

Rosenthal  e  Hijos   1,430,000 


In  general,  rates  of  interest  in  Guatemala  are  high,  ranging  from  10  to  12 
per  cent  per  annum  on  commercial  loans.  On  very  good  security,  accommoda- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  9  per  cent,  but  lower  rates  than  this  arc  exceptional. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  Appendix  "A". 

TAXATION 

The  public  revenue  of  Guatemala  is  derived  principally  from  import  and 
export  duties,  liquor  and  excise  taxes,  consular  fees,  and  a  number  of  minor 
taxes  upon  stamped  paper,  etc.  In  general  taxation  is  low,  and  v<  by  no  means 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  community  at  large.  The  public  finances  may  also 
be  considered  as  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
exterior  debt,  the  renewal  of  payment  of  which  has  recently  been  undertaken. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  revenue  for  the  year  1927: — 


Import  duties   $5,800,000 

Export  duties   2.444.000 

Liquor  and  excise   2.507,000 

Stamped  paper   947.000 

Consular  fees   529,000 

Telegraphs   319.000 

Postal  service   208,000 

Sundry  receipts   200,000 


$13,014,000 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There  is  at  present  no  direct  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Guate- 
mala. Canadian  Government  steamships  ply  between  Atlantic  coast  ports  and 
Belize  (British  Honduras) ,  and  this  port  is  some  eight  hours  from  Puerto  Bar- 
rios by  trading  schooner.  Fruit  steamers  also  occasionally  ply  between  these 
two  ports,  but  the  service  is  irregular.  The  best  means  of  approach  on  the 
Atlantic  side  is  via  New  York,  whence  the  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany sail  fortnightly  to  Puerto  Barrios,  the  journey  taking  ten  days;  there  are 
also  weekly  sailings  from  New  Orleans  to  the  same  port — a  journey  of  four  days. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  best  means  of  approach  is  via  San  Francisco,  whence 
the  vessels  of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  leave  for  the  Pacific  ports 
of  Champerico  and  San  Jose  approximately  once  every  three  weeks.  The  jour- 
ney occupies  from  eleven  to  thirteen  days. 

So  far  as  communications  in  the  interior  are  concerned,  there'  is  a  good 
rail  service  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  from  San  Jose  on  the 
Pacific  to  Guatemala  City.  A  line  from  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican  border,  con- 
nects with  the  latter  route  at  Escuintla,  and  also  gives  access  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  Champerico  and  Ocos.  A  line  is  also  being  constructed  from  Zacapa 
(between  Puerto  Barrios  and  Guatemala)  to  the  frontiers  of  El  Salvador,  which 
will  give  direct  access  by  rail  to  the  capital  of  the  latter  country.  This  system 
is  of  3-feet  gauge,  and  is  operated  by  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America. 

There  are  a  few  fair  highways  in  the  republic,  the  most  important  being 
that  from  Guatemala  City  to  the  frontiers  of  El  Salvador,  whence  connection 
is  made  via  Santa  Ana  with  the  capital  of  the  latter  country.  This  forms  a 
rapid  and  convenient  means  of  communication,  by  automobile  or  motor  bus, 
between  the  two  republics,  and  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  is  frequently 
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preferred  to  the'  alternative  rail  and  steamer  route.  Another  highway  connects 
Guatemala  City  with  the  old  capital  of  Antigua,  while  a  third  runs  from  Guate- 
mala City  to  Chimaltenango. 

J  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

For  administrative  purposes,  Guatemala  is  divided  into  twenty-two  depart- 
ments, controlled  by  a  central  administration  which  is  situated  at  Guatemala 
City. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  together  with  brief 
notes  in  regard  to  their  importance  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
as  a  trading  centre.  All  banks  and  the  majority  of  the  commercial  houses  have 
their  chief  offices  here.  It  is  distant  by  rail  198  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
75  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  population  is  116,000.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  hotels,  and  living  conditions  are  quite  satisfactory.  Access  is  by 
Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  side,  or  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific;  there  is  also 
rail  connection  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  via  the  border  town  of 
Ayutla. 

Quetzaltenango,  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  with  a  population  of 
30,000,  is  situated  7,350  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
coffee-growing  district  and  well  worth  a  visit  by  commercial  travellers  who 
desire  to  canvass  Guatemalan  markets  in  detail. 

Coban  is  of  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz, 
and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  area.  The  population  is  about  27,000,  and 
it  is  situated  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Antigua,  the  former  capital,  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1773,  and 
now  has  a  population  of  10,000.  There  are  a  number  of  large  coffee  "fincas" 
in  its  vicinity. 

Retalhuleu,  a  city  of  some  importance,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  on  the 
railway  to  Quetzaltenango,  is  the  centre  of  a  coffee  and  sugar  district. 

Puerto  Barrios,  the  chief  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Amatique,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital.  It  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  the  republic  and  the 
centre  of  the  banana  growing  and  exporting  industry  for  Guatemala.  It  has 
good  wharfage  facilities  for  large  steamers. 

San  Jose  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  connected  with  the 
capital  by  rail.  There  is  a  good  pier,  but  lighterage  is  necessary.  A  large  export 
trade  is  done  here  in  coffee  and  other  commodities.  The  population  is  1,500, 
and  the  local  trade  is  small. 

Champerico  is  also  a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  the  most  direct  means 
of  approach  to  Quetzaltenango.  The  population  is  1,500,  but  apart  from  the' 
fact  that  it  is  a  port  of  entry,  the  town  is  of  little  importance  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view.   Lighterage  is  necessary. 

IMPROVED   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE   TO  JAVA 

The  following  advice  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  New  York  with  regard  to  the  above  subject: — 

The  Java-New  York  Line,  which  is  the  joint  service  of  the  "  Nederland  " 
Royal  Mail  Line;,  "  Rotterdam  Lloyd  "  Royal  Mail  Line,  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  the  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  Holland-America  Line,  announce  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  service 
with  sailings  alternatively  every  ten  and  eleven  days  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Boston  (optional),  New  York,  and  to  other 
Atlantic  United  States  ports  if  inducement  offers,  and  from  New  York  via  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  option  of  calling  at  Norfolk  and/or 
other  Atlantic  United  States  ports. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  October  1,  1928. — In  the  six  months  ending  June,  1928, 
Canada,  for  the  first  time,  replaced  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  best  customer  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  "  Monthly  Survey  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the'  United  States issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  total 
value  of  United  States  exports  in  the  period  was  $2,377,533,000,  as  compared 
with  $2,366,293,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  Thirty-three  of  the 
fifty  leading  exports  for  the  period  were  finished  and  semi-finished  manufac- 
tured goods.  Exports  to  Canada  were  $429,198,922,  representing  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  and  $45.70  per  capita  of  the  population 
of  Canada,  as  compared  with  $403,395,687  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  $384,457,308,  as  compared  with  $415,- 
482,996  in  the  previous  year.  Among  the  principal  countries,  there  were  increases 
in  United  States  exports  to  France,  Argentine,  Italy,  Netherlands,  China,  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  Switzerland. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  Canada  occurred  chiefly  in  tractors, 
automobiles,  and  gasoline.  There  were  other  noteworthy  increases  in  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  following  table: — 


1928 


Six  Months  ending  June 


Quantity 
1,969,472 

533,197 
1,626,987 
136,042 
48,847 


288.295 
6.922,761 
2,173.903 
2,778:527 
2,627,729 
4,782,539 
59.436 
137,841 
70.262,735 
68,581 

4,554 
1,205,942 


192: 


Quantity  Value 

Bacon  lbs.  2,789,505  $  370,724 

Leather — ■ 

Calf  and  kip  sq.  ft.  651,928  222,818 

Goat  and  kid  (upper)   ..    ..sq.ft.  1,896,356  603,499 

Leather  footwear  (women's)   ..   ..pair  162,335  607,467 

Leather  belting  (new)  lbs.  96,587  108,941 

Furs  and  manufactures   (undressed)  .  .    5,131,111 

Fruits — 

Apricots  lbs.  1,075,050  120,387 

Primes  lbs.  9,854,371  580,630 

Peaches  lbs.  3,515,939  301,025 

Pineapples  lbs.  3,732.153  321,692 

Sugar,  refined  lbs.  6.223,232  348.300 

Tobacco   (leaf)   lbs.  5,794,971  1,734.888 

Tobacco,  cigarettes  M  292.157  522.894 

Cotton  bales  114,211  0«nft<n 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  lbs.  58,657,395  11,260.041 

Rayon  manufactures  (hosiery)  doz.  prs.  97,229  236,420 
Wood,  semi-manufactures,  Douglas  fir 

M.  ft.  17,516  367.708 

Gasoline  bbl.  1,993,025  7,858,012 

Iron  and  steel  semi-manufactures 

Plates,  not  fabricated  lbs.  135,710,033 

Agricultural  machinery,  tractors  and 

parts  number  11,426  10,605.591 

Automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  number  28,908  22,114,864 

Parts,  except  tires  number  69,249  7,150,621 

Automobile  parts  for  assembly     22,636,416 

Automobile  parts  for  replacement  ....    3,246,125 

Freight  cars   360  397,096 

The  noteworthy  decreases  in  United  States  exports  to  Canada  are  shown 
in  the  appended  table: — 


3,177,841  125,413.221 


7,137 
22,428 
64,959 


111 


Value 
314,206 

175.064 

508,348 
504.055 
58.195 
4,108,295 

48,595 
465.327 
203.429 
280.594 
111,188 
1.249.005 
105,830 

8,643,037 
189,030 

121,815 
4,719,845 

2,921.313 

5.677.899 
17.666.669 

6.626.433 
19,419.268 

2,570.690 
89.495 


Six  Months  ending  June 
1928  1927 


 doz. 

Leather  footwear,  men's  and  boys'.. pr. 
Grains,  etc. — 

Rye  bu. 

Wheat  bu. 

Rubber  and  manufactures,  tires,  number 

Cotton  cloth,  bleached  sq.  yd. 

Hosiery  doz.  prs. 

Coal,  bituminous  tons 

Petroleum,  gas  and  fuel  oil  bbl. 

Iron  and  steel  sheets,  galvanized  . .  lbs. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

518,739 

$  162,113 

2,612,434 

42,756 

124,755 

79,234 

3,530,884 

5.078,050 

9,445.883 

6,981.198 

10,389,924 
86,475 

9,367.621 

8,124 

14.069 

9,476.616 

665.982 

10.269.989 

18,817 

181,762 

28.415 

4,558.214 

19,091.970 

6,781.746 

1.181.060 

1,297,613 

1,243.852 

40,390,575 

1,572,510 

46,094,308 

Value 
I  812.732 
196,066 

11.313.185 
14.274.394 
19S.405 
724.366 
251.126 
29.8S9.494 
1.513.672 
1.821.549 
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IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  import  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ending  June  was 
valued  at  $2~084,432,000,  as  compared  with  $2,123,175,000  in  1927.  Imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  $231,851,528,  as  compared  with  $224,707,381  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  $7,000,000,  representing  $1.94  per 
capita  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  There  were  increases  also  in 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom— $175,820,064  as  compared  with  $169,803,522 
— and  from  British  India,  Argentina,  Chile,  Belgium,  Venezuela,  British  South, 
East  and  West  Africa,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries. 

CANADIAN  SALES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Canada's  sales  to  the  United  States  in  the  period  show  noteworthy  develop- 
ments. The  chief  increase  was  in  newsprint;  the  principal  increases  are 
appended: — 


Six  Months  ending  June 

1928  1927 

Quantity            Value  Quantity  Value 

Cattle  hides  pieces         461,485       $  4,437,774  473.045  $  2,700,029 

Calfskins  pieces         628,962           1,307,553  712.644  1,038,735 

Clothing,  wool  lbs.       1,068,511             433,023  1,102,239  318,269 

Standard  newsprint  lbs.  1,906,712,513         62,971,179  1,721.792.458  57,503,086 

Lead  lbs.       5,284.088            321,489  1,206,702  70,078 


There  were  no  marked  decreases  in  United  States  imports  from  Canada. 

EXPORT  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  FROM  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  1,  1928. — During  this  week  there  has  been  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  a  Decree  (No.  1568)  which  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  dis- 
tillers and  brewers.  This  Decree  now  purports  to  permit  the  export  of  alcohol 
and  liquors  from  Cu'ba,  and  the  transhipment  of  such  as  are  held  in  bond  from 
foreign  countries,  by  other  than  the  regular  steamship  routes  and  ships. 

In  1926,  Cuba  entered  into  an  Agreement  (known  as  the  Rum  Treaty)  to 
prohibit  the  irregular  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  alcohol  from  Cuban 
ports.  This  Agreement  has  now  lapsed  and  has  not  been  renewed.  It  is  thought 
therefore  that  the  importation  of  foreign  liquors,  in  bond  for  transhipment,  will 
thrive  in  Cuba  as  it  did  before  the  Treaty  was  entered  into. 

NEW  TAX 

A  new  cash  impost  on  exported  alcohol  and  liquors  is  created  by  the  Decree. 
On  such  as  are  manufactured  in  Cuba  (i.e.  largely  rum,  a  few  liqueurs  and  a 
little  whisky)  the  export  "  guarantee  "  amounts  to  10  cents  per  litre  or  fraction 
thereof  exported.  Foreign  liquors  in  bond  here  which  are  transported  from  Cuban 
ports  "  in  boats  which  have  no  fixed  route  or  well-known  itinerary  "  are  sub- 
ject to  a  guarantee  of  20  cents  cash  for  each  litre  or  fraction  up  to  50  degrees 
at  15  degrees  temperature,  and  with  graduated  increases  if  stronger.  These 
imposts  are  redeemable  on  production,  within  60  days  of  the  sailing  of  the  boat, 
of  the  certified  landing  papers  at  the  port  of  destination  legalized  by  the  Consul 
proving  delivery  of  the  liquors.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  such  documents,  for 
obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  procured,  and  the  "  guarantee  "  is  retained  by  the 
Cuban  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  interviewed  by  the  Press  to-day,  is 
reported  as  having  stated  that  "  the  Rum  Treaty  was  being  strictly  complied 
with  by  Cuba."   It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  new  Law  unless  there 
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is  some  "joker"  in  it.  A  study  of  the  regulations  appended  to  fche  Decree 
shows  that  certain  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of  such  exporte.  For  instance, 
from  6  to  10  day's  notice  must  be  given  by  exporters  to  the  Seccion  de  Impiu 
del  Empresito,  prior  to  the  shipment,  detailing  in  writing  the  name  of  the 
conveying  vessel,  her  flag,  place  of  destination,  and  date  of  sailing.  There 
must  be  some  object  in  this,  and,  until  shipments  commence,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  it.  Some  exporters  see  in  this  a  degree  of  governmental  control  which 
they  dislike.  There  is  another  factor  too,  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, namely  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  United  States  Government  lias  made 
no  protest  to  Cuba,  nor  asked  for  renewal  of  the  Treaty.  Some  people  state 
that  they  will  do  so  after  the  present  election  and  that,  if  so,  this  re-export 
trade  will  be  short  lived.  Meantime  it  is  reported  that  considerable  shipments 
of  liquor  are  at  present  en  route  for  Cuba  and  that  agents  here  are  awaiting 
orders  from  their  customers. 


MARKET  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  26,  1928. — Inquiries  have  recently  been  received  at 
this  office  for  a  number  of  Canadian  products  as  enumerated  below,  and  any 
exporters  who  are  interested  are  asked  to  submit  particulars. 

USED  JUTE  BAGS 

A  market  exists  in  Holland  for  second-hand  jute  bags,  such  as  have  pre- 
viously been  used  for  sugar,  nitrate,  cocoa  beans,  and  dried  fruits.  After  being 
reconditioned  they  are  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilizers  and 
other  materials  and  used  as  containers  for  their  export  shipments.  The  bags 
must  be  in  good  condition,  repairable,  and  guaranteed  free  from  junk.  They 
should  be  clean,  and  if  they  have  held  nitrate,  washing  is  necessary.  Packing  is 
usually  in  bales  of  250  bags,  and  before  being  packed  they  should  be  sorted  and 
bags  of  the  same  size  put  in  the  same  bale. 

Prices  may  be  either  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.,  and  particulars  should  be  given  as  to 
the'  sizes  which  can  be  offered. 

OLD  ROPE 

Old  hemp  and  manila  ropes  and  ropings  are  imported  into  Holland  in 
limited  quantities  and  if.  Canada  can  offer  supplies  at  competitive  prices,  a 
market  is  waiting.  The  material  wanted  must  be  free  from  inferior  materials, 
and  preferably  untarred.  Quotations  should  be  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
c.i.f.  Rotterdam  and  shipments  should  be  packed  in  casks  or  bales.  A  small 
average  sample  should  be  submitted  together  with  a  notation  as  to  the  quan- 
tities available. 

Old  ropes  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  insulating  material. 

PYRITE  IRON  ORE 

The  Netherlands  import  annually  some  123,000  metric  tons  of  pyrite  iron 
ore,  75  per  cent  of  which  comes  from  Spain,  and  most  of  the  balance  from 
Portugal  and  Italy.  If  the  price  and  qualtiy  of  the  Spanish  ore  can  be  equalled, 
a  good  outlet  can  be  found  for  the  Canadian  product  not  only  in  Holland  itself, 
but  for  re-export  to  the  Rhineland. 
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This  office  is  in  touch  with  one  importer  who  is  prepared  to  take  300  tons 
a  day.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  net 
dried  weight.  A  statement  of  the  analysis  and  a  stipulation  as  to  what  guaran- 
tees can  be  given  against  arsenic  and  other  impurities  should  accompany  a 
12-pound  sample  of  the  material. 

HAY 

A  shortage  of  hay,  owing  to  crop  failures  in  several  Central  European 
countries,  including  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  has  caused  Dutch 
traders  who  have  connections  in  that  part  of  the  Continent  to  look  to  Canada 
for  supplies.  The  hay  crop  in  Holland  itself  has  been  excellent,  and  it  is  with 
this  that  the  Canadian  product  must  compete.  Dutch  hay  is  at  present  being 
offered  at  56  florins  f.o.b.  cars,  which  makes  the  price  at  which  Canadian  hay 
can  sell  approximately  95  shillings  c.i.f. 

The  trade  is  slightly  handicapped  through  a  lack  of  uniform  grades,  and 
importers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Canadian  hay  are  inclined  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  its  quality. 

The  demand  will  continue  during  the  winter  and  if  heavy  inroads  continue 
to  be  made  on  domestic  supplies  it  is  not  improbable  that  Holland  itself  will 
have  to  do  some  importing  at  enhanced  prices. 

GROUND  COCOA  BEAN  SHELLS 

Growers  of  small  fruits  in  the  Netherlands  import  ground  cocoa  bean  shells 
from  chocolate  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  England,  which  they 
use  as  a  fertilizer.  It  arrives  loose  in  old  bags  and  also  pressed  into  bales,  the 
latter  bringing  a  higher  price.  Offers  should  be  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  giving  the 
qualities  which  are  available. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Proposed  Application  to  Imported  Copper  Plates,  Sheets,  Strips,  Rods, 

Wire,  and  Tubes 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  writing 
under  date  September  25,  1928,  states  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee, 
in  the  report  which  they  have  just  issued  respecting  plates  and  sheets,  strips 
and  other  rolled  sections  and  rods,  wire  f other  than  insulated  wire)  ,  and  tubes, 
have  recommended  that  goods  falling  within  these  categories  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin. 

Further  details  of  the  proposals  are  obtainable  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CUSTOMS    SURTAX   INCREASED   IN   ST.  LUCIA 

Ordinance  No.  9  of  1928,  assented  to  August  24,  1928,  increases  the  customs 
surtax  payable  in  St.  Lucia  from  17^  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  This  surtax  is 
levied  on  the  amount  of  duty  otherwise  chargeable  on  imported  goods  with  the 
following  exceptions:  wheaten  flour,  coal,  empty  bags  imported  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar,  cocoa,  copra  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  casks,  barrels, 
shooks,  staves,  and  headings  imported  for  the  exportation  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK   ENDING  OCTOBER  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  8,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  1,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Peichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile    Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba.  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $       I  ,  nnnn  1:00^-1.01$    1.004— 1.012 

Trinidad  

Other  British  West  Indies. ..  .$  1.003— 1. OH    1. 001— 1.01 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


October  1, 

October  8, 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1390 

.  1390 

.1389 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.  2665 

.2666 

.0252 

.0252 

.  0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.  0390 

.2382 

.2384 

.  2380 

4.88| 

4.8510 

4 . 8500 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.401  1 

.4010 

.1749 

.1750 

.1750 

.0526 

.  0522 

.0528 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2666 

.  2665 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0452 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1641 

.1624 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

.1930 

.1925 

.  1925 

1.0000 

1.0004 

1.0000 

.4244 

.4211 

.4210 

.5462 

.1197 

.1198 

!l217 

!l2I5 

.1215 

.9733 

.9805 

.9812 

.4985 

.4770 

.4755 

4.8665 

4.0000 

4.0000 

.1930 

.1910 

.1925 

1.0342 

1 .0187 

1.0175 

1.0000 

.9997 

.9996 

.4020 

.  4006 

.4010 

.6418 

.6450 

.3650 

.3650 

.3650 

.4985 

.4580 

.4580 

.3709 

.4550 

.4537 

.5678 

.  5650 

.5650 

4.86| 

4.8500 

4.8500 

1.0000 

1.00^—1.  on 

1.004—1. 

1.001— 1.01| 

1  .001—1. 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.  0390 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg.  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce.  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorla.;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association.  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

810.  Pilchard. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  pilchard. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

811.  Sardines. — An  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sardines. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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812.  Canned  Salmon. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon.    Prices  should  be  quoted  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

813.  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  oatfeed,  barley,  bran,  and  fish  meal. 

814.  Cod  Meal. — A  Rotterdam  concern  wish  to  receive  ci.f.  quotations,  analysis,  and 
samples  of  cod  meal. 

Miscellaneous 

815.  Motor  Body  Builders'  Hardware. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in 
Wellington  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  body  builders' 
hardware  and  "hooddte",  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  auto  hoods,  with  a  view  to 
representing  them  in  New  Zealand. 

816.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  clothes  pegs. 

817.  Furniture  and  Refrigerators. — A  Jamaican  importer  would  like  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  with  trade  and  cash  discounts  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furni- 
ture and  refrigerators. 

818.  Lumber  and  Shingles. — A  commission  merchant  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  is 
desirous  of  making  a  connection  with  a  Nova  Scotian  or  New  Brunswick  exporter  of  lumber 
and  shingles. 

819.  Electrical  Measuring  Instruments. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in 
New  Zealand  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments with  a  view  to  securing  exclusive  agency  connections. 

820.  Scientific  Instruments. — An  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  thermometers,  electric  thermostats  and  hygrometers. 

821.  Rabbit  and  Hare  Skins. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  for  the  hat  trade.    Prices  should  be  quoted  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dotes  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  31. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Pros} >ec tor,  Oct.  22;  Canadian  Inventor,  Nov.  1;  Canadian 
Traveller,  Nov.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Nubian,  Oct.  20;  Nessian.  Nov.  3;  Nevisian,  Nov.  10 — all  White 
Star  Line;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  25;  Sa'lacia,  Anchor-Donaldson.  Oct.  27. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  22;   Lord  Antrim,  Nov.  10 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Oct.  20;  Carrigan  Head,  Nov. 
12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Oct.  19;  Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  2 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairntorr,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow.— Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Bothwell,  Oct.  25;  Montcalm,  Oct.  26; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia,  Oct.  19;  Carmia,  Oct.  26— both 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montcalm,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  26;  Regina,  Oct.  20;  Laurentic, 
Oct,  27;   Doric,  Nov.  3;   Calgaric,  Nov.  10— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  19;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Oct.  19;  Ascania,  Oct.  26 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Oct. 
18;  Albertic,  Nov.  1 — both  W'hite  Star  Line;  Rexmore,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  26;  Canadian 
Prospector,  Oct.  22;  Canadian  Inventor,  Nov.  1;  Canadian  Traveller,  Nov.  11 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Oct,  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  1 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairntorr,  Oct.  19;  Cairnross,  Oct.  26;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  2 
— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  Oct.  18;  Albertic,  Nov.  1 — both  White  Star  Line;  Mont- 
rose, Oct.  24;   Melita,  Nov.  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 
To  Bremen.— Cref eld,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2;  Meilita,  Nov.  10 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Bochum,  Oct.  22;  Brant  County,  Oct.  30;  Parana,  Nov.  7;  Feodosia,  Nov.  14 
— all  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Oct,  27;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  3 — both  Thomson  Line;  Crefeld, 
North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  27. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Middle  October. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Bjorostjerne  Bjornson,  Oct  22;  Grey  County,  Nov.  6 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Pouts.— Kentucky,  Oct.  20;  Uffe,  Nov.  10—  both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  25. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Calumet,  Oct.  15;  Calgary,  Nov.  8 — both  Eider 
Dempster  line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Campania.  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Runner,  Oct.  25;   Canadian  Squatter,  Nov.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Spica,  Oct.  19;  a  steamer,  Nov.  2— both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosi'land,  Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  27. 
To  Cornerbrook.— New  Northland,  Oct.  17,  Oct.  31;    Nayarit,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  7— both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Oct.  20;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Nov.  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Chicago,  County  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Rexmore,  Oct.  29;  Aiiano,  Nov.  9 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  28;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  4 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Corporation,  Oct.  16;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  27;  London 
Corporation,  Nov.  1 ;  Manchester  Snipper,  Nov.  6 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  27;  Silvia,  Oct.  23;  Nerissa, 
Oct.  16,  Oct.  30^-both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth;  Farquihar  SS.,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  2  (via  North 
Sydney) . 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  19;  Spica,  Oct.  25;  a  steamer,  Nov.  8 — botlh  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  31;  Ottar,  Nov.  14 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Nov.  1;  Empress  of  Russia,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  28. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  6. 
To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montauk,  American 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Can  .-Australasian  Service,  Nov.  14. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin.— Golden  Cloud,  Oct.  16;  Golden  Harvest, 
Nov.  10 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
Oct.  29;  Cellina,  Nov.  5 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — La  Marseillaise,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Oct.  25. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grover,  Oct.  28;  Pacific  Reliance,  Nov.  11 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dreohtdyk,  Oct.  17;  Dinteldyk, 
Oct.  31;  Loch  Katrine,  Nov.  14 — all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Roj^al  Mail  Steam  Packet. 
Nov.  24. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston.— Point  Judith,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Bahia  Blanca.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Nov.  1. 

To  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Bridgetown  and  Port  of  Spain. — Beucleuch,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Oct.  18. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany-^-except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Maogillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian* 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.   R.  Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio   Banco   de   Londres  y  Mexico, 

Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  States.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
coma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.   Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.    Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Gantr acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Not*. — Bentley*!  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 


Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  tfhe  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Caipe  Town,  is  about  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  opening  dates  of  his  tour: — 


Clinton,  Goderieli,  Kincardine 

and  Port  Elgin  Oct.  22 

Owen  Sound  •  Oct.  23  and  24 

Holstein  and  Guelph  Oct.  25 

Guelph  Nov.  1-3 

Georgetown,     Hespeler  and 

Gait  Nov.  5 

Gait  Nov.  6  and  7 

Preston  Nov.  8 


Kitchener  Nov.  9-12 

Stratford  Nov.  13 

London  Nov.  14-16 

St  Thomas  Nov.  19 

Otterville,  Ingersoll  Nov.  20 

Woodstock  Nov.  21  and  22 

Paris,  Brantford  Nov.  23 

Brantford  Nov.  26-28 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Niagara  Falls   Oct.  22  St.  Mary's   Nov.  1 

Brantford   Oct.  23-24  London   Nov.  2-3-5 

Preston  and  Hespeler .   . .     Oct.  25  Chatham   Nov.  6 

Guelph   Oct.  26  Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo..     Oct.  29-30  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

Stratford   Oct.  31  Simcoe   Nov.  9 


Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels 
Montreal  from  October  15  to  October  27. 
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No.  1290— Oct.  20,  1928. 


AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  13,  1928. — For  the  first  time  since  the  confederation 
of  the  Australian  colonies  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (on  January  1, 
1901),  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  was  greater  than  the  revenue 
receipts  during  the  year  1927-28. 

The'  transactions  of  the  consolidated  revenue  are  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: — 

Receipts   £60,832,461 

Expenditure   63,462,698 

Deficit   £  2,630,237 

The  declines  in  receipts  of  customs  duties  were  chiefly  under  the  items  of 
motor  cars  (£806,000),  tires  (£451,000),  musical  instruments  (£156,000),  jewel- 
lery and  fancy  goods  (£107,000),  and  silk  piece  goods  (£176,000),  besides  which 
there  was  a  reduction  in  excise  duties  of  £181,000.  These  decreases  aggregated 
£1,965,000,  and  mainly  represent  reduced  importations  and  purchases  of  luxuries 
brought  about  by  trade  depression.  The  marked  reduction  in  the  value  of 
importations  of  motor  cars  and  tires  will  likely  demonstrate — when  the  trade 
returns  are  available — that  the  volume  of  exports  of  these  lines  from  Canada 
to  Australia  in  1927-28  has  been  (alike  with  other  countries)  substantially 
affected. 

The  Commonwealth  domestic  loan  of  £20,000,000,  to  renew  one  of  a  similar 
amount  due  on  September  15,  closed  some  weeks  ago,  the  entire  amount  having 
been  subscribed,  thus  indicating  the  confidence  of  investors  in  the  securities  of 
their  own  Government, 

The  returns  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  July,  the  first 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1928-29,  disclose  a  further  contraction  in  the  values 
of  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  the  similar  month  of  last  year. 
The  value  of  importations  of  merchandise  aggregated  £11,374,550,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  £1,850,899,  while  exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  £7.746,367,  or 
a  decline  of  £965,715.  Practically  all  classifications  were  included  in  the 
figures  presented.  In  sequence  to  all-round  reductions  since  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  mid-winter  month  of  July,  a 
period  when  trade  is  normally  at  its  quietest,  would  indicate  an  improvement 
in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

While  the  customs  revenue  for  August  was  greater  than  for  any  month  since 
November  last  year,  the  amount  received  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1928-29  was  considerably  below  that  received  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1927,  and  the  Treasurer's  estimate.  Collections  of  customs  duties  in  August 
amounted  to  £3,564,308,  and  for  the  two  months  aggregated  £6,773,908,  com- 
pared with  £7,570,926  for  the  same  period  last  year,  the  decrease  for  the  two 
months  (July  and  August)  of  £797,018  being  distributed  over  all  the  states. 

The  Commonwealth  postal  revenue  for  the  two  dull  months  of  July  and 
August  totalled  £2,047,553,  compared  with  £1,929,464  for  the  same  months  in 
1927.  Larger  payments  are  made  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  and  these  figures 
(for  stamps,  telegrams,  and  telephones)  materially  affect  the  aggregate  for  the 
year. 

At  the  present  time  climatic  conditions  over  the  bulk  of  the  wheat-growing 
areas — with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia — are  decidedly  unfavourable. 
The  anticipated  normal  rains,  due  at  this  critical  period  for  growth  of  crops, 
have  not  fallen,  hence  the  optimistic  forecast  of  a  month  ago  that  probably 
there  would  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  125,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  the 
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result  of  the  coming  harvest,  is  unlikely  to  be  realized.    However,  it  is  noi 
too  late  to  very  materially  improve  the  situation  if  necessary  moisture  falls 
within  the  next  three  weeks,  in  which  ease  an  average  crop  may  be  garnered. 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  the  trading  position  which,  while  indicating 
a  slight  improvement  in  some  directions,  remains  without  animation.  It  is 
anticipated  that  rural  work  will  absorb  many  of  the  unemployed,  though  the 
various  state  governments  inaugurated  relief  works  during  the  winter  months 
to  obviate  distress.  Much  depends  upon  the  season,  and  if  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable  the  outlook  for  primary  products — wool,  meats,  butter,  etc. — 
should  cause  a  stimulus  to  trade,  though  the  lower  prices  likely  to  rule  en  wheat 
will  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  farming  community. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  latest  cabled  estimates  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  likely  to  be  available 
for  export  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  caused  a  rather  pessimistic 
outlook  as  to  the  prices  to  be  realized  for  the  small  quantity  now  available  for 
shipment  oversea  from  Australia,  and  for  the  coming  crop.  Yet  the  prices  now 
ruling  are  above  London  parity  and  holders  are  reluctant  to  sell  until  the  coming 
harvest  is  assured.  Until  quite  recently  the  prospects  were  favourable,  but  as 
this  mail  closes  the  seasonal  outlook  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  a  depressed 
market,  to-day's  price  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports  is  4s.  (Hd. 
($1.17)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  for  old  wheat  and  4s.  8d.  ($1.14)  for  the  coming 
crop.  Shipments  of  wheat  from  Australia  from  December  until  the  end  of 
August  were  46,397,459  bushels,  as  compared  with  81,386,523  bushels  for  the 
similar  previous  period. 

During  the  last  month  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  export  position 
cf  Australian  flour,  and  the  market  remains  depressed.  A  moderate  decrease 
in  prices  has  been  made  by  milling  concerns  with  accumulated  stocks.  Buyers 
in  oversea  markets  are  evidently  anticipating  even  lower  quotations  by  realizing 
on  their  available  stocks,  which  are  considered  by  exporters  to  be  much  less 
than  their  normal  holdings.  Shippers  for  that  reason  anticipate  a  better  demand 
in  the  near  future. 

On  the  basis  of  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian 
ports,  standard  flour  is  quoted  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £  9  15s.  ($47.45) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  or  101  pounds  gross   10    0  ($48.67) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  10  ($51.10) 

Flour  from  the  coming  season's  wheat  is  quoted  at  2s.  6d.  (61  cents^  per 
ton  less.  From  December  last  until  August  shipments  of  Australian  flour  were 
324,550  tons  as  compared  with  399,428  tons  for  the  corresponding  previous 
period. 

FREIGHT  RATES 

The  freight  rates  on  wheat  quoted  to-day  are  as  follows.  On  flour  there  is 
an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  in  each  instance. 

Port  Said  and 

United  Kingdom             Alexandria  South  Africa 

October  shipment                 32s.  6d.     ($7.91)  35s.  Od.     ($8.52)  30s.  Od.  ($7.30) 

Xovember  shipment.  .    ..    35s.  Od.     ($8.52)  37s.  6d.     ($9.13)  32s.  6d.  ($7.91) 

December  shipment..    ..    37s.  6d.     ($9.13)  40s.  Od.     ($9.73)  35s.  Od.  ($8.52) 

At  this  date  all  Australian  shipping,  both  interstate  and  oversea,  is  held  up 
by  a  strike  of  wharf  labourers,  who  have  declined  to  accept  the  recent  award  of 
the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court,  particularly  in  respect  to  hours  of  engage- 
ment and  payment  of  overtime.  It  is  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment purpose  taking  immediate  action  to  enforce  the  award  of  the  court  and 
thus  to  remove  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  countrv. 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  BOUNTIES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  13,  1928. — Returns  recently  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  show  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  £895,496  was  expended  by  the  Government  in 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  Australian  primary  and  secondary  industries. 
This  compares  with  £781,346  expended  in  a  like  manner  in  the  previous  year. 


The  principal  payments  were:  — 

Wire  netting,  galvanized  sheets,  fencing  wire  and  tractors   £243.626 

Wine  exported   482,843 

Cotton  seed  and  yarn   106.300 

Sulphur   57.377 


The  bounty  on  iron  and  steel  products  (£243,626)  was  distributed  to  six 
different  companies,  while  1,656  persons  participated  in  the  payments  on  cotton 
seed  and  yarn.  Two  companies  received  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  bounty  and 
about  forty  producers  shared  the  wine  bounty  in  proportion  to  their  exports. 
In  addition  to  this  support  to  industries,  about  £5,000  was  paid  on  canned 
fruits  and  shale  oil  production  and,  since  1925,  the  sum  of  £150,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  subsidizing  the  advertising  of  Australian  primary  produce  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

AUSTRALIAN  STATISTICS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  13,  1928. — The  following  interesting  comparison  of 
Australian  progress  since  the  confederation  of  the  six  states  in  1901  has  recently 


been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician: —  1901  1927 

Population   3,824,913  6,234,854 

Marriages   27,753  49,036 

Value  of  agricultural  production   £  23,835,000  £  98,294,503 

Value  of  pastoral  and  dairying  production  . .   .  .  36,890,000  160,488,000 

Value  of  mineral  production   21,816,772  24.007,231 

Local  timber— sawn  or  hewn  super,  ft.  452,131,000  739,799,000 

Imports   £  42,434,000  £164,716,594 

Exports   49,696,000  144,895,183 

Customs  and  excise  duties   8,656,530  43,462,981 

Customs  and  excise  duties  per  head   2  5s.  8d.  7  2s.  3d. 

Wool  exported   15,237,454  60,053,358 

Wheat  exported   2,774,643  20,785,414 

Flour  exported   589,604  6,254,316 

Butter  exported   1,451,168  5,447,224 

Meats  exported   2,611,244  5,198,812 

Gold  exported   14,315,741  11,373,771 

Silver  and  lead  exported   2,250,253  5,317,018 

Copper  exported   1.619,145  161,411 

Coal  exported   986,957  965,899 

Miles  of  Government  railways   12.579  25,523 

Capital  cost  of  Government  railways   £123.223,779  £303,785,388 

Savings  bank  deposits   30,882,645  204,573,963 

Average  savings  bank  deposit  per  head  of  popula- 
tion   8  3s.  Od.  33  3s.  5d. 

State  schools   7,012  10,203 


It  will  be  noticed  that  while  gold,  copper,  and  coal  exports  declined,  silver 
and  lead  exports  more  than  doubled.  Many  of  the  other  increases  show  a 
remarkable  development  during  the  period  of  comparison. 

In  1922,  395,425  persons  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
Australia,  as  compared  with  467,247  in  1927.  In  the  former  year  the  value  of 
the  output  was  £320,340,765,  and  in  the  latter  £408,692,838.  The  average 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
increased  from  £180  in  1923  to  £202  in  1927.  Unemployment  among  unionists 
increased  from  7  per  cent  in  1923  to  11  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1928. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1928,  161,972  working  days  were  lost  through  industrial 
disputes,  or  £173,996  in  wages.  Last  year  the  loss  in  wages  from  this  cause  was 
£1,676,696,  showing  an  improved  spirit  in  industry  this  year. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE 

STATE 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  1,  1928. — Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  both  the 
civil  and  electrical  engineering  construction  in  connection  with  the  hydro- 
electric development  of  the  Shannon  river,  and  it  is  believed  that  power  will  be 
made  available  on  schedule  time — that  is,  some  time  during  the  late  summer  of 
1929. 

Ireland  has  been  handicapped  in  her  industrial  development  by  lack  cf 
cheap  power  and  by  the  fact  that  she  has  practically  no  coal.  This  situation 
is  to  be  improved,  so  far  as  power  is  concerned,  by  the  harnessing  of  the  Shannon 
river  and  the  distribution  of  electric  current  throughout  the  entire  Free  State. 

The  project  of  electrifying  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Free  State  from  one 
central  water-power  station  was  first  mooted  by  a  young  Irish  engineer,  Dr. 
T.  A.  McLaughlin,  then  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Siemens-Schuckerwerke  in 
Berlin  in  1922,  and  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  German  firm  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  Government  a  contract  was  signed,  and  preliminary  work 
commenced  in  September,  1925. 

OUTLINE  OF  SCHEME 

The  scheme  as  finally  decided  upon  provided  for  development  in  three 
stages: — 

1.  Partial  development — installation  capacity,  90,000  h.p. 

2.  Further  development — installation  capacity,  180,000  h.p. 

3.  Final  development — installation  capacity  as  in  further  development, 

with  additional  storage. 

With  the  completion  of  the  partial  development,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
153  million  units  (kw.h.)  will  be  made  available  at  the  power  station  in  the 
driest  year,  and  288  millions  in  a  normal  year. 

The  cost  of  the  initial  development  is  estimated  at  £5,200,000,  and  the  final 
development  will  bring  the  total  estimated  cost  up  to  £7,870,000.  The  contract 
provides  that  the  work  on  the  partial  development  shall  be  completed  within 
3i  years. 

DEMAND  FOR  POWER 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  at  present  one  of  the  smallest  per  capita  consumers 
of  electricity  in  Europe,  consuming,  according  to  recent  estimates,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  53,000,000  units  per  annum,  or  about  18  units  per  capita.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  expansion  this  should  increase  to  70,000,000  units  by  1929, 
but  for  the  scheme  now  under  construction  to  be  remunerative  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sell  110,000,000  units.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  involves 
the  creation  of  a  big  increase  in  the  demand  and  consumption  of  current. 

ELECTRICITY   SUPPLY  BOARD 

The  Electricity  Supply  Board  was  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Electricity  Supply  Act,  1927,  and  consists  of  five  members.  This  board  will 
take  over  complete  control  of  the  whole  enterprise  just  as  soon  as  construction 
work  has  been  completed  and  the  current  is  ready  for  distribution.  In  the  mean- 
time the  board  is  engaged  in  making  provision  for  the  distribution  of  current 
from  the  Shannon  in  (a)  the  large  cities  of  the  State — Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Limerick;   (£>)  towns  and  villages,  numbering  about  eighty-six,  where  an  elec- 
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tricity  supply  already  exists,  and  where  the  networks  must  be  reconstructed  for 
alternating  instead  of  direct  current,  to  permit  of  their  connection  with  the 
Shannon  system;  (c)  towns  and  villages  without  electricity.  The  number  of 
such,  having  a  population  of  500  or  over,  is  about  130. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  Shannon  power  plant  a  number  of  towns  in 
Leinster  will  be  supplied,  during  the  coming  winter,  through  a  temporary  trans- 
former station,  from  the  Dublin  Corporation  Pigeon  House  plant,  using  the 
Dublin  stand-by  plant.  The  rates  of  charge  for  electricity  supply  for  this  area, 
known  as  the  Shannon-Leinster  Loop,  recently  made  public,  are  as  follows — 

Two  pence  per  unit  for  current  for  lighting  and  domestic  purposes,  plus  a 
fixed  amount,  based  on  the  "  Poor  Law  Valuation  "  of  the  property.  This  will 
vary  from  6d.  per  week  where  the  valuation  is  under  £5  up  to  2s.  6d.  per  week 
where  the  valuation  is  £20  or  over.  For  business  premises  the  fixed  charge 
will  vary  from  9d.  per  week  to  4s.  No  rental  charge  will  be  made  for  meters. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  consumers  will  actually  pay  about  6d.  per  unit  on  the 
current  consumed.  For  public  institutions,  churches,  schools,  libraries,  hotels, 
etc.,  the  charge  for  lighting  will  be  6d.  per  unit.  For  factories  which  agree  to 
take  a  supply  from  the  board  for  power  purposes  the  charge  for  lighting  will 
be  6d.  per  unit. 

In  order  to  encourage  householders  to  have  their  premises  wired  for  elec- 
tricity, a  plan  has  been  completed  by  the  board  providing  for  consumers'  prem- 
ises to  be  wired  on  a  long-term  repayment  basis. 

PUBLICITY 

Realizing  the  importance  of  publicity  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Electricity  Supply  Board  has  embarked  on  a  national  campaign  to  popu- 
larize the  use  of  electricity. 

A  Public  Relations  Department  has  been  established  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  task  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the  film  and  the  lecture  hall.  A 
chain  of  showrooms  is  to  be  opened  throughout  the  country  where  practical 
demonstrations  will  be  given,  and  where  electrical  appliances  of  all  kinds  will 
be  sold. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BIRMINGHAM 

Bristol,  October  3,  1928, — The  first  of  the  month  found  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  iron  and  steel  situation  in  Birmingham  and  the  Midlands.  Orders 
for  the  electrical  industries  are  coming  in  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  the 
tool  trades  likewise  enjoy  good  business.  Constructional  steel,  however,  con- 
tinued indifferent  throughout  the  month. 

Continental  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  were  unable  to  accept  orders 
for  delivery  for  some  time  ahead  and  this  diverted  business  to  the  home  mills, 
with  the  result  that  foreign  imports  have  steadily  declined  while  home  produc- 
tion has  benefited. 

In  the  iron  bedstead  trade  which  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  orders  last 
month,  there  is  to  be  'seen  a  decided  improvement  in  both  home  and  foreign 
demands,  particularly  as  regards  South  Africa  and  South  America,  The  motor 
cycle  and  bicycle  manufacturers  suffered  -a  considerable  falling  off  in  trade  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  month  and  the  first  part  of  this  month  but  have  since 
improved  their  position.  Some  ship-building  contracts  have  been  placed  which 
will  no  doubt  be  reflected  in  the  constructional  steel  and  tool  manufacturing 
industries. 
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Some  attention  has  been  called  to  the  glass  industry  of  this  country  and 
more  particularly  to  flint  glass  which  is  used'  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the* 
manufacture  of  fine  glass  for  cutting  and  for  i  Human  at  i-ng  glass.  Despite  t  he- 
continued  sharp  competition  of  continental  manufacturers  British  firms  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  'both  foreign  and  home  markets.  The  Orient 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  expensive  ornamental  glass  for 
illuminating  purposes.  Several  factories  'have  been  established  just  outside 
Birmingham  for  the  production  of  unispliniteralble  glass  for  use  by  motor  car 
manufacturers,  railway  car  manufacturers,  and  the  building  trades. 

WOLVERHAMPTON    AND  COVENTRY 

Wolverhampton  has  not  been  touched  by  the  improvements  seen  in  the 
Birmingham  district,  although  the  building  trades  continue  very  busy.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  business  picked  up  but  this  is  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  general  resumption  after  the  holidays.  Constructional  engineers  are 
doing  better,  but  the  business  contracted  for  is  mainly  for  early  spring. 

Coventry  is  now  presenting  a  busier  prospect  with  the  approach  of  the 
Motor  Show  at  O'lympia  on  October  11.  The  newer  industries  of  the  district, 
such  as  artificial  silk,  are  the  busiest  here.  Electrical  engineering  firms  are  very 
active,  particularly  in  radio  production,  where  seasonal  work  is  going  ahead 
fast  in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas  trade. 

LEICE.STER   AND  NORTHAMPTON 

Leicester  enjoyed  a  decided  betterment  in  the  knitting  industries  towards 
the  first  part  of  the  month  and  was  apparently  entering  an  active  fall  season — 
a  condition  which  was  only  temporary  owing  to  the  growing  import  of  Con- 
tinental knitted  wear  which  is  underselling  the  home-produced  article  in  prac- 
tically every  instance.  The  last  week  in  September,  however,  saw  a  return  of 
the  improvement,  and  it  is  now  anticipated  that  the  works  will  be  going  at  full 
time  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  which  centres  around  Northampton  is  now 
feeling  the  impetus  of  fall  buying.  An  increase  in  the  cost  of  footwear  is 
expected  with  the  fall;  the  era  of  cheap  high  grade  shoes  has  gone,  as  a  result 
of  the  world-wide  increase  in  the  cost  of  hides  and  leather  which  has  been  in 
evidence  the  past  six  or  eight  months.  As  yet  the  increased  buying  has  not 
been  reflected  on  the  bide  and  leather  market  to  any  great  extent;  it  will  take 
two  or  three  weeks  before  that  occurs,  and  this  market  is  remaining  firm,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  sole  leathers  which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  weaken. 

SOUTH  WALES 

The  tinplate  trade  of  South  Wales  continues  to  increase  in  prosperity.  A 
minimum  price  for  tinplate  has  been  advanced  from  17s.  9d.  ($4.31)  to  18s. 
($4.38)  per  box  and  sales  are  being  held  at  a  figure  well  above  this  minimum. 
Recently  the  South  Wales  manufacturers  of  tinplate  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  American  producers  under  the  arrangement  that  to  South  Wales  should 
be  allocated  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  market,  the  United  States  taking  30  per 
cent. 

This  agreement  has  not  found  unanimous  approval  in  South  Wales,  although 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  sales  of  South  Wales  by  some  million  boxes 
per  annum.  It  is  feared  that  the  scheme  will  give  a  decided  advantage  to  those 
outside  the  compact,  such  as  Germany  and  other  continental  countries,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  instead  of  sending  their  steeil  bars  to  South  Wales  for  con- 
version into  tinplate  they  will  be  exporting  the  finished  product  themselves. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  South  Wales  producers  will 
enter  into  a  similar  compact  with  'continental  countries. 
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The  compact  in  short  may  be  outlined  as  conceding  to  United  States  prior- 
ity in  tlhe  Sooith  American  market.  The  Japanese  market  is  to  be  stored  on  a 
basis  of  present  proportion  of  exports  from  both  countries,  while  South  Wales 
is  to  retain  the  European  market. 

The  coal  situation  has  changed  but  little;  spot  tontniage  is  scarce,  and  as  a 
result  shipping  rates  have  increased  to  a  point  where  it  is  difficult  for  the 
collieries  to  compete.  There  is,  however,  some  indication  of  improvement  in 
the  near  future. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 


The  following  are  the  bank  clearings  for  the  three  principal  towns  in 


this  area: 


Month  of  August, 
1927  1928 
Birmingham    .  .    . .    9,714,000  9,869,000 

Bristol   5,054.000  5,078,000 

Leicester   2,869,000  2,825,000 


%  increase 
or 

decrease 
+  1.5 
+  0.4 
—  1.5 


July, 
1928 
11,059,000 
5,522,000 
4,084,000 


Aggregate  Weekly- 
Totals  to  Sept.  22, 

1927  1928 
95,123,600  99,625,800 
43,943,000  45,483,000 
30,458,500  32,103,300 


17,637,000  17,772,000 


1.1       20,665,000      170,525,100  177,212,100 


REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  1,  1928. — The  annual  report  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
of  British  Guiana  for  the  year  1927  shows  the  financial  position  of  the  colony 
to  be  far  from  satisfactory,  but  does  not  give  cause  for  alarm.  The  new  con- 
stitution recently  given  the  colony  whereby  the  form  of  government  reverts  to 
the  Crown  Colony  type  of  administration,  with  a  consequent  closer  check  on 
expenditure  by  the  Executive,  and  the  abolition  of  the  inherited  Dutch  form  of 
government  which  proved  clumsy,  will  help  to  rehabilitate  finances.  More- 
over, with  a  newly  appointed  Administrator  with  a  record  of  accomplishment 
in  Colonial  Government,  improvement  may  be  expected. 

For  the  year  1927  revenue  amounted  to  $5,130,553,  which  was  $700,235 
short  of  the  estimate,  but  exceeded  that  of  1926  by  $70,741.  Approved  esti- 
mated expenditure,  including  supplementary,  was  fixed  at  $5,803,138  for  the 
year,  but  actually  amounted  to  $5,510,535. 

An  adverse  balance  of  $497,028  was  brought  forward  from  1926,  and  as  the 
actual  expenditure  incurred  during  1927  exceeded  revenue  by  $379,982.21,  the 
accumulated  deficit  at  December  31,  1927,  amounted  to  $877,010.31.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  observes  that  this  deficit  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
the  receipt  of  $414,605  realized  from  the  sale  during  1926  and  1927  of  certain 
securities  which  represented  the  over-investment  of  a  reserve  fund  created  to 
take  care  of  loans  raised  in  1886.  Of  the  above  amount  $264,000  was  received 
in  1926,  and  the  balance,  $150,605,  during  1927. 

The  net  deficit  of  $379,982  for  the  year  under  review  is  no  doubt  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  severe  depression  of  trade  throughout  the  year,  a  consequence 
of  the  long  drought  of  1925-26,  which  naturally  had  an  adverse  effect  on  receipts 
of  customs  and  excise  duties,  the  colony's  principal  source  of  revenue.  The 
failure  of  the  Town  Council  of  Georgetown  to  meet  its  indebtedness  of 
$163,999  for  interest  in  respect  of  advances  made  by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies  for  city  improvement  schemes  also  accounts  for  part  of  the  deficit.  As 
a  result,  the  Government  had  to  increase  its  borrowings  from  the  Crown  Agents, 
but  the  Town  Council  has  promised  to  pay  during  the  current  year  arrears  of 
interest  for  1927,  as  well  as  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated  interest  for  1928. 
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On  December  31,  1927,  the  public  debt  stood  at  $12,841,2%,  whil 
annual  charges  to  public  debt  amounted  to  $785,305,  or  14.25  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  1927.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  colony  is  indebted  to 
the  Crown  Agents  to  the  amount  of  $6,528,000,  of  which  more  than  $5,600,000 
is  represented  by  advances  received  pending  the  raising  of  a  loan  to  finance 
the  Georgetown  city  improvement  and  other  schemes.  The  balance  of  $914,415 
consists  of  advances  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Crown  Agents  to  enable  the 
colony  to  meet  ordinary  current  commitments. 

The  total  cost  of  the  city  improvement  schemes  are  estimated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $6,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  another  $2,400,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  certain  coastal  drainage,  irrigation,  and  pure  water  supply  works. 
In  all  there  will  be  an  expenditure  of  over  $8,500,000  which  must  be  met  at  a 
future  date.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  meet  this  outlay  by  floating  a  loan  on 
a  5  per  cent  basis  with  a  sinking  fund  provision  of  1  per  cent,  which  will,  it  is 
estimated,  increase  the  public  debt  charges  to  approximately  $1,295,000,  equiva- 
lent to  23.5  per  cent  of  the  1927  expenditure. 

Customs  and  ad  valorem  duties  during  1927  fell  short  of  the  estimate  by 
$141,024,  specific  duties  by  $134,258,  while  bonded  warehouse  receipts,  export 
tax,  and  miscellaneous  revenue  were  $15,288  short  of  the  estimate.  In  fact,  the 
only  sources  of  revenue  which  were  in  excess  of  the  estimates  were  internal, 
post  office,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  sale  of  colony  lands,  and  colonial  trans- 
port.   These  exceeded  the  estimates  by  $62,206. 

It  is  expected  that  the  large  areas  which  have  been  improved  by  the  coastal 
drainage  and  irrigation  schemes  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  expan- 
sion of  agriculture  and  allied  industries,  and  normal  and  healthy  increases  in 
revenue  should  follow.  However,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  points  out  that  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  colony's  financial  position  cannot  await  such 
possibilities,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  examine  carefully  all  possible 
sources  of  revenue  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  modifications  having  for 
their  object  provision  of  a  more  stable  and  dependable  basis.  This,  it  is  stated, 
will  mean  a  change  in  the  prevailing  disproportion  between  indirect  and  direct 
taxation.  It  is  admitted  that  no  appreciable  increase  in  revenue  can  be  expected 
in  the  near  future,  regardless  of  any  reasonable  changes  that  may  be  made,  and 
consequently  the  strictest  economy  in  expenditure  must  be  exercised  for  some 
time  to  come. 


GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  BARLEY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  1,  1928. — The  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree, 
dated  September  27,  1928,  whereby  barley  originating  in  the  United  States  of 
America  with  the  exception  of  the  states  of  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Colorado  may  be  imported  only  if  an  examination  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  importer  has  established  the  harmlessness  of  the  barley  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. The  decree  provides  for  the  opening  of  testing  stations  at  Brake, 
Bremen,  Brernerhiaven,  Duisburg,  Emden,  Hamburg  and  Stettin.  These  stations 
will  issue  certificates  regarding  the  results  of  their  tests  on  the  barley.  The 
decree  comes  into  force  on  October  1,  1928,  and  expires  on  November  15,  1928, 
but  the  Government  has  the  authority  to  extend  or  rescind  the  decree  as 
necessity  dictates. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above  measures  have  been  adopted  as  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  unfavourable  experiences  in  the  feeding  of  United  States 
Federal  barley  to  hogs.    Canadian  barley  is  not  affected  by  these  regulations. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Guatemala — Natural  Resources  and  Exports 

Guatemala  is  exceedingly  rich  in  natural  resources,  both  agricultural  and 
mineral.  The  principal  crop  is  maize,  which  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  popu- 
lation; practically  the  whole  of  the  production  is  consumed  locally.  Coffee, 
however,  is  the  product  to  which  Guatemala  is  indebted  for  its  present  pros- 
perity, and  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  future.  In  the  year  1926,  about 
950,444  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  101.4  pounds)  were  exported — i.e.,  about 
48,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  estates  exceeds  1,500,  and 
the  total  number  of  trees  planted  approaches  half  a  billion.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  estates  are  owned  by  natives,  the  remainder  being  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — principally  Germans.  The  crop  is  usually  financed  by  the  local 
banks,  which  charge  interest  on  loans  at  about  10!  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
principal  foreign  buyers  maintain  offices  in  Guatemala  City  throughout  the 
year,  though  it  is  also  a  custom  for  agents  to  visit  the  country  during  the  buying 
season.  Purchases  may  also  be  made  by  correspondence,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  large  producers,  who  submit  samples  to  buyers  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  and  quote  price?  c.i.f.  to  any  desired  port.  Shipment  is  made 
in  jute  bags  of  150  pounds  net  weight.  The  principal  market  for  Guatemalan 
coffee  was  until  recently  the  United  States,  which  took  48  per  cent  of  the  crop 
in  1926.  Germany  took  35  and  Holland  11  per  cent;  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  other  European  countries.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  during  the  past 
two  years  a  decreasing  proportion  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
Europe  at  present  is  the  chief  market.  Present  quotations  for  good  washed 
Guatemalan  coffee  are  about  28  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  European  ports,  and  for 
forward  delivery  31  cents  c.i.f. 

Bananas  form  the  second  most  important  crop.  These  are  practically  all 
grown  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  business  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
firm,  which  controls  the  industry  from  the  growing  of  the  fruit  to  the  sale  to 
retailers.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  the  low-lying  lands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  also  suitable  for  banana  cultivation,  and  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  Government  for  concessions  for  the  construction  of  a  port  and  railway 
to  develop  the  traffic.  The  shipment  of  bananas  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  total  number  of  bunches  exported  during  the  year  1914 
being  2,816,100,  as  compared  with  5,561,066  during  1926.  The  whole  of  the 
exports  are  taken  by  the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  also  a  valuable  crop.  The  area  planted  is  about  27,000  acres,  and 
the  total  yield  is  about  120,000  tons.  The  greater  part  is  consumed  locally,  but 
there  is  always  a  balance  available  for  export,  and  this  has  recently  been  taken 
by  Germany.  During  the  past  six  years  annual  exports  of  sugar  have  averaged 
8,755  tons. 

Chicle,  the  raw  material  for  chewing  gum,  is  obtained  from  the  sapodilla 
tree,  and  is  collected  in  the  forests  by  contractors,  who  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  by  agents  of  the  buyers  in  the  United  States.  In  1926  the  exports  of 
chicle  amounted  to  22,433  quintals,  of  a  total  value  in  excess  of  $700,000. 

Hides  are  exported  to  a  certain  extent,  the  principal  market  being  found 
in  Germany.  These  hides  are  bought  direct  from  the  slaughter  houses  by  a 
limited  number  of  buyers,  and  are  shipped  abroad  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  obtained.    In  1926,  9,792  cniintals  of  hides  were  exported. 

*  The  first  report  of  this  series  dealing  in  general  terms  with  physical  features,  political 
history  and  commercial  facilities  was  published  in  No.  1289  (October  13). 
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Timber  (mahogany  and  cedar)  is  also  exported,  principally  to  the  United 
States. 

Among  other  natural  products  which  are  grown  for  either  local  use  or  export 
may  be  mentioned  rice  (6,400  acres),  wheat  (20,000  acres),  potatoes,  honey, 
cocoa,  and  beans. 

Deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they 
remain  practically  unworked  owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  country 
has  been  prospected  for  oil,  but  so  far  without  success,  although  bitumen  has 
been  discovered  in  the  district  of  Verapaz. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  Guatemala  have  hitherto  been  developed  on 
only  the  smallest  scale.  There  are  cotton  mills  near  Quetzaltenango,  a  few 
flour  mills,  breweries,  soap  and  candle  factories,  and  tobacco  is  manufactured 
locally.  Saddlery,  shoes,  pottery,  straw  hats,  bags,  and  baskets  are  made  by 
natives.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide  field  here  for  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  which  will  undoubtedly  enter  the  country  if  the  stable  conditions  at 
present  ruling  are  found  to  be  permanent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Guatemala  for  the  years  shown, 
together  with  the  destination  of  the  principal  items  for  1926: — 

1926  Destination 
935,2941 

23,353,948^ United  States,  48%;  Germany,  35%:  Holland  11% 
5,56 1,066  [  '  /0 

2,780,533  \  United  States,  100%. 
157,62  L) 

788,10oJ  Germany,  74%;  United  States,  10%  Honduras,  10%. 

717^885  [united  States,  100%. 
5,560,202[ 
278,010 \  United  States,  98%. 
21,216c 

424,320)  United  States,  100%. 
9,792[ 

195,892  J  Germany,  97%. 
20,559) 

123,356}  Germany,  84%;  England,  15%. 

306,000 


Coffee  .  .  quintals 

Bananas  bunches 
$ 

Sugar . .  quintals 


Chicle  . 
Lumber 
Gold.  . 
Hides  , 
Honey  , 


.quintals 
$ 

.  .ft.b.m. 
$ 

,  .ounces 

$ 

.quintals 
$ 

.quintals 


All  others 


1920 
942,055 
14,093,084 
2,179,942 
990,138 
214,074 
1,070,372 
8,111 
259,571 
9,020,233 
451,011 
320 
6,400 
19,927 
398,557 
4,057 
32,849 
800,923 


$    18,102,905  28,968,049 


Imports 


Guatemala  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  and  has  to  import  practically 
all  its  requirements  beyond  those  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Hence 
the  import  statistics  reflect  very  clearly  the  material  progress  of  the  country. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  values  of  imports  for  the  years  shown:  


1922 


1924 


Cotton  goods   $2,778,059  $  4,212,377 

Linen,  hemp  and  jute'   71,065  330,402 

Woollen  goods  ..   143,419  269,727 

Silk  goods  '   110.513  144.202 

Iron  and  steel   593,322  580.792 

Copper,  tin,  lead  and  alloys   24,375  118.923 

Machinery   477,428  598,396 

Railway  material   99,150  810.019 

Foodstuffs   462,493  814.686 

Flour,  wheat   619,419  777.188 

Beverages   351,229  392.423 

Timber  ,   2.835  134.002 

Wood  and  iron  goods   147,700  1.345.399 

Drugs  and  medicines   408,261  384.968 

Glass,  china  and  earthenware   199,900  249.210 

Leather  and  fur   100,694  181.198 

Paper,  stationery,  etc   277.059  348.865 

Petroleum  products   140.263  270.637 

Coal   5.015  9.166 

Sundries   1.425,758  2,576,136 

Total   $8,437,957  $14,548,716 


1926 

4,143.628 
423.254 
416.976 
445,442 

1.870,826 
92.803 
558,910 
602.997 

1.745.313 

1.386.781 
550.047 
110.528 

1.817.141 
477.090 
318.664 
236.927 
420.811 

1.939.646 
1.967 

3.524.427 

>  1,084. 178 
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Statistics  are  not  available  for  a  period  later  than  the  year  1926,  but  unoffi- 
cial reports  indicate  that  imports  are  still  increasing.  The  total  values  of  both 
exports  and  imports  for  1922-26  are  appended: — 


Imports  Exports 

1922                                                                         $  8,437,957  $11,646,414 

1923                                                                           10,840,781  14,725,331 

1924                                                                           14,548,716  24,457,279 

1925                                                                           18,557,493  29,654,301 

1926                                                                           21,084,178  28,968,049 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  sources  of  origin  of  imports: — 

1922                           1926  Increase 

Value           %           Value            %  Value  % 

United  States                    $5,315,560         63       $11,407,106         54  $  6,091.546  48 

Great  Britain                     1,279,304         15          2,687,387         13  1.408.083  11 

Germany                               959,928         11          2,577,058         12  1,617,130  13 

Other   countries    ..    ..        883,165         11          4,412,627         21  3,529.462  28 


$8,437,957       100       $21,084,178       100       $12,646,221  100 


It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  United  States  is  maintaining  her  lead, 
her  share  of  the  trade  is  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  total.  Germany's 
increase  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Germans  are  taking  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  coffee  industry,  and  naturally  purchase'  their  requirements  from  their 
own  country  wherever  possible.  The  notable  increase  in  the  imports  from 
"Other  countries"  is  attributable  to  imports  of  petroleum  products  from  Mexico, 
which  rose  from  about  $40,000  in  1922  to  $1,816,883  in  1926. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  very  soldem  shown  separately  in  the  statistics 
published  by  the  Guatemalan  Government.  The  following  statement,  however, 
gives  the  figures  according  to  Canadian  official  returns,  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing March  31:— 


1922    $  54,164 

1923    86,808 

1924    76,446 

1925    229.153 

1926    152,329 

1927    218,383 


Even  these  figures  are  below  the  real  values,  as  commodities  may  fre- 
quently be  found  in  Guatemala  of  Canadian  origin,  which  investigation  shows 
to  have  been  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

TEXTILES 

Textiles  form  the  largest  item  of  imports  into  Guatemala.  Their  variety 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  specify  each  item  in  detail,  but  the  principal 
imports  under  each  heading  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1926: — 


Cotton — ■ 

Piece  goods — 

Bleached   $  449.581 

Dyed   442,869 

Unbleached   345,771 

Stamped   243,289 

Woven  in  patterns   236,228 

Dyed  in  the  piece   331,467 

Drill   541,192 

Thread   634,043 

Yarn   114,201 

Blankets   88,751 

Blue  denim   68,030 

Shirts   74,500 

Sundries   593,706 


Total   $4,143,628 


Linen  and  jute — 

Thread   $  20.453 

Sacks,  empty   375.746 

Sundries  .  .  . .   27,055 


Total   $  423,254 
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textiles — Concluded 

Woollen  goods — 

Cashmeres   $  204,531 

Thread   41,220 

Manufactured  woollen  goods   17,22S 

Overcoats   10,116 

Shirts   7,892 

Blankets   5,348 

Sundries   130,641 


Total   $  416,976 

Silk,  etc.— 

Artificial  silk  tissues   $  250,568 

Silk  tissues   48,425 

Shawls   26,404 

Shirts   9,627 

Sundries   110,418 


Total   $  445,442 


Competition  in  textiles  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  exporters  who  desire  to 
enter  the'  market  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  conditions  on  the  ground  in 
order  to  meet  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  methods  adopted  in  connection 
with  importation  have  undergone  great  changes  during  the  past  few  years,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  cotton.  Prior  to  the  war,  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following,  the  business  was  conducted  by  a  number  of  influential  German  houses, 
who  imported  in  wholesale  quantities.  The  retail  trade  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Chinamen,  who  kept  small  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  purchased 
their  requirements  from  the  wholesalers.  In  course  of  time  these  Chinese  houses 
began  importing  on  their  own  account,  and  as  their  commercial  standards  were 
considered  exceptionally  high,  capital  and  credit  were  readily  obtainable  for 
their  operations.  This  new  factor  had  a  serious  effect  on  a  number  of  the  large 
German  houses,  and  some  of  them  have  abandoned  the  trade. 

During  the  past  seven  years  there  has  been  an  influx  of  Syrians  and  Turks, 
who  are'  very  active  tradesmen.  This  competition  has  in  turn  influenced  the 
Chinese  trade  considerably,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptional  Chinese  merchant 
who  is  able  to  compete  at  the  present  time.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  Syrian  houses  can  be  recommended  as  credit  risks, 
although  possibly  one  or  two  are  of  fair  standing. 

The  method  of  purchasing  cotton  goods  varies.  In  the  first  place,  large 
foreign  manufacturers  are  represented  by  local  agents,  who  sell  to  the  firms 
referred  to  above.  In  addition,  a  number  of  German  firms  deal  direct  with 
manufacturers,  getting  in  touch  with  them  by  taking  trips  to  Europe.  The 
Syrian  adopts  a  more  economical  method,  purchasing  through  relatives  in 
Europe  who  keep  in  touch  with  local  conditions. 

GOODS  IN  DEMAND 

Up  to  eight  years  ago  the  Indian  purchased  what  were  known  as  Indianas 
— cheap  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States,  costing  about  8  cents  a  yard. 
More  recently  the  preference  has  been  for  ginghams,  which  are'  more  expensive, 
but  have  greater  wearing  qualities;  patterns  in  square  designs  are  popular. 
There  is  also  a  large  sale  for  cotton  and  artificial  silk  mixtures,  containing  from 
12  to  50  per  cent  of  the  latter;  these  are  popular  among  the  servant  classes, 
and  are  usually  supplied  in  bright  colours  with  figured  designs;  the  f.o.b.  price 
of  these  is  about  22  cents  per  yard,  36  inches  wide. 

Imports  of  Nottingham  lace  have  declined  to  probably  5  per  cent  of  their 
former  value,  and  their  place  has  been  largely  taken  by  Swiss  embroidery  of 
the  cheaper  grades. 
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A  coarse  cotton  cloth  known  as  "  manta  cruda  and  used  for  the  clothing 
of  the  native  Indian,  comes  from  the  United  States;  Japanese  competition  has, 
however,  recently  made  itself  felt,  and  it  appears  that  the  trade  is  gradually 
passing  to  the  latter  country.  Japan  also  exports  drills  of  low  quality,  and 
spinning  thread,  which  is  used  by  the  Indian  in  making  his  own  cloth. 

The  demand  for  woollen  goods  is  naturally  less  than  that  for  cotton,  as 
the  Guatemalan  climate  renders  warm  clothing  unnecessary  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  cashmeres  is 
declining,  except  among  the  foreigners  and  the  upper-class  natives.  The  cheaper 
qualities,  for  the  upper  working  and  middle  classes,  come  from  Belgium  and 
Italy.  The  prices  of  English  materials  are  usually  considered  too  high.  For 
the  Indian  and  lower-class  native,  considerable  quantities  of  imitation  cotton 
cashmeres  are  imported,  also  from  Belgium  and  Italy.  A  quantity  of  denim 
and  khaki  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  is  used  for  the  army  and 
police  forces. 

The  silk  and  fancy  goods  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Syrians 
and  Turks,  who  make  a  special  study  of  the  market  and  import  all  the  latest 
novelties  as  soon  as  they  are  obtainable.  It  should  be  noted  that  silk  goods 
are  usually  imported  by  parcel  post,  on  account  of  the  quicker  delivery  thus 
obtained. 

It  would  appear  that  the  market  for  textiles  is  well  worth  examination  by 
Canadian  manufacturers.  The  best  method  of  approach,  in  view  of  the  keen 
competition,  appears  to  be  by  means  of  the  personal  visit  of  an  experienced 
representative.  If  conditions  were  found  to  be  favourable,  an  agent  should  be 
appointed,  who  should  be  kept,  constantly  supplied  with  samples  of  the  latest 
patterns  and  designs,  together  with  catalogues  and  price  lists.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  opportunities  for  Canada  appear  to  be  in  cotton  drills,  piece  goods, 
and  in  artificial  silk  goods. 

NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FLOUR  PRODUCTION 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1928. — During  1927  the  production  of  flour  in 
Argentina  amounted  to  1,294,291  tons.  Of  the  336  registered  mills  of  the  republic, 
187  were  in  operation,  receiving  during  the  twelve  months  under  review 
1,844,680  tons  of  wheat.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  produced,  1,124,641 
tons  were  consumed  within  the  country  and  169,650  tons  were  exported,  prin- 
cipally to  Brazil  and  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  year  under  review  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour  above  that  of  1915  amounting 
to  360,000  tons,  caused  not  only  by  the  growth  in  population,  but  also  by  an 
increased  per  capita  demand.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  flour  per 
head  has  been  as  follows:  1916-20,  97.1  kilograms;  1921-25,  93.1  kilograms; 
1926-27,  102.1  kilograms.   Present  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  1915. 

During  recent  years  Brazil  has  received  almost  50  per  cent  of  exported  flour, 
the  first  six  months  of  1928  slightly  exceeding  past  purchases.  Flour  sent  to 
Brazil  in  1927  totalled  91,000  tons,  a  figure  which  was  only  exceeded  during  the 
years  1918  and  1919,  when  this  South  American  republic  took  119,000  and 
174,000  tons  respectively. 

Brazil  is  slowly  increasing  her  area  under  wheat,  and  although  her  milling 
industry  is  protected  by  high  duties  and  is  efficient  and  backed  by  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  on  a  considerable  scale.  There  was, 
however,  a  diminution  in  total  imports  of  flour  last  year,  although  imports 
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from  Argentina  have  increased  appreciably.  Practically  the  whole  of  Brazil's 
wheat  imports  for  the  milling  industry  come  from  Argentina.  Statistics  indicate 
that  Brazil  will  remain  an  expanding  market  for  Argentina  flour  as  Brazilian 
mills,  the  most  important  of  which  are  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete in  other  localities,  especially  that  of  Southern  Brazil. 

Although  the  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  milling  industry  does  not  depend 
on  export  trade,  millers  are  determined  to  extend  their  foreign  markets  as  far 
as  possible.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  production  and  exportation 
of  flour  since  1915: — 

Production  Exportation 


Tons  Tons 

1915                                                                                   937,770  110,049 

1916                                                                                      993,530  144/290 

1917                                                                                   938,747  112,465 

1918    1,081,269  176.445 

1919    1,071,863  328  J  07 

1920                                                                                   930,569  179,948 

1921                                                                                    951,731  63,527 

1922                                                                                    912,887  113.536 

1923                                                                                   936.266  82,086 

1924    1,196,063  174,538 

1925    1,155,200  137.350 

1926    1,163,750  142,177 

1927    1.294,291  169.650 


Last  year's  production  according  to  geographical  areas  was  as  follows 

Tons 

Federal  Capital   360,997 

Province  of — ■ 

Buenos  Aires   223,753 

Santa  Fe   295.389 

Cordoba   249,716 

Entre  Eios   98,910 

Territory  of  La  Pampa   19;432 

Others   46,094 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

The  Argentine  Government  has  finally  presented  to  Congress  a  law  covering 
the  erection  of  grain  elevators  in  the  republic,  the  grading  of  cereals,  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  quantity  and  grade  for  grain  received  at  the  Govern- 
ment's deposits.  However,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  bill  will  be  passed  by 
Congress  until  the  new  Government  comes  into  power  in  October.  The  measure 
may  then  be  completely  revised  and  presented  to  Congress  in  a  new  form. 

ROADS 

A  delegation  from  the  Argentine  Agrarian  Federation,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Rosario,  has  petitioned  the  President  for  the  immediate  adoption,  and 
action  thereon  by  the  Government,  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  of  the  country.  Argentina,  like  all  other  South  American  countries, 
is  far  behind  its  requirements  in  highways.  First-class  roads  of  concrete 
foundation  are  practically  unknown  in  country  districts.  The  people  are  fully 
alive  to  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  good  roads  and  realize  that  the  lack 
of  them  is  a  bar  to  progress.  While  little  is  being  done  at  present,  it  can  be 
felt  that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  wide  movement  towards  the  general 
improvement  of  rural  highways. 

RAILWAYS 

New  and  luxuriously  appointed  Pullman  cars,  manufactured  by  an  English 
firm,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Pacific  Railway.   The  dimensions 
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which  follow  will  give  an  idea  of  the  stock  required  for  a  broad-gauge  rail- 
way:-— 


The  Buenos  Aires  Pacific  Railway  has  2,652  miles  of  roadbed  in  operation, 
gauge  5  feet  6  inches,  and  its  rolling  stock  consists  of  578  locomotives,  11,062 
passenger  coaches,  410  express  or  baggage  cars,  8,942  freight  cars,  and  209 
service  vehicles.    Details  of  the  equipment  of  other  railways  follow: — 

Argentine  North  Eastern  Railway. — 753  miles  open,  gauge  4  feet  8i  inches, 
65  locomotives,  71  passenger  coaches,  brake  and  service  stock,  1,116  freight 
cars  and  service  stock,  2  ferry  boats. 

Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway. — 4,720  miles  open,  gauge  5  feet  6 
inches,  638  locomotives,  1,304  passenger  coaches,  14,498  freight  cars,  1,135 
service  vehicles,  5  steamships. 

Buenos  Aires  Midland  Railway. — 322  miles  open,  gauge  1  metre,  39  loco- 
motives, 34  passenger  coaches,  820  freight  cars,  25  brake  vans. 

Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway. — 1,882  miles  open,  gauge  5  feet  6  inches, 
346  locomotives,  501  passenger  coaches  (including  131  electric  coaches),  7,699 
freight  cars,  396  service  vehicles. 

Central  Argentine  Railway. — 3,305  miles  open,  gauge  5  feet  6  inches,  695 
locomotives,  936  passenger  coaches,  17,041  freight  cars,  1,117  service  stock. 

Cordoba  Central  Railway. — 1,202  miles  open,  gauge  1  metre,  298  locomo- 
tives, 335  passenger  coaches,  6,414  freight  cars,  263  service  vehicles. 

Entre  Rios  Railway. — 728  miles  open,  gauge  4  feet  8J  inches,  90  locomo- 
tives, 123  passenger  coaches,  2,150  freight  cars,  3  ferry  boats. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  material  should  have  as  a  reference 
book  "  The  Universal  Directory  of  Railway  Officials  published  annually  by 
The  Directory  Publishing  Company  Limited,  33  Tothill  street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.I,  England;  price  20s.  net.  This  directory  contains  the  names 
of  the  officials,  the  addresses  of  the  head  offices,  the  mileages  and  rolling  stock 
of  every  important  railway  in  the  world. 


The  live  stock  show  held  annually  by  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  at 
Palermo  grounds,  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  the  event  of  this  month;  in  fact  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  it  is  always  the  event  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  a  comparison  between  the  present  exhibition  and  that  of  1925, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended: — 


Length  over  body  

Length  over  buffers  

Width  over  body  sheeting  

Width  over  mouldings  

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  roof  .  . 

Bogie  wheelbase  

Centres  of  bogies  

Buffer  height  from  rail  (unloaded) 

Seating  capacity  

Diameter  of  wheels  

Diameter  of  journals  , 

Length  of  journals  


81'  0  " 

82'  4  " 

10'  1\" 

10'  8  * 

13'  7|" 

9'  0  " 

59'  4  " 

3'  6  " 
45 


LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 


1928 


1925 


Live  Stock — 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs  . 


1,202 
1,090 
425 


1,485 
885 
340 


CattL 


Shorthorn  .... 
Hereford  . .  . .  , 
Aberdeen  Angus 
Milking  breeds  . 


700 
212 
195 
95 


1,005 
214 
174 
92 
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Sheep — 

1928 

1925 

  271 

225 

  25 

13 

3 

a 

"Down"  breeds 

105 

108 

Romnoy  JMtirsli 

248 

120 

438 

405 

Border  Leicester 

6 

Pigs— 

  265 

147 

  119 

146 

  24 

42 

2 

  3 

3 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

A  firm  of  Argentine  bankers  have  issued  the  following  statement  giving  an 
estimate  of  Argentina's  balance  of  payments  between  October  1,  1926,  and 
September  30,  1927,  which  shows  a  favourable  balance  of  13,000,000  gold  pesos. 
(One  gold  peso  is  worth  approximately  96  Canadian  cents.) 


Assets —  Gold  Pesos 

Exports   960,950,000 

Foreign  loans   127,000,000 

New  capital   30,000,000 

Bonds  sold  abroad   3,000,000 

Visitors'  outlays   6,000,000 

French  convention  interest   950,000 

Accounts  in  foreign  currencies   2,400,000 


1,130,300,000 

Liabilities — 

Imports,  goods   816,580,000 

Imports,  gold   35,810,000 

Railway  dividends   78,000,000 

Public  debt  service   58,000,000 

Foreign  capital  profits   35,000,000 

Service,  cedulas   7,500,000 

Foreign  residents'  remittances   37,000,000 

Bonds  imported   10,400,000 

Outlays  of  Argentine  travellers   28,000,000 

Bank  credits   11,200,000 


1,117,490,000 

SOME  ASPECTS   OF  THE  ITALIAN  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  24,  1928. — The  movement  of  reorganization  which  now 
is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  Italian  economic  life  has  continued  its  gradual 
progress  during  the  past  months.  The  annual  reports  of  the  large  commercial 
concerns  and  leading  banks  reflect  the  confident  opinion  that  Italian  business 
activities  are  slowly  but  surely  emerging  from  the  inevitable  difficulties  which 
always  accompany  currency  stabilization — the  depreciation  of  stocks,  the  dis- 
parity between  production  costs  and  prices,  the  consequent  depression  of  the 
home  market.  The  rhythm  of  business,  after  the  considerable  depression  wit- 
nessed in  the  second  half  of  1927  and  the  first  months  of  the  current  year,  has 
been  somewhat  accelerated.  The  impression  prevalent  in  business  circles  that 
things  are  mending  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  for  unemployment,  bankruptcies, 
and  protested  bills.  During  the  month  of  June  the  number  of  ordinary  bank- 
ruptcies was  placed  at  946  as  compared  with  1,015  in  the  previous  month. 
Protested  bills  amounted  to  66,112  in  June  as  against  66,188  in  May.  In  this 
field  a  tendency  towards  diminution  was  witnessed  during  the  past  months. 
Unemployment  figures  showed  a  constant  decline  from  January  to  June,  the 
totals  of  persons  unoccupied  ranging  for  these  months  from  439,211  to  413,383, 
411,785,  356,795,  306,629,  and  247,021  respectively. 
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INDUSTRIES 

In  the  industrial  field  there  are  no  changes  worthy  of  note.  In  some  indus- 
tries the  outlook  is  not  particularly  hopeful,  while  in  others  there  are  signs  of 
a  distinct  revival  and  increased  activity.  Conditions  in  the  silk  industry  are 
satisfactory.  The  artificial  silk  trade  is  particularly  active.  The  spinning 
section  of  the  cotton  trade  is  busy  and  a  revival  is  noted  in  the  export  of  cotton 
goods.  The  wool  industry  reports  fairly  satisfactory  conditions,  more  especially 
in  worsteds,  but  the  market  for  woollen  fabrics  is  still  depressed.  The  felt  hat 
industry  is  working  at  high  pressure,  the  home  market  steadily  growing,  and 
the  export  trade  enjoying  an  increased  activity,  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff 
walls  built  up  in  many  countries.  The  chemical  industries  working  to  meet 
agricultural  requirements  are  active,  while  in  the  other  branches  there  is  nothing 
special  to  note.  The  mining,  steel,  and  metal  trades  are  working  on  a  reduced 
scale.  Activity  in  the  engineering  trade  has  increased,  more  especially  in  the 
shops  specializing  in  railway  rolling  stock  and  the  minor  industries  connected 
therewith.  Automobile  factories  are  doing  an  increased  business.  The  tanning 
and  shoe  shops  are  enjoying  improved  conditions.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  situation 
is  viewed  with  optimism  by  the  business  world. 

AGRIC  ULTTTRE 

The  persistent  drought  and  exceptional  heat  of  the  months  of  July  and 
August  have  somewhat  damaged  various  crops.  According  to  the  Banca 
Nazionale  di  Agricoltura,  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  were  especially 
felt  by  feedstuffs  in  general  and  maize,  potato,  bean,  and  vegetable  crops.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  yield  of  wheat  will,  it  is  estimated,  reach  68,000,000 
quintals  (1  quintal  =  220  pounds).  The  rice  crop  is  satisfactory.  On  the 
whole,  the  situation  is  better  this  year  than  in  1927,  due  to  the  large  areas  of 
irrigated  land. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  Italian  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1927:— 

Imports 

Six  Months  ended  June  30 

+ Increase 

Month  1928  1927  -Decrease 

(Millions  of  Lire) 

2.048.3  -  488.2 
1.962.7  -  254.6 
2,162.7  -  344.3 
1.919.9           +  2.5 

1.824.4  +  147.1 
1.887.7  +  236.7 


11,805.7  —  700.8 


1.177.6  -  145.3 

1.340.9  -  134.6 

1.430.3  -  260.5 

1.331.4  -  258.5 
1.279.0  -  174.7 
1.430.4  -  18.3 


7.989.6  —  991.9 


11.805.7  -  700.8 

7,989.6  -  991.9 


19,795.3  -1,692.7 


January   1,560 . 1 

February   1,708 . 1 

March   1.818.4 

April   1,922.4 

May   1,971.5 

June   2,124.4 

Total   11,104.9 

Exports 

January   1,032.3 

February   1,206.3 

March   1,169.8 

April   1.072.9 

May   1404.3 

June  •  M12.1 

Total   6,997.7 

Summary 

Imports   11.104.9 

Exports   6,997.7 

Total  •  18,102.6 
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It  appears  at  first  sight  that  Italy's  foreign  commerce  (imports  and  exports 
combined)  decreased  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1927  by  1,692,700,000  lire,  or  7.55  per  cent, 
and  that  her  unfavourable  trade  balance  had  a  further  decline  of  291,100,000 
lire.  Calculated  in  gold  lire  these  results  are,  however,  somewhat  modified,  and 
the  decline  is  changed  to  an  increase  of  26,700,000  gold  lire,  or  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  97,989,000  paper  lire.    For  comparative  purposes  a  table  is 

appended: —                     Six  Months  ended  June  30  Six  Months  ended  June  30 

+ Increase  + Increase 

1928             1927         -Decrease  1928           1927  -Decrease 

(In  Millions  of  Lire)  (In  Millions  of  Lire) 

Paper  Gold 

Imports                    11,104.9       11,805.7       -   700.8  3,038.8       2,938.4  +100.4 

Exports                     6,997.7         7,989.6       -   991.9  1,914.9       1,988.6       -  73.7 

Total   18,102.6       19,795.3       -1,692.7       4,953.7       4,927.0       +  26.7 

In  gold  lire  Italy's  unfavourable  trade  balance  stood  at  949,800,000  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  1927,  as  against  1,123,900,000  for  the  same  months 
this  year— an  increase  of  174,100,000  gold  lire.  The  most  noticeable  increase 
in  imports  was  accounted  for  by  wheat,  and  raw  material  for  industrial  use. 

Italian  imports  and  exports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1928,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  showed  increases  and  decrease- 
iis  follows,  this  comparison  being  based  on  paper  lire: — 

Country 

Austria  .  

Czechoslovakia  

France   

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Jugoslavia  

Russia  

Spain  

Switzerland  

British  India  

British  South  Africa  

Egypt  

Argentina  

Canada   

United  States  


+  Percentage  Increase 

—  Percentage  D 

ecrease 

Imports 

Exports 

+  23.27 

-  12.44 

+  4.12 

+  22.90 

+  8.00 

+  11.20 

-  10.85 

-  16.54 

-  17.72 

-  15.73 

-  27.40 

-  13.12 

-  72.62 

+  112.36 

+  36.49 

-  23.71 

-  14.57 

-  25.24 

-  7.18 

+  2.11 

+  22.31 

-  16.33 

+  20.57 

+  23.67 

+  53.32 

+  14.77 

-  7.57 

-  8.71 

-  11.87 

-  11.71 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  data  for  June',  1928,  in  regard  to  Canada's  trade  with  Italy  are  not  yet 
available.  The  Italian  statistics  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  1928.  place 
Canadian  exports  to  and  imports  from  Italy  at  315,718,876  and  17,254,417  lire 
respectively  as  against  330,395,839  and  18,824,053  lire  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  thus  showing  a  decrease'  of  14,676,963  lire  for  exports  and 
of  1,569,636  lire  for  imports.  Here  again  the  figures  in  paper  lire  are  mislead- 
ing, due  to  the  difference  in  the  exchange'  value  of  the  lira  during  the  two  periods 
under  consideration.  If  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  from  and  exports  to 
Italy  is  converted  into  dollars,  the  position  is  as  indicated  in  the  following 


table:  — 

In  Lire 

Exports             Imports  Trade  Balance 

1928                                             315.718.876          17.254.417  +298.464.459 

1927                                              350.395.839          18.824,053  +311.571.7S6 


Diff   -4.676,963  -1,569,636 

In  Dollars 

Exports  Imports  Trade  Balance 

1928    16.616.782  908.127  +  15.708.655 

1927    15.367.248  875.537  +  14.481.711 


Diff   +1.249,534  +  32.590 
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Canada's  exports  to  Italy  for  the  first  five'  months  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  1927  were  augmented  by  $1,249,534,  and 
imports  by  $32,590,  while  the  Dominion's  favourable  trade  balance  passed  for 
the  same  period  of  1927  from  $14,491,711  to  $15,708,655  for  the  five  months 
ended  May  31  this  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  Canadian  products  exported  to 
Italy  in  the  course  of  the  two  periods  in  this  report,  and  the  increases  and 
declines  in  the  Dominion's  various  lines  of  export  to  Italy: — 

Five  Months  ended  May  31 


Product 

-{-Increase 

Unit 

1928 

1927 

—  Decrease 

Codfish  

25,178 

36,337 

-  1,159 

Salmon,  canned  

14,126 

19,175 

-  5,049 

Wheat  

.metric  tons 

269,274 

195,395 

+  73,879 

3,532 

-  3,532 

Farm  implements  and  machinery. 

.   .  .quintals 

912 

-  912 

3,360 

9,611 

-  6,251 

Wood  manufactured,  including  lumber 

metric  tons 

285 

-  285 

2,044 

-  2,044 

Medicinal  plants  

15 

-  15 

27 

-  27 

30.455 

26,168 

+  4,287 

2,320  . 

+  2,320 

The  appreciable  increase  of  73,879  metric  tons  is  noticed  in  the  Dominion's 
sales  of  wheat  to  the  Italian  trade  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  Imports  of  canned  salmon  were 
less  by  5,049  quintals,  due  no  doubt  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  marking 
regulations.  While  the  Italian  statistics  show  that  there  were  no  rubber  shoes 
and  boots  imported  from  Canada  into  Italy  during  the  five  months  ended  May 
31,  1927,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  2,320  pairs  were  sent  to  this  market  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  current  year. 

Although  decreases  are  foreseen  in  some  commodities,  it  is  estimated  that 
Canada's  total  exports  to  Italy  will  attain  this  year  a  higher  figure  than  in  1927. 
Moreover,  some  new  lines  have  been  introduced  to  this  market  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  these  will  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  total.  Among 
these  new  lines  are  furs,  radio  sets,  gramophone  records,  gramophone  motors 
and  parts,  patent  leather,  lumber,  ladies'  moccasins,  grinding  wheels,  wooden- 
ware,  lawn  sprayers,  etc. 

IMPORTS   OF   CEREALS   INTO  ITALY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  26,  1928. — The  figures  for  Italy's  imports  of  cereals  from 
abroad  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  are  now  at  hand,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  brief  survey  of  this  important  trade,  useful  comparisons  with 
statistics  for  the  preceding  year  being  possible. 

Details  with  respect  to  cereals  imported  into  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  two  . 
periods  above  indicated  are  given  hereunder: — 

Year  ended  Year  ended  + Increase 
June  30,  1928    June  30,  1927  -Decrease 


(In  Metric  Tons) 

Wheat                                                    2,494,632  2,326.862  +167,770 

Maize                                                        716,853  377,456  +339,397 

Oats                                                           92,250  111.818  -  19,568 

Rye  •                                    18,565  1.605  +  16,960 

Beans                                                         11.260  3.425  +  7,835 

Barley                                                         3.242  4,702  -  1,460 

Others                                                          1.946  2.460  —  514 


Total   3,338,748  2.828,328  +510,420 
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Wheat. — Wheat  was  by  far  the  largest  item  of  importation.  The  increase 
in  last  year's  imports  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  wheat  yield  of  1927 
was  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  year's  crop  is  placed  at  6,800,000 
metric  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Italy  will  have  to  import  around  1,800,000 
metric,  tons  of  wheat,  or  nearly  700,000  metric  tons  less  than  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927. 

Of  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  Italy's  requirements  of  wheat  from  abroad, 
North  America  stood  first,  Canada  having  a  good  share.  The  other  principal 
countries  which  export  wheat  to  Italy  are:  Argentina,  Australia,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Morocco.  Argentina's  exports  of  wheat  to  Italy  showed  a  decided 
increase  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  North  America  also  enjoyed  quite  an  important  increase.  The  figures 
in  the  following  table  indicate  the  importance  of  the  contribution  of  the  above 
countries  to  Italian  imports  of  wheat: — 

Year  ended  Year  ended  + Increase 
June  30,  1928    June  30,  1927  —Decrease 


(In  Metric  Tons) 

North  America                                     1,497,762  1,311,345  +186,417 

Argentina                                                 689,926  353.600  +336,326 

Australia                                                  258,993  322^81  -  63.488 

Russia                                                        14,953  278,852  -263.899 

Germany                                                      1,821  9.927  -  8,646 

Morocco   1,105  —  1,105 

Others                                                     31,717  49,552  -  17,838 


Total   2,494,632  2,326,862  +167,770 


Maize. — Imports  of  maize  also  were  considerable.  The  Italian  maize  crop 
having  suffered  this  season  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  is  expected 
that  imports  of  this  grain  will  be  greater  than  last  year.  This  product  is  largely 
used  in  Italy  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs. 

The  following,  in  order  of  importance,  were  the  chief  suppliers  of  Italian 
requirements  of  maize:  Argentina,  countries  of  the  Danube  valley,  India,  and 
Russia.  India  was  a  new  source  of  supply,  which  will  very  likely  increase  in 
importance. 

Oats. — Italian  imports  of  oats  are  principally  from  Argentina,  the  Danube 
valley,  Tunisia,  and  North  America.  A  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
this  product  is  expected  this  year,  owing  to  the  poor  crop  in  Italy  caused  by  the 
drought. 

Rye. — The  Soviet  Republic  is  the  chief  supplier  of  rye  imported  into  Italy. 
This  produce  comes  chiefly  to  be  transported  to  Central  Europe,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  through  the  port  of  Trieste.  Bread  made 
of  rye  flour  forms  a  food  of  great  importance  for  those  populations,  in  contrast 
to  Italy,  where  rye  flour  is  little  used. 

Beans. — The  increase  in  the  Italian  imports  of  beans  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  stood  at  7,835  metric  tons. 
The  main  source  of  supply  is  the  Danube  valley. 

Barley. — Imports  of  this  product  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  presented 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  1927. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN   SHOE  SHANKS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  3,  1928. — There  is  no  factory  manufacturing  wooden 
shoe  shanks  in  Italy,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  and  all 
domestic  requirements  are  imported  from  abroad.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry 
has  developed  rapidly  in  Italy  since  the  war.  Practically  the  whole  demand 
for  footwear  requirements,  except  in  certain  high-class  shoes,  is  satisfied  locally. 
The  export  trade  in  this  line  is  fair. 
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Supplies  of  wooden  shoe  shanks  come  from  Canada,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  While  the  German  product  is  of  a  superior  quality,  the 
United  States  or  Canadian  product  is  always  preferred.  Attention  is  directed 
to  a  trade  inquiry  published  on  page  581  of  the  present  number  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  on  behalf  of  a  firm  who  require  about  15,000,000 
pieces  a  year.  This  firm  have  never  dealt  in  the  Canadian  product.  The  Con- 
tinental shoe  shank  is  the  ordinary  curved  shoe  shank  which  is  exclusively  used 
for  low-heeled  boots  and  shoes.  The  Canadian  shoe  shank  which  is  now  used 
in  Italy  is  the  curved  and  extra-curved  shank. 

In  view  of  the  growth  of  the  European  shoe  industry,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  shoe  shanks  should  increase  their  market  here,  as  in  both  the  north 
and  the  south  the  Canadian  article  is  highly  praised.  The  metal  shoe  shank 
seems  to  be  much  too  expensive  for  this  market,  and  so  far  as  this  office  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  excites  little  interest. 

BOLIVIA  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

[Unless  otherwise  specified  values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  dollars.] 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1928. — Bolivia  imports  annually  merchandise, 
chiefly  manufactured,  to  the  value  of  $25,000,000.  While  the  market  is  not 
large,  it  is  growing,  and  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  other  South 
Pacific  and  Andean  countries.  There  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  a  small  list  of  British  merchants  of  La  Paz  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 

Bolivia  is  an  inland  country  surrounded  by  five  neighbours.  It  can  be 
reached  by  the  following  routes:  via  the  port  of  Mollendo,  Peru;  via  the  ports 
of  Arica  or  Antofagasta,  Chile;  and  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz  by  rail  through 
northern  Argentina.  One  may  also  approach  Bolivia  from  the  north  via  the 
Amazon  river  and  from  the  south  via  the  river  Paraguay.  There  are  good 
narrow-gauge  state  railways  from  Arica  and  from  Antofagasta  to  La  Paz.  The 
journey  in  from  Arica,  of  278  miles,  takes  twenty  hours;  the  down  journey, 
seventeen  hours.  The  journey  from  Antofagasta,  of  722  miles,  takes  fifty-four 
hours.  The  trip  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz,  which  is  394  miles,  including  the 
crossing  of  lake  Titicaca  by  steamer,  the  highest  large  lake  in  the  world,  occu- 
pies thirty-five  hours.  The  Bolivian  portion  of  this  line  extends  only  from 
Guaqui  to  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  54  miles.  This  road,  which  is  British  owned, 
comes  under  the  management  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  the  South  American 
offices  of  which  are  at  Lima.  The  other  two  lines  within  Bolivian  territory  are 
owned  by  the  Bolivian  Government.  The  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  is  made 
over  the  Cental  Argentine  Railway  to  Tucuman  and  the  Central  Northern  to 
the  frontier  at  La  Quiaca.  At  the  Bolivian  frontier  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
is  made  on  the  Bolivian  Railway  Company's  line.  The  distance  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  La  Paz  by  rail  is  1,163  miles. 

The  republic  has  an  area  of  708,000  square  miles,  which  is  divided  into 
three  physical  zones:  the  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  elevated 
plateau  of  the  Andes  with  an  average  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  and  the  tropical 
section  which  stretches  northeast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  and  south- 
east to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river  Paraguay.  The  elevated  plateau  is 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  and  here  dwell  80  per  cent  of  the 
2,800,000  inhabitants.  The  western  and  eastern  sections  at  sea  level  are  very 
warm,  whereas  the  mean  temperature  of  the  plateau  is  about  50°  F.  The  air 
is  very  rarified  and  the  nights  are  quite  cool. 
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There  are  three  river  systems:  that  of  the  plateau  itself,  the  principal  rivers 
of  which  flow  north  into  lake  Titicaca,  an  inland  fresh  water  sea  at  an  altitude 
of  12,500  feet  and  over  5,500  square  miles  in  area.  The  second  system  oi  rivere 
has  its  origin  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  flows  northeast  to  finally 
form  the  Mamore  and  the  Madeira,  which  in  turn  join  the  Amazon.  The  third 
system,  also  originating  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  makes  its  way  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  join  the  Paraguay  river  and  later  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  consists  of  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents, 
who  are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote.  The  president  nominates  his 
cabinet,  which  is  composed  of  six  ministers  who  hold  the  following  portfolios: 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship;  Finance  and  Industry;  Interior  and  Justice; 
Public  Works  and  Communications;  War  and  Colonization;  Public  Instruction 
and  Agriculture.  There  are  two  legislative  assemblies:  Congress  with  sixteen 
senators  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  seventy-five  members.  On  August 
6  of  each  year,  at  La  Paz,  the  president  delivers  his  message  and  budget  pro- 
posals to  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  republic  is  held  at  Sucre;  there  are  seven  judges 
appointed  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes,  the  natives  speaking  Quechua  and  Almaraa. 

CHIEF  CITIES 

La  Paz,  the  capital,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  natural  basin  3  miles  wide  and  1,500  feet  in  depth.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  118,000,  of  whom  about  200  are  British  and  American 
citizens.  The  National  Palace,  the  Congress  building,  and  the  Cathedral  face 
on  the  Plaza  Murillo,  which  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees  and  flower- 
beds and  is  the  centre  of  the  city's  life.  The  most  important  business  streets 
radiate  from  this  park. 

An  attractive  place  is  the  unique  public  market,  where  innumerable  stalls 
are  occupied  by  Indians  clad  in  brilliantly  multi-coloured  shawls  and  ponchos. 
Hand-woven  rugs,  blankets,  and  other  apparel,  all  in  gay  colours,  together  with 
beautiful  alpaca  and  vicuna  rugs,  are  displayed  for  sale. 

A  Canadian  company  supplies  electric  power  for  lighting,  heating  and  power 
purposes,  and  for  the  tramways. 

Sucre,  the  seat  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  University,  is  located  318  miles 
southeast  of  La  Paz  and  has  a  population  of  32,000.  The  railway  line,  which  is 
gradually  being  extended,  only  goes  two-thirds  of  the  distance  at  present,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  trip  being  made  over  a  good  road  by  automobile.  The 
altitude  of  this  neighbourhood  is  18,500  feet.  The  climate  is  mild  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  61°  F. 

Cochabamba,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  is  the  second 
city  of  importance  and  has  a  population  of  35,000.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  agricultural  district  and  has  several  fine  buildings,  including  the  Govern- 
ment Palace,  the  Law  Courts,  the  University,  and  the  Cathedral. 

Oruro,  a  town  with  a  population  of  30,000.  is  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  country.  Here  are  located  large  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  wolfram 
mines.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  railway  line  between  La  Paz  and  Antofagasta 
at  an  altitude  of  11,082  feet.  The  temperature  is  cool  in  the  daytime  and  cold 
at  night. 

Potosi,  with  its  present  population  of  35,000,  has  been  famous  since  the 
sixteenth  century  for  its  silver  mines.  It  is  12,120  feet  above  sea  level  and  has 
many  fine  buildings,  including  the  Mint,  the  Government  and  Municipal  Palaces, 
and  several  churches. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES 

The  country  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth  from  its  mines,  from 
which  are  extracted  tin,  gold,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  oil.  Bolivia 
is  the'  second  tin-producing  country  in  the  world. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  Bolivia,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao  and  cocoa, 
cotton,  vanilla,  and  rubber  are  produced.  There  are  large  forests  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  but  the  hardness  of  the  woods,  their  heavy  specific  gravity, 
and  the  lack  of  means  of  transportation  impede  the  industry.  In  many  cases 
the  Bolivian  tropical  hardwoods  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Brazil. 

BOLIVIAN  LIVE  STOCK 

Bolivian  live  stock  estimates  show  that  there  are  in  the  republic  the  follow- 
ing: 1,000,000  cattle,  1,000,000  sheep,  250,000  goats,  92,000  pigs,  232,000  llamas, 
92,000  donkeys,  64,000  horses,  56,000  alpacas,  and  17,000  mules. 


USE  OF  STRAW  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  25,  1928. — One  of  the  smallest  though  healthiest 
industries  in  the  Netherlands  is  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  from  straw.  Out 
of  the  annual  production  of  some  250,000  metric  tons  over  90  per  cent  is 
exported.  While  some  countries,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  have  small  strawboard  industries, 
the  output  is  absorbed  locally,  and  it  is  only  the  Dutch  product  which  enters 
into  world  trade.  As  an  indication  of  its  wide  distribution  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1927  Dutch  strawboard  was  exported  to  forty-four  different 
countries,  among  which  Canada  was  included.  The  only  other  country  exporting 
strawboard  is  Japan,  where  the  product  is  manufactured  from  rice  straw. 

In  Holland,  wheat,  barley,  oat,  and  rye  straw  is  used  as  a  raw  material. 
A  comparatively  short  time  ago  this  was  all  burned  as  rubbish,  but  now  the 
cardboard  mills  absorb  300,000  metric  tons,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  imports  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  is  obtained  locally. 
The  first  mill  started  operating  about  1870.  The  industry  is  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  provinces  of  Groningen,  Friesland, 
Drenthe,  and  Overyssel.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  reported  as  working  24 
hours  a  day,  employing  three  shifts  of  labourers. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacturing  process  is  the  cutting  of  the  raw 
material,  after  which  it  is  treated  by  being  boiled  with  a  chemical  solution  for 
about  three  hours.  The  boiling  is  done  in  rotating  cylinders  at  a  temperature 
of  140°  Centigrade.  It  is  then  ground  under  large  granite  rollers  for  twenty 
minutes.  Water  is  added  to  the  mixture  and  it  is  ground  still  finer  in  another 
machine.  After  this,  the  resulting  liquid  is  run  off  into  the  drying  machine, 
where  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  procedure  in  a  paper  mill,  it  is  flattened  into 
board,  pressed,  dried,  and  finally  cut  to  the  required  lengths. 

The  prosperity  of  the  strawboard  industry,  as  was  stated  above,  is  based 
on  the  export  trade.  In  1927  exports  of  235,675  metric  tons  of  this  material 
were  responsible  for  bringing  more  than  $8,000,000  into  the  Netherlands.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  shipments  have  shown  a  small  though  consistent  increase. 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  buyer,  taking  188,565  tons  valued  at 
fl.  16,333,686  in  1927;  the  United  States  followed  with  11,777  tons  valued  at 
fl.  1,015,829,  while  British  India  purchased  8,433  tons  of  a  value  of  fl.  744,977. 
Other  important  customers  are  Australia,  Northern  Ireland,  the  Argentine. 
Egypt,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Portugal,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  New 
Zealand.   Canada  imported  464  tons  valued  at  fl.  41,244. 

(1  fl.  —  40  cents  Canadian;  1  metric  ton  =  2,204  pounds.) 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  3,  1928. — The  crops  in  general  have  been  so  favourable 
that  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  population  is  reflected  in  the  expan- 
sion of  imports  into  Java  and  Madura.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year  the  value  of  imports  into  Java  increased  by  17  per  cent,  while 
during  the  month  of  June  the  increase  amounted  to  22  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  similar  periods  of  1927.  This  increase  is  represented  chiefly  by  imports 
of  yarns  and  piece  goods  of  all  kinds — unfortunately  a  group  in  which  Canada 
is  not  represented.  Imports  of  rice  also  showed  a  considerable  increase.  Java, 
though  a  rice-producing  country,  imported  last  year  rice  to  the  value  of 
$5,600,000. 

The  returns  of  imports  over  exports  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1928  show  an  increase  of  $3,695,124  (Straits)  in  the  former  but 
a  decline  of  $27,493,218  (Straits)  in  the  latter.  The  largest  single  increase  in 
imports  was  in  railway  coaches,  forty  in  number,  valued  at  $1,336,185  (Straits). 
The  balance  of  the  increase  was  spread  over  a  majority  of  all  imports.  Rubber 
and  leather  manufactures,  wearing  apparel,  chemicals,  silk  and  silk  manufac- 
tures, non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof  all  showed  a  decrease. 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in 
para  rubber  of  about  $27,000,000  (Straits)  and  $500,000  (Straits)  in  latex.  The 
exported  commodity  showing  the  largest  increase  was  tin. 

MR.  BARRE  TO  VISIT  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  intends  to 
tour  Northern  Africa  in  November  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities for  Canadian  trade  there.  These  territories  were  last  visited  by  a 
Trade  Commissioner  in  1924.  His  tour  will  include  visits  to  Casablanca,  Rabah, 
Fez,  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Palermo,  Messina,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  this  territory,  or  who  desire  to  have  preliminary  investiga- 
tions made  on  their  behalf,  are  urged  to  communicate  their  requests  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Barre  at  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  PORTUGAL  PROCLAIMED  IN  EFFECT 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  proclama- 
tion was  made  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  October  6,  bringing  into  force  as  from 
October  1,  1928,  a  most- favoured -nation  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and 
Portugal.  Under  the  Canadian  Act  in  question,  Canada  accepted  a  certain 
provision  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  signed  on  August  12,  1914,  which  afforded  the  means  of  establishing 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  between  Portugal  and  British  Dominions, 
Colonies,  etc.  Portugal  has  a  maximum  tariff  and  a  minimum  tariff.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  new  trade  agreement  Canada  becomes  entitled  to  the  Portuguese 
minimum  tariff.  As  a  most-favoured  nation  under  the  Canadian  tariff  Portugal 
will  be  granted  the  tariff  concessions  in  the  Franco-Canadian  Convention  of 
Commerce,  1922. 
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STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  FROM  VANCOUVER  TO  WEST  INDIES 

The  Canadian  Transport  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  announce  a  sail- 
ing from  that  port  in  late  November  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 

While  the  two  ports  mentioned  above  are  the  only  regular,  direct  ports  of 
call,  this  company  accepts  cargo  for  all  points  in  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana,  on  through  bills  of  lading  with  transhipment  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exhanges  for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  8,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

October  8,       October  15, 
Country  Unit  Parity  1928  1928 


 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

 Belga 

.1390 

.1389 

.1390 

 Lev 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

.20263 

.0296 

.0296 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2666 

.2666 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.  0390 

0390 

.2382 

.2380 

.2381 

Great  Britain  . 

 Pound 

4. 861 

4 . 8500 

4.8513 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  

 Florin 

.4020 

.4010 

.4009 

.1749 

.1750 

.1750 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0528 

.0523 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.  2665 

.2665 

1.0805 

.  0452 

.0453 

.1930 

.0061 

.0062 

.1930 

.1624 

.1615 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

.1930 

.1925 

.1925 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0001 

Argentine  Rep.. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4210 

.4210 

.5462 

.1198 

.1198 

Chile  

.1217 

.1215 

.1210 

.9733 

.9812 

.9806 

 $ 

.4985 

.4755 

.4750 

4.8665 

4.0000 

4.0006 

.1930 

.1925 

.1925 

1.0342 

1.0175 

1.0200 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9996 

.9997 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

.4020 

.4010 

.4010 

 Tael 

.6450 

.6450 

.3650 

.3650 

.3656 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4580 

.4585 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4537 

.4537 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.5650 

.5650 

4.86§ 

4.8500 

4.8500 

British  Guiana 

::::::::::!  1 

|  1.0000 

1.00£— 1.01J 

1.001—1 

 $ 

l.OOf— 1 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

l.OOf— 1. 01| 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intellirjence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making! 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ontj, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
<  managed. 

Foodstuffs 

822.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
preserved  fruit  and  other  foodstuffs. 

823.  Foodstuffs. — A  former  resident  of  Canada,  who  has  acted  as  travelling  sales  repre- 
sentative in  Chili  and  Peru  for  British  export  firms,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  foodstuffs,  including  cereals  and  canned  goods,  in  South  American  countries. 

824.  Foodstuffs. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Caracas  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  following  lines,  with  a  view  to  representation:  wheat  flour,  lard,  butter, 
hams,  canned  salmon,  canned  fruits,  soda  biscuits,  baking  powder,  etc. 

825.  Canned  Salmon. — An  importer  and  commission  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
secure  representation  of  Canadian  houses  exporting  canned  salmon.  Full  information  should 
be  provided  in  the  first  letter.    References  given  and  required. 

826.  Frozen  Salmon. — Importers  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  salmon. 

827.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  importer  wishes  to  purchase  Pacific  salmon  from 
Canadian  shippers  in  a  position  to  quote  direct  prices  ci.f. 

828.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
Pacific  salmon.    Prices  should  be  quoted  ci.f.  Liverpool. 

829.  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  West  African  merchants  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing direct  connection  with  Canadian  mills. 

830.  Flour. — Agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour. 

831.  Feeding  Stuffs. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  feeding  stuffs,  principally  linseed  cake  and  fish  meal. 

Miscellaneous 

832.  Ground  Oyster  Shells. — A  Brussels  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  ground  oyster  shells.    Prices  to  be  quoted  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

833.  Representation  in  Venezuela. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Caracas  is  desirous  of 
representing  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following  lines:   hosiery,  underwear,  cement,  etc. 

834.  Toothpicks. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
toothpicks.    Submit  samples  and  quote  prices  ci.f. 

835.  Wtooden  Shoe  Shanks, — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  open  up  business  relations  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  shanks  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

836.  Box  Shooks. — A  London  firm  who  are  regular  buyers  of  box  shooks  for  shipment  to 
Peru  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Inside  dimensions  19^  inches  by  9|  inches 
by  14  inches.  Prices  are  required  ci.f.  Callao  and  ci.f.  Huacho  (Peru).  Further  important 
details  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

837.  Boxboard. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  desirous  of  obtaining  quotations  ci.f. 
Manchester  on  their  boxboard  requirements  covering  six  months'  supply.  Specifications  on 
file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

838.  Silver  Spruce. — A  Liverpool  timber  importer  is  desirous  of  establishing  a  connec- 
tion with  Canadi'an  shippers  of  silver  spruce. 

839.  Lumber. — A  former  resident  of  Canada,  Who  has  acted  as  travelling  sales  repre- 
sentative in  Chili  and  Pern  for  British  export  firms,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  lumber  and  other  products  which  sell  in  South  American  countries. 

840.  Acetic  Acid. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  Canadian  quotations  on  acetic  acid  SO  per 
cent  technical. 
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841.  Acetic  Acid. — A  Leicester  importer  wishes  Canadian  quotations  on  acetic  acid  80 
per  cent  technical. 

842.  Caustic  Soda. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  on  Canadian  caustic 
soda,  prices  to  be  quoted  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

843.  Mica. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  samples  of  mica  slabs  and  splittings  from  Canadian 
firms.  . 

844.  Rubber  Waste. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  be  placed  m  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  rubber  waste. 

845.  Animal  Hair. — An  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  animal  hair. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  31. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Inventor,  Nov.  1;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  10;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  National;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  9;  Montrose,  Nov.  21 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Oct.  25;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Nessian,  Nov.  3;  Nevisian,  Nov.  10 — both  White  Star  Line;  Salacia,  Oct.  27;  Concordia, 
Nov.  17 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Nov.  10;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  17 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin.— Carrigan  Head,  Nov.  12;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  18 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  2;  Canadian  Trapper,  Nov.  16 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Glasgow.— Bothwell,  Oct.  25;  Montcalm,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2; 
Bolingbroke,  Nov.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  Oct.  26;  Letitia,  Nov.  16 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Rexmore,  Oct.  26;  Comino.  Nov.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Nov.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  26;  Laurentic,  Oct.  27;  Doric, 
Nov.  3;  Calgaric,  Nov.  10;   Regina,  Nov.  17 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Nov.  1;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Spin- 
ner, Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  National ;  Ascania.  Oct.  26 ;  Aurania,  Nov.  16 — both  Cunard 
Line;  Albertic,  Nov.  1;  Megantic,  Nov.  22 — both  White  Star  Line;  Rexmore,  Oct.  26; 
Comino,  Nov.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25 ;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  1 ;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Nov.  8;   Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimross,  Oct.  26;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  2;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  9; 
Cairnvalona,  Nov.  16 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Albertic,  Nov.  1;  Megantic,  Nov.  22 — both  White  Star  Line; 
Montrose,  Oct.  24;  Melita,  Nov.  10;  Montrose,  Nov.  21— aSH  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  Oct.  27;  Koeln,  Nov.  10— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Cairn- 
gowan,  Oct.  27;   Cairndhu,  Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2;  Melita,  Nov.  10;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  Oct.  30;  Parana.  Nov.  7;  Feodosia,  Nov.  16 — all  County 
Line;  Cairngowan,  Oct.  27;  CairndhiL  Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line;  Crefeld,  Oct.  27; 
Koeln,  Nov.  10 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  middle  October. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Nov.  5;  Augvald,  Nov.  17 — both  County  Line;  Solhaug, 
North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Uffe,  Nov  10;  Gorm,  Nov.  20 — both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  27. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Nov.  8;  Fantee,  Nov.  24 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Campania,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  31; 
Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 
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To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barrados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Trooper,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Squatter,  Nov.  8;  Canadian  Otter,  Nov.  22 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Drosund,  Nov.  2;  Adour,  Nov.  16 — both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  27,  Nov. 
10;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  3. 

To  Corn erbrook.— New  Northland,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  14;  Nayarit,  Nov.  5— both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  3;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — La  Bourdonnais,  County  Line,  Nov.  20. 
To  London  and  Hull. — Rexmore,  Oct.  29;  Ariano,  Nov.  9 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  28;    Manchester  Division,  Nov.  4 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Corporation,  Oct.  16;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  27;  London 
Corporation,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Snipper,  Nov.  6 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Oct.  27;  Silvia,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  6, 
Nov.  20;  Nerissa,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13— both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farqulhar  SS.,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  2 
(via  North  Sydney). 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Nov.  2;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  O'ct.  25;  a  steamer,  Nov.  8 — both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  31;  Ottar,  Nov.  14 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Nov.  1;  Empress  of  Russia,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Oct.  28;  Africa  Maru, 
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To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montauk,  American 
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Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Nov.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 


Guelph  Nov.  1-3 

Georgetown,     Hespeler  and 

Gait  Nov.  5 

Gait  Nov.  6  and  7 

Preston  Nov.  8 

Kitchener  Nov.  9-12 

Stratford  Nov.  13 


London  Nov.  14-16 

St  Thomas  Nov.  19 

Otterville,  Ingersoll  Nov.  20 

Woodstock  Nov.  21  and  22 

Paris,  Brantford  Nov.  23 

Brantford  Nov.  26-28 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo. .  Oct.  29-30  Chatham   Nov.  6 

Stratford   Oct.  31  Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

St.  Mary's   Nov.  1  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

London   Nov.  2-3-5  Simcoe   Nov.  9 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries. 
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TRADING  WITH  GERMANY:  POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Hamburg,  October  1,  1928. — In  the  last  few  years  Germany  has  become  a 
large  purchaser  of  certain  Canadian  products,  and  now  ranks  after  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  third  most  important  market  for  Cana- 
dian exports.  No  doubt  many  Canadian  exporting  firms  are  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining what  possibilities  this  market  offers  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  In 
most  cases  this  would  necessitate  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  but  before  requesting  such  an  investigation  Canadian 
exporters  might  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  general  facts  relating 
to  trade  with  Germany.  In  this  way  they  should  be  able  to  decide  whether  a 
more  detailed  investigation  into  the  sales  possibilities  for  their  products  would 
be  justified. 

A  summary  is  appended  herewith  of  general  information  pertaining  to  the 
German  market: — 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  MARKET 

Germany  is  an  industrial  country  with  a  foreign  trade  comprised  largely 
of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  and  of  exports 
of  finished  manufactured  goods.  Labour  is  considerably  cheaper  than  in  Canada 
and  the1  average  standard  of  living  is  not  so  high.  Owing  to  these  considera- 
tions, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sell  Canadian  manufactured  goods  to  Germany 
unless  through  their  superior  quality  and  finish  they  are  readily  saleable  in 
other  Western  European  markets  or  unless  they  represent  a  speciality  for  which 
there  is  an  opening  in  Germany. 

The  Germans  are  a  very  up-to-date  people  and  readily  adopt  modern  inno- 
vations. On  the  other  hand,  labour  being  considerably  cheaper  than  in  Canada, 
there  is  not  the'  same  inducement  to  adopt  modern  labour-saving  devices.  This 
particularly  applies  to  labour-saving  household  appliances.  Electricity  is  dearer 
than  in  Canada,  so  that  there  is  not  nearly  the  same  extensive  use  of  electrical 
household  appliances.  The  electrical  appliances  which  are  extensively  used  are 
made  cheaply  by  the  German  manufacturers. 

The  general  standard  of  living  in  Germany  is  very  much  lower  than  in 
Canada.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  skilled  workers  is  now  around  $12.25, 
and  that  for  unskilled  workers  is  $9.25,  but  in  the  last  few  years  wages  have 
shown  a  general  tendency  to  rise.  In  view  of  the  low  level  of  wages,  goods  for 
consumption  by  the  masses  of  the  population  must  be  cheap  in  price.  Taxation 
is  heavy,  the  income  tax  on  moderate  incomes  being  10  per  cent  with  surtaxes 
up  to  40  per  cent  on  higher  incomes.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  large  indus- 
trial and  commercial  country  such  as  Germany,  there  is  a  fairly  numerous  class 
of  well-to-do  persons,  whose  expenditure  creates  a  market  for  the  better  class 
of  goods  of  an  expensive  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  classes  in  Ger- 
many are  not  nearly  so  prosperous  as  before  the'  war  and  the  currency  inflation 
served  to  wipe  out  a  large  share  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  previous  years. 
These  considerations  mean  that,  except  for  a  very  small  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, price  is  usually  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  kind  of  goods 
which  can  be  sold  on  the  German  market. 

The  German  customs  tariff  is  frankly  protective  and  is  scientifically 
designed  to  afford  protection  to  those  industries  which  require  to  be  safeguarded 
against  imports  from  abroad.  The  duties  are  specific;  i.e.  per  unit  of  weight. 
An  official  calculation  of  the  ad  valorem  incidence  of  certain  duties  shows 
variations  of  2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  woollen  yarns  to  53  per  cent  for  mineral 
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oil  products.  On  machinery  the  incidence  works  out  at  21  per  cent,  on  china 
and  glass  wares  19  per  cent,  on  cotton  cloth  17  per  cent,  on  iron  wares  14  per 
cent,  and  on  cotton  yarns  7  per  cent.  In  general  the  ad  valorem  incidence  on 
most  finished  goods  ranges  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Besides  industrial  products,  the  German  tariff  also  affords  protection  to 
agriculture.  Last  year  the  agrarian  and  food  duties  contributed  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

Although  Germany  is  an  industrial  country,  manufacturing  has  not  been 
permitted  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Canadian 
exporters  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  erroneous  assumptions  from  an  analogy 
with  the  British  market.  Unlike  Great  Britain,  Germany  produces  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  requirements  for  agricultural  and  forest  products.  Still  the  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  food  products  and  feeding  stuffs  required  to  be  imported 
are  considerable  and  bulk  very  largely  in  the  German  import  returns. 

Of  forest  products  Germany  chiefly  requires  to  import  certain  kinds  for 
special  purposes  to  supplement  the  domestic  supplies. 

The  German  fisheries  produce  a  large  share  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish 
consumed,  but  the  imports  of  fish  products  exceed  in  value  the  yield  of  the 
fisheries  due  to  the  large  quantities  of  herrings,  and  certain  of  the  more  expen- 
sive1 kinds  of  fish,  which  require  to  be  imported. 

The  largest  group  of  imports  into  Germany  is  comprised  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactured  goods,  of  which  large  quantities  are  imported  for  the 
requirements  of  the  highly  developed  German  manufacturing  industry.  This 
group  alone  accounted  for  half  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Germany  last  year. 
Germany  provides  a  large  market  for  practically  all  kinds  of  industrial  raw 
materials. 

KINDS  OF  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED 

The  above  preliminary  survey  of  the  German  market  should  afford  Cana- 
dian exporters  with  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  goods  which  they  can  expect  to 
sell  to  Germany.  It  would  appear  desirable  to  summarize  the  products  for 
which  Germany  offers  a  market,  under  the  following  heads: — 

A.  Products  which  Canada  can  supply  and  which  Germany  requires  to  import 

in  large  quantities 

(1)  Industrial  raw  materials  such  as  all  kinds  of  ores,  minerals,  and  metals; 
textile  materials;  hides  and  skins;  fish;  animal  and  vegetable  oils;  bones, 
sinews,  and  tallow ;  crude  drugs;  tobacco;  etc. 

(2)  Food  products  such  as  wheat,  rye,  lard,  frozen  meat,  edible  animal 
offals,  sausage  casings,  fresh  fruits,  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  cheese,  butter, 
honey,  eggs,  frozen  and  salted  fish,  etc. 

(3)  Feeding  stuffs  such  as  barley,  oats,  corn,  hay,  oilcakes,  fish  meal, 
buttermilk,  dried  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  bran,  oat  feed,  etc. 

(4)  Forest  products  such  as  sulphite  pulp,  hardwoods,  pine  lumber,  ply- 
wood, doors,  etc. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  products  such  as  clover  and  grass  seeds,  raw  furs  and 
fur-bearing  animals.  , 

B.  Products  which  are  imported  into  Germany  in  spite  of  relatively  high  duties 

or  the  competition  of  domestic  supplies 

(1)  Manufactured  food  products  such  as  flour,  cereal  foods,  canned  fish, 
canned  fruits,  canned  milk,  whisky,  tomato  sauce,  biscuits,  etc. 

(2)  Finished  manufactured  goods  such  as  agricultural  machinery,  motor 
vehicles,  rubber  tires,  rubber  footwear,  leather  footwear,  skates,  adding  and 
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calculating  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  snow  chains  for  motor  vehicles,  special 
machines  and  manufactured  specialties  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in  Germany. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

The  German  Reich,  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  officially  desig- 
nated, has  a  total  area  of  468,718  square  kilometres  or  180,924  square  miles. 
The  total  population  on  June  16, 1925,  amounted  to  62,410,619,  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  European  country  except  Russia. 

It  is  estimated  that  23  per  cent  of  the  population  derive  their  living  from 
agriculture  and  forestry,  and  41-3  per  cent  from  industry  and  crafts.  Approxi- 
mately 53-58  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or 
over,  and  of  these  about  half  live  in  large  towns  with  100,000  or  more  inhabit- 
ants.   It  is  thus  seen  that  the  town  population  of  Germany  is  relatively  large. 

There  are  forty-five  cities  in  Germany  with  a  population  of  over  100  000. 
Berlin,  the  federal  capital,  is  the  largest  city  with  a  total  population  of  4,024,165. 
Hamburg,  the  next  largest  city,  has  1,0*79,126  inhabitants.  Other  large  cities 
are  Cologne  (700,222),  Munich  (680,704) ,  Leipzig  (679,159),  Dresden  (619,157), 
Breslau  (557,139),  Essen  (470,524),  Frankfurt-am-Main  (467,524),  and  Dussel- 
dorf  (432;633). 

The  most  thickly  pQpulated  districts  of  Germany  are  the  Rhenish-West- 
phalian  industrial  area,  centred  around  the  towns  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Essen 
and  Dortmund;  Berlin;  Saxony  with  the  import  manufacturing  cities  of  Leipzig, 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz ;  and  Silesia,  of  which  Breslau  is  the  chief  centre.  These 
areas  consume  large  quantities  of  the  different  food  products  which  Germany 
requires  to  import  from  abroad. 

PORTS  AND  TRADE  ROUTES 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  port  of  Germany  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ports 
in  the  world.  In  1927  a  total  of  16,011  sea-going  ships  representing  19,595,541 
net  register  tons  arrived  at  the  port.  The  port  of  Hamburg  is  strategically 
situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  65  miles  from  its  estuary  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
river  provides  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Czechoslovakia.  A  system  of  canals  affords  connection  with  the  River  Oder, 
which  gives  access  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Silesia. 

A  large  part  of  the  harbour  of  Hamburg  is  set  aside  as  a  Free  Port,  which 
is  outside  of  the  German  customs  territory.  Goods  may  be  imported  into  the 
Free  Port  and  stored  there  without  any  customs  control  or  supervision.  This 
facility  has  served  to  greatly  promote  the  transhipment  trade  of  Hamburg  with 
other  European  countries. 

To  the  west  of  Hamburg  lies  the  port  of  Bremen  on  the  river  Weser.  Most 
ocean-going  vessels  only  come  as  far  as  Bremerhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Bremen  is  an  important  port  serving  northwestern  Germany  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industrial  area  around  the  town  of 
Dortmund.  The  port  is  of  particular  importance  in  connection  with  the  trades 
in  raw  cotton  and  lumber  from  the  Southern  United  States. 

Western  Germany,  including  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  valley,  is  chiefly  served 
by  the  non-German  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  The  latter  river  affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  transport  of  bulk  and 
heavy  goods  from  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam.  The  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp, 
by  reason  of  its  excellent  harbour  facilities,  also  attracts  a  large  share  of  the 
traffic  in  package  freight  to  and  from  the  Rhine  valley. 

Besides  the  principal  rivers  and  the  canal  system  of  Germany,  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  transport  of  goods,  the  sea-ports  are  connected 
with  the  interior  centres  by  an  efficiently  operated  system  of  railways.  Ger- 
many has  the  largest  railway  mileage  of  any  country  in  Europe,  36,031  miles 
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being  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1924.    There  are  a  num'ber  of  private  r  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  lines  are  operated  by  the  State-owned  Deutsche 
Reichsbahn  Gesellschaft  (German  Railway  Company),  which  i.s  the  Largest  rail- 
way system  under  one  management  in  the  world. 

To  sum  up,  goods  should  be  shipped  through  Hamburg  or  Bremen  for  all 
parts  of  Germany  except  the  Rhine  Valley  and  the  western  part  of  the  Rhci 
Westphalian  industrial  area,  which  are  better  served  by  the  non-German  ports 
of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  Such  centres  as  Dusseldorf,  Essen,  Cologne,  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  and  Mannheim  are  included  in  the  territory  served  by  the  latter 
ports.  Canadian  firms  should  bear  these  considerations  carefully  in  mind  when 
quoting  prospective  customers  in  Germany. 

STEAMSHIP  SEKVICBS 

The  following  steamship  companies  maintain  regular  services  of  freight 
steamers  or  motor-ships  between  Canadian  and  German  ports: — 


Steamship  Line 


Canadian  Pacific 


Canadian  Port 


Montreal  (summer)  

St.  John,  N.B.  (winter) . . 


«  « 


Vancouver. 


u 


County  Line— Hamburg  Ame- 
rica Line  joint  cargo  service. 
North  German  Lloyd  


Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  and  Holland- 
America  Line  joint  service. 

Hamburg  America  Line  

North  German  Lloyd  

Johnson  Line  


Canadian  Agents 


Canadian  Pacific,  Foreign 
Freight  Dept.,  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Canada     Steamship  Lines, 

Montreal. 
The  Robert  Reford  Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal. 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Royal   Mail    Steam  Packet 
Company,  Vancouver. 

Dingwall,     Cotts     &  Co., 

Vancouver. 
Dodwell  &  Co.,  Vancouver. . . 

C.    Gardner  Johnson,  Ltd., 

Vancouver. 
B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co., Ltd, 

V  ancouver. 
Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co., 

Vancouver. 


Services 


Regular  fortnightly  sailings  to 
Hamburg  in  addition  to  fort- 
nightly passenger  and  freight 
steamers  in  summer. 

Regular  weekly  sailings  to  Ham- 
burg. 

Two  sailings  monthly  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  (passenger 
and  freight.) 

Two  sailings  monthly  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  in  con- 
junction with  North  German 
Lloyd. 

Sailings  to  Hamburg  every 
three  weeks. 

Fortnightly  sailings  to  Hamburg 

and  Bremen. 
Sailings  every  three  weeks  to 

Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Monthly  sailings  to  Hamburg. 

Regular  sailings  to  Hamburg. 

Sailings  to  Hamburg  at  irregular 
intervals. 


East  Asiatic  Company 
Blue  Star  Line  


Thomson  Line. 


The  sailings  of  freight  steamers  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  to 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  usually  less  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In 
most  cases  the  steamship  lines  mentioned  also  operate  freight  services  to  Rotter- 
dam or  Antwerp. 

THE  GERMAN  CURRENCY 

The  monetary  unit  of  Germany  is  the  reichsmark,  which  displaced  the  former 
mark  currency  after  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  in  1923-24.  The  Currency 
Act  of  August  30,  1924,  definitely  gave  the  German  currency  a  gold  basis  or 
rather  a  gold  exchange  standard  basis.  One  reichsmark  is  denned  as  the 
equivalent  of  %79o  kilogramme  of  fine  gold.  The  reichsmark  is  sub-divided 
into  reichspfennings,  100  pfennigs  being  equal  to  one  reichsmark.  The  par 
value  of  the  reichsmark  in  comparison  to  the  Canadian  dollar  is  $0-2382.  The 
reichsmark  may  be  taken  therefore  as  nearly  equivalent  to  24  cents. 

The  Currency  Act  provided  for  the  issue  of  20  and  10  reichsmark  gold 
pieces,  for  silver  coins  of  1  to  5  reichsmarks  (500  fine),  and  for  1,  2,  5,  10 
and  50  reichspfennig  pieces.  The  sole  right  for  the  issue  of  reichssmark  notes 
was  vested  in  the  Reichsbank,  the  German  central  bank.  The  Reichsbank 
has  to  maintain  cover  against  the  reichsmark  notes  in  circulation  consisting  of 
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at  least  40  per  cent  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange,  but  three-quarters  of  this  gold 
cover  or  30  per  cent  of  the  notes  issued  must  consist  of  actual  gold.  The 
remaining  60  per  cent  of  the  note  issue  has  to  be  covered  by  cheques  and  dis- 
counted bills  of  exchange. 

The  Currency  Act  provides  for  the  eventual  obligation  of  the  Reichsbank 
to  redeem  its  notes  either  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange. 

Since  the  new  currency  has  been  introduced,  the  foreign  exchange  value  of 
the  reichsmark  has  only  fluctuated  slightly  within  the  gold  points,  so  that  the 
definite  stabilization  of  the  German  currency  in  relation  to  gold  is  now  univer- 
sally recognized. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  officially  in  force  in  Germany. 
It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  that  Canadian  firms  should  always  use  metric 
weights  and  measures  when  quoting  German  firms.  The  units  of  weight  most 
used  for  quoting  merchandise  are  as  follows: — 

Alternative  Equivalent  in 
Abbreviation             Name  of  Unit                   Designation  avoirdupois 
1,000  kg.              1,000  kilogrammes           1  metric  ton  2,204.6  lbs. 
100  kg.               100  kilogrammes          1  double  metric  hundred- 
weight 220.46  lbs. 
50  kg.  or  100  pfund        50  kilogrammes          1   metric  hundredweight 

or  100  German  pounds  110.23  lbs. 

1  kg.                      1  kilogramme  2.2046  lbs. 

1  pfund.                 1  half  kilogramme    1  German  pound  1.1023  lbs. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  Canadian  exporters  to  quote  German  firms  in 
pounds,  as  confusion  is  so  apt  to  arise  between  the  pound  avoirdupois  (lb.)  and 
the  German  pound  or  half-kilogram.  Still  more  serious  is  the  use  by  Canadian 
firms  of  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  as  this  is  quite  unknown  in  Germany  and 
needless  misunderstandings  are  apt  to  arise  when  quotations  in  short  tons  are 
submitted  to  German  firms.  The  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  is  familiar  to  German 
traders  and  can  be  used,  but  the  use  of  the  metric  ton  or  1,000  kilograms  is 
always  preferable. 

As  a  smaller  unit  of  weight  the  gramme  is  usually  employed,  1,000 
grammes  being  equal  to  one  kilogramme.  One  gramme  is  equivalent  to  15-43235 
grains  and  100  grammes  to  3-215  oz.  (Troy). 

The  measure  of  length  most  commonly  employed  is  the  metre  (1-093  yards), 
while  dimensions  are  frequently  expressed  in  millimetres  (-03937  inches)  and 
centimetres  (-39371  inches). 

The  usual  standard  measure  of  capacity  is  the  litre,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1-760  pints. 

LANGUAGE 

Importing  firms  and  agents  in  the  German  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
usually  have  facilities  for  corresponding  in  the  English  language  and  in  many 
cases  also  in  the  French  language.  The  majority  of  the  business  men  in  these 
ports  engaged  in  the  import  and  export  trade  speak  English  fluently  and  often 
also  speak  French.  In  other  German  trade  centres  this  characteristic  is  not  so 
marked,  and  Canadian  firms  corresponding  with  prospective  customers  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  would  be  well  advised  to  write  in  the  German  language 
unless  they  have  information  that  the  parties  concerned  have  facilities  for  cor- 
responding in  English  or  French. 

The  services  of  good  translators  into  and  from  the  German  language  are 
available  in  the  larger  Canadian  cities,  and  it  often  creates  a  good  impression 
when  Canadian  firms  correspond  with  prospective  customers  in  their  own 
language.  This,  however,  is  only  superfluous  when  corresponding  with  the 
established  German  import  and  export  firms,  such  as  those  located  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  who  conduct  a  large  share  of  their  correspondence  in  the  English 
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language  and  whose  principals  speak  and  write  English  fluently.  In  general 
the  English  language  is  preferable  to  French  for  corresponding  with  firms  in 
the  German  ports. 

High  German  is  the  literary  language  throughout  Germany  and  advertising 
literature  should  be  in  this  language.  Books  and  newspapers  are  usually 
printed  in  the  Gothic  script,  but  the  use  of  the  Latin  script  is  becoming  more 
common  for  trade  and  financial  journals  and  for  advertising  circulars.  It  is  a 
matter  of  discretion  therefore  which  script  should  be  used  for  advertising 
literature. 

POSTAGE 

Canadian  firms  should  take  special  care  to  see  that  their  letters  to  German 
importers  are  not  short-posted  as  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  annoyance.  The 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  often  receives  letters  from  Canada 
with  insufficient  postage.  German  firms  usually  pay  strict  attention  to  small 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  creates  a  bad  impression  if  their  Canadian  cor- 
respondents reveal  shortcomings  in  this  respect. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  letters  from  Canada  to  Germany  is  8  cents  for  the 
first  ounce  and  4  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  The  rate  for  post-cards  is 
4  cents,  and  that  for  circulars  is  2  cents  per  2  ounces.  For  samples  not  of  a 
saleable  value  the  initial  rate  is  4  cents  for  the  first  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Parcels  weighing  up  to  11  pounds  may  be  sent  by  post  to  Germany. 

SUBMISSION  OF  QUOTATIONS 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  have  indicated  certain  of  the  points  which 
Canadian  exporters  should  observe  in  submitting  quotations  to  firms  in  Ger- 
many. 

1.  The  most  important  point  to  be  observed  is  to  always  quote  c.i.f. 
whatever  port  is  most  convenient  to  the  importer.  This  is  not  always  done  by 
Canadian  exporters.  Quotations  f.o.b.  factory  are  of  little  use  to  German 
importers  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  ascertain  Canadian  inland  freight  rates. 
Quotations  f.a.s.  Canadian  port  also  cause  the  importer  needless  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  and  few  importers  are  willing  to  buy 
on  these  terms.  Canadian  exporters  can  easily  ascertain  from  the  agents  of 
the  steamship  lines  operating  services  to  Germany  what  the  ocean  rates  of 
freight  are  on  their  products.  The  names  of  these  agents  have  been  indicated 
on  a  preceding  page.  The  desirability  of  always  quoting  c.i.f.,  German  port 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  doing  business 
with  Germany. 

2.  The  second  point  to  be  stressed  is  the  use,  whenever  possible,  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  quotations  to  German  firms. 

3.  The  currency  in  which  to  quote  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
since  quotations  in  Canadian,  United  States,  English  or  German  funds  are 
equally  acceptable.  If  anything,  quotations  in  United  States  dollars  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  in  Canadian  dollars,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not  so  often  quoted,  but  this  is  a  minor  factor  and  it 
is  well  to  accustom  foreign  buyers  to  transactions  in  Canadian  funds. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  difficult  question  of  terms  of  payment  has  served  to  prevent  a  number 
of  Canadian  firms  from  doing  business  with  Germany.  It  is  well  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  German  firms  are  prepared  to  open 
credits  in  New  York  or  in  Canada  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  goods.  It 
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must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  Germany  is  a  country  in  which  capital  is 
scarce  and  interest  rates  are  relatively  high.  Few  German  firms  can  afford  to 
tie  up  their  banking  accommodation  by  arranging  for  the  opening  of  credits 
abroad.  They  will  do  so  usually  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  similar 
merchandise  elsewhere  on  other  terms. 

There  are  a  number  of  importing  firms  in  Germany  with  large  financial 
resources  or  with  bank  credits  in  New  York,  to  whom  the  opening  of  a  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  from  Canada  is  a  simple  matter,  but  such  firms  must 
be  understood  to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  For  the  great  bulk  of  German 
importing  firms  the  opening  of  a  credit  in  New  York  or  Canada  is  a  trouble- 
some and  costly  procedure. 

Owing  to  the  above  considerations,  Canadian  exporters  seriously  contem- 
plating the  development  of  business  with  Germany  should  not  require  the  open- 
ing of  a  credit  when  quoting  German  firms  regarding  whose  reliability  and 
trustworthiness  they  have  satisfied  themselves  beforehand.  By  drawing  sight 
drafts  on  the  customer,  they  should  be  able  to  discount  these  drafts  at  their 
banks,  which  procedure  will  be  probably  less  expensive  for  the  Canadian 
exporter  than  the  opening  of  a  credit  would  be  for  a  German  importer. 

In  the  case  of  certain  commodities  credit  is  required  to  be  granted  in  order 
to  compete  on  the  German  market,  but  for  most  of  the  Canadian  products 
exported  to  Germany  the  customary  terms  are  sight  drafts  or  cash  against 
documents.  Under  this  clause  the  buyer  is  bound  to  meet  the  draft  imme- 
diately upon  presentation  of  the  documents.  German  law  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  buyer  obtaining  possession  of  the  merchandise  before  payment. 
If  there  is  any  delay,  the  seller  may  sell  the  goods  for  the  account  of  the  buyer 
and  sue  him  for  any  difference  between  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  the  con- 
tract price.  The  practice  of  collection  in  Germany  allows  for  buyers  having 
possession  of  the  documents  "  on  trust "  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  they  must  either  pay  the  draft  or  return  the  documents. 

Sometimes  the  terms  of  cash  against  documents  on  arrival  of  the  goods  are 
the  basis  on  which  merchandise  is  sold  to  German  firms.  This  entitles  the 
buyer  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  and  inspect  the  goods  before  pay-' 
ment. 

Terms  of  cash  against  documents  on  arrival  of  the  goods  are  often 
requested  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada,  for  the 
reason  that  German  firms  do  not  wish  to  tie  up  their  money  during  the  long 
period  which  elapses  between  receipt  of  the  documents  and  the  arrival  of  the 
goods. 

&  THE  GRANTING  OF  CREDIT 

In  the  case  of  most  lines  of  manufactured  goods,  including  certain  manu- 
factured foodstuffs  and  forest  products,  credit  is  customarily  requested  by 
German  importers.  The  granting  of  such  credit  is  usually  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition,  but  this  step  need  be  taken  only  after  a  satisfactory 
relation  has  been  established  between  the  two  parties  and  the  Canadian  firm 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  credentials  of  the  German  customer.  If  these 
conditions  are  complied  with  and  the  Canadian  exporter  is  of  high  standing, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  bank  of  the  exporter  finance  the 
business. 

The  terms  of  credit  granted  are  usually  from  30  to  90  days  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  while  in  the  case  of  machinery  still  longer  credit 
might  be  requested. 

The  whole  question  of  the  granting  of  credit  to  German  firms  must  be  care- 
fully considered  in  relation  to  the  general  financial  situation  in  Germany.  Since 
the  stabilization  of  the  currency  the  situation  has  been  characterized  by  the 
shortage  of  capital.    Heavy  borrowings  abroad  have  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
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order  to  finance  German  trade  and  industry.  These  foreign  borrowings  added 
to  the  reparation  liabilities  mean  that  Germany  has  been  accumulating  a  heavy 
indebtedness  to  foreign  countries,  which  may  possibly  prove  a  source  of 
embarrassment  at  some  future  date  to  the  general  German  trade  situation. 
Such  a  possibility  should  not  deter  Canadian  firms  from  trading  with  Germany, 
since  the  basis  of  the  German  economic  structure  is  undoubtedly  sound  and  any 
trade  crisis  would  only  seriously  affect  the  weaker  firms.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  position  demands  that  Canadian  exporters  should  exercise  caution  in  selecting 
the  German  firms  to  whom  they  grant  credit. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  rather  marked  fluctuations  in  German  trade  since 
the  currency  was  stabilized.  Periods  of  active  trade  have  been  succeeded  by 
periods  of  dull  business.  During  the  latter  phases  slow  collections  of  commercial 
debts  have  been  a  notable  characteristic.  During  the  economic  crisis  in  the 
winter  of  1925-26  most  of  the  unsound  concerns  were  wiped  out  in  the  large 
number  of  insolvencies  and  the  over-organization  of  German  business  resulting 
from  the  currency  inflation  was  to  a  large  extent  rectified.  The  position  to-day 
may  be  said  to  be  much  sounder,  but  nevertheless  the  slow  collection  of  com- 
mercial debts  remains  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  German  business  world 
in  times  of  declining  trade.  This  factor  induces  importers  to  seek  credit  terms 
from  their  suppliers,  but  at  the  same  time  is  a  strong  reason  for  firms  trading 
with  Germany  to  make  thorough  inquiries  regarding  the  standing  of  their  pro- 
spective customers. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  point  out  that  there  are  many 
importing  firms  in  Germany  of  first-class  standing  and  reliability.  Such  firms 
are  very  careful  of  maintaining  their  reputation  for  prompt  fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions. In  granting  credit  to  firms  of  this  class,  the  risk  incurred  by  Canadian 
exporters  is  no  greater  than  in  their  dealings  with  reputable  importers  in  other 
countries. 

OBTAINING  CREDIT  INFORMATION 

The  usual  facilities  are  available  for  Canadian  exporters  to  secure  credit 
information  about  German  firms.  The  principal  Canadian  banks  have  corre- 
spondents in  the  leading  German  trade  centres,  while  the  commercial  reporting 
bureaus  have  close  working  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  information  with 
similar  agencies  in  Germany.  The  services  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Hamburg  can  be  utilized  for  securing  reports  on  prospective  customers.  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  can  also  supply  preliminary 
information  on  the  financial  standing  of  certain  selected  German  importers. 

BANKING  FACILITIES 

The  principal  commercial  banks  in  Germany  are  the  four  so-called  "  D  " 
banks,  viz.  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  the  Diskonto  Gesellschaft. 
and  the  Darmstadter  und  National  Bank.  These  banks  do  a  general  commercial 
banking  business  and  have  branches  in  all  important  centres.  They  engage  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  promotion  and  financing  of  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  than  Canadian  banks.  Other  important  German  commercial  banks 
located  in  Hamburg  and  other  centres  are  the  Commerz-  und  Pri vat-Bank,  the 
Norddeutsche  Bank,  and  the  Vereinsbank.  The  Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft  is 
an  important  institution  in  Berlin. 

Four  British  banks  have  branches  in  Hamburg,  viz.  Barclay's  Bank 
(Dominion,  Colonial  and  Overseas),  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited, 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China. 

The  German  and  British  banks  mentioned  act  as  correspondents  for  the 
Canadian  banks  and  their  services  are  available  for  securing  credit  information 
on  German  firms  for  Canadian  exporters. 
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CONSIGNMENT  SHIPMENTS 

German  agents  frequently  solicit  Canadian  exporters  to  send  consignments 
to  Hamburg.  Although  this  may  be  justified  in  certain  circumstances,  the  prac- 
tice is  not  to  be  recommended.  For  a  few  commodities  such  as  asbestos,  which 
is  regularly  required  by  German  consumers,  or  food  products — for  which  Ger- 
many provides  a  wide  market — such  as  lard,  large  exporting  firms  have  adopted 
consignments  as  a  regular  policy.  Certain  flour-milling  companies  have  also 
used  consignments  as  a  means  of  introducing  their  brands  to  the  market.  In 
general,  however,  the  sending  of  consignments  had  better  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
seldom  found  a  satisfactory  method  of  trading  and  better  results  can  usually 
be  secured  through  an  energetic  agent  selling  for  shipment.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  trial  shipments  should  not  be  consigned  to  Germany,  as 
this  is  frequently  the  only  means  of  demonstrating  the  quality  of  Canadian 
products.  The  above  remarks  are  only  directed  against  consignment  shipments 
as  a  regular  policy. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS 

There  are  four  chief  ways  in  which  imported  goods  can  be  distributed  in 
Germany,  as  follows: — 

(1)  Through  an  agent  or  broker  selling  on  a  commission  basis; 

(2)  Through  an  importing  firm  buying  on  own  account,  but  with  exclusive 
representation  for  whole  or  part  of  the  territory; 

(3)  Through  the  sale  outright  to  one  or  more  importing  firms  without  any 
agreement  as  to  exclusive  sale; 

(4)  Through  a  branch  organization  established  in  Germany. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Canadian  products  at  present  being  exported  to 
Germany  are  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the  first  two  ways  mentioned.  The 
German  market  can  be  described  as  being  essentially  an  agency  market. 
Imported  goods  usually  can  best  be  distributed  through  a  German  agent  or 
sole  representative. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENT 

Canadian  raw  materials  and  food  products  are  mostly  sold  in  Germany 
through  commission  agents.  The  commission  granted  varies  from  1  to  5  per 
cent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  but  for  most  products  is  2  or  2£  per 
cent.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  an  agent  with  great  care.  The  chief  require- 
ments are  that  the  agent  should  be  trustworthy,  and  that  he  should  be  well 
introduced  in  the  particular  trade  concerned.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Hamburg  can  put  Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  suitable  agents, 
but  where  the  business  offering  justifies  the  expense  it  is  always  desirable  that 
a  representative  of  the  Canadian  exporter  should  visit  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  and  appointing  an  agent.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  can 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  representative  by  collecting  preliminary  information 
and  lining  up  the  prospective  agents. 

The  agents  are  always  understood  to  exercise  due  care  and  discretion  in 
selecting  the  customers  to  whom  they  sell  goods  on  behalf  of  their  principals. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  agent  should  be  trustworthy  and  of  good 
reputation.  In  some  trades — e.g.  lumber — it  is  customary  for  the  agent  to 
assume  "  del  credere  "  and  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  customers'  accounts, 
for  which  an  extra  commission  of  2  per  cent  is  usually  charged.  In  such  cases 
it  is  essential  that  the  agent  should  be  of  first-class  standing  so  that  his  guar- 
antee will  be  worth  the  extra  commission  charged. 

For  many  food  products  and  feeding  stuffs  the  agents  of  overseas  exporters 
are  brokers  regularly  established  in  the  trade  concerned.  In  other  cases  the  agent 
himself  only  watches  over  the  interests  of  his  principals  and  for  the  actual  sell- 
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ing  employs  a  broker,  with  whom  he  divides  the  commission.  Where  the  latter 
practice  is  customary  for  the  trade  in  question,  it  is  desirable  that  Canadian 
exporters  should  avoid  giving  their  agency  to  a  broker,  who  may  be  canvassing 
the  trade  with  other  offers  from  agents  of  competitors.  The  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Hamburg  can  give  advice  as  to  the  agency  customs  prevailing 
in  the  different  trades. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SOLE  REPRESENTATIVES 

For  certain  manufactured  food  products  and  many  lines  of  general  mer- 
chandise, sold  under  a  brand,  trade  name  or  trade  mark,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  distribution  is  the  appointment  of  a  first-class  importing  firm  as  sole 
representative.  This  firm  would  purchase  the  goods  on  their  own  account, 
usually  on  credit  terms,  and  distribute  them  through  their  own  organization. 
Such  an  exclusive  representation  should  only  be  granted  to  a  firm  of  high  stand- 
ing with  a  thorough  organization  of  sub-agents  or  travelling  salesmen  covering 
the  whole  territory.  When  a  firm  fulfilling  these  conditions  is  found,  a  very 
satisfactory  distribution  usually  results  and  the  exporter  has  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  only  one  customer  of  good  standing. 

SELLING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  OR  THROUGH  SALESMEN 

A  few  products  can  be  satisfactorily  distributed  in  Germany  without  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  or  sole  representative.  This  would  only  apply  to  com- 
modities subject  to  occasional  orders  and  for  which  a  regular  supply  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  trade.  This  method  of  distribution  can  be  effected 
either  by  correspondence  with  prospective  customers  or  by  regularly  canvassing 
the  market  through  travelling  salesmen.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  would  pay  to 
send  a  travelling  salesman  to  Germany,  since  if  the  possible  turnover  is  large 
it  is  usually  much  better  to  appoint  a  German  agent  or  representative.  A  non- 
German  travelling  salesman  can  effect  far  less  than  would  be  accomplished  by 
an  energetic  agent.  It  is  also  true  that  less  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured 
through  correspondence,  but  for  certain  products  a  few  accounts  can  be  acquired 
in  this  way,  when  the  number  of  possible  customers  would  not  justify  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  or  representative. 

The  above  remarks  about  travelling  salesmen  should  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  visits  of  representatives  of  Canadian  exporters  should  not  be  paid  to  Ger- 
many, since  even  when  a  satisfactory  distribution  is  being  secured  through  an 
agent  or  representative  great  value  usually  results  from  a  personal  call  on  the 
agent  as  well  as  on  customers  by  a  representative  of  the  exporting  firm.  The 
first-hand  knowledge  thereby  acquired  of  conditions  in  the  German  market 
usually  amply  repays  the  expense  involved. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SALES  ORGANIZATION 

The  creation  of  a  separate  selling  organization  in  Germany  is  often  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  distribution  of  a  Canadian  product.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  household  appliances,  for  which  there  is  a  good  opening  in  Germany, 
to  such  commodities  as  agricultural  machinery  and  motor  cars,  and  to  one  or 
two  branded  food  products,  for  which  there  is  an  extensive  sale  in  Germany. 

The  usual  method  is  for  the  exporting  firm  to  organize  a  subsidiary  German 
corporation,  legally  independent  but  with  the  stock  controlled  by  the  parent 
concern.  In  this  manner  the  obligation  is  avoided  of  publishing  data  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  the  parent  company,  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  a  branch  of  the  company  established  in  Germany.  The  German  subsidiary 
can  take  two  forms:  either  a  share  company  (A.-G.)  or  a  company  with  limited 
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liability  (G.m.b.H.).  The  latter  form  is  usually  preferred,  since  there'  are  fewer 
and  less  strict  formalities  in  connection  with  its  formation  and  operation  and 
certain  privileges  respecting  taxation  are  obtained. 

The  formation  of  a  legally  independent  German  company  enables  an 
exporting  firm  to  organize  an  efficient  distribution  of  its  products  in  Germany 
through  travelling  salesmen,  sub- agents  or  even  branches  in  the  different  centres. 

CENTRES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  chief  importing  centres  of  Germany  are  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  and  the  former  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  centres.  Canadian 
exporters  of  most  products  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  appoint  agents 
in  Hamburg  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany.  For  some  products  it  may  be 
desirable  to  also  have  an  agent  in  Bremen. 

The  principal  German  importing  firms  are  located  in  Hamburg,  and  it  is 
from  this  centre  that  the  distribution  of  imported  goods  can  be  most  effectively 
organized.  An  exception  would  be  the  case  of  an  exporter  of  manufactured 
goods,  who  wished  to  establish  a  sales  organization  in  Germany.  For  such  a 
purpose  Berlin  would  probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  centre  in  which 
to  locate  the  headquarters  for  Germany,  owing  to  the  more  central  location  and 
larger  domestic  distributing  trade  of  Berlin  as  compared  with  the  German 
ports. 

Hamburg  is  not  only  the  leading  importing  centre  of  Germany,  but  a 
large  transhipment  trade  is  also  conducted  from  this  port.  Hamiburg  importers 
frequently  distribute  overseas  products  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  through- 
out Central  Europe.  The  Hamburg  agent  of  a  Canadian  exporter  is  also 
often  in  a  good  position  to  organize  sales  in  other  countries  besides  Germany, 
e.g.,  Czechoslovakia.  Before  granting  too  extensive  a  territory  to  their  agent  in 
Hamburg,  Canadian  exporters  should  investigate  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  them  to  have  separate  agents  for  the  countries  other  than  Germany 
which  the  Hamburg  agent  claims  he  can  cover.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Hamburg  can  render  Canadian  exporters  assistance  in  this  con- 
nection. 

GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  6,  1928. — General  anticipations  for  an  improvement  in 
the  German  fish  meal  market  have  not  yet  been  realized.  There  is  little  change 
to  be  noted  compared  with  previous  months.  Prices  have  slightly  advanced, 
but  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  remain  heavy.  There  have  been  contracts 
placed  during  the  past  month  for  several  hundred  tons  of  British  Columbia 
pilchard  meal,  but  German  buyers  are  still  disinclined  to  meet  the  prices 
requested  by  Vancouver  exporters. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers,  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shippers: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   £18  to  £18  5s.  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 

Scotch  white  fish  meal   £17  to  £18  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 

English  white  fish  meal   £16  5s.  to  £17  per  long  ton 

North   American   Avhite   fish   meal    . .  £17  10s.  per  long  ton 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  .  .  £13  to  £13  5s.  per  1.000  kg. 

North  Pacific  coast  pilchard  meal..   ..  £15  to  £15  5s.  per  long  ton 

FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

During  the  month  of  September  a  total  of  approximately  3,883  metric  tons 
of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  com- 
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pared  with  3,423£  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month,  There 
arrived  from  British  ports  a  total  of  about  1,3752  long  tons  as  against  \  2'.J>~>\ 
long  tons  in  August.  Approximately  52 2-  long  tons  we  re  received  from  Boston 
as  compared  with  75  long  tons  from  that  port  in  the  previous  month.  A  total 
of  501  long  tons  arrived  from  Montreal,  as  against  no  arrivals  from  Canadian 
Atlantic  ports  in  August.  A  shipment  of  529  sacks  from  Vancouver  in  Sep- 
tember was  the  first  lot  of  fish  meal  to  arrive  at  Hamburg  from  British  Columbia 
since  last  winter. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  September  were:  1,223  sacks 
from  Morocco  and  Portugal;  250  sacks  from  the  Levant.  There  also  arrived  a 
total  of  9,663  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  5,900  sacks  came  from  Norway,  3,419 
sacks  from  India,  and  344  sacks  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


London,  October  12,  1928. — As  England  and  Wales  continued  to  enjoy 
throughout  September  the  brilliant  weather  which  has  established  1928  as  an 
almost  record  summer,  harvesting  operations  were  conducted  under  nearly  ideal 
conditions.  As  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  states,  the 
weather  conditions  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  those  of  the  same  month 
last  year,  when  practically  uninterrupted  cold  and  wet  prevailed.  Indeed  this 
year  rain  was  badly  needed  almost  everywhere,  and  as  the  first  ten  days  of 
October  have  also  been  associated)  with  mild  and  sunny  weather,  except  for 
occasional  showers,  harvesting  should  have  'been  completed  successfully  in  cer- 
tain districts  where  operations  were  still  being  conducted  at  the  end  of 
September. 

CEREALS 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  so-called  corn  crops  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  although  unfortunately  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view 
such  a  drop  in  the  values  of  cereals  has  taken  place  as  the  result  of  bountiful 
yields  in  other  countries,  that  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  current  prices 
leave  no  profit.  In  consequence,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to 
revise  in  an  upward  direction  the  estimates  of  the  yield  of  the  principal  crops 
which  were  reported  at  the  end  of  August.    The  figures  now  issued  are: — 

Production  Forecast 

1927              1928              1927  1928 

Acres            Acres             Tons  Tons 

Wheat                                        1.636,000       1,396,000       1,423.000  1.233.000 

Barley  '                  1,049,000       1,185,000          862,000  988.000 

Oats                                           1,751,000       1,763,000       1,344,000  1,393.000 

Wheat. — According  to  the  later  report,  the  forecast  on  October  1  was  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  over  England  and  Wales  is  17-7  cwt.,  or  about 
J  cwt.  in  excess  of  last  year's  figure,  and  of  the  average  for  the  previous  ten 
years. 

Barley,  estimated  at  16-7  cwt.  per  acre,  is  about  J  cwt  more  than  for 
1927,  and  nearly  If  cwt.  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

Oats,  at  15-8  cwt,  per  acre,  show  an  improvement  of  nearly  h  cwt.  over 
last  year's  figure,  and  nearly  2  cwt.  over  the  decennial  average. 

POTATOES 

The  lifting  of  potatoes  commenced  at  the  end  of  September,  and  there 
were  indications  that  the  anticipation  of  a  good  crop  would  be  realized.  Com- 
plaints of  disease  have  been  much  less  general  than  was  the  case  in  1927.  At 
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present  the  yield  per  acre  is  forecasted  at  6-5  tons,  or  about  i  ton  above  1927 
and  the  ten  years'  average. 

ROOTS 

It  seems  useful  to  mention  that  roots,  upon  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to 
be  on  the  small  side  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  although  the  crops  generally 
have  been  making  good  progress.  Turnips  and  Swedes  are  forecasted  at  13-2 
tons  per  acre,  which  is  over  a  ton  above  the  figure  for  last  year,  and  nearly  a 
ton  more  than  average. 

HAY 

Finally,  the  report  confirms  statements  which  have  reached  us  from  all 
quarters,  that  second  cuts  of  hay  have  been  disappointing.  It  is  stated  that 
aftermaths  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  dry  weather  and  have  made 
slow  growth. 

BRITISH   MARKET  FOR  MICA 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  19,  1928. — A  few  weeks  ago  a  firm  of  mica  manufac- 
turers in  Great  Britain,  and  large  consumers  themselves,  with  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  trade,  wrote  to  this  office  saying  they  had  just  received  an  inquiry 
from  the  British  Government  for  amber  mica  in  large  sheets,  and  had  not 
sufficient  in  stock,  nor  was  there  any  in  sight,  to  enable  them  to  offer  the  quantity 
demanded.  This  situation  indicates  that  producers  in  Canada — one  of  the  two 
sources  of  high-grade  sheet  mica — are  not  reaping  the  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  this  market.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Great  Britain's  requirements  or  of  factors  in  production  known  only  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  mining  of  this  commodity,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
should  be  worth  while  studying  the  situation,,  however,  to  see  if  the  factors 
operating  against  a  better  outlet  in  Great  Britain  can  be  eliminated.  One  thing 
that  may  be  detrimental  to  a  well-organized  export  business  to  this  country 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Canadian  mica  mines  are  small  and  are  worked 
more  or  less  intermittently  by  operators  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
character  or  the  requirements  of  the  British  market,  which  is  a  large  one. 

The  total  imports  of  mica  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1926  amounted  to 
nearly  two  million  dollars  in  value,  of  which  British  India  supplied  three- 
fourths.  In  1927  Canada  exported  $441,000  worth,  of  which  the  United  States 
took  $424,000  worth  and  the  United  Kingdom  $15,000.  Mica  splittings  form 
the  bulk  of  Canadian  exports,  although  mica  scrap  and  waste  accounted  for 
$50,000  in  the  year  1927,  and  rough  cobbed  and  thumb  trimmed  for  $27,000. 
Of  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1926  of  £398,000,  over  £352,000  repre- 
sent slab  and  splittings,  and  only  £15.000  ground  mica.  The  demand  in  this 
country  for  ground  mica  from  abroad  is  practically  negligible  and  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  mica  is  ground  in  this  country  from  workshop  waste,  and  even 
the  product  from  India,  where  labour  is  cheap,  cannot  compete  owing  to  cost 
of  freight.  There  is  a  demand  for  Candian  amber  mica  slab  for  commutator 
segments,  and  for  amber  splittings.  The  latter  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for 
the  comparatively  low  price  of  Indian  splittings.  The  amber  splittings  are  used 
in  amber  commutator  micanite. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  in  this  country  handling  mica  state  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  this  commodity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  commercial 
proposition  provided  transport  is  possible  at  low  rates,  but  it  seems  that  many 
people  own  claims  who  have  vague  ideas  as  to  the  requirements,  and  have  gone 
to  some  expense  to  send  out  small  quantities.  When  trying  to  dispose  of  these 
they  have  found  they  could  not  produce  at  the  price  offered. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  mica  is  trimmed  to  be  free  from  cracks 
and  flaws,  and  when  this  is  possible  the  producer  need  have  no  fear  of  going 
ahead.   The  difference  in  price  between  No.  1  grade  and  spotted  mica  is  some- 
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thing  like  6s.  ($1.50)  and  more  per  pound.  In  Scotland  firms  would  much  prefer 
to  handle  Canadian  mica  than  that  from  Madagascar,  but  they  arc  seldom  offered 
mica  from  the  Dominion.  In  fact,  only  one  firm  appears  to  import  Canadian 
amber  mica,  and  they  are  probably  interested  in  micas  there. 

Some  knowledge  of  grading,  which  is  very  important  is  helpful  as  a  guide. 
The  general  run  is  as  follows: — 


No.    5  grade   4  to 


4 
3 
2 
1 

Al 

Special 


6 
10 
L6 
24 
36 
48 


10 
16 

24 
36 
A  8 
60 


sq.  inches 


If  grading  is  carefully  attended  to  and  the  quality  maintained,  a  market 
is  usually  available  for  at  least  grades  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  but  the  lower  grades, 
Nos.  4  and  5,  are  often  in  great  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  firm  above  mentioned  are  prepared,  for  a  fee  and  expenses,  to  send  a 
principal  of  the  firm  to  Canada  to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  mining  and 
of  selling,  and  possibly  to  undertake  a  selling  agency,  for  a  group  of  mines. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  21,  1928. — The  cutting  of  hay  in  Scotland  was  com- 
pleted in  most  districts  in  July,  but  in  a  few  northern  and  western  areas  the 
work  had  only  begun  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  secured 
under  very  satisfactory  conditions,  the  general  quality  of  the  hay  being  excep- 
tionally good  and  of  heavy  weight  in  proportion  to  bulk.  The  yield,  however, 
is  estimated  to  be  fully  5  per  cent  below  the  average  in  practically  all  districts, 
while  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  deficiency  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
10  per  cent  or  more.  The  quality  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and 
provided  that  the  price  does  not  advance  considerably  in  this  country,  there 
will  not  be  the  same  demand  for  Canadian  hay  as  was  experienced  here  last 
season.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  large  users  wTho  are 
very  favourably  inclined  towards  Canadian  hay,  and  who  will  buy  it  even  at 
a  figure  ten  to  twenty  shillings  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
so  long  as  it  is  of  high  quality.  Only  good  quality  No.  2  timothy  can  be  suc- 
cessfully sold  in  Scotland.  A  clover  mixture  is  not  wanted,  nor  is  any  inferior 
type  of  Canadian  hay,  as  this  quality  can  be  readily  obtained  locally  at  lower 
prices.  It  may  be  said  definitely  that  when  the  quality  falls  down  (and  there 
have  been  complaints  in  this  respect  during  the  last  season)  the  price  is  more 
than  proportionately  reduced.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  fair  market  within 
limits  for  the  best  Canadian,  but  a  very  poor  one  for  the  second  best,  because 
there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  Scotch  hay  which  is  quite  as  good  as  the  second 
best  Canadian. 

Importers  here  buy  from  Canada  in  large  quantities  and  sell  to  the  whole- 
sale merchants.  Sometimes  Canadian  shippers  make  an  attempt  to  sell  to  the' 
customers  or  the  importers  direct,  or  even  to  consumers.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  importers  and  wholesalers,  because  the  former  often  sell 
to  the  large  consumers  as  do  the  wholesalers,  and  the  latter  sometimes  buy  from 
Canada  rather  than  from  the  importers.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a 
mistake  for  Canadian  firms  to  try  to  sell  to  one  and  all.  They  should  endeavour 
to  limit  their  sales  in  each  case  to  one  large  firm  of  importers.  As  a  rule  the 
merchants  and  consumers  prefer  to  buy  on  the  spot,  although  if  the  quantities 
are  large  enough  they  may  prefer  to  import  direct  at  their  own  risk. 
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On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  Norway  is  an  important  competitor  for  hay 
business.  The  supply  from  this  source  is  a  high-grade  clover  hay.  In  Glasgow, 
Canadian  hay  with  clover  in  it  is  not  welcome.  In  Scotland  clean,  strong 
timothy  is  what  is  wanted  from  the  Dominion.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other 
products,  quality  counts  in  Glasgow,  and  during  the  past  season  the  trade  in 
Canadian  hay  has  been  better  than  for  many  years.  One  consumer  states 
that  by  using  Canadian  timothy  he  can  cut  down  his  bill  for  oats  by  20  per  cent. 

In  Northern  Ireland  there  is  quite  a  good  crop,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
plenty  of  second  grade  hay.  There  may  be  an  opening  later  on  for  No.  2  Cana- 
dian timothy  at  from  90s.  to  95s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  The  very  best  Irish 
unthreshed  hay  is  selling  at  Belfast  at  from  £4  to  £4  10s.  per  ton. 

WOODENWARE  PRICES  IN  SCOTLAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  has  for- 
warding the  ruling  prices  of  seven  classes  of  Canadian  woodenware  in  Scotland 
for  the  use  of  Canadian  exporters.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  obtain  copies 
of  these  prices  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  T/C-9-107. 

WOODENWARE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BROOM  AND  MOP  HANDLES 

Bristol,  October  4,  1928. — Despite  the  active  competition  from  American 
and  Northern  European  sources,  Canada  has  been  able  to  compete  to  a  very 
fair  extent  in  this  market  in  broom  handles.  Both  hard  and  soft  wood  handles 
are  in  demand,  althougth  the  latter  enjoy  by  far  the  greater  sale.  Sizes  most  in 
demand  are  1  and  lj  inch  diameters,  48  inches  long.  Supplies  generally  come 
in  finished,  but  unpainted. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  painted,  varnished  or  lacquered  handles, 
but  so  far  with  little  success,  due  mainly  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  exactly  the 
finish  demanded  by  the  purchasers,  and  because  of  damage  suffered  in  transit. 
Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  shipping  of  handles  because  of  the 
loss  which  is  liable  to  be  sustained  through  rubbing.  Some  shipments  are  made 
where  the  handles  are  bound  together  by  wire  in  unwrapped  bundles  of  about 
fifty  pieces.  Invariably  in  such  shipments  the  outside  pieces  are  either  cut  by 
the  wire  or  bruised  by  coming  into  contact  with  other  bundles  and  objects. 
Sizes  in  demand  are  1  inch,  l^V  inch,  and  1J  inch  diameters,  all  48  inches  long. 
An  idea  of  prices  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

WOODEN  GRIPS  AND   HANDLES   FOR  HOLLOW-WARE 

The  market  for  small  turned  grips  in  this  area  is  extremely  erratic  and 
consumers  are  continually  changing  their  sources  of  supply  as  prices  rise'  or 
fall.  At  the  moment  Continental  producers  are  able  to  sell  at  a  price  which 
completely  cuts  out  Canadian  supplies. 

These  grips  are  imported  in  large  quantities  both  in  the  white  and  finished 
with  rubberoid  enamel,  the  quality  of  which  Canadian  manufacturers  are  well 
able  to  maintain,  and  there  is  a  possibility  in  the  future  that  the  price  pen- 
dulum will  swing  again  in  favour  of  Canadian  suppliers. 

DOWELS 

Dowels  of  varying  size  are  in  demand  in  this  area,  but  at  the  moment 
Canadian  prices  as  a  general  rule  are  out  of  line.    Prices  of  $11.25  c.i.f.  United 
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Kingdom  port  per  1,000  dowels,  \  inch  in  diameter,  36  inches  long,  are  com- 
petitive and  might  expect  to  secure  some  business. 

LADDER  RUNGS 

This  office  has  received  inquiries  for  ladder  rungs  from  a  firm  manufac- 
turing ladders  who  purchase  on  an  average  of  400,000  pieces  a  year.  At  the 
moment  supplies  are  obtained  chiefly  from  domestic  sources,  but  they  cannot 
secure  their  entire  needs  in  this  country.  From  time  to  time  French  material  is 
offered,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  source.  Their  requirements  are  primarly  for 
oak  rungs  of  the  following  sizes: — 

Overall  Length  to  Length  of 

Length  Shoulders  Pins 

11|  inches  10    inches  |  inches 

12"      "  10i     "  I 

14-1-      "  12*      "  I  " 

15        "  13        "  1 

184      "  161      "  H 

All  sizes  pins  are  f  inch  diameter.  The  sizes  11^  to  15  are  1\  inch  diameter 
at  centre  by  l^s  mcn  at  ends.  The  18J-inch  size  is  t-fb  mcn  a^  centre  by  1TV 
inch  at  ends. 

Recently,  owing  to  the  fact  that  English  supplies  of  oak  rungs  were  short, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  hickory  in  the  United  States.  These  were  10  per 
cent  less  in  price. 

CLOTHES  PEGS 

For  many  years  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  compete  in 
the  English  market  for  the  sale  of  clothes  pegs.  In  the  last  two  years,  however, 
Canadian  manufacturers  were  able  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  business  in  this 
commodity.  The  price,  90  cents  less  discounts  2  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  per 
five-gross  box  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  is  a  competitive  one  at  which  Cana- 
dian firms  may  expect  to  do  considerable  business.  Prompt  delivery  is 
important. 

box  shooks 

Baltic  prices  are  an  important  factor  in  this  market,  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers will  continue  to  find  competition  from  this  source  very  severe.  There 
is  a  little  business  being  done  in  the  way  of  small  veneer  boxes  suitable  for  the 
confectionery  trade. 

STAIR  RODS 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  market  in  this  territory  for  stair  rods  of 
oak  or  maple.  Prices  for  finished  rods  should  be  between  18s.  ($4.38)  and  20s. 
($4.86)  per  1,000  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  and  around  12s.  ($2.92)  for  unvar- 
nished rods.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  a  better  finish 
for  these  rods,  and  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  handles,  there  is  a  danger  of 
marring  and  rubbing  in  transit. 

SURF  BOARDS 

Surf  riding  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  on  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  England,  and  particularly  in  Devon.  A  very  simple  type  of  surf  board  is  in 
use.  This  office  has  received  inquiries  for  a  type  4  feet  long,  18  inches  wide, 
and  from  i  to  J  inch  thick.  Various  types  are  seen  at  several  of  the  coast 
resorts.  The  boards  are  in  all  case's  rounded  at  the  corners  and  sanded  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  injury  to  the  bather.  One  type  has  the  front  bent  up.  Retail 
prices  range  from  60  cents  to  $1;  with  an  import  price  of  approximately  30  cents 
and  upwards  each.  Quantities  imported  are  very  small  as  yet,  as  most  surf 
boards  are  made  by  local  carpenters  at  the  seaside  resorts.  Canadian  firms 
interested  should  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Bristol. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CIDER  INDUSTRY 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  1,  1928. — Reports  from  the  West  of  England,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  English  cider  industry,  are  conflicting  concerning  the  1928  cider 
apple  crop.  It  is  reported  on  reliable  authority  that  Herefordshire  has  a  full 
crop,  but  that  Devon  is  "  spotty  ".  The  spring  of  this  year  saw  heavy  frosts 
at  a  time  when  many  apple  trees  were  in  blossom,  and  where  these  conditions 
obtained  the  crops  have  been  very  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  where  conditions 
in  the  early  spring  were  satisfactory  the  trees  have  borne  well,  aided  by  the 
long  sunny  summer. 

CIDER  REPORTS 

Cider  manufacturers,  owing  to  last  year's  good  crop,  have  plentiful  sup- 
plies on  hand.  The  cider  industry  of  England  depends  upon  a  warm  summer 
for  the  consumption  of  its  product  by  the  public,  and  conditions  this  year  have 
been  ideal.  For  the  present  the  possibilities  of  importing  Canadian  concen- 
trated apple  juice  are  not  bright,  but  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation  will  be 
obtainable  about  Christmas. 

FRENCH  IMPORTS 

During  the  past  year  one  firm  in  the  West  of  England  imported  in  the 
vicinity  of  1,500  tons  of  French  apples,  which  compares  with  importation  by 
the  same  company  of  9,000  tons  in  1926.  No  French  concentrated  apple  juice 
"was  imported  durirg  the  past  year,  whereas  some  25.000  gallons  from  Canada 
•came  into  this  area.  This,  on  dilution  from  32°  Beaume,  is  the  equivalent  of 
125,000  gallons  of  cider. 

ENGLISH  PRICES 

Cider  manufacturers  are  offering  from  £4  ($19.46)  to  £4  10s.  ($21.89)  per 
ton  for  ordinary  grade  cider  apples  and  £7  10s.  ($36.49)  per  ton  for  Kingston 
Blacks.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are  holding  out  for  £4  10s.  ($21.89)  to 
£5  10s.  ($26.76)  for  ordinary  grade  cider  apples  and  corresponding  prices  for 
Kingston  Blacks. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CIDER  APPLE  ACREAGE 

It  is  estimated  that  the  West  of  England  has  100,000  acres  of  pasturage 
orchards,  but  of  this  area  fully  50,000  acres  are  useless,  the  trees  being  too  old 
to  bear  fruit. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  present  acreage  on  a  pro- 
gressive policy,  old  trees  being  cleared  out  and  replaced  by  new  growths.  How- 
ever, it  takes  at  least  from  10  to  20  years  to  bring  new  acreage  into  real  produc- 
tion, which  means  that  for  the  next  few  years  there  should  be  a  fair  demand 
for  imported  cider  supplies. 

SUGGESTED  NEW  ENGLISH  REGULATIONS 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  influence  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  enact  regulations  whereby  cider  made  from  concentrated  apple 
juice  must  be  designated  by  some  other  name  than  cider.  It  is  asserted  that 
upon  dilution  the  flavour  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  fresh  product,  yet  evidence 
is  available  showing  that  a  very  excellent  quality  cider  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years  from  concentrated  apple  juice  from  Canadian  sources. 
Should  any  such  regulation  be  enacted,  it  would  act  as  a  direct  subsidy  to  cider 
and  cider  apple  exporters  in  France,  for  to  compete  with  such  foreign  cider  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  in  concentrated  form  in  order  to  minimize  ocean  freight  charges. 
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FRENCH  REGULATIONS 

It  should  be  noted  that  Great  Britain  has  no  specific  regulations  defining 
cider;  the  French  Government  have  had  these  since  1905.    A  copy  of  th( 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    These  regulations 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  preventing  adulteration  and  for  the  suppressing  of 
fraud. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Liverpool,  October  8,  1928. — The  volume  of  business  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  during  September  was  on  the  whole  small,  although  there  was  a 
considerable  improvement  in  demand  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Prices 
of  Manitobas  advanced  on  the  average  about  Is.  6d  per  quarter  during  the 
month,  and,  despite  enormous  receipts,  Canadian  shippers  showed  no  anxiety 
to  sell  at  prevailing  prices.  One  feature  of  the  month  was  that  India  as  well 
as  the  Argentine  bought  fair  quantities  of  Manitoba  wheat — an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, although  India  purchases  Australian  wheat  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.  Liverpool  stocks  amounted  to  364,000  quarters,  a  decrease  of  100,000 
quarters  during  the  month,  and  consumption  continues  good.  Stocks  in  Man- 
chester amounted  to  26,000  quarters,  a  decrease  of  12,000  quarters  since  the 
end  of  August.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour 
to  this  area  during  September  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  347,600 

15,663 

24,922 

10,809 

  117,931 

6,532 

16,934 

980 

Hull  ..  

  305,547 

2,150 

184,335 

4.018 

. . '   3,997 

700 

2,008 

EGGS 

The  market  was  dull  during  the  early  part  of  September,  but  demand 
improved  after  the  second  week,  and  prices  advanced  Is.  per  120,  with  a  further 
advance  of  Is,  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  fresh  Irish  and  English  eggs.  Cold- 
stored  Irish  eggs  are  now  selling  at  15s.  to  15s.  6d  ex  warehouse  to  the  retail 
trade,  with  contracts  booked  on  this  basis  for  October,  November  and  December 
delivery.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  quantity  of  Irish  eggs  in  store  is  not 
excessive.  South  African  fresh  eggs  are  now  selling  at  from  15s.  6d  to  17s., 
Australian  at  18s.,  and  Argentine  at  15s.  to  16s.  A  few  American  fresh  eggs 
arrived  during  the  month,  realizing  16s.  to  16s.  6d  per  120. 

CHEESE 

There  was  a  poor  demand  here  for  cheese  during  September.  Canadian 
best  qualities  opened  at  around  109s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.,  and  although  prices 
advanced  to  112s.  6d  in  the  first  week,  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  trade 
was  dull.  There  were  no  direct  arrivals  of  New  Zealand  cheese  in  September. 
Local  values  were  around  112s.  to  114s.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese 
to  Liverpool  during  September  amounted  to  28,915  boxes,  1,285  bundles  and 
853  cartons  of  processed  cheese,  as  compared  with  36,483  boxes  of  ordinary, 
3,107  bundles  and  1,633  cases  and  cartons  of  processed,  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year. 
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The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  on  September  29,  1928,  together  with  the  figures  at  the  cor- 
responding date  of  last  year  and  also  of  last  month: — 

Sept.  29,    Aug.  31,    Sept.  30, 


1928 

1928 

1927 

24.272 

33.629 

23,718 

9,002 

12,553 

10,749 

1,955 

1,950 

1.035 

Butter  (all  countries)  

.  .cwt. 

5.784 

10,655 

4,707 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  United  States. 

.boxes 

26.689 

25,426 

26,512 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand 

crates 

336 

587 

585 

10 

19 

lbs. 

16,050 

10.410 

13,129 

tierces 

643 

417 

630 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard)  in  tierces,  firkins 

3,080 

4,163 

2,757 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  during  September  amounted  to  12,330  bales,, 
as  compared  with  14,119  bales  in  August  and  34,000  bales  in  September,  1927. 
It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for  Canadian  hay  during  the 
coming  season,  but  in  view  of  the  improved  domestic  crop  this  year,  particu- 
larly as  regards  quality,  requirements  will  be  considerably  less  than  last  year. 


REVIEW  OF  BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Paul  Sykes.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  September  24,  1928. — Even  if  its  actual  value  may  be  of 
much  less  significance  than  that  which  is  frequently  accorded  it,  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  has  nevertheless  always  exerted  a  potent  influence  on  the 
growth  of  confidence  throughout  New  Zealand's  business  community.  The 
almost  abnormal  recovery  from  the  unfavourable  balance  of  £4,614,988  in  1926 
to  a  favourable  balance  amounting  to  £3,713,408  in  1927  has  been  followed  by 
a  further  improvement  whereby  the  twelve-monthly  period  ended  August,  1928, 
shows  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  £ll,218,727r  the  situation 
recorded  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  being  one  in  which  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  £613,805  had  resulted  from  trade  activities.  Further,  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year  have  been  marked  by  a  favourable  balance 
of  £14,182,641,  more  than  twice  as  large  a  figure  as  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1927,  which  stood  at  the  already  high  total  of  £6,677,322. 

Such  figures  illustrate  the  improved  condition  of  New  Zealand's  overseas 
trade  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  In  general,  import  trade  has  been  main- 
tained at  but  slightly  lower  levels  than  those  of  two  or  three  years  ago.  There 
have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  large  increases  an  shipments  to  overseas  countries. 
The  present  situation  not  only  reflects  the  satisfactory  position  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  industries,  but  is  serving  to  create  a  more  optimistic  atmo- 
sphere throughout  business  circles  than  has  been  prevalent  for  some  time. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  dairy  season  in  New  Zealand  terminates  in  July.  Butter  production 
for  the  year  just  terminated,  as  gauged  by  the  amounts  received  for  grading, 
has  reached  a  higher  total  than  ever  previously  recorded,  total  receipts  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  July  31  having  amounted  to  1,494,614  cwt.,  4-21  per  cent 
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greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  season.    Similar  figures  of  cheese  o 
show  a  slight  falling  off  from  1,526,295  to  1,515,093  cwt.,  the  latter  total,  how- 
ever, being  the  second  highest  ever  attained.    Local  conditions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  overseas  market  outlook  for  butter  point  to  continued  high  produc- 
tion in  the  dairy  industry. 

Overseas  shipments  of  lamb  and  mutton  are  moderately  in  excess  of  those 
of  last  year,  while  the  value  of  beef  exports  for  the  nine  months  ended  July  are 
150  per  cent  greater  than  last  season's  total.  Early  reports  on  the  lamb  crop 
are  distinctly  optimistic;  the  wool  market  shows  no  evidence  of  disturbance, 
although  last  season's  high  prices  may  not  be  secured  for  the  coming  clip. 

FINANCE 

Improvements  in  the  trade  balance  have  been  reflected  in  the  returns  of 
New  Zealand  banks.  A  year  ago  bank  advances  to  customers  exceeded  the 
total  of  deposits  by  almost  £4,000,000.  This  disparity,  however,  has  during  the 
past  year  been  converted  into  an  excess  of  deposits  over  advances  of  over 
£7,000,000  at  June  30,  1928.  With  the  resulting  abundance  of  funds,  bank  rates 
were'  lowered  early  in  July,  and  this  action  is  facilitating  recovery  from  the 
recent  depression. 

One  effect  of  the  increase  in  available  funds  is  the  improving  volume  of 
business  in  land  transfers  and  mortgages.  The  value  of  land  transfers  recorded 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  is  4-73  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  1927;  mortgages  registered  for  the  same  period  are  3-04  per  cent  below 
last  year's  figure;  the  value  of  mortgages  discharged  exceeds  that  recorded  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  by  3-84  per  cent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  employment  situation  .prevailing  during  the  past  season  has  been  dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory  in  comparison  with  the  other  principal  indices  of  business 
conditions.  Throughout  July  the  number  of  unfilled  applications  for  employ- 
ment remaining  on  the  books  of  the  Government  Employment  Bureaus  aver- 
aged 3,100,  from  500  to  1,000  more  than  during  July,  1927.  Trade  unions' 
returns  show  an  increase  of  over  10  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
members  to  the  total  membership.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  number  of 
unfilled  applications  for  employment,  which  was  increasing  at  this  time  last 
year,  has  during  the  past  few  weeks  shown  a  tendency  to  decline.  The  figure 
for  August  13,  1928,  was  2,628  in  comparison  with  3,069  on  July  16  and  with 
2,698  on  August  15,  1927. 

BUILDING  TRADES 

Activity  in  the  building  trades  throughout  New  Zealand  reached  a  peak  in 
the  year  ended  March,  1927,  and  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months  declined  con- 
siderably, the  total  value  of  construction  indicated  by  permits  issued  during 
that  year  being  £9,000,000.  A  definite  improvement  has  lately  been  evident 
and  accounts  for  a  growth  of  from  £4,200,000  to  £4,400,000  in  the  value  of  per- 
mits issued  during  the  first  six  months  of  1927  and  1928  respectively.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1928,  alone,  figures  of  permits  issued  were  £913.483,  over 
£150,000  greater  than  those  of  July  of  the  previous  year. 

GENERAL 

Several  widespread  economic  tendencies  have  had  noticeable  effects  on 
recent  conditions  in  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  has  been 
a  high  level  of  prices  for  the  commodities  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  this 
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Dominion's  export  trade.  Peculiarly  enough,  this  has  been  combined  with  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  her  most  important  imports.  These  phenomena,  in  com- 
bination with  a  growing  volume  of  production,  have  led  to  the  unusually  favour- 
able trade  balance.  The  demand  for  goods  produced  in  overseas  countries  does 
not  appear  at  the  moment  to  have  recovered  normal  intensity,  but  easier  finance 
and  improving  confidence  are  expected  to  remedy  this  situation  shortly.  Trade 
returns  for  the  last  half  of  the  current  year  may  be  expected  to  show  greatly 
increased  importations,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  same  demand  as  underlies 
this  movement  will  call  also  for  increased  internal  production,  trade  and  employ- 
ment. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS,  1923-28 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  September  18,  1928. — Automobiles  have  for  some  years  been 
the  leading  item  of  export  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand.  The  latter  country 
has  at  the  same  time  been  one  of  Canada's  most  valuable  markets  for  this 
commodity.  Recent  decreases  in  the  value  of  all  Canadian  exports  to  this 
Dominion  have  to  a  large  extent  been  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  local  consump- 
tion of  motor  cars  and  parts  of  Canadian  manufacture.  The  following  review 
of  five  and  one-half  years'  import  trade  in  these  goods  may  consequently  prove 
of  some  interest.  The  statistics  included  below  are  based  on  data  furnished  by 
the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  while  the  complete  statement  may  be 
taken  as  amplifying  reports  previously  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  as  offering  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  situation  than  has  pre- 
viousfy  been  possible. 

MARKET  DIMENSIONS 

A  serious  restriction  on  the  expansion  of  the  New  Zealand  automobile 
market  is  imposed  by  the  Dominion's  comparatively  small  population.  There 
must  be  considered  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  reasonably  high  standard  of 
living  prevailing  throughout  the  country  and  the  unusually  even  distribution 
of  buying  power.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  high  total  registration  of  motor 
vehicles.  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  where  one  motor 
vehicle  to  ten  or  fewer  persons  is  recorded.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  of 
all  types  licensed  on  July  31,  1928,  was  practically  150,000;  the  total  popula- 
tion at  the  same  date  was  no  more  than  1,500,000.  This  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  high  initial  cost  of  all  types  of  cars  (roughly  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
again  as  Canadian  prices),  the  scarcity  of  good  road  systems,  and  the  high  prices 
of  motor  fuel  and  oils.  The  high  standard  of  living  and  the  high  average  buying 
power  of  the  population  both  furnish  grounds  for  the  expectation  that  the 
market  may  be  capable  of  further  development  to  a  point  where  the  density 
of  its  motor  vehicles  will  be  exceeded  in  but  few  other  countries. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

A  review  of  the  sources  from  which  New  Zealand's  supplies  of  motor  cars 
are  imported  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Unitec' 
States,  and  Canada.  While  a  part  of  the  trade  has  been  in  the  hands  of  French, 
Belgian,  and  Italian  manufacturers,  these  countries  and  others  of  even  less 
importance  have  exercised  only  minor  influences  on  the  market  situation  during 
the  past  five  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  trade  tendencies  from  1923 
until  1928.  Of  outstanding  interest  are  the  decreases  in  the  value  of  New 
Zealand  imports  from  the  three  main  sources  of  her  motor  vehicle  supples 
during  1927  and  indicated  for  the  current  year  by  trade  statistics  relating  to 
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its  first  six  months.  The  fall  in  value  of  purchases  of  Canadian  automobiles 
from  the  high  total  reached  in  1924  is  almost  phenomenal;  tra 
United  Kingdom  showed  a  remarkable  increase  from  a  value  of  £345,603  in  1923 
to  £1,142,197  in  1925,  but  declined  by  almost  half  that  total  in  1927;  shipments 
from  the  United  States  have  also  suffered  considerably  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  but  for  the  last  five  years  have  never  fallen  below  £1,000,000  and  in 
1927  accounted  for  over  50  per  cent  of  all  New  Zealand  imports,  the  highest 
percentage  standing  attained  during  these  years. 

Imports  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Parts  into  New  Zealand,  1923-28 


(Complete  vehicles,  chassis  and  parts) 

6  Months 

Country                            1923            1924            1925            1926  1927  1928 

Canada    ......     ...    £1,081,709    £1,837,755    £1,429,558    £   901,997  £  331,516  £  109,111 

United  Kingdom                      345,603        614,920      1,142,197        839,180  613,622  291 

United  States                         1,090,292      1,285,782      1,802,649      2,175,289  1,293,366  663,197 

Italy                                         33,801          38,240         45,426          67,428  42,044  1.171 

France                                       11,962          23,348         47,651          33,391  10,331  8,032 

Belgium..                                    1,092           1,500           6,174           8,310  9.821  5.284 

Other                                          4,625           5,605           2,988           6.040  6,633  6,058 


Total   £2,569,084    £3,807,150    £4,476.643    £4,031,635    £2,307,333  £1,089,418 


TRADE  IN  PASSENGER  CARS 

The  year  1923  saw  Canadian  passenger  cars  making  up  £928,022,  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent  of  a  total  imported  value  of  £1,935,718.  In  1927  the  cor- 
responding figure  was  £204,030,  some  13  per  cent  of  a  total  value  of  imports  of 
£1,527,582.  The  market,  which  in  1923  and  1924  was  characteristically  Cana- 
dian, has  since  then  undergone  such  changes  that  it  is  now  predominantly 
American;  substantial  progress  has  been  made  with  the  sale  of  the  English  pro- 
duct, but  the  export  trade  from  Canada  has  fallen  off  to  a  point  where  it  is  now 
of  distinctly  minor  importance. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  imports 
into  New  Zealand  of  both  passenger  vehicles  and  chassis  as  manufactured  in 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States: — 

Imports  of  Passenger  Automobiles  and  Chassis,  1923-28 

Passenger  Vehicles 


%  of 

United 

%  of 

United 

%of 

Canada 

Total 

Kingdom 

Total 

States 

Total 

Total* 

1923 

£  928,022 

48 

£188,926 

10 

£  796,788 

41 

£1,935,718 

1924 

1,494,851 

56 

335,981 

13 

811,134 

30 

2,672.690 

1925 

959,053 

32 

796,737 

26 

1,231,099 

40 

3.040.265 

1926 

474,629 

18 

517.388 

20 

1,570,040 

60 

2.627.070 

1927 

204,030 

13 

365,413 

24 

920,102 

60 

1,527.582 

1928 

(6  months) 

85,271 

11 

198,983 

25 

506.532 

64 

798,780 

Chassis  for  Passenger 

Vehicles 

%of 

United 

%of 

United 

%of 

Canada 

Total 

Kingdom 

Total 

States 

Total 

Total* 

1923 

£  42,132 

30 

£  19.415 

14 

£  57.049 

40 

£  140.403 

1924 

98,189 

51 

21,709 

11 

49.769 

26 

193.323 

1925 

220,827 

63 

27,964 

8 

69,836 

20 

349.586 

1926 

293,944 

65 

38,928 

9 

102.972 

23 

453.105 

1927 

21,727 

16 

76,003 

54 

28,951 

21 

139.684 

1928 

(6  months) 

6,721 

14 

30,331 

62 

9,671 

20 

48,808 

*  Includes  small  amounts  from  other  countries. 


TRADE  IN   COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

Canada's  position  as  a  supplier  of  New  Zealand's  requirements  of  motor 
trucks,  buses,  and  chassis  has  always  been  of  secondary  importance,  the  bulk 
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of  the  demand  having  been  met  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  a  result  of  the  inability  of  Canadian  plants 
to  supply  the  heavier  types  of  machines.  The  totals  of  New  Zealand  imports 
from  Canada  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  and  'chassis  are  accounted  for  by 
the  trade  in  the  lighter  and  less  powerful  types. 

During  the  j^ears  under  review  the  United  States  has  held  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  supplier  of  these  vehicles  and  throughout 
the  period  of  market  contraction  recently  apparent,  the  former  country  has 
effected  substantial  gains  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  trade  which  it  {supplies. 

The  following  table  sets  out  in  detail  the  more  important  statistics  on  this 
subj  ect: — 

New  Zealand  Imports  of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles  and  Chassis,  1923-28 


%  of  United  %  of  United  %  of 

Canada  Total  Kingdom  Total  States  Total  Total* 

1923                                £  81,589  24  £116,700  34  £143,680       42  £343,414 

1924                                  178,194  27  217,993  32  268,348       40  671.565 

1925                                  164,457  22  251,507  33  327,902       43  754,339 

1926                                   70,615  12  220,112  37  291,273       48  602,599 

1927                                   54,602  15  121,727  33  191,001       51  372,270 

1928  (6  months)    ..          1,219  1  43,056  31  89,095       65  136,947 


*  Includes  small  amounts  from  other  countries. 

TRADE  IN  MOTOR   CAR  PARTS 

New  Zealand's  imports  of  motor  car  parts  and  miscellaneous  equipment 
have  been  principally  of  United  States  origin.  That  this  has  been  the  case  is 
largely  a  result  of  the  assembling  operations  carried  on  within  the  country  by 
subsidiaries  of  American  manufacturing  concerns.  The  trade  with  Canada, 
however,  has  been  of  considerable  dimensions  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year,  has  exceeded  in  value  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
spite  of  the  large  declines  in  Canadian  shipments  of  complete  vehicles  and 
chassis  of  all  types.   The  data  furnished  below  indicate  recent  trends: — 

New  Zealand  Imports  of  Motor  Vehicle  Parts,  1923-28 

%  of     United     %  of      United      %  of 
Canada     Total  Kingdom  Total      States      Total  Total* 


1923    £29,966  20  £20,562  14  £  92,775  62  £149,529 

1924    66,521  25  39,237  15  156,531  54  269,572 

1925    85,221  26  65.989  20  173,812  52  332,453 

1926    62,809  18  62,752  18  211,004  60  348,861 

1927    51.157  19  50,479  19  153,312  57  267,797 


1928    (6  months)  .  .    . .      15,900       15         24,195       23  57,899       55  104,883 

*  Includes  small  amounts  from  other  countries. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  local  automobile  market  has  been  one  in  which  unusually  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  volume  and  origin  of  imported  supplies  have  frequently  taken 
place.  Its  slow  early  growth  and  rapid  post-war  expansion  have  been  among 
the  principal  reasons  for  abnormal  tendencies  since  1924.  Such  more  or  less 
"  natural  "  trends,  however,  have  been  affected  to  no  small  extent  by  several 
"  artificial  "  influences,  chief  among  which  have  been  tariff  changes,  an  inten- 
sive sales  campaign  organized  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  and  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  from  the  market  of  Ford  cars  and  trucks.  These  features, 
in  conjunction  with  the  normal  decline  in  annual  purchases  which  was  bound 
to  follow  the  heavy  imports  of  1923  and  1924,  have  been  outstanding  in  deter- 
mining Canada's  present  position  as  a  supplier  of  motor  cars  to  New  Zealand 
buyers. 
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In  review,  it  may  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  large  volume  of  Cana- 
dian exports  of  motor  vehicles  to  New  Zealand  which  reached  a  peak  in  1924 
was  built  up  under  tariff  provisions  which  accorded  British  preferential  treat- 
ment to  these  goods  when  25  per  cent  of  their  value  represented  expenditure 
on  Canadian  materials  and  labour.  The  revision  of  such  requirements  and  the 
granting  of  preferential  tariff  rates  only  to  commodities  in  which  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  was  made  up  by  such  items  has  'been  a  basic  reason  for  declines 
in  the  value  of  New  Zealand  imports  of  Canadian  automobiles.  The  distinct 
advantages  of  the  British  preferential  tariff,  however,  have  lately  induced 
several  Canadian  factories  to  extend  their  manufacturing  operations  to  a  point 
where  the  British  content  of  their  product  is  above  the  minimum  required  by 
the  local  customs  authorities.  It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  similar  action  is 
becoming  general  throughout  the  industry  and  that  definite  improvement  in 
exports  to  New  Zealand  will  shortly  result. 

A  second  influence  on  recent  market  trends  has  been  the  aggressive  sales 
policies  undertaken  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  These  have  included 
the  cultivation  'both  of  the  local  trade  and  of  public  sentiment  by  a  representa- 
tive delegation  of  automobile  and  truck  makers  and  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  based  chiefly  on  inter-Empire  trade  principles.  That  these  efforts 
have  been  effective  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  sales  of 
English  passenger  motor  cars. 

The  remaining  factor  of  outstanding  importance  is  the  absence  from  the 
local  market  of  Ford  cars  and  trucks.  The  absolute  cessation  of  shipments  for 
many  months  and  the  induced  postponement  of  immediate  poiiblic  demand  for 
other  similar  types  of  Canadian  manufacture  could  not  'but  reflect  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  this  branch  of  Canadian  export  trade.  The  arrival  of  new  models  three 
months  ago  has  since  been  followed  by  heavy  shipments  which  now  warrant 
•confident  predictions  of  a  return  to  the  situation  of  four  years  ago. 

REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  TRINIDAD* 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  8,  1928. — The  finances  of  the  country  continue  in 
a  fairly  satisfactory  state.  Revenue  for  1927  amounted  to  £1,686,053,  a  decrease 
of  £51,235  from  the  previous  year,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  exclusion  in 
1927  of  the  railway  receipts.  If  these  receipts,  which  amounted  to  £155,833, 
are  included,  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1,841,886,  or  £104,598  in  excess 
of  1926.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £1,497,024,  or  £24,589  more 
than  appropriated,  while  on  December  31,  1927,  the  public  funded  debt  stood 
at  £2,826,422  19s.  6d. 

Agriculture  as  a  whole  was  successful.  In  1926  cocoa  suffered  much  from 
the  exceptional  drought  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  the  heavy  rains  later 
on,  but  the  favourable  season  of  1927  allowed  the  trees  to  recover.  As  a  result 
the  crop  was  larger  by  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  than  that  of  1926,  and  due  to 
improvement  in  price  was  worth  approximately  £400,000  more.  The  weather 
conditions  of  1927  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the  froghopper  pest  in  the  sugar  canes, 
so  that  a  bumper  crop  was  expected,  but  the  excessive  rain  made  reaping  so  diffi- 
cult that  over  70,000  tons  had  to  'be  left  uncut,  and  also  lowered  the  sucrose 
content  in  the  cane  harvested.  The  result  was  that  production  fell  to  51,982 
tons  as  compared  with  73,561  tons  in  1926.  The  cocoanut  industry  continues 
to  expand,  tout  due  to  the  drought  of  1926,  exports  in  1927  show  a  falling  off. 
During  the  year  under  review  there  were  exported  6,463,765  nuts,  12.498,983 


*  Reports  on  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colony  and  on  the  petroleum  industry 
were  published  in  No.  1286  and  No.  1288  respectively. 
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pounds  of  copra,  and  58,061  gallons  of  oil.  In  the  last  few  years  increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  minor  industry  of  coffee  growing.  In  the  years 
1924  to  1926  some  500,000  pounds  were  exported  annually,  but  this  dropped  to 
163,920  pounds  in  1927,  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  established  by  the  Government  in  1925  continues 
to  do  good  work  in  assisting  the  proprietor  farmer  to  finance  his  crops.  By  the 
close  of  1927  it  had  advanced  £142,968  on  loans  to  more  than  200  proprietors, 
secured  by  first  mortgages  and  repayable  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
bank  assists  both  large  and  small  proprietors,  as  in  1927  no  less  than  153  loans 
were  made  on  properties  of  not  more  than  fifty  acres  in  area.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  advances  of  a  temporary  nature,  payable  within  one  year,  were  made, 
amounting  to  £4,309.  The  properties  on  which  loans  are  made  are  subject  to 
regular  inspection  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  where 
necessary  steps  are  taken  to  enforce  the  proprietor  to  remedy  any  cultural 
defects. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

While  there  was  an  increase  of  3  17  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  1926,  those  from  Canada  and  other 
British  possessions  showed  a  decrease  of  1-62  per  cent  and  2-37  per  cent  respec- 
tively. Imports  from  Empire  countries  showed  a  net  decrease  of  0-82  per  cent 
with  a  corresponding  increase  from  foreign  countries.  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  by  3-22  per  cent  when  compared  with  1926,  while  Canada 
took  4-87  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Other  British  possessions 
showed  an  increase  of  1-99  per  cent.  The  net  result  of  the  export  trade  of  1927 
shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  to  Empire  countries  of  6  10  per  cent  and  an 
increase  to  foreign  countries  of  5-04  per  cent. 

The  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  tended  to  divert  the  import 
trade  of  the  colony  largely  from  foreign  countries  to  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  States,  nevertheless,  continues  to  be  the  chief  com- 
petitor, supplying  in  1927  £1,378,482,  or  27-74  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
Of  this,  however,  £582,580  represents  the  value  of  oil  machinery,  casing,  tanks, 
etc.,  in  which  the  United  States  appears  to  have  the  monopoly.  The  balance  is 
made  up  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  wood  and  timber,  salted  meats,  coal,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  motor  vehicles.  The  trade  in  motor  cars  is,  however, 
gradually  shifting  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  that  in  salted  meats 
to  Canada. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Trinidad  Government  Railways  consist  of  a  system  of  five  branches 
with  a  total  of  123  miles  standard  gauge  (4  feet  inches),  of  which  about 
eight  miles  is  leased  to  other  interests.  The  principal  commercial  centres  and 
agricultural  districts  of  the  island  are  served  by  all  lines  with  passenger  trains 
three  times  a  day  and  goods  trains  once  a  day  during  the  crop  season,  January 
to  July.  During  the  off  season  goods  trains  are  run  every  other  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, due  to  motor  bus  competition  the  railway  shows  a  deficit  which  is 
increasing  yearly.  For  1927  revenue  from  the  railway  amounted  to  £155,833, 
or  £29,621  less  than  that  for  1926. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

Generally,  the  improvement  in  the  colony's  finances  in  1927  and  the  pre- 
ceding years  have  b'een  such  as  to  allow  for  the  serious  consideration  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  central  districts.  Due 
to  lack  of  funds,  this  matter  has  been  held  up  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
Legislature  appointed  a  committee  which  has  already  rendered  a  comprehensive 
report  on  their  investigations.  The  Legislative  Council  has  approved  of  steps 
being  taken  for  expert  examination  of  the  scheme  and  the  preparation  of 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  the;  work  in 
the  near  future. 
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UNITED  STATES   COTTON  CROP 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  a  domestic  cotton  crop  of  13,903,000  bales,  based  on  the  condition 
of  the  crop  as  of  October  1.  This  is  a  decline  of  nearly  half  a  million  bales 
from  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago.  Of  the  total  amount  of  cotton  "  in  sight  ", 
4,961,032  bales  were  reported  ginned  to  October  1. 

OPENING  OF  CUBAN  POTATO  SEASON 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  6,  1928. — Canadian  potatoes  have  now  commenced  to 
arrive  in  Havana  and  the  new  season  is  fraught  with  interest,  especially  since 
buyers  do  not  know  what  is  likely  to  take  place  after  November  1,  when  the 
modus  vivendi  is  due  to  expire.  There  is  some  speculation,  too,  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  the  embargo  on  European  supplies  is  raised. 

PRESENT  PRICES 

Potatoes  from  New  Brunswick  are  being  quoted  as  low  as  $2.20  per  180- 
pound  sack  c.i.f.  Havana.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  lowest  opening  price  in  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years.  This  low  price  increases  the  ratio  of  American 
tariff  preference  in  Cuba.  Under  the  old  tariff  it  was  12  cents  a  bag.  At  present 
it  is  20  cents.  Seed  and  table  stock — a  few  from  Prince  Edward  Island — have 
been  coming  from  New  Brunswick  in  about  equal  proportions. 

COMPETITION 

In  the  meantime  very  few  American  potatoes  have  come  to  the  market 
either  from  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey  since  the  commencement  of  the  Cana- 
dian season,  but  some  seed  from  Wyoming  and  Minnesota  came  recently.  The 
Canary  Islands'  shipments  to  Cuba  are  expected  to  be  short  this  year  because 
of  the  reported  poor  crop  in  Spain.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  true,  Spain  is 
expected  to  absorb  most  of  the  exports  of  these  islands. 

THE  CUBAN  CROP 

It  is  a  little  early  to  predict  with  much  certainty  the  size  of  this  year's 
Cuban  crop,  but  the  plant  of  seed  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
yield,  however,  will  depend  on  the  seed  and  the  growing  conditions  later  on. 
The  cheaper  seed  will  be  offset  by  the  continued  poverty  of  the  buyers.  Last 
year's  Cuban  crop  was  large — about  500,000  quintals — and  it  is  expected  that 
this  year's  will  equal  it.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  exported  to  the 
United  States  last  year.  If  the  price  of  imported  potatoes  is  low  here,  Cubans 
will  be  exported  in  greater  volume  to  the  more  profitable  market  in  the  United 
States  where  new  Cuban  potatoes  command  an  independent  price.  High  freight 
rates,  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  the  potato,  and  the  lack  of  organization  either 
in  Cuba  or  at  New  York,  together  with  the  necessity  for  shipping  on  consign- 
ment, combine  to  discourage  exports. 
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GENERAL 

Prince  Edward  Island  potatoes  are  expected  to  be  good  sellers  here  this 
season.  They  have  the  best  reputation  on  the  market  because  of  their  better 
appearance  and  keeping  qualities.  Local  buying  is  normal — i.e.  largely  confined 
to  the  three  large  groups,  two  of  which  combine  for  shipments,  but  all  of  which 
buy  and  sell  independently. 

ARRIVALS 

According  to  the  report  of  J.  C.  Manzer  Co.  for  week  ending  September  30, 
arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  totalled  15,713  sacks  and  7,762  barrels. 

ARGENTINA    AS  A  MARKET  FOR  MALT 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1928. — Owing  to  the  large  and  growing  brewing 
industry  in  Argentina,  there  is  an  increasing  consumption  of  malt.  During  the 
last  six  years  there  has  been  an  average  annual  importation  of  11,800  tons,  the 
principal  country  of  origin  being  the  United  States.  For  the  year  1922,  9,701 
tons  were  imported:  5,269  tons  from  the  United  States,  2,686  from  Chile,  1,582 
from  Canada,  and  77  from  Czechoslovakia.  During  1927  total  imports  amounted 
to  9,464  tons,  as  follows:  United  States,  4,315;  Germany,  1,381;  Czechoslovakia, 
2,790;  and  Canada,  815.  During  recent  years  imports  of  malt  have  remained 
stationary,  while  consumption  of  breweries  has  perceptibly  increased,  the  incre- 
ment being  supplied  by  national  production.  There  is  sufficient  barley  grown 
in  the  country  for  all  requirements,  but  brewers  are  not  yet  disposed  to  give 
their  entire  custom  to1  the  domestic  product.  Malt  of  domestic  manufacture  has 
now  reached  25,000  tons  a  year.  Some  brewers  claim  that  domestic  malt  is 
quite  as  good  as  North  American,  and  has  two  additional  advantages:  first, 
that  it  pays  no  duty,  whereas  the  cost  of  clearing  imported  malt  through  the 
customs  is  about  20  per  cent  of  its  value;  and  second,  that  beer  made  from 
domestic  malt  pays  only  half  the  national  excise  tax,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
1-7  Canadian  cents  per  litre. 

The  malt  most  in  demand  is  that  which  will  make  a  straw-coloured  beer 
of  the  Pilsener  type,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Canadian  malt  is  not  satisfactory 
for  this  class  of  product.  Imports  from  Czechoslovakia  have  been  increasing 
steadily  from  a  sample  order  in  1922  to  almost  30  per  cent  of  total  imports  in 
1927,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  1928  figures  will  show  a  still  further  increase 
in  that  country's  share  of  the  market.  United  States  quotations  have  been 
around  $73  per  metric  ton,  sometimes  going  slightly  below  this  figure,  whereas 
Czechoslovak  malt  was  being  quoted  at  the  same  time  from  $112  to  $115.  The 
two  malts,  however,  are  quite  different;  the  European  variety  is  made  from 
large  double-row  barley  and  has  therefore  less  husk  than  the  smaller  Canadian 
or  United  States  product.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Czechoslovak  malt  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  free  from  dirt,  and  coming  as  it  does  in  soldered  tin-lined 
cases,  it  is  unaffected  throughout  the  voyage  by  variations  of  moisture.  It  also 
makes  a  light-coloured  beer.  These  characteristics  allow  Czechoslovak  malt  not 
only  to  command  a  50  per  cent  premium  in  price  above  the  North  American 
article,  but  also  to  get  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  South  American  brewers 
demand  a  malt  carefully  made  from  specially  grown  barley  and  processed 
according  to  their  requirements.  United  States  manufacturers  do  their  best  to 
follow  their  South  American  customers'  instructions  and  consequently  can  stand 
up  against  Czechoslovak  competition. 
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Canadian  exports  of  malt  during  the  last  seven  years  have  averaged  150,000 
bushels  a  year.  Exports  for  1927  amounted  to  135,005  bushels,  as  follows: 
Argentina,  87,615;  Guatemala,  32,191;  Brazil,  12,222;  and  other  countries, 
2,977.  These  figures  show  that  Argentina  received  65  per  cent  of  Canadian 
exports.  Present  indications  are  that  very  little  or  no  malt  will  be  bought  from 
Canada  by  this  republic  during  the  next  year.  If  Canada  is  to  continue  an 
exporter  of  this  product  a  radical  change  is  necessary  in  the  attitude  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  towards  Argentine  brewers.  United  States  exports  during 
the  years  1922-26  averaged  3,968,000  bushels  yearly,  while  exports  for  1926 
amounted  to  3,315,730  bushels.  The  chief  customers  of  American  exporters 
were,  in  percentage  of  total:  Brazil,  23;  Canada,  18;  Mexico,  18;  Chile,  15; 
Argentina,  7;  other  countries,  19.  While  the  demand  for  the  European  product 
is  increasing,  that  for  United  States  malt  remains  stationary,  but  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  United  States  producers  go  out  of  their  way  to  study 
the  requirements  of  foreign,  brewers. 

The  appended  table  showing  Argentine  imports   of  malt   indicates  the 


present  trend: — 

Calendar  Years  6  Months 

Origin                               1921      1922  1923  1924  1925  1926     1927  1928 

■A-Ustrici  5X 

Canada   ..    .'.    .' .'   .  .'                   306    1,582  1.341  1,635  634  512       8L5  ... 

Czechoslovakia                                         77  36  37  181  1,312  2.790 

Chile                                        6,489    2,686  1.395  1,069  1,305  93  100 

Denmark     774  ...   

| .  ,  ,/Franee. .  . .  ". .  ..     fam-  •••  13  biia*»D 

Germany                                                 79  2,143  1,613  2.405  2.353  1,381 

Holland   102  36 

Italy     ...  159  64   

Spain                                         ...          8  ...  ...    12 

Switzerland     ...  ...  ...  3 

United  Kingdom     ...  ...  ...  1  15 

United  States                          18,144    5,269  8,511  8,176  10,993  4,719  4.315 


Metric  tons   24,939    9,701    14,200    12,689    15,646    9,095    9,464  2.687 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

Guatemala — Imports— Continued 

Among  the  more  important  items  included  under  iron  and  other  metals, 
machinery  and  railway  equipment  may  be  mentioned  the  following  (the  values 
representing  imports  for  the  year  1926) : — 


Railway  material..   $  602.998 

Electrical  apparatus   369.636 

Power  machinery   502.233 

Automobiles   469.616 

Galvanized  sheets   297.829 

Motor  trucks   283.320 

Automobile  accessories   172.878 

Tools  for  agriculture   161.762 

Tools  for  mechanics   107.860 

Machetes   30.394 

Domestic  utensils   179.S22 

Tubes  and  pipes   140.391 

Manufactured  ironwork   129. 59S 

Sewing  machines   101.379 

Ploughs  and  agricultural  machinery   75.996 

Fence  wire   95.865 

Typewriters   88.618 

Hardware   53.580 

Nails,  etc   30.859 

All  other   1.048.043 


Total   $4;942.677 
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Railway  Material. — The  railways  of  Guatemala  are  under  the  control 
of  foreign  companies,  and  their  purchasing  offices  are  in  New  York.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  they  are  of  3-foot  gauge,  and  necessarily  all  rolling  stock 
must  be  manufactured  to  conform  to  these  dimensions.  It  does  not  appear 
practicable  to  sell  railway  equipment  other  than  minor  supplies  through  local 
agents  in  Guatemala. 

Electrical  Equipment. — The  electric  power  plants  of  Guatemala  are,  as  a 
rule,  also  in  the  hands  of  foreign  companies,  who  produce  current  for  both 
power  and  light  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  The  total  generating  capacity 
of  the  three  plants  which  supply  Guatemala  City  is  11,300  h.-p.,  the  voltage 
on  the  main  transmission  lines  being  66,000,  which  is  stepped  down  to  4,000 
volts  on  the  primary  circuit,  and  supplied  to  users  at  220  volts  for  motors  and 
110  volts  for  lighting  purposes.  The  company  has  show  rooms  in  Guatemala 
city,  where  the  usual  household  equipment,  lamps  and  other  accessories,  are 
retailed.  Practically  all  the  large  "  fincas  "  have  their  own  electric  light  instal- 
lations, the  dynamos  being  run  by  hydraulic  power.  Electric  household  utensils 
are  used,  but  the  demand  at  present  is  insufficient  to  make  any  special  efforts 
to  introduce  new  brands  worth  while. 

Power  Machinery. — Among  the  principal  items  are  coffee  machinery,  which 
comes  from  England  and  Germany;  sugar  machinery,  which  is  imported  from 
England,  the  United  States  and  Germany;  and  a  large  variety  of  small  "prime 
movers  "  of  all  kinds.  Imports  are  generally  made  through  agents,  and  it  would 
appear  that  Canada  could  only  compete  in  minor  items,  as  she  is  not  equipped 
to  manufacture  the  type  of  machinery  most  in  demand  on  the  large  estates, 
such  as  coffee  and  sugar  "  tineas.'' 

Automobiles. — The  total  number  of  automobiles  in  use  is  estimated  to  be 
from  1,500  to  2,000,  principally  in  the  capital  and  the  larger  cities.  All  of  the 
best-known  American  makes  are  in  evidence;  with  the  exception  of  an  Italian 
make  the  European  car  is  practically  unknown.  Two  Canadian  models  are 
enjoying  increasing  sales.  Canadian  automobiles  are  shipped  from  New  York, 
where  they  are  warehoused  in  bond  for  export. 

Galvanized  Iron  Sheets  come  principally  from  England,  though  the  United 
States  and  Germany  supply  small  quantities.  It  would  not  appear  that  Canada 
is  at  present  in  a  position  to  secure  any  part  of  this  trade. 

Motor  Trucks. — The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Motor 
trucks  are  being  increasingly  used  by  the  owners  of  large  estates,  the  market 
has  potentialities. 

Automobile  Accessories. — -Practically  the  whole  of  the  supplies  come  from 
the  United  States.  There  may  be  a  small  market  for  Canadian  products,  how- 
ever, more  especially  as  Canadian  automobiles  are  well  known. 

Tools.' — Hand  tools  for  agricultural  and  mechanics'  use  are  in  constant 
demand,  the  imports  for  1926  amounting  in  value  to  about  $300,000.  Chief 
among  such  tools  is  the  machete — a  knife  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  wooden, 
bone,  or  horn  handle.  Imports  into  Guatemala  are  valued  at  about  $30,000 
per  annum.  Local  idiosyncrasies  rule  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
close  personal  investigation  would  be  necessary  before  Canadian  exporters 
could  hope  to  compete  with  present  prices.  Sledge  hammers  and  hoes  come 
from  England,  the  latter  being  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  spade. 

Edge  tools  are  imported  principally  from  the  United  States;  they  are  of 
good  appearance  and  well  finished,  and  appear  to  control  the  market.  Cutlery- 
is  purchased  principally  from  Germany.  The  United  States  supplies  prob- 
ably 10  per  cent  of  the  demand.  The  products  from  this  source  are  more  expen- 
sive, but  orders  can  be  placed  in  small  quantities.  On  the  whole,  the  preference 
appears  to  be  for  American  tools,  in  spite  of  the  lower  price  of  those  supplied 
from  Germany. 
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Domestic  Utensils. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  domestic  enamelled 
goods,  principally  of  the  cheaper  grades,  which  is  met  by  Germany.  Possibly  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Sweden,  but  no  American,  English,  or 
Canadian  enamelware  is  imported.  The  designs  in  greatest  demand  are  those 
which  imitate  china.  "  Granite  ware "  and  enamelled  utensils  with  a  blue 
exterior  are  less  popular. 

Aluminium  Cooking  Utensils. — The  demand  is  for  a  somewhat  thin  and 
inferior  article,  as  aluminium  is  new  to  Guatemala  for  domestic  use.  As  its 
qualities  become  better  known,  however,  it  is  considered  that  preference  will 
be  shown  for  a  more  substantial  product.  United  States  aluminium  utensils  are 
stated  to  be  about  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  German,  but  the  better  quality  of 
the  latter  gives  an  advantage  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  difference 
in  cost. 

Tinware  for  domestic  use  is  in  considerable  demand;  a  quantity  of  this  is 
imported  from  Canada. 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — The  demand  is  met  principally  by  the  United  States, 
though  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  also  export  to  Guatemala  in  substantial 
quantities.    There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  Canada  cannot  compete. 

Manufactured  Ironwork. — This  item  refers  to  steel  beams,  girders, 
window  frames,  and  general  constructional  ironwork.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  United  States  and  Germany.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics, 
the  demand  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country.  It  will 
probably,  however,  increase  in  the  future,  as  the  advantages  of  steel  construc- 
tion become  better  known. 

Sewing  Machines. — As  in  all  Latin-American  countries,  the  ordinary 
domestic  sewing  machine  enjoys  a  large  sale,  especially  among  the  native 
Indian  population — in  fact,  one  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Indian  housewife  is  to 
possess  a  sewing  machine — and  these  may  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and 
unexpected  quarters.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  sold  on  the  "  easy  payment " 
plan:  one  firm  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business.  The  trade  is  prob- 
ably of  little  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Ploughs  and  Agricultural  Machinery. — There  is  very  little  demand  for 
agricultural  machinery  in  Guatemala.  The  natives  are  unable  to  afford  them, 
even  if  they  were  disposed  to  make  use  of  such  labour-saving  appliances,  while 
the  coffee  estates  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Sales  are  confined  to  simple  agricultural  tools,  such  as  hoes,  spades,  etc. 

Fence  Wire. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  this,  for  use  on  the  large 
coffee  and  sugar  estates.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not 
compete. 

Typewriters. — All  the  usual  makes  are  well  known.  The  item  is,  however, 
of  no  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Hardware. — The  hardware  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  German  houses,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  that  large  variety 
of  articles  usually  known  as  "  shelf  "  hardware.  Most  of  the  importers,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  wholesale  business,  have  retail  stores;  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
of  high  standing.  Being  of  German  nationality,  they  naturally  favour  German 
merchandise,  but  a  large  quantity  of  shelf  hardware  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  A  special  feature  of  the  hardware  trade  is  the  fact  that  purchases  are 
largely  made  from  catalogues,  without  the  intervention  of  travellers  or  agents. 
Catalogues  of  a  number  of  manufacturers,  with  price  lists,  are  kept  on  file  by 
importers,  and  orders  are  made  up  from  illustrations.  One  large  importer 
explained  that  this  method  was  preferable,  as  it  enabled  him  to  replenish  stocks 
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at  his  leisure,  and  make  a  better  selection  than  would  be  possible  during  a  con- 
versation with  a  representative  of  any  individual  manufacturer. 

Nails,  etc. — The  business  is  divided  between  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  the  last-named  country  having  entered  the  market  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale  only  during  the  past  few  years.  All  kinds  of  nails,  tacks,  etc., 
are  in  demand,  and  it  is  possible  that  Canada  could  compete.  The  volume  of 
sales  would  depend  exclusively  on  price,  quality  being  a  secondary  consideration. 

Canada  manufactures  many  lines  of  hardware  which  should  meet  with 
acceptance  in  Guatemala.  The  best  means  of  cultivating  the  trade  would  be 
to  send  catalogues  and  complete  price  lists  to  a  selected  list  of  wholesale  and 
retail  hardware  merchants,  following  this  action  by  the  appointment  of  an  agent. 
Such  catalogues  could  be  printed  in  English,  which  is  understood  by  the  majority 
of  dealers. 

WHEAT  MARKET  IN  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lisbon,  October  i,  1928. — The  position  of  the  wheat  market  in  Portugal 
this  year,  as  the  result  of  an  extremely  poor  domestic  crop,  is  most  unusual. 

The  annual  production  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Agriculturists,  however,  maintain  that  Portugal  should  raise  a  crop  sufficient 
for  all  her  requirements.  That  she  does  not  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
large  tracts  of  suitable  land  remaining  still  uncultivated,  and  to  the  antiquated 
methods  of  cultivation,  particularly  on  the  smaller  properties.  Hence  Portugal 
is  a  regular  buyer  of  foreign  wheat,  particularly  Manitoba  No.  3.  A  good 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Portuguese  import  market  for  wheat  may  be  gathered 
by  studying  the  quantities  brought  in  during  recent  years.  Imports  for  the 
years  1921  to  1926,  in  thousands  of  metric  tons,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
—1921,  178;  1922,  171;  1923,  159;  1924,  80;  1925,  124;  1926,  108.  These 
figures  give  but  little  idea  of  conditions  which  this  year  have  been  not  far 
short  of  phenomenal.  There  are  additional  factors  worthy  of  note  which  have 
entered  into  the  unusual  rapidity  with  which  foreign  importations  have  been 
arranged. 

The  normal  estimated  annual  consumption  of  the  Portuguese  market  is 
conservatively  placed  at  330,000  metric  tons.  The  official  estimate  of  the  yield 
of  the  present  crop  was  placed  at  approximately  100,000  metric  tons,  which  is 
regarded  as  too  high.  Reliable  trade  sources,  after  collecting  information  from 
the  different  agricultural  centres,  state  that  this  season's  crop  was  probably 
not  in  excess  of  80,000  metric  tons.  Exact  figures  will  only  be  known  at  the 
end  of  October,  when  individual  growers  have  reported.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  after  that  date  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  have  to  authorize  increased 
importations.  Based  on  the  preliminary  estimate  already  alluded  to,  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  has  been  constrained  to  authorize,  by  Decree  No.  15,194 
of  August  24,  the  importation  by  Portuguese  millers,  over  the  period  from 
August,  1928,  to  June,  1929,  of  200,000  metric  tons,  and  of  a  further  10,000 
metric  tons  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  pastes.  The  Commissariat  was 
also  authorized  to  import  an  additional  24,000  metric  tons.  Over  80  per  cent 
of  these  requirements  is  for  Canadian  wheat.  The  selling  price  fixed  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  the  local  crop  was  Esc.  1$39.5  per  kilo  of  soft 
wheat,  and  Esc.  1$32.9  for  hard  wheat,  both  on  a  basis  of  70  kilos  specific 
weight  per  hectolitre,  and  an  increase  of  Esc.  0$01.5  for  each  additional  kilo 
of  specific  weight.  Thus  for  the  weights  in  most  common  use,  the  following 
are  the  prices: — 
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Specific  Weights 
78  kilos. .  . 


Soft  Wheat 
Esc.  1$51.5 


Hard  Wheat 
Esc.  1$44.9 


79 
80 
81 
82 


1$53 


1$46.4 
1$47.9 
1*49.4 
]  %',<} . '.) 


If 54, 5 

J  $56 


1*57. 5 


This  should  be  the  price  of  wheat  delivered  on  rail,  quay,  or  at  the  nearest 
mill,  buyers  to  supply  the  bags.  Wheat  imported  into  Portugal  is  subject  to  a 
differential  duty  of  Esc.  0$30  per  kilo  when  cleared  through  Lisbon,  and  Esc. 
0$27  when  through  Oporto.  The  difference  in  this  duty,  due  to  the  low  port 
and  handling  charges,  etc.,  of  one  port  as  compared  to  the  other,  equalizes  the 
final  cost  to  the  miller. 

For  the  payment  of  importations  of  foreign  wheat  thus  authorized,  the 
Government  guaranteed  to  millers  the  required  sterling  currency  at  a  special 
fixed  exchange  of  Esc.  100$00  per  one  pound  English  sterling.  This,  with  the 
low  prices  prevailing  between  August  21  and  September  14  of  this  year  for 
Manitoba  No.  3,  caused  the  millers  to  expedite  their  purchases  and  lump  them 
together.  Manitoba  No.  3  blends  very  well  with  the  Portuguese  product — an 
additional  reason  for  the  celerity  shown  by  the  millers.  Ninety-two  mills  in 
Portugal  bought,  in  a  little  over  three  weeks,  the  quantity  of  wheat  mentioned 
above. 


Paris,  October  1,  1928. — The  budget  receipts  of  France  from  all  sources  of 
taxation  (apart  from  those  earmarked  for  the  Redemption  Fund)  totalled,  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  26,563,564,000  francs,  which  exceed  by  730,- 
465,000  francs  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  increase  will  be  more  than  maintained  during  the  remaining  four 
months  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  notices  of  income  and  other  direct  taxes  have 
been  sent  out  much  later  this  year  than  last,  and  the  bulk  of  these  taxes  have 
not  yet  been  paid  in. 

Receipts  on  account  of  the  Autonomous  Redemption  Fund  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1928  amounted  to  4,478,572,000  francs,  exceeding  by  392,- 
358,000  francs  the  returns  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  When  redemp- 
tion of  the  floating  debt  actually  begins,  substantial  reductions  should  be  made 
which  will  gradually  lessen  the  annual  charges  for  interest. 


Receipts  of  the  seven  railway  systems  of  France  from  January  1  to  Sep- 
tember 8  were  9,731,867,000  francs,  exceeding  by  888,014,000  francs  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  Freight  car  loadings  for  the  period  also  show 
a  substantial  increase. 


The  wheat  crop  of  France  this  year  is  officially  estimated  at  75,566,580 
quintals,  against  75,150,440  quintals  last  year.  Not  only  is  the  crop  larger, 
but  it  is  appreciably  higher  in  quality.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  this  year  was 
only  5,177,890  hectares,  against  5,287,150  hectares  in  1927.  The  average  yield 
per  hectare  is  given  as  14-59  quintals,  as  against  14-27  in  1927;  and  the  specific 
hectolitre  averages  76-83  kilograms  against  74-36  last  year.  Since  1913  there 
has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  area  sown  to  wheat  of  21^  per  cent.  Inquiries  are 
being  received  from  Tunisia  for  Canadian  wheat.  The  fruit  crop  has  been  almost 
a  complete  failure.    Imports  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  especially   apples,  are 
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expected  to  begin  at  once.  Dried  vegetables,  such  as  peas  and  white  beans, 
are  in  great  demand.  The  wine  crop,  though  under  normal,  is  likely  to  be  of 
fine  quality,  owing  to  the  spell  of  favourable  weather  which  has  prevailed  for 
months  in  certain  of  the  large  wine  districts. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  shows  an  unfavourable  balance  of  over  1,000,- 
000,000  francs  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  due  to  increased  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  decreased  exports  of  manufactured  goods  consequent  upon 
the  greater  demand  for  these  in  the  home  market.  Shortage  of  labour  in  many 
industries  may  also  account  for  reduced  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  This 
unfavourable  trade  balanlce  is,  however,  largely  compensated,  by  invisible 
exports,  to  which  the  tourist  business  so  largely  contributes. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Industries  in  every  part  of  France  complain  of  inability  to  secure  suffi- 
cient labour.  In  Paris  the  shortage  is  acute.  A  few  weeks  ago  no  less  than 
9,000  jobs  were  reported  to  the  Labour  Exchange  for  which  no  applicants  could 
be  found. 

CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

The'  Department  of  External  Affairs  announces  that  the  following  changes 
in  the  consular  list  have  been  approved: — 

Mr.  W.  Frost  has  been  appointed  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at 
Montreal;  Mr.  Ray  Fox,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Winnipeg;  and  Mr. 
Paul  E.  Hechler,  as  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  at  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  following  names  have  been  struck  off  the  list: — 

Baron  L.  A.  V.  Rappe,  Acting  Consul  of  Sweden  at  Winnipeg;  Mr.  E.  J. 
O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Kerman,  Vice  Consuls  of  Brazil  at  Montreal  and 
Toronto  respectively;  Mr.  C.  F.  Inches  and  Mr.  M.  W.  MacDonald,  as  Vice 
Consuls  of  Uruguay  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Sydney,  N.S.,  respectively. 

UNITED  STATES  DUTY  ON  CANADIAN  CEMENT 

According  to  United  States  Treasury  Decision  42986  of  October  8,  1928, 
Collectors  of  Customs  in  the  United  States  are  instructed  to  assess  duty  on 
Canadian  cement  in  bags  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  gross  weight, 
plus  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  bags. 

Ordinarily,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  is  exempt  from 
duty  under  paragraph  1543  of  the  United  States  tariff  of  1922.  This  paragraph, 
however,  has  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  if  any  country  imposes  a  duty  on 
cement  of  this  kind  imported  from  the  United  States  an  equal  duty  shall  be 
imposed  on  such  cement  imported  into  the  United  States  from  such  country. 
The  Treasury  Decision  referred  to  states  that  "  inasmuch  as  it  appears  .  .  . 
that  Canada  actually  assesses  duty  on  the  gross  weight  rather  than  the  net 
weight  of  the  cement  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  in  addition 
assesses  the  bag  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ...  a  similar  method  should  be 
applied  with  respect  to  Canadian  cement  in  bags  imported  into  the  United 
States 

Canadian  cement  in  bags  was  previously  dutiable  in  the  United  States 
under  Treasury  Decision  40144  of  April  21,  1924,  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
the  net  weight  of  the  cement  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  bags. 
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PROLONGATION  OF  POLISH  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS  FOR 
WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  October  4,  1928,  that  a  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Commercial  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Warsaw  to  the  effect  that  an 
order  of  the  Polish  Government,  dated  September  29,  1928,  has  prolonged  the 
existing  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Poland  until  December  31, 
1928,  and  that  of  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  until  March  31,  1929. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TIMBER  SCHEME 

South  Africa's  determination  to  supply  her  own  needs  in  regard  to  timber 
and  eventually  to  enter  the  world's  markets  is  indicated  by  the  Government's 
action  in  establishing  a  timber  experimental  station  at  Pretoria  West,  writes  a 
Durban  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This  station, 
which  is  to  be  on  the  lines  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  and  America,  will 
be  completed  in  six  months.  The  main  object  of  the  station  will  be  to  discover 
means  of  converting  local  timber  into  suitable  products  for  the  market  and  to 
prove  to  private  concerns  that  South  African  wood  is  entirely  satisfactory  for 
the  Union's  requirements.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  encourage  extensive 
afforestation  ini  the  country,  which  has  conditions  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
At  present  95  per  cent  of  the  timber  used  in  South  Africa  is  imported. 

BACON  PRODUCTION  IN  DENMARK 

Next  to  dairy  produce,  bacon  production  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  Denmark,  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand  has  had 
the  natural  effect  of  extending  existing  plants  and  of  building  new  abattoirs  and 
curing-houses.  According  to  the  Danish  Commercial  Review  (Copenhagen), 
there  are  altogether  69  pig  abattoirs  in  Denmark,  and  of  these  51  are  co-opera- 
tive undertakings.  The  extent  of  this  business  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  1927  the  export  of  bacon  and  pork  alone  amounted  to  256  million  kilos. 
One'  of  the  principal  co-operative  undertakings  last  year  dealt  with  no  fewer 
than  246,000  pigs,  and  it  now  possesses  a  new  bacon-curing  room  which  is  cap- 
able of  dealing  with  24,000  sides  at  one  time.  The  preparation  of  bacon  for 
export  to  the  English  market  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  Danish  undertakings, 
but  at  the  same  time'  the  various  by-products  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard,  sausages,  canned  meat,  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  etc.;  while  the  salting  or 
curing  of  pigs'  heads  and  feet  for  the  West  African  market  is  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  business. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supplies  required  by  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Railways,  Wellington,  as  under.  The  specifications  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office;  the  Secretary,  Public  WTorks  Supplies  and 
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Tenders  Committee;  and  the  General  Manager,  Railway  Head  Office,  Wel- 
lington, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 3,000  cords,  telephone,  4  conductor,  to 
specification  and  drawing;  300  cords,  telephone,  4  conductor,  to  specification 
and  drawing;  100  cords,  5  conductor,  for  operators'  sets,  to  specification  and 
drawing.    (Tenders  close  January  15,  1929.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  3,  Waitaki  Power  Scheme:  Generating 
station  switchgear  and  controlling  equipment.  (Tenders  close  February  12, 
1929.) 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Two  screwing  machines;  one  piston 
ring  grinder;  six  rectangular  chucks,  26  inches  by  12  inches  or  near  size;  four 
rectangular  chucks,  18  inches  by  6  inches  or  near  size;  four  demagnetizers; 
four  twist  drill  grinding  machines;  one  pattern  maker's  lathe;  one  autogenous 
welding  plant;  one  freight  elevator.    (Tenders  close  February  18,  1929.) 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  15,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 


Parity 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

October  15,      October  22, 
1928  1928 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.3709 
.5678 
4.86§ 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4. 86! 
.1930 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


.0392 
.0392 


.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


1.001— 1.011    1. 001— l.Olf 
.0390  .0390 
.0390  .0390 


$  .1412  $  .1412 


.  1390  . 1390 

.0072  .0072 

.0296  .0296 

.2666  .2667 

.0252  .0252 

.0390  .0390 

.2381  .2382 

4.8513  4.8508 

.0129  .0129 

.4009  .4010 

.1750  .1750 

.0523  .0523 

.0176  .0176 

.2665  .2666 

.0453  .0453 

.0062  .0061 

.1615  .1615 

.2675  .2673 

.1925  .1925 

1.0001  1.0003 

.4210  .4210 

.1198  .1198 

.1210  .1210 

.9806  .9825 

.4750  .4770 

4.0006  4.0000 

.1925  .1917 

1.0200  1.0187 

.9997  .9992 

.4010  .4015 

.6450  .6381 

.3656  .3662 

.4585  .4625 

.4537  .4537 

.5650  .5650 

4.8500  4.8500 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

846.  Foodstuffs. — A  former  resident  of  Canada,  who  has  acted  as  travelling  sales  repre- 
sentative for  British  export  firms  in  Chili  and  Peru,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  foodstuffs,  including  cereals  and  canned  goods,  in  South  American  countries. 

847.  Comb  Honey. — A  Glasgow  agent  wants  the  commission  agency  for  a  Canadian 
firm  selling  comb  honey. 

Miscellaneous 

848.  Cotton  Vests. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to 
act  for  manufacturers  of  mercerized  cotton  and  rayon  vests.  Prices  and  samples  are 
required. 

849.  Hosiery. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to  aot  as 
sole  agent  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's  rayon  half-hose.  Prices  and  samples  with 
swatches  are  desired. 

850.  Electric  Household  Appliances. — A  firm  of  direct  importers  and  manufacturers' 
representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire  to  hear  from  firms  in  a  position  to  export  electric 
household  appliances,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that  country. 

851.  Electric  Lighting' Fixtures. — A  firm  of  direct  importers  and  manufacturers' 
representatives  wish  to  obtain  the  exclusive  representation  in  New  Zealand  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electric  lighting  fixtures. 

852.  Chemicals. — An  English  firm  desire  agencies  for  Canadian  chemicals  of  any  type 
suitable  for  the  West  of  England  and  Midlands. 

853.  Mica. — A  commission  agent  having  a  connection  with  the  Cuban  footwear  trade 
desires  to  sell  Canadian  mica  and  special  cement  for  wood  heel  covers  (black  and  coloured). 

854.  Boot  Findings  and  Accessories. — A  West  of  England  agent  desires  to  handle  any 
Canadian  goods  suitable  for  the  Leicester  and  Northampton  trade,  particularly  those  appli- 
cable to  the  shoe  and  leather  trade. 

855.  Rands  (Rhands). — A  West  of  England  firm  of  leather  importers  desire  quotations 
c.ii.  United  Kingdom  port  for  leather  rands  in  1-  to  2-ton  lots. 

856.  Branded  Leather  Pieces. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  leather  importers  desire) 
quotations  on  4-  to  5-ton  lots  for  branded  pieces  of  leather — i.e.  pieces  of  the  hide  bearing 
the  brand. 

857.  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Pipes. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  sell 
Canadian  galvanized  sheets  (plain  and  corrugated),  and  galvanized  pipes,  for  account  of 
shippers. 
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858.  Cast-iron  Pipes. — A  firm  of  direct  importers  and  manufacturers'  representatives 
in  New  Zealand  desire  to  secure  supplies  of  castniron  pipes  of  all  sizes  and  upon  spun  cast- 
iron  pipes  from  4  inches  upwards,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  firm  wishing  representa- 
tion in  that  country. 

859.  Floor  Grinding  Machines. — A  firm  of  direct  importers  and  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives in  New  Zealand  desire  to  import  machines  for  finishing  wooden  floors,  priced  in 
Canada  from  $200  to  $300.  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  firm  in  a  position  to  fill  their 
requirements. 

860.  Lumber. — A  former  resident  of  Canada,  who  has  acted  as  travelling  sales  repre- 
sentative for  British  export  firms  in  Chili  and  Peru,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  lumber  and  other  products  which  sell  in  South  American  countries. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  31. 
To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa.  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Inventor,  Nov.  1;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  10;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Nov.  21— all  Canadian  National;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  9;  Montrose,  Nov.  21— both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15;  Nessian,  Nov.  3;  Nevisian, 
Nov.  10;  Nubian,  Nov.  24— all  White  Star  Line;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Nov.  17. 

To  Belfast— Lord  Antrim,  Nov.  10;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  17— both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin.— Cam'gan  Head,  Nov.  12;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  18 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Nov.  2;  Canadian  Trapper,  Nov.  16 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  G  lasgow. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2;  Bolingbroke,  Nov.  15 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Carinaldo,  Nov.  9;  Letitia.  Nov.  10;   Carmia,  Nov.  23 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano.  Nov.  6;  Comino,  Nov.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  Bedford.  Nov.  2;  Montclare,  Nov.  9;  Duchess  of  Athoil, 
Nov.  16;  Montcalm,  Nov.  23 — 'all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Nov.  9;  Andania,  Nov.  23— 
both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Nov.  3;  Calgaric,  Nov.  10;  Regina,  Nov.  17;  Laurentic,  Nov. 
24— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  9;  Beaverford.  Nov.  16;  Beaver- 
burn,  Nov.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor.  Nov.  1;  Canadian  Prospector, 
Nov.  10;  Canadian  Spinner,  Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  National;  Alaunia,  Nov.  1;  Ausonia, 
Nov.  9;  Aurania,  Nov.  16:  Auscania,  Nov.  23 — all  Cunard  Line;  Albertic,  Nov.  1; 
Megantic,  Nov.  22 — both  White  Star  Line;  Ariano,  Nov.  6;  Comino,  Nov.  20 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 
— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Cairnesk,  Nov.  2;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  9;  Cairnvalona,  Nov. 
16;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  23— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Albertic,  Nov.  1;  Megantic,  Nov.  22 — both  White  Star  Line; 
Melita,  Nov.  10;  Montrose,  Nov.  21— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Bremen — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10;  Cairngowan,  Nov.  3;  Cairndhu, 
Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Nov.  2;  Melita,  Nov.  10;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  Oct.  30:  Parana.  Nov.  7;  Feodosia,  Nov.  16;  Hada  County, 
Nov.  22 — all  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Nov.  3;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line; 
Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  Count}^  Nov.  5;  Augvald,  Nov.  17;  Tananger,  Nov.  24 — all 
County  Line;   S&lhaug,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Uffe,  Nov.  10;  Gorm,  Nov.  20-^both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Sheaf  mead,  Nov.  3;  Canadian  Scottish,  Nov.  22— both  Cana- 
dian National. 
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To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 
To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Calgary,  Nov.  8;  Fantee,  Nov.  24 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Campania,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  31 ; 
Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Squatter,  Nov.  8;  Canadian  Otter.  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Drosund,  Nov.  2;  Adour,  Nov.  16;  Hedrun, 
Nov.  26 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosiland;  Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  10,  Nov. 
24;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  3,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cornerbrook. — New  Northland,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  14;  Nayarit,  Nov.  5 — both  Clarke  S3. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Delson,  Nov.  3,  Nov.  24;  Atherton,  Nov.  15 — both  North 
American  Lloyd. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  3;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  Nov.  5;  La  Bourdonnais,  Nov.  20 — both  County 
Line. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Rexmore,  Oct.  29;  Ariano,  Nov.  9 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy,  Nov.  4. 

To  Liverpool. — London  Corporation,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Shipper,  Nov.  6 — both  Fur- 
ness, Withy;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  24;  Caledonian,  Levland  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  Nov.  6,  Nov.  20;  Nerissa,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13,  Nov.  27— 
both  Red  Cross;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  2  (via  North  Sydney). 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Nov.  2;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Nov.  8;  Adour,  Nov.  22 — both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  31;  Ottar,  Nov.  14 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Nov.  1 ;  Empress  of  Russia,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  18. 

To  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu.— Margaret,  American  Mail 
Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong— Tyndareus,  Oct.  30;  Protesilaus,  Nov. 
20— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney —Niagara,  Can. -Australasian  Service,  Nov.  14. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttelton.— Golden  Harvest,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.  Fella 

Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Nov.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.. — Arkansas,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Nov.  9. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  Pacific  Ltd.,  Nov.  11. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Oct.  31;  Loch  Kat- 
rine, Nov.  14;  Nebraska,  Nov.  28— all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Nov.  24. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Judith,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Bahia  Blanca.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Nov.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Maogillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley'i  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,   P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands. 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commi* 
sioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands} 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

s  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1928. 
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CHILE  AS  A  MARKET 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissio 

[Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Buenos  Aires,  October  4,  1928. — In  value  of  foreign  trade,  ChT! 
country  of  importance  in  South  America.  Exports  from  1919  to  1927  inclusive 
averaged  annually  $188,724,000  and  imports  $134,552,000.  Exports  in  1926  and 
1927  amounted  in  value  to  $198,600,000  and  $202,800,000  respectively.  Imports 
in  1926  were  valued  at  $155,040,000  and  in  1927  at  $128,760,000.  Expenditures 
planned  by  the  Government  for  public  works  during  the  next  six  years,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  upwards  of  $24,000,000,  include  docks,  railway  extensions,  irri- 
gation, drainage,  and  public  buildings.  In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of 
Chile,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  find  an  investigation  of  this  market  with 
the  object  of  making  connections  amply  warranted.  A  list  of  the  most  important 
firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  on  file  (28-605-8)  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  When  writing  to  these  Chilean  firms,  manufacturers 
are  advised  to  give  the  fullest  possible  information  concerning  their  products 
in  their  first  letter,  as  unless  there  is  something  striking  to  attract  the  interest 
of  the  buyer,  a  reply  may  not  be  forthcoming.  This  can  be  readily  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  these  South  American  importers  are  receiving  such  a 
volume  of  inquiries  from  all  over  the  world  that  they  take  only  time  to  attend 
to  those  which  are  most  promising  of  results. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Chile  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  northward 
along  the  Pacific  ocean  for  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  about  100  miles  in  width.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  approximately 
300,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  slightly  under  4,000,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  central  provinces  of  Santiago,  Val- 
paraiso, Aconcagua  and  Concepcion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Argentina, 
on  the  north-east  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  north  by  Peru. 

Chile  possesses  three  distinct  productive  regions:  the  forest  country  of  the 
south;  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  centre;  and  the  deserts  of  the  north,  the 
last  named  providing  in  the  form  of  nitrates  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  of  the  Republic.  As  the  country  extends  north  and  south  for  a  distance 
of  3,000  miles,  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  climate  ranging  from  the  tropical 
heat  of  the  north  to  the  cool  temperate  climate  which  is  to  be  expected  at  50° 
South  latitude.  The  average  temperatures  of  Santiago  are  roughly  the  follow- 
ing: summer — day  time,  75°F.;  at  night,  67°F.;  winter — day,  56°F.;  and  night, 
40°  F.  In  winter  there  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  at 
the  capital.  On  account  of  Antarctic  ocean  currents  which  flow  northward  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  points  in  Chile  and  Peru  are  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  corre- 
sponding locations  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America.  As  the  country 
consists  of  a  narrow  stretch  of  land  averaging  only  100  miles  in  width  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  rivers,  which  in  the  main  flow  directly  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  are  only  navigable  for  short  distances.  The  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Republic  follows  roughly  the  divide  of  the  Andes.  The  railway 
line  by  which  one  travels  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago  crosses  the  Chilean- 
Argentine  frontier  by  the  Cumbre  tunnel  at  an  altitude  of  10,452  feet.  Near 
by  are  two  mountain  peaks:  Tupungato  (22,451  feet)  and  Aconcagua  (23,300 
feet),  the  monarch  of  the  Andes  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Minerals 

Nitrates— Chile  is  the  chief  mining  country  of  South  America,  producing 
about  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  products  mined  on  this  continent.  The  desert 
track  of  Terapaca  and  Antofagasta,  ceded  to  Chile  after  her  victory  over  Peru 
and  Bolivia  in  1883,  produces  the  nitrate  which  accounts  for  over  50  per  cent 
of  her  exports.  The  nitrate  mines  in  this  rainless  territory  employ  some  45,000 
men,  who  extract  yearly  3,000,000  tons  of  caliche. 

Copper. — It  is  claimed  that  Chile  is  the  second  country  in  the  world  in 
the  production  of  copper,  which  was  first  mined  in  this  Republic  in  1601.  The 
metal  is  shipped  in  smelted  form  and  as  ore,  principally  to  the  United  States, 
Gold  and  silver  are  produced  as  by-products  of  copper  mining. 

Iron, — Deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  in  several  parts  of  Chile,  the  principal 
mine  being  at  Tofo.  from  where  the  ore  is  shipped  to  the  port  of  Cruz  Grande 
for  export  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  interests. 

Coal. — The  country's  coal  mines  produce  over  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  more 
than  half  coming  from  the  Cusino  mines  near  Lota,  which  have  a  daily  produc- 
tion of  2,000  tons. 

Iodine. — With  an  annual  production  of  about  600  tons  of  iodine,  Chile 
claims  more  than  half  the  world's  output  of  this  element,  which  is  a  by-product 
of  the  nitrate  industry. 

Borax. — Half  the  world's  consumption  of  this  mineral  is  produced  by  Chile 
from  the  Ascotan  lakes,  where  the  annual  production  is  about  30,000  tons. 
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Sulphur. — There  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  sulphur,  the  annual  produc- 
tion averaging  10,000  tons. 

Salt. — Salt  is  mined  on  a  small  scale  for  domestic  purposes  only. 

Agriculture. — The  stretch  of  country  extending  from  a  little  'north  of 
Valparaiso  southward  to  Valdivia,  500  miles  in  all,  is  the  richest  part  of  the 
agricultural  zone.  The  agricultural  products  of  this  district  make  the  country 
more  than  self-supporting  in  respect  to  food.  The  chief  cereals  are  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  while  alfalfa  and  clover  provide  abundant  food  for  live  stock 
which  includes  about  4,500,000  horses,  2,000,000  cattle,  500,000  goats,  400,000 
sheep,  and  300,000  pigs. 

Fruit. — Many  of  the  fruit  orchards  in  this  region  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where with  respect  to  quality  and  abundance  of  production.  About  100,000 
gallons  of  very  excellent  wine  are  pressed  annually  from  the  product  of  the 
vineyards,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  exported.  There  is  a  surplus  for 
export  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  berries  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
The  canning  industry,  although  young  from  a  modern  commercial  aspect,  is 
producing  tinned  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  prunes  and  other  fruits.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Federal  Government  has  built,  and  is  operating 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  experts  brought  from  California,  a  model 
canning  plant.  This  organization  is  working  with  excellent  results  for  the 
general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  fruit  produced  in  the  country. 

forp:st  products 

From  latitudes  35°  to  44°,  comprising  about  70,000  square  miles,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  forest  country.  The  extension  timber  stands  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  resources  of  Chile,  especially  those  of  the  provinces  of  Valdivia, 
Llanquihue,  Cauten,  and  the  island  of  Chiloe.  National  woods  now  supply 
nearly  all  the  requirements  of  cabinet  furniture  and  vehicle  manufacturers, 
builders  and  contractors.  Some  woods  are  imported,  such  as  quartered  oak 
for  flooring  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  Douglas  fir,  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  size  and  strength  for  which  there  is  no  Chilean  equivalent, 
Chilean  forests  are  now  responsible  for  a  growing  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Until  recently  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  but  now  Chilean  finance  and  management  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  increased  development  of  these  two  essential  commodities.  Exports  of 
good  building  and  furniture  lumber  to  neighbouring  countries,  especially  to 
Argentina,  are  growing. 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

It  is  estimated  that  national  factories  produce  annually  goods  valued  at 
$150,000,000,  and  that  this  output  is  steadily  growing.  While  national  capitalists 
have  devoted  their  time  and  monev  to  agriculture  and  mining,  it  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  principally  of  foreigners  resident  in  Chile  to  develop  manufactures. 
British  importing  houses  have  and  still  are  the  leaders  in  this  movement.  Many 
such  firms  own  not  only  one  factory  but  several,  each  producing  an  entirely 
different  article.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  from  the  fact  that  no 
one  knows  the  market  in  all  its  details  so  well  as  some  of  these  long-established 
importing  houses.  The  constantly  increasing  import  duties,  at  first  principally 
for  revenue  purposes,  has  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  to  influence  an  importer, 
who  was  (for  example)  forced  to  witness  the  market  for  a  given  article  disap- 
pearing, to  embark  upon  its  production  within  the  country  itself.  The  capacity 
of  local  industry  has  been  confined  to  home  consumption,  which  on  account 
of  the  limited  market  precludes  mass  production  and  consequently  low  costs. 
The  Chilean  manufacturer  believes  that  he  is  the  cynosure  of  Finance  Depart- 
ment agents  who  are  ever  seeking  new  sources  of  taxation  to  assist  the  revenues 
of  the  country.    He   changed   from   importing  a   certain   article  to  manu- 
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fac'turing  it  locally  so  as  to  avoid  customs  duties,  only  to  be  called  upon  by 
another  tax  collector  so  soon  as  his  factory  commenced  production.  Within 
the  past  few  years  this  field  of  industry  has  found  itself  so  weighted  with  the 
burden  of  social  legislation  and  high  taxation  as  to  seriously  handicap  its  pro- 
gress. However,  the  Chilean  manufacturers  are  full  of  optimism,  and  they 
consider  the  present  conditions  as  exceptional,  and  that  the  present  heavy 
taxation  is  an  unavoidable  evil  which  must  be  endured  until  the  country  is  out 
of  its  difficulties.  The  products  manufactured  include:  hemp  ropes  and  cords; 
paper;  nails;  hats  (straw  and  felt);  kitchen  utensils;  buttons;  brushes;  glazed 
tiles;  soaps  and  many  toilet  preparations;  ready-made  clothing;  various  textiles 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  including  hosiery;  paints;  glassware;  enamel  hollow- 
ware;  canned  and  dried  fruits;  wines  and  liquors;  yarn.  Domestic  tanneries 
dispose  of  their  products  principally  to  local  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 
Wood  pulp  and  paper  products  from  Chilean  lumber  are  growing  industries. 
With  few  exceptions,  household  requirements  are  supplied  from  local  manufac- 
ture, from  factories  with  costly  modern  equipment  to  innumerable  small  car- 
penter shops  of  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  men  with  two  or  three  small  power 
machines.  A  large  quantity  of  Portland  cement  is  produced  annually.  The 
mining  industry  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  The  workshops  of 
the  national  railways  produce  a  considerable  part  of  their  requirements, 
including  a  number  of  their  freight  cars.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
begun  as  a  necessity  during  the  world  war,  has  now  reached  to  such  perfection 
in  organization,  quality  of  article,  and  mass  production,  that  Chile  has  become 
an  exporter  of  these  products  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

British  capital  invested  in  Chile  amounts  to  approximately  $500,000,000, 
of  which  nearly  $300,000,000  is  quoted  upon  the  London  stock  exchange.  Owing 
to  the  continuous  expansion  of  United  States  interests  in  mining  and  in  public 
utilities,  and  the  purchase  by  Americans  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
American  capital  in  Chile  is  now  believed  to  total  $500,000,000,  whereas  in 
1900  these  investments  did  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  CHILE 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  an 
estimate  of  the  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  1929  budget  which  shows  an 
expected  favourable  balance.  Figures  for  the  years  1926  to  1928  are  included 
and  make  an  interesting  comparison.  The  first  seven  months  of  1928  have  been 
taken  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  present  year. 

Ordinary  Ordinary- 
Income  Expenses 

1926    $  90,648,000  $116,712,000 

1927    109,092,000  108,684,000 

1928    117,120,000  114,600,000 

1929    132,360,000  128,160,000 

The  budget  estimates  by  Government  departments  for  1928  and  1929  are 
as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Presidency   $      103,320       $  107,040 

Congress   810,120  873,720 

Interior   14,459,760  16,068,480 

Foreign  Affairs   1,407,240  2,053,440 

Finances   46,344,480  49,478,880 

Education   15,600,360  17,403,600 

Justice   2,826,120  3,153,600 

War   12,739,200  13,526,280 

Navy   12,354,960  13,832,640 

Industries   2,136,000  6,348,000 

Social  service   4,053,000  4,900,680 

Independent  offices   288,000  456,000 

$113,122,560  $128,202,360 
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There  is  an  extraordinary  budget  for  1929  estimated  at  $27,000,000,  to  be 
financed  by  long-term  loans  to  pay  for  public  works,  including  irrigation  and 
roads.  The  increased  ordinary  income  which  is  shown  in  the  1929  budget  when 
compared  with  that  of  1928  is  acquired  from  increases  in  export  duties  on  nitrate, 
customs  import  duties,  interest  on  national  investments  in  government  rail- 
ways, sales  of  public  property,  and  the  balance  of  government  paper  money 
issues  not  redeemed.  The  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Interior  and  Education 
account  principally  for  the  increase  in  expenses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  maintain  each  year  a  substan- 
tial favourable  balance  of  revenue  over  expenses  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  is  proposed  that  one-half  of  this  surplus  shall  be  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  Government  debt.  The  remain- 
ing half  will  be  used  for  reduction  in  taxes  when  advisable.  Other  items  of 
interest  in  the  budget  are  the  abolishing  of  several  taxes  which  include  fishing, 
cheques,  the  sale  of  animals  and  the  importation  of  lumber.  Subsidies  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industries,  including  nitrates,  shipping,  and  coal  and 
fruit  exports,  amount  to  $9,000,000.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  develop  the  local 
market  for  the  sale  of  Government  bonds. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Total  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1928  were  valued 
as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 

January   $11,964,000  $18,900,000 

February   9,396,000  22,212,000 

March   10,788,000  23,136,000 

April   12,132,000  23,100,000 

May   11,436,000  16,872,000 

June   8,292,000  14,484,000 

July   10,296,000  16,512,000 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Santiago,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  500.000,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  Republic  and  the  third  largest  in  South  America.  It  is  the  chief  distributing 
centre  for  foreign  imports  and  is  located  120  miles  from  Valparaiso,  the  chief 
port  of  Chile,  amidst  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  1,706  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  city  is  full  of  well-paved  and  well-lighted  streets.  Tramway  lines, 
motor  buses  and  taxicabs  serve  as  a  means  of  rapid  transport  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  The  majority  of  the  head  offices  of  importing  firms  are  at 
Valparaiso,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  they  should  be  in  the  capital  now 
that  there  is,  and  has  been  during  the  last  few  years,  a  Government  in  office 
wThich  is  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Some 
firms  have  moved,  leaving  a  branch  office  at  the  port,  but  such  changes  so  far 
are  few. 

Valparaiso,  known  as  the  "  Pearl  of  the  South  Pacific,"  located  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  with  a  population  of  182,000,  is  the  most  important  commercial 
centre  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Here  are  located  the  South  Ameri- 
can head  offices  of  most  of  the  large  importers,  some  of  whom  operate  in  other 
countries  along  the  Pacific  coast,  including  Bolivia.  The  journey  to  Santiago, 
which  is  a  distance  of  120  miles,  is  made  in  a  modern  train  of  steel  coaches, 
including  a  Pullman  type  chair  car,  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour  including  stops.  This  speed  is  obtained  in  spite  of 
the  tortuous  climb,  and  is  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  well  constructed  and 
efficiently  maintained  permanent  way  which  permits  the  train  to  travel  at  a 
fast  rate  without  the  oscillation  so  commonly  met  with  on  many  lines  in  North 
America.  The  railroad  is  not  the  standard  gauge  used  in  Canada,  but  is  slightly 
wider,  being  5  feet  6  inches  from  rail  to  rail.  There  is  SO  per  cent  of  curvature 
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on  the  line  with  a  non-compensated  3^  per  cent  grade  over  the  crest  4,000  feet 
above  starting  point,  which  is  sea  level.  On  passing  this  divide  between  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso  the  train  commences  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
within  the  Andes  where  the  capital  of  the  Republic  lies. 

Antofagasta,  located  640  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  a  city  of  50,000 
inhabitants  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief 
exporting  port  of  Chile  and  the  second  port  of  importance  with  respect  to 
imports.  This  fact  demands  consideration  when  studying  the  territory  covered 
by  a  prospective  agent.  It  serves  as  a  transference  port  for  merchandise  des- 
tined for  Valparaiso  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  as  with  very  few 
exceptions  Valparaiso  is  not  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  from  the  North  Pacific 
coast.  The  city  has  wide  streets  which  are  the  best  paved  in  the  Republic. 
There  are'  several  parks  fronted  by  many  fine  public  buildings,  the  large  granite 
post  office  being  specially  noticeable.  The  British  colony  numbers  about  400. 
The  port  serves  as  distributing  point  for  one  of  the  most  important  mining 
centres  in  South  America.  It  is  one  of  the  three  Pacific  ocean  gateways  to 
Bolivia,  and  in  this  capacity  is  the  terminus  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia 
railway  which  operates  to  and  from  the  Chilean  and  Bolivian  mining  districts. 

Iquique,  the  principal  port  of  northern  Chile,  has  a  population  of  38,000. 
Because  one-fifth  of  the  country's  exports  pass  out  through  this  gateway  in  the 
form  of  nitrates  and  iodine.  Iquique  claims  to  be  the  second  port  of  importance 
so  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  but  it  only  receives  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  No  rain  falls  in  this  territory,  the  country  being  a  complete  desert, 
but  water  is  brought  to  the  city  from  Pica,  an  oasis  some  60  miles  distant. 

Talcahuano,  a  city  of  22,600  inhabitants,  is  situated  240  miles  south  of 
Valparaiso.  It  is  the  third  port  with  respect  to  imports.  Its  principal  export 
commodity  is  grain.  It  is  a  naval  station  and  possesses  dry-docks  which  can 
accommodate  vessels  up  to  30,000  tons. 

Valdivia  is  located  440  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  has  the  best  shipbuilding  yards  in  the 
Republic.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Chilean  lumber  industry,  and  also  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Arica  has  a  population  of  9,0O0.  It  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  Chile 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  railway.  Bolivia  maintains  a  customs 
office  at  this  post.  Exports  are  hides,  borax,  and  sulphur,  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  agricultural  products. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  SAMPLES 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  reliable  importing  houses  of  long 
standing  in  Chile,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  satisfy  themselves  that  any 
prospective  customer  or  agent  belongs  to  this  class.  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
is  not  necessary  therefore,  when  initiating  business,  to  demand  cash  with  order 
or  its  equivalent,  in  some  other  form  of  payment.  If  the  exporter  does  not  feel 
free  to  offer  such  terms  as  a  sight  draft  or  ninety  days  after  sight,  in  his  pre- 
liminary letter,  it  is  best  to  leave  terms  of  payment  open  for  arrangement  until 
the  article  has  been  examined  by  the  importer.  During  the  interval  the  manu- 
facturer can  obtain  a  detailed  report  upon  the  Chilean  firm  concerned  from  his 
bankers  who,  without  doubt,  have  correspondents  in  Chile.  Importers  resent 
the  stipulation  in  preliminary  letters  of  such  terms  as  irrevocable  letter  of  credit 
from  a  manufacturer  unknown  to  them  and  with  whose  goods  they  have  had 
no  experience.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  not  yet  shipping  to  South 
America,  and  whose  goods  are  not  accredited  there,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
initiate  business  or  receive  replies  to  their  letters  from  merchants  unless  they 
offer  to  place  in  their  hands  samples  of  the  product  which  is  offered  for  sale. 
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L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commission eb 
II 

TAXATION 

Canadian  firms  exporting  goods  to  Germany  are  not  really  concerned  with 
German  taxation  unless  they  have  a  branch  or  independent  selling  concern  in 
Germany.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  subject  to  German  income  tax  as 
well  as  to  the  corporation  tax  on  the  working  capital  payable  on  the  formation 
of  the  branch  or  independent  company. 

The  German  income  tax  is  only  imposed  on  the  profits  of  non-residents 
derived  from  trading  when  there  is  a  "  commercial  establishment "  or  a  "  per- 
manent representative  ".  These  terms  are  very  difficult  to  define,  but  generally 
speaking  Canadian  exporters  dealing  through  a  German  agent  or  broker  are 
exempt  from  German  taxation  provided  there  is  no  agreement  for  the  per- 
manent transaction  of  business  with  the  said  agent  or  broker  for  a  long  period. 
In  the  latter  case  the  agent  or  broker  might  be  held  to  be  the  "  permanent  repre- 
sentative "  of  the  Canadian  exporter.  Again,  a  consignment  stock  of  mer- 
chandise from  a  Canadian  exporter,  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
merchandise  of  a  broker  or  forwarding  agent  and  supervised  by  special  employees 
whose  wages  are  refunded  by  the  Canadian  exporter,  could  be  held  to  be  a 
"commercial  establishment"  of  the  Canadian  firm.  The  object  of  these  pro- 
visions is  clearly  to  prevent  evasion  of  taxation  by  German  agents  and  need  not 
concern  Canadian  exporters  trading  with  Germany  through  agents  or  brokers 
on  a  regular  commission  basis,  in  which  case  only  the  profits  of  the  agent  would 
be  liable  to  German  income  tax. 

There  is  a  turnover  tax  in  Germany  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent.  This  tax  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Canadian  sales  tax  and  applies 
to  goods  which  have  been  imported,  but  not  to  the  sale  involved  in  the  importa- 
tion. Sales  by  a  Canadian  exporter  to  a  German  importing  firm  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  turnover  tax,  but  if  the  exporter  or  his  employee  were  to  deliver 
merchandise  which  is  within  Germany  to  a  German  purchaser  the  tax  would 
apply.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  certain  foodstuffs  kept  in  German 
free  ports,  the  sale  of  which  to  German  purchasers  is  exempt  from  turnover  tax. 

ADVERTISING 

The  promotion  of  the  sale  of  many  products  on  the  German  market  requires 
more  or  less  extensive  advertising.  This  advertising  can  be  done  through  the 
daily  press,  through  display  signs  in  public  vehicles  or  notices  on  advertising 
kioskSj  which  take  the  place  of  the  bill-boards  of  Canadian  cities.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  leave  the  advertising  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  or  representative,  to 
whom  an  advertising  allowance  is  granted.  In  the  case  of  advertising  in  the 
daily  press,  it  is  advisable  to  afford  the  agent  with  an  indication  of  the  wording 
and  general  design  desired,  but  to  leave'  him  sufficient  latitude,  since  in  general 
the  style  of  advertising  differs  from  that  customary  in  Canada.  There  are  well- 
established  advertising  agencies  in  Germany,  to  whom  the  placing  of  advertise- 
ments is  usually  entrusted. 

Circulars  illustrating  Canadian  products  and  designed  for  the  Canadian 
public  are  generally  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  German 
importers  in  the  products  in  question.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  small 
folders  now  usually  printed  to  illustrate  Canadian  goods.    It  is  often  better  to 
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leave'  out  such  folders  in  corresponding  with  German  importers  and  to  either 
have  special  folders  printed  for  export  trade  describing  the  product  in  simple 
and  straightforward  language.  If  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  expense  of  printing 
special  export  circulars,  it  would  then  be  better  to  describe  the  product  in  a 
letter  rather  than  enclose  a  Canadian  folder  describing  the  product  in  too 
eloquent  language,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  German  taste. 

Circulars  for  general  distribution  among  consumers  would  have  to  be 
printed  in  the  German  language,  and  it  is  usually  better  to  leave  this  to  the 
German  representative,  who  can  arrange  for  the  circulars  to  be  printed  in  the 
German  style  at  the  expense  of  the  exporter.  No  harm  can  be  done,  however, 
in  indicating  what  style  of  circular  has  been  found  most  effective  in  other 
markets. 

The  expense  of  printing  catalogues  in  the  German  language  need  be  incurred 
only  when  a  general  distribution  of  the  catalogue  is  desired,  since  for  the  import- 
ing firms  a  catalogue  in  English  or  French  is  usually  sufficiently  intelligible. 

TRADE  FAIRS 

Sample  trade  fairs  are  regularly  held  in  a  number  of  German  cities.  These 
fairs  might  provide  a  means  of  introducing  Canadian  products  to  German  buyers. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  these  fairs  is  that  which  is  held  twice  a 
year  at  Leipzig.  The  Leipzig  Sample  Fair  is  known  all  over  the  world  and  is 
regularly  attended  by  upwards  of  100,000  buyers,  of  which  over  20,000  are 
foreigners.  The  number  of  exhibitors  ranges  around  9,000  and  the  foreign  firms 
exhibiting  samples  are  increasing  in  number.  A  well-organized  technical  fair 
for  the  display  of  machinery  and  appliances  is  held  in  conjunction  with  each 
Leipzig  Fair. 

A  large  volume  of  business  is  transacted  at  the  Leipzig  fairs,  which  have 
become  a  recognized  feature  of  German  commercial  life.  The  Spring  Fair  is 
held  at  the  beginning  of  March  and  the  Autumn  Fair  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
former  is  usually  attended  by  a  greater  number  of  buyers  than  the  Autumn  Fair. 

The  German  Agricultural  Exhibition,  which  is  held  every  year  in  a  different 
centre,  provides  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  to  demonstrate  their  products  to  prospective  German 
buyers. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS 

A  trade  mark  or  brand  may  be  registered  in  Germany  by  the  first  applicant, 
who  need  not  be  the  first  user  of  the  trade  mark  in  question.  To  prevent  diffi- 
culties in  the  future  it  is  of  great  importance  that  Canadian  exporters  should 
take  the  precaution  of  registering  their  trade  marks  in  their  own  name.  It  has 
happened  that  firms  when  severing  connections  with  an  agent  have  found  that 
their  trade  mark  has  been  registered  in  the  name  of  the  agent. 

The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  Germany  gives  the  proprietor  the  sole 
right  to  put  the  trade  mark  on  all  packages,  to  place  his  goods  on  the  market 
under  this  trade  mark,  and  to  use  the  trade  mark  on  all  documents.  The  regis- 
tration of  a  trade  mark  is  valid  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  notification  is 
sent  before  the  expiry  of  the  registration. 

The  official  fees  for  the  registration  and  renewal  of  trade  marks  in  Germany 
are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Filing  application,  15  reichsmarks. 

(2)  Filing  application,  special  group,  5  reichsmarks. 

(3)  Registration,  15  reichsmarks. 

(4)  Renewal,  50  reichsmarks. 

(5)  Renewal,  special  group,  5  reichsmarks. 
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In  addition,  there  are  the  expend  for  publication  of  the  application  and 
the  fees  of  the  patent  attorney,  which  together  amount  to  about  another  $20, 
so  that  the  total  initial  cost  of  registering  a  trade  mark  should  amount  to 
between  $27  and  $30. 

Firms  desirous  of  registering  their  trade  marks  or  brands  should  forward 
a  power  of  attorney,  the  signature  of  which  is  duly  certified  by  a  competent 
authority,  together  with  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  Canadian  trade  mark  regis- 
tration and  an  electrotype  of  the  trade  mark  and  twenty  copies  thereof. 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade  marks  are  made  through  a  German 
patent  attorney  to  the  Reichspatentamt,  Berlin,  which  is  the  German  federal 
patent  office.   Separate  application  must  be  made  for  each  trade  mark  or  brand. 

The  remedy  for  violations  of  trade  marks  in  Germany  is  twofold — criminal 
and  civil. 

INVESTIGATING  THE  MARKET 

Canadian  exporters  who  have  formed  the  opinion  that  an  opening  might  be 
presented  for  the  sale  of  their  products  on  the  German  market  should  request 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
sales  possibilities.  For  this  purpose  it  is  important  that  the  Canadian  exporter 
should  supply  full  particulars  regarding  the  commodity  concerned  and  the  class 
of  importers  to  whom  it  is  most  likely  to  appeal.  They  should  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  commodity  distributed  in  the 
German  market — i.e.  whether  through  an  agent  or  through  importing  firms  buy- 
ing on  their  own  account. 

Exporters  of  manufactured  goods  should  submit  catalogues,  and  when  the 
nature  of  the  product  permits,  samples  should  also  be  sent,  since  without 
samples  it  is  often  difficult  to  interest  importing  firms  and  agents  in  a  manu- 
factured product.  A  sufficient  number  of  catalogues  and  samples  should  be 
provided  to  enable  distribution  to  all  parties  likely  to  be  interested. 

The  submission  of  prices  and  terms  of  payment  should  conform  to  the  con- 
siderations given  in  preceding  paragraphs  and  are  essential  details,  without 
which  the  Trade  Commissioner  cannot  appraise  sales  possibilities.  The  dis- 
counts granted  for  export  should  always  accompany  catalogues  and  they  should 
be  printed  or  typewritten  on  a  separate  sheet.  When  it  is  desired  to  appoint 
an  agent,  the  commission  which  the  exporter  is  prepared  to  grant  should  always 
be  stated. 

If  the  Canadian  exporter  supplies  the  Trade  Commissioner  with  complete 
particulars  under  the  above  heads,  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  receive 
within  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  a  full  report  on  sales  possibilities  and 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable  importing  firms  or  suitable  agents. 

PACKING 

Special  requirements  for  the  packing  of  goods  shipped  to  Germany  would 
only  arise  in  the  case  of  a  few  commodities,  since  in  general  the  usual  methods 
of  export  packing  are  acceptable.  The  handling  facilities  at  German  ports  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  into  the  interior  are  con- 
ducted along  the  most  modern  lines,  so  that  special  precautions  against  rough 
usage  seldom  require  to  be  adopted.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  moisture  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  precautions  against  damp  are  often  advisable. 

The  regulations  of  the  German  customs  authorities  sometimes  render  advis- 
able the  adoption  of  certain  packages.  Thus  there  is  frequently  a  higher  duty 
on  preserved  foodstuffs  in  air-tight  containers  than  on  the  same  foodstuffs  not 
so  packed.  The  higher  duty  can  be  avoided  if  the  food  product  is  packed  in  tins 
with  a  screwed-on  top,  which  can  be  readily  removed. 
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MARKING  OF  GOODS 

The  marking  of  goods  imported  into  Germany  is  governed  by  a  German 
Government  decree  of  September  29,  1927,  amended  by  decree  of  March  28, 

1928,  which  provides  for  the  compulsory  marking  of  certain  food  products 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Food  Products  law  of  July  5,  1927,  and  by 
the  law  of  March  21,  1925,  whereby  Germany  adhered  to  the  Madrid  Conven- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  false  marks  of  origin  on  goods. 

The  latter  law  provides  that  goods  which  on  themselves  or  in  their  make 
up  or  on  their  external  packing  bear  any  trade  designations  (marks),  names, 
inscriptions  or  other  signs,  which  directly  or  indirectly  represent  false  details 
regarding  origin,  nature,  kind,  or  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  goods,  are 
subject  on  importation  or  exportation  to  seizure  for  the  purpose  of  elimination 
of  the  incorrect  details.  The  seizure  is  undertaken  by  the  customs  authorities, 
who  also  order  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the 
false  details.  If  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  customs  authorities  are  not 
complied  with,  or  if  the  elimination  of  the  false  details  is  not  possible,  the  cus- 
toms authorities  will  decree  the  confiscation  of  the  goods. 

The  only  products  subject  to  compulsory  marking  on  importation  into 
Germany  are  the  food  products  covered  by  the  decree  of  September  29,  1927, 
referred  to  above.   These  products  are  set  forth  in  the  decree,  as  follows: — 

(1)  Preserved  meats  or  canned  goods  containing  meat; 

(2)  Preserved  fish,  including  marinateid  fish; 

(3)  Preserved  crustaceans; 

(4)  Preserved  milk  and  cream; 

(5)  Preserved  vegetables; 

(6)  Preserved  fruits,  including  fruit  pulp,  fruit  herbs,  jam,  fruit  juice,  fruit  jelly  and 
fruit  syrup; 

(7)  Honey  and  artificial  honey; 

(8)  Dietary  foods; 

(9)  Meat  extracts  and  substitutes,  soup  cubes  and  substitutes,  soups  in  dried  form  ready 
for  cooking; 

(10)  Crab  and  shrimp  extracts; 

(11)  Eggpowder  and  substitutes; 

(12)  Pudding  .powder  and  baking  powder; 

(13)  Spices  and  substitutes; 

(14)  Chocolate  and  chocolate  goods  other  than  in  packages  under  25  grammes  of  choco- 
late and  cocoa  powder; 

(15)  Marzipan  and  marzipan  substitutes; 

(16)  Coffee,  tea,  and  substitutes; 

(17)  Alimentary  pastes; 

(18)  Rusks,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  ginger-bread. 

The  above  products  may  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  packages  or  containers, 
sold  or  otherwise  put  on  the  market  unless  marked  according  to  the  regulations 
which  came'  into  force  on  July  1,  1928,  except  in  the  case  of  sardines  preserved 
by  heating  in  oil,  for  which  the  regulations  will  come  into  force  on  January  1, 

1929.  The  details  which  must  be  affixed  on  the  package  or  container  by  the 
manufacturer  or  whoever  puts  the  goods  on  the  market  under  his  own  name 
are  the  name  of  the  person  or  the  firm  and  the  place  where  the  chief  business 
is  carried  on  of  the  manufacturer,  together  with  the  contents  according  to  the 
usual  trade  designation  in  the  German  language',  and  the  weight  of  the  contents 
at  the  time  of  filling  according  to  German  weights  and  measures  or  the  number 
of  pieces. 

A  complete'  summary  of  the  marking  regulations,  together  with  the  special 
marking  requirements  to  be  observed  for  certain  products,  was  published  on 
pages  654  to  656  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1265  (April  28,  1928). 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products  therefore  should  consult  this  sum- 
mary before  making  shipments  to  Germany  in  order  to  assure  that  they  have 
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conformed  to  the  German  marking  regulations.  A  copy  of  the  summary  may 
be  obtained  by  Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  special  invoices  are  required  for  goods  exported  to  Germany  and  the 
invoices  do  not  require  legalization  by  a  German  consular  official.  Ordinary 
export  invoices  are  accepted,  but  in  order  to  expedite  the  clearing  of  goods 
through  the  customs  the  invoices  should  show  the  correct  address  of  the  con- 
signee and  the  marks  and  number  of  each  package.  It  is  also  important  that 
a  detailed  list  of  all  the  contents  of  the  package  should  be  given,  including  s^ow- 
cards  or  other  advertising  material,  however  small  the  amount.  The  package 
should  be  correctly  described,  particularly  if  it  is  lined  with  metal,  and  in  the 
case  of  preserved  foodstuffs  in  glass  jars  an  indication  should  be  given  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  containers  are  air-tight. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  German  tariff  are  specific  and  are  mostly  based 
on  the  metric  double  centner  or  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds).  The  duties  are 
levied  on  the  net  weight  when  the  duty  exceeds  6  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos 
or  when  the  tariff  does  not  expressly  provide  for  duty  on  the  gross  weight.  The 
net  weight  is  usually  determined  by  a  tare  table  showing  the  allowances  to  be 
deducted  for  the  weight  of  various  forms  of  outside  packages.  The  consignee 
or  his  agent  has  to  fill  up  in  detail  an  import  declaration  giving  particulars 
about  goods  to  be  cleared.  On  the  basis  of  this  import  declaration  the  customs 
officials  proceed  to  examine  and  weigh  the  goods  and  assess  them  to  duty. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Germany  now  enforces  only  a  few  import  restrictions  apart  from  the  cus- 
tomary restrictions  applicable  to  articles  which  constitute  a  State  monopoly  and 
the  sanitary  and  other  prohibitions  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  safety  of  the  State,  of  persons,  or  of  animals  or  plants. 

The  following  products  can  only  be  imported  into  Germany  at  the  present 
time  under  an  import  license: — 

Pit  coal,  anthracite,  unmanufactured  ©annel  coal,  also  ground; 

Lignite,  also  ground; 

Peat,  peat  coke,  artificial  fuels  of  peat; 

Coke  (porous  residues  from  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  and  lignite),  also  ground; 
Briquettes  of  coal ; 

Briquettes  of  lignite  (also  wet  pressed) ; 

Oxide  of  lead  (litharge,  yellow  (silver  litharge),  and  red  (gold  litharge))  in  lumps, 

flakes,  or  powder; 
Calcium  cyanamid; 

Red  lead  (minium,  red  leiad,  Paris  red,  red  oxide  of  lead,  Saturn  cinnabar) ; 

White  lead  (basic  carbonic  acid  oxide  of  lead,  silver  white,  pear  white,  slate  white) ; 

Morphine,  Codein; 

Cinematograph  films,  exposed,  positive; 
Cinematograph  films,  exposed,  negative; 

Aluminium  crude  (blocks,  bars,  pigs,  grains) ,  also  cast  in  slabs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  import  restrictions  applicable  to  certain  of  the  above 
products  will  shortly  be  rescinded  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  resolutions 
for  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions. 

Whisky. — In  accordance  with  the  State  Spirits  Monopoly  Law,  the  importa- 
tion of  spirits  with  the  exception  of  rum,  arrack,  cognac,  and  liqueurs  is  only 
permitted  through  the  State  monopoly  administration.  An  import  licence  from 
the  monopoly  administration  therefore  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  imports  of 
whisky. 

7177&-2* 
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Plants. — The  following  enumerated  plants  and  parts  thereof  can  only  be 
imported  into  Germany  under  an  import  licence: — 

Anemone  alpina  Gentiana  punctata  Ophrys 

Cyclamen  europaeum  Gentiana  acaulis  Phyllitis  scolopendrium 

Daphne  oneorum  Gnaphalium  leontopodium  Pinus  cembra 

Gentiana  lutea  Helleborus  niger  Primula  auricula 

Gentiana  purpurea  Cypripedium  calceolus  Fir  seeds 

Gentiana  pannonica  Nigritella  angustifolia  Pine  seeds. 

The  importation  of  living  trees  and  shrubs  is  prohibited  from  America, 
inclusive  of  Canada. 

All  plants  and  seeds  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada  are  subject  to 
official  inspection.  The  only  certificates  recognized  are  those  from  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  International  Phylloxera  Convention. 

Potatoes. — The  importation  of  potatoes  from  America,  inclusive  of  Canada, 
is  prohibited  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  protection  against  San  Jose 
scale  and  potato  wart. 

Meats. — There  are  a  number  of  regulations  governing  the  importation  of 
meat  into  Germany.  All  meat  is  subject  to  official  inspection  on  importation. 
There  are  veterinary  restrictions  against  the  import  of  meat  from  certain  speci- 
fied countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  importation  of  the  following  products 
from  all  countries  is  also  prohibited: — 

(1)  Canned  meat,  except  corned  beef  and  La  Blanca  lunch  beef;   sausages  and  other 
small  mixed  meats; 

(2)  Dog  flesh  and  prepared  meat  of  horses,  donkeys,  mules,  etc.; 

(3)  Meat,  treated  with  certain  chemicals; 

(4)  Fresh  meat,  not  imported  in  the  sizes  (whole  and  half  carcasses)  and  in  conjunction 
with  internal  organs  as  specified  by  the  inspection  regulations; 

(5)  Horse  flesh,  which  is  not  readily  recognizable  as  such  through  a  mark  in  the  German 
language ; 

(6)  Prepared  meat,  which  does  not  conform  to  the  regulations  respecting  the  presence 
uninjured  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Live  Stock. — Restrictions  are  enforced  against  the  importation  of  live  stock, 
hides  and  skins,  unworked  wool,  and  other  animal  products  from  countries  in 
which  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  suspected. 

Other  Prohibitions. — The  other  import  prohibitions  and  restrictions  in  force 
in  Germany  relate  to  such  products  as  explosives,  munitions  of  war,  opium, 
vines,  wine,  playing  cards,  saccharine,  pulverized  cocoa  shell,  matches,  luminous 
matter,  etc.  There  are  also  certain  regulations  pertaining  to  the  importation 
of  tobacco. 

THE  GERMAN  TARIFF 

The  customs  tariff  at  present  in  force  in  Germany  is  based  on  the  Customs 
Tariff  Law  of  December  25,  1902.  The  tariff  has  been  amended  a  number  of 
times  since  the  original  tariff  was  introduced.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
duties  on  certain  agricultural  products  were  suspended.  During  the  years  1922 
and  1923  the  duties  on  various  articles  of  luxury  were  increased.  Finally  a 
Tariff  Revision  Law  of  August  17,  1925,  revised  the  rates  of  duty  on  some  400 
of  the  946  items  of  the  customs  tariff  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  "  minor 
tariff  "  for  some  of  the  agricultural  products,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  sus- 
pended at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  duties  provided  for  in  this  minor 
tariff  were  below  the  pre-war  rates  of  duty,  but  the  other  revisions  of  the  tariff 
were  mostly  in  an  upwards  direction.  The  minor  tariff  has  been  amended  a 
number  of  times  and  now  only  applies  to  grain,  flour,  bacon,  lard,  and  edible 
vegetable  tallow,  the  modified  duties  on  which  remain  in  force  until  December 
31,  1929.   The  whole  customs  tariff  is  due'  for  complete  revision  in  1930. 

The  rates  of  duty  given  in  the  German  customs  tariff  are  "  general  "  rates. 
In  addition  "  conventional  "  rates  of  duty  have  been  introduced  for  a  great  many 
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items  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  trade  treaties  and  commercial  agreements 
concluded  with  other  countries.  These  conventional  rates  of  duty  are  generally 
lower  than  the  general  rates  of  duty  and  apply  only  to  the  products  of  the 
countries  which  have  concluded  most-favoured-nation  agreements  with  Ger- 
many. Practically  all  the  leading  trading  countries  have  concluded  such  agr<  i  - 
ments  with  Germany  with  the  exceptions  of  Poland  among  European  countries 
and  Australia  and  Canada  among  the  British  Dominions.  Canadian  products 
therefore  are  subject  to  the  general  rates  of  duty  on  importation  into  Germany. 
Among  the  Canadian  products  at  present  subject  to  higher  rates  of  duty  under 
the  German  customs  tariff  than  similar  goods  from  most-favoured-nation 
countries  may  be  mentioned  fresh  apples,  flour,  cheese  in  packages,  butter,  fresh 
and  frozen  meat,  live  cattle,  milk  powder,  canned  milk,  canned  meat,  sardines, 
clover  and  grass  seeds,  rubber  tires,  rubber  soles,  wood  for  staves,  wooden  doors, 
wood  pulp,  and  kraft  paper. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  general  review  of  the  conditions  governing 
trade  with  the  German  market  will  be  of  assistance  to  Canadian  exporters  who 
have  been  contemplating  an  investigation  into  the  possibilities  which  that  market 
offers  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  Those  Canadian  exporters  who  are  desirous 
of  further  and  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  are  recommended  to 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg. 

GERMAN  APPLE  IMPORT  PROSPECTS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  2,  1928. — Generally  speaking,  the  European  apple  crop 
for  1928  is  a  disappointment  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  As  a  result  it  is 
estimated  that  local  supplies  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  December.  The 
Balkan  States  are  the  only  countries  that  have  had  what  might  be  termed  a 
good  crop. 

With  regard  to  Germany  in  particular,  no  reliable  estimates  are  available 
and  opinions  seem  to  differ  somewhat.  The  most  prevalent  conclusion,  however, 
is  that  the  crop  is  slightly  better  than  was  at  first  expected,  especially  in  the 
Northern  section,  where  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  though  only  small  to  medium 
in  quantity.   The  Central  and  Southern  crops  are  invariably  of  inferior  quality. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enormous  crop  in  the  United  States,  prices  at  the 
present  time  are  low  and  considerable  speculation  is  being  indulged  in  by 
importers.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  in  the  final  reckoning  more  business  will 
have  been  done  this  season  on  a  consignment  basis  than  by  outright  purchase, 
which  will  be  a  reverse  of  the  situation  existing  last  year.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  the  import  of  boxed  apples  will  show  an  increase  over  the  season  1927-28, 
while  that  of  barrels  will  remain  about  the  same,  or  less. 

Since  the  1927-28  Australian  crop  was  unusually  large,  it  is  expected  that 
this  year's  crop  (1928-29)  will  be  smaller,  with  the  natural  result  of  decreased 
importation  by  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  apples  from  the  United  States 
and  Australia  at  the  Hamburg  auctions  (entries  elsewhere  being  of  negligible 
quantity)  for  the  years  1925  to  1928  inclusive: — 


United  States  Australia 

Season  Barrels  Boxes  April-July  Boxes 

1924-  25   42,110  325,549       1925  102,926 

1925-  26   54.592  608.885        1926  248.448 

1926-  27   365,334  1.258.242        1927  232.134 

1927-  28   22,365  821.397       1928  849,778 


Total   484,401       3,014,073  1,433,286 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  GERMANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  11,  1928. — General  conditions  indicate  that  German 
trade  is  still  on  the  decline  although  at  a  considerably  lower  rate,  and  it  is 
believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  depression  has  touched  bottom.  With  certain 
exceptions,  declines  in  production  as  compared  with  1927,  which  was  a  very 
good  year,  are  small.  The  working  classes  have  been  less  persistent  in  pressing 
claims  for  higher  wages,  but  industry  and  trade  are  still  severely  handicapped 
by  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  and  the  heavy  contributions  levied  for  insur- 
ance and  other  social  schemes.  The  fifth  year's  reparations  payment  of  £125,- 
000,000  under  the  Dawes  Scheme  commenced  on  September  1,  and  although  the 
currency  is  now  on  a  sound  basis,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  an  enormous 
sum  can  be  found  annually  without  causing  a  renewed  breakdown.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  however,  that  so  long  as  there  is  no  serious  stoppage  of  the 
supply  of  foreign  capital,  the  situation  will  not  become  acute.  At  the  present 
time  the  money  is  coming  from  the  continental  countries,  especially  France, 
rather  than  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  admitted  that  much  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  New  York  during  the  coming  weeks.  In  most  sections  of  industry 
slow  payments  are  reported,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  reduced  requirements 
of  the  internal  market  have  led  to  a  contraction  in  the  demand  for  credit. 

HOME  TRADE 

Unemployment  is  increasing  slowly  as  a  natural  seasonal  consequence;  the 
number  of  persons  drawing  unemployment  insurance  pay  during  the  first  half 
of  September  rose  to  576.500  as  compared  with  567,700  in  August.  The  worst 
labour  conditions  are  in  the  districts  where  the  textile  branch  predominates. 
Despite  this,  demands  for  higher  wages  are  being  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
special  industries  such  as  phosphate  and  chemicals,  artificial  silk,  electrical  and 
food  products  report  a  revival  of  activity  and  are  flourishing.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  those  industries  producing  for  home  trade  and 
means  of  production,  while  any  strength  to  be  observed  is  among  those  pro- 
ducing exportable  commodities  and  for  consumption. 

Coal  output  for  the  Ruhr  district  increased  to  9,817,489  metric  tons  for 
August  as  compared  with  9,418,920  tons  in  July,  but  again  difficulties  are 
reflected  in  the  recent  discharge  of  some  20,000  miners  in  this  district.  The 
total  output  for  all  Germany  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1928  was  101,448,731 
tons  as  against  101,689,756  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1927. 

A  problem  of  direct  importance  to  industry  and  trade  is  the  railway  freight 
and  passenger  rates  increase  which  came  into  effect  on  October  1.  The  increase 
was  11  per  cent,  with  numerous  exemptions  and  modifications,  but  has  so  far 
had  no  effect  upon  price  levels.  Daily  freight  car  loadings,  which  are  considered 
a  reliable  index  of  trade  activity,  show  a  slight  increase  over  last  year.  Average 
loadings  for  May  were  149,100,  which  increased  to  151,200  for  August  as  com- 
pared with  150,300  for  August,  1927. 

The  number  of  insolvencies  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was 
greater  than  for  all  of  1927,  being  6,012  as  compared  with  5,619,  while  those  for 
September  numbered  554  as  against  364  in  September,  1927. 

PRICES,  WAGES,  AND  SAVINGS 

The  September  cost  of  living  index  was  152.3  against  153.5  in  August  and 
150.8  in  January.  The  wholesale  price  index  for  September  was  139.8  as  com- 
pared with  142.2  in  August  and  138.7  in  January. 

Wages  still  show  a  slight  tendency  to  increase.  The  average  weekly  wage 
in  August  for  skilled  labour  was  R.M.51.53  ($12.27),  and  for  unskilled  labour 
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R.M.39.26  ($9.35),  compared  with  R.M.51.40  ($12.24j  and  R.M.38.85  ($9.25) 
in  June,  and  R.M.49.02  and  R.M.36.63  respectively  in  September,  1027. 

Savings  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  July  totalled  6,074?, 
million  marks  as  against  4,122^  million  marks  at  the  same  period  of  1927. 

MONETARY  POSITION 

The  report  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  financial  year  (April-August) 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  shows  receipts  from  ordinary  budget  sou  c 
of  4,169  million  marks  and  expenditures  of  3,808.4  million  marks;  extraordinary 
receipts  of  54.1  million  marks  and  expenditures  of  160.6  million  marks.  Count- 
ing a  carry-over  from  last  year  of  647.1  million  marks,  a  surplus  of  1,007.7 
million  marks  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  account,  and  with  a  deficit  carry-over 
of  430.3  million  marks  the  extraordinary  accounts  show  a  deficit  of  526.8 
million  marks,  so  that  a  surplus  of  480.9  million  marks  is  shown  on  both 
accounts. 

Home  loans  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  931.5  million 
marks  and  foreign  loans  to  114  million  marks. 

Total  outstanding  credits  at  the  end  of  August  were  2,924  million  marks  as 
against  3,162  million  marks  at  the  same  period  in  1927,  while  note  and  coin 
circulation  was  6,386  million  marks  against  5,883. 

Very  unstable  conditions  have  been  experienced  during  the  last  three  months 
in  the  money  market  and  opinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  probable  course 
in  the  near  future.  The  Reichsbank  official  discount  rate  remains  at  7  per  cent. 
Rates  obtaining  for  day  money  have  been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations,  at  present 
ranging  from  1\  to  9  per  cent,  monthly  money  8|  to  9J  per  cent,  and  private 
discount  at  6|  per  cent.  On  the  leading  bourses  the  volume  of  business  remained 
restricted,  with  activity  being  displayed  only  by  certain  sections,  particularly 
banking,  potash,  electrical,  and  artificial  silk  stocks.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's 
stock  index  number  on  September  21  stood  at  140.18  as  against  148.2  at  the 
end  of  June  last. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  statistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1927: — 

Imports  Exports 
January  to  August  January  to  August 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

112,472 

90,802 

14,174 

13,048 

2,849,370 

2,800,278 

245,566 

369,324 

Raw    and  semi-manufactured 

4,676.341 

4,906,136 

1,705,980 

1,815.972 

1,537,958 

1,670,369 

4,849,614 

5,698,149 

Total  merchandise  .  . 

9,176,141 

9,467,585 

6,815,334 

7,896,493 

196,385 

438,115 

12,586 

17,698 

Total  

9,372,526 

9,905,700 

6,827,920 

7,914,191* 

*  Includes  reparation  deliveries 

in  kind. 

From  these'  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  unfavourable  trade  balance 
of  1,991  million  marks  for  this  year  is  even  then  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  unfavourable  balance  of  2,544  million  marks  for  1927,  and  this  is 
accounted  for  in  large  measure  by  the  heavy  borrowings  abroad. 

Statistics  for  August  alone  showed  a  surplus  of  only  58  million  marks 
against  268  million  marks  for  July,  and  reached  the  lowest  point  since  March 
of  last  year.  A  continual  decrease  in  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
since  April  is  symbolic  of  the  situation  existing  on  the  home  market,  while  at 
the  same  time  exports  have  increased  considerably.  This,  however,  may  have 
partly  been  due  to  seasonal  influences.  Exports  rose  to  a  level  of  4.2  million 
marks  above  the  previous  highest  record  of  last  March.  The  main  increase  was 
seen  in  manufactured  goods,  with  semi-manufactured  goods  holding  a  share. 
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CASEIN  IN  THE  BRITISH  MARKET 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  15,  1928. — A  year  ago,  when  the  writer  was  about  to 
visit  Canada,  a  well-known  Scottish  firm  of  paper  makers  suggested  that  he 
advocate  the  making  of  casein  in  Canada  from  the  products  of  Canadian  ranches 
and  dairy  farms.  They  stated  that  an  immense  trade  was  done  in  Great  Britain 
in  this  product,  nearly  all  importation  is  from  France,  the  Argentine,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  that  Canada  could  compete  if  Canadian  farmers  realized  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  this  material.  The  firm  in  question,  who  make  coated  papers, 
use  on  an  average  60  tons  per  annum  at  a  cost  at  that  time  of  $320  per  long  ton. 
This  is  but  one  firm  among  scores  of  other  manufacturers  of  coated  papers  in 
Great  Britain  who  use  this  material,  and  paper-making  is  only  one  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  casein  is  put. 

Since  then,  investigations  by  this  office  have  made  it  apparent  that  casein 
is  being  used  for  an  amazing  variety  and  growing  number  of  purposes.  An 
exhaustive  memorandum  on  the  subject  prepared  some  three  years  ago  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa,  shows  that  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  articles  ranging  from  shoe  polishes  to  radio  parts.  It  has  extensive  use  in 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  waterproof  and  glazed  papers;  it  makes  adhesives 
of  the  very  best  kind;  and  is  a  constituent  of  nearly  all  the  cold-water  paints 
most  frequently  used  in  many  countries.  The  manufacture  of  numerous  plastics 
that  serve  as  substitutes  for  such  materials  as  horn,  celluloid,  bone,  ivory,  ebony, 
amber,  and  tortoiseshell  is  now  an  important  industry  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  those  countries  where  the  raw  material,  milk,  is  plentiful,  industries  have 
been  built  up  that  offer  a  very  wide  range  of  useful  and  beautiful  articles  for 
which  casein  plastics  are  suitable.  Some  of  these  European  manufacturers 
have  already  acquired  a  world-wide  market  for  products  for  which  the  demand 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  which  offer  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
fields  still  greater  opportunities  for  profitable  enterprise. 

Skimmed  milk  is  the  raw  material  commonly  used  in  the  preparation  of 
casein.  As  skimmed  milk,  it  commands  only  a  low  price,  is  perishable,  and 
cannot  be  shipped  to  distant  points.  Well-prepared  casein,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  good  keeping  qualities  and  can  take  advantage  of  distant  markets.  There 
are  times  when  markets  are  overstocked  with  skimmed  milk  and  the  food  pro- 
ducts made  from  it  that  the  milk,  instead  of  being  wasted,  might  we'll  be  turned 
into  casein  and  shipped  to  this  country. 

Several  methods  are  employed  for  precipitating  casein  from  skimmed  milk: 

The  natural  sour  or  lactic  acid  method,  in  which  the  necessary  acidification 
is  obtained  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  until  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  pro- 
duced is  almost  sufficient  to  separate  the  curd  from  the  whey. 

The  acidification  method,  when  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  directly  to  the  milk.  This  process  can  be  completed  within  the  day  on 
which  the  cream  has  been  separated  from  the  milk.  This  is  usually  impossible 
when  the  above  method  is  employed,  which  is  a  slow  process  for  large  factories. 

The  rennet  method. — The  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Service  can  supply 
further  details  of  these  processes  and  very  full  information  on  the  whole  subject. 
Any  firm  manufacturing  casein  must  consider  the  quality  of  the  skimmed  milk, 
the  quantity  available,  and  regularity  of  the  supply.  Installation  of  a  complete 
drying  outlet  is  not  usually  advisable  unless  a  regular  daily  supply  of  at  least 
10.000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  is  obtainable;  it  is  essential,  however,  for  a 
factory  making  100  tons  of  casein  in  the  season.    Creameries  without  sufficient 
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skimmed  milk  can  ship  green  pressed  curd  having  a  moisture  content  of  52  to 
54  per  cent  to  a  central  drying  plant.  The  wet  curd  may  be  shipped  up  to  dis- 
tances of  100  miles,  although  much  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  nature 
of  the  curd.  Cooked  curd  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  shipments,  but  cvmi  in 
this  form  care  is  necessary. 

The  preparation  of  casein  requires  skilled  technical  control  if  the  finish' id 
product  is  to  be  uniform  and  free  from  impurities.  The  capital  investment 
necessary  to  provide  centrifugals,  evaporators,  filer  presses,  wooden  vats,  and 
the  usual  accessories  is  not  large,  and  if  pressed  curd  is  shipped,  the  only  equip- 
ment required  besides  the  vat  is  the  press,  press  cloths,  and  dividing  boards, 
none  of  which  are  expensive. 

The  imports  of  casein  into  Great  Britain  in  recent  years  were  as  follows:  — 

Quantity  Value 


1922   3,406  tons  £194.191 

1923    4,610  334,169 

1924    5,543  316,047 

1925    5,792  332,646 

1926    4,316  241,132 


BRISTOL  GRAIN  TRADE  AND  "CUSTOM  OF  THE  PORT" 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL  CLAUSE 

Bristol,  October  9,  1928. — The  Bristol  Channel  ports — Bristol,  Avonmouth, 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Barry,  and  Sharpness — have  a  grain  discharge  clause 
embodied  in  all  bills  of  lading  which  is  not  common  to  the  other  ports  of  Eng- 
land. This  so-called  Bristol  Channel  clause  lays  down  that  consignees  shall 
not  be  required  to  take  more  than  600  tons  per  day.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
"  custom  of  the  port "  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  local  consignees  over  other 
United  Kingdom  port  traders;  but  it  is  one  that  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  shipping  companies. 

It  is  understood  that  the  grain  trade  through  their  local  association  obtained 
this  clause  after  many  years  of  effort,  and  whilst  full  advantage  is  not  taken 
by  the  grain  trade  of  this  clause,  it  is  naturally  regarded  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies as  onerous  and  hampering. 

An  article  recently  appearing  in  the  Shipping  World,  which  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  workings  out  of  this  custom  of  the  port,  caused  considerable  press 
comment  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales.  The  point  of  chief  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  is  the  contention  that  was  made  that  the  Bristol  Channel 
grain  trade  is  losing  considerable  business  owing  to  this  clause.  The  article 
affirms  that  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  are  obtaining  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grain  trade  which  should  go  to  Bristol,  despite  the  fact  that  Bristol  and  Avon- 
mouth  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  the  entire  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales.  Southampton  is  being  vigorously  exploited  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  whilst  Cardiff  is  being  faced  with  competition  from  Birkenhead. 

WHAT  THE  PORT  AUTHORITY  DOES  FOR  THE  GRAIN  TRADE 

In  one  part  of  the  article  it  was  claimed  that  less  grain  handling  equipment 
is  necessary  at  Avonmouth  owing  to  this  clause  being  in  force.  In  reply  to  this 
criticism  the  Bristol  Port  Authority  points  to  the  enormous  grain  handling  facili- 
ties of  the  New  Eastern  Arm  Extension  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  which  has 
cost  over  $5,000,000.  The  investments  of  the  Port  Authority  in  dock  facilities  at 
Bristol  and  Avonmouth  total  over  $35,000,000,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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this  money  has  gone  for  grain  handling  equipment.  Bristol  was  the  first  port 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  to  introduce  and  operate  the  floating  pneumatic  suction 
elevator,  and  this  policy  after  full  development  has  been  supplemented  by  float- 
ing bucket  elevators  in  private  ownership.  In  addition  to  and  independent  of 
the  facilities  at  the  New  Eastern  Arm  Extension,  there  is  a  comprehensive 
system  of  shore  discharging  plant. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  storage,  the  Port  Authority  have  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  provision  of  new  and  up-to-date  silo  granaries  and  grain 
shedding  which,  with  the  additions  now  approaching  completion,  will  bring  the 
total  storage  capacity  of  the  port  to  approximately  10,000,000  bushels. 


MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE 

STATE 

Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  Fraser 

Dublin,  October  10,  1928. — Electrical  appliances  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  Irish  Free  State,  and  must  of  necessity  be  imported.  This  market  has  been 
dominated  by  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  past  in  all  lines  of  the 
electrical  trade,  but  foreign  competition  has  become  more  evident  in  recent 
years,  particularly  in  the  field  of  household  appliances.  The  leading  British 
manufacturers  maintain  depots  in  Dublin,  from  which  the  retailers  and  con- 
tractors are  supplied.  There  are  two  local  wholesale  houses  who  aot  as  sub- 
agents  for  British  factors,  or  as  agents  for  branches  of  foreign  manufacturers 
established  in  Great  Britain.  In  anticipation  of  the  wider  use  of  electricity  for 
all  purposes,  on  the  completion  of  the  Shannon  Scheme,  increased  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  market  by  British,  German,  and  United  States  manufac- 
turers. 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  BOARD 

When  the  Shannon  River  Power  Development  is  completed  in  1929,  it  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  Electricity  Supply  Board,  which  will  be  responsible  for  its 
operation  and  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  electric  current.  In  the  mean- 
time the  board  is  engaged  in  making  provision  for  distribution,  and  is  erecting 
transmission  net  works  and  transformer  stations  throughout  the  country.  The 
networks  in  the  province  of  Leinster  are  now  practically  completed,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  to  supply  this  area  temporarily  from  the  Dublin 
power  station  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Board  have  announced  their  intention  of  selling 
electrical  appliances  to  their  customers  in  direct  competition  with  existing 
dealers.  To  this  end  they  propose  to  open  up  a  chain  of  showrooms  throughout 
the  Free  State,  where  demonstrations  will  be  given  and  where  appliances  will 
be  displayed  and  sold. 

Purchases  will  be  made  in  bulk  quantities  by  tender,  and  sales  of  the  more 
expensive  articles  at  any  rate  will  be  probably  made  on  the  hire-purchase  basis. 

MARKET  FOR  APPLIANCES 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  popular- 
izing the  use  of  electricity  for  household  purposes,  the  market  for  most  types1 
of  appliances  has  not  been  worked  systematically,  and  the  field  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  considerable  development.  The  records  of  imports  of 
"  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  "  since  1924,  the  first  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  do  not  show  any  very  substantial  growth,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: — 
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IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  GOODS  AND  APPARATUS 


Consigned      Consigned  from 
from        Croat  Britain  and 
All  Countries  Northern  Ireland 


1928  (6  months) 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


£  98,535  £94,412 

70,703  07,355 

108,054  75,462 

83,679  62,560 

43,573  29,514 


Suction  Sweepers. — Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the  sale  of  suction 
sweepers  in  the  Free  State  than  in  any  other  appliance,  and  this  is  apparently- 
due  to  the  systematic  working  of  the  market.  Several  well-known  makes  are 
on  sale,  but  those  enjoying  the  greatest  popularity  are  the  ones  for  which  a  sell- 
ing organization  has  been  set  up  in  Dublin,  and  which  are  sold  by  house-to- 
house  canvas,  and  on  a  time-payment  basis. 

Electric  Irons. — The  sale  of  electric  irons  has  increased  very  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years  in  the  Dublin  area,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  the  educa- 
tional propaganda  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Board,  supplemented  by  advertis- 
ing, and  the  provision  of  current  to  a  number  of  centres  not  hitherto  supplied, 
the  sale  of  these  should  be  further  increased.  German  irons  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  popularity,  and  a  number  of  English  makes  are  on  the  market.  Ameri- 
can irons  appear  to  be  less  well  known. 

Washing  and  Ironing  Machines. — The  market  for  washing  and  ironing 
machines  has  not  yet  been  worked  to  any  great  extent.  With  the  advent  of 
cheaper  power  from  the  Shannon,  however,  it  is  almost  certain  that  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  these  lines  in  the  future.  Quite  recently  a  demonstration 
was  given  in  Dublin  by  an  American  manufacturer  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention. 

Table  Cooking  Appliances. — The  use  of  table  cooking  appliances  has  not 
achieved  any  great  degree  of  popularity  as  yet  in  the  Irish  home,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  lack  of  any  properly  organized  sales  effort  for  these  lines 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers. 

Refrigerators. — While  the  demand  for  refrigerators  has  been  negligible  in 
the  past,  it  is  expected  that  the  enforcement  of  the  "  Preservatives  in  Food 
Regulations,"  which  became  operative  on  October  1,  1928,  and  which  closely 
follow  the  existing  British  regulations,  will  lead  to  a  large  demand  for  refrigera- 
tors. Already  two  leading  American  manufacturers  have  established  branches 
in  Dublin,  and  it  is  reported  that  one  of  them  has  secured  a  contract  for  sup- 
plying a  number  of  co-operative  creameries  with  electric  refrigerators. 


There  are  three  principal  alternative  methods  of  attacking  the  Irish  market 
for  electrical  appliances: — ■ 

(1)  By  tendering  for  the  requirements  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Board. 

(2)  By  arrangement  with  existing  factors  in  London. 

(3)  By  establishing  a  selling  organization  in  Dublin. 

The  first  method  is  the  simplest,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  effective. 
Firms  who  wish  to  submit  tenders  for  the  Electricity  Supply  Board's  require- 
ments may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  list  to  receive  tender  forms  and 
specifications,  and  they  will  be  asked  to  quote  from  time  to  time  on  bulk  quan- 
tities, deliveries  to  be  spread  over  a  stated  period.  Competition  will  undoubt- 
edly be  keen,  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  any  Canadian  firms,  without  able  repre- 
sentation on  this  side,  could  deal  effectively  with  this  business. 

The  second  method  is  the  one  adopted  by  a  number  of  American  and  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  with  some  success  where  the  London  factor  has  a  sub-agent 
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in  Dublin.    Stocks  are  held  in  London,  and  deliveries  may  be  secured  on  short 

notice,  an  arrangement  which  suits  the  Irish  dealer,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  carrying  any  considerable  stocks. 

As  previously  stated,  the  leading  British  manufacturers  maintain  depots  in 
Dublin,  supplying  the  contractor  and  the  retailer.  One  German  firm  has  opened 
a  showroom  and  is  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  while  it  is  reported  that  two 
American  firms  have  arranged  to  enter  the  Free  State  market  directly,  rather 
than,  as  previously,  through  London. 

The  method  recommended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  contem- 
plate entering  this  market  is  to  go  direct  to  London  and  either  establish  their 
own  office  there,  or  appoint  a  selling  agent,  who  will  carry  stocks,  and  who  will 
work  the  Irish  market  through  a  sub-agent  in  Dublin.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  stocks  must  be  immediately  available,  and  that  advertising  and 
energetic  canvassing  are  essential.  This  requires  organization  and  is  expensive, 
but  the  big  sales  are  going  to  the  manufacturers  who  have  adopted  these 
methods. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

While  electrical  apparatus  as  such  is  not  subject  to  customs  duty  on  enter- 
ing the  Free  State,  a  customs  tariff  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed 
some  time  ago  on  articles  of  furniture  completely  or  partially  manufactured, 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  wood.  This  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioners to  include  many  articles  of  household  use  not  ordinarily  classed  as 
furniture,  but  having  handles  or  other  parts  made  of  wood,  such  as  electric 
irons,  percolators,  etc.  Suction  sweepers  have  been  excepted  from  this  classifi- 
cation, and  are  admitted  free.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  importers  to  have  the 
wooden  parts  shipped  separate^,  thus  limiting  the  duty  payable  to  such  parts 
only.  This  is  not  always  practicable,  however,  and  in  such  cases  duty  is  exacted 
on  the  complete  article. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRIES 

Paul  Sykbs,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Auckland,  September  21,  1928. — The  principal  products  of  the  sheep  farms 
of  New  Zealand  are  mutton,  lamb,  and  wool.  Less  important  products  and  by- 
products of  the  industry  and  related  secondary  industries  are  the  tallow,  skins, 
and  sausage  casings,  which  also  bulk  prominently  in  a  survey  of  the  country's 
industrial  output  and  of  its  export  trade.  In  point  of  value,,  the  wool  produced 
on  sheep  farms  is  of  outstanding  importance:  druring  the  past  ten  years  the 
wool  clip  has  averaged  some  225,000,000  pounds  valued  at  approximately 
£14,000,000.  Mutton  and  lamb,  considered  as  a  product  either  of  the  farms  or 
of  meat  freezing  plants,  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  number  of  sheep 
slaughtered  annually  since  1918  has  been  approximately  4,500,000,  while  that 
of  lambs  has  reached  practically  the  same  total;  the  value  of  the  meat  has 
approached  £10,000,.000  for  an  average  year.  If  to  these  figures  are  added 
those  representing  an  average  year's  output  of  tallow,  skins,  casings,  and  other 
minor  and  less  closely  related  products  of  the  sheep,  the  total  annual  value  of 
the  sheep-farming  operations  will  appear  as  almost  £30,000,000.  This  amount 
marks  the  industry  as  of  considerably  more  importance  than  that  of  dairy  farm- 
ing and  offers  a  basic  reason  for  the  predominance  of  wool,  mutton,  and  lamb 
among  New  Zealand's  principal  exports. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  "Sheep  Farming,"  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  Js'o.  1285  (September  15). 
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WOOL  PRODUCTION 

New  Zealand  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  world's  chief  wool  pro- 
ducers, her  large  annual  output  being  derived  from  a  land  area  which  forms  a 
mere  fraction  of  that  available  in  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States, 
the  only  other  countries  whose  wool  clip  is  larger  than  that  of  this  Dominion. 
During  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  New  Zealand  ranked 
fourth  among  all  countries  of  the  world  as  wool  producer,  contributing  for  that 
period  7-6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  last  few  years  have  been  marked  by 
heavily  increased  Australian  production  as  well  as  by  increases  in  the  yield  in 
Canada,  Spain,  and  several  South  American  countries,  but  New  Zealand's  out- 
put has  been  well  maintained  and  her  high  standing  among  world  producer- 
appears  assured. 

Statistics  of  wool  production  show  that  the  bulk  of  these  supplies  are  furnished 
from  the  Wellington,  Canterbury,  Hawkers  Bay,  Gisborne,  and  Otago  districts, 
which  during  recent  years  have  been  credited  with  practically  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  clip.  Wellington  district,  with  an  annual  yield  of  over  40/300,000  pounds 
of  wool  from  sheep  farms,  as  distinguished  from  any  production  by  freezing 
companies,  is  of  chief  importance,  followed  by  Canterbury,  with  an  annual  total 
of  about  30/000,000  pounds.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  wool  production  in 
Hawke's  Bay,  Gisborne,  and  Otago  districts  has  been  of  similar  dimensions,  and 
in  the  1926-27  season  was  slightly  over  21,000,000  pounds  in  each  case. 

The  total  amounts  of  wool  shorn  by  farmers  increased  from  173.402,764 
pounds  in  1925-26  to  185,497,864  in  1926-27.  The  latter  figure,  however,  repre- 
sents only  the  major  part  of  the  year's  output,  since  large  amounts  are  also 
secured  by  the  freezing  companies  from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  animals.  A 
fairly  accurate  record  of  the  last  ten  years'  production  is  given  in  the  following 
table  by  means  of  adding  to  each  year's  exports  the  quantities  purchased  by 
local  woollen  mills. 

Wool  Production  in  New  Zealand,  191H-21 


Year  ended  Domestic  Total 

September  20  Exports  Consumption  Production 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1918   110,054,315  7.488,932  117,543,247 

1919    258,363,524  6,720,400  265,083.924 

1920    165,821,508  8,599,212  174,420,720 

1921    174,950.190  5,307,495  180,257,685 

1922    325.256,613  8,483,140  333,739,753 

1923    214,845,027  9,170,697  224,015,724 

1924    210,582,999  7,786,337  218,369,336 

1925    195,394,999  5,141.473  200,536,472 

1926    218,272,768  5,611,711  223,884,479 

1927    219,756,043  6.275.984  226,032,027 


PRODUCTION  OF  MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

Partly  on  account  of  the  large  numbers  of  sheep  maintained  on  her  farms 
in  comparison  with  the  country's  small  population,  and  in  no  small  measure 
as  a  result  of  the  high  standards  reached  in  the  development  of  meat  breeds, 
the  yearly  killings  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  reached  extremely  high  levels. 
Gauged  by  statistics  of  shipments  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand  is  in  this  respect  of  considerably  greater  prominence 
than  either  Australia  or  Argentina,  her  recent  average  yearly  exports  having 
totalled  over  7,500,000  carcasses,  some  2,500,000  in  excess  of  the  total  of  South 
American  shipments  and  about  five  times  those  made  from  Australia. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  on  farms  in  New  Zealand  dur- 
ing the  1926-27  season  was  603,782 — a  figure  representative  of  the  volume  of 
this  branch  of  production  recorded  during  the  past  five  years  but  considerably 
less  than  the  previous  record  figure  of  838,114  reached  in  1921-22.    It  is,  more- 
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over,  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  slaughterings  at  abat- 
toirs, which  has  lately  reached  an  average  of  8,000,000  per  annum  and  which  for 
1926-27  stood  at  8,751,797.  New  Zealand's  production  of  mutton  and  lamb 
since  1918  has  amounted  annually  to  over  8,700,000  carcasses,  while  the  last 
yearly  figure  avilable  stood  at  9,355,579. 

The  following  table  gives  by  years  since  1918  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  slaughtered  both  in  abattoirs  and  on  farms  and  illustrates  not  only  the 
large  proportions  to  which  this  industry  has  now  attained  but  also  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  trade  in  frozen  lamb.  Whereas  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered,  the  number  of  lam'bs  killed  for 
meat  has  shown  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  1927  over  the  total  recorded  ten  years 
before.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  despite  the  high  local  consumption  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  77  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughterings  shown  below  were  for  export 
purposes. 


Sheep  and  Lambs  Slaughtered  in  New  Zealand,  1918-27  (000  omitted) 


Sheep 

Lambs 

at 

on 

at 

on 

Abattoirs 

Farms 

Total 

Abattoirs 

Farms 

Total 

Total 

1918..  .. 

.  .    .  .  3,631 

597 

4,228 

2.695 

48 

2.744 

6,972 

1919..  .. 

..    ..  4,381 

617 

4,998 

2,950 

56 

3,006 

8,004 

1920..  .. 

.  .   .  .  5,512 

671 

6.184 

3,281 

58 

3,338 

9,522 

1921..  .. 

..   ..  4,616 

708 

5,324 

3,564 

60 

3.624 

8,948 

1922..  .. 

..   ..  4,127 

769 

4,896 

5,085 

69 

5,154 

10,050 

1923..  .. 

. .   .  .  2,914 

666 

3,579 

4,546 

50 

4,596 

8,175 

1924..  .. 

..   ..  2,774 

591 

3,365 

5,227 

47 

5,274 

8.639 

1925..  .. 

. .    .  .  3,354 

552 

3,906 

4.923 

45 

4.968 

8,874 

1926..  .. 

.  .    .  .  3,026 

544 

3,570 

5,161 

45 

5,206 

8,776 

1927..  .. 

3,257 

553 

3,811 

5,494 

50 

5,545 

9,356 

MINOR  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SHEEP  FARMING  INDUSTRY 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  available  any  exact  information  regarding  the 
value  of  these  important  branches  of  sheep  farming  operations.  From  a  review 
of  statistics  of  recent  exports,  however,  it  appears  that  the  annual  production 
of  sheep  skins  has  run  to  some  £1,500,000,  that  of  tallow  to  about  £800,000,  and 
that  of  sheep  casings  for  use  in  sausage  manufacture  to  some  £700,000  per 
annum.  Beyond  this,  there  might  also  be  included  other  less  important  sheep 
products,  bringing  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  these  particular  branches 
of  production  to  something  over  £3,000,000. 

EXPORT  OF  WOOL,  FROZEN  MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

Twenty  years  ago  the  value  of  wool  exports  formed  one-third  of  that  of  all 
exported  commodities,  and  in  only  one  year  since  that  time  (during  the  world- 
wide slump  in  wool  prices  in  1921)  has  the  value  of  New  Zealand  wool  exports 
been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  individual  commodity.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  overseas  markets  for  other  of  the  Dominion's  agricultural  products 
has  to  some  extent  overshadowed  the  accepted  continuance  of  heavy  wool  ship- 
ments. These  latter  are  remarkable,  however,  in  that  during  1927  they  conr 
stituted  over  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  aill  exports,  the  actual  figure  of 
£12,909,000  showing  a  fair  increase  over  the  previous  season's  trade,  even  if 
somewhat  less  than  the  figures  of  1924  and  1925  and  considerably  below  the 
record  of  £19,559,537  reached  in  1919. 

Exports  of  frozen  meats  rival  in  importance  those  of  butter  and  of  cheese, 
and  may  be  counted  the  third1  most  valuable  among  commodities  shipped  out 
of  the  country.  The  export  of  whole  carcasses  of  mutton  and  lamb,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  frozen  joints,  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  loadings  of  an 
average  season.    Annual  exports  of  frozen  meats  from  New  Zealand  have 
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increased  in  value  from  £3,420,644  in  to  £9,104,621  during  the  last  calendar 
year,  when  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  represented  £8,000,000  of  this  total  U: 

The  United  Kingdom  market  is  the  principal  outlet.  During  the  year  J  027 
exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  represented  a  value  of  £8,060,000,  and  of  this,  quan- 
tities valued  at  £8,042,000  were  consigned  to  United  Kingdom  buyer-.  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  two  markets  now  in  process  of  cutivation  by  New  Zea- 
land export  houses,  imported  quantities  worth  £5,311  and  £6,713  respectively. 

New  Zealand  wool,  though  subject  to  a  wider  measure  of  distribution,  is 
also  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  total  value  of  shipments 
of  all  classes  of  wool  for  the  calendar  year  1927  was  £12,961,744;  £10,034.563 
of  this  amount  is  represented  by  consignments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
remaining  quantities  having  been  purchased  principally  in  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The  United  Kingdom  trade 
in  this  typical  instance  was  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  that  to  any  other 
country. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  the  principal  statistics  relating  to  New  Zea- 
land's export  trade  in  wool,  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  and  related  products  of 
the  sheep-farming  industry  for  the  years  1923  to  1927.  Their  importance  in 
maintaining  the  large  volume  of  outgoing  trade  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  figures  of  total  export  values  for  the  same  years. 

EXPORTS  OF   SHEEP-FARMING  PRODUCTS  FROM   NEW  ZEALAND,  1923-27 
(Wool,  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  sheep  hides,  tallow,  sausage  casings.) 


Country  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

United  Kingdom  ..    ..  £18,007,797  £21,238,640  £25,162,603  £18,260,334  £19,214,845 

Canada   324,399  261,051  294,626  505,699  643,324 

United  States   1,866,230  1,845,215  3,028,727  2,417,183  1,443,108 

Australia   211,727  710,762  251,282  281,474  521,111 

France   251,848  526,298  530,763  607,596  981,229 

Germany   186,745  1,031,267  1,321,600  227.856  797,151 

Other   265,686  1,044,102  554,275  320,699  442,592 


Total   £21,114,432    £26,657,335    £31,143,876    £22,620,841  £24,043,360 


Total  of  all  exports    £45,967,165    £52,612,711    £55,262,272    £45,275,575  £48,496,354 


TRADE   COMMISSIONERS'  ITINERARIES 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 

Georgetown,     Hespeler     and  London  Nov.  14-16 

Gait  Nov.  5  St  Thomas  Nov.  19 

Gait  Nov.  6  and  7  Otterville,  Ingersoll  Nov.  20 

Preston  Nov.  8  Woodstock  Nov.  21  and  22 

Kitchener  Nov.  9-12  Paris,  Brantford  Nov.  23 

Stratford  Nov.  13  Brantford  Nov.  26-28 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  will  visit  the  following  cities: — 

London   Nov.  2-5  Kingsville   Nov.  8 

Chatham   Nov.  6  Simcoe   Nov.  9 

Border  Cities   Nov.  7 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries. 
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Twelve  months  ending  September,  1928 

III 

$ 

102,593,658 

278*432' 875 
521434,083 

121,981,198 
24,573,837 
44,205,123 

789,646,817 
706,531,113 
652,136,703 

To  United 
States 

58,425,555 
94,595,735 

4,773,434 
234,727,164 

8,988,713 
49,991,102 
16,577,435 

8,858,896 
10,162,785 

111 
§38 

20,133,371 
14,960,906 
11,339,905 

SS3 

mi 

833 

Hi 

189,770,603 
173,880,980 
163,318,997 

1 

335,978,173 
48,558,863 
1,364,888 
17,941,681 
8, 166,287 
14 ! 897! 158 
1,719,160 
4,624,663 
2,897,708 

436,148,581 
435,347,513 
487,360,527 

1,428,296 
1,997,278 
1,306,859 

ill 
m 

i 

i 

?J 

238,681  640 
70,251,970 

196,523,717 
55,091,214 

305,003,019 
65,001,453 

154,009,261 
35,866,636 
63,468,204 

1,183,900,114 
1,073,166,446 
983,786,652 

i! 

615,287,148 
168,382,144 
9,871,826 
281,908,671 
fi<i  7^fi 
96,267,838 
25,823,064 
18,053,484 
16,197,019 

1,297,354,960 
1,252,113,105 
1,306,907,411 

23,014,659 
18,443,594 
14,003,018 

(e) 136,469,505 
(e)  197,390,253 
(e)  337, 123,777 

Six  months  ending  September,  1928 

From 
United 
States 

50,973,021 
21,463,600 
33,669,998 
24,113,578 

ICQ    £17  1 

ioy , ox i , loo 

26,467,283 
64,803,787 
13,461,389 
24,588,971 

429,058,780 
358,848,200 
339,339,608 

1 

Eh 

28,467,362 
42,690,251 
2,618,640 
116,276,226 
4,593,276 
27*,  484  ,'646 
8,520,377 
'4,122,920 
6,041,855 

240,815,553 
231,718,380 
220,992,749 

9,282,624 
7,790,126 
5,741,661 

H) 178,960,603 
(t)  119,339,694 
It)  112,605,198 

ill 

23,814,163 
2,808,847 

37,960,803 
2,542,323 

3,385,398 
6,728,241 
2,419,030 
5,418,197 

94,429,630 
90,554,884 
80,612,969 

f 

148,948,319 
26,506,279 
415,973 
11,388,321 
3  670  835 
7,'315i987 
738,353 
2,289,666 
1,828,971 

203,102,701 
177,645,515 
189,170,853 

921,902 
1,565,507 
714,522 

(e)  109,594,976 
(e)  88,656,198 
(e) 109,272,406 

IS 



115,467,190 
33,050,423 
95,342,572 
28,643,334 

184,468,130 
33,452,348 
81,836,311 
18,950,623 
35,210,734 

is! 
Isl 

i 

291,124,155 
78,278,224 
4,902,967 
141,506,806 

60, 66  L , 00  I 

49,981,915 
12,969,016 
8,548,940 
9,325,209 

631,969,913 
562,822,559 
562,866,960 

10,906,864 
10,140,896 
7,112,938 

(e)  16,455,112 
(e)  21,485,438 
(e)  60,775,822 

Month  of  September,  1928 

III 

S 

7,728,147 
4,166,174 
5,318,164 
4,144,542 

Lo, ozy, zio 
4,525,011 

12,693,241 
2,071,983 
4,750,913 

70,727,391 
58,466,445 
55,779,170 

To  United 
States 

4,798,919 
9,972,980 
*  321,965 
19,199,681 
548  967 
5,373!()95 
1,608,795 
684,412 
1,286,565 

43,795,379 
42,101,081 
39,645,289 

1,599,154 
1,710,690 
834,413 

ISS 

iii 

333 

4,321,401 
405,581 

6,711,010 
441,234 

1 , 581 , 155 
583 , 76^ 

1,157,638 
477,890 
824,300 

16,503,973 
14,679,751 
14,262,465 

17,871,861 
5,394,253 
62,294 
2,411,526 
785, 237 
968,350 
70,776 
315,895 
89,915 

27,970,113 
28,310,456 
28,532,360 

lis 
i« 

(e)  11,797,539 
(e)  13,747,196 
(e)  14,365,814 

If 

19,368,708 
5,573,462 

16,516,814 
4,939,537 

27,995, 182 
5,870,389 

16,203,003 
3,097,548 
6,501,546 

106,066,189 
91,802,777 
85,562,911 

n 

47,803,167 
17,555,578 
699,015 
23,798,340 
0,49.5,  oo< 
8,174,347 
2,303,081 
1,307,019 
1,573,646 

109,828,366 
97,412,316 
92,224,610 

2,027,388 
1,922,314 
1,102,074 

(e)  5,789,565 
le)  7,531,853 
fe)  7,763,773 

I 
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TRADING   WITH  PORTO  RICO* 

I 

Trade  Commissioner  James  CormACK 

Havana,  October  1,  1928— Puerto  Rico  ("rich  port"),  which  received 
its  name  from  Columbus  in  1493,  is  not  the  name  of  a  port  of  the  whole 
island.  It  lies  well  within  the  Tropics,  about  75  miles  east  of  the  island  »oi 
Hispaniola  (Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo),  40  miles  west  from  St.  Thomas,  1,000 
miles  from  Panama,  and  a  little  over  1,400  miles  from  New  York.  In  shape  the 
island  is  rectangular,  approximately  100  miles  long  from  east  to  went  by  35 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

A  central  mountainous  area,  running  east  to  west  and  with  fertile  valley-, 
occupies  most  of  the  terrain.  It  has  a  long  and  relatively  gentle  decline  towards 
the  alluvial  plains  around  the  north  coast,  but  falls  rather  abruptly  to  the  south. 
This  tends  to  make  the  northern  lands  too  wet  and  hilly,  and  the  southern  lands 
too  dry.  The  former  require  drainage  for  agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  latter 
need  irrigation.  The  soil,  except  on  the  hills,  is  largely  alluvium,  is  sandy  in 
places,  and  almost  entirely  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture.  Island  statistics 
show  that  95  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  classified  as  farm  lands,  and  over  75 
per  cent  of  these  is  improved,  although  only  one-third  is  cultivated. 

RESOURCES 

Although  Porto  Rico  has  some  gold,  copper,  silver,  marble,  and  iron, 
these  are  not  being  worked  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Her  resources  are  mainly 
agricultural,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so.  The  rich  lands  along  the 
coast  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  rich  valleys  and  hillsides  are  devoted  to 
growing  sugar  cane.  The  latter  also  are  utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
Of  recent  and  growing  importance  are  the  fruit  crops,  and  they  are  produced 
largely  in  the  north-central  section  and  in  the  lands  in  the  west  and  south 
behind  the  cities  of  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  as  well  as  in  the  coastal  plains. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  grapefruit  and  cocoanuts  are  the  principal  fruits  exported. 
Coffee  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  hills  and  mountains  at  considerable 
heights  about  sea  level. 

SUGAR 

The  sugar  industry,  the  premier  one  of  Porto  Rico,  has  grown  greatly  since 
the  island  was  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Sugar  from  Porto  Rico  enters 
that  country  free  of  duty  and  has  a  preference  there  of  from  1-02  cents  to  1-91 
cents  per  pound  (depending  on  the  degree  of  polarization)  over  Cuban  sugar,  and 
a  preference  of  from  1*27  cents  to  2-39  cents  per  pound  over  sugar  from  other 
foreign  countries.  When  Cuba  restricted  her  crop  last  year,  Porto  Rico  con- 
siderably increased  hers.  The  1927  exports  of  sugar  are  given  as  574,889  short 
tons  valued  at  $54,757,000,  and  all  went  to  the  United  States. 

TOBACCO 

Porto  Rico  in  1927  exported  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of  it,  to  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  $25,000,000.  Very  little  was  sold  to  foreign  countries, 
and  the  exports,  except  of  cigarettes,  showed  a  considerable  decrease  from 
former  years. 


*  Since  the  information  on  which  the  above  report  was  based  was  collected.  Porto  Rico  has 
been  visited  by  a  devastating  hurricane  which  has  done  much  havoc  to  the  coffee  and  tobacco 
crops.    This  disaster  is  likely  to  seriously  affect  the  island's  prosperity  for  some  years  to  come. 
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COFFEE 

Next  in  value  are  coffee  exports.  The  year  1927  was  a  bad  one  on  the  whole 
for  Porto  Rican  coffee;  although  prices  were  good,  the  crop  was  poor.  This 
season  there  are  indications  of  a  banner  crop,  and  it  is  expected  to  reflect  favour- 
ably on  general  economic  conditions  because,  unlike  sugar,  coffee  is  grown 
largely  by  small  planters  and  the  money  produced  circulates  more  freely  and 
remains  in  the  country.  Coffee  also  employs  more  labour  than  does  sugar. 
Coffee  exports  from  Porto  Rico  have  no  tariff  preference  in  the  United  States, 
because  the  commodity  is  on  the  free  list,  and  very  little  of  it  goes  there.  It  is 
largely  consumed  in  European  countries  and  in  Cuba. 


FRUITS 


The  export  of  fruits  has  expanded  greatly  in  recent  years,  and  is  now  worth 
over  $5,000,000  annually.  Pineapples  and  grapefruit  have  a  good  and  well- 
established  market  in  the  United  States.  There  are  plenty  of  other  local  fruits, 
but,  except  oranges  and  coconuts,  none  are  exported.  Other  produce  is  not  of 
sufficient  interest  or  value  to  be  recorded  here. 


THE  INHABITANTS 

Porto  Rico  has  a  population  of  roughly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  it  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  island  in  many  parts  seems  to  be  very  densely 
populated,  but  the  figures  show  only  400  to  the  square  mile  as  against  three 
times  that  number  in  Barbados  and  half  in  Jamaica.  Three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  classified  as  white  and  the  majority  of  the  balance  is  mulatto. 
Since  the  United  States  occupation,  education  has  been  well  looked  after  but 
there  are  still  a  great  number  of  illiterates.  Unskilled  agricultural  labour  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  Most  of  the  land  is  owned  by  foreign  corporations  or  by 
wealthy  Porto  Ricans,  and  the  surplus  labour  population  frequently  becomes  a 
difficult  problem,  as  there  is  little  work  to  be  had  in  the  towns  for  lack  of 
equivalent  industrial  development,  and  land  is  much  too  expensive  for  the 
average  "jibaro"  to  own  and  work  for  himself.  Much  of  the  good  land  is 
valued  at  $1,000  per  acre. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 

Although  Porto  Rico  has  few  industries  of  any  considerable  size  outside  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  there  are,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour, 
scores  of  establishments  employing  ten  or  more  workers.  Over  2,000  women 
are  employed  in  about  fifty  "  factories  "  situated  all  over  the  island,  making 
by  hand  embroideries  and  drawn  thread  work.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
women  work  at  this  independently  in  their  homes.  Sugar  mills,  tobacco  strip- 
ping, cigar  making,  coffee  grading  and  drying  employ  many  thousands.  Among 
the  lesser  industries  are  electric  plants,  tile,  clothing,  hat,  box  and  shirt  and 
fertilizer  factories. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

The  growth  of  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1900  1925  1926  1927 

Brought  from  United  States  ....    $  6,952,114  $  79,349,618  $  83,046,553  $  87,046,319 

Shipped  to  United  States                       3.350,577  84,411,792  88,106,570  100,574,001 

Brought  from  foreign  countries  ..       3,037,391  11,154,983  12,211,711  11,764,431 

Shipped  to  foreign  countries  . .   .  .       3,261,922  10,407,152  10,618,281  7,493,433 

Total   $16,602,004       $185,323,545       $193,983,115  $206,878,184 

The  table  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the  commerce  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
total  external  trade  in  1900,  two  years  after  the  American  occupation,  was  only 
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in  round  figures)  $16,000,000,  in  1927  it  was  $206,000,000.  The  increase  is  being 
maintained  from  year  to  year  at  present.  The  increase  from  1925  to  1926  was 
$8,659,570  and  from  1926  to  1927  it  was  nearly  $13,000,000. 

The  increase  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  from  $3,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  and  the  increase  of  purchases  from  the  United  States  was  from 
$6,000,000  to  $87,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  over 
$13,000,000  in  favour  of  Porto  Rico. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico  is  with  the  United  States. 

FINANCE 

The  financial  condition  of  Porto  Rico  during  last  year,  while  not  in  some 
respects  so  notable  as  the  preceding  year,  was  stable  and  satisfactory.  There 
was  less  difficulty  in  collecting  the  revenue,  and  a  more  widespread  feeling  of 
security  and  progress  was  manifest.  The  financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment were  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  and  strengthen  its  credit. 

The  net  insular  operating  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927,  was  $11,191,893.  This  was  a  reduction  of  $548,491  below  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year.  The  principal  items  showing  reductions  were  the  tax  on 
incomes,  which  was  reduced  from  $3,079,870  in  1925-26  to  $1,565,746  in  1926-27, 
and  the  United  States  internal  revenue  tax  which  was  reduced  from  $987,849 
to  $440,650.  The  reduction  on  the  income  tax  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  received  for  the  year  1925-26 
included  the  retroactive  collection  which  amounted  to  over  $800,000.  The  very 
low  price  of  sugar  during  the  entire  year  1926-27  also  caused  a  much  diminished 
return  under  the  heading  income  tax.  The  other  item  showing  a  considerable 
reduction  was  the  United  States  internal  revenue,  and  that  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  made  by  Congress  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  which  reduce  the  revenue 
return  in  Porto  Rico  more  than  one-half.  However,  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  made  in  the  amount  of  excise  taxes  from  $4,596,918  in  1925-26  to 
$5,701,502  in  1926-27,  and  in  the  new  university  tax  the  increased  revenue 
amounted  to  $345,091. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1927,  there  was  available  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto 
Rico  the  sum  of  $1,662,603,  as  a  sinking  fund,  which  is  accumulating  each  year 
for  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  insular  government.  This 
brings  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  island  to  $21,302,397. 

BANKING 

No  law  regulating  banking  was  in  operation  in  Porto  Rico  until  September 
10,  1923,  when  a  comprehensive  law  was  passed,  under  which  proper  govern- 
ment supervision,  investigation,  and  reports  have  since  been  made.  The  man- 
agement has  been  conservative,  and  increasingly  beneficial  to  the  people. 
Security  to  depositors  is  assured  by  periodical  examinations  by  government 
officials,  and  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  banks  is  generally  manifest. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  accord  with  the  increasing  business  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  island.  The  aggregate  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  for  the  last  four  years  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1923  is  as 
follows:  1924,  $8,064,000;  1925,  $7,996,000;  1926,  $9,543,000;  1927,  $10,313,000. 

The  number  of  banks  doing  business  in  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  1927 
fiscal  year  was  17  with  33  branches.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  established  strongly  in  the  island  and  fully  maintain  their 
excellent  reputation. 

BUYING  SEASON 

Money  circulates  most  freely  in  Porto  Rico  after  the  marketing  of  the 
crops,  and  purchases  are  stimulated  thereby.    Generally  speaking,  shipments 
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are  at  their  heaviest  during  November,  December  and  January,  and  at  their 
lowest  from  August  to  November.  The  grinding  of  sugar  cane  begins  in  Janu- 
ary and  continues  throughout  May,  and  is  Porto  Rico's  chief  source  of  income. 
Coffee  starts  moving  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  usually  closes  about 
March,  attaining  maximum  export  sales  in  January.  Many  Porto  Ricans  and 
resident  Americans  leave  the  country  for  long  vacations  during  the  heat  of 
summer  and  that  lessens  buying.  The  winter  tourist  and  Christmas  holiday 
trade  make  December  and  January  big  retailing  months.  If  any  Canadian 
firm  thinks  of  establishing  an  agency  and  of  visiting  the  country  with  that 
object  in  view,  the  summer  months  are  best,  because  that  gives  time  to  have 
the  agency  contract  in  shape,  and  the  agent  ready  to  work  by  September  when 
he  will  have  best  chances  of  sales  success. 

PURCHASING  POWER 

Conditions  in  Porto  Rico  during  the  American  regime  have  improved 
materially  for  all  classes,  but  there  is  still  a  large  very  poor  class,  and  a  small 
very  rich  class.  The  middle  class  is  growing  but  is  not  large  as  yet.  The  average 
import  purchase  per  capita  is  about  $60  per  annum,  which  is  relatively  good 
for  a  Caribbean  island.  The  peasant  class  buys  very  little;  its  earnings  are 
small.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  live  in  the  rural  districts.  The  wealthier 
class  exists  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  unequal  division 
of  wealth  limits  the  opportunities  of  success  for  the  middle  class  and  in  conse- 
quence the  professions  are  crowded.  Native  Porto  Ricans  find  difficulty  in 
securing  employment  in  the  large  trading  houses,  which  are  mostly  Spanish, 
and  lack  the  opportunity  of  learning  commercial  pursuits.  Banks  and  other 
institutions  are,  however,  employing  an  increasing  number  of  Porto  Ricans  on 
their  staffs,  and  the  field  for  their  labours  will  increase  with  education.  Many 
of  the  younger  people  who  can  afford  it  go  to  the  United  States  for  their 
education. 

GOVERNMENT 

Porto  Rico  is  a  self-governing  island  whose  inhabitants  are  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  wherein  all  the  Federal  laws  of  that  country  have 
jurisdiction.  The  Governor,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Collector  of 
Customs,  and  some  other  officials,  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Others  are  either  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  elected  to  the  posts. 
There  is  an  elective  legislature  comprised  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates. 
Each  municipality  has  its  own  elective  government.  In  addition  to  the  munici- 
pal and  insular  governments,  the  United  States  maintains  the  postal,  customs, 
immigration  and  lighthouse  services. 

The  island  forms  a  Judicial  District  which  is  provided  with  a  United  States 
Court.    Customs  revenues  are  turned  into  the  insular  treasury. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

The  duties  which  have  to  be  paid  on  Canadian  and  on  other  goods  entering 
Porto  Rico  are  those  of  the  United  States  tariffs. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

Porto  Rico  has  no  patent  law  of  its  own.  Registration  of  patents  takes 
place  in  Washington  and  procedure,  duration,  and  operation  are  identical  with 
those  applying  to  patents  in  the  United  States, 

With  regard  to  trade  marks,  however,  the  laws  for  Porto  Rico  are  distinct. 
All  correspondence  and  the  payment  of  fees  should  be  to  "The  Executive 
Secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan."   Briefly  the  rules  are  as  follows: 
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No  trade  mark  will  be  registered  to  an  applicant  residing  or  located  in  a 
foreign  country  unless  such  country,  by  treaty,  convention  or  law,  affords  similar 
privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  unless  the  trade  mark  has 
been  registered  by  the  applicant  in  the  foreign  country  where  I  if;  resides  or  la 
located,  nor  until  such  applicant  has  filed  in  his  office  a  certified  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  his  trade  mark  in  the  country  where  he  resides  or 
is  located,  which  certified  copy  shall  be  authenticated  by  a  minister  or  consul 
of  the  United  States. 

A  trade  mark  must  have  been  actually  used  in  commerce  in  Porto  Rico 
before  an  application  for  its  registration  can  be  filed.  No  trade  mark  will  be 
registered  unless  the  owner  of  same  is  domiciled  in  Porto  Rico  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  located  in  any  foreign  country  which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law, 
accords  similar  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

An  application  for  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  must  be  made  and 
signed  by  the  applicant. 

A  complete  application  comprises: — 

1.  A  petition  requesting  registration. 

2.  A  statement  specifying — 

(a)  Name,  domicile,  principal  place  of  business,  and  citizenship  of  the  applicant. 

(b)  The  class  of  merchandise',  to  which  the  trade  mark  pertains  (according  to  the  offi- 
cial classification)  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  goods  comprised  in  such  class 
upon  which  the  trade  mark  has  actually  been  used. 

(c)  A  description  of  the  trade  mark  itself  if  so  desired  by  the  applicant  or  required  by 
tho  Executive  Secretary. 

(d)  The  mode  in  which  the  same  is  applied  and  affixed  to  the  goods. 

(e)  The  'length  of  time  during  which  the  trade  mark  has  been  used  in  Porto  Rico  upon 
the  goods  specified.  Actual  use  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation is  requested. 

3.  A  facsimile  of  the  trade  mark  affixed  to  heavy  paper  and  signed  by  the  applicant  or 
his  attorney. 

4.  A  fee  of  S10. 

5.  A  declaration  under  oath  complying  with  Section  2  of  the  Trade  Mark  Act.  If  the 
declaration  is  made!  within  the  United  States,  the  authority  of  the  person  administering  the 
oath  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  officer  performing 
similar  duties,  in  the  state  in  which  he  holds  office.  The  petition  and  statement  may  be 
incorporated  in  a  single  paper. 

The  petition,  the  statement  and  the  declaration,  must  be  either  in  the 
English  or  the  Spanish  langague  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  will  appear  in  the  certificate  of  registration 
precisely  as  it  is  signed  to  the  statement  of  the  application,  and  therefore  the 
signature  to  the  statement  must  be  the  correct  signature  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  name  of  the  applicant  wherever  it  appears  in  the  papers  of  the  application 
will  be  made  to  agree  with  the  name  as  signed  to  the  statement. 

The  facsimile  accompanying  the  statement  must  be  pasted  upon  pure  white 
paper  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  three  sheets.  The  size  of  a  sheet  on  which 
a  facsimile  is  pasted  must  be  exactly  8  by  13  inches.  One  inch  from  its  edges, 
a  single  marginal  line  is  to  be  drawn,  leaving  the  "sight"  precisely  6  by  11  inches. 
Within  this  margin,  the  facsimile  must  be  pasted. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

San  Juan. — The  oldest,  largest,  and  wealthiest  city  in  Porto  Rico  is  its 
capital,  San  Juan,  which  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  present  population  of  about 
150,000.  It  has  the  only  all-weather  harbour  on  the  north  coast.  The  harbour 
is  over  three  miles  long,  but  has  extensive  shoals  which  only  leave  about  5 
per  cent  of  anchorage  available  for  ocean-going  vessels.  There  are  ten  modern 
wharves  along  the  waterfront  and  a  number  of  steamship  lines  make  it  a 
regular  port  of  call.  The  piers  are  all  large  and  commodious,  and  have  water 
from  20  to  30  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  There  is  a  coal  dock,  also  oil  storage  tanks, 
and  railway  terminal  connections.    The  commerce  of  San  Juan  consists  princi- 
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pally  in  the  receipt  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  coal,  building  materials,  machinery 
and  fertilizer,  and  the  shipment  of  island  produce.  Three  cable  lines  and  several 
wireless  stations  are  located  there. 

Ponce. — The  city  of  Ponce  (population  75,000)  is  the  second  in  the  island. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south-central  coast  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
sugar  and  coffee  sections  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  facilities  are,  however, 
very  limited:  freight  must  be  transferred  by  ship's  tackle.  The  trolley  com- 
pany run  a  tramway  from  the  harbour  to  Ponce;  but  have  given  up  passenger 
service  and  confine  it  to  freight.  There  seems  to  be  adequate  cold  storage 
accommodation  for  the  fish,  dairy,  etc..  produce  required  by  the  district.  Ponce 
is  the  only  Porto  Rican  port  regularly  visited  by  a  Canadian  steamship  (Cana- 
dian National). 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV 

Guatemala — Imports — Continued 

FLOUR,  FOODSTUFFS,  AND  BEVERAGES 

A  summary  of  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  into  Guatemala  for 
the  year  1926  is  appended: — 


Foodstuffs   $3,132,094 

Flour   1,386,781 

Maize   409,130 

Canned  goods   360,876 

Sweetmeats,  etc   144,998 

Lard   119,680 

Rice   88,340 

Fruit- 
Fresh    76,533 

Prepared   28,639 

Dried   27,649 

Biscuits   54,180 

Edible  oils   49,651 

Butter   46,231 

Cinnamon   40,923 


Barley  and  malt   $  40,150 

Cheese   33,852 

Condensed  milk   24,656 

Ham,  bacon  and  sausage.   ..  23,489 

Potatoes   13,244 

Sundries   163,092 

Beverages   550,047 

Brandy,  whiskey,  etc   247,792 

Wines — 

White   132,891 

Sparkling   66,448 

Red   54,377 

Liqueurs   22,558 

Sundries   25,981 


Flour,  it  will  be  seen,  forms  practically  half  of  the  total  imports  of  food- 
stuffs into  Guatemala,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  items  which  Canada  is 
in  a  position  to  supply.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  provide  details  of  the 
items  of  greatest  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  given 
above;  for  this  reason,  a  different  classification  is  adopted  below. 

Flour. — Imports  of  flour  have  increased  from  a  value  of  $619,419  in  1922 
to  $1,386,781  in  1926.  As  there  is  no  milling  industry  in  the  country,  and  wheat 
is  not  imported,  these  figures  accurately  represent  the  total  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  clearly  reflect  a  greatly  increased  consumption.  The  business  is  at 
present  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

An  investigation  of  the  matter,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  Canada  has 
excellent  opportunities  of  securing  a  substantial  part  of  the  trade,  and  it  is 
known  that  Canadian  millers  have  made  efforts  in  that  direction  within  the  past 
few  years.  At  present  there  are  three  large  flour  importers  in  Guatemala,  who 
have  their  own  private  brands  marked  on  all  bags;  thus,  the  origin  of  the  flour 
itself  is  not  indicated.  The  bags  themselves  are  printed  by  the  foreign  exporter 
from  samples  supplied,  and  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  Canadian 
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exporters  to  conform  to  this  custom.  It  is  stated  that  all  grades  of  flour  are 
in  demand,  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  population  in  the  case  of  flour  not 
being  reflected  in  a  demand  for  an  inferior  or  cheap  grade;  as  an  instance,  in 
the  district  of  Zacapa,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Guatemala,  practically  the 
only  flour  demanded  is  an  American  brand  of  high  quality,  which  sells  at  the 
rate  of  several  carloads  a  month.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  are  sold  in 
Guatemala  city,  the  principal  buyers  being  the  large  bakers  and  importers,  who 
in  turn  sell  to  the  smaller  bakers.  There  is  very  little  domestic  consumption 
of  flour;  even  in  the  smallest  "  pueblos  "  (villages)  bread  is  made  in  bakeries; 
the  large  coffee  estates  make  their  own  bread  for  the  labourers,  and  frequently 
have  special  establishments  for  this  purpose.  Quotations  by  exporters  are 
usually  made  c.i.f.  Guatemala  city  or  Pacific  ports,  and  terms  are  thirty  days' 
sight  draft.  An  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  packing  must  be 
in  50^-pound  bags,  three  of  these  being  enclosed  in  one  gunny  sack;  prices, 
however,  are  quoted  per  barrel  of  202  pounds  gross,  or  200  pounds  net,  Flour 
is  usually  sold  on  a  commission  of  15  cents  per  barrel;  shipments  are  invoiced 
and  consigned  direct  to  the  buyer  unless  he  specifies  otherwise  when  ordering. 
All  exporters  from  the  United  States  insure  their  accounts;  this  naturally 
increases  the  price  slightly,  but  apparently  does  not  affect  the  demand. 

Maize. — Maize  is  the  principal  agricultural  product  of  the  country,  and 
the  local  production  is  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  total  demand.  In  years 
of  short  crops,  however,  imports  are  necessary,  and  these  are  usually  drawn 
from  the  bordering  countries,  such  as  Nicaragua,  or  from  the  United  States. 

Salmon. — The  demand  for  canned  salmon  is  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  from  800  to  1,000  cases  per  annum,  the  qualities  required  being  chum  and 
pink  only ;  the  consumption  of  higher  qualities,  such  as  "  red  "  and  sockeye, 
is  probably  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Salmon  generally  reaches  Guate- 
mala from  San  Francisco  commission  houses,  though  a  little  comes  from  New 
Orleans.  At  least  two  Canadian  brands  are  on  the  market,  and  it  is  stated  that 
shipments  are  made  direct  from  Vancouver.  All  San  Francisco  exporting  houses 
are  represented  in  Guatemala  city,  and  retail  stores  place  their  orders  direct 
with  the  agents  who  call  upon  them  at  regular  intervals.  Terms  usually  granted 
are  thirty  to  sixty  days'  sight  drafts,  documents  against  acceptance.  The  most 
popular  size  is  the  1-pound  tall,  packed  forty-eight  tins  to  the  case.  The  present 
price  for  chums  of  this  size  is  about  $8  per  case  c.i.f.  ports,  consular  fee  paid. 
"  Pinks  "  are  about  40  cents  per  case  higher. 

Sardines. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  cheap  sardines,  in  addition 
to  a  fair  sale  for  the  higher  priced  French  article.  Until  recently  the  Norwegian 
smoked  sardine  was  also  popular,  but  it  is  reported  that  a  Canadian  brand  of 
low  price  has  affected  the  demand  and  may  succeed  in  taking  its  place  in  the 
near  future.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  large  sardine  in  tomato  sauce 
packed  in  15-ounce  oval  tins:  there  is  no  demand  for  sardines  packed  in  mustard 
sauce  or  oil.  Canada  could  secure  a  substantial  portion  of  the  trade  if  quality 
and  price  were  competitive.  The  terms  upon  which  sardines  are  sold  are  the 
same  as  for  salmon. 

Canned  Lobster  comes  from  Canada,  mostly  through  commission  houses  in 
New  Orleans;  a  small  quantity  is  imported  from  England  also.  The  demand 
for  Canadian  lobster  is  said  to  be  substantial  and  capable  of  great  expansion. 
One  of  the  largest  importers  in  Guatemala  states  that  the  Canadian  canned 
lobster  is  the  finest  on  the  market,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  all  that  can 
be  supplied.  A  preference  is  expressed  for  packing  in  glass  rather  than  in  tins, 
as  the  latter  is  liable  to  discoloration;  the  sizes  preferred  are  12,  6  and  3-ounce 
glasses. 
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Oysters. — Canned  oysters  meet  with  a  fair  sale;  the  market  appears  to  be 
divided  between  two  San  Francisco  houses,  the  most  popular  size  being  6-ounce 
tins*,  packed  four  dozen  to  a  case. 

Packing  House  Products. — Lard,  bacon,  ham  and  other  packing-house 
products  are  in  good  demand,  although  the  total  imports  are  not  as  large  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
although  China  provides  a  small  quantity  of  lard,  and  negligible  amounts  of 
bacon,  sausage,  etc.,  come  from  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland  and  England. 

Special  packing  of  hams  and  bacon  is  necessary  for  the  tropics.  One  method 
of  packing,  which  is  claimed  to  be  most  suitable  to  Guatemala,  is  to  enclose 
the  individual  ham  or  side  of  bacon  in  thin  celluloid  sheets,  afterwards  steeping 
it  in  a  solution  which  renders  it  airproof. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  these  are  imported  in  very  large 
quantities.  Practically  all  come  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  facili- 
ties of  communication.  Among  the  more  important  items  may  be  mentioned 
potatoes,  for  which  there  is  a  substantial  demand;  these  can  be  grown  locally, 
but  after  the  first  crop  the  plant  appears  to  deteriorate  on  account  of  crossing 
with  the  native  wild  variety.  Apples  are  also  grown  locally,  but  they  are 
of  inferior  quality  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  and  they  are  only  used  for 
cooking;  thus,  there  is  a  large  demand  for  the  imported  fruit,  which  is  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  northwestern  states.  Many  other  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  are  also 
imported,  but  these  are  of  minor  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Fresh  vege- 
tables are  grown  locally,  but  fair  quantities  are  also  imported.  The  best 
opportunities  for  Canadian  exporters  appear  to  be  in  such  commodities  as 
potatoes  from  both  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Columbia,  and  in  apples 
from  the  latter  province. 

Groceries. — On  account  of  facility  of  communication,  and  the  demand  for 
foreign  groceries  among  the  moneyed  classes,  a  large  variety  of  American 
products  have  become  well  known  in  Guatemala  in  recent  years,  among  them 
canned  butter,  lard  compounds  and  "  shortening  ",  biscuits,  canned  fruits,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk,  cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  sauces,  and  pickles. 

In  general,  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  sundry  groceries  of  this  class 
is  San  Francisco.  Tea  is  drunk  by  the  natives  in  Guatemala,  an  English  brand 
of  medium  quality  having  a  wide  sale;  a  Canadian  brand  should  meet  with 
success  if  properly  introduced  and  advertised. 

Cheese  of  practically  every  kind  is  on  sale  at  all  grocery  stores,  Dutch, 
French  and  Swiss  varieties  being  particularly  in  favour;  a  smaller  amount  of 
American  cheese  is  also  sold,  There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  here  for  a 
Canadian  exporter,  as  Canadian  cheeses  have  met  with  a  good  reception  in 
Latin  America  wherever  introduced. 

Canned  Butter  is  in  large  demand,  because  of  the  fact  that  fresh  butter 
deteriorates  in  a  few  hours  unless  refrigerated,  which  is  not  always  possible.  A 
Californian  brand  dominates  the  market,  but  there  should  be  an  opening  for 
a  competitive  Canadian  product. 

Corn  Oil,  under  various  names,  is  one  of  the  most  important  staples  in  the 
grocery  line  in  Guatemala.  It  is  mostly  imported  from  one  large  firm  in  the 
United  States.    Packing  is  in  10  one-gallon  cans  to  the  case. 

Soaps  are  imported  from  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Condensed  Milk. — One  brand  appears  to  control  the  market,  and  the 
demand  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Birdseed. — A  somewhat  unusual  commodity,  for  which  there  is  a  substantial 
sale,  is  birdseed.  This  comes  principally  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  sold  in 
small  cartons  of  J,  J,  and  1  pound. 
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Pickles. — Both  American  and  British  brands  are  popular;  there  doe*  QOt 
appear  to  be  much  chance  for  Canadian  competition. 

Table  Salt  in  cartons  or  tins  sells  readily,  and  one  brand  originating  in  Bail 
Francisco  is  in  wide  demand;  the  market  for  this  product  is  worth  investigation 
by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Liquors. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  all  kinds  of  liquors  in  Guate- 
mala. The  native  Indian  and  the  labouring  classes  drink  an  inferior  u  aguar- 
diente "  of  local  manufacture,  which  is  sold  in  large  quantities  and  provides  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  means  of  an  excise 
tax.  Among  other  elements  of  the  population,  foreign  liquors  are  in  demand. 
Cognac  is  also  sold  in  large  quantities,  more  especially  to  the  upper-class  native. 
Mineral  waters  are  also  imported  extensively  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  France;  "  Appolinaris ",  "White  Rock"  and  "Vichy"  are 
popular  brands.  Beer  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Mexico,  and  there  is 
also  a  domestic  brewing  industry  which  manufactures  a  palatable  beer  of  the 
lager  type.  English  ales  are  known  to  a  lesser  extent.  All  brands  of  Scotch 
whiskies  are  sold,  and  there  is  a  large  consumption  among  the  foreign  popu- 
lation, especially  British  and  Americans.  Canadian  whiskies  are  also  known, 
but  the  demand  is  not  large  at  present,  owing  partly  to  the  high  freights 
charged  and  the  consequent  lower  profits  which  are  made  by  agents.  The 
exports  of  beverages  from  Canada  to  Guatemala  could  be  increased,  but  it  is 
essential  that  brewers  or  distillers  support  the  efforts  of  their  agents  by  every 
means  possible. 

Scotch  whiskies  are  reported  to  cost,  laid  down,  about  $20  a  case,  and  they 
sell  retail  on  the  average  of  $2  a  bottle.  Rye  whiskies  are  cheaper,  averaging 
$16.50  a  case,  and  retailing  at  $1.50  a  bottle. 

Ginger  ales  are  in  increasing  demand.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  at  present  come  from  Northern  Ireland,  but  a  well-known  brand  from 
the  United  States  is  making  definite  inroads  into  the  market. 

A  review  of  the  whole  situation  indicates  that  Canada  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  securing  an  increased  portion  of  the  Guatemalan  market  for  imported 
foodstuffs.  The  Dominion  is  already  well  known  as  a  producer  of  a  number 
of  commodities  which  are  in  wide  demand;  the  complaint  is  made  that  Canadian 
commercial  travellers  practically  never  visit  the  country  nor  are  Canadian 
exporters  represented  there.  Certain  foodstuffs  of  Canadian  origin  enter  through 
foreign  brokers,  although  direct  purchase  would  be  preferred  by  the  importing 
houses,  and  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  Canadian  producer.  The  situation 
is  well  worth  investigation,  more  especially  as  sales  can  readily  be  made  by 
means  of  a  local  agent,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  a  personal  visit  to  the 
country,  or  any  outlay  for  advertising  or  consignment  stocks.  A  small  range 
of  samples,  must  be  provided  where  the  commodity  is  one  which  competes 
with  present  supplies,  or  is  entirely  new  to  the  market. 

CODFISH  MARKET  OF  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lisbon,  September  29,  1928. — The  same  regional  divisions  in  the  marketing 
of  codfish  in  Portugal  prevail  as  in  Italy  and  Spain.  For  example,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  markets  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  as  marked  as  between  those 
of  Seville  and  Barcelona  in  Spain  or  between  those  of  Genoa  and  Naples  in 
Italy.  The  Lisbon  market  is  practically  monopolized  by  the  Norwegian  cure, 
while  that  of  Oporto  is  composed  of  about  70  per  cent  Newfoundland  fish. 
Canadian  codfish  until  October  1  this  year,  has  been  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  labouring  under  a  higher  tariff  than  that  of  other  competitive  nations.  Fortu- 
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nately,  since  October  1,  Canada,  like  her  rivals,  is  now  under  the  minimum  tariff. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  cannot  be  over-emphasized  and  will  be  alluded 
to  again  in  this  report.  One  of  the  leading  importers  in  Oporto  states  that 
this  means  a  difference  of  from  48  to  60  cents  a  quintal.  Canada  paid  duty  on 
fish  of  20  reis  gold  up  to  October  1 ;  now  the  duty,  like  that  paid  by  her  com- 
petitors, is  10  reis  gold.  The  difficulty  hitherto  was  probably  the  higher  duty, 
and  not  that  there  were  no  Canadian  cures  available  for  this  market.  To  this 
is  due  (according  to  the  importer  above  alluded  to)  the  fact  that  of  371,000  cwt. 
of  fish  coming  into  Oporto  recently  from  Newfoundland,  only  1  per  cent  was 
Canadian.  From  now  on,  he  added,  if  Canadian  fish  is  offering,  the  Oporto 
market  will  be  as  glad  of  it  as  of  Newfoundland;  between  the  two  cures  there  is 
no  preference.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Canadian  cures  will  find  much 
of  a  sale  in  the  Lisbon  market. 

The  Portuguese  codfish  market  can  be  divided  into:  (a)  the  Lisbon  market 
ruled  by  Norwegian  cure;  and  (b)  the  Oporto  market  controlled  largely  by 
the  Newfoundland  fish.  It  is  only  in  the  north  therefore  that  any  considerable 
market  for  Canadian  fish  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  situation,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  market  as 
a  whole. 

PORTUGUESE  IMPORTATIONS 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  the  Portuguese  Ministry  of  Finance  which 
deal  with  the  importations  from  individual  countries  are  those  for  1925  and 
1926.  Canada  is  not  separately  entered  in  the  returns.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  figures  for  England  probably  cover  Newfoundland  and 
Canada.  The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  as  listed  in  the 
Portuguese  statistics: — 

1925  1926 
Kilos  Kilos 


Germany   2,645,714  1,866,192 

Denmark   1,134,920  1,914,144 

United  States   79,113  4,620 

France   1,661,737  1,873,708 

Holland   43,096  22,389 

England   15,682,569  18,210,031 

NorAvay   14,225,055  19,911,781 


The  total  imports  in  1925  were  35,619,065  kg.;  and  in  1926,  43,802,968  kg. 

The  total  quantity  of  salt  fish  imported  by  Portugal  during  1927  was, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Company,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, approximately  41,500  tons. 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  Portuguese  national  cure,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  separately,  as  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  Portuguese  codfish  trade. 

THE  MARKET  OF  LISBON 

In  the  Lisbon  market  in  1927,  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  14,500  tons, 
13,700  tons  were  of  Norwegian  origin.  There  is  thus  but  small  opening  here 
for  other  cures.  Exchange  licences  were  only  difficult  to  obtain  here  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  financing  of  shipments  was  by  no  means  as  difficult  as 
it  might  be  thought  in  view  of  the  country's  financial  position.  It  should  be' 
noted  that  Lisbon  prefers  a  whiter  fish  than  Oporto.  The  only  demand  that 
might  be  experienced  here  for  Canadian  cure  is  around  the'  Christmas  season, 
when  some  good  small  fish  might  be  placed  on  the  market.  The  names  of  the 
principal  Lisbon  codfish  importers  are  on  file'  and  can  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote 
file  No.  16290).   Lisbon  likes  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  cures. 
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THE  OPORTO  MARKET 

The  demand  in  Oporto  is  for  medium  and  large  fish.  Due  to  the'  difference 
in  the  tariff  up  to  October  1,  Newfoundland  fish  had  an  advantage  over  Cana- 
dian. Otherwise,  the  writer  was  informed  by  the  leading  importer  that  "  Cana- 
dian cured  fish  is  on  a  par  with  Newfoundland's  as  far  as  cure  goes  The  best 
fish  are  required  for  the  early  season,  and  then  for  the  Christmas  trade,  when 
every  one  desires  the  best.  A  proportion  of  this  trade  (if  supplies  are  avail- 
able) should  now  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms;  this  market  uses  practically 
100  per  cent  of  ordinary  hard  dried  codfish.  Newfoundland  fish,  however,  does 
not  dominate  the  Oporto  market  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Norwegian  cure  does 
that  of  Lisbon.  Last  year  the  price  variations  of  Newfoundland  fish  were  over 
a  wider  spread  than  those  of  Norwegian.  If  Canada  has  surplus  supplies  avail- 
able, it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  year  the  Newfoundland  cure  fell 
short  of  this  market's  requirements.  This  should  render  Canadian  fish  under  the 
new  tariff  conditions  all  the  more  welcome.  The  following  table  of  arrivals  of 
codfish  in  Oporto  shows  the  position  for  the  last  three  years: — 

1925  1926  1927 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Newfoundland   (including  Canadian)  .  .    .  .    271,861  329,502  371,454 


Norwegian   116,697  120,434  80.036 

Icelandic   13,017  11,673  10,162 

German   37,402  36,228  37.513 

French   27,147  23,550  16,766 


Total   466,124  521,387  515,931 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  Portuguese  national  cure. 

an  importer's  impressions 

An  importer,  in  reviewing  his  impressions,  has  furnished  the  following 
notes: — 

The  proportion  of  Canadian  fish  actually  received  in  Oporto  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1927,  was  8,232  English  cwt.  The  quality  of  Canadian  dried  salt  codfish  is 
entirely  suitable  for  the  Oporto  market.  The  standard  siizets  required  are  large  and  medium, 
the  former  being  fish  from  22  to  26  inches  in  length  and  the  latter  fish  from  18  to  22  inches 
in  length.  Small  fish  of  12  to  18  inches  in  length  have  a  restricted  sale  confined  to  certain 
markets  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  seasonal.  The  small  fish  do  not 
sell  well  in  competition  with  the  national  cure,  which  fills  the  existing  demand  during  the 
winter  months.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  the  Christmas  trade  for  really  prime 
extra  large  from  26  inches  and  up  in  length.  Apart  from  this  special  demand  for  the  very 
best  large  fish,  probably  the  opportunity  for  Canadian  shippers  is  the  opening  of  the  season 
in  June  and  July. 

When  shippers  are  able  to  load  an  entire  sailer  cargo  with  bulk  fish,  this  is  preferred  in 
the  Oporto  market.  For  steamer  shipments,  casked  fish  in  4-cwt.  butts  is  a  convenient 
pack,  although  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  handling  casks  and  storing  them.  In  casked 
shipments,  it  must  be  impressed  upon  shippers  that  the  fish  must  be  carefully  classified  and 
of  regular  quality  right  through.  For  a  limited  amount  of  really  prime  fish  for  Christmas, 
a  convenient  selling  pack  is  in  cases  of  60  kilos.  All  fish  in  Oporto  is  handed  to  the  actual 
distributors  in  the  Portuguese  measure  of  one  quintal  of  60  kilos,  and  this  is  thus  a  much 
handier  pack  to  deal  with  than  a  case  of  100  kilos.  With  the  reduction  of  duties  on  Cana- 
dian fish  to  the  same  basis  as  other  fish-exporting  countries,  we  look  forward  to  handling 
an  increased  quantity  of  that  origin. 

A  list  of  the  leading  importers  of  codfish  in  Oporto  has  been  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  16290). 

the  national  cod  fishing 

In  April,  1927,  an  official  decree  was  issued  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  Portuguese  cod  fishing  and  drying  industry.  The  decree  contained 
measures  for  providing  loans  and  other  facilities  and  giving  a  general  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  companies  engaged  in  the  national  Bacalhao  industry,  as  it  is 
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called.  The  Portuguese  national  Bacalhao  industry  produced  some  3,407  tons 
in  1925,  4,472  tons  in  1926,  and  about  5,040  tons  were  expected  in  1927.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  industry,  the  bankers  (fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  banks) 
are  said  to  have  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  the  fishery  last  year  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  poor  one.  This  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  comparatively  high 
prices  the  fish  realized  when  cured,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  season  was 
a  financial  success.  According  to  the  Industria  Portugucsa  (a  trade  review), 
in  1927  forty-nine  vessels  only  went  to  the  banks.  In  order  to  bring  the  quantity 
necessary  for  Portugal's  annual  consumption  (between  40,000  and  50,000  tons), 
300  vessels  at  least  would  be  required.  As  these  vessels  are  not  likely  to  be 
acquired  for  a  long  while,  the  review  points  out  that  the  necessity  of  foreign 
importation  has  not  been  removed.  The  development  of  the  Portuguese  cod 
fishing  industry  is,  however,  a  factor  to  be  counted  on.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  winter  a  few  steam  trawlers  will  be  employed.  Portuguese  fish  competes 
against  Newfoundland,  hence  against  Canadian.  Owing  to  a  fresh-water  wash- 
ing process,  it  is  said  to  be  a  little  whiter  and  not  quite  so  dry,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  cool  dry  winds  when  being  dried. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING 

With  regard  to  outright  sales,  the  cargo  is  sold  c.i.f.  against  London  bankers' 
acceptance.  Shipper  draws  on  importer  75  per  cent  of  value,  less  freight.  Goods 
are  sold  on  arrival.  On  consignment,  the  customary  rate  of  commission  is  4  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent  del  credere.  It  is  well,  if  the  goods  are  sold  through  a  London 
firm,  to  ascertain  whether  the  latter  is  actually  represented  on  the  spot  and  in 
a  position  to  store  or  even  arrange  to  recondition  a  damaged  cargo,  such  as  a  soft 
and  wet  one.  Otherwise,  the  English  house  may  have  to  hand  cargo,  unsuitable 
either  through  its  condition  or  time  of  arrival,  over  to  some  Portuguese  house 
whose  brokerage  might  run  to  some  6  per  cent.  No  such  danger  exists  with 
British  firms  either  represented  or,  still  better,  domiciled  in  Oporto.  Fish  can, 
of  course,  be  reconditioned  in  Portugal,  but  the  weather  at  certain  seasons  may 
not  be  suitable. 

TO  INCREASE  CANADIAN  SALES 

As  the  opportunity  to  increase  Canadian  sales  of  codfish,  in  view  of  the 
new  minimum  tariff  agreement  with  Portugal,  would  seem  to  be  favourable, 
the  recommendations  of  the  importers  who  are  favourably  disposed  should  be 
most  carefully  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  (1)  if  the  fish  is 
packed  in  boxes,  60  kilos  is  preferable  to  100  kilos,  as  60  kilos  is  a  local  quintal; 
(2)  only  the  finest  fish  should  be  boxed and  (3)  bulk  cargoes  in  small  sailing 
vessels  are'  preferred,  because  the  dealers  can  handle  in  lots  in  quintal  baskets 
and  such  cargoes  do  not  flood  the  market  like  a  steamer's  arrival.  Steamer 
shipments  of  cask  parcels  of  400  cwt.  should  be  routed  via  St.  John's  and  Liver- 
pool.  Sailing  vessel  cargoes  are  easier  to  handle  on  the  outright  sales  terms. 

FLOUR  TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  October  1,  1928|. — Wheat  flour  of  Japanese  manufacture  is 
coming  into  China  in  ever-increasing  quantities  these  few  months.  It  is  entering 
through  the  Northern  ports,  for  consumption  in  North  China  provinces  and 
Manchuria,  and  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Central  and  South  China;  but  the 
Chinese  domestic  mills  and  the  merchants  interested  in  the  flour  trade  are 
viewing  these  imports  with  great  alarm. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  over  1,850,000  bags  of 
flour  entered  China  as  against  1,000,000  for  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
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figure  does  not  include  the  flour  made  from  Japanese-grown  wheat  in  Korea, 
which  enters  China  over  the  Chosen  borders  without  any  regular  port  clearance 
being  recorded.  During  July,  exports:  are  reported  to  have  been  430,000  bags, 
the  half  year  just  ended  showing  a  traffic  of  about  2,000,000  bags,  an  expansion 
of  about  1,000,000  bags  over  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  The  flour  mills 
and  those  interested  in  the  export  of  flour  from  Japan,  are  hopeful  that  this 
year's  traffic  may  touch  the  record  figure  of  6,000,000  bags,  since  the  autumn 
season  constitutes  the  heaviest  consumption  period  for  flour  in  China. 

Milling  companies  are  particularly  encouraged  to  turn  their  attention  to 
export  markets  because  Japanese  exporters  are  privileged  to  a  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  flour  manufactured  from  imported  wheat  at  the  rate  of  75 
sen  per  bag,  which  enables  the  milling  companies  to  sell  their  product  cheap 
and  yet  clear  a  better  margin  of  profit  as  compared  with  selling  it  in  the  domestic 
market.  Besides  this  refund  of  duty,  another  very  important  factor  which  helps 
Japanese  milling  companies  to  enter  foreign  flour  markets  successfully,  is  that 
most  of  their  latest  milling  plants  are  situated  along  the  sea  coast,  where  they 
can  secure  better  and  more  economical  facilities  for  receiving  and  shipping  raw 
and  finished  products  from  and  into  ocean  steamers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  progress  Japanese  milling  companies  have  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  products  and  the  care  they  have  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  September  19,  1928. — Freight  traffic  continues  disrupted  in  North 
China  pending  return  of  a  substantial  quantity  of  rolling  stock  which  was 
diverted  to  the  north  section  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line.  General  trade  condi- 
tions, however,  show  some  improvement  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  restricted  districts,  including  portions  of  Shantung 
and  South  Chihli,  the  crops  throughout  China  appear  to  be  good. 

Traders  in  Tientsin  are  patiently  awaiting  further  evidences  of  permanency 
of  the  present  regime  in  North  China.  The  outlook  for  general  business  in 
Manchuria  is  greatly  improved  on  account  of  the  good  crops  expected  in  this 
territory. 

Conditions  in  South  China  continue  quiet,  with  favourable  fall  crops  in 
prospect.  Trade  in  Central  and  South  China  is  very  uncertain,  with  activities 
in  many  of  the  staple  lines  experiencing  the  usual  summer  dullness.  Prevailing 
opinion,  however,  is  that  the  next  few  months  will  witness  a  substantial  trade 
expansion  in  those  territories  served  by  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Canton,  where 
operating  conditions  in  general  continue  to  show  marked  improvement. 

The  general  crop  outlook  in  the  Upper  Yangtsze  region  is  reported  favour- 
able, but  communications  are  disturbed  and  irregular  owing  to  military  opera- 
tions. In  Hankow  several  of  the  larger  industrial  plants  which  practically  closed 
down  during  the  past  year  are  now  planning  to  resume  operations. 

The  Shanghai  automobile  market  is  fairly  active,  with  future  prospects 
encouraging,  due  to  continued  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  of  provincial 
authorities  in  new  road-building  projects. 

Building  and  construction  are  reported  active  in  Shanghai,  Mukden,  and 
Canton. 

Oregon  pine  stocks  at  Shanghai  are  estimated  at  40,000.000  feet;  Hankow 
stocks  at  1,500,000;  Tientsin,  9,000,000;   and  Tsingtao,  2,000,000  board  feet. 
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Prices  of  Oregon  pine  have  shown  a  tendency  to  firm  at  somewhat  slightly 
higher  levels  and  are  now  maintained  normally  at  52  taels  per  1,000,  in  yard. 

Increased  interest  in  imported  foodstuffs  is  evident  among  dealers  serving 
outports  and  interior  districts,  with  Hankow  sales  showing  noticeable  increases. 
Dried  fruit  stocks  are  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  anticipated  demand,  but  up 
country  sales  are  showing  an  appreciable  expansion. 

Quotations  on  Chinese  domestic  bonds  are  now  higher  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  thus  reflecting  greater  confidence  in  the  general 
situation  throughout  the  country. 

LETTERS   ENCLOSED  WITH   CATALOGUES   A  DANGEROUS 

PRACTICE 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  17,  1928. — There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  enclose  letters  with  catalogues  or 
other  printed  matter  mailed  to  this  office  in  large  kraft  envelopes  or  other  rough 

covers. 

If  full  letter  rate  is  paid,  the  practice  is  extravagant;  if  full  rate  is  not  paid, 
it  is  illegal.  In  any  case  it  is  dangerous,  particularly  in  a  country  where  mail 
matter  until  placed  on  the  Commissioner's  desk  is  handled  by  native  clerks  and 
messengers  who  sort  out  the  first-class  mail  largely  by  guess-work  as  to  the 
contents. 

Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  well  advised  to  remember  the  conditions 
under  which  weekly  mails  arrive  in  a  foreign  country.  There  is  always  a  great 
pile  of  papers,  periodicals,  catalogues,  etc.,  which  of  necessity  may  not  have 
immediate  attention,  and  there  is  real  danger  of  important  letters  being  mislaid 

or  temporarily  overlooked  if  they  are  hidden  away  under  deceptive  covers, 

OIL  ENGINES  FOR  SIAM  RICE  FIELDS 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  17,  1928. — It  is  reported  from  Bangkok  that  in  some 
of  the  paddy  or  rice  fields  the  locally  made  water  wheels  which  are  used  for 
irrigation  are  now  worked  by  engines  instead  of  native  hand  labour.  An  extens- 
ion of  this  development  might  mean  business  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  small  crude-oil  engine  of  1J,  2,  3  or  3J  horse-power, 
and  while  full  particulars  are  not  available,  manufacturers  interested  should 
send  catalogues,  etc.,  to  this  office,  when  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  any 
of  the  small  stationary  oil  engines  manufactured  in  Canada  are  suited  to  these 
new  requirements. 

Prices  should  be  based  f.o.b.  New  York,  or  if  at  all  possible  c.i.f.  Bangkok, 
Siam.  In  any  case,  full  information  should  be  furnished  covering  net  and 
shipping  weights,  and  cubic  measurements. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  IN  1927 

The  value  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  merchandise 
recorded  during  1927  amounted  to  269  million  sterling,  a  decrease  of  26  million 
sterling  on  the  1926  total,  or  about  9  per  cent,  states  the  annual  report  of  the 
colony  for  1927.  Of  this  decline,  90  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  trade  in  rubber,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  199  million 
dollars,  or  about  23  million  sterling  less  than  in  1926. 
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DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  October  10,  1928. — Owing  to  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions 
which  prevailed  last  spring  and  early  summer,  France  will  be  compelled  to 
import  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  during  the  present  and  coming  season. 

SALMON 

Canned  salmon  has  oeen  in  great  demand  this  year,  but  although  all  the 
large  imports  have  been  received,  there  are  a  number  of  large  firms  which  will 
need  to  place  further  orders  for  the  replenishment  of  stocks.  This  year  it  has 
been  noticed  that  large  American  food  companies  have  sold  British  Columbia 
salmon  under  their  own  labels.  In  most  instances,  their  prices  were  lower  than 
those  of  long-established  concerns,  and  even  of  direct  representatives  of  British 
Columbia  packers. 

COD,  PILCHARDS,  AND  SARDINES 

Salted  and  smoked  cod  are  only  imported  for  the  lenten  season.  Pilchards 
and  sardines — even  the  large  sardines  packed  in  British  Columbia — could  find 
a  growing  market  in  France  if  prepared  to  suit  French  taste. 

APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUITS 

The  apple  crop  of  France  is  sufficient  under  ordinary  conditions  each  year 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  until  about  the  end  of  January,  when  imported 
apples  are  depended  on.  A  good  market  could  be  created  for  Canadian  apples, 
carefully  selected,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  three  dozen  each.  But  this  year  the 
demand  for  apples  is  immediate,  and  remunerative  prices  may  be  expected. 
One  firm  in  Marseilles  report  a  demand  of  20  tons  per  week,  for  fine  fruit. 
Several  firms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  recently  inquired  for  fresh 
Canadian  apples.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  dried  apples  for  the  pastry 
trade.  These  should  be  packed  in  boxes  of  12J  and  25  kilograms  each.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  tinned  in  syrup,  are  also  in  demand  on  a  large 
scale. 

Fruit  preserves,  in  tine,  would  find  a  good  and  ready  market,  provided  they 
are  made  according  to  the  requirements  of  French  law — that  is,  the  fruit  should 
be  whole  and  nothing  but  pure  sugar  used. 

TINNED  AND  DRIED  VEGETABLES 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  tinned  vegetables  such  as  peas  and  beans, 
and  dried  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  especially  white  beans  and  peas.  The  French 
crop  this  year  is  very  deficient. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

Increasing  imports  of  butter  are  anticipated  this  year,  and  Canadian  butter, 
if  available,  would  find  ready  buyers.  Canadian  cheddar  and  Kraft  cheese  are 
gaining  in  public  favour. 

HONEY 

Canadian  honey,  introduced  on  this  market  in  recent  years  only,  has  met 
with  favour.  The  demand  for  it  is  much  larger  this  year,  inasmuch  as  the 
French  production  is  very  deficient  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  blossoms 
in  the  early  spring.  The  opportunity  is  therefore  presented  for  our  apiculturists 
to  secure  a  strong  foothold  in  France,  especially  for  buckwheat  honey,  used  in 
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large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  gingerbread,  a  national  favourite  in 
France.  Many  such  manufacturers  would  like  to  open  up  direct  connections 
with  producers  of  this  variety  of  honey. 

CORN    FOR    CATTLE  FEEDING 

Offers  of  corn  for  cattle  feeding  should  be  made,  with  every  chance  of 
securing  large  orders. 

FRENCH  IMPORTERS 

The  names  and  addresses  of  several  French  importing  firms  who  have 
inquired  for  Canadian  foodstuffs  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  28605-17). 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  SHIPMENTS  TO  LITHUANIA 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  6,  1928. — According  to  an  official  notice  published  on 
September  27,  1928,  certificates  of  origin  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain goods  imported  into  Lithuania  from  Canada  on  and  after  October  1,  1928. 
This  requirement  arises  from  the  imposition  of  duties  on  these  goods  100  per 
cent  higher  than  the  ordinary  tariff  when  originating  from  countries  which  have 
not  concluded  trade  treaties  with  Lithuania.  Canada,  by  reason  of  a  most- 
favoured-nation trade  agreement  with  Lithuania,  which  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1928,  is  under  the  ordinary  tariff  on  these  goods.  A  list  of  the  goods 
affected  by  the  new  regulations  is  appended,  together  with  a  summary  of  regu- 
lations regarding  the  certificates  of  origin. 

Tariff  Item 


No.  Articles 
2  Rice 

4  Potato  flour,  starch,  dextrine,  vermicelli,  noodles,  sago,  macaroni, 

ex  6,  7        Fruits  and  berries  ("except  lemons  and  salted  or  steeped  fruits  and  berries'). 
22  Sugar. 

27  Spirits  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

28  Grape,  fruit  and  berry  wines. 

32  Mineral  waters,  natuial  or  artificial. 

33  Salt. 

37  (2)         Fish,  pickled,  preserved  or  stuffed 
65  (4)  Cement 

79  Coal,  anthracite,  peat,  briquettes,  charcoal  and  coke. 

84-5  Mineral  oils  and  products, 

ex  88  Tires  and  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars,  carriages  and  cycles;  footwear  of  rubber 

or  guttapercha  even  combined  with  cloth, 
ex  113         Compound  medicines  and  products  in  dose-form,  except  serums  and  vaccine 
lymph. 

119  Cosmetics  and  aromatic  substances 

120  Soap 

140-142        Iron  and  steel  bars,  scrap,  rails,  beams,  sections,  sheets  (even  tinned,  painted, 
etc.) 

150-151        Cast  iron  and  steel  wares,  including  those  forged  or  stamped. 
152  Boilermakers'  wares,  bridge  sections,  etc.,  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel  sheet, 

iron  or  steel  pipes  and  their  joints. 
173  (2)        Platform  wagons,  vans,  tank  wagons  and  spring  carts. 
173  (7)        Motor  cars  and  lorries,  motor  chassis. 

ex  178         Printed  matter  of  all  kinds  in  foreign  languages,  even  containing  maps,  draw- 
ings, plans,  etc.,  in  the  text. 
183  Cotton  yarns. 

187-8  Cotton  tissues,  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  mercerized,  printed,  etc. 

189  Cotton  velvets,  plush,  and  plush  ribbons. 

192-3  Fabrics  of  jute,  flax,  ramie,  manila  hemp,  nettle  fibre  and  other  vegetable 

materials  used  as  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp. 
195-6  Silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics. 

199  Fabrics  of  wool  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Tariff. 

205  Lace  and  manufactures  of  lace,  passementerie  wares. 
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REGULATIONS 

1.  The  ordinary  tariff  shall  be  applied  to  the  merchandise  referred  to 
above  provided  that  such  goods  originate  in  the  following  countries:  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  Italy,  Latvia,  Norway,  Netherlands,  France,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Lichtenstein,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany,  and  provided  also 
that  their  origin  is  proved  beyond  doubt  (see  para.  4  and  5)  by  documents,  or 
by  the  specified  nature  of  the  goods. 

2.  The  higher  tariff  rates  shall  be  applied  to  such  goods  if  they  originate  in 
other  countries,  or  if,  although  originating  in  'countries  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 1,  their  origin  is  not  proved  in  one  of  the  ways  indicated  below. 

3.  The  country  of  origin  is  considered  to  be: — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  produce  and  raw  materials,  the  actual  country  of  origin 
(geographical  origin)  ; 

(6)  In  the  case  of  finished  material,  semi-manufactureid  and  manufactured  articles, 
the  country  in  which  the  goods  imported  into  Lithuania  were  made  up,  manufac- 
tured, elaborated  or  produced  (industrial  origin). 

[Note. — By  "making  up,"  "manufacture,"  "elaboration"  and  "production"  is  understood  a 
modification  of  the  form  of  the  original  material  (raw  material,  semi-manufactures  or  ready- 
made  articles)  for  which  purpose  labour  or  material  of  local  geographical  or  industrial  origin 
is  employed  (separately  or  together)  in  the  country  of  origin  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Lithuania. 

The  assorting,  re-assorting  and  re-packing  of  goods  of  foreign  origin,  or  the  combination 
of  separate  parts  into  articles  of  merchandise,  does  not  in  itself  alter  the  origin  of  the  goods 
in  question.] 

4.  The  origin  of  goods  imported  into  Lithuania  shall  be  determined  by 
documents,  by  the  nature  of  the  goods  or  by  other  clear  and  indisputable  fea- 
tures. 

5.  The  origin  of  imported  goods  is  to  be  determined  either  by  certificates 
of  origin,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  or  importers'  declarations.  Certificates  of 
origin  or  similar  documents  are  to  contain  the  following  particulars: — 

(a)  The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  consignor. 
(6)  The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  consignee. 

(c)  Description  of  the  goods. 

(d)  Marks  and  numbers  of  the  consignment. 

(e)  Number  of  packages  composing  the  consignment. 
(/)  Method  of  packing. 

(q)  Gross  and  net  weight. 

(h)  Value  of  the  goods. 

(i)  Date  and  place  of  issue  of  the  certificate. 

6.  Certificates  of  origin  shall  be  considered  valid  if  issued  by  Lithuanian 
Consulates  or  Legations  abroad,  or  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Customs 
Houses  in  the  country  of  origin.  Bills  of  lading,  invoices  and  importers'  dec- 
larations submitted  in  lieu  of  certificates  of  origin  must  be  examined  and 
attested  by  Lithuanian  Consulates  or  Legations  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the 
goods  enumerated  in  these  documents  originate  from  a  certain  country. 

7.  All  certificates  of  origin,  and  particularly  the  commercial  descriptions 
of  the  goods,  must  be  given  either  in  Lithuanian  or  in  English,  French  or 
German. 

8.  No  certificates  of  origin  are  required: — 

(a)  Where  no  privileges  connected  with  the  production  of  such  certificates  are  demanded. 

(b)  Where  the  character  or  other  specific  marks  of  the  goods  clearly  and  undoubtedly 
indicate  their  origin. 

(c)  Where  the  value  of  dutiable  goods  in  the  possession  of  a  passenger  does  not  exceed 
100  lits,  if  the  goods  are  not  for  commercial  use,  and 

(d)  For  postal  packets;  the  origin  of  the  latter  shall  be  determined  by  the  covering 
postal  documents  of  by  other  undoubted  proofs. 
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9.  Certificates  of  origin  are  to.be  produced  not  later  than  the  day  on  which 
the  declaration  regarding  the  inspection  of  goods  is  submitted  to  the  Customs 
House.  When  the  goods  have  already  been  inspected,  but  have  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Customs  House,  certificates  of  origin  may  be  pro- 
duced under  a  separate  notification  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  Customs 
House.  In  such  cases  the  goods  are  examined  either  by  the  Chief  or  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Customs  House  and  the  decision  is  confirmed  at  a  Cus- 
toms meeting. 

10.  Goods  may  be  imported  in  separate  consignments  under  a  single  cer- 
tificate of  origin  within  the  period  of  validity  of  that  certificate. 

11.  Certificates  or  origin  shall  be  valid  for  three  months.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  term  of  validity  may  be  extended  by  the  Lithuanian 
Trade  Department. 

12.  All  disputes  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  application  of  these 
regulations  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  in 
paragraphs  63-66  of  the  Customs  statutes. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL   STEAMSHIPS'   NEW  VESSELS 

There  are  few  records  in  the  annals  of  Canada's  progress  more  interesting 
than  the  development  of  her  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  resulting  from 
various  trade  agreements;  and  the  provision  of  the  five  new  steamers,  to  be 
operated  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamships,  is  bound  to  result  in  greater 
trade  development,  besides  increasing  the  volume  of  passenger  traffic.  Thus  will 
Canada  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies  be'  cemented  by 
closer  ties  and  bonds  and  another  link  will  be  forged  in  the  chain  of  inter- 
Empire  communications.  The  new  steamers  are  being  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Canada-British  West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925. 

When  constructed  the  steamers  for  the  Eastern  Service — 'three  in  number — 
will  maintain  a  regular  fortnightly  service  all  the  year  round  from  Halifax, 
N.S.,  to  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  returning  via  the  same 
route  to  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  two  steamers  that  are  being  built  for  the  Western  Service  will  maintain 
a  fortnightly  service  between  Montreal,  in  summer,  and  Bermuda,  Nassau,  in 
the  Bahamas,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  in  the  winter  months  Halifax  and 
Saint  John  will  be  the  terminals  for  this  service. 

The  Eastern  steamers  will  have  accommodation  for  103  first-class  passen- 
gers, 32  second-class  and  100  third-class  passengers;  and  will  also  be  able  to 
carry  general  cargo  up  to  270,000  cubic  feet  and  refrigerated  cargo  up  to  13,000 
cubic  feet.  The  Western  steamers  will  have  accommodation  for  103  first-class 
passengers.  There  will  be  204,000  cubic  feet  of  ventilated  space  for  the  carriage 
of  bananas,  24,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  general  cargo  and  15,500  cubic  feet 
of  ordinary  refrigerated  space.  Steamers  for  both  services  will  have  a  length 
overall  of  438  feet,  of  7,750  gross  tonnage,  and  a  speed  of  14  knots. 

The  steamers  are  being  built  to  meet  exacting  requirements  of  classification, 
and  will  be  propelled  by  twin-screw  turbine  machinery  with  oil-fired  boilers. 
The  memory  of  famous  British  admirals  will  be  perpetuated  by  christening  the 
ships  "  Lady  Nelson     "'  Lake  Drake     "  Lady  Hawkins     "  Lady  Rodney 
and  "  Lady  Somers  ". 

Every  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  passenger  accommodation,  which 
will  be  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  special  care  having  been  given  to  the 
ventilating  and  other  arrangements  so  as  to  make  the  accommodation  well  suited 
for  tropical  voyaging. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  October  12,  1928,  advises  that  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Mexican  import  tariff  on  crown  cork  seals,  manufactures  of  enamelled  ware, 
weigh  scales,  lubricating  oils,  glass,  cotton,  incandescent  electric  light  globes, 
and  vehicles.  Details  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  17159B). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  .quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  22,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
October  22,      October  29, 
Country  Unit  Parity  1928  1928 


1  A  ClI 

.  J.4U/ 

$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.  1390 

.  1390 

1  QQrt 
.  IVOV 

.0072 

.0072 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

0296 

.  u^yo 

".2680 

'.  2667 

.2666 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.2382 

.2382 

.2383 

4.80| 

4 . 8508 

4.8493 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  

. .   ..  ..Florin 

.4020 

.4010 

.4010 

.1749 

.1750 

.1750 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0524 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2666 

.2665 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0453 

.1930 

.0061 

.0061 

.1930 

.1615 

.1610 

.2680 

.2673 

.2673 

.1930 

.  1925 

.1924 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0000 

Argentine  Rep..  . 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4210 

.4218 

.5462 

.1198 

.1198 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1215 

.9733 

.9825 

.9825 

 $ 

.4985 

.4770 

.4795 

4.8665 

4.0000 

4.0000 

.1930 

.1917 

.1920 

1.0342 

1.0187 

1.0200 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9993 

.4020 

.4015 

.4015 

 Tael 

.6381 

.6425 

.3650 

.3662 

.3662 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4625 

.4720 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4537 

.4537 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.  5650 

.5650 

4.86§ 

4.8500 

4.8500 

 $ 

1 

Biitish  Guiana 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.00  A— 1.0  If 

1 . 001—1 

 5ft 

1.001— 1.011 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.001— 1 

Martinique  . . 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

861.  Flour;  Butter;  Cheese;  Condensed  Milk. — A  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  City  wish 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities. 

862.  Butter;  Lard;  Linseed  Oil.  A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Maraoay,  Vene- 
zuela, would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  butter,  lard,  and  linseed  oil  (double 
cooked. 

863.  Pure  Lard. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  pure  lard  from 
Canada.    Quotations  should  be  sent  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

864.  D/S  Fat  Backs. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  fat  backs 
from  Canada.    Quotations  should  be  sent  c.ii.  Genoa. 

865.  Canned  Salmon  and  Sardines. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Saigon,  French 
Indo-China,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  sardines  with  a 
view  to  representation. 

866.  Smoked  Fish  and  Evaporated  Milk. — A  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  wish  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  smoked  fish  and  evaporated  milk. 

867.  Fresh  Apples. — A  Brussels  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
fresh  apples.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

868.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Maracay,  Venezuela,  would  liike  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  flour. 

869.  Flour. — Firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill  in  Italy.  Samples 
not  exceeding  500  grams  each  should  be  sent  forward,  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

870.  Flour. — Firm  of  representatives  in  Genoa  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill 
in  Italy.  Samples  not  exceeding  500  grams  each  should  be  sent  forward,  with  quotations 
c.i.f.  Genoa. 

871.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Bogota,  who  travels  the  republic  yearly,  desires 
to  represent  a,  Canadian  flour  mill. 

Miscellaneous 

872.  Newsprint. — A  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  City  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  newsprint. 

873.  Paper. — A  publishing  and  printing  company  in  Budapest  (Hungary)  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper:  book,  coloured,  glazed,  lithographing,  newsprint,  offsert- 
safety  for  checks,  stock,  waxed,  writing,  and  ledger. 

874.  Wallpaper. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  Canadian  wall- 
paper.  Quotations  should  be  sent  c.ii.  Genoa. 

875.  Hemlock  Squares. — Size  H  by  lj  by  50  inches,  H  by  H  by  42  and  48  inches,  for 
making  broom  and  mop  handles.  Quotations  requested  by  Irish  Free  State  firm  on  sample 
lot  of  100  gross. 

876.  Timber. — Irish  Free  State  firm  of  timber  importers  in  West  of  Ireland  are  open  to 
represent  Canadian  exporter. 

877.  Representation  in  Colombia. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Bogota,  who  covers  that 
republic  each  year,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  any  lines  suitable  for  that 
country,  especially  the  following:  tennis  shoes,  lumber,  wood-pulp,  wood,  and  automobiles. 

878.  Silver  Foxes. — Estanciero  in  southern  Argentina  is  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  breeding  silver  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals.  Exporters  are  requested  to  send 
complete  information,  including  any  reliable  books  on  the  subject. 

879.  Automobile  Paint. — Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  exclusive  representation  dn  Argen- 
tina for  a  Canadian  brand  of  automobile  paint. 
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880.  Automobile  Horns.— Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desiro  exclusive  representation  in  Argen- 
tina for  a  line  of  Canadian-mode  automobile  horns. 

881.  Automobile  Lamps.— Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  exclusive  representation  in 
Argentina  for  Canadian-made  automobile  lamps. 

882.  Tires.— Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desiro,  exclusive  representation  in  Argentina  for  a 
Canadian  brand  of  automobile  tires. 

883.  Automobile  Accessories —Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  exclusive  representation  in 
Argentina  for  a  line  of  Canadian-made  automobile  accessories. 

884.  Automobile. — Firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desnre  exclusive  representation  in  Argentina 
for  a  light  Canadian-built  car. 

885.  Hardware;  Rubber  Goods;  Tinware.— A  salesman  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
secure  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware,  rubber  goods,  and  tinware. 
Catalogues  and  prices  should  be  submitted  with  first  letter. 

886.  Ploughs  and  Tractors.— A  firm  in  Saigon,  French  Indo-China,  are  desirous  of  hear- 
ing from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ploughs  and  tractors  with  a  view  to  representation. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Spinner,  Nov.  21 — both  Cana- 
dian National;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  9;  Montrose,  Nov.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15;  Nevision,  Nov.  10;  Nubian, 
Nov.  24 — both  White  Star  Line;   Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Nov.  17. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Nov.  10;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  17 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin.— Carrigan  Head,  Nov.  12;  Torr  Head,  Nov.  18 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15;  Carinaldo,  Nov.  9;  Letitia, 
Nov.  16;   Carmia,  Nov.  23 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano.  Nov.  6;  Comino,  Nov.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Nov.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montcalm,  Nov.  23; 
Minnedosa,  Nov.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Nov.  9;  Andania,  Nov.  23 — both 
Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  Nov.  10;  Regina,  Nov.  17;  Laurentic,  Nov.  24— all  White  Star 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  9;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Spinner,  Nov.  21 — both  Cana- 
dian National;  Ausonia,  Nov.  9;  Aurania,  Nov.  16;  Auscania,  Nov.  23 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22;  Ariano,  Nov.  6;  Comino,  Nov.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester, — Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Nov.  9;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  16;  Cairnglen, 
Nov.  23 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22;  Melita,  Nov.  10;  Montrose, 
Nov.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Bremen — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10;  Cairngowan,  Nov.  3;  Cairndhu, 
Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Melita,  Nov.  10;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Parana, 
Nov.  7;  Feodosia,  Nov.  16;  Hada  County,  Nov.  23;  Bochum,  Nov.  29— all  County  Line; 
Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  17;  Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Nov.  5;  Augvald,  Nov.  17;  Tananger,  Nov.  24 — all 
County  Line;   Solhaug,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  10. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Uffe,  Nov-  10;  Gorm,  Nov.  20 — both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Calgary,  Nov.  8;  New  Georgia,  Nov.  24 — both 
Elder  Dempster  Line. 
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To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 
To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras.— Canadian  Forester,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— 

Canadian  Squatter,  Nov.  8;  Canadian  Otter.  Nov.  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Adour,  Nov.  16;  Hedrun,  Nov.  26— both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld  (via  Charlottetown).— Rosiland;  Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  10,  Nov. 
24;   Dekon,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cornerbrook.— New  Northland,  Nov.  14;   Nayarit,  Nov.  5— both  Clarke  SS. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Delson,  Nov.  24;  Atherton,  Nov.  15— both  North  American 
Lloyd. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National 
Nov.  17. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  Nov.  5;  La  Bourdonnais,  Nov.  20— both  County 
Line. 

To  London  and  Hull, — Ariano,  Nov.  9;  Comino,  Nov.  26;  Valmore,  Dec.  2— all  Fur- 
ness, Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  18; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  25;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  30 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Shipper,  Nov.  8;  Incemore,  Nov.  21;  Newfoundland,  Dec, 
1 — all  Furness,  Withy ;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  24 ;  Caledonian,  Leyland  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  Nov. 21;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  Nov.  6,  Nov.  20;  Nerissa,  Nov.  13,  Nov.  27— both  Red  Cross. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  National, 
Nov.  16;  a  steamer,  Nov.  8;  Adour,  Nov.  22;  Hedrun,  Dec.  2 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Nov.  14;  Caledonia,  Nov.  28 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Nov.  6,  Nov.  21;  Cabot  Tower,  Nov.  8,  Dele.  4^-both  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Asia,  Dec.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  18. 

To  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American  Mail 
Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Nov.  20. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Can.-Australasian  Service,  Nov.  14. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttelton. — Golden  Harvest,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.. — Arkansas,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Nov.  9. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  Pacific  Ltd.,  Nov.  11. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Nov.  14;  Nebraska, 
Nov.  28— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombu,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Evanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados— A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 
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Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  he  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.    Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
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Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
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Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 
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mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
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China 
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F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
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Italy 
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C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
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American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
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Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
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Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
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Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  4,  1928. — The  Customs  revenue  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  to  September  inclusive,  was  £9,492,348,  compared  with 
£11,265,860,  or  a  decrease  of  £1,773,512  from  the  similar  period  of  1927.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  increase  in  Tasmania  in  September,  every  other  state 
shared  in  the  decline  in  customs  returns.  In  some  quarters  the  decrease  is 
attributed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  the  shipping  trouble  which  commenced 
early  in  September  and  still  continues.  The  reduction  in  customs  receipts,  how- 
ever, began  several  months  ago,  but  reached  its  most  serious  proportions  in  the 
last  two  months,  and,  under  existing  trading  conditions,  with  every  indication 
of  further  contraction.  The  postal  revenue  (telephones,  telegrams,  and  stamps) 
for  the  quarter  was  £3,098,601,  compared  with  the  similar  previous  period  of 
£2,931,459,  or  an  increase  of  £162,142. 

WOOL  SALES 

Through  shipping  difficulties,  the  wool  auctions  have  been  delayed  in  start- 
ing, but  Melbourne  sales  are  now  being  conducted  with  so  far  little  variation 
from  the  values  obtained  at  the  opening  last  year.  Competition  has  been  keen 
for  both  merinoes  and  crossbreds,  with  the  result  that  satisfactory  clearances 
have  been  effected.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  even  experts  to  estimate  if 
prices  for  the  balance — comprising  the  bulk — of  the  clip  will  be  maintained. 
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THE  WHARF  LABOURERS'  STRIKE 

Owing  to  continued  labour  unrest,  which  had  a  marked  revival  early  in 
September,  the  Commonwealth  Government  passed  the  Transport  Workers  Act, 
particularly  applicable  to  wharf  labourers  and  stevedores,  on  September  22,  and 
the  enactment  came  into  operation  on  October  1.  Briefly,  this  legislation  com- 
pels wharf  labourers,  etc.,  to  obtain  individual  registration  at  the  Customs,  and 
only  on  the  production  of  such  a  document  can  labour  be  engaged  by  shipping 
companies  requiring  the  services  of  men  to  discharge  or  load  steamers  or  ships. 
Labour  unions  generally  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  resented  the 
enforced  enrolment  of  their  members,  and  have  strongly  urged  their  men  to 
refrain  from  registering,  hence  steamship  owners  and  agents  have  employed 
free  or  non-union  registered  labour  to  undertake  this  essential  work.  The  posi- 
tion, as  this  mail  closes,  remains  most  unsatisfactory.  In  fear  of  the  seamen 
taking  issue  with  the  wharf  labourers,  practically  the  whole  of  the  interstate' 
or  coastal  fleet  of  steamers  has  been  laid  up,  besides  which  oversea  mail  and 
cargo  steamers  have  been,  and  are  being,  delayed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
maritime  conditions  existing  in  Australia  are  both  confusing  and  deplorable. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  £20,000,000  worth  of  wool  and  other  produce  now 
await  shipment,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  thousands  of  free  or  non-union 
labour  enrolled  this  week  throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  shortly  overtake 
the  accumulation  of  cargo  by  loading  it  into  the  steamers  ready  to  transport 
these  products  oversea.  In  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  serious  riots  have  taken 
place  between  union  and  non-union  labour,  but  this  phase  of  the  situation  is 
thought  to  be  overcome  through  police  reinforcements  and  the  employment  of 
special  constabulary. 

WELCOME  RAINS 

The  most  welcome  feature  to  record  at  this  date  is  that  bountiful  rains  have 
fallen  during  the  last  week  generally  over  the  wheat-growing  areas  in  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fall  has  only  been  slight,  but 
in  Western  Australia  the  crop  prospects  are  stated  to  be  ideal.  Unquestionably 
this  eagerly  looked  for,  though  somewhat  belated,  rainfall  has  saved  the  situa- 
tion and  others  besides  growers  are  jubilant  on  that  account.  The  improved 
outlook  for  the  coming  harvest  is  causing  merchants  and  traders  to  take  a 
more  liberal  idea  of  yields.  Until  the  welcome  change  in  the  climatic  condi- 
tions occurred,  commercial  houses  in  the  importing  centres  and  country  towns 
were  marking  time,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  trading  depression  which  has 
recently  been  experienced  would  become  more  accentuated.  To  that  extent 
therefore  confidence  has  been  greatly  restored,  though  trade  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  reflect  the  improved  conditions. 

Importers  of  harvesting  machinery  and  equipment  in  particular  have  reason 
to  be  optimistic,  instead  of — as  was  the  case  ten  days  ago — anticipating  sub- 
stantial cancellations  of  orders.  Further,  the  beneficial  rains  have  influenced  a 
firmer  tone  in  the  market  for  Calcutta  corn  sacks  into  which  all  Australian 
wheat  is  placed  for  domestic  requirements  and  for  shipment  abroad.  A  week 
ago  traders  in  the  country  were  endeavouring  to  effect  cancellations  of  early 
contract  purchases  of  wheat  sacks,  but  through  the  outlook  having  improved 
prices  have  advanced  and  thus  speculators  in  jute  may  realize  an  unexpected 
profit  instead  of  an  anticipated  loss  in  the  season's  trade.  That  such  a  situa- 
tion should  arise  indicates  the  marked  change  in  the  season's  outlook. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — The  greatly  improved  crop  prospects  caused  by  widespread  rains, 
particularly  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  have  caused  a  renewal  of  interest 
in  the  market  outlook.  While  the  rain  came  too  late  to  save  the  crops  in  some 
districts,  it  is  conceded  that  in  the  States  named  the  outlook  has  immensely 
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improved  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  wheat  yield  may  aggregate  an  average 
return.  Some  wheat  areas  in  New  South  Wales  are  still  without  the  normal 
rainfall,  hence  the  returns  from  that  State  are  not  promising,  but  in  Western 
Australia  the  conditions  are  stated  to  have  been  ideal  during  the  growing  period 
for  an  anticipated  return  of  from  35  to  40  million  bushels.  In  sympathy  with 
the  recent  firm  prices  recorded  in  Winnipeg  and  Chicago,  local  prices  were 
advanced  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  firm  quotation,  but  with  improved 
harvest  prospects  prices  have  receded  a  little,  though  slightly  higher  than  in 
the  middle  of  September. 

Wheat  is  now  offering  more  freely,  and  to-day's  quotation,  for  immediate 
shipment,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports  is  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18)  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds,  while  new  season's  wheat  for  delivery  in  December  and 
January  is  quoted  at  4s.  9d.  to  4s.  9^d.  ($1.16  to  $1.17)  per  bushel. 

Flour. — After  a  considerable  period  of  stagnation  in  Australian  exports  of 
flour,  a  modest  and  encouraging  revival  has  been  experienced  during  the  last 
fortnight.  Some  fairly  large  parcels  have  been  purchased  for  export  to  Egypt, 
in  which  Sydmey  millers  have  secured  the  bulk  of  the  business.  In  New  South 
Wales — the  only  state  in  which  there  are  silos  (or  country  elevators)  and  a 
terminal  elevator  at  Sydney — millers  are  said  to  have  an  advantage  in  price 
over  the  other  states  in  which  wheat  is  bagged. 

For  some  time  Australian  flour-milling  'companies  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  their  Egyptian  business.  Competition  for  this  trade  brought  down  prices 
to  an  unprofitable  basis,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth to  review  the  position  and  obtain  co-operation  amongst  exporters  to 
place  the  business  upon  a  payable  basis.  It  is  generally  considered  by  exporters 
that  if  selling  pressure  were  less  insistent  the  trade  with  Egypt  could  be  restored 
to  that  of  a  profitable  market.  Buyers  abroad  are  likely  aware  of  the  com- 
petition in  the  Australian  milling  industry,  and  naturally  adopt  an  independent 
attitude  when  negotiating  purchases.  The  demand,  commented  upon  in  previous 
reports,  which  millers  were  anticipating  is  now  showing  some  indication  of 
having  set  in. 

On  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian 
ports,  standard  flour  is  quoted  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £10    0s.    ($48  67) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  or  101  pounds  gross   10    5      (  49  89) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  15      (  52  32) 

Freight  Rates. — With  the  disorganization  of  all  shipping — both  coastal  and 
oversea — caused  by  the  strike  of  wharf  labourers  and  stevedores,  which  continues 
as  this  mail  closes,  no  alteration  has  been  made  from  the  rates  quoted  on 
September  13  which  are,  nominally,  the  same  to-day. 


AUSTRALIAN  BANKING  CONCESSIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  4,  1928. — The  announcement  made  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  on  September  24,  that  Australian  banks, 
including  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  after  resisting  appeals  for  many  years,  had 
agreed  to  open  accounts  for  all  oversea  banks  as  from  September  29,  was  cabled 
to  Australian  newspapers,  and  was  also  the  first  public  intimation  made  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  that  regard. 

These  credits  have  been  sought  for  by  oversea  banks  for  many  years,  and 
now  they  will  be  enabled  to  build  up  credits  in  Australia  should  it,  in  their 
judgment,  be  thought  desirable  and  to  use  them  in  any  form  considered  advan- 
tageous. While  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  concession  will,  to  any 
extent,  be  availed  of  by  British  banks,  there  appears  little  doubt  that  the 
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change  will  facilitate  the  operations  of  Canadian  and  United  States  banks.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  banks  operating  in  Australia  have  either 
branches  or  head  offices  in  London. 

Foreign  banks  can  now  open  credits  with  Australian  banks  for  financing 
exports  to  Australia  or  imports  from  Australia,  and  thus,  in  evading.  London, 
settlements  may  be  made  direct.  Arguments,  pro  et  contra,  have  been  put 
forward  as  to  the  probable  result  of  oversea  banks  allowing  funds  to  accumulate 
to  their  credit  in  Australia,  but  time  only  can  demonstrate  whether  these  credits 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  importers  and  exporters  as  well  as  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  large  business,  such  as  financing  the  normal  seasonal  turn- 
over of  over  £60,000,000  worth  of  Australian  wool,  it  appears  possible  that 
drafts  on  oversea  buyers  may  be  more  advantageously  handled  through  over- 
sea banks  having  credits  available  in  the  Commonwealth,  or,  at  least,  such 
credits  should  extend  the  competition  for  exchange. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  APPLES 

C.  Haetlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  4,  1928. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1273 
(dated  June  23,  1928)  there  appeared  an  estimate  of  the  apple  exports  of  Aus- 
tralia during  1927-28  as  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  estimate  was 
3,700,000  bushel  cases  and  was  based  on  the  official  figures  then  available. 

Final  figures,  which  have  since  been  received  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  of  the  various  exporting  states,  disclose  that  the  actual  quantity 
exported  during  the  season  was  4,419,390  bushel  cases.  The  exports  were  thus 
719,390  cases  more  than  estimated  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  exporting  states  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were:  — 


Cases 

Tasmania   2,770,808 

Victoria   927,615 

South  Australia   505,652 

Western  Australia   169,273 

New  South  Wales   46,042 


Total   4,419,390 


The  apple  crop  in  Tasmania  was  about  750,000  bushels  more  than  in  the 
previous  season  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  of  it 
to  advantage,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  snippers  in  securing  additional  tonnage 
to  call  at  Hobart  for  fruit  cargoes,  the  bulk  of  the  large  harvest  has  been 
absorbed. 

Altogether  fifty  vessels  called  at  Tasmanian  ports  during  the  season  to  load 
fruit  for  overseas  markets,  three  of  them  making  two  visits  in  the  one  season. 
The  bulk  of  the  Australian  apple  exports  is  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  balance  by  Germany. 

After  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  however,  Tasmanian  apples  have  again 
appeared  on  the  South  American  markets,  a  shipment  of  12,000  cases  having  been 
forwarded  this  year  to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  will  be  the  forerunner  of  further  shipments,  and  especial  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  possibility  of  developing  these  markets  by  Tasmanian  exporters. 

There  is,  however,  at  this  date  a  considerable  quantity  of  apples  held  in 
cool  storage  (especially  in  Victoria),  estimated  at  about  1,400,000  cases,  which 
are  being  sold  at  low  prices  at  this  time  of  the  year — six  to  seven  months  after 
they  were  picked. 
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AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  WINE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  4,  1928. — In  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Viticul- 
ture Council  of  Australia,  which  has  just  been  issued,  it  is  stated  that  new  areas 
coming  into  bearing,  the  sending  of  large  quantities  of  drying  varieties  of  grapes 
to  the  vineries,  and  heavy  vintages,  have  been  responsible  for  great  increases 
in  the  production  of  wine  in  Australia  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  vintage  this  year  has  shown  a  large  decrease,  however,  owing  to  a  disas- 
trous late  frost  experienced  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria  in  September,  1927, 
which  also  had  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  production  of  raisins  and  currants. 
The  following  figures  of  production  of  wine  (in  gallons)  for  recent  years  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  council:  1922,  8,542,578;  1923,  11,427,793:  1924, 
14,663,881;  1925,  13,299,290;  1926,  16,224,741;  1927,  20,443,416;  1928  (esti- 
mated), 16,129,000. 

The  Australian  exports  of  wine  at  present  amount  to  about  4,000,000  gal- 
lons annually,  and  are  mostly  all  still  wines  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Despite  their  high  quality  and  admission  into  Canada  at  the  preferential 
or  minimum  rates  of  duty  accorded  under  treaty  to  wines  from  France  and 
Italy,  the  continued  efforts  of  Australian  exporters  to  develop  a  market  in  the' 
Dominion  have  so  far  met  with  only  moderate  success,  hence,  in  the  interests 
of  increasing  the  interchange  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion, 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Liquor  Boards  towards  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  make  substantial  quantities  of  high-class  Australian 
wines  available  to  Canadian  consumers  is  ardently  hoped  for  by  exporters. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  CLOTHES  PINS 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  5,  1928. — Clothes  pins  are  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  miscellaneous  wood  manufactures  exported  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand, 
and  the  local  market  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  supplied  almost  exclusively 
by  Canadian  mills.  A  20  per  cent  preference  in  customs  duties  accorded  under 
the  British  Preferential  Tariff  has  practically  limited  available  sources  of  supply 
to  British  countries;  as  there  is  a  comparatively  small  production  in  any  of 
these  except  Canada,  there  have  been  next  to  no  supplies  other  than  of  Canadian 
origin  for  sale  throughout  this  Dominion.  The  market  is  of  comparatively 
small  value,  but  while  no  definite  information  regarding  its  extent  is  available, 
its  consumption  is  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  some  $20,000  a  year. 

Some  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  has  recently  been  experienced  by  local 
importers  and  distributors  and  this  office  has  received  several  requests  for 
contact  with  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  quote  prices  for  regular  deliveries. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  firms  which  might  consider  doing  so  the  following  market 
information  may  be  of  some  value. 

TYPE 

There  is  no  market  for  spring  clothes  pins  in  New  Zealand,  the  local  trade 
demanding  the  ordinary  wooden  type  exclusively.  The  pins  universally  required 
are  4^-inch  length,  made  from  "  white  hardwood  probably  elm  or  other  wood 
of  similarly  tough  fibre  which  will  resist  breakage  or  splitting  as  far  as  possible. 
A  white  or  light  colour  in  all  wood  used  in  manufacturing  the  pins  is  highly 
desirable,  while  a  smooth  finish  and  absence  of  rough  edges  should  be  given 
whenever  possible. 
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PACKING 

Pins  should  preferably  be  packed  in  light  wooden  boxes  each  containing  5 
gross.  The  use  of  wooden  boxes  has*  undoubtedly  arisen  as  well  from  the  fact 
that  these  containers  may  be  made  comparatively  cheaply  by  a  manufacturer 
of  other  wood  products  as  it  has  through  a  wooden  box  affording  the  maximum 
of  protection  obtainable  in  a  cheap  container.  Boxes  used  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  from  J-inch  boards,  with  heavier  end  pieces,  and  are  usually  about 
20  inches  long  by  5  inches  high,  leaving  as  little  surplus  space  as  possible  when 
packed.  Owing  to  the  careless  handling  of  such  small  packages  in  shipment,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  all  wood  used  in  making  containers  be  as  durable  and 
pliable  as  possible. 

TIME  OF  SHIPMENT 

Manufacturers  should  be  prepared  to  guarantee  shipment  at  monthly  inter- 
vals from  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast  ports.  Practically  all  supplies  have  in  the 
past  been  loaded  at  Montreal  or  Halifax  on  cargo  steamers  running  on  monthly 
schedules,  this  regularity  having  simplified  arrangements  for  delivery  from  mills 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  ensured  satisfactory  receipt  of  supplies  at  the  principal 
New  Zealand  ports.  Any  firms  prepared  to  cultivate  the  local  market  should  be 
able  to  promise  shipment  of  minimum  quantities  for  monthly  delivery,  due  time 
being  allowed  for  the  making  up  of  any  large  orders. 

REPRESENTATION 

Canadian  clothes  pins  have  been  sold  throughout  New  Zealand  both  by 
commission  agents  and  by  sole  buyers.  The  former  type  of  representation  is 
the  more  common  of  the  two  and  can  readily  be  obtained  by  any  exporters 
accustomed  to  transact  their  busines-  through  such  channels.  A  more  satis- 
factory method  is  offered  by  house-  acting  as  sole  buyers  who  finance  all  ship- 
ments themselves,  arranging  for  delivery  of  stocks  to  their  clients  directly  from 
the  steamer  at  New  Zealand  ports  of  call.  The  commission  charged  by  agency 
firms  would  amount  to  about  5  per  cent. 

FINANCING 

Depending  largely  on  the  type  of  representation  selected,  exporters  will 
arrange  to  ship  on  sight  drafts  drawn  on  individual  customers  who  have  ordered 
supplies  through  an  agent  or  when  drawing  on  a  letter  of  credit  furnished  by  a 
sole  buyer.  The  latter  course  will  commend  itself  to  any  firms  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  such  contact,  while  the  more  ordinary  method  of  receiving  payment 
for  goods  on  the  receipt  of  shipping  documents  by  buyers  may  be  accepted  as 
quite  satisfactory  under  all  normal  circumstances. 

PRICES 

Recent  quotations  to  clothes  pin  importers  have  ranged  from  80  cents  to 
85  cents  per  box  of  5  gross  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports.  Freight  and  insurance  charges 
increase  these  figures  by  almost  25  cents  per  box,  but  any  firm  interested  in 
the  local  market  is  recommended  to  quote  an  f.o.b.  seaboard  price  of  80  cents 
per  box  or  figures  not  exceeding  $1.05  c.i.f.  main  New  Zealand  ports. 

COMPETITION 

Comparatively  high  local  prices  combined  with  the  delay  in  securing  early 
delivery  of  Canadian  supplies  have  encouraged  several  recent  attempts  to 
develop  a  demand  for  clothes  pins  of  Australian  manufacture.  At  the  present 
time  these  do  not  warrant  serious  apprehension,  but  this  condition  need  not 
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be  expected  to  continue,  the  variety  of  Australian  woods  available  for  such 
purposes  arid  the  close  contact  between  the  Australian  manufacturing  community 
and  the  New  Zealand  market  both  favouring  any  such  attempts. 

Any  Canadian  firms  which  may  be  able  to  supply  clothes  pins  for  the  X<  w 
Zealand  market  on  a  basis  such  as  outlined  above  should  communicate  directly 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  furnishing  samples,  prices, 
discounts  and  the  terms  under  which  any  business  with  local  buyers  or  agents 
would  be  transacted. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IMPORT  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

oats 

The  trade  in  Canadian  oats  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  very  small, 
owing  largely  to  a  shortage  of  supplies.  Stocks  have  been  quite  low  throughout 
this  period. 

Demand,  however,  has  been  slow,  and  there  has  generally  been  sufficient 
available  to  keep  buyers  supplied.  Prices  have  been  irregular;  there  has  been 
no  real  basis  for  comparison  of  values  as  the  grades  available  have  changed 
almost  every  week.  At  the  end  of  June  mixed  Canadians  were  valued  at  33s. 
($8.02)  ex  store,  but  at  the  end  of  July  they  had  dropped  to  30s.  6d.  ($7.41), 
and  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  demand  brought  quotations  down  considerably, 
and  in  common  with  other  grains  lower  levels  have  been  touched. 

The  last  quotation  for  mixed  was  23s.  ($5.59),  quoted  in  September,  during 
which  month  a  few  No.  2  Canadian  Westerns  came  on  the  market.  These  were 
offered  around  31s.  ($7.53),  but  have  since  appreciated  owing  to  scarcity,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  had  risen  to  34s.  ($8.26).  Plate  oats  were  available 
at  one  period,  but  were  cleared  at  28s.  ($6.80),  and  no  further  offers  have  been 
noted.  At  present  the  trade  is  still  slow.  Canadians  are  almost  unobtainable, 
there  being  only  very  few  in  store,  and  demand  remains  poor.  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  oats  are  attracting  a  little  attention,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
seasonal  increase  in  the  trade. 

WHEAT 

Bristol,  October  11,  1928. — The  decline  in  wheat  prices  which  commenced 
in  May  and  June  continued  during  the  past  three  months  without  any  real  check 
until  the  middle  of  September.  During  the  wThole  of  this  period  the  trade  in 
this  port  was  exceedingly  depressed  and  losses  were  incurred  on  practically  every 
purchase. 

Under  these  conditions,  trade  was  naturally  very  restricted,  and  as  far  as 
possible  hand-to-mouth  buying  was  resorted  to  by  the  millers  and  consequently 
stocks  were  only  worked  down  gradually.  The  chief  factor  in  "  bearing  "  the 
market  was  of  course  the  favourable  news  of  the  Canadian  harvest,  and  as  each 
succeeding  week  brought  nearer  the  probability  of  a  bumper  crop  markets  were 
forced  still  lower. 

A  fairly  substantial  rise  earlier  in  the  year  had  induced  considerable 
speculative  buying,  and  this  left  stocks  more  than  sufficient  when  the  decline 
started.  These  supplies  were  being  pressed  on  the  market  right  down  the  fall, 
and  in  some  cases  snowed  losses  of  12s.  ($2.92)  to  15s.  ($3.65)  per  quarter. 

During  July  and  August  merchants  withheld  from  buying,  and  at  one  time 
three  weeks  elapsed  without  any  wheat  being  purchased  for  forward  shipment, 
this  forcing  consumers  to  move  stored  wheat  so  that  at  the  end  of  August  stocks 
had  been  reduced  to  about  a  fortnight's  supply. 
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With  the  market  touching  bottom  about  this  time  trade  made'  considerable 
improvement  and  all-round  buying  became  more  general.  A  rise  of  3s.  (73 
cents)  per  quarter  from  the  lowest  point  took  place  during  the  last  month  of 
the  quarter. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (October  11)  Canadian  3's  were  48s.  6d.  ($11.79) 
spot,  with  c.i.f.  prices  at  45s.  lOd.  ($11.17),  October  shipment.  No.  l's  are 
offering,  and  No.  2's  were  very  scarce,  but  an  advance  was  in  evidence  last 
week  at  47s.  9d.  ($11.61)  c.i.f. 

The  following  graph  of  wheat  prices  from  the  beginning  of  January  to 
October  11  illustrates  the  sensational  fall  which  has  occurred,  particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September.  The  scale'  of  prices 
is  for  No.  3  Northern  Manitoba,  ex  stores: — 
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FLOUR 

During  the  past  three  months  business  in  Canadian  flour  has  been  difficult; 
with  markets  generally  inclined  towards  lower  levels,  buying  has  been  very 
restricted.  At  the  end  of  June  stocks  in  this  port  were  fairly  heavy,  and  with 
c.i.f.  prices  at  37s.  ($8.99)  per  sack  for  export  patents,  importers  in  Bristol  were 
buying  only  small  lines  as  sales  were  poor  and  bakers  taking  little  interest  in 
the  market. 

July  saw  prices  falling  almost  daily;  c.i.f.  offers  were  around  33s.  ($8.02), 
and  the  prices  quoted  by  English  millers  were  falling  sharply.    August  was 
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rather  irregular,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  markets;  to  induce  buying; 
importers  just  purchasing  sufficient  to  cover  sales.  The  lowest  point  m  the  drop 
was  touched  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  cables  were  received  at  31s.  3d. 
($7.59)  c.i.f.,  but  at  this  time  the  English  mills  were  selling  at  32s  6d.  ($7.90 1 
delivered  to  bakers'  lofts,  and  imported  flour  was  quite  out  of  line. 

With  the  stronger  wheat  markets  in  September,  a  sharp  rise  in  Canadian 
flour  took  place.  It  was  so  rapid  that  buyers  on  this  side  were  shut  out,  as. 
English  flour  did  not  move  up  until  some  few  days  after  the  Canadian  cables 
had  risen,  and  buying  from  this  side  was  therefore  very  limited. 

The  past  quarter  has  been  a  very  difficult  period  for  traders  in  imported 
flour  and  sales  have  been  small,  but  at  the  present  time  with  English  prices  at 
35s.  ($8.51)  per  sack  and  Manitobas  cabled  around  32s.  ($7.78)  to  32s.  6d. 
($7.90),  there  is  a  little  better  prospect  of  business,  stocks  having  been  worked 
down  very  low.  Spot  prices  for  Manitobas  generally  ruling  about  Is.  3d.  (30 
cents)  to  Is.  9d.  (42  cents)  over  the  English  mills,  or  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  over  the 
net  c.i.f.  prices. 

FRAUDULENT  IMPORTERS  AND  THEIR  METHODS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Teade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  17,  1928. — The  attention  which  a  group  of  well- 
known  fraudulent  importers  located  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
has  lately  been  devoting  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  the 
successes  with  which  they  have'  been  meeting,  would  appear  to  warrant  this 
office  once  more  directing  attention  to  their  activities. 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  them  are  of  any  consequence;  have  no  established 
place  of  business,  and  usually  operate  from  some  back  yard.  Their  names  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  O'f  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa;  any  exporter  intend- 
ing to  ship  to  an  unknown  firm  in  British  Guiana  should  first  consult  the 
Department.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Government  has  been  promising  by 
means  of  an  ordinance  to  curb  their  activities,  but  so  far  none  has  been  placed 
on  the'  statute  books  under  which  they  could  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

One  of  their  favourite  methods  of  securing  goods  for  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  paying  is  to  write  a  letter  of  the  following  type: — 

Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
Jany.  1928. 

The  Canadian  John  Hones  Manfg.  Co.  Ltd., 
Front  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  Dec.  to  hand,  &  thank  3'ou  much,  also  price  list,  but  dealer  cata- 
logue has  not  reached  me  yet,  which  I  were  waiting  on,  as  your  letter  was  received  here 
since  December  last,  so  what  you  can  do  in  the  meantime  is  to  send  me  a  few  samples  of 
your  cheaper  lines  like  


&  your  Invoice  &  disct.,  &  certificate  of  Origin,  so  as  to  effiable  me  to  know  the  lines,  as  I 
dont  consider  it  advisable  for  you  to  send  a  shipment  before  I  know  the  lines;  send  by 
Parcel  Post  insured  Parcels  addressed,  then  p'leasei  give  this  matter  your  prompt  &  imme- 
diate attention,  hoping  that  a  trade  would  be  done  together,  thanking  you  in  anticipation. — 
Yours  faithfully 


One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  on  reading  the  above  letter,  its  form 
and  the  apparent  illiteracy  of  the  writer  would  put  the  prospective  victim  on 
guard  and  cause  him  to  make  inquiries  from  sources  of  available  information 
as  to  who  the  writer  was  and  his  standing  in  the  community;  but  apparently 
some  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  so  anxious  to  do  business  in  this 
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foreign  market  that  they  have  shipped  their  goods  on  such  enticements  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  they  have  very  soon  found  themselves  out  both 
goods  and  money.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the  above  quoted  letter 
operates  is  as  follows: — 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  point  is  stressed,  perhaps  not  in  this  letter  as 
much  as  in  some  others  which  have  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  office,  that 
the  goods  are  to  be  sent  via  parcel  post  and'  addressed  to  the  writer  insured, 
together  with  the  necessary  Postal  Customs  form  of  certificate  of  origin,  or 
declaration  of  contents.  The  consignor  is  instructed  to  draw  on  the  consignee 
or  addressee  at  sight  through  a  well-known  bank.  The  parcels  duly  arrive  at 
their  destination  and  the  addressee  is  notified  by  the  postal  authorities.  He 
immediately  goes  to  the  post  office,  has  the  good  valued  by  the  Customs  section, 
pays  the  duty  and  takes  delivery,  leaving  the  draft  unhonoured  at  the  bank, 
with  the  result  that  the  consignor  has  lost  both  goods  and  money.  The  postal 
authorities  have  committed  no  breach  of  trust  as  they  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  the  goods  are  not  paid  for,  nor  it  is  any  of  their  business.  They  are 
there  to  deliver  them  to  the  addressee  when  he  has  paid  the  duty  as  they  have 
no  instructions  to  the  contrary. 

To  attempt  any  legal  action  to  recover  goodis  or  money  from  one  of  these 
individuals  would  simply  be  incurring  further  useless  expense.  While  he  might 
be  sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  and  judgment  obtained  against  him,  the 
plaintiff  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  same  individual  has  perhaps  forty 
to  fifty  judgments  against  him  for  similar  offences,  on  which  he  has  been 
ordered  to  pay  from  SI  to  $20  a  month,  and  to  satisfy  these  judgments  he 
has  been  carrying  on  this  fraudulent  importing,  selling  the  goods  thus  obtained 
and  using  the  proceeds  to  satisfy  the  court.  None  of  these  individuals  keep 
any  books  or  letter  files,  and  in  a  court  action  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
details  as  to  their  business.  Some  of  them  are  even  so  bold  as  to  tackle  the 
same  exporter  twice  by  the  following  ruse.  On  receipt  of  the  first  lot  of  goods, 
the  exporter  is  cabled  "  honoured  draft  repeat  order  ",  but  the  draft  has  never 
been  honoured.  This  point  was  brought  out  in  the  recent  prosecution  of  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  fraternity,  when  he  glibly  stated  that  the 
draft  had  not  in  fact  been  accepted  by  him  at  the  time,  but  was  in  his  hands 
for  acceptance,  and  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  honoured  draft "  as  he 
saw  it  in  a  commercial  dictionary,  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  made 
any  misrepresentations  to  the  exporter. 

If  Canadian  exporters  would  take  very  simple  precautions  they  would 
ensure  themselves  against  direct  losses  from  such  traders. 

In  making  a  parcel  post  shipment  to  unknown  persons,  or  to  parties  whose 
credit  standing  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established,  or  who  have  agreed  to 
honour  sight  drafts,  if  the  shipper  will  simply  address  his  parcel  to  the  consignee 
care  of  the  bank  through  which  the  draft  is  to  be  drawn,  then  the  addressee  is 
unable  to  obtain  delivery  of  the  parcel  from  the  postal  authorities  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  an  order  from  the  bank  authorizing  him  to  take  delivery 
of  the  parcel  which  will  only  'be  granted  upon  his  honouring  the  draft  at  the 
bank.    Another  method  is  to  ship  parcel  post  c.o.d. 

In  one  or  two  instances  of  the  nature  cited  above,  some  criticism  has  been 
directed  at  this  office  because  it  was  not  able  to  do  something  to  recover  the 
goods  or  money  at  stake  when  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  put  before  it, 
and  the  shipper  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  fasten  responsibility  on  the  postal 
authorities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  onus  rests  upon  the  shipper,  for  he  must 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  protect  himself. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PICKLED  PORK  PRODUCTS   IN  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  b,  1928. — Imports  of  pickled  pork,  pigs'  heads, 
snouts,  tails  and  feet  form  considerable  items  in  the  trade  of  the  Wesl  In 
including  British  Guiana.    From  the  following  table  the  extent  of  the  trade 
in  the  principal  markets  of  this  territory  may  be  gauged,  while  it  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  United  States  is  the  main  source  of  supply. 

IMPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK,  SALTED  OR  PICKLED 


British  Guiana 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity  Value 

Lbs. 

$ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs.  £ 

1927 

1927 

1926 

United  Kingdom.    .  . 

695,400 

71.221 

373,300 

7.846 

5,200  130 

252,000 

30.655 

1,032,599 

17,749 

607,244  15,180 

British  West  Indies. 

19,800 

2,080 

United  States  

1,581,800 

197.477 

1.937,700 

48,33  i 

471,455  11,786 

2,000 

239 

3,895 

80 

7,279 

174 

2,551,000 

301,672 

3,354,773 

74,180 

Unfortunately,  the  latest  available  statistics  for  the  three  markets  under 
review  are  not  all  compiled  on  the  same  basis,  so  that  some  explanation  of  them 
is  required.  In  so  far  as  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  are  concerned,  salted 
or  pickled  beef  and  pork  are  classified  by  the  Custom's  authorities  under  the 
above  heading,  while  the  figures  referring  to  Barbados  cover  salted  or  pickled 
pork  only.  Referring  to  the  first  two  markets,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  comprise  pickled  beef,  while  those  credited  to  the  British  West 
Indies  are  transhipments  of  various  kinds.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  Canada's 
trade  is  in  pickled  pork,  and  the  balance  beef,  while  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
that  from  the  United  States  is  pork,  the  remainder  being  pickled  beef. 

That  the  United  States  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  these  products  is 
no  doubt  due  to  her  pre-eminent  position  in  the  breeding  of  the  proper  type 
of  hog  necessary  to  produce  the  required  meat — that  is  fat  back  pork — and  also 
because  the  pork  packing  industries  in  that  country  are  established  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  in  Canada.  Again,  supplies  of  the  required  hogs  are  surplus 
to  domestic  requirements,  so  that  her  packers  have  been  in  a  position  to  cater 
to  the  foreign  markets  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  an  important  factor  in  export 
trade.  But.  notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  the  Cana- 
dian packer  finds  himself,  several  firms  after  much  effort  have  made  a  name 
for  their  product  in  the  West  Indies. 

Canadian  packers  in  their  shipments  to  these  markets  obtain  a  tariff  prefer- 
ence. Under  the  General  Tariff  of  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  Barbados,  the 
duty  on  pickled  pork  is  $2  per  200  pounds,  but  by  virtue  of  the  1925  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  the  Canadian  product  is  granted  a  preference 
of  $1.50,  so  that  the  duty  is  only  50  cents  per  200'  pounds.*  The  market  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  small,  and  it  is  also  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  product  in  the  matter  of  cuts,  pickling  and  price,  but  these  are  handi- 
caps that  can  be  overcome.  Complaints  against  the  Canadian  product  have 
had  principally  to  do  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  meat.  Apparently  the 
curing  or  pickling  was  not  suitable  to  tropical  countries,  but  this  difficulty  has 
now  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome. 

In  selling  pickled  meats  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  retail  trade  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country  districts  by  small 


*  In  British  Guiana  there  is  in  addition  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
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shop-keepers,  and  in  the  cities  and  towns,  outside  of  one  or  two  large  retailers, 
there  are  numerous  small  shop-keepers  of  all  nationalities.  None  of  these  are 
equipped  to  carry  a  large  sto'ck  in  trade  of  perishable  goods.  Pickled  meats 
form  a  large  item  in  the  diet  of  the  labourer,  and  he  buys  in  small  quantities. 
Therefore  the  one  or  two  barrels  of  pickled  meats  which  form  the  store-keeper's 
stock-in-trade  must  be  of  such  quality  that  it  will  keep  for  at  least  a  week 
after  being  opened  up  in  the  shop  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  somewhere  close  to  90°  F.  The  products  of  United  States  packing  firms 
appear  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  meat  used  for  pickling  must  not  be  from  singed  hogs.  The  same 
applies  to  the  heads,  snouts,  tails  and  feet.  In  other  words,  scalded  hogs  only 
should  be  used  for  these  markets.  Fat  back  pork  is  the  type  required  for  the 
barrelled  pickled  pork  trade.  The  brine  or  pickling  liquid  must  be  'Such  that 
it  will  preserve  the  meat  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  period  after  open- 
ing up,  and  must  be  strong  and  clear  in  colour.  Some  packers  add  an  extra 
quantity  of  salt  to  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  barrel  which  helps  to  preserve 
the  contents.  The  offals  must  be  well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  prepared  before 
packing.  Heads  are  cut  off  short  behind  the  ears;  split  in  two  from  snout 
to  pole,  but  not  entirely  separated.  Snouts  should  be  cut  short  and  fat,  and 
the  strip  of  skin  covering  the  nose  bridge  removed.  The  nostrils  should  be  cut 
open,  and  as  much  meat  as  possible  should  be  left  inside.  They  should  have 
a  plump  appearance  and  not  appear  just  a  flat  piece  of  skin.  On  opening  up, 
the  meat  should  show  a  healthy  rose  pink  colour.  Tails  must  be  cut  fat — 
that  is,  as  much  meat  as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  bone  left  on  them.  Feet 
should  be  split  lengthwise  and  both  tails  and  feet  should  have  the  same  rose 
pink  colour. 

Barrels  must  contain  200  pounds  meat  net,  and  should  be  bound  with 
galvanized  iron  hoops  in  order  that  they  may  not  rust.  The  wood  should  be 
such  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  colour  or  condition  of  the  meat  or  pickle. 

Canadian  packers  not  already  established  in  these  markets  and  interested 
in  this  trade  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner., Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  a  view  to  placing  sample  shipments  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  their  products  are  suitable  to  the  market. 

MARKET  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TREES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hldd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  November  2,  1928. — The  demand  for  Christmas  trees  in 
New  York  City  amounts  to  about  200  carloads  a  year.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  actual  number  imported  each  year  into  the  New  York  market 
alone,  official  statistics  indicate  that  for  the  year  1926  imports  into  the  United 
•States  amounted  to  2,769,665  trees  valued  at  $332,825,  most  of  which  came 
from  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  trees  are  used  every  Christmas 
in  the  United  States,  and  Canada  is  called  upon  to  furnish  an  increasing  number, 
estimated  last  year  at  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  trees.  Last  year  more 
than  a  million  trees,  or  some  500  carloads,  averaging  2,000  trees  to  the  car,  were 
shipped  to  this  market  from  New  Brunswick  alone. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  usual  shipments  of  evergreen  trees  for 
Christmas  purposes  from  the  New  England  States  have  been  meagre  because  of 
blight — principally  gypsy  moth — which  has  caused  an  embargo  to  be  placed 
on  trees  from  those  states.  During  1924  a  similar  embargo  was  placed  on  the 
importation  of  Christmas  trees  and  greens  from  certain  sections  of  Quebec. 
This  restriction,  however,  has  now  been  removed,  with  the  result  that  importa- 
tions into  the  United  States  are  permitted  from  all  districts  indicated  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  free  from  insect  pests. 
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TERMS  OF  SALE 

Christmas  trees  are  usually  sold  wholesale  by  houses  which  handle  ship- 
ments on  a  commission  basis  only.  Few,  if  any,  dealers  will  buy  outright.  The 
commissions  charged  vary  according  to  locality  and  surrounding  circumstanc< 
but  they  may  be  taken  to  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.  In 
corresponding  with  firms,  and  before  making  any  shipments  or  consignments, 
Canadian  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  have  a  definite  understanding  with 
the  merchant  here  regarding  the  basis  of  commissions,  etc.  Investigations 
should  be  made  also  concerning  the  integrity  and  financial  responsibility  of 
unknown  firms.  This  can  be  done  in  the  usual  way  through  bank  references 
and  commercial  agency  reports. 

According  to  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals  in  1925  (T.D.  41128),  Christmas  trees  imported  into  the  United 
States  are  classified  as  "  non-enumerated  manufactured  articles  and  as  such 
are  subject  to  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  tariff  item  1459. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 

Documents  which  are  necessary,  covering  shipments  to  this  country,  include 
the  shipper's  invoice,  upon  which  should  be  shown  the  usual  details;  a  bill  of 
lading;  and,  for  shipments  valued  at  over  $100,  consular  invoice,  procurable 
from  the  United  States  consul  at  the  point  nearest  shipment. 

United  States  Government  marking  regulations  are  strict  and  require  that 
all  goods  imported  be  plainly  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin.  In  the 
case  of  Christmas  trees,  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Newr  York  has  advised 
that  each  tree  must  be  marked  "  Product  of  Canada  "  or  words  to  that  effect, 
either  by  means  of  a  metal  tag  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  stamped 
by  means  of  a  stencil  or  rubber  stamp  impressed  upon  a  part  of  the  trunk  of 
each  tree  which  has  been  shaven  clean.  The  penalty  for  not  marking  goods  to 
show  the  country  of  origin  is  10  per  cent  extra  duty. 

PRICES  AND  BUYERS 

As  it  is  yet  a  little'  early  in  the  season,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  possible 
prices  for  December  delivery.  Last  year,  however,  retail  prices  for  single  trees 
ranged  from  $1.25  to  $5,  according  to  height  and  symmetry.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  prices  will  be  as  high  this  year,  owing  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
restrictions  against  New  England  trees. 

A  list  of  dealers  in  the  United  States  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
importation  of  Christmas  trees  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (referring  to  file  15025),  or  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 


TRADE   COMMISSIONER'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  .to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 

Kitchener  Nov.  9-12  Otterville,  Ingersoll  Nov.  20 

Stratford  Nov.  13  Woodstock  Nov.  21  and  22 

London  Nov.  14-16  Paris.  Brantford  Nov.  23 

Dresden   . .  N'ov.  1 7  Brantford  Nov.  26-28 

St  Thomas  Nov.  19 

72210—3 
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CELEBES,  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES* 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  guilder  equals  approximately  40  cents  Canadian  currency.] 

Batavia,  September  25,  1928. — Celebes,  one  of  the  large  divisions  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  is  situated  to  the  East  of  Borneo.  In  spite  of  its  plural 
name,  Celebes  is  one  island  It  has  an  area  of  77,855  square  miles  and  is 
the  third  largest  island  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  The  population  in  1920'  was  placed 
at  3,118,337,  of  which  Europeans  numbered  6,068,  and  foreign  orientals  27,160. 

Celebes  is  potentially  a  very  rich  island.  Gold  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  northern  portion  contains  sulphur  and  copper,  with  occasional  valuable 
deposits  of  tin.  Diamonds  exist  in  small  quantities  and  other  precious  stones 
in  greater  abundance.    There  are  also  extensive  coal  fields. 

The  interior  is  still  very  much  of  a  wilderness  and  the  general  development 
of  the  island  away  from  the  coast  towns  is  somewhat  backward.  The  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Celebes  are  not  as  progressive  as  those  of  Java.  They  are, 
however,  steadily  being  taught  more  civilized  ways  of  living.  Along  the  coast 
where  the  native  has  been  brought  under  civilization  progress  has  been  rapid, 
and  the  development  of  the  other  parts  is  being  pushed  with  energy. 

There  are  a  number  of  plantations  growing  rubber,  coffee,  maize  and 
cotton;  the  soil  of  the  Celebes  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  Java, 
while  the  climate  though  tropical  is  moderate.  Planting  on  a  large  scale  has 
almost  without  exception  proved  a  success.  Recently  a  group  of  capitalists 
secured  the  concession  of  one  of  the  large  islands  nearby,  and  planted  the 
entire  area  to  coconut  palms. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural*  estates. 
The  Government  is  willing  to  give  concessions  for  virgin  land  to  any  foreign 
company  and  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  titles. 

Macassar  and  Menado  are  the  two  chief  trading  centres.  Macassar  is 
also  the  capital  and  principal  port  and  is  situated  at  the  southwest  end  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  population  of  approximately  60,000,  of  which  3,000  are  Euro- 
peans and  9,000  Chinese.  Menado  is  at  the  northeast  end  with  a  population 
of  18,000,  of  which  1,200  are  classed  as  Europeans  and  3,500  Chinese. 

government  and  tariff 

The  civil  service  administration  of  the  Island  of  Celebes  is  centred  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  Government.  The  Governor  of  the  Celebes  has  juris- 
diction over  this  island  group  which  from  an  administrative  point  of  view 
consists  of  two  main  divisions:  Menado  in  the  north  with  the  town  of  Menado 
as  capital  and  Celebes  with  dependencies  in  the  south.  The  Governor  is  resident 
in  Macassar. 

The  tariff  in  force  is  the  same  as  that  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.    It  is  principally  a  revenue  tariff. 

ROADS 

In  South  Celebes  there  are  many  excellent  roads,  with  further  construction 
by  the  Government  constantly  taking  place.  The  road  from  Macassar  East  and 
on  to  Menado  is  being  pushed'  forward  and  when  completed  will  be  an  added 
stimulus  to  automobile  traffic. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  island  many  houses  built  of  bamboo  and  thatched 
with  ferns  were  seen  with  a  motor  car  standing  outside.  Once  a  first  payment 
is  made,  the  average  native  is  inclined  to  start  a  taxi  service,  but  soon  finds 
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that  it  is  bard  to  earn  even  a  bare  existence.'  This  is  not  to  he  wondered  al 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  minimum  fare  is  10  cents  and  the  average  charge 
by  the  hour  varies  from  $1  to  $1.20.  Gasoline  is  expensive  and  all  spare  parts 
have  to  be  imported.  The  majority  of  the  cars,  however,  are  owned  by 
Europeans  and  by  wealthy  Chinese. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  auto  accessories  have  a  -mall  but  grow- 
ing market  on  this  island.  General  Motors,  Ford,  Dodge  Bros.,  Fiat,  Chrysler, 
Hudson  and  Essex  are  all  represented,  and  other  manufacturers  arc  seeking 
agents.  An  agent  for  one  of  the  above  reported  having  sold  30  cars  up  until 
June  30  in  Menado.   There  are  about  1,500  cars  in  Celebes. 


COMMERCIAL 

The  natives  in  common  with  the  Javanese  are  poor  business  men.  The 
Chinese  buy  their  produce  and  practically  control  the  collecting  and  distributing 
trade.  The  European  houses  located  in  Celebes  are  the  importers  and  exporters; 
they  are  usually  branch  establishments  of  firms  located  in  Java.  There  are. 
however,  also  a  nurnber  of  independent  European  firms  of  good  standing.  The 
retail  trade,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  A  tour  of  their  shops  revealed  the  following  Canadian  commodities. 
Three-and-a-half-ounce  sardine  tins  from  New  Brunswick,  salmon  from  British 
Columbia,  children's  joy  cycles  from  a  well-known  factory  near  Toronto,  auto- 
mobile tires,  Ford  cars,  and  a  well-known  brand  of  tennis  shoes.  One  at 
least  of  these  commodities  was  first  introduced  to  the  Middle  East  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

EXPORTS 

The  exports  from  the  two  principal  ports — Macassar  and  Menado — with 
the  exception  of  last  year,  show  a  steady  increase  as  the  following  table  for 
five  years  proves: — 

1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Thousands  of  Guilders 

Macassar   28.222       36,479       39.575       39.771  32.802 

Menado   6,943         6.720         8,528         8.555  10.061 


Total   35,165       43,199       48,103       48,326  42,863 

Values  for  the  chief  exports  for  1927  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  quantities 
in  tons  were  as  follows:  copra,  61,932;  ratan,  21,588;  gum  copal,  12,518;  maize. 
19,124;  coffee,  2,058;  kapok,  1,009;  seeds,  1,071;  ebony,  4,450. 

Copra  is  by  far  the  largest  commodity  exported' — in  fact,  it  constitutes  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Celebes.  During  1927  exports  of  this  commodity 
fell  to  the  lowest  figure  since  1923. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  into  Celebes  through  the  two  principal  ports  for  the 
last  five  years  were  as  follows: — 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Thousands  of  Gui 

lders 

21,940 

27,770 

25,292 

23.815 

  5.718 

5,319 

7,739 

8,383 

8.085 

Total  

  24.276 

27,259 

35,509 

33,675 

31,900 

The  chief  commodities  imported  through  these  ports  during  1927  were:  — 

1,000  1,000 
Guilders  Guilders- 
Piece  goods  all  kinds   7,580  Foodstuffs   334 

Yarns   2,104  Canned  butter   235 

Gunny  bags   692  Biscuits  %   200 

Kerosene   187  Tobacco  .  .    437 
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1,000 
Guilders 


Sewing  machines   177 

Automobiles  all  kinds   333 

Liquors   150 

Condensed  milk   145 

Sterilized  milk   79 

Cigarettes   110 

Cement  in  barrels   109 

Wines   100 

Lamps   73 

Automobile  accessories   52 

Chemicals   51 

Cutlery   57 


1,000 
Guilders 


Washing  soap   492 

Toilet  soap   101 

Wheat  flour   433 

Clothing   385 

Haberdashery   337 

Beer   376  • 

Hardware   300 

Matches   207 

Mineral  waters  .' .  53 

Automobile  tires  all  kinds   55 

Tools  machinery   71 

Canned  fruits   51 


An  analysis  of  the  imports  shows  the  foodstuffs  lines  (including  flour)  as 
coming  from  Australia,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia  supplies 
most  of  the  flour,  a  cheap  line  of  biscuits,  and  jams.  Holland  supplies  a  low- 
priced  line  of  biscuits,  chiefly  the  brands  known  the  world  over  as  Gem  and 
Marie.  The  Dutch  jams  are  also  very  low  in  price.  Great  Britain  has  what 
there'  is  of  the  higher  class  trade  in  biscuits,  jams,  pickles,  and  sauces.  The 
canned  fruits  are  Californian.  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete  in  a  medium- 
priced  jam  if  shipment  were  made  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Biscuits  would  in 
all  probability  have  to  be  shipped  from  Canada  via  New  York,  thus  adding  to 
the  freight  and  making  the  price  non-competitive.  Canada's  present  imports 
in  this  group  consist  entirely  of  canned  salmon  and  sardines. 

Canned  butter  and  condensed  milk  are  imported  from  Australia  and  Swit- 
zerland respectively,  with  little  opposition  from  any  other  country. 

Machinery,  tools,  and  hardware  generally  are  imported  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Germany  supplies  a  large  percentage  of 
the  small  miscellaneous  hardware  articles  such  as  lamps,  nails,  nuts,  bolts,  and 
native  agricultural  tools.  Great  Britain  supplies  a  few  quality  lines,  while  the' 
steam  road  rollers  are  all  of  English  make.  The  United  States  gets  a  good  share 
of  many  quality  automobile  tools. 

Automobile  accessories  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Canada  has 
an  opportunity  of  securing  part  of  the  trade.  Brake  lining  and  automobile  bat- 
teries made  in  Canada  have  already  been  proved  competitive,  and  accessory 
manufacturers  of  other  lines  would  be  well  advised  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia. 

Piece  goods  form  the  principal  imports  of  Macassar  and  are  chiefly  from 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Holland.  Japanese  competition  during  1928 
has  not  been  quite  so  severe  due  to  the  Chinese  boycott,  which  is  very  effective 
in  Macassar.  Clothing  and  haberdashery  are  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Japan. 

Tobacco  is  imported  chiefly  from  Java;  liquors  come  from  Great  Britain 
and  Holland;  and  beer  from  Germany.  Matches  are  divided  between  Europe 
and  Japan,  with  the  latter  country  getting  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

AGENCIES 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  cover  such  a  wide  territory  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  be  cautious  in  granting  an  exclusive  agency.  Several  importers 
complain  that  agencies  are  given  to  Java  firms  who  are  not  established  in 
Celebes.  If  a  distributor  in  Java  is  not  represented  in  Celebes,  the  line  is  bound 
to  be  neglected  for  this  part  of  the  territory,  as  the  market  does  not  warrant 
an  agent  making  a  special  trip  for  one  or  two  products.  If  goods  are'  sold  at 
second-hand  through  Macassar  firms,  the  increased  cost  will  usually  be  sufficient 
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to  curtail  sales.    Local  importers  stressed  the  fact  thai   they  w&ee  open  to 
accept  agencies  for  Celebes  and  that  shipping  facilities  to  Macassar  were 
that  goods  could  be  shipped  to  Celebes  without  transhipment  at  Java  ports. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Macassar,  while  little  known  to  the  Western  world,  has  good  steamship 
connections  and  is  served  by  several  large  companies.  The  most  import;  ' 
undoubtedly  the  Koninklijke  Pagetvaart  Maatschappij,  known  as  the  K.P.M. 
This  line  maintains  a  direct  weekly  passenger  and  cargo  service  from  Soerabaya, 
the  voyage  occupying  thirty-eight  hours.  In  addition  to  this  direct  service,  the 
Australian  steamers  of  this  line  make  Macassar  a  regular  port  of  call  both 
going  to  and  coming  from  Australia.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  and 
Nederlandsche  Stoomvaart  Mattschappii  "  Oceaan  "  provide  a  regular  direct 
service  between  Europe  and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The  last-named  company 
also  operates  between  the  East  Coast  of  North  America  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  in  co-operation  with  other  steamship  companies  under  the  name  of 
the  Java  New  York  Line,  and  between  United  States  Pacific  ports  under  the 
name  of  the  Java  Pacific  Line.  The  Kerr  Line  of  steamships  call  at  Macassar 
at  regular  intervals  to  load  and  discharge  freight. 

Canadian  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  the  choice  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  with  transhipment  at  Hong  Kong,  or  transhipment  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Kerr  Line  direct  to  Macassar  in  twenty-eight  days.  Manufacturers 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  can  ship  out  of  New  York  via  Suez  by  vessels  of  the  Java 
New  York  Line  direct  without  transhipment.  An  alternative  is  to  ship  from 
Montreal  for  transhipment  at  Amsterdam  and  then  by  one  of  the  lines  operating 
in  the  Batavia  freight  conference  to  Macassar.  This  latter  route,  all  things 
considered,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  quicker,  and  effect  a  saving  in  freight 
on  l.c.l.  shipments  from  Canadian  factory  to  New  York. 

It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  market  of  Celebes  is  small  but- 
growing;  one  shipping  company,  in  proof  of  this,  stated  that  though  their  ships 
were  advertised  to  stop  at  Macassar  only  if  sufficient  cargo  warranted  it,  yet 
for  two  years  they  had  not  failed  to  call  at  this  port  and  their  cargo  was  steadily 
increasing. 

Canada  may  never  be  able  to  do  a  big  business  with  Celebes,  but  there  ia 
certainly  room  for  expansion  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  canned  fish,  jams, 
automobile  accessories,  and  rubber  manufactures. 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  AND  PARTS  FOR  THE  DUTCH 

EAST  INDIES 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  in  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java,  for  automobile  accessories  and  fittings, 
and  in  this  connection  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  have  been  requested  and  such 
prices  should  include  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  for  agency  commission. 

Some  of  the  lines  for  which  there  has  been  a  demand  are:  automobile 
fenders,  hood  cloth,  artificial  grained  leather,  seat  covering,  vacuum  windshield 
cleaners,  aluminum  step  edging,  and  matting.  As  regards  the  aluminium  step 
edging,  there  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa 
details  regarding  the  dimensions,  etc. 

These  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
automobile  accessories.  Any  further  available  information  will  be  sent  to  inter- 
ested firms  on  application  (quote  file  No.  28559) . 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  August  29,  1928. — Protection  in  Netherlands  India  under  patent 
laws  and  registration  of  trade  marks  is  complicated,  and  bound  up  in  many  ways 
with  regulations  existing  in  or  controlled  from  Holland.  It  is  possible  from  here 
only  to  give  a  general  summary  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

PATENTS 

The  local  authorities  have  jurisdiction  only  in  so  far  as  deciding  whether 
an  application  is  made  up  in  conformity  with  the  law,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary 
to  sending  the  documents  to  Holland,  and  in  order  to  obtain  precedence  for  local 
applicants  by  admitting  as  official  the  date  of  filing  here  instead  of  the  date  of 
registration  at  The  Hague. 

The  patent  is  thus  granted  solely  by  the  Board  of  Patents  (Octrooi  Raad) 
at  The  Hague,  to  whom  inquiries  from  Canada  should  be  addressed  direct,  either 
for  a  new  patent  or  for  the  protection  of  an  article  already  patented  in  other 
countries. 

The  application  itself  must  give  the  name  and  surname  (in  full)  of  the 
prospective  patentee  and  must  state  briefly  the  nature  of  the  invention  without 
reference  to  a  more  elaborate  description  which  forms  a  separate  document. 

Guilder  (Fl.)  =approx.  40  cents  Canadian. 

This  last  (description)  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  and  the  local  authorities 
have  indicated  the  requirements  (in  translation)  as  follows: — 

The  paper  on  which  such  description  is  made  must  be  white  strong  paper  of  about  33 
centimetres  (13  inches)  height  by  about  21  centimetres  (8£  inches)  wide.  The  written  pages 
must  have,  to  the  left  a  blank  margin  of  at  least  3  centimetres  (1*  inch)  width,  whereas  the 
interlinear  spacing  must  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  alterations,  if  any.  The 
description  must  be  numbered  by  groups  of  five  lines.  The  pages  must  be  written  on  one 
side  only  and  must  be  numbered  consecutively.  The  three  copies  of  the  description  must 
be  typewritten  in  black  ink,  whereas  no  pictures  or  sketches  shall  appear  therein.  The 
description  must  be  headed  by  the  title,  which  must  agree,  verbatim  to  the  title  given  in 
the  application  and  in  the  power  of  attorney.  Furthermore,  the  description  must  indi^te 
what  use  the  invention  has  in  view  in  any  field  of  industry.  At  thei  end  of  the  description 
an  accurate  and  separate  indication  should  be  given  of  the  particular  subject  matter  for 
which  the  exclusive  rights  are  desired.  This  conclusion  must  be  brief  and  to  the*  point  to 
enable  an  expert  to  visualize  the  invention  therefrom,  and  to  judge  it  on  the  basis  of  its 
description. 

The  application  itself  must  be  supplemented  by  a  power  of  attorney  in 
favour  of  a  patent  attorney  (or  lawyer  practising  in  Holland),  who  is  authorized 
on  an  "  approved  list  "  to  represent  parties  in  the  matter  of  patent  rights.  Either 
this  office  or  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  such  list  on  application. 

FEES 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  draft  for  the  equivalent  of  75 
guilders  (75  fl.),  plus  a  nominal  10  fl.  to  cover  bank  charges  and/or  incidental 
expenses.  This  last  item  is  subject  to  adjustment  with  refund  of  any  surplus 
after  registration. 

When  the  patent  is  finally  granted,  further  fees  become  payable  over  the 
term  of  fifteen  years  attaching  to  the  rights.  These  fees  total  1,500  fl.  (approxi- 
mately $600  gold),  and  failure  to  pay  involves  a  heavy  penalty. 

A  study  of  the  general  regulations  governing  patents  reveals  an  intention 
to  provide  protection  without  unduly  limiting  the  patentee  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  granted  him  under  the  approved  application.  In  literal  translation,  "  the 
Act  purposes  the  determination  of  the  title  of  any  one  who,  in  the  field  of  material 
production,  contributes  to  the  services  of  the  community,  and  endeavours  to 
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insure  for  such  contribution  an  adequate  reward  ".  Restriction  on  granting 
patents  would  thus  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  in  Canada. 

TRADE  MARKS 

Of  perhaps  more  practical  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  the  regula- 
tions governing  trade  mark  registration.  Here  the  local  authorities  have  wider 
jurisdiction,  but  the  law  is  incorporated  under  enactment  at  The  Hague  that 
covers  "  Industrial  Property  in  the  Colonies  ". 

Applications  from  persons  not  resident  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
should  be  handled  through  an  attorney  in  Batavia,  who  may  be  the  ordinary 
agent  of  the  company  or  other  competent  individual.  The  local  trade  mark 
office  is  situated  at  Weltevreden. 

Apart  from  convenience,  as  overseas  manufacturers  have  not  access  to  the 
documents  or  stamps  required,  the  appointment  of  attorney  is  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  law  which  requires  the  applicant  "  to  elect  domicile  "  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

In  this  matter  of  appointing  an  agent  to  act  for  them  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  application  is  filed  here  in  their  name, 
and  that  the  party  filing  it  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  attorney  for  the 
registration  only  and  not  as  owner  of  the  mark.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  where  overseas  manufacturers  have  merely  instructed  their  representatives 
to  take  action,  finding  later  (perhaps  on  a  change  of  agency)  that  they  had  no 
rights  whatever  themselves  to  the  use  of  a  mark  which  they  had  evolved  and  on 
the  popularity  of  which  they  depended  for  volume  sales.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily infer  any  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  agents,  but  considerable  con- 
fusion may  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  line  of  least  resistance  on  the' 
part  of  the  manufacturer  in  not  covering  himself  by  sending  a  power  of  attorney, 
and  of  the  local  firm  in  failing  to  explain  the  position. 

The  documents  required  include  a  statement  under  seal  in  duplicate  con- 
taining the  name  and  residence  of  the  applicant,  and  a  specification  of  the  kind 
of  wares  for  which  the  relative  trade  mark  shall  be  used.  A  picture  of  the  mark 
must  be  affixed  to  the  application  and  a  cliche  of  the  picture  is  required.  This 
last  should  be  at  least  1.5  cm.,  and  at  the  most  10  cm.  in  length,  and  the  height 
should  be  2.4  centimetres.  Three  clean  copies  of  the  picture  must  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Canadian  manufacturers  must  remember  these  requirements  in  submitting 
data  to  their  attorneys. 

In  essence  the  law  gives  protection,  ipso  jacto,  to  the  first  user  of  the  mark, 
and  prior  registration  is  regarded  as  one  proof  of  such  use. 

The  effect  of  this  is  twofold.  The  manufacturer  who  has  actually  been 
selling  his  brand  in  the  market  has  a  right  of  protest  if  anybody  else  attempts 
to  register  it;  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  with  a  brand  protected  over- 
seas but  not  established  in  this  market  may  find  himself  unable  to  sell  here 
because  some  other  person  has  registered  the  mark,  although  no  sales  may  have 
been  effected  or  "  practical  "  use  made  of  the  registration. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provision  might  also  keep  out  well-known  brands 
of  other  countries  while  allowing  the  continued  use  of  the  same  mark  for  an 
inferior  article  already  on  sale  in  the  country. 

The  registration  is  effective  for  twenty  years  whether  use  in  the  real  sense 
is  made  of  it  or  not,  and  it  is  subject  to  indefinite  renewal.  Fees  for  registration 
amount  to  30  fl.  (plus  stamp  duties  1.50  fl.),  and  for  each  renewal  the  cost  is 
the  same  as  the  original  registration. 

Transfer  of  rights  is  allowed  under  the  Act,  which  also  provides  for  search 
on  payment  of  fees  before  registration.  This  search  may  disclose  the  existence 
of  a  similar  mark  which  would  prevent  acceptance  of  the  final  application,  and 
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is  advisable  in  the  case  of  any  manufacturer  contemplating  protection  of  his 
mark.  The  search  can  be  arranged  without  charge  through  this  office,  and  the 
fee  payable  to  the  local  authorities  for  it  is  only  three  guilders. 

A  point  to  note,  however,  is  that  this  search  would  not  disclose  officially 
the  existence  of  any  mark  not  actually  registered,  although  use  alone  with  its 
right  of  protest  may  be  a  bar  to  the  registration  contemplated. 

A  mark  is  not  registered  for  a  group  of  commodities  as  is  often  done  in 
other  countries.  It  may  be  registered  for  one  article  or  for  every  article  in 
existence,  and  the  cost  is  just  the  same. 

Quite  recently  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  soft  drinks  in  the  United 
States  effected  registration  of  his  trade  name  for  beverages  of  a  kind  described; 
almost  immediately  afterwards  a  local  Chinese  provision  house  registered  the 
same  name  exactly  in  pronunciation  with  a  change  in  two  letters  and  the  omis- 
sion of  a  hyphen  for  over  a  thousand  articles,  omitting  of  course  the  tonic  drink 
referred  to.  Under  C  alone  the  total  was  fifty-two,  and  the  articles  included 
cocoa,  calcium  carbide,  cambric,  candles,  and  capsules.  The  registration  was 
allowed. 

The  operation  of  such  a  system  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  lot  of  confusion, 
and  the  matter  of  amendments  is  constantly  being  raised  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  others,  who  do  not  consider  the  protection  adequate  or  sufficiently 
explicit,  particularly  in  regard  to  protection  against  imitation  of  wrapper  and 
general  appearance. 

However,  there  is  protection  available  along  the  lines  indicated,  and  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  branded  articles  are  advised  to  take  any  precautions  thus 
possible  to  protect  their  marks  for  the  future  in  this  market. 

COMMERCIAL   AVIATION   IN  JAVA 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  25,  1928. — The  arrival  here  to-day  of  the  first  air  mail 
from  Holland  marks  a  distinctly  new  phase  of  aviation  in  the  East,  and  of 
commercial  development  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  machine  that  is  due  to-day,  and  whose  arrival  is  momentarily  expected 
as  this  report  is  being  written,  is  the  first  of  four  which  are  intended  for  air 
service  in  Java.  A  second  plane  is  on  the  way  now,  and  two  others  will  leave 
Holland  on  September  27  and  October  4  respectively.  The  route  chosen  for 
them  all  is  via  Bagdad  and  Karachi,  overland  for  almost  the  entire  journey, 
and  this  first  trip  has  been  made  in  exactly  the  scheduled  time  of  thirteen  days 
from  Amsterdam. 

The  four  planes  are  not  intended  to  inaugurate  a  regular  mail  service  from 
Europe,  although  mails  are  being  carried.  The  machines  will  be  used  here  as 
from  November  1,  linking  all  the  main  centres  of  Java  with  a  passenger  and 
mail  service  which  should  revolutionize  local  transportation  and  communication. 
It  is  expected  that  the  service  will  be  extended  to  Singapore  early  in  the 
new  year. 

The  machines  have  accommodation  for  eight  passengers  and  about  a  ton 
of  cargo.  A  feature  of  the  innovation  is  the  comparatively  low  scale  of  charges 
for  carriage  of  passengers,  as  it  is  announced  that  the  fare  from  Batavia  to 
Soerabaya  will  be  only  a  few  guilders  in  excess  of  the  steamship  rate.  Inci- 
dentally, the  saving  of  time  on  this  GOO-mile  trip  alone  as  compared  with 
travelling  by  steamer  will  be  over  thirty  hours. 

The  enterprise  is  backed  by  a  powerful  company,  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  five  million  guilders  ($2,000,000)  and  enjoys  a  substantial  subsidy 
from  the  Government;  it  is  understood  that  the  shareholders  include  some  of 
the  biggest  industrial  organizations  operating  in  Netherlands  India. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  SWISS  GOVERNMENT  WHEAT  MONOPOLY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  October  25,  1928. — Owing  to  the  peculiar  circttmstancea  in 
which  Switzerland  found  herself  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  her  phical 
position,  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  1915  found  it  nec<  o  pro- 

hibit private  trading  in  wheat  and  to  assume  State  control.  When  the  war  was 
over  and  general  economic  conditions  were  beginning  to  assume  a  norma]  aspi  c 
the'  monopoly  no  longer  appeared  desirable  to  a  large  section  of  the  Swiss  people 
and  in  1926  the  question  of  the  maintenance  or  suppression  of  the  State  mono- 
poly for  the  purchase  and  importation  of  foreign  wheat  was  put  to  a  general 
vote  or  referendum.  Though  strongly  opposed  to  each  others'  policies,  the  sup- 
porters and  adversaries  of  the  monopoly  were  at  one  with  regard  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  retaining  certain  State  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  the  domestic 
production  of  wheat,  such  as  the  granting  of  milling  premiums  and  State  pur- 
chases of  home-grown  wheat  at  guaranteed  prices. 

These  principles  were  put  forward  in  the  draft  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment excluding  the  monopoly  put  forward  during  the  referendum  campaign  and 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Council  in  December,  1926,  when  with  the  rejection  of 
the  monopoly  system  the  Swiss  Government  found  itself  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  elaborating  a  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  the  vote. 

Instead  of  repealing  the  monopoly  decree,  however,  the  Federal  Council, 
early  in  1927,  prolonged  the  monopoly  until  the  end  of  June,  1928,  in  order  that 
domestic  producers — who  when  planting  their  crops  in  the  fall  of  1926  did  so 
with  the  conviction  that  their  harvest  would  be  bought  by  the  State — should  in 
no  way  be  the  losers  during  the  necessary  period  of  transition.  When  this 
matter  was  settled,  the  Council  proceeded  to  appoint  a  consultation  committee, 
half  of  the  members  of  which  were  partisans  and  half  opponents  of  the  mono- 
poly, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two  systems. 

This  committee  duly  submitted  a  report  which,  when  amended  by  the 
Council,  is  in  effect  that  the  Government  should  maintain  State  reserve  sup- 
plies of  wheat  averaging  from  70,000  to  100,000  tons  to  be  stored  partly  in  State 
granaries  and  partly  in  millers'  warehouses.  That  the  Confederation  should 
buy  domestically  grown  wheat  at  prices  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  pro- 
ducer, which  means  at  a  figure  considerably  above  the  world  market  price,  and 
that  millers  should  pledge  themselves  to  take  over  from  the  State  such  supplies 
of  domestic  wheat  as  may  be  available  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  importation  of  wheat  should  be  permitted 
to  all  bona  fide  private  dealers,  that  the  payment  of  milling  premiums  be  main- 
tained, and  such  measures  be  taken  by  the  State  as  may  be  required  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  domestic  production  of  cereals.  Moreover,  the  millers 
should  be  protected  from  unfair  foreign  competition  by  means  of  restrictions 
in  respect  of  flour  imports,  the  restrictions  to  be  governed  by  the  price  of  bread. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  concentration  of  flour  mills  near  the  frontiers,  reduced 
freight  rates  should  be  granted  to  mills  situated  further  inland. 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  should  be  met  by  a  levy  or  special  tax  on  the  sale  of  flour. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  however,  this  tax,  while  nominally  borne  by  the 
millers,  must  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  bread  consumer,  and  as  an  alternative 
is  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  money  be  found  by  an  increase  in  the 
statistical  fee  on  Swiss  imports  and  exports,  thus  making  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  responsible  for  the  costs. 
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At  present  this  fee,  which  amounts  to  2  centimes  per  100  kilos  or  per  piece, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  all  articles  passing  over  the  Swiss  frontier,  y'ields 
approximately  2,000,000  francs  per  annum.  The  proposed  increase  is  from  2 
centimes  to  10  centimes,  and  5  centimes  for  such  goods  as  coal  and  metals,  which 
will  yield  an  additional  8,000,000  francs,  a  sum  large  enough  together  with  the 
original  2,000,000  to  finance  the  scheme: 

In  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  and  the  impossibility  of  having 
been  able  to  elaborate  a  non-monopoly  scheme  prior  to  July  1,  1929,  the  Federal 
Council  further  prolonged  the  monopoly  until  July  1,  1928,  with  the  assurance 
that  a  prolongation  beyond  this  period  would  not  be  considered  even  should 
the  proposed  scheme  be  finally  rejected. 

The  foregoing  measures  have  been  well  received  throughout  the'  country 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem  which  has  already  occupied  public  opinion  in  Switzerland  for  several 
years.  The  matter  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  position 
which  the  Dominion  occupies  as  the  leading  supplier  of  foreign  wheat  to  Switzer- 
land.  Before  the  war  this  place  was  held  by  Russia. 

As  an  indication  of  the  origin  of  all  wheat  used,  the  figures  covering  1927 
will  be  of  interest.  During  that  period  the  Federal  Wheat  Board  imported 
417,389  metric  tons  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  approximately  186,000,000  francs,  the 
average  value  per  100  kilograms  amounting  to  32.55  frs.  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  were  Canada  with  218,395  tons,  the  United  States  with 
130,623  tons,  the  Argentine  Republic  with  27,132  tons,  Australia  with  23,822 
tons,  and  different  European  countries  with  combined  totals  of  17,317  tons. 
During  the  same  period  the  Board  bought  53,366  tons  of  home-grown  wheat, 
its  disbursements  on  this  account  amounting  to  21 . 1  million  francs,  the  price 
paid  to  Swiss  growers  of  wheat  averaging  39.39  frs.  per  100  kilograms. 

STATE  AID  FOR  SWISS  AGRICULTURE 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  October  25,  1928. — In  order  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  the 
prevailing  depression  in  Swiss  agriculture  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  resultant- 
immigration  of  young  farmers  to  various  urban  centres,  the  Federal  authorities 
have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  examining  the  question  of  State  aid  for 
those  branches  of  agriculture  which  appear  to  be  the  most  seriously  affected. 
As  a  result  of  this  examination,  a  Federal  decree  granting  provisional  assistance 
to  Swiss  farmers,  cattle-breeders,  and  wine  growers  was  published  on  September 
28.  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  10,000,000  francs  have  been  allotted  as  a  direct 
grant,  while  a  further  8,000,000  francs  will  be  expended  in  the  form  of  agricul- 
tural credits.  The  granting  of  these  credits  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cantons 
who  have  received  the  money  from  the  central  government  and  the  beneficiaries 
will  pay  no  interest.  The  Cantons,  however,  will  pay  a  fixed  interest  of  2  per 
cent  and  are  bound  to  repay  the  principal  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Finance  is  now  examining  the  details  in  con- 
nection with  a  further  grant  of  60,000,000  francs  for  combating  the  crisis  in 
the  agricultural  industry  based  on  a  similar  credit  scheme,  the  project  for  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Assembly  during  the  winter  session. 
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GERMAN  BARLEY  MARKET 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  22,  1928. — The  decree  of  the  German  Government,  which 
came  into  force  on  October  1  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1290, 
dated  October  20)  whereby  barley  originating  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  states  of  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado,  may  only 
be  imported  when  it  is  proved  by  examination,  at  the  cost  of  the  importer,  that 
the  barley  is  not  injurious  for  feeding  purposes,  has  greatly  complicated  the 
fodder  market  here.  The  decree  expires  on  November  15,  but  the  Government 
has  authority  to  extend  or  rescind  the  decree  as  necessity  dictates.  It  is  noted 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  barley. 

The  cost  of  examination,  additional  storage  charges,  and  risk  of  non- 
acceptance  have  greatly  restricted  importation,  and  there  is  much  uneasiness 
amongst  importers  on  account  of  stocks  on  hand  involving  considerable  capital. 
Whether  this  barley  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  such  as  malting  has  not 
so  far  been  determined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  of  barley  into  Germany  for 
the  periods  January  to  August,  1927  and  1928,  together  with  comparative  figures 
for  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States: — 

Jan.  to  Aug.,  Jan.  to  Aug.,       June,  July,  August. 

1927  1928  1928  1928  1928 

•  Quantities  in  100  kilogrammes  =  220  lbs. 

Total   12,194,628       11,919,899       1,410,202       1,666,470  1.675,603 

Canada   2,440,009         1,132,330  134.510  363,703  186,341 

United  States.  .    ..      2,734,776         4,046,057  364,794         441,478  323,838 

LEIPZIG  AUTUMN  FAIR 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  20,  1928. — The  Leipzig  Fair,  established  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  in  pre-war  days  the  most  important  one  of  international  reputa- 
tion held  regularly  in  Europe.  Since  1920  it  has  regained  its  place  as  a  sales 
medium  and  is  again  recognized  as  a  universal  exhibition  of  many  classes  of 
goods. 

The  Fair  is  held  twice  yearly;  the  Spring  Fair  in  March  and  the  Autumn 
Fair,  which  this  year  was  held  from  August  26  to  August  31.  Some  100.000 
business  men,  including  13,000  prospective  buyers  from  abroad,  attended  the 
Autumn  Fair.  Out  of  the  8,000  exhibitors,  some  560  non-German  firms  repre- 
senting eighteen  different  countries,  displayed  their  various  merchandise. 

In  keeping,  however,  with  the  present  unsteady  economic  condition?  in 
Germany,  the  business  derived  from  the  Fair  in  some  lines,  notably  the  textile 
industry  and  its  branches,  was  disappointing.  The  toy  industry,  being  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  Spring  Fair  for  orders,  was  very  quiet.  Trade  in  large  furni- 
ture was  slow,  while  small  and  artistic  pieces  for  Christmas  purposes  sold 
briskly.  The  expectations  of  ceramic  and  porcelain  exhibitors  were  in  some 
lines  even  surpassed.  In  accordance  with  recent  developments  in  talking 
machines,  this  exhibition  was  well  visited,  but  only  a  few  orders  were  received. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  visitors  in  the  halls  where  kitchen  utensils, 
leather  goods,  and  paper  were  exhibited. 

Generally  speaking,  although  business  was  unsatisfactory,  visitors  were  not 
pessimistic  and  the  opinion  was  held  that  the  Spring  Fair  would  show  much 
better  results. 

The  Spring  Fair  of  1929  will  be  held  from  March  3  to  March  9.  All 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Leipzig  Messeamt,  Leipzig,  Markt  4,  or 
from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg. 
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SILVER  FOX   BREEDING  IN  ITALY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  19,  1928. — Silver  fox  breeding  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
several  countries'.  This  industry  is  firmly  established  throughout  Canada  and 
the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe  it  is  developing 
slowly  but  surely.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  industry  is  being  shown, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  central  states  of  Europe.  Some  thirty  associa- 
tions of  fur-bearing  animal  breeders  have  been  formed  whose  representatives 
met  in  May  at  Frankfurt  and  recently  at  Zurich.  A  few  months  ago  an  Italian 
association  of  fur-bearing  animal  breeders  was  formed.  Its  constitution  and 
by-laws  are  about  to  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  National  Economy,  under 
whose  control  it  will  function. 

In  Italy  at  the  present  time  there  are  two  fox  farms,  a  large  one  at 
Courmayeur  and  a  smaller  one  at  Collalbo  (Bolzano).  This  year  on  both  farms 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  health 
of  the  animals  and  the  number  of  young  cubs  born.  The  birth  rate  was  higher 
than  in  any  other  farms  in  Europe.  The  young  cubs  reared  grew  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  quality  of  their  fur  is  said  to  be  particularly  fine. 

The  President  of  the  Italian  Association  of  fur-bearing  animal  breeders  had 
the  opportunity  recently  of  visiting  the  most  important  fox  farms  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  other  European  countries,  and  he  states  that  the  foxes 
reared  in  captivity  at  Courmayeur  are  far  superior  in  regard  to  the  fur  to  all 
foxes  born  on  other  farms  in  Europe.  This  goes  to  prove  that  on  the  Italian 
mountains  very  favourable  climatic  conditions  exist  for  the  breeding  of  silver 
foxes. 

The  Italian  Association  of  fur-bearing  animal  breeders  (Associazione  Itali- 
ana  degli  Allevatori  Animali  da  Pelliccia)  is  still  in  process  of  organization,  but 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  be  particularly  active.  The  association  is  endeavour- 
ing to  push  this  industry  and  to  encourage  suitable  people  to  engage  in  it. 

Developments  of  the  silver  fox  breeding  industry  in  Italy  should  be  care- 
fully watched  by  Canadian  fox  farmers,  as  it  is  estimated  that  for  some  time 
to  come  Italy  will  be  a  market  well  worth  their  attention.  There  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  live  Canadian  silver  foxes  to  be  sold  in  this  market.  In 
any  event,  this  office  will  observe  developments  of  the  Italian  industry  and  will 
keep  Canadian  fox  breeders  informed  through  the  medium  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.  The  address  of  the  Italian  association  is:  Associazione 
Italiana  degli  Allevatori  Animali  da  Pelliccia,  c/o  Istituto  Nazionale  de  Conigli- 
coltura,  Alessandria,  Italy.  It  is  understood  that  the  association  is  looking  into 
the  matter  of  muskrat  and  mink  breeding,  and  is  endeavouring  to  establish 
those  industries  in  Italy. 

CANNED  FISH  IN  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lisbon,  October  1,  1928. — The  extent  of  the  sea  coast  of  Portugal  is  900 
kilometres.  According  to  the  latest  information  furnished  by  the  Portuguese 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  following  statistics  give  some  general  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  interests  involved: — 

(1)  Number  of  fishing  canning  establishments  in  operation,  August,  1927, 
264. 

(2)  Number  of  employees  (1926),  21,540. 

(3)  Number  of  vessels  engaged  (1927),  14,852  (417  mechanically  pro- 
pulsed). 

(4)  Number  of  fishermen  engaged  (1927)  ,  54,590. 
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Fishing  is  engaged  in  throughout  the  year.  The  best  season  is  from  Juno 
to  December,  when  the  fish  are  fattest. 

Fish  exported  are  principally  sardines,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tunny,  still 
smaller  quantities  of  chinchards  and  mackerel. 

SARDINE  CANNING 

For  many  years  sardine  canning  has  been  one  of  the  leading  industrif  a  of 
Portugal.  Domestic  olive  oil  is  used,  the  tinplate  coming  from  South  Wales. 
For  those  interested  in  this  industry,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
specified  canned  sardine  case  of  100  tins  has  been  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  where  it  can  be  consulted,  on  application  (file  No. 
16290).  The  figures  in  question  are  subject  to  market  fluctuations,  but  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  sardine  trade.  The  writer  visited  the  principal 
sardine'  area  at  Setubal.  Catches  of  late  years  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  dearth  of  sardines.  Why  this  dearth  has  occurred  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  may  be  due  to  overfishing  or  to  the  practice  of  French,  and 
Spanish  fishers  in  particular,  of  using  explosives  to  kill  or  stun  the  fish  for  easier 
bulk  netting.  The  use  of  dynamite  may  have  destroyed  the  marine  plant  growth 
around  the  coast  or  merely  frightened  the  fish  away.  Anyhow,  this  has  resulted 
in  some  lean  years  for  the  local  sardine  canning  industry,  but  last  year  the 
sardines  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  old  habitat.  A  close  season  is  being 
discussed,  and  would  probably  be  assistance  in  encouraging  the  sardine  to 
remain. 

Canadian  fish  canners  may  note  with  interest  the  following  remarks  of  the 
British  Commercial  Secretary  in  Lisbon  in  regard  to  this  industry: — 

The  dippings  of  sardines  are  called  "  torticas  and  when  there  is  a  market  for  them, 
are  packed  and  shipped  for  consumption  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  who,  I  understand,  use 
them  for  making  soup.  I  should  add  that  as  a  rule  the  fish  are  packed  "  en  bleu  " ;  that  is, 
the  blue  side  of  the  sardine  is  packed  face  downwards  so  that  when  the  tin  is  opened  this 
side  is  uppermost  and  giveis  the  contents  a  better  appearance.  The  largest  fish  are  packed 
at  the  bottom,  and  When  the  tin  is  opened  appear  on  top ;  the  bottom  of  the  tin  is  put  on 
last. 

TUNNY  FISHING 

Secondary  to  the  sardine  industry  is  tunny  fishing.  The  remaining  fisheries 
are  of  minor  importance.  In  1927  the  catch  of  tunny  was  fair.  Italy  is  the 
principal  purchaser.  A  check  on  the  Portuguese  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries 
can  be  kept  by  watching  the  imports  of  South  Wales  tinplate.  Some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  canned  fish  industry  in  Portugal  can  be  obtained  by 
studying  the  following  list  of  exports: — 


Year 

Sardines 

Tutiny 

Kilos 

Kilos 

1912  

1.700,000 

1913  

  24,600,000 

2,000,000 

1920   

  34,600,000 

1.200,000 

1921  

1.500,000 

1922   

  38,000.000 

1,000.000 

1923   

  53,600,000 

1,100.000 

1924   

  44.400,000 

900,000 

1925   

  34.000.000 

400.000 

1926   

1,000.000 

  11,500,000 

351,000 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  CANNED  SALMON 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  above  kinds  of  canned  fish  are  produced 
locally,  Canadian  canned  solmon  was  observed  in  some  of  the  stores  of  Lisbon. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  cases  imported  were  coming  in  via  England 
through  well-known  British  firms.  These  firms  have  agents  in  Portugal  who 
are  handling  canned  salmon,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  canned  foodstuffs 
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issued  by  them.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  Canadian  canned  salmon  coming 
in  direct  from  Vancouver.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  Canadian  shipments  having  to  pay  the  higher  duty  until  October  1 
of  this  year,  it  was  impossible  for  exporters  to  compete  with  canned  salmon 
shipped  from  England. 

Exporters  should  note  that  the  situation  is  now  changed  for  the  better  in 
this  regard  since  the  new  Commercial  Agreement  between  Portugal  and  Canada 
came  into  effect  on  October  1.  Since  Canadian  canned  salmon  has  been  sold 
here  indirectly,  there  is  no  reason  (subject  to  the  usual  trade  conditions  of 
competitive  price  and  quality)  why  some  direct  shipments  could  not  be  tried 
out.  In  this  connection,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  will  aid  as  far  as 
possible  any  interested  shippers.  One  agent  will  be  required  for  Lisbon  and 
South  Portugal,  and  a  second  for  Oporto  and  North  Portugal.  Reliable  agents 
are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  at  the  moment  the  Milan  office  is  in  touch  with  a 
few.  One  reliable  and  interested  party  stated  to  the  writer  that  nothing  can 
be  done  without  samples.  Canadian  salmon  (pink)  handled  by  an  English  firm 
is  being  sold  in  the  Oporto  market  in  1 -pound  tins.  It  is  sold  to  the  retailer  at 
6$50  escudos  per  tin.  Another  firm  stated  in  Lisbon  that  "  the  usual  tins  are 
sold  at  7$00  escudos  [36  cents]  per  tin  retail.  They  have  been  sold  cheaper, 
but  only  for  a  short  time."  It  may  be  that  the  smaller  Portuguese  market  may 
not  offer  so  fertile  a  field  as  the  Italian  for  canned  chum  salmon,  but  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  possible  to  do  something  if  exporters  become  actively  interested. 
There  are  usually  objections  to  sending  a  sample  case,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  do  this  in  trying  out  the  Portuguese  market,  besides  the 
usual  booklets  of  labels.  Salmon  is  a  fairly  new  commodity  for  this  market. 
Goods  from  England  have  here  an  established  reputation,  while  goods  from 
Canada  are  not  yet  known  among  the  grocery  stores.  The  opening  of  a  tin 
enables  the  agent  to  inspire  confidence.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Canadian-shipped  canned  salmon  to-day  gets  in  through  the  Customs  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  as  that  from  England. 


CEMENT  INDUSTRY  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  possesses  an  important  cement  industry  which,  besides  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  country,  exports  about  half  its  annual  production  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  in  Dalmatia  that  the  industry  is  largely  centred.  In 
this  area  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  cement  marl,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Belgrade  Economic  Review  that  so  extensive  are  the  deposits  that  at  their 
present  rate  of  working — 600,000  tons  per  annum — the  Dalmatian  cement  indus- 
try can  use  this  marl  for  another  2,500  years.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
marl  are  exported  to  other  countries,  especially  Italy,  the  total  for  last  year 
being  311,309,000  kilos.  The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  Dalmatia  in 
1927  amounted  to  4,605,000  metric  cwt.  Besides  this,  there  was  an  output  of 
1,920,000  metric  cwt.  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  352,404  metric  cwt.  in  Serbia, 
230,000  metric  cwt.  in  Slovenia,  and  about  20,000  metric  cwt.  in  Bosnia.  The 
output  of  cement  in  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  for  last  year  amounted  to  7,127,404 
metric  cwt.,  the  total  number  of  factories  being  twelve.  Production  by  the  same 
factories  during  1926  was  6,458,310  metric  cwt.  Exports  of  Portland  cement 
from  Yugoslavia  last  year  amounted  to  317,427,000  kilos,  the  principal  markets, 
in  order  of  importance,  being  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece,  India,  Chile,  France,  Tripoli, 
Albania,  Palestine,  and  Spain. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Guatemala 

V.    IMPORTS  SUNDRIES 

The  imports  dealt  with  hereunder  comprise  the  following,  the  value  of 
imports  being  given  for  the  year  1926:  — 


Timber   $  110,528 

Wood  and  iron  goods   1,817,141 

Drugs  and  medicines   477,090 

Glass,  china  and  earthenware..  318,664 

Leather  and  fur   236.927 


Paper  and  stationery        .-.  $  420.811 

Petroleum  products   1,939,646 

Coal   1,967 

Sundries   3.524.427 


Only  a  limited  number  of  the  above1  products  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  but  a  brief  explanation  of  each  item  is  appended. 

Timber. — Timber  has  been  imported  by  the  railway  companies  and  by  the 
fruit  companies  for  construction  work.  Apart  from  these  special  requirements, 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  feet  of  Douglas  fir  and  redwood  are  imported 
annually  for  ceilings,  flooring,  siding,  and  similar  work.  Guatemala  has  exten- 
sive forests,  and  is  capable  of  producing  the  whole  of  its  own  requirements;  the 
native  pine  and  fir  are  of  good  quality,  their  only  defect  being  that  they  are 
difficult  to  dry  properly,  artificial  drying  in  kilns  being  unknown.  Outside 
of  the  two  companies  above  mentioned  (who  do  their  purchasing  in  the 
United  States),  there  is  only  one  timber  importer  in  the  whole  of  Guatemala. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  Canadian  exporters  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  market,  especially  as  prices  of  imported  timber  cannot  compete  with 
those  of  the  native  product. 

Wood  and  Iron  Goods. — This  classification  includes  all  manufactures  of 
wood,  and  manufacture's  of  wood  into  which  iron  or  steel  enter.  Among  such 
may  be  mentioned  wooden  buildings,  furniture,  refrigerators,  travelling  trunks, 
and  pianos.  A  large  part  of  the  imports  consists  of  houses  and  huts  for  the 
use  of  the  staff  employed  on  the  large  banana  estates  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
also  of  office  and  other  furniture  for  use  in  the  capital.  Practically  all  this 
comes  from  the  United  States,  although  domestic  furniture  is  imported  to  a  small 
extent  from  Germany  and  France.  Kitchen  furniture  is  made  to  a  certain  extent 
locally,  at  a  price  with  which  the  foreign  product  cannot  compete.  Refrigerators 
are  in  good  demand,  especially  in  the  cities  where  modern  methods  of  house- 
keeping are  in  vogue.  Wooden  refrigerators,  zinc  or  enamel  lined,  are  most 
popular;  steel  refrigerators  do  not  appear  to  have  been  offered  in  the  market. 
The  largest  sale  is  enjoyed  by  a  small  refrigerator  suitable  for  a  household  of 
three  or  four  people,  and  costing,  laid  down  in  Guatemala,  from  $20  to  $30.  An 
American  make,  costing  $9  at  the  factory,  and  laid  down  in  Guatemala  at  $20, 
is  having  a  substantial  sale.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  Canadian  refriger- 
ator is  also  meeting  with  a  marked  degree  of  success,  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  others. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — As  in  all  Latin-American  countries,  Guatemala  is 
a  large  customer  of  all  kinds  of  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies. All  standard  remedies  are  in  demand,  and  those  for  the  more  common 
minor  complaints,  such  as  cold,  rheumatism,  stomach  troubles,  headaches,  and 
the  milder  forms  of  fever,  command  a  ready  sale.  The  market  is  worth  investi- 
gating only  if  the  exporter  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  necessary  expense  of 
introduction  and  advertising.  On  the  whole,  the  success  of  a  medicine,  with 
the  exception  of  those  preparations  which  are  standard  throughout  the  world. 
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depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  merits  are  placed  before 
the  public,  and  the  extent  of  the  propaganda  adopted  to  ensure  its  continued 
sale. 

Glass,  China,  and  Earthenware. — The  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country  are  imported.  Czechoslovakia  is  an  important  source  of  supply  for 
china,  especially  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  England  and  France  each  supply 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Pressed  glassware  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  blown  glass  from 
Germany.  Belgian  and  English  glassware  is  practically  unknown,  on  account 
of  prices  not  being  competitive,  and  blown  American  glassware  is  not  imported 
for  the  same  reason. 

Wine  glasses  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from 
France,  the  latter  country  exporting  a  higher  quality.  Ordinary  water  glasses 
are  imported  from  the  United  States,  at  a  price  with  which  other  countries  find 
it  difficult  to  compete ;  in  one  case,  a  figure  of  22  cents  a  dozen  f  .o.b.  New  York 
was  quoted  as  an  average,  as  compared  with  50  cents  a  dozen  from  Germany. 

Leather  and  Fur. — Of  the  total  imports  in  1926,  86  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance  from  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  item 
includes  tanned  hides,  patent  leathers,  footwear,  gloves,  and  all  other  goods 
made  of  leather  or  fur.  By  far  the  most  important  item  is  tanned  hides,  which 
comprises  50  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Paper  and  Stationery.. — In  general,  the  imports  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  population.  As  a  rough  guide  to  the 
volume  of  trade,  the  following  items  may  be  mentioned  (values  for  1926) : — 

Newsprint   $27,600  Gilt  and  silver  paper   3,432 

Printing  paper   85,533  Wrapping  paper   $23,951 

Wall  paper   2,439  Toilet  paper   2,924 

Cigarette  paper   36,931  Newspaper,  printed   14,560 

Tissue  paper   3,467  Bags   3,618 

Stamped    paper    for   Government  Envelopese   7,551 


45,254        Stationery   32,852 

There  appears  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint, 
ledger,  bond  and  writing  papers,  and  wrapping  papers.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
small  demand  for  wall  papers,  which  at  present  is  met  principally  by  the  United 
States  and  Belgium.  Canadian  wall  papers  are  said  to  be  popular,  the  designs 
being  suitable  and  the  prices  distinctly  competitive.  It  should  be  noted  that 
wall  paper  cannot  be  sold  in  the  "hot  country" — i.e.,  in  the  districts  near  sea 
level,  as  it  will  not  stand  the  climate;  the  demand  is  entirely  confined  to  cities 
3,000  feet  and  more  above  sea  level.  The  designs  which  meet  with  the  readiest 
sale  are  somewhat  florid.  Another  commodity  for  which  there  is  a  substantial 
demand,  is  over  issues  of  daily  newspapers,  which  are  used  for  packing  in  the 
Chinese  and  Syrian  stores.  Occasionally  these  are  imported  by  the  shipload, 
and  even  at  present  they  are  received  from  Canada  via  New  York.  Packing 
is  in  100-pound  bales,  which  are  protected  from  injury  by  burlap  sacking. 
Present  prices  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $35  per  ton,  c.i.f.,  Barrios  or  San 
Jose. 

Petroleum  Products. — This  item  comprises  crude  and  refined  petroleum, 
gasoline,  paraffin,  and  lubricating  oils.  The  greater  portion  comes  from  Mexico, 
whence  about  $1,200,000  of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  was  exported  during 
1926. 

Coal. — The  items  represent  a  small  consignment  from  England,  and  is  too 
small  to  be  of  importance. 

Sundries. — In  addition  to  the  commodities  mentioned  above,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  imported  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale,  such  as  paints  and 
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varnishes  ($100,000  in  1926),  cement  ($80,000),  malt  ($40,000),  travelling  bag* 
($33,000),  shoe  polish  ($49,000),  rubber  and  canvas  shoes  ($25,000),  brush 
($3,000),  mirrors  ($10,000),  phonographs  ($42,000),  matches  ($160,000),  fire- 
works ($10,000),  fertilizers  ($118,505),  plumbing  supplies  ($12,000),  musical 
instruments  ($19,000),  soaps  ($19,000),  cordage  and  twine  ($18,000 1,  toys 
($41,115),  lanterns  and  lamps  ($31,000),  books  ($22,000),  hops  ($15,000),  tires 
($143,000),  motor  cycles  ($10,000),  umbrellas  ($35,000),  explosives  ($26,000), 
clocks  and  watches  ($18,000),  and  hats  ($48,000). 

Among  these,  paints  and  varnishes  should  offer  an  enlarged  opportunity  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  One  brand  of  paint  from  the  United  States  appears 
to  dominate  the  market.  The  quality  is  reported  to  be  distinctly  inferior,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  only  reason  why  British,  Canadian  and  other  firms  have 
not  made  greater  inroads  into  the  trade  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  reduce 
the  quality  of  their  product  to  the  extent  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
compete.  There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  a  good,  durable  paint,  which  would 
stand  the  severe  strain  of  the  climate,  and  which  at  the  same  time  could  be  sold 
at  a  low  price.  The  necessary  qualities  of  such  a  paint  would  be  that  it  should 
resist  for  a  period  of  years,  both  the  intense  tropical  sun  of  the  dry  season  and 
the  torrential  rains  of  the  wet  season.  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  can  pro- 
duce such  an  article,  a  ready  and  increasing  market  should  await  his  efforts. 
In  Guatemala,  new  paint  is  usually  applied  over  the  old  coating,  instead  of  the 
latter  being  first  removed  as  is  usual  in  other  countries.  The  population  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of  protecting  surfaces  from  the  weather,  and 
the  near  future  is  likely  to  see  extensive  developments  in  both  the  quality  of 
paints  demanded  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

Distemper  paints  have  only  recently  been  introduced,  but  where  used  have 
given  great  satisfaction;  it  has  been  found  difficult,  however,  to  induce  retail 
dealers  to  stock  them,  mainly  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  conservatism  and  a 
fear  of  competition  with  established  products. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  in  conclusion,  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
imported  goods  in  Guatemala  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  foreign  commodities  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  country  develops.  The 
fact  that  a  certain  product  is  not  mentioned  in  the  present  report  does  not 
indicate  that  no  market  exists,  but  merely  that  such  a  product  is  not  at  present 
imported  on  a  substantial  scale.  If  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  year  1922 
onwards  continues  for  the  next  decade,  Guatemala  will  take  an  important  place 
as  a  consumer  for  foreign  foods. 

TRADING  WITH  PORTO  RICO 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Import  Trade 

TREND  OF  IMPORTS 

The  great  preponderance  of  Porto  Rico's  foreign  purchases  are  made  on 
the  mainland,  the  United  States  furnishing  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
requirements.  The  import  tariff,  proximity,  established  business  and  financial 
connections,  and  frequent  quick  steamship  communication,  put  the  United  States 
in  a  very  special  trading  position.  Among  the  chief  imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  cod,  hake,  and  haddock  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland;  hard- 
ware, textiles,  biscuits,  iron  and  steel  products  from  Great  Britain;  cement 
from  Denmark;  fertilizers,  paper,  cheap  jewellery,  toys,  shoes,  and  some  elec- 
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trical  supplies  from  Central  Europe;  olive  oil,  sardines,  and  preserves  from 
Spain;  iron  and  steel  products  and  fertilizers  from  Belgium;  medicinal  and 
toilet  preparations  from  France;  dairy  products  from  Holland  and  Denmark; 
petroleum,  corn,  and  vegetables  from  Venezuela;  mahogany  and  sugar  cane  (for 
grinding)  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  jute  sacks  from  India;  and  tobacco 
(for  cheaper  local  fabrication)  from  Cuba. 

Specialty  Market  Requirements 

FOOD    PRODUCTS    ( GENERAL) 

Food  products  comprise  the  largest  of  the  imports  to  Porto  Rico,  and  are 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Grain,  rice,  and  wheat 
flour  are  the  largest  items,  with  smaller  quantities  of  corn  meal  and  flour.  Rice 
is  the  most  important  single  item;  it  is  a  staple  food  for  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  Far  East  supplies  most  of  this  requirement,  but  the  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  has  switched  a  lost  of  the  business  to  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California. 

There  is  a  big  consumption  of  meat  also  in  Porto  Rico,  especially  pork 
products. 

The  consumption  of  canned  goods  is  of  great  importance,  especially  of 
milk  during  the  early  parts  of  the  year,  when  domestic  milk  is  at  its  lowest 
production  and  purchasing  power  is  high. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  canned  meat,  and  some  canned  fruit  of  the 
varieties  not  obtainable  in  the  island,  i.e.  cherries,  pears,  and  peaches.  Several 
kinds  of  canned  fish  sell  well. 

Beans. — The  market  for  red  kidney  beans,  also  for  pink  and  white  beans, 
is  large.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  speckled  beans  from  Chile  and  Japan.  These 
pay  a  duty  of  lj  cents  per  pound. 

Butter. — Butter  comes  to  the  market  in  cans  and  in  prints  (cartons).  All 
of  the  latter  comes  from  the  United  States,  while  almost  all  of  the  former  are 
the  products  of  Holland  and  are  quoted  c.i.f.  Porto  Rico  at  12  cents  per  pound. 
Carton  butter  comes  down  in  cold  storage  and  is  really  an  excellent  trade. 
Canned  butter  is  chiefly  from  Holland,  the  size  usually  being  400  grammes  (12^  ' 
ounces). 

Sardines. — Most  of  the  high-grade  sardines  come  to  Porto  Rico  from  Cali- 
fornia in  15-ounce  oval  tins  with  red  labels,  packed  in  tomato  sauce.  The 
imports  from  Europe  are  considerable,  but  are  not  high-grade. 

Canned  and  Dried  Milk. — Condensed  milk  (nearly  all  from  the  United 
States)  is  sold  in  cases  of  forty-eight  cans  of  14  ounces,  and  evaporated  milk  in 
forty-eight  cans  of  16  ounces  and  seventy-two  cans  of  6  ounces.  The  annual 
consumption  is  roughly  4^  million  pounds  weight.  There  are  two  brands  of  dried 
milk  which  are  also  fairly  good  sellers,  both  coming  from  the  United  States. 

Corn  Meal. — The  market  calls  for  a  meal  that  is  yellow  in  colour  and  finely 
granulated,  and  which  is  packed  in  98-pound  net  cotton  bags.  The  price  during 
September  was  $2.80  c.i.f.  Porto  Rico. 

Codfish. — Codfish  has  become  quite  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the 
Porto  Ricans,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  comes  from  Canada.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  manifests  of  a  Canadian  National  steamer,  a  direct  shipment 
from  Halifax  to  San  Juan  and  Ponce  this  year  carried  370,610  pounds  of  codfish, 
in  casks,  drums,  butts,  and  tierces. 

Some  good  French  fish  has  recently  been  coming  in  from  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  on  consignment;  and  the  vendors  were  pleased  with  the  prices 
obtained.   These  shipments,  however,  are  unusual.   Some  shipments  of  cod  from 
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Scotland  and  England  have  been  coming  in,  but  they  are  stated  to  be  old  fish. 
The  consumption  of  imported  fish  is  estimated  at  50,000  casks  (of  4  English 
quintals)  per  annum  (cod,  pollock,  and  haddock).  There  is  a  fair  sale  for 
bloaters,  which  come  into  the  market  100  to  the  box  of  18  pounds  net.  They 
command  a  ready  sale  when  they  can  be  offered  wholesale  from  $1  to  $1.10  a 
box. 

Haddock.— Slack  salted  fish  in  medium  or  large  sizes  are  preferred.  They 
are  sold  in  drums  of  128  pounds  and  casks  of  448  pounds;  the  price  in  September 
was  from  $34  to  $35  per  cask,  duty  paid,  or  in  drums  at  $10.50  c.i.f.  Firm-; 
receive  these  fish  on  consignment  as  well  as  on  outright  purchase  terms.  Good 
cold-storage  accommodation  is  available  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan. 

Pollock.— Pollock  are  shipped  like  codfish,  dry  salted.  A  recent  price  from 
the  United  States  c.i.f.  Porto  Rico  was  $35  per  cask  of  448  pounds  net.  Pollock 
also  comes  from  England  in  considerable  quantities;  not  much  from  Canada. 
English  sells  from  $1  to  $2  per  cask  less  than  American. 

Bloaters. — Bloaters  to  suit  the  market  should  come  in  cases  of  18  to  20 
pounds;  contents  should  be  hard  dry. 

Salmon. — There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  canned  salmon;  it  is  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  States.    "  Chums  "  are  the  best  sellers. 

Flour— The  annual  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Porto  Rico  amount  to 
roughly  a  half  a  million  barrels,  and  they  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
the  big  demand  is  for  winter  hard.  Some  Southern  flour  from  Texas  and  Kansas 
also  comes  into  the  market.  Importers  stated  that  much  of  the  flour  imported 
from  Minneapolis  was  made  from  Canadian  wheat.  Prices  of  flour  c.i.f.  San 
Juan  in  September  were:  high  patent,  $7.25;  regular  patent,  $6.40;  second  clear, 
$6.30. 

The  test  for  high  patent  was  stated  to  be  as  follows:  To  200  pounds  of 
flour,  120  pounds  of  water,  2  pounds  of  yeast,  and  4  pounds  of  salt  are  added, 
making  a  total  of  325  pounds;  the  resultant  dough  is  required  to  produce  5,216 
ounces,  which  is  divided  into  pieces  of  21  ounces  each,  and  the  result  being 
248  to  250  loaves  of  1  pound  each  of  bread. 

Flour  comes  into  the  market  in  200-pound  bags. 

Meats. — In  1927  the  United  States  sent  to  Porto  Rico  cured  hams  and 
shoulders  to  the  extent  of  7,000,000  pounds;  fresh  beef  and  veal,  1,000,000 
pounds;  fresh  and  pickled  pork,  10,000,000  pounds;  canned  and  uncanned 
sausages,  1^  million  pounds;  and  canned  beef  and  other  meats,  2,000,000 
pounds. 

Porto  Ricans  like  their  hams  light  smoked,  and  prefer  picnic  and  shoulder 
hams.  These  are  wrapped  in  cotton  cloth  and  are  shipped  in  tierces  of  400 
pounds,  or  crates  of  200  pounds  and  100  pounds.  The  average  weight  is  from 
12  to  15  pound's  per  piece.    The  current  price  was  $19. 

Very  little  bacon  is  consumed  in  the  market.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
pigs'  feet  and  ears  in  dry  salt.  These  are  packed  in  50-pound  cases  of  25  pounds 
each.    Snouts  come  in  50-pound  cases. 

Fat  back  barrel  pork  packed  in  brine  comes  to  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties.   The  average  weight  is  250  pounds. 

Live  Stock. — The  import  market  for  live  stock  can  only  be  said  to  be  fair. 
There  are  few  sheep  in  Porto  Rico  and  many  goats.  The  goat  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  live  and  thrive  on  a  very  small  patch. 

About  200  blood  horses  are  annually  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the 
United  States.    They  are  largely  used  for  stud  and  racing  purposes. 

Poultry  appear  to  be  difficult  to  raise,  and  are  subject  to  many  tropical 
ailments.  About  200,000  dozen  eggs  are  imported  into  Porto  Rico  every  year 
from  the  United  States. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100,000  swine  in  the  island,  and  about 
300,000  cattle,  divided  equally  between  milk  cows,  and  breeding  and  working 
animals. 

Lard. — There  is  quite  a  big  market  in  Porto  Rico  for  lard  and  lard  com- 
pound. In  1927  the  United  States  sent  nearly  18,000,000  pound®  of  this 
product.  Lard  comes  in  cases  containing  two  37-pound  tins,  but  the  ordinary 
packing  is  400-pound  tierces;  the  former  is  more  easily  handled  and  prepared. 
There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  lard  compound  packed  in  50-pound  tubs. 

A  prominent  importer  who  represents  a  large  Canadian  packing  house 
stated  that  he  has  tried  to  interest  the  market  but  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
on  account  of  the  high  tariff  duties.  Refined  pure  lard  costs  14^  cents  c.i.f. 
San  Juan  on  tierce  basis.  Foreign  lard  pays  2  cents  per  pound  duty  if  packed 
in  case  tins. 

Potatoes. — The  demand  for  imported  potatoes  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  large; 
the  United  States  does  an  annual  business  of  half  a  million  pounds.  As  a  rule 
the  market  is  considerably  overstocked.  Three  ships  a  week  come  from  New 
York  to  San  Juan  and  nearly  all  bring  potatoes,  although  there  are  only  some 
twelve  big  buyers  there.  A  potato  broker  stated  that  there  might  be  some 
trade  worked  up  in  Canadian  potatoes  between  seasons;  but  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  price  and  regular  supplies.  The  market  prefers  bags  of  150  pounds  net 
and  180  pounds  net. 

TEXTILES 

Textiles  form  the  second  largest  group  of  imports,  cotton  cloth  comprising 
about  50  per  cent.  Clothing  forms  the  largest  item  and  is  imported  chiefly  in 
the  cheaper  grades.  The  climate  restricts  imports  of  woollens,  and  the  small 
purchasing  power  limits  the  sale  of  silks.  The  wearing  of  gaudy  colours  is  not 
nearly  so  noticeable  as  in  other  West  Indian  islands.  Most  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  importers.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  bleached 
drill,  the  cheaper  laces,  and  most  of  the  thread);  Spain,  silk  stockings  and  shirt- 
ings; while  France  controls  the  market  in  embroidery  cottons.  The  prints, 
ginghams,  denims  and  the  knit  goods  trade  are  all  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  exporters.  There  is  a  growing  trade  in  heavy  woollen  trousers.  Prints 
are  for  the  most  part  standard  25-inch  goods,  64  x  64  construction,  about  7-J 
yards  to  the  pound,  and  selling  locally  at  about  6  cents  a  yard.  The  old 
Spanish  trade  in  splits  and  narrow  widths  is  disappearing;  American  manu- 
facturing standards  are  gaining  in  the  market.  There  is  an  excellent  market 
for  fine  linen,  which  many  hundreds  of  Porto  Ricans  embroider  and  otherwise 
adorn  for  the  export  trade.  The  market  for  "  Palm  Beach  "  and  similar  fabrics 
for  men's  suitings  is  very  large.  The  great  majority  of  the  suits  sold  are, 
however,  ready-made.  In  hosiery  for  the  lower  classes,  fancy  styles  and  11  loud  " 
colours  predominate.  Amongst  the  better  class  trade,  the  demand  is  for  full- 
fashioned  goods.  Pure  silk  hose  are  a  relatively  small  trade,  as  they  deteriorate 
rapidly  in  stock  and  in  service,  largely  on  account  of  the  climate.  Several 
stores  were  observed  specializing  in  well-known  advertised  lines.  Silk  lisle  is 
stated  to  be  the  best  seller  in  the  market.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  lightweight 
knit  underwear,  but  the  big  demand  is  for  cotton  fabric  goods.  Union  suits 
are  not  popular  except  amongst  Americans.  The  dry  goods  stores  in  the  cities 
are  up-to-date,  and  are  well  stocked  and  appointed.  There  is  a  big  sale  of  men's 
straw  hats  retailing  at  $1.50.  They  are  chiefly  made  locally  although  the 
inside  markings,  pandering  to  the  common  buying  frailty  which  prefers  imported 
goods,  would  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  overalls,  but 
as  they  are  now  made  locally  imports  are  diminishing.  There  is  no  market 
for  work  gloves. 
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AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY    AND  IMPLEMENTS 

With  the  exception  of  machinery  for  the  sugar  industry,  imports  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements  only  amount  to  a  little  over  $500,000  per 
annum.  Ordinary  United  States  typos  are  much  in  use,  but  there  ia  a 
trade  in  a  small  hillside  plow  not  manufactured  there.  It  was  stated  that 
good  business  could  be  done  in  a  garden  tractor  or  a  self-propelled  plow  such 
as  the  "Killifer"  and  "  Flaxtrad "  types.  Germany  is  sending  quite  a  f< 
plows  and  harrows 'to  Porto  Rico.  Tractor  and  walking  plows  bot  h  sell  well. 
The  former  are  in  increasing  demand;  that  of  the  latter  are  diminishing.  For 
the  tractors,  Porto  Rico  finds  that  caterpillar  style  is  preferable  to  ordinary 
wheels.  There  is  still  room  for  a  really  good  tractor.  American  tractors  are 
low  in  price,  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  retail  to  the  estates  for  2  to  5  tons,  of  an 
average  of  25  to  50  horsepower.  About  100  tractors  are  imported  annually; 
some  400  are  in  use.  Prior  to  their  introduction,  the  plowing  was  all  done  by 
oxen.  All  tractors  burn  gasoline;  many  over  half  a  ton  are  equipped  with 
crawler  wheels.    Very  few  tractors  are  10  tons  or  over. 

The  soil  is  usually  plowed  from  10  to  16  inches  with  3-disc  or  3-mould- 
board  plows.  Tractors  also  pull  disc  harrows,  ridgers  and  sub-soil  plows.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  island  wheeled  tractors  are  more  in  use. 

There  is  some  demand  for  1-4  share  gang  plows,  also  for  2-6  disc  gang 
plows.  Numerous  kinds  of  walking  plows  are  seen  in  stock  and  show  rooms. 
They  are  generally  one  share  and  from  6  to  15-inch  sizes.  Numerous  culti- 
vators, both  animal  and  traction,  are  seen;  also  disc  and  teeth  harrows  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  sizes.  A  special  type  of  spade  used  for  ditching  is  in 
good  demand;  the  product  of  a  Canadian  factory  is  well  liked.  There  is  a 
very  great  sale  of  machetes.  Recently  English  manufacturers  are  said  to  have 
made  a  50  per  cent  cut  in  the  already  fine  price,  in  order  to  meet  German  com- 
petition. There  is  a  fair  demand  for  ensilage  cutters  for  the  dairying  trade, 
while  spares  of  all  kinds  are  continually  being  sold. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  UGANDA 

The  recently  issued  annual  report  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement)  of  the  Uganda  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  transport  during  the  mar- 
keting of  the  cotton  crop,  and  keen  competition  to  secure  cotton  resulted  in 
ginners  and  other  buyers  maintaining  fleets  of  light  motor  vans.  These  vans 
toured  the  countryside  for  prospective  sellers,  who  were  then  transported, 
together  with  their  cotton,  to  the  buying  point,  either  at  a  nominal  rate  or 
without  charge.  Referring  to  the  position  of  the  ginneries  in  the  protectorate, 
the  report  mentions  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  number  was  far 
in  excess  of  requirements  four  new  ginneries  were  built  during  the  year. 
Uganda  now  has  192  ginneries,  and  more  than  half  of  these,  the  report  states, 
are  a  serious  handicap  to  the  country  and  the  cotton  industry. 

In  respect  of  coffee,  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that  returns  received 
from  European  and  Indian  plantations  show  that  the  areas  under  Coffee 
Arabica  was  approximately  13,561  acres,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  figure.  In  other  parts  of  Uganda  more  attention  was  given  to  Coffee 
Robusta,  and  the  area  under  this  crop  showed  an  increase  from  2,483  acres  in 
1926  to  4,682  acres  in  1927.  The  native  coffee  industry  made  further  progress, 
and  the  demand  for  seedlings  was  greater  than  the  supply.  The  area  under 
rubber  remained  at  approximately  11,828  acres. 
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The  report  adds  that  experimental  work  in  tobacco  planting  was  started  in 
the  Bunyoro  district  in  1927  with  very  promising  results.  It  is  mentioned 
further  that  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  tobacco  by  both  European 
and  native  planters,  and  that  if  progress  is  maintained  on  present  lines  there  is 
every  indication  that  tobacco  cultivation  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  Uganda. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

C.  HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  October  4,  1928. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being  still 
unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  certain 
commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  and  which 
were  last  to  have  gone  into  operation  on  October  1,  1928,  have  been  further 
deferred  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item. 

The  tariff  items  and  commodities  affected  are: — 


Item 

118  (C)    (1)  Plain  linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  similar  surface, 

not  printed  or  inlaid   Jan.  1,  1929 

136  (F)    (2)  Iron  and  steel,  viz:  hoop,  n.e.i   Apr.  1,  1929 

147  Iron  and  steel,  viz:  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned   Apr.  1,  1929 

179   (D)    (3)    (c)   Electric  household  dishwashing  machines   Apr.  1,  1929 

194  (D)  Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles  except 
brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made 
from  wire  \  mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes  in- 
clusive   Apr.  1,  1929 

197  (B)  Cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and  knife  sharpeners  .  .  . .     Apr.  1,  1929 

242  (B)  Glass,  viz:  sheet,  plain,  clear   Apr.  1,  1929 

334  (F)  (1)  Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not  including  dupli- 
cating— in  sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13  inches   Apr.  1,  1929 

397  (A)                  Cartridges,  n.e.i.,  but  not  including  shotgun  cartridges  .  .  . .     Apr.  1,  1929 
424  (B)                  Vessels,  under  500  tons  gross  register,  employed  in  Aus- 
tralian waters   Oct.  1,  1929 


The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follow: — 


Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

British  British 

Item                         Preferential          General  Preferential  General 

118  (C)   (1)                                10%            25%  ad  val.  20%  35%  ad  val. 

136  (F)   (2)                                 Free             10%  ad  val.  £3.10.0  £6  per  ton 

147                                               Free             10%  ad  val.  £3.16.0        £5.15.0  per  ton 

179  (D)   (3)    (c)                         Free            25%  ad  val.  45%  60%  ad  val. 

194  (D)                                        Free             10%  ad  val.  27|%  40%  ad  val. 

197  (B)                                        Free            25%  ad  val.  20%  35%  ad  val. 

242  (B)                                         2s.                     4s.  l£d.  2d. 

(per  100  sq.  ft.)  (per  pound  weight) 

45%  60%  ad  val. 

(or  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty) 

334  (F)  (1)                                  Free            10%  ad  val.  20%  30%  ad  val. 

397  (A)                                       15%  :          25%  ad  val.  15%  30 %  ad  val. 

424  (B)                                      Free                 Free  25%  35%  ad  val. 


Increased  Excise  Tax  on  Spirits  in  Italy 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  October  17,  1928,  that  by  Royal  Decree  Law  published  in  the  Italian 
Official  Gazette  for  September  25  (effective  September  26),  a  translated  copy 
of  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No. 
16842) ,  the  excise  tax  on  spirits  manufactured  in  Italy  is  increased  by  300  lire 
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per  hectolitre,  while  a  corresponding  surtax  is  imposed  on  spirits  imported  into 
Italy.  The  excise  tax  now  stands  at  1,800  lire  per  hectolitre  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  15-56  degrees  Centigrade.  The  same  tax  is  imposed 
on  methyl  alcohol  and  all  other  alcohols1— except  ethyl  alcohol — fit  for  enter- 
ing into  the  preparation  of  beverages. 

The  excise  tax  is  also  increased  by  300  lire  per  hectolitre  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  on  spirits  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  thus  bringing  the 
excise  tax  up  to  515  lire  in  the  case  of  high-quality  spirit,  and  to  475  lire  in 
the  case  of  that  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  grape  pulp  or  wine. 

The  surtax  imposed  on  spirits  on  their  entry  into  Italy  affects  products 
imported  from  abroad  which  contain  alcohol. 


Greek  Duty  Coefficient  on  Flour  Reduced 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  Italy,  has 
cabled  under  date  of  November  3  that  although  the  import  duty  on  flour  in 
Greece  remains  the  same,  the  coefficient  for  the  conversion  of  the  metallic 
drachma  to  the  paper  drachma  has  been,  for  duty  purposes,  reduced  from  14 
to  12. 

Greek  import  duties  are  expressed  in  metallic  drachmai.  When  they  are 
paid  in  paper  drachmai  they  are  subject  to  a  coefficient  or  multiplier  which 
affects  the  amount  of  duty  actually  collected.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  present  duty  in  Greece  on  wheat  flour 
at  10.70  metallic  drachmai  per  100  kilogs.  A  reduction  of  the  coefficient  from 
14  to  12  in  the  case  of  flour  would  mean  that,  although  the  basic  duty  on  flour 
as  expressed  in  metallic  drachmai  remains  unchanged,  the  duty  actually  paid  in 
paper  drachmai  is  reduced  from  149.80  (10.70  by  14)  to  128.40  (10.70  by  12) 
paper  drachmai.  The  metallic  drachma  equals  19.3  cents,  and  the  paper  drachma 
equals  about  1 . 3  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  duties,  there  are  surtaxes  in  Greece  approximating  75  per 
cent  of  the  duties. 

Changes  in  the  Belgian  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  H.  Jones,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  under 
date  October  15,  1928,  that  by  a  royal  decree  dated  July  27,  1928,  effective 
August  16,  1928,  the  Belgian  customs  tariff  has  been  modified  as  follows: 
Pancreas  extracts  having  hypoglycemiant  properties  (insulin),  which  were  for- 
merly dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  subject 
to  certain  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Only  such  preparations  of  insulin  as  are  standardized  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Hygiene  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  without  addi- 
tion or  mixture  presented  either  in  a  powder  form  ready  to  make  an  injectable 
solution,  or  in  a  solution  form  injectable  as  such,  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Pomades,  pills,  suppositories  or  other  pharmaceutical  preparations  containing 
insulin,  are  excluded  from  this  category.  Moreover,  bottles  of  insulin  must  bear 
a  label  giving  the  number  of  units  contained  therein  and  mentioning  the  address 
of  the  manufacturer. 

The  duty  on  hydraulic  turbines  weighing  from  5,000  to  50,000  kilogrammes 
has  been  reduced  from  168  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  to  81 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes  (item  1025b).   The  Belgian  franc  equals  2.78  cents. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA RATIFIED 

Ratifications  of  the  Commercial,  Convention  between  Canada  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, signed  on  March  15,  1928,  were  exchanged  at  Ottawa  on  October  30, 
1928.  The  Convention  is  to  come  into  force  fifteen  days  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  The  Convention,  briefly  stated,  provides  for  exchange  of  complete 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  tariff  matters  between  the  contracting 
parties.    (See  Commercial  Intellgence  Journal  Xo.  1260:  March  24,  1928.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  5 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  5,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
October  29,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile    Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


Parity 
.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.801 
.1930 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


.3650 
.4985 
.3709 
.5678 
4.86f 

1.0000 


.0392 
.0392 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

October  29,    November  o, 
1928  1928 


!  .1412 
.  1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2666 
.0252 
.0390 
.2383 

4.8493 
.0129 
.4010 
.1750 
.0524 
.0176 
.2665 
.0453 
.0061 
.1610 
.2673 
.1924 

1.0000 
.4218 
.1198 
.1215 
.9825 
.4795 

4.0000 
.1920 

1.0200 
.9993 
.4015 
.6425 
.3662 
.4720 
.4537 
.5650 

4.8500 


$  .1412 
.1391 
.0072 
.0296 
.2667 
.0252 
.0390 
.2383 

4.8526 
.0129 
.4012 
.1751 
.0524 
.0176 
.2666 
.0453 
.0061 
.1615 
.2674 
.1925 

1.0009 
.4224 
.1198 
.1211 
.9834 
.4790 

4.0037 
.1921 

1.0209 

1.0000 
.4018 
.6437 
.3662 
.4669 
.4541 
.5655 

4.8500 


1.00J— l.Olf  1.00J— l.Oli 

1.  OOf— l.Olf  1.001— 1. Olf 
.0390  .0390 
.0390  .0390 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  he  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  narm-s  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.)  , 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

887.  Codfish. — An  importer  of  fish  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in  buying  Canadian 
smoked  cod,  boneless  and  non-boneless. 

888.  Sardines. — An  importer  of  canned  fish  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in  buying 
Canadian  sardines. 

889.  Canned  Goods;  Agricultural  Products. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  good 
connections,  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  and 
agricultural  products. 

890.  Potatoes. — A  broker  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  potatoes,  offering  prices  and  stating  commission  payable. 

891.  Apple  Rings. — A  firm  of  produce  importers  in  Glasgow  wish  to  buy  Canadian  apple 
rings. 

892.  Barley. — An  Aberdeen  firm  want  to  import  No.  3  Canadian  Western  barley. 
Samples  and  ci.f.  prices  required. 

893.  Flour. — An  agent  and  buyer  in  Berlin,  Germany,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

894.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  desires  to  sell  Canadian  wheat  flour  in 
Cuba  for  account  of  shippers. 

Miscellaneous 

895.  Strong  Sulphite. — A  firm  of  paper  importers  are  interested  in  obtaining  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires  prices  per  metric  ton  for  strong  sulphite  (basis  90  per  cent  dry) .  Competition 
from  Sweden. 

896.  Dolly  Clothes  Pegs. — A  firm  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  wish  to  import  dolly  clothes 
pegs  to  compete  with  American  source  of  supply. 

897.  Dolly  Clothes  Pegs. — A  commission  agent  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian firm  for  dolly  clothes  pegs  on  a  commission  basis. 

898.  White  Pine  Boards. — A  Colombian  firm  of  furniture  makers  in  Cartagena  desire 
to  buy  white  pine  boards  from  Canadian  exporters. 

899.  Plywood. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  plywood. 

900.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with 
good  connections,  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements. 
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901.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hides  and  skins. 

902.  Furs  and  Skins. — Wholesale  importers  in  Uruguay,  at  present  purchasing  Cana- 
dian skins  in  London  and  Leipzig,  are  anxious  to  buy  direct  from  Canada.  The  skins  are 
required  tanned  and  dyed,  but  prices  for  the  raw  skin  and  for  tanning,  dyeing,  etc.,  should 
be  given  separately. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Nov.  21. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbroke.  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15;   Nubian,  White  Star  Line, 
Nov.  24;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Nov.  17. 
To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  17. 

To  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15;  Letitia,  Nov.  16;  Carmia,  Nov. 

23 —  both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montcalm,  Nov.  23;  Minnedosa,  Nov.  28 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23;  Regina,  Nov.  17;  Laurentic,  Nov. 

24—  both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Nov.  16:  Beaverburn,  Nov.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21;  Auraniia,  Nov.  16;  Auscania,  Nov.  23 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Nov.  16;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  23 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22;  Melita,  Nov.  10;  Montrose, 
Nov.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Nov.  3;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  16;  Feodosia,  Nov.  16;  Hada 
County,  Nov.  23;  Bochum,  Nov.  29 — all  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  17. 

To  Rotterdam. — Augvald,  Nov.  17;  Tananger,  Nov.  24 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucl\,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Adour,  Nov.  16;  Hedrun,  Nov.  26 — both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld  (via  Charlottetown). — Rosiland;  Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  10,  Nov. 
24;  Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  24. 

To  CoRNERBROOK. — New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.,  Nov.  14. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Delson,  Nov.  24;  Atherton,  Nov.  15 — both  North  American 
Lloyd. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dcic.  3;  Lapland,  Dec.  9— both  White  Star  Line;  Metagama, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  7. 

To  Glasgow.— Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  8;  Corinaldo,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  8. 
To  Hamburg— Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7;    Brant  County,  County  Line, 
Dec.  13. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Va'lperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  7. 

To  Liverpool. — M  outdare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjeme  Bjomson,  County  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Nov.  17;  Lady 
Neilson,  Dec.  4 — both  Canadian  National. 


From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — La  Bourdonnais,  County  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  London. — Alaunia,  Dec.  3;  Tuscania,  Dec.  10 — both  Cunard  Line;  Comino,  Nov. 
26;   Valmore,  Dec.  2 — both  Funness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Nov.  26;  Valmore,  Deo.  2 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  25; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  30 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Nov.  21;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld. — Incemore,  Nov. 21 ;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  4;  Nerissa,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  11— both  Red  Cross. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Nov.  16;  Lady  Nel- 
son, Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  National;  Adour,  Nov.  22;  Hedrun,  Dec.  2 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  11;  Cabot  Tower,  Dec.  4 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Russia,  Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Asia,  Dec.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  18. 

To  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao.— Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu.— Margaret,  American  Mail 
Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong— Protesilaus,  Nov.  20;  Talthybius,  Dec. 
11— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney—  Aorangi,  Can-Australasian  Service, Dec.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dun edin.— Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co.. 
Dec.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux— Nevada,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Nov.  24. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Nov.  14;  Nebraska, 
Nov.  28;  Nariva,  Dec.  12— all  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe—  Evanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Gable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,    Melbourne.      Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Maegillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 
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India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box  2003,  ofFu 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands. 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MAIL  LOST  IN  SINKING  OF  LINER  VESTRIS 

Following  the  sinking  of  the  liner  Vestris,  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line, 
bound  for  South  American  ports,  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  are  requested  to  forward  to  these  Commissioners 
duplicates  of  their  letters  covering  the  period  from  the  end  of  October  to 
November  9. 


FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  1,  1928.— The  present  situation  of  the  Japanese  flour  and 
grain  trade  cannot  be  described  as  wholly  satisfactory.  While  milling  is  one  of 
the  industries  to  which  Japanese  interests  are  paying  particular  attention,  and 
in  order  to  assist  it  a  heavy  duty  has  been  levied  on  imported  flour,  with  the 
duty  on  wheat  at  about  half,  and  a  drawback  when  the  product  is  exported  in 
the  form  of  flour,  the  market  has  shown  in  lower  and  unsteady  prices  the  effects 
of  many  adverse  influences.  The  dominant  factor  contributing  towards  the 
falling  market  price  for  flour  has  been  the  over-extension  of  flour  mills,  brought 
about  by  the  abnormal  situation  in  which  Japan  found  herself  during  the  world 
war,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  production  of  flour 
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for  consumption  in  Europe.  In  pre-war  days  the  productive  capacity  of  all 
Japanese  mills  was  about  750  barrels  per  day.  In  1910  this  had  increased  to 
8,700  barrels,  and  in  1914  to  9,060  barrels,  but  with  additions  to  plant  it  reached 
21,600  barrels  in  1921  and  has  continued  to  increase  until  to-day  the  mills  have 
a  capacity  of  47,240  barrels  per  day.  Up  to  June  of  this  year  all  mills  were 
working  on  a  curtailed  output,  some  of  the  larger  using  only  60  per  cent  of  their 
capacity,  while  the  smaller  ones  were  operating  at  85  per  cent.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  due  to  better  selling  methods  and  control  of  output,  prices 
have  been  firmer  and  without  the  fluctuations  witnessed  during  the  early  part 
of  the  period. 

Imported  wheat  continues  to  come  in  in  increasing  quantities.  The  imports 
from  Canada  during  1927  showed  an  increase  of  100,557  barrels  over  1926. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  continue  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  requirements  of  Japan.  This  year  an  increased  importation  is  anticipated 
due  to  the  inferior  grades  of  the  domestic  crops.  The  year  1927  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  domestic  wheat  flour  to  the  extent  of  1,200,000 
49-pound  bags  when  compared  with  the  1926  figures,  during  which  period 
4,605,000  bags  were  sold  in  overseas  markets.  The  whole  situation  is  more 
fully  reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

WHEAT  AND  OTHER  GRAIN  CROPS  IN  JAPAN 

Barley,  naked  .barley  (rye),  and  wheat  constitute  the  staple  crops  raised 
on  upland  farms  in  Japan.  Rye  is  raised  principally  as  a  second  crop,  while 
barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated  as  primary  crops  in  areas  not  so  well  suited 
for  the  growing  of  rice.  These  grains  are  also  grown  in  low-lying  districts  as 
second  crops  following  the  harvesting  of  rice.  The  first  two  are  used  princip- 
ally as  a  foodstuff  in  conjunction  with  rice  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  country 
districts,  while  wheat  is  used  in  varying  forms  largely  as  a  subsidiary  to  rice. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  brewing  of  Japanese  soy,  a  kind 
of  sauce.  Millets  (proso,  foxtail,  and  barnyard  millets)  are  raised  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  where  rice  is  not  cultivated  and  are  used  as  foodstuffs  by  the 
poorer  people  remotely  situated.  Buckwheat  flour  is  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  species  of  macaroni.  Maize  as  grown  in  Japan  proper  (mainly 
in  the  Hokkaido  district)  is  consumed  as  a  food,  taken  between  regular  meals, 
and  the  by-products  are  used  for  cattle  feeding. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
1928  crop  of  barley  is  estimated  at  6,015,197  koku  (1  koku  equals  about  8 
bushels),  rye  at  6,960,647  koku,  and  wheat  at  5,826,706  koku,  making  a  total 
of  18,802,550  koku.  The  barley  crop  shows  a  decline  of  255,083  koku,  or  4.1 
per  cent  from  former  estimates;  rye,  164,443  koku,  or  2.3  per  cent;  and  wheat, 
106,024  koku,  or  1.8  per  cent — a  total  decline  of  525,550  koku,  or  2.7  per  cent. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  the  actual  1927  crop  returns,  barley  and  rye  both 
show  a  decline,  while  the  yield  of  wheat  is  placed  at  253,043  koku,  or  4.5  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  Taking  a  five-year  average,  both  rye  and  wheat 
show  an  increased  production,  that  of  wheat  being  2.7  per  cent,  while  barley 
declined  7.7  per  cent.  The  returns  indicate  that  the  area  planted  to  barley  and 
rye  was  less  in  1928  than  in  1927,  while  that  sown  to  wheat  was  increased  by 
3.3  per  cent. 

IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat  flour  produced  in  domestic  mills  is  protected  against  foreign  imports 
by  a  duty  of  2.90  yen  per  picul  of  133.28  pounds.  The  par  value  of  the  yen 
is  0.4985  cents  gold,  but  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  yen  exchange,  the 
customs  authorities  take  the  previous  two  weeks'  average  quotation  as  sup- 
plied by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  as  a  basis  for  duty  purposes.    On  wheat 
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a  tariff  of  1.50  yen  per  picul  is  levied,  subject  to  a  drawback  when  the  wheat  is 
manufactured  into  flour  for  export.  As  it  takes  approximately  60  pounds  of 
wheat  to  make  a  49-pound  bag  of  flour,  the  rebate  of  75  sen  per  bag  exported 
is  equal  to  the  import  duty  imposed  on  the'  raw  material,  wheat.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  import  duty  on  wheat  plays  a  comparatively  small  part 
in  the  Japanese  wheat  flour  export  trade. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 

The  annual  production  of  about  31,000,000  bushels  of  domestic  wheat  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  flour  mills,  and  the  difference 
between  demand  and  supply  must  be  obtained  from  sources  outside  the  country. 
Usually  flour-milling  companies  use  foreign  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  domestic  wheat  during  the  second  half.  Also,  owing  to  the  high  pro- 
tein content  and  capital  milling  qualities  of  Canadian  hard  wheat,  the  Japanese 
make  it  a  standard  mixing  substance  for  the  softer  wheats  of  Australia  and 
other  countries  from  which  Japan  also  draws  her  supplies. 

Figures  showing  imports  of  foreign  wheat  in  bushels,  with  countries  of 
origin,  for  the  last  three  years  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1928  follow: — 


( January- Jul}-) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

18,680 

*  620,339 

1,516,129 

Kwantung  Province  .  . 

18.840 

72,456 

899,813 

United  States  

6.310,395 

7,239,678 

4,921.696 

3,863.293 

Canada  

3,364,232 

9.283,131 

7,047.951 

7,703.356 

Australia  

7,453,880 

9,487,824 

4,595,563 

2,485,562 

Other  countries  .  . 

5,182 

26,142 

17,746 

27,507 

17,171,209 

26,036,775 

17,275,751 

16,495,660 

The  total  quantity  of  foreign  and  domestic  wheat  available  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  during  1927  was  estimated  at  47,903,000  bushels.  Of  this  quan- 
tity about  15,000,000  bushels  were  used  in  the  production  of  wheat  flour  for  use 
in  Japan.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  imported  wheat  was  used  for  export 
flour,  and  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  crop  was  used  by  the  growers  or  manufac- 
tured by  small  hand-mills  for  the  mash  or  cereal  puddings  which  are  growing 
popular  with  the  country  people.  Figures  relating  to  the  soy  brewing  industry 
indicate  an  annual  consumption  of  about  8,000,000  bushels.  At  the  end  of  1927 
wheat  stocks  on  hand  were  estimated  at  over  3,000,000  bushels. 

The  high  and  low  prices  prevailing  in  Japan  during  1927  for  domestic  and 
foreign  wheat  are  given  below.  Prices  are  in  piculs,  the  equivalent  of  133J 
pounds.  The  figures  for  imported  wheat  are  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  with  duty  and 
landing  charges  excluded: — 

Foreign  Wheat  Japanese  Wheat 

Western  White  No.  2  Improved  No.  3 

High  Low  Average  High  Low  Average 

Y8.15  Y6.35  Y6.98  Y8.50  Y6.80  Y7.69 

There  is  considerable  benefit  derived  by  the  Japanese  in  the  increasing 
purchases  of  wheat  from  Canada.  This  wheat  is  not  meant  entirely  for  use  in 
the  homes  of  Japan,  but  for  manufacture  into  flour  for  re-export  to  China  and 
other  Eastern  countries  that  are  also  becoming  larger  users  of  wheat  products. 
From  this  Oriental  distribution  of  flour  manufactured  with  the  assistance  of 
Canadian  hard  wheat  Japan  draws  considerable  profit.  It  is  considered  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  will  show  a  considerable  increase  this  year,  due' 
to  the  poor  quality  of  the  domestic  crop  as  a  result  of  unfavourable  growing 
weather. 
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USES  OP  FLOUR  IN  JAPAN 

A  comparison  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  flour  in  the  East  over 
a  period  of  time  will  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  are  becoming  larger  users 
of  wheat  products  than  formerly,  and  this  is  especially  so  when  there  happens 
to  be  a  shortage  in  the  rice  crop,  or  the  price  of  rice  is  considered  too  high.  By 
far  the  largest  consumption  of  flour  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  "  soba  "  or  "  noodles  It  is  estimated  that  fully  70 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  flour  consumption  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
this  article,  which  resembles  macaroni  or  vermicelli.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  same  manner  as  rice.  Then  again  during  1927  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  bakeries  was  very  noticeable.  These  are  usually  small  plants  scattered 
throughout  the  cities  and  towns,  and  they  specialize  in  the  making  of  buns  and 
breads  of  various  kinds  which  are  gradually  becoming  more  popular  with  the 
public  as  a  daily  foodstuff.  Rice,  however,  is  much  preferred  to  the  products  of 
flour,  in  whatsoever  form  they  may  be  eaten. 

The  percentage  of  flour  used  for  various  purposes  in  Japan  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows: — 


'"Soba"  ov  "noodles"'  (macaroni)   70  per  cent 

Confectionery  in  various  forms   18 

Bread   8 

Other  purposes  such  as  paste,  starch,  tooth  powder,  etc   4 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  market  for  Canadian  wheat  flour  in  Japan  is  very  irregular,  but  there 
will  always  be  a  certain  importation  of  flour  every  year,  the  quantity  depending 
on  various  factors  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Japan  offers  a  much 
greater  market  for  Canadian  wheat  than  it  does  for  Canadian  flour.  By  import- 
ing Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  wheat  the  Japanese  millers  are  able  to 
blend  these  different  varieties  so  as  to  furnish  a  flour  suitable  for  almost  all  the 
requirements  of  the  various  consumers.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when 
market  conditions  in  Japan  render  it  possible  to  import  from  Canada,  but  for 
the  most  part  Japanese  mills  now  take  care  of  the  local  demand  with  a  compara- 
tively good  product. — in  fact,  just  as  good  as  the  ordinary  market  requires.  The 
demand  for  flour  in  Japan  is  regulated  more  or  less  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  rice  crop.  If  there  is  a  good  crop  and  indications  point  to  a  full  harvest, 
the  importation  of  foreign  flour  is  more  or  less  unnecessary,  unless  it  be  to  bring 
down  the  prices  of  the  domestic  product.  If  Japanese  mills  are  manufacturing 
from  high-priced  wheat,  with  indications  of  an  upward  trend  in  domestic  flour 
prices,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  importers  in  Japan  to  buy  foreign  flour. 
In  other  words,  every  time  the  market  in  Japan  gets  to  the  position  where 
foreign  wheat  flour  may  be  imported  competitively,  flour  will  be  imported.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rice  crop  shows  a  big  decrease,  there  will  follow  a  greater 
demand  for  flour,  as  usually  speculators  consider  this  an  opportune  time  to 
purchase  foreign  flour  with  the  hope  of  making  a  good  profit.  I£  the  flour  can- 
not be  sold  at  a  profit  on  arrival,  the  importer  will  either  store  it  in  warehouses 
until  such  time  as  it  can  be  sold  or  he  will  re-export  it  to  China. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  consistent  demand  for  a  highly  glutinous  flour, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flavouring  extracts.  This  flour  must  not 
only  have  a  highly  glutinous  content,  but  the  dry  gluten  must  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  protein.  These  extracts  are  used  for  flavouring  almost  all  kinds 
of  Japanese  foods  and  command  a  very  extensive  sale.  The  various  manufac- 
turers have  imported  most  of  their  requirements  from  Canada  in  the  past, 
although  this  year  they  have  been  experimenting  with  new  machinery  with  the 
idea  of  using  flour  of  domestic  production. 
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Some  years  ago  flour  made  from  soft  wheat  was  generally  preferred  in  Japan 
for  two  reasons:  because  it  was  cheaper,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  knead. 
This  condition  has  changed,  and  the  Japanese  bakers  have  learned  to  appreciate 
strong  flour  made  from  Canadian  wheat,  and  they  also  know  more  about  the  n-c 
of  hard  wheat  flour  and  how  to  knead  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  imported  flour 
goes  into  the  making  of  bread,  but  it  is  claimed  that  as  the  soft  wheat  flour  is 
whiter  in  colour,  Canadian  flour  can  only  be  used  in  certain  proportion-.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bakeries  where  Canadian  flour  is  used  exclusively  state 
that  it  gives  better  results  and  that  the  bread  has  a  more  delicate  flavour.  It  is 
also  stated  that  whereas  twenty-two  loaves  of  bread  can  be  obtained  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  Japanese  or  imported  soft  wheat  flour,  twenty-three  loaves 
can  be  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour. 

A  better  idea  of  the  possibilities  for  selling  flour  in  Japan  can  be  had  by 
presenting  a  summary  of  the  imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1928  and  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927:— 

( January-July) 
1925  1926  1927  1928 

Barrels     Barrels     Barrels  Barrels 


China   46  186  258 

Kwantung  Province   804  724  552  176 

British  India   7  7 

United  States   28,754  10,661  33,030  17,155 

Canada   17,550  67,031  167,588  52.803 

Australia   4,530  3,883  5,503  4,034 

Russia   ...  2 

Other   ...  19,308  284 


Total   51,691       82,494       226,239  74,452 


PACKING  REQUIRED 

Flour  imported  from  Canada  and  other  countries  usually  comes  in  single 
49-pound  cotton  sacks.  If  it  wrere  not  for  the  increased  cost,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  use  double  bags.  In  shipping  care  should  be  taken,  to  see  that  all  bags 
are  sewn  up  securely,  and  the  usual  practice  followed  of  providing  extra  bags 
on  a  ratio  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  bags  of  flour  shipped,  so  that 
any  torn  or  broken  bags  may  be  replaced  in  transit. 

METHODS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Foreign  flour  is  nearly  always  imported  into  Japan  by  the  larger  import 
and  export  houses  who  have  branches  in  Portland,  Seattle,  or  San  Francisco, 
and  who  are  in  a  position  to  open  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  for  their  pur- 
chases. In  the  larger  Japanese  cities  there  are  flour  merchants  who  may  be 
regarded  as  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  standing.  The  importer  usually 
sells  on  thirty-  or  sixty- day  notes  to  a  first-grade  merchant,  who  in  turn  sup- 
plies both  the  second-  and  third-grade  dealers.  In  some  cases  the  large  con- 
sumers, such  as  bakers  and  manufacturers,  go  direct  to  the  importer  and  buy, 
when  they  can  do  so,  at  a  saving  over  purchases  of  Japanese'  flour. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FLOUR  IN  JAPAN 

Previous  to  1904  the  flour  production  of  Japan  was  confined  to  the  output 
of  small  water  mills  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  domestic 
demand  was  largely  taken  care  of  by  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  flour. 
The  first  roller  mill  was  established  in  1896  by  the  Japan.  Flour  Milling 
Company  and  had  a  daily  capacity  of  about  200  barrels.  From  this  small 
beginning  the  capacity  of  Japanese  mills  has  increased  until  on  June  1,  1928, 
there  were  more  than  10,000  flour  mills  in  Japan  with  a  daily  productive  capa- 
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city  of  47,240  barrels.  The  figures  relating  to  the  total  number  of  mills  in  Japan 
include  some  very  small  plants  run  by  water-power  and  operated  by  farmers 
as  a  side  line  to  their  usual  occupation.  These  mills  for  the  most  part  use 
domestic  wheat  only.  Of  the  total  number,  only  twenty-nine  factories  are 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  and  of  this  number  only  seven  corporations 
are  considered  financially  strong  enough  to  purchase  wheat  abroad.  Of  -the 
total  daily  productive  capacity  of  Japanese  mills,  42,900  barrels  are  controlled 
by  seven  companies  who  are  members  of  the  Japan  Flour  Milling  Association, 
and  2,620  barrels  by  twenty-two  smaller  mills  who  are  outside  the'  association. 
This  is  a  gain  in  capacity  of  association  mills  of  about  8,400  barrels,  or  24^  per 
cent  over  the  figures  for  June  1,  1926.  The  figures  for  outside  mills  show  a 
slight  decrease,  about  450  barrels,  caused  no  doubt  by  mills  closing  up  on 
account  of  keen  competition  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet. 

The  principal  development  in  the  improvement  of  plants  during  1927  was 
the  completion  of  the  new  addition  to  the  Tsurumi  mill  of  the  Nisshin  Flour 
Milling  Company,  whereby  the  capacity  was  increased  from  2,000  to  7,000 
barrels.  Due  to  its  convenient  location  for  ocean-going  vessels,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  devote  the  total  capacity  of  this  mill  to  the  manufacture 
of  flour  for  export.  In  addition  to  the  above,  improvements  were  made  to  their 
plants  by  the  Nisshin  Flour  Milling  Company  and  the  Nippon  Flour  Milling 
Company  whereby  the  total  capacity  of  the  former  was  increased  by  2,100 
barrels  and  that  of  the  latter  by  1,500. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION   OF  MILLS 

The  following  table  shows  the  paid  up  capital  and  the  percentage  of  profits 
and  dividends  of  the  four  leading  flour  milling  companies  during  the  year  1927: — 

Per  Cent 

Paid  Up  Capital    Percentage  of  Profit         Dividend  declared 


Company  Yen  (In  1,000)  Jan.-June  July-Dec.  Jan.-June  July-Dec. 

Msshm   7,938  23.5  23  16  16 

Japan  Flour   11,075  Loss  Loss  Nil  Nil 

Masuda   1,000  41.1  37.1  20  20 

Nagoya   1,000  11.6  3.8  6  Nil 


In  October,  1926,  an  attempt  was  made  to  amalgamate  the  Japan  Flour 
Milling  Company  and  the  Nisshin  Flour  Milling  Company,  but  this  failed  as 
rumours  had  been  circulated  regarding  the  supposed  financial  condition  of  the 
former  concern,  and  subsequently  credits  were  withdrawn.  A  readjustment 
was  made  through  the  then  agents  of  the  Japan  Flour  taking  stock  in  the  com- 
pany in  return  for  advances  made.  During  the  panic  of  April,  1927,  the  Suzuki 
firm,  who  were  agents  for  the  Japan  Flour,  went  into  liquidation,  and  through 
a  transfer  of  stock  the  selling  control  went  to  Mitsui  and  Company.  The 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha  are  agents  for  the  Nisshin  Flour  Mills.  Taking  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  larger  mills  in  the  Kwanto  or  Northern  District  of 
Japan  (Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya)  were  able  to  make  reasonable  profits 
during  1927.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  in  the  southern  part,  or  the  Osaka, 
Kobe  area,  all  showed  poor  results.  During  the  panic  their  stocks  were  more 
or  less  dumped  on  to  the  market  at  prices  below  those  quoted  by  the  Kwanto 
mills. 

CURTAILMENT  OF  OUTPUT 

For  a  number  of  years  Japanese  millers  had  been  endeavouring  to  reach 
an  agreement  in  order  to  limit  the  domestic  production  of  flour,  and  also  to 
maintain  prices.  While  tentative  understandings  were  arrived  at,  no  hard  and 
fast  agreement  was  entered  into,  and  as  a  result  many  mills  were  over- 
producing during  dull  times  and  flooding  the  market  with  low-priced  flour.  This 
was  aggravated  further  by  the  keen  rivalry  between  the  Japan  Flour  Milling 
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Company,  the  Nisshin  Flour  Milling  Company,  and  the  Matsumoto  Rice  and 
Flour  Milling  Company,  who  controlled  about  80  per  cent  of  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  mills  associated  with  the  Japan  Flour  Mill  Association.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  June,  1926,  that  a  definite  agreement  was  reached  which 
limited  the  production  of  the  larger  mills  to  40  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  and 
so  on  a  downward  sliding  scale  until  the  ratio  of  restriction  was  as  low  as 
5  per  cent  for  the  smaller  concerns.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  strictly,  representatives  of  the  Japan  Flour  Mill  Association  actually 
sealed  the  machines  (not  actually  required)  of  the  different  companies.  This 
agreement  referred  to  flour  for  domestic  consumption  only,  and  no  restriction 
was  placed  on  flour  for  export.  It  remained  in  force  until  June  of  this  year 
when,  despite  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  smaller  concerns  connected  with 
the  Japan  Flour  Mill  Association,  the  two-year  limitation  on  the  production  of 
wheat  flour  was  abolished.  The  larger  mills  took  the  stand  that,  while  their 
output  was  being  largely  curtailed  by  the  ratio  assigned  to  them,  the  smaller 
mills  were  in  reality  not  limited  at  all.  Further,  they  claimed  that  the  produc- 
tion reduction  had  a  tendency  to  force  prices  up  and  also  curtailed  the  domestic 
demand.  These  companies  pointed  out  that  the  artificial  attempt  at  pegging 
prices  was  not  of  a  permanent  benefit  to  producers,  and  that  the  present  market 
price  should  be  maintained  by  proper  selling  methods.  Just  what  the  result  of 
this  cancellation  of  the  agreement  will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  anticipated 
temporary  drop  in  the  market  price  is  expected  to  cause  distress  among  the 
smaller  mills,  most  of  whom  are  in  difficulties  now,  and  some  of  whom  may  have 
to  suspend  operations. 


QUANTITY  AVAILABLE  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 

An  estimate  of  the  relation  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  wheat  flour  in 
Japan  during  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927,  together  with  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, amount  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  consumption  in  Japan,  is  tabu- 
lated below: — 

1925  1926  1927 

Thousands  of  49-lb.  Sacks 

Production   29,480  33.580  35,725 

Foreign  imports   207  329  904 

Total  supply   29,687  33,909  36,629 

Exports  to  foreign  countries   3,126  4,605  3,405 

Total   26,561  29,304  33,224 

Exports  to — ■ 

Chosen   282  14  25 

Formosa   822  775  713 

Estimated    quantity    available    for  domestic 

consumption   25,457  28,515  32,486 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2,000,000  bags  of  wheat  flour  were  in  storage 
at  the  beginning  of  1928.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  244-  per  cent 
increase  in  capacity  of  mills  connected  with  the  Japan  Flour  Mill  Association, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  large  overproduction  and  excess  capacity,  despite 
an  improvement  in  exports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1928  and  a  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  domestic  consumption. 


DIFFERENT  GRADES  MADE  IN  JAPAN 

All  the  domestic  mills  have  their  different  consumers  who  use  the  flour  in 
various  ways,  each  one  requiring  a  certain  grade  of  flour.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this  phase  of  the  milling  business  in  Japan,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  flour 
mills  all  over  the  world,  as  they  all  manufacture  different  blends,  the  following 
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table  showing  the  different  brands  made  by  a  large  Kobe  flour  mill,  and  also  the 
price  as  at  September  15  of  each  grade  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  used: — 


Brand  Price  For  What  Purpose  Used 

Helmet  (1st  grade)   Yen  3.92'       Sponge  cakes,  crackers,  frying,  macaroni,  indus- 

trial paste,  washing  powder,  tooth  powder, 
medicine  tablets  and  chemical  purposes. 

Coin  (2nd  grade)   3.52       Macaroni,  biscuits,  chemical  purposes. 

Eddy  (straight)   4.20       Bread,  cooking,  macaroni,  paste,  chemical  pur- 

poses. 

Superior  (best  grade)   4.50        High  class  cakes,  etc. 

M  (low  grade)   2.40       Cheap  and  low  grade  cakes,  etc. 


TREND  OF  DOMESTIC  FLOUR  PRICES 

The  subjoined  table  of  prices  per  bag  of  49  pounds  are  those  of  two  leading 
brands  of  Japanese  flour,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  Japanese 
market  throughout  the  year  1927: — 

[Highest   Yen  4.37 

Nisshin  Mills  "Tsuru"  Brand   -{Lowest   3.81 

I  Average   4.03 

[Highest   4.35 

Japan  Flour  "Take"  Brand   -j Lowest   3.80 

[Average   4.01 

In  1927  high  foreign  wheat  quotations,  in  anticipation  of  a  poor  crop  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  advance  in  the  import  price 
due  to  the  depreciated  exchange  rates,  caused  flour  market  prices  in  Japan  to 
advance  sharply  to  4.35  yen  per  bag  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Improved 
crop  reports,  together  with  a  slump  in  the  rice  market,  upset  the  strong  tone 
of  this  market  and  prices  took  a  gradual  downward  course,  falling  to  below 
4  yen  in  July  and  then  3.80  yen  in  September.  Through  curtailment  and 
improved  selling  methods  the  price  was  pegged  at  4  yen,  where  it  remained  until 
the  close  of  1927. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  market  for  wheat  flour  is  due  to  bumper  crop 
reports  from  Canada  and  other  wheat-raising  countries.  The  reports  have  given 
the  impression  to  the  trade  that  flour  prices  are  bound  to  work  lower  as  time 
goes  on.  At  the  ruling  market  price  for  flour — and  on  account  of  their  lack  of 
facilities  for  buying  imported  wheat  of  a  suitable  quality  for  blending  purposes 
with  domestic  grain,  which  is  of  rather  a  poor  quality  this  year — the  smaller 
mills  are  now  operating  at  a  loss.  Even  the  larger  mills  are  not  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  but  their  position  is  less  uncertain  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  take  advantage  of  cheaper  foreign  wheat  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  point  so  that  they  can  at  least  break  even.  This  condition 
will,  however,  be  changed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  consumption 
of  flour  will  begin  to  decline  and  there  will  be  less  domestic  wheat  available. 

The  price  of  flour  has  been  downward  during  the  last  four  months,  with  a 
slight  improvement  in  September,  and  it  now  shows  a  tendency  to  remain  steady. 
Normally  the  price  of  wheat  is  70  per  cent  of  that  for  rice,  but  wheat  is  now 
selling  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  rice,  and  flour  is  fetching  prices  in  propor- 
tion.  Nominal  flour  quotations  on  September  15  were: — 

September      October  November 

"Tsuru"  brand   3.48  3.49  3.52 

"Take"  brand   3.47  3.49  3.51 

and  the  following  are  the  market  prices  for  "  Nisshin  "  flour  for  the  period  May 
until  August,  1928:— 

High  Low  Average 

May                                                                 Yen  4.15  3.91  4.01 

June                                                                          3.91  3.72  3.80 

July                                                                        3.78  3.59  3.70 

August                                                                     3.65  3.56  3.58 
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EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FROM  JAPAN 

The  capacity  of  Japanese  mills  is  now  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demands  for  flour,  and  as  a  result  the  value  of  flour  exports  goes  a 
long  way  towards  reducing  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exports  are  of  third-grade  flour,  which  is  10  to  20  sen  lower  than 
second  grade.  Export  prices  of  third  grade  during  May  and  June  ranged  in 
the  vicinity  of  2.98  yen  f.o.b.,  2.97  during  July,  and  2.95  during  August.  The 
average  is  estimated  at  2  .96  yen  a  bag,  which  shows  a  profit  of  15  sen  per  bag, 
if  the  cost  of  production  is  correctly  stated  at  2.81  yen.  In  1925  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  exported  reached  3,124,000  49-pound  sacks;  in  1926  this  was 
increased  to  4,602,000  sacks;  while  1927  showed  a  decrease,  when  only  3,406,000 
sacks  were  shipped.  This  falling  off  is  due  probably  to  general  conditions  in 
China,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1927  Japanese  industrial  concerns 
passed  through  a  very  serious  financial  readjustment.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  1928,  3,000  sacks  were  exported. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest,  comparing  as  they  do  the  number 
of  sacks  of  flour  exported  during  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927,  together  with 
the  countries  of  destination.   The  quantities  are  in  49-pound  sacks: — 

1925  1926  1927 

Destination                                      Bags  Bags  Bags 

China  (other  than  cities  mentioned)   . .  . .    1,104,328  2.469,564  2,186,172 

Kwantung  Province                                        1,410,336  1,779,444  588.384 

Dairen     34,116 

Tientsin     169,648 

Tsingtao     62,688 

Hong  Kong                                                        15,592  1.076  12,776 

Antung     2,012 

Newchang       5,020 

Phillipines     20,072 

Saigon                                                                9,488  37.256  25,588 

Bankok   31^68  70,140 

Dutch  East  Indies                                           20,704  132,068  50,736 

Also— 

Samarang     23,688 

Sourabaya     8,120 

Batavia     3,412 

Strait  Settlements                                            123,500  139,572  106,284 

Russia                                                             106.388    24,612 

Canada                                                               2)032  64  372 

United  States                                                           4    108 

Asiatic  Russia                                                   27,488  11,804   

Great  Britain   16,024     

France   4,588     

Germany   4,580     

Egypt                                                              278,764    12,000 

3,123,816       4,602,416  3,405,948 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1928,  2,931,676  sacks  were  exported.  The 
countries  of  destination  for  this  period  are  not  available. 

THE  NORTH  CHINA  TRADE 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  Canadian  flour  that  is  shipped  to  the  Orient 
is  indented  through  to  places  like  Tientsin,  Peking,  Nanking,  Hankow,  and  other 
points  in  North  China  and  Manchuria.  While  this  is  outside  the  territory 
assigned  to  this  office,  a  great  part  of  these  imports  are  for  the  account  of 
Japanese  firms  who  have  offices  in  these'  centres.  Sometimes  the  head  office  in 
Japan  does  the  buying  in  Canada  for  direct  shipment  to  China,  or  more  often 
a  Japanese  house  through  its  branch  in  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  buys 
direct  from  the  Canadian  mill  for  export  to  these  destinations.  In  dealing  with 
responsible  Japanese  import  houses,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  often 
buy  for  delivery  in  other  countries  than*  Japan,  and  in  connection  with  flour 
particularly  this  is  more  often  than  not  the  case.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
even  for  Japan  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  flour  imports  are  bought  by 
branches  of  Japanese  houses  in  Seattle  and  Portland. 
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THE   1928  PACK  OF  JAPANESE   CANNED  CRAB* 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  18,  1928. — The  quantity  of  Japanese  canned  crab  meat 
exported  each  year  is  increasing,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  Japan 
Crab  Association  make  a  strict  inspection  of  the  pack  in  order  to  see  that  the 
quality  and  grades  are  maintained,  and  that  advertising  is  done  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  association  receives  a  grant  from 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  in  addition  makes  an  inspection  charge  of  so 
much  per  case.  These  funds  are  used  in  developing  export  markets.  Almost 
half  of  Japan's  1928  exports  of  canned  crab  went  to  the  United  States,  but 
Great  Britain  took  145,726  cases  as  against  112,125  in  1927. 

The  total  production  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1928,  was  562,400  cases, 
as  compared  with  480,000  cases  in  1927  and  393,491  cases  in  1926-  The  pro- 
duction by  the  twelve  floating  crab  canneries  for  1928  is  not  available,  but  in 
1927  this  pack  increased  to  336,275  from  the  1926  figures  of  229,470  cases- 
The  balance  of  production  was  packed  in  shore  canneries. 

The  packing  season  for  crab  (a  species  of  "  King  "  crab)  begins  in  June, 
and  extends  to  the  end  of  September.  The  crab  meat  is  put  up  in  pound,  half- 
pound  and  quarter-pound  tins  and  then  into  cases,  each  case  containing  either 
two  dozen  pound  cans,  four  dozen  half-pound  cans,  or  eight  dozen  ^-pound 
cans.   The  pack  for  the  last  two  years  was  put  up  in  the  following  manner: — 

1927  1928 
Cases  Cases 

1-pound  tins   100,980  93,563 

i-pound  tins   445,247  438,461 

J-pound  tins   2,343  30,366 

Yokohama  is  the  main  centre  for  exports,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  in  units  of  one  case: 

1928  1927 

Yokohama   386,121  299,285 

Kobe   14,503  28,171 

Osaka   12,747  27,701 

Hakodate   14,075  26,312 

Totals   427.446  381,469 


As  mentioned  above,  the  United  States  is  taking  annually  more  and  more 
of  the  Japanese  pack,  but  the  sales  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  other 
countries  also.  The  quantities  exported  to  various  countries  are  given  below, 
in  units  of  one  case: — 

(Jan.-Sept.) 

1928  1927  1926  1925 


United  States   231,061  217.756  181,106  165,856 

Canada   5,260  3.250  1.673 

Hawaii   3,181  6,207  2.919  3,965 

Great  Britain   145,726  112,125  69.745  35,716 

Australia   15,437  13.821  9,313  4,885 

France   8,388  2,816  103  1,129 

Germany   3,252  4.361  4.544   

Denmark   6,210  9.247  300   

Others   8,931  11.886  8,678  6,166 


427,446       381,469       278,381  217,717 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Japan  Canned  Crab  Association  each  case  is 
classified  according  to  grade.   As  a  matter  of  comparison  the  inspection  figures 


*  A  full  report  on  the  Crab-Canning  Industry  in  J apan,  covering  the  methods  in  use  in  the 
floating  factories,  fishing  season,  process  of  packing,  inspection  and  grading,  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  fs'o.  1250  (Jan.  14,  1928). 
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of  the  association  for  the  last  four  years  are  tabulated  below.  The  difference 
between  the  quantity  passed  and  that  of  the  actual  pack  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  case  may  be  inspected  twice  or  three  times  as  the  original  inspection  is 
good  for  only  a  limited  time.   The  unit  here  again  is  the  case: — 

(Jan.-Sept.) 

1928  1927  1926  1925 


Fancy   324.323  252,115  200,908  103,782 

Choice   38,541  61,314  57.222  25,300 

Fair   28,533  24,582  18,230  19,933 

Passed  A   132,832  134,038  69,393  42,736 

Passed  B   24,042  23,411  37,796  15,186 

Nonexportable   13,878  12,755  16,809  16,530 

Rejected   251  355  748  2,153 


562,400       508,570       401,106  285,620 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  31,  1928.— Last  summer  the  yield  of  hay  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nearly  up  to  the  average,  and  of  a  quality  which  has  not  been 
equalled  for  several  years  past. 

It  therefore  seemed  improbable  that  this  country  was  going  to  offer  an 
outlet  for  Canadian  hay  approximating  either  in  quantity  or  profit  to  the 
abundant  trade  which  was  carried  on  last  year. 

Regular  importers  consulted  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  await  the  result  of  the  second  growth  of  hay  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
Official  and  other  reports  published  several  weeks  ago  indicated  that  the  after- 
math was  insignificant,  but  it  seemed  well  to  allow  time  for  matters  to  settle 
down  before  again  investigating  the  position. 

Within  the  past  few  days  several  of  the  most  representative  United  King- 
dom importers  and  distributors  of  hay  have  been  approached,  and  their  inde- 
pendent views  are  practically  similar. 

The  English  hay  crop  was  uniformly  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
the  yield  in  the  Southern  Midland  counties.  It  happens,  however,  that  even  in 
years  when  this  country  enjoys  a  good  crop,  imported  hay  is  required  in  some 
particular  section,  the  reason  being  that  transportation  from  abroad  is  cheaper 
than  inland  carriage. 

Consequently,  while  there  is  every  probability  that  some  Canadian  hay  will 
be  required — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  Canadian  hay  is  arriving  at  West 
of  England  ports — the  quantity  will  be  much  less  and  the  price  much  lower 
than  last  season.  A  point  that  has  some  bearing  upon  this  position  is  that 
with  large  and  satisfactory  supplies  of  home-grown  hay  available,  the  Govern- 
ment and  public  bodies  are  placing  their  contracts  exclusively  for  hay  grown 
in  this  country. 

As  matters  stand,  such  business  as  might  otherwise  be  available  to  Canada 
is  being  handicapped  by  the  circumstance  that  Canadian  shippers  are  holding 
out  for  from  85s.  to  87s.  6d.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  London  and  other 
United  Kingdom  ports,  whereas  all  the  importers  consulted  name  80s.  as  the 
outside  price  which  can  be  secured  for  Canadian  hay  in  competition  with  prices 
for  the  home-grown  article. 

These  same  authorities  also  emphasize  that  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  practically  all  English  hay,  it  would  be  folly  for  Canadian  shippers 
to  send  over  anything  but  hay  of  the  highest  grade.  A  warning  to  this  effect 
seems  desirable  in  view  of  the  reports  which  have  reached  this  country  that 
Canadian  hay  this  season  is  in  many  places  below  the  usual  standard. 
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There  is  always  the  possibility  that  some  alteration  from  the  present  out- 
look may  take  place  'before  next  season's  hay  crop  is  gathered.  The  opinion 
is  unanimously  held,  however,  that  should  there  be  any  advance  in  prices  it 
will  be  slight,  and  while  importers  are  always  glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canada, 
shippers  should  realize  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  quote  prices  which  are  far 
above  the  level  at  which  English  hay  of  excellent  quality  is  available. 

THE  OATS  SITUATION 

The  connection  between  hay  and  oats  is  somewhat  wide,  but  both  com- 
modities are  handled  by  forage  contractors.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether inappropriate  to  mention  in  this  report  that  a  leading  importer  of  forage 
of  all  kinds  who  was  interviewed  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinion 
that  Canadian  shippers  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  prospective  business  in  this 
country  by  asking  too  high  a  price  for  oats.  According  to  his  view  the  holding 
up  of  prices  of  Canadian  oats  to  an  artificial  level,  before  the  port  of  Montreal 
closes,  has  for  some  years  past  driven  United  Kingdom  buyers  to  divert  their 
purchases  of  oats  to  the  Argentine,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  2,  1928- — "  Slightly  better,  but  far  from  good  "  may  be 
said  to  sum  up  the  present  commercial  position  here. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  slow  but  sure  improvement  is  being  experienced 
in  most  branches  of  industry.  Moreover,  according  to  recognized  authorities, 
these  more  satisfactory  conditions  have  extended  to  several  of  the  heavy  trades 
which  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  continued  depression  and  severe  unem- 
ployment which  has  prevailed  for  so  long. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  these  same  industries  are  so  closely 
interlaced  that  any  setback  experienced  by  one  particular  branch  speedily 
reacts  upon  its  associates. 

As  an  illustration,  the  more  equable  conditions  which  have  been  develop- 
ing in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  are  more  than  discounted  by  the  shrinkage 
in  orders  which  are  coming  to  the  shipbuilding  yards.  At  the  beginning  of 
1928,  the  recovery  in  British  shipbuilding  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  figures  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  that  the 
revival  was  short-lived,  because  in  comparison  with  the  September  quarter  of 
1927,  the  tonnage  upon  which  work  was  commenced  has  fallen  from  370,000 
tons  to  245,000  tons,  and  the  tonnage  under  construction  from  1,536,000  to 
1,090,000  tons.  It  is,  moreover,  disappointing  that  falling-off  in  work  is  much 
less  marked  in  foreign  shipyards.  At  the  end  of  September  last  year,  50  per 
cent  of  the  world's  shipping  construction  was  being  conducted  in  British  yards. 
On  September  30,  1928,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  43- 

The  most  disquieting  feature  is,  however,  the  high  level  at  which  unem- 
ployment remains,  despite  the  many  and  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  create  a  remedy.  According  to  the  September  returns,  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  coal  industry  had  provided  employment  for  45,000  persons 
who  had  previously  been  out  of  work.  This  position  has,  however,  been  largely 
offset  by  an  increase  of  25,000  in  unemployment  in  other,  and  mainly  the 
basic,  industries.  The  net  result  is  that  unemployment  persists  at  over  1,300,000. 

As  illustrating  the  position  at  the  termination  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year,  it  seems  interesting  to  make  some  brief  reference  to  conditions  in  the 
leading  industries,  based  upon  reports  made  by  authoritative,  but  different 
sources. 
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Qoal — The  situation  in  the  coal  industry  varies  considerably  in  different 
fields.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  there  has  been  more  activity  in  pro- 
duction and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future,  including  export  trade,  is 
stated  to  be  more  encouraging. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  recent  advance  in  Continental  prices  had  reduced 
the  fierce  competition  from  abroad.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  slump  in  ship- 
building already  referred  to  has  caused  a  falling-off  in  orders  for  an  important 
section  of  production. 

Engineering. — The  increased  activity  which  was  experienced  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  came  to  a  halt  in  August,  and  there  are  few  signs  of  any 
marked  recovery. 

Cotton. — Upon  the  whole,  the  general  situation  is  more  encouraging-  In 
particular,  the  demand  for  yarn  and  piece  goods  has  increased. 

Wool. — There  is  visible  improvement  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades, 
and  prices  have  become  steadier. 

Linen. — Conditions  exhibit  greater  activity,  but  prices  remain  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Artificial  Silk. — The  artificial  silk  trade  was  disturbed  by  a  considerable 
fall  in  prices.   There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  any  permanent  setJback. 

Chemicals. — The  chemical  industry,  after  remaining  quiet  for  several 
months,  is  showing  some  indications  of  improvement. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Now  that  leather  prices  have  shown  some  return  to 
stability,  a  more  satisfactory  demand  is  developing. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  however,  the  situation  has  been  much 
better  in  certain  of  the  less  important  trades,  and  notably  in  new  industries. 
As  a  result,  the  all-round  position,  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future, 
are  more  cheerful. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

As  a  rule  the  figures  of  export  trade  reflect  pretty  closely  the  commercial 
conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  judged,  however,  from  the  official  sta- 
tistics of  overseas  trade  for  the  nine  months  which  has  been  issued  that  con- 
tions  have  been  more  active  and  satisfactory  in  domestic  markets  than  abroad. 

These  returns,  in  comparison  with  1927,  are  as  follows: — 

Nine  Months  Nine  Months 

ended  September  ended  September  +  Increase  or 

1927  1928  -Decrease 

Imports                                    £  901,852,865  f   886,001,114  -£15,851,751 

Exports   (British)                          518,494,713  534,953,988  +  16,459,275 

Re-exports  "                     92,749,137  91,551,723  -  1,197,414 

Totals   £1,513,096,715       £1,512,506,825       -£  589,890 

Although  the  aggregates  are  practically  similar  and  do  not  indicate  the 
increase  in  operations  which  had  been  hoped  for,  a  satisfactory  sign,  and  one 
of  encouragement  for  the  future,  is  that  a  decrease  in  imports  of  over 
£15,000,000  is  offset  by  a  growth  of  more  than  £16,000,000  in  the  value  of 
exports  of  products  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  must  not  be  glossed  over  that  the  falling-off  of  £15,500,000  in  the  value 
of  imported  raw  materials  in  the  same  returns  indicates  industrial  inactivity, 
although  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  relates  to  raw  rubber  and  is  mainly  due 
to  a  heavy  drop  in  price. 

From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  an  increase  in  imports  of  nearly  6.000,000 
cwt.  of  wheat  from  Canada  is  distinctly  gratifying,  even  if  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  bountiful  crop  of  last  year. 
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Oats  have  also  been  coming  in  more  freely,  and  Canada  has  relatively 
strengthened  her  position  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  flour.  Although  total 
imports  up  to  the  end  of  September  have  decreased  by  about  1,250,000  cwt., 
the  drop  off  as  regards  Canada  is  confined  to  about  63,000  cwt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  prosperity  of  Canada,  combined  with  the 
widespread  propaganda  being  carried  on  in  this  country  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  favour  of  Canadian  products,  have  created  an  interest 
in  Canada  which  has  been  lacking  for  many  years  past-  The  only  drawback 
at  the  present  time  is  that  many  lines  of  foodstuffs  in  which  trade  could  be 
secured  here  are  not  at  present  available  for  export  trade  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  enable  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  opening  which  exists. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  11,  1928. — Late  winter  rains  have  considerably  im- 
proved the  business  outlook  in  South  Africa.  The  winter  season,  just  closed, 
has  been  one  of  variable  and  unusual  weather  conditions,  which  have  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  commercial  community  particularly  in  the  soft  goods  and 
clothing  trades.  Rainfall  in  the  early  and  middle  winter  was  very  meagre  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  Union  was  about  to  experience  another  year  of 
drought.  Stocks  of  winter  goods  failed  to  move  appreciably,  and  many  mer- 
chants instituted  mid-winter  sales  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  from  their 
stocks  and  to  make  room  for  spring  merchandise.  August  and  September,  how- 
ever, produced  rainfall  much  above  the  monthly  average  although  insufficient 
to  bring  the  yearly  average  up  to  normal.  The  merchants  generally  are  again 
caught  with  the  wrong  type  of  goods  on  their  shelves  to  suit  weather  conditions. 
The  result  has  been  considerable  disorganization  in  both  purchasing  and  selling 
departments.  From  the  retail  merchant's  point  of  view  the  past  season  has 
been  most  unsatisfactory,  but  business  conditions  are  improving  slowly  and  the 
immediate  outlook  is  satisfactory.  ♦ 

The  recent  rains  have  been  more  than  welcomed  by  the  farming  community. 
The  Western  Province  of  Cape  Province  has  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  rain  is  still  needed  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal.  Summer  rains,  however,  will  take  care  of  a  fair 
portion  of  these  areas  although  the  yearly  average  rainfall  will  not  reach  normal. 
Future  prospects  for  this  year's  wheat  and  vine  crops  in  the  Western  Province 
are  considered  satisfactory. 

The  export  of  the  1928  maize  crop  is  now  at  its  peak  and  about  2,000,000 
bags  of  200  pounds  each  were  shipped  overseas  in  September.  Henceforward 
shipments  are  expected  to  decrease  although  a  greater  proportion  of  the  crop 
than  is  usual  has  been  held  back  clue  to  decreased  prices  in  overseas  markets. 
The  coincidence  of  an  excellent  maize  crop  in  the  Argentine  in  1928  and  a  good 
crop  in  the  Danube  countries,  principally  Roumania,  in  1927  tended  to  reduce 
prices  resulting  in  South  African  producers  holding  back  supplies  until  the  bulk 
of  foreign  maize  had  been  disposed  of  in  overseas  markets.  This  policy  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  rise  in  prices  received,  although  these  are  not  comparable  to  last 
year's  returns  which  were  above  normal  due  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Argentinian  and  Jugo-Slavian  crops. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Union  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928  have  just 
been  published.  The  exports  of  wool  have  increased  by  £1,350,000  to  £8,624,000, 
as  compared  to  the  first  six  months  of  1927,  due  almost  entirely  to  a  rise  in  price 
from  Is.  l|d.  to  Is.  4-^d.  per  pound.  For  the  same  periods  gold  increased  by 
£938;000  to  £22,916,000;  diamonds  decreased  by  £1,888,000  to  £4,509,000;  other 
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metals  and  minerals  increased  'by  £53,000  to  £1,105,000;  farm  products,  other 
than  maize  and  wool,  increased  by  £638,000  to  £4,494.000.  Including  other 
export  items,  the  total  export  for  the  first  half  of  1928  decreased  by  £2,851. 000 
to  £46,481,000  as  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1927.  Roughly,  the  export 
of  gold  and  diamonds  constitutes  60  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  export  trade, 
with  wool  the  largest  single  remaining  commodity. 

Imports  for  the  same  period  increased  by  £2.483,000  to  £37,786,000,  leaving 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  under  review  amounting  to  £368.000. 

Trade  returns  for  the  same  period  for  Southern  Rhodesia  show  exports  at 
£3,853,521,  and  imports  at  £4,097,665,  increases  of  £394,652  and  £686,667  respect- 
ively. Heavier  imports  of  railway  and  other  machinery  and  textiles  account 
mainly  for  the  increased  imports  from  overseas  and  furniture  and  foodstuffs 
from  the  Union.  Tobacco,  maize,  asbestos  and  beef-cattle  are  responsible  for 
the  increased  exports. 

In  East  Africa  business  remains  quiet  but  steady.  Improvement  is  antici- 
pated shortly  as  soon  as  the  success  of  the  1928  crops  can  be  gauged.  In  Kenya 
more  rain  is  required  in  the  wheat  districts  to  ensure  an  average  crop.  Cotton 
in  Uganda  is  reported  doing  well  and  all  crops  in  Tanganyika  are  considered 
satisfactory. 

TRADE   OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA* 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
IV 

Import  Trade — Continued 
Building  Materials 


timber  pine 

1927  1926 

Cubic  Feet        £  Cubic  Feet  £ 

Germany                                                   14,304  2,412  18.767  2,890 

Poland                                                      95,597  6,276  29,618  2,246 

Sweden                                                     65,530  6,388  333.245  14,131 

Not  South  African  produce                       5,340  1,074  12,754  2.667 

All  suppliers                                           183,931       16,533  402,320  23,258 

The  sharp  decrease  in  the  imports  of  timber  in  1927  brought  the  average 
timber  import  well  below  normal.  The  1926  figures  are,  however,  abnormal,  due 
to  the  comparatively  large  building  program  initiated  by  the  railway  at  Walvis 
Bay  towards  the  latter  end  of  1926.  This  continued  well  into  1927,  but  the 
majority  of  the  materials  required  on  this  work  were  imported  in  1926.  The  same 
situation  applies  generally  to  all  building  materials.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
commencement  of  new  construction  of  such  a  relatively  large  nature  as  that 
provided  by  the  new  harbour  works,  freight  sheds  and  cold  storage  at  Walvis 
Bay  can  so  materially  affect  the  trade  returns  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

The  Baltic  countries,  mainly  Sweden,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  timber  business 
of  South-West,  and  practically  the  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  German 
firm  with  branches  at  Walvis  Bay  and  Luderitz.  This  firm  may  be  said  also  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  entire  building  trade  of  the  territory.  Only  one  or  two 
British  firms  are  interested  in  this  class  of  business  as  all  municipal  contracts 
usually  are  awarded  to  German  firms. 

Small  chartered  boats  are  used  as  the  carriers  of  this  timber,  and  considering 
ordinary  Swedish  export  freight  rates  which  are  usually  low,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
any  other  country  to  obtain  an  appreciable  share  of  this  trade.   The  1927  figures 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  was  published  in  No.  1283  (September  1)  and  dealt  with 
the  territory  in  general  terms,  and  Tariff,  Documentation  and  Finance,  Trading  Licenses,  and 
Advertising;  the  second  in  No.  1284  (September  8)  with  Natural  Resources,  Industries  and 
Production;  and  the  third  in  No.  1285  (September  15)  with  Imports  and  Exports,  special 
consideration  being  given  to  the  import  trade  in  foodstuffs. 
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for  Poland  are  abnormal  and  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  marked  increase 
is  due  to  the  wreck  of  a  Polish  sailing  ship  on  the  coast  of  South-West  while  bound 
for  East  Africa,  the  cargo  having  been  taken  over  by  a  large  firm  in  Walvis  Bay. 
This  caused  a  severe  slump  in  the  timber  market  last  year,  and  the  returns  for 
1928  are  expected,  as  a  result,  to  be  much  below  normal.  The  decrease  in  Swedish 
imports  is  due  solely  to  the  large  imports  in  1926. 

Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  timber  returns  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
Canadian  Douglas  fir  reaches  South-West  through  Union  ports.  The  United 
States  has  a  very  small  share  in  the  trade,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  non-South 
African  share  is  mainly  Oregon  pine. 

Other  timber  amounted  to  £3,773  in  1927,  as  compared  to  £3,228  in  1926,  and 
was  composed  of  American  oak,  Autralian  jarrah  and  Rhodesian  teak. 

Flooring  and  ceiling,  planed  and  grooved,  amounted  to  £9,738  in  1927  and 
£7,553  in  1926.  Almost  the  whole  imports  are  credited  to  Sweden.  Most  of 
the  floors  of  the  territory  are  cement,  as  timber  is  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
the  white  ant  and  do  not  last  any  length  of  time.  Other  planed  and  grooved 
timber  showed  a  sharp  drop  from  a  value  of  £1,144  in  1926  to  £171  in  1927. 
Sweden  again  supplied  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Sashes  and  doors  are  lumped  in  the  returns  under  joinery.  The  imports 
under  this  item  in  1927  amounted  to  £4,012,  and  showed  a  marked  decrease  from 
the  1926  value  of  £6,243,  explained  by  the  heavy  1926  imports  of  building 
materials  for  1927  construction.  Practically  all  the  doors  used  in  South-West 
are  of  Baltic  pine,  except  in  the  better-class  commercial  buildings,  where  some 
teak  is  used.  No  Douglas  fir  doors  were  noticed  while  the  writer  was  in  the 
territory. 

The  imports  of  box  shooks  are  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  substantial 
advance  made  by  the  territory's  dairying  industry.  The  imports  in  1927  rose 
from  £3,702  in  1926  to  £5,234.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  can  be  classified 
as  boxes  for  the  export  of  butter,  as  there  is  no  other  industry  in  South-West 
which  absorbs  wooden  boxes  except  to  a  negligible  extent.  This  trade,  though 
small,  is  expected  to  become  more  valuable  in  future  years.  The  Baltic  coun- 
tries, principally  Sweden,  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  business  either  direct  or  from 
Union  stocks.  It  will  be  a  most  difficult  matter  for  Canadian  firms  to  obtain 
any  share  of  this  trade.  As  yet  very  little  has  been  accomplished  towards 
placing  Canadian  shooks  on  the  Union  market  in  competition  with  Swedish 
whitewood.  Western  hemlock  is  the  only  Canadian  wood  which  is  comparable  in 
price,  but  there  is  a  marked  prejudice  against  it  due  to  its  dark  colour  and 
brittleness.  Canadian  participation  in  the  butter  box  trade  is  unlikely  under 
present  conditions. 

Generally,  the  Baltic  countries,  mainly  Sweden,  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  South-West  in  wood  products,  and  this  business  in  the  territory  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  German  firms  almost  exclusively. 

CEMENT 

1927  1926 
Lbs  £  Lbs.  £ 


Denmark       3,001,200  3.509 

Germany   16.400,400  18,034  15,208.862  16,425 

Jugo-Slavia   2.400  2  1,606.000  1,852 

Poland   1.418,000  1,160 

All  suppliers   18,312,181  19,848  19.969.695  22,111 


The  direct  ocean  freight  service  from  German  ports  and  the  monopoly 
exercised  in  the  building  trades  in  South-West  by  German  firms  accounts  for 
Germany's  control  of  the  imports  of  building  cement.  There  have  been  some 
fluctuations  in  the  figures  under  this  item  in  preceding  years,  due  to  the  levying 
at  various  times  of  dumping  duties, — ordinary,  freight,  exchange — against  cement 
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from  practically  all  European  countries,  hut  the  great  bulk  of  this  material  has 
always  been  supplied  by  Germany.  No  change  in  the  situation  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  near  future.  South  African  cement  producers  obtain  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  imports,  but  when  percentages  are  considered  they  have 
increased  their  sales  in  the  past  three  years  by  300  per  cent.  Costs  of  production 
in  the  Union,  however,  added  to  the  long  ocean  or  rail  haul  entailed,  will  prevent 
any  further  marked  expansion  in  the  Union's  share  of  this  commodity  unless  a 
radical  cut  is  made  in  price  and  an  improvement  made  in  the  quality.  The 
South  African  industry  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  dumping  duties,  but  with  their 
aid  the  Union's  imports  in  1927  decreased  by  10  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  increased  home  production  may  permit  Union  cement  companies  to  lower 
prices  and  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  cement  trade  in  the  favoured  market 
of  South-West. 

GALVANIZED,  CORRUGATED  SHEETS 

1927  1926 

Cwts.           £  Cwts.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                       13,127       10,189  21,134  16,737 

Belgium   1,249  860 

Germany                                                      1,145           983  387  394 

All  suppliers                                               16,027       12,507  22,847  18,477 

British  firms,  principally  Lysaghts,  control  this  trade,  the  only  section  of 
South-West's  building  trade  controlled  by  British  products.  The  Administration 
is  the  chief  buyer  of  galvanized  corrugated  sheets  and  the  business  is  almost 
invariably  placed  by  public  tender.  Small  stocks  are  held  in  the  territory  for 
supplying  casual  demand.  Like  the  Union,  these  sheets  are  used  extensively  for 
roofing. 

The  import  of  flat  galvanized  sheets  in  1926  amounted  to  £1,565  as  compared 
with  £615  in  1927.  Under  both  heads  the  drop  in  1927  imports  is  due  to  the 
excess  material  imported  in  1926  for  extensive  railway,  harbour  and  cold  storage 
construction  at  Walvis  Bay. 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPES  AND  PIPING 

1927  1926 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                          1,172  1,102  650  766 

Czechoslovakia                                            1,610  1,309  757  709 

Germany                                                      9,464  8,488  17,938  15.494 

Not  South  African  produce                          2,590  3,289  2,928  3,163 

All  suppliers                                              15,230  14,481  22,818  20,549 

The  trade  in  this  and  various  other  types  of  tubing  and  piping  is  mainly 
government  and  municipal  business,  the  latter  being  the  controlling  factor  in 
normal  times.  Government  business  is  chiefly  in  large  sizes — 6-inch  and  4-inch 
borehole  casings.  In  order  to  open  up  the  country  and  to  encourage  settlement 
the  administration  construct  boreholes  for  intending  settlers,  the  cost  of  which 
is  repaid  at  a  later  date.  Many  parts  of  the  South-West  have  no  water  what- 
ever for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  what  is  obtained  from  boreholes  and 
artesian  wells,  and  these  are  esssential  to  the  development  of  the  country.  The 
water  supply  of  towns  and  villages  comes  under  municipal  control  and  such 
requirements  are  usually  filled  by  German  goods.  British  piping  is  usually 
purchased  by  the  administration  and  to  date  has  been  almost  entirely  supplied 
by  one  firm.  Germany  is  predominant  in  the  trade,  due  to  sentiment  and  the 
direct  freight  service,  but  British  piping  is  securing  a  better  hold  on  the  market, 
due  to  its  reputation  for  much  more  uniform  gauge  and  greater  strength.  All 
piping  from  f-inch  up  to  6-inch  sizes  must  be  of  British  specification.  It  is 
probable  that  the  imports  under  non-South  African  produce  are  chiefly  British, 
ex  Union  stocks,  which  gives  the  United  Kingdom  an  appreciably  larger  share 
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of  the  trade.  The  imports  for  1926  were  abnormal,  due  to  the  new  construction 
previously  referred  to  and  to  extensive  installation  of  new  machinery  washing 
plants  included  in  the  diamond  fields  at  Luderitz  in  the  early  part  of  1926. 
Germany  supplied  almost  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  cast-iron  piping,  which 
amounted  to  £4,910  in  1926  and  £181  in  1927.  Of  a  total  import  of  £8,025 
under  the  item  of  bars,  bolts,  and  rods  in  1926,  Germany's  share  was  £4,023, 
Holland's  £2,280,  Belgium's  £211,  and  non-South  African  produce  £1,243,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  £3,273  in  1927,  Germany's  share  being  £2,014,  Holland's 
£36,  Belgium's  £527,  and  non-South  African  produce  £589.  The  non-South 
African  produce  is  mainly  British  in  origin. 

Angles,  channels,  and  T's  amounted  to  £3,896  in  1926  and  £1,741  in  1927. 
Germany's  share  in  each  year  respectively  was  90  per  cent  and  72  per  cent. 
The  imports  in  1926  in  each  case  were  high,  due  to  causes  already  given. 


FENCING  WIRE 

1927  1926 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                          5,409  5.216  4,024  3,895 

Germany                                                     25.896  16,796  17,830  13,085 

Not  South  African  produce                          3,159  3,016  2,605  2,660 

All  suppliers                                               34,810  25,291  24,790  19,822 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  fencing  in  the  whole 
of  South-West  Africa.  Up  to  date  the  territory  has  been  exploited  almost 
entirely  as  a  ranching  country  where  stock  runs  out  all  the  year  round.  Some 
of  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  ranchers  have  their  properties  fenced,  but 
these  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  Except  in  the  north  around  Grootfontein, 
there  is  no  agriculture  to  speak  of  and  little  fencing  required.  Sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  usual  small  crops  of  green  feed  such  as  alfalfa  for  dairy  stock  is  all 
that  was  attempted  until  a  year  or  so  ago.  However,  the  advance  of  the  dairy- 
ing industry  and  the  export  of  fresh  beef,  aided  by  the  new  cold  storage  plant 
at  Walvis  Bay,  has  necessitated  increased  expenditure  on  this  farm  item,  with 
the  result  that  the  imports  of  fencing  increased  in  1927  by  25  per  cent.  Greater 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  community  has  permitted  increased  farm  improve- 
ments, and  as  the  country  develops  the  value  of  the  fencing  trade  to  overseas 
importers  will  increase  proportionately.  What  is  required  is  a  high-strain  plain 
wire.  Barbed  wire  is  seldom  used,  except  as  a  top  strand,  and  is  much  too  weak 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  territory.  The 
usual  fence  is  constructed  of  five  high-strained  plain  wires,  the  top  wire  only 
occasionally  being  barbed. 

Germany  obtains  about  75  per  cent  of  the  fencing  wire  trade,  followed  by 
Great  Britain  with  about  15  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is 
obtained  from  Union  stocks  and  is  mainly  British  in  origin.  There  is  little'  or 
no  demand  for  fancy  fencing,  but  a  little  of  South  African  manufacture  is  sup- 
plied by  a  Cape  Town  firm. 


FENCING  STANDARDS  AND  DROPPERS 

1927  1926 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Belgium                                                    20,306  5,310        8,997  2,711 

Germany                                                        852  244           410  190 

Not  South  African  produce                          5,167  3,459         4.959  3,978 

All  suppliers                                               26,971  9,523  15,096  7,265 

Last  year's  increase  in  the  imports  under  this  item  are  noteworthy  and 
illustrate  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  of  South-West  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  The  imports  in  1927  increased  in  value  by  about 
30  per  cent,  whereas  the  increase  in  value  of  the  1926  imports  over  1925  was  50 
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per  cent.  Previous  to  that  year  steel  fence  posts  were  very  little  used  as  they 
were  found  to  be  too  expensive,  but  recent  decreases  in  price  and  better  condi- 
tions in  the  agricultural  community  have  combined  to  make  this  an  increasingly 
valuable  trade.  Previously  a  hardwood  post  cut  from  the  •  camelthorn  tree 
indigenous  to  South-West  was  almost  exclusively  used.  It  is  the  only  wooden 
post  which  will  naturally  withstand  the  attacks  of  white  arils,  and  is  still  widely 
used  in  the  territory  for  fencing  purposes.  In  the  southern  areas,  however,  it 
does  not  grow,  and  the  argument  of  cheapness  is  not  so  apparent.  It  is  gradu- 
ally being  supplanted  by  the  steel  post  in  these  districts. 

The  Belgian  bulb-T  post  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  market  and  is  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  imports  in  1927.  One  or  two  British  and  German  posts 
are  sold  in  smaller  quantities,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  non-South  African 
imports  are  mainly  British  in  origin.  The  present  freight  war  between  the  Con- 
ference lines  and  one  independent  shipping  company  has  disorganized  the  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  goods.  Low  freight  rates  from  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain 
make  it  impossible  at  present  for  any  Canadian  firm  to  obtain  any  of  the  fence 
post  business  except  through  a  drastic  cut  in  price. 


The  above  figures  include'  all  types  of  agricultural  equipment  except  dairy 
utensils  and  kaffir  picks  and  hoes.  The  northern  part  of  South-West  is  the  only 
section  in  which  there  is  any  agriculture  worth  noting,  and  this  is  not  on  a  very 
sound  basis.  Climatic  conditions  are  such  that  not  more  than  two  crops  in  five 
are  successful.  The  rainfall,  although  amounting  to  an  annual  average'  of  about 
25  inches,  is  concentrated  in  January  and  February  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  be  sufficient  for  a  successful  crop.  Maize  is  the  only  important  cereal 
grown,  with  other  grains  in  limited  amounts.  Maize  harvesting  machinery, 
mowers,  and  rakes  are  the  principal  single  items  in  the  figures,  followed  by 
various  types  of  farm  implements,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  farm  wagons,  etc. 
About  65  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Union  stocks  rather  than 
direct  from  the  countries  of  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  entered  as  non-South  African  produce, 
the  remaining  25  per  cent  being  mainly  British.  This  makes  the  United  States 
the  leading  supplier,  followed  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Canada  appears 
in  the  figures  to  the  small  extent  of  £26  in  1927.  Canadian  firms  should  watch 
this  territory,  as  considerable  expansion  in  farming  will  take  place  when  the 
schemes  of  the  Union  Government  in  developing  the  artesian  areas  for  irrigation 
farming  bear  fruit. 

The  import  of  dairy  utensils,  principally  cream  separators,  increased  20 
per  cent  from  £4,931  in  1926  to  £5,914  in  1927.  Germany  was  the  principal  sup- 
plier with  £3,220  in  1926  and  £4,116  in  1927,  followed  by  Denmark  (£37  and 
£584  respectively)  and  Sweden  (£269  and  £329  respectively).  The  imports  of 
non-South  African  produce  totalled  £1,357  in  1926  and  £678  in  1927,  mainly  of 
Swedish  origin.  Only  the  very  cheap  type  of  separator  finds  a  sale  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  on  a  price  basis  Germany  controls  the  market. 

There  is  little  or  no  market  for  road  machinery  in  South-West,  as  road 
construction  on  even  a  municipal  scale  has  scarcely  ever  been  undertaken.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  so  flat  with  such  an  absence  of  topographical  diffi- 
culties that  the  open  veld  is  quite  suitable  for  even  motor  traffic.    In  the  wet 
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United  Kingdom  

Germany  

United  States  

Not  South  African  produce 
All  suppliers  


£  257 
3,076 
275 
6,402 
10,106 


1927 


1926 
£  234 
2,377 
269 
4.150 
7,135 
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season — January  and  February — some  difficulty  is  experienced  by  motor  cars 
in  the  open  country,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  make  road  construction,  even  in 
villages  and  towns,  worth  while  even  were  the  money  available  to  do  so. 

WINDMILLS 

1927  1926 

United  Kingdom   £  1.107  £  277 

Germany   2,242  2,755 

United  States   785  1,316 

Not  South  African  produce   9,932  7,583 

All  suppliers   14,096  11,947 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  farmers  who  are  increasing  their  production  of 
water  by  sinking  new  boreholes,  the  administration  imports  the  bulk  of  the 
windmills  which  enter  the  territory.  The  first  essential  to  the  development  of 
new  farms  is  a  supply  of  water,  and  a  progressive  policy  of  settlement  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Government  which  advances  the  necessary  money  and  equip- 
ment to  provide  this  prime  essential  for  new  settlers. 

As  a  rule  only  large-size  windmills  are  of  any  use,  as  water  is  found  only 
at  considerable  depths,  necessitating  deep  boreholes.  The  sizes  required  run 
from  14  feet  to  20  feet,  the  18-feet  mill  being  the  most  popular.  All  gears  must 
run  in  an  oil-bath,  and  roller  bearings  on  all  sizes  are  a  prime  requisite.  Sim- 
plicity of  construction  is  an  added  advantage  in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  overhauling  and  expenses  of  upkeep.  The  heights  of  towers  range  from 
30  to  40  feet. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  mills  imported  are  supplied  by  Union  firms  from 
stocks,  and  of  this  percentage  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  80  per  cent 
and  Great  Britain  for  15  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  split  up  between  Ger- 
many and  Canada.  Of  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  the  United  States 
is  the  principal  supplier  with  about  62  per  cent,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  with  about  18  per  cent  each.  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  above 
figures,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  few  Canadian  mills  are  supplied  from  Union 
stocks.  Canadian  firms  should  watch  this  trade  as  it  is  bound  to  develop  in 
future  years  in  accordance  with  the  advance  in  the  settlement  of  now  unoccupied 
farm  lands  suitable  for  irrigation. 


UNITED  STATES  POTATO  CROP 

J.  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  November  9,  1928. — The  1928  potato  crop  just  being  har- 
vested in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  reach  463,722,000  bushels  and  thus  to 
be  the  largest  ever  produced  in  this  country.  Last  year  the  production  reached 
406,964,000  bushels.  The  unusually  large  harvest  this  year  will  mean  a  per 
capita  production  of  3-8  bushels,  as  against  3-4  bushels  last  year  and  3  bushels 
in  1926. 

The  increase  of  57,000,000  bushels  over  last  year's  yield  amounts  to  a  14 
per  cent  gain  and  is  distributed  over  practically  all  of  the  forty-eight  states 
of  the  Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Certain  districts 
such  as  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Colorado  are  reported  to  be  producing 
less  than  was  estimated  earlier  in  the  year,  and  it  is  possible  that  as  a  result 
of  blight  and  frost,  final  figures  will  fall  further  still  below  the  original  estimates. 
The  latest  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, shows  that  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  as  having  crops  aggregating  between  31,500,000  bushels  and  38,000,000 
bushels. 

The  total  crop  of  the  four  Northwestern  States  producing  a  surplus  will 
amount  to  probably  105,357,000  bushels,  compared  with  95,563,000  bushels  last 
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vear.  The  greatest  gains  in  production  appear  in  the  ISorth  Central  State 
where  a  harvest  of  133;000,000  bushels  is  expected— an  increase  of  some  23,000,- 
000  bushels  over  1927. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

The  large  increase  in  production  all  over  the  country  already  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  market.  Prices  are  lower  now  than  is  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  in  fact  since  April  last  wholesale  prices  in  Chicago,  New- 
York,  and  other  large  centres  have  been  somewhat  below  the  average  quota- 
tions of  the  last  nine  years.  During  September,  Chicago  carlot  prices  averaged 
only  $1.04  per  100  pounds,  which  is  the  lowest  average  price  for  many  years. 

November  2  prices  in  New  York  as  reported  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Markets  showed  Maine  "  Green  Mountains  "  to  be  selling  at  $2.15  to  $2.25 
per  180  pounds  bulk,  while  Western  New  York  round  whites  of  ordinary  quality 
were  quoted  at  around  $2  per  180  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  large,  crop  and  the  unsatisfactory  prices,  it  is  evident 
that  only  the  best  grades  of  potatoes  will  find  a  profitable  market  here.  In 
all  probability  the  largest  share  of  the  year's  main  crop  will  go  into  storage 
on  the  farms  where  facilities  are  available.  The  result  will  be  that  if  and  as 
prices  improve,  withdrawals  from  storage  will  increase.  It  is  at  least  evident 
that  a  steady  supply  of  good  stocks  will  be  forthcoming  at  all  times  on  all  the 
principal  markets.  The  spring  and  winter  carry-over  will  undoubtedly  be 
heavy. 

IMPORT  SITUATION 

With  conditions  as  they  are,  the  necessity  for  closer  grading  becomes 
apparent  if  a  profit  is  to  be  expected  at  all.  While  the  available  supplies  in 
the  Eastern  States  probably  are  not  excessive,  an  increase  in  price  or  demand 
on  the  principal  Eastern  markets  will  result  quickly  in  a  large  flow  from  the 
over-producing  areas  farther  west. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  potato  imports  into  this  country  every 
year  are  from  Canada,  In  1926-27  these  totalled  6,348,000  bushels,  but  last 
year,  on  account  of  the  large  crop,  this  figure  was  reduced  by  nearly  50  per  cent 
to  3,800,000  bushels.  With  a  customs  duty  of  80  cents  per  barrel  (50  cents 
per  100  pounds),  it  is  likely  that  imports  will  be  further  reduced  this  year, 
unless  prices  materially  improve. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Guatemala 
VI.  Tariff  and  Documentation 

The  tariff  of  Guatemala  consists  of  "specific  duties";  that  is  to  say,  the 
duties  are  based  upon  the  weight  or  quantity  of  merchandise,  and  not  upon  its 
value,  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  Canada,  With  few  exceptions,  duties  are  charged 
upon  gross  weights,  inclusive  of  all  immediate  and  exterior  packing;  this  fact 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  packing  shipments,  as  the  weight  of  the 
exterior  packing  may  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  duties  payable,  and 
consequently  upon  the  delivered  cost. 

The  tariff  contains  2,505  items,  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  prohibited  goods;  (2)  goods  free  of  duty;  (3)  cotton;  (4)  linen  and 
vegetable  fibres  other  than  cotton;  (5)  wool;  (6)  silk;  (7)  iron  and  steel;  (8) 
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copper  and  its  alloys,  aluminum,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin;  (9)  wooden  goods,  and 
goods  of  wood  and  iron;  (10)  leather  and  furs;  (11)  glass,  china,  and  earthen- 
ware; (12)  paper,  cardboard,  etc.;  (13)  wines,  liquors,  and  foodstuffs;  (14) 
sundries;   (15)  drugs  and  chemicals. 

The  list  of  prohibited  goods  calls  for  no  special  comment:  it  is  one  that 
is  usual  in  many  countries. 

Among  the  goods  which  are  admitted  free  of  duty  may  be  mentioned  adver- 
tisements, agricultural  machinery,  antitoxins,  bacteriological  preparations, 
chemical  apparatus,  coal  and  coke,  constructional  ironwork,  fence  wire,  ferti- 
lizers, fire-fighting  apparatus,  filters,  hides,  insecticides,  incubators,  live  animals, 
lumber  (in  logs);  maps  and  educational  equipment,  mining  machinery,  paper 
pulp,  passengers'  baggage,  ploughs,  railway  material,  road-making  machinery, 
rice,  seeds,  scientific  collections,  vessels  for  use  in  the  republic,  and  wooden  or 
wood  and  iron  buildings.  The  raw  or  manufactured  products  of  the  other 
Central  American  republics  are  also  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  rates  charged,  these  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  great 
interest  to  a  foreign  exporter,  neither  is  it  possible  to  provide  details  in  a  report 
such  as  the  present.  An  explanation,  however,  of  the  method  of  calculating 
the  duties  appears  to  be  desirable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  rates  of  duty,  which  have  remained  unchanged,  with  minor  exceptions, 
for  many  years,  were  originally  imposed  in  pesos  or  centavos — a  currency  which 
is  now  obsolescent.  The  peso,  as  explained  under  the  heading  of  "  Currency  " 
in  a  previous  chapter  (see  No.  1289:  October  13),  has  been  "  pegged  "  at  one- 
sixtieth  of  its  former  value;  thus,  duties  collected  on  this  basis  would  provide 
insufficient  revenue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rates  were  calculated  in  the  new  quetzal  (equal 
to  dollar)  currency,  the  rates  would  become  so  high  as  in  many  cases  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

An  adjustment  between  these  opposing  conditions  has  been  made  by  leaving 
the  actual  rates  unchanged,  but  collecting  a  varying  percentage  in  quetzales  or 
dollars  (usually  called  "  gold  ")  and  the  remainder  in  pesos  (usually  called 
"  national  currency  "  or  "  moneda  nacional  "). 

The  matter  will  be  made  clear  by  examples.  Cotton  dresses  or  clothing  of 
any  kind,  for  children,  are  given  in  the  tariff  as  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  pesos 
50  centavos  per  kilo.  But  75  per  cent  of  this  rate  has  been  made  payable'  in 
"  gold  "  and  25  per  cent  in  "  national  currency  ".   Thus  the  true  rate  is: — 


75%  of  pesos  2.50  payable  in  gold   $1,875 

25%  of  pesos  2.50  =  62ic.  national  currency,  which  converted  into  gold 

(at  60  to  1)  equals   0.014 

A  total  per  kg.  of   $1,889 

As  a  further  instance,  phonographs  are  quoted  in  the  tariff  as  paying  a 
duty  of  1  peso  per  kilo.  But  50  per  cent  of  this  is  payable  in  gold  and  50  per 
cent  in  "  national  currency".  "The  true  rate  is  therefore: — 

50%  of  1  peso  payable  in  gold   $0.50 

50%  of  1  peso  ==  50c.  national  currency,  which  converted  into  gold  at 

60  to  1,  equals   0.0083 

A  total  per  kg.  of   $0.5083 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  portion  of  the  duty  payable  in  "  national  cur- 


rency "  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  portion  payable  in  gold  that  it  may 
be  neglected  for  practical  purposes,  except  in  calculations  of  comparatively 
large  payments,  in  which  case  the  necessary  adjustment  must  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  goods  are 
subject  to  certain  surcharges;  some  of  these  are  also  payable  in  "gold",  and 
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some  in  "  national  currency"  or  its  equivalent.  The  most  important  of  tl^.-- 
surcharges  consists  of  an  ad  valorem  charge  of  6  per  cent  on  the  invoice  value 
of  all  goods,  payable  in  gold;  there  are  further  surcharges,  for  registration,  and 
for  the  "  Hospital  de  Occidcnte  also  payable  in  gold;  municipal  taxes,  steve- 
doring, and  a  tax  for  the  liberal  arts  are  payable  in  "  national  currency  ". 

A  sample  calculation  of  the  total  duties  payable  on  a  consignment  of  hard- 
ware follows: — 

Weight 
Kg.  Rate  Duties 

10  boxes  machetes   630  0.25  $157.50 

2  boxes  machetes   126  0.25  31.50 

6  barrels  hoes   1,200  Free   

1  box  insulators   80  0.10  8.00 

Galvanized  iron  posts   41  0.05  2.05 

Total  duty  payable   $199.05 

Of  the  above,  50  per  cent  is  payable  in  "  gold  "  and  50  per  cent  in  "  national 
currency".   Therefore: — 

National 
Gold  Currency 

Duties  as  above  ....  ,   $  99.53  Pesos  99.52 

Municipal  tax   ....  1.92 

"Impuesto  de  lieu"   ....  17.20 

Registration   4.00  .... 

Stevedoring   ....  6 . 30 

Hospital  de  Occidente   2.20  .... 

Tax  for  liberal  arts     2.80 

Consular  fees,  6  per  cent   17.85  .... 

Total,  including  surcharge   $123.58  Pesos  127.74 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  payable  in  "  national  currency  "  (pesos 
127.74),  converted  at  60  to  1,  amounts  to  only  $2.13,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  duties.  Inquiry  shows  that  importers  in  Guatemala  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
attempt  to  check  the  amounts  of  duties  payable  on  merchandise  purchased  by 
them,  but  accept  the  calculations  of  the  customs  officials  as  correct. 


EXPORT  TARIFF 

There  is  an  export  tariff  on  coffee,  hardwoods,  hides  and  skins,  rubber, 
chicle,  cattle,  and  maize.  In  addition,  a  charge  of  12^  cents  "  national  cur- 
rency "  (equal  to  about  a  fifth  of  a  cent)  is  made  on  each  package  exported 
through  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  a  similar  charge  for  each  package  exported 
through  the  port  of  Ocos.  The  export  of  gold  (with  certain  exceptions),  silver, 
antiques,  and  quetzales  (a  rare  bird  of  brilliant  plumage/which  has  become  the 
national  emblem,  and  after  which  the  present  unit  of  currency  has  been  named), 
is  prohibited. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The  documentation  of  shipments  to  Guatemala  is  comparatively  simple. 
Commercial  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  consular  invoices  must  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  nearest  Guatemalan  consul,  or  to  the  consul  of  any  friendly 
nation  if  no  Guatemalan  consul  is  available.  The  following  are  details  of  the 
manner  of  preparation  of  these  various  documents: — 

Commercial  Invoice. — The  ordinary  commercial  invoice  of  the  shipper  is 
sufficient,  and  it  may  be  written  in  English.'  It  must  be  certified  by  the  shipper 
as  being  correct,  but  no  special  form  of  wording  is  required.  Prices  may  be  as 
at  factory,  f.o.b.,  or  c.i.f.,  as  desired.  Three  copies  are  required.  No  charge  is 
made  by  the  consul  for  his  vise,  but  a  small  notarial  fee  may  be  charged. 

Bills  of  Lading. — Three  copies  are  required  for  certification.  A  fee  of  $1 
is  usually  charged. 
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Consular  Invoices. — This  is  the  most  important  document  in  connection 
with  shipments  to  Guatemala.  Special  sets  of  forms  are  required,  which  may 
be  purchased  from  the  consul  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  set.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared in  Spanish,  though  English  is  acceptable  if  Spanish  is  impracticable.  The 
consular  fee  payable  by  the  exporter  is  2  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  invoice. 
(It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total  consular  fee  is  8  per  cent  of  invoice 
value,  the  remaining  6  per  cent  being  payable  by  the  importer  as  a  surcharge 
upon  the  customs  duty.) 

The  above  documents,  when  certified,  should  be  sent  to  the  consignee  by 
first  mail,  or  attached  to  draft,  or  handled  in  whatever  manner  may  be  arranged 
between  buyer  and  seller.  They  must,  however,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  customs 
officials  in  Guatemala  before  clearance  of  the  goods  can  be  effected. 

It  will  generally  be  found  desirable  for  Canadian  exporters  in  interior  cities 
to  mail  copies  of  the  commercial  invoices  (certified  as  correct,  but  not  vised) 
to  the  forwarding  agents  at  the  port  of  exit,  instructing  the  latter  to  prepare 
bills  of  lading  and  consular  invoices,  and  submit  the  three  sets  of  documents  to 
the  consul  at  that  port  for  certification. 

Parcel  Post. — Shipments  by  parcel  post  do  not  require  a  consular  invoice, 
but  three  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice  (certified  as  correct)  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  nearest  Guatemalan  consul  for  his  visa.  A  fee  of  2  per  cent  of 
the  value  is  chargeable. 

Samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  not  subject  to  duty;  samples  of  com- 
mercial value  are  also  admitted  free  of  duty  if  the  duty  payable  upon  their  entry 
as  merchandise  would  not  exceed  one  dollar. 

There  are  no  packing  or  labelling  restrictions  in  force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  no  circumstances  should  goods  be  consigned 
"  to  order  "  when  making  shipments  to  Guatemala. 

As  a  matter  of  minor  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ,goods  are  not 
always  cleared  at  the  seaports  in  Guatemala,  even  if  they  arrive  by  water.  As 
an  instance,  the  customs  house  for  the  port  of  Champerico  is  at  Retalhuleu, 
which  is  several  miles  inland,  and  goods  are  not  allowed  to  be  cleared  at  the 
port  itself  unless  required  for  local  consumption.  Similarly,  a  large  quantity 
of  merchandise  is  cleared  at  Guatemala  City  instead  of  at  San  Jose,  the  Pacific 
Coast  railway  terminal.  The  fact  is  mentioned  merely  as  explaining  why  quota- 
tions may  be  sometimes  required  c.i.f.  interior  points,  and  why  insurance  may 
be  necessary  beyond  the  seaports  themselves. 


MR.  STEVENS'  ITINERARY 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  dates  of  this  part  of  his  tour: — 

Dresden  Nov.  17  Woodstock  Nov.  21  and  22 

St  Thomas  Nov.  19  Paris,  Brantford  Nov.  23 

Otterville,  Ingersoll  Nov.  20  Brantford  Nov.  26-28 
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TRADING  WITH  PORTO  RICO 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Import  Trade — Continued 

HARDWARE  AND  MACHINERY 

There  is  naturally  a  big  demand  in  Porto  Rico  for  sugar  machinery  and 
parts,  a  highly  specialized  trade.  Iron  and  steel  goods  are  annually  imported 
to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  chief  items  are  iron  and  steel 
bars.  Structural  steel  is  imported  chiefly  from  Belgium,  and  galvanized  sheets, 
formerly  from  England,  now  from  the  United  States.  The  requirements  of  the 
estates  for  "25-  and  40-pound  rails  are  heavy,  and  they  are  bought  chiefly 
second-hand.  The  American  Railway  Company  of  Porto  Rico,  which  make 
their  purchases  in  New  York,  have  four  locomotives  and  249  freight  cars 
and  carry  both  freight  and  passengers  on  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  use 
60-pound  new  rails.  The  Porto  Rican  Railway,  Light,  and  Power  Company 
(Canadian)  operate  ten  miles  of  street  railway  in  San  Juan.  In  Ponce  they 
operate  a  freight  service  over  the  mile  connecting  the  railway  to  the  municipal 
pier  and  five  other  small  lines  which  are  confined  to  hauling  cane  and  sugar. 
Road-making  machinery  is  not  a  large  import,  as  there  is  not  much  in  the  way 
of  new  construction.  Some  thirty  road  rollers  are  in  use.  Of  the  seventy-eight 
municipalities  in  Porto  Rico,  thirty-five  have  water  systems  and  twenty-three 
sewer  systems.  There  are  twenty-four  towns  with  populations  of  from  10,000 
to  24,000  which  have  no  water  supply.  San  Juan  has  a  good  sewer  system  but 
an  insufficient  water  supply.  Ponce  has  a  good  water  system;  a  new  sewer  is 
under  construction.  Arecibo  (51,000)  and  Mayaquay  (46,000)  have  both  good 
water  supplies.  The  mills  and  estates  have  wells  and  private  pumping 
systems.  Sanitary  fittings  are  all  from  the  United  States,  except  bathroom 
ornamental  tiles,  which  are  supplied  from  Spain  and  Germany.  Price  is  the 
chief  sales  factor.  A  few  porcelain  bathroom  fixtures  are  in  use.  Bath  tubs 
are  only  a  fair  trade  (800  per  annum) ;  "  showers  "  are  more'  popular.  Tubs 
are  enamelled  inside  only,  painted  outside,  and  are  usually  5  feet  long. 
Enamelled  cast-iron  sinks  15  by  20,  or  16  by  24,  are  chiefly  in  use,  and  a  few 
18  by  30.  Nearly  all  have  separate  wooden  drain  boards.  There  are  a  few 
enamel  sinks  20  by  42,  with  enamel  built-in  drain  board  of  the  same  material. 
Lavatories  are  installed  in  most  bathrooms  and  some  in  bedrooms.  They  are 
usually  either  of  white  enamelled  iron  or  vitreous  china.  There  is  no  demand 
for  water  heaters. 

Wire  fence  posts  and  fencing  for  private  houses  is  in  growing  demand. 
There  is  a  fair  trade  in  belting,  packing,  and  hose. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Electric  current  is  from  12  to  15  cents  per  kw.  hour;  but  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  San  Juan  announce  that  by  next  year  the  rate  will  be  10  cents. 
There  is  only  one'  town  in  Porto  Rico  without  electricity.  San  Juan  has  an 
alternating  current,  voltage  110  and  220,  60  cycles,  3-phase  for  motors;  for 
lighting  110-220  volts.  The  Ponce  Electric  Company  provide  current  which  is 
a.c.  110  volts  60-cycle  and  2-phase.  Mayaquay  has  the  most  expensive  current 
at  18  cents  per  kw.  hour.   It  is  of  110-220  voltage,  60-cycle.  3-phase. 

The  market  for  refrigerators  is  good  and  is  increasing.  Electrical  machinery 
and  appliances  of  all  kinds  are  good  sellers. 
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builders'  hardware 

Builders'  hardware  imports,  which  are  practically  all  from  the  United 
States,  average'  annually  about  $100,000,  and  are  usually  sold  on  ninety-day 
terms.  There  are  no  jobbers  of  these  goods  in  Porto  Rico;  the  trade  is  chiefly 
handled  by  larger  dealers  who  do  a  sort  of  combined  wholesale-retail  trade. 
Commission  agents  often  sell  direct  to  the  retail  merchants.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  flashlights;  the  makes  of  five  United  States  manufacturers  are  in 
stock.  The  tubular  variety  is  most  popular,  with  1^  cells.  Cases  with  fibre 
finish  are  preferred.  The  value  of  flashlight  batteries  imported  is  about  $15,000 
per  year. 

AUTOMOBILES 

The  island  has  good  roads  and  the  market  for  automobiles  is  large  and 
well  developed.  Trucks  and  motor  buses  take  advantage  of  the  extensive 
system  of  highways  to  convey  freight  and  passengers,  for  the  only  railway  of 
importance  circles  the'  island  close  to  the  coast  and  has  no  feeders  or  branches 
to  important  inland  and  other  towns.  Imports  of  motor  vehicles  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1928  totalled  3,730.  In  1927  a  total  of  13,401  motor 
vehicles  were  licensed,  of  which  10,489  were  private  and  public  passenger  cars, 
218  Government-owned  cars,  375  buses,  2,815  trucks,  and  151  motor  cycles. 

CANVAS 

There  is  a  fair  trade  in  imported  tents,  awnings,  and  tarpaulins.  There  is 
a  declining  market  in  sailcloth  on  account  of  the  motor  trucks  taking  the  busi- 
ness away  from  the  schooners.  White  duck,  22  to  120  inches  in  width,  weights 
No.  1  and  No.  8,  are  in  use. 

CEMENT 

The  cement  market  in  Porto  Rico  is  divided  between  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land. The  freight  from  Holland  is  slightly  cheaper,  and  while  it  commands 
the  market  in  the  south  which  calls  for  sacked  cement,  the  Danish  controls  San 
Juan,  which  prefers  barrels.  September  prices  to  the  wholesale  trade  for  Danish 
cement  were  from  $2.12  to  $2.15  duty  paid  or  $1.92  c.i.f. 

FERTILIZER 

There  is  a  big  market  in  this  product,  and  keen  competition.  The  most 
popular  type  is  the  "  commercial  chemical  fertilizer  "  or  "  12  .6.5  ",  as  it  is  com- 
monly known.  It  consists  of  12  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  6  per  cent  of 
acid  phosphates,  and  5  per  cent  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  is  quoted  at  $35  c.i.f. 
per  short  ton.  There'  is  no  duty  on  mixed  fertilizer,  but  there  is  on  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  other  single  chemical  fertilizer.  In  Ponce  some  of  the  latter  was 
used  at  a  price  of  $52.50  per  ton.  The  fact  that  the  ships  will  not  touch  at  a 
port  with  a  consignment  of  less  than  200  tons  is  a  handicap  to  European 
exporters;  this  quantity  is  excessive  for  the  average  agent  or  merchant  in  Porto 
Rico  to  take  at  a  time. 

FOOTWEAR 

Practically  all  the  footwear  sold  in  Porto  Rico  is  from  the  United  States; 
local  production  is  small.  Unlike  most  other  West  Indian  islands,  there  is  a 
good  market  for  cheap  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which  are  worn  by  the'  poorer 
classes. 

FURNITURE 

Plain  serviceable  types  of  furniture  are  seen  everywhere  on  the  island.  The 
former  Austriafn  trade  in  chairs  has  now  gone  to  the  United  States.   As  is  usual 
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in  the  tropics,  the  "rocker"  is  seen  everywhere.  Some  United  States  firms, 
manufacturing  in  China,  have  been  able  to  ship  reed  furniture  to  Porto  Rico. 
Veneered  furniture  will  not  stand  up  in  the  climate;  everything  should  be  solid 
(preferably  hard)  wood  or  metal.  This  trade  is  as  yet  a  luxury  one,  but  it  is 
growing.  Many  complete  suites  made  locally  of  poor  wood  which  stains  well 
and  works  easily  are  seen  on  the  market,  and  these  affect  any  import  trade  con- 
siderably. 

LEATHER 

There  is  a  small  domestic  tanning  industry  to  the  extent  of  about  350.000 
pounds  of  sole  leather  per  year.  In  1927  Porto  Rico  imported  11,000  pounds 
from  the  United  States  and  38.000  from  other  countries,  chiefly  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  lower  wages  obtain.  Imports  of  upper  leather  from 
the  United  States  totalled  700,000  square  feet;  this  was  practically  the  only 
source  of  supply.  It  is  mostly  of  two  kinds,  patent  and  "  smoky  elk  ".  The 
market  for  leather  belting  is  valued  at  $50,000  per  year.  The  chief  sellers  are 
4,  5  and  6-inch  by  27  and  28-feet  belts. 

LUMBER 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  lumber  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, Porto  Rico  imports  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  lumber 
each  year.  The  imports  for  1927  were  as  follows:  lumber,  66,531,000  board 
feet,  valued  at  $2,137,896;  and  door  sash  blinds,  60,047  pieces,  valued  at  $51,932. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  lumber  imports  are  of  No.  2  common  long  leaf  yellow 
pine.  (Grades  of  yellow  pine  used  in  this  report  are  those  established  by  the 
Southern  Pine  Association.) 

Although  at  present  local  manufacturers  supply  a  large  number  of  sashes, 
doors  and  windows  for  the  domestic  trade,  it  is  anticipated  that  imports  of  these 
materials,  ready-made  from  the  United  States  will  increase.  The  Porto  Rican 
concerns  are  as  a  rule  small,  requiring  in  all  cases  immediate  cash  payment  for 
their  products,  while  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  terms  to  responsible  importers.  Most  of  the  lumber  shipments  from  the 
United  States  are  made  from  Baltimore  or  New  York. 

For  flooring,  tongue-and-groove  long  leaf  yellow  pine  is  preferred,  the 
6-inch  No.  2  common  grade  being  used.  This  6-inch  flooring  is  also  used  for 
forms  in  concrete  construction.  Wider  boards  are  not  desired  for  this  purpose; 
they  do  not  hold  so  well  and  sometimes  bend  or  crack,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  moisture  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Yellow  pine,  No.  1  common,  is  also  used  for  trimming.  In  the  cities  prac- 
tically all  the  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete  and  lumber  of  high  quality  is 
used  for  partitions,  sashes  and  doors.  Joists  are  usually  2  x  6  or  2  x  8-inch 
rough  stock,  except  in  cases  of  buildings  over  two  stories  high  where  12-inch 
stock  is  required.  Studding  always  calls  for  2x6  and  2  x  4-inch  stock  dressed 
four  sides.  For  weather  boarding  6  and  8-inch  siding,  pattern  105,  is  used. 
Interior  trimmings  are  usually  of  4-inch  and  6-inch  dressed  stock,  clear  of  knots 
and  defects. 

Although  yellow  pine  (long  leaf,  dry  and  sound)  is  practically  the  only  kind 
of  lumber  imported,  there  is  a  restricted  sale  for  white  (sugar)  pine,  cypress,  oak, 
redwood  and  Douglas  fir.  Redwood  ties,  sizes  6x8x6  and  6  x  6  x  5t  inches, 
are  being  used  on  the  railways.  They  are  quoted  at  87  cents  c.i.f.  Porto  Rico 
and  are  sawn  to  size.  The  furniture  industry  takes  most  of  the  other  uncommon 
woods  imported.  Formerly  Porto  Rico  imported  large  quantities  of  air-dried 
lumber,  but  lately  dealers  have  been  insisting  on  supplying  the  kiln-dried 
product  and  the  trade  has  now  become  accustomed  to  it. 
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Besides  lumber  for  building  purposes,  Porto  Rico  imports  some  2,500,000 
boxes  (in  shocks)  for  packing  fruit.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  tobacco  barrels 
amounting  to  about  150,000  yearly.  Specifications  for  these  barrels  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T/C-9-125). 
Slack  cooperage  is  used  for  shipments  of  leaf  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  quicklime. 

As  there  are  no  customs  duties  on  lumber  imported  from  the  United  States, 
practically  all  the  lumber  requirements  on  the  island  come  from  that  country, 
excepting  some  imports  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwoods  from  Santo  Domingo 
and  some  Douglas  fir  from  Vancouver. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  yellow  pine  has  been  used  for  so  many  years  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  kinds  of  lumber,  Porto  Rican  dealers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  imports  of  West  Coast  lumber  will  increase  considerably  in  the 
next  few  years.  Yellow  pine  is  becoming  relatively  scarce  and  West  Coast  lumber 
is  looked  upon  with  increasing  favour.  Douglas  fir  will  probably  make  the  better 
seller  as  redwood  is  more  expensive  and  the  quality  is  much  the  same. 

All  lumber  mills  in  the  United  States  shipping  to  Porto  Rico  have  resident 
representatives  in  the  island.  Most  of  the  lumber  is  sold  on  the  outright  basis. 
One  firm  only  is  reported  as  having  made  shipments  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  on 
a  consignment  basis.  The  local  agents  were  credited  with  a  commission  of  $1 
per  1,000  feet  of  lumber  sold  and  paid  for. 

Terms. — Lumber  terms  are  usually  "  draft  at  90  days'  sight "  though  some 
are  at  60  days'  sight.  On  arrival  of  the  documents,  the  consignee  usually  pays 
a  sight  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  freight,  and  accepts  a  draft  (60  or  90  days) 
for  the  lumber.  If  the  lumber  is  shipped  by  steamer,  the  shipping  company 
unload  the  cargo  and  put  it  on  the  dock,  but  if  the  shipment  is  made  by  schooner 
unloading  is  for-account  of  the  consignee  and  he  has  certain  harbour  and  wharfage 
charges  to  meet.  A  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  board  feet  is  imposed  on  all  British 
Columbian  logs  and  piles.  Manufactured  lumber  pays  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
from  all  countries  except  the  United  States. 

MEDICINES 

Compared  with  its  neighbouring  islands,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
medicines  in  Porto  Rico  is  high:  $0.48  as  against  $0.22  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  $0.03  in  Haiti.  There  are  400  registered  physicians  in  the  island.  Many  of 
the  "jibaros"  are  infected  with  hookworm.  The  annual  imports  of  medicines 
total  roughly  $700,000  (SO  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  States).  There  are 
some  half  dozen  local  concerns  offering  competition;  lotions  and  cure-all  syrups 
are  principally  what  they  make.  French  medicines  are  popular,  as  are  to  lesser 
extent,  Spanish.  Price  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  use  of  serums  and 
vaccines  is  increasing.  Drug  regulations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  a  domestic  act  requiring  all  imported  patent  medicines  to 
be  registered,  and  the  Health  Department  furnished  (confidentially)  with  the 
complete  formula. 

Pharmacies  must  be  in  charge  of  duly  qualified  men.  The  trade  is  done 
largely  through  local  commission  agents  selling  to  the  drug  stores  and  hospitals. 
Terms  granted  are  30  to  120  days,  with  10  per  cent  off  for  cash.  Advertising 
is  an  important  element  in  effecting  sales. 

OATS 

The  market  in  Porto  Rico  for  oats  is  small.  Outside  of  racehorses,  of 
which  there  are  about  300  in  the  island,  few  other  animals  have  the  luxury  of 
grain  feed.  No.  1  white  oats  (sometimes  clipped)  are  imported  in  bags  of  144 
pounds  and  at  66  cents  per  bushel  c.i.f.,  and  No.  2  the  better  seller,  at  62  cents 
per  bushel.  Samples  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  26178.) 
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PAPER 

The  paper  market  in  Porto  Rico  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States.  Newsprint  in  rolls  appears  to  be  quoted  more  cheaply  by  European 
exporters.  There  are  five  large  dailies  in  San  Juan;  they  import  their  paper 
direct.  One  importer  stated,  that  Norwegian  quotations  were  $3  per  ton  Less 
than  Canadian.  There  is  a  big  trade  in  wrapping  paper  of  fairly  good  quality, 
and  of  bond  and  other  papers. 

GENERAL    SALES  INFORMATION 

Wherever  possible  the  Spanish  language  should  be  used  in  correspondence 
with  merchants  in  Porto  Rico.  Many  of  them  know  English  and  that  language 
is  taught  in  the  schools,  but  it  is  not  in  general  use.  A  salesman  will  make  a 
more  favourable  impression  if  he  can  speak  Spanish,  but  the  language  is  not 
essential  commercially.  An  energetic  salesman  carrying  only  a  few  lines  can 
cover  the  island  in  one  or  two  weeks.  There  are  frequent  sailings  to  San  Juan, 
the  chief  commercial  centre,  and  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  have  a 
regular  service.  The  McCormick  Line  has  recently  inaugurated  fortnightly  sail- 
ings from  San  Francisco.  There  are  two  good  hotels  in  San  Juan.  Samples  and 
baggage  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  obtain  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  taxes  on  travelling  salesmen.  Tariff,  weights,  measures,  and 
currency  are  all  as  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

TRADE   SITUATION  IN  NORTH  CHINA 

T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  October  18,  1928. — Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  volume  of 
trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  unsettled  conditions  in  North  China 
militated  against  profitable  business.  The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  adversely  affected  by  a  money  stringency  and  railway  disruption  may  greatly 
restrict  'both  the  import  and  export  trade.  Removal  of  railway  rolling  stock, 
accompanying  the  retreat  of  the  Northern  forces,  has  left  North  China  dependent 
upon  native  transportation  methods.  Constantly  increasing  taxes  have  also 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  trade  and  many  Chinese  firms  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  business.  Increasing  taxation  and  greater  transportation  costs 
force  exporters  to  purchase  interior  products  f.o.b.  Tientsin,  resulting  in  prices 
too  high  for  foreign  markets.  If  the  present  disrupted  railway  conditions  con- 
tinue, trade  of  the  southern  Tientsin  consular  district  may  be  diverted  to  Hankow 
and  Shanghai,  and  Mongolian  trade  to  Manchuria. 

Crop  prospects  in  North  China  are  reported  generally  good.  Projected 
industrial  developments  have  been  suspended.  An  extensive  building  program 
planned  for  next  year,  however,  will  probably  encourage  imports  of  building 
materials  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  total  value  of  Tientsin's  trade  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  estimated 
at  $85,700,000,  or  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1927. 
Imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  were  of  equal  volume  to  receipts  in  last  year's 
period,  but  Japanese  contributions  showed  a  noteworthy  advance  over  European 
and  American.  Iron  and  steel  imports  were  about  the  same  while  receipts  of 
flour  from  Japan  were  abnormally  heavy.  Imports  of  motor  cars  decreased  50 
per  cent  and  of  trucks  15  per  cent.  Machinery  sales  and  imports  were  slow  and 
confined  mainly  to  replacements. 

General  business  conditions  in  Manchuria  are  reported  as  very  good. 

Although  Central  and  South  China  are  enjoying  better  trade  conditions  than 
North  China,  and  as  dealers  are  quite  satisfied  with  present  stock  sales  and 
clearances,  they  still  hesitate  to  place  substantial  fresh  orders.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  attributable  mainly  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  over  the  proposed  new 
import  tariff  which  is  now  under  discussion. 
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CONDITIONS   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  October  27,  1928. — Economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  third  quarter  of  1928  were  normal.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  reports  that  a  favourable  balance  of  nearly  200,000,000  fl.  in  state 
finances  has  been  recorded  during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  States  General  late  in  September  was  more  opti- 
mistic in  tone  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Trade  balance  figures  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  show  an  import  balance  of  546  million  guilders,  against 
472  million  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  This  shows  the  declining 
importance  of  Dutch  exports,  a  fact  which  has  been  causing  considerable  con- 
cern. In  some  industries  this  influence  has  been  making  itself  felt,  although  as 
a  whole  Dutch  industry  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  sound. 
In  the  shipbuilding  industry  activity  is  declining. 

The  index  figure  for  wholesale  prices  was  145  in  September  against  144  in 
August.  For  foodstuffs  alone  it  stood  at  151  against  150  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  retail  index  figure  in  July  and  August  still  remained  91,  in  comparison  with 
100  for  the  period  1921  to  1925.  Unemployment  shows  improvement  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  of  1927;  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Since  May  the  increase  in  the  State  revenues  has  stopped  and  there  is  now 
a  decrease,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  high  returns  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  1927,  and  to  the  lowering  of  taxes.  The  national  revenue  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1928  was  365,774,000  fl.,  being  13,633,000  fl.  less  than  in  1927.  How- 
ever, up  till  now  receipts  have  been  16,242,000  fl.  in  excess  of  estimates. 

The  statement  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  of  October  1  showed  a  note  circula- 
tion of  855,104,485  fl.  in  comparison  with  828,755,160  fl.  on  July  2,  823,432,435  fl. 
on  April  2,  and  840,031,910  fl.  on  January  2.  Deposits  showed  a  slight  advance 
from  44,968,704  fl.  on  July  2  to  45,877,073  fl.;  foreign  bills  from  195,765,049  fl.  to 
197,797,698  fl.;  loans  amounted  to  114,727,490  fl. ;  and  home  bills  and  promissory 
notes  discounted  to  77,088,060  fl. 

Notwithstanding  the  holiday  season,  there  was  a  somewhat  greater  buoy- 
ancy on  the  Dutch  issue  market  in  July  with  but  little  business  in  August,  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  activity  in  September,  giving  the  third  quarter  of  1928  a  total 
of  109,163,000  fl.  compared  with  188,658,000  fl.  for  the  second,  and  220,319,000  fl. 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  decline  in  the  dealings  in  Dutch  shares 
has  also  turned  into  a  recovery  during  July  and  August,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
enlarged  value  falling  to  the  account  of  industrial  and  petroleum  shares.  Among 
the  first,  the  artificial  silk  and  margarine  industries  are  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  rise.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar 
and  the  lower  prices  ruling  for  tea  and  rubber  have  caused  some  disquietude 
and  has  brought  a  decline  in  the  exchange  rates  at  Amsterdam. 

The  seaborne  traffic  in  July  and  August  has  comprised  195,000  cubic  metres 
more  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
of  September,  Rotterdam  occupied  again  the  first  place  on  the  continent,  lead- 
ing Hamburg  and  Antwerp  with  408,000  and  416,000  net  tons  respectively.  A 
notable  even  in  air  traffic  has  been  the  departure  of  five  machines  for  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  carrying  mail  and  parcels. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Company  will  soon  commence 
the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  artificial  manures  in  Holland,  a  step  for  which 
plans  are  said  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  time. 

Up  the  Rhine,  at  Frankfurt,  the  first  of  what  is  planned  to  be  an  annual 
meeting  of  grain  merchants  was  opened  on  October  8.    A  conference  of  the 
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German  flour  traders  was  held  concurrently,  when  the  principal  question  dis- 
cussed was  co-operation  with  the  millers.  Resolutions  were  passed  condemning 
various  actions  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  flour  and  grain  trade, 
particularly  in  connection  with  taxes  which  were  judged  to  be  excessive. 

FLOUR  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  recently  published  a  short  review  of 
the  Dutch  flour-milling  industry  during  1927.  Owing  to  increased  imports  of 
American  flour  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  an  extensive  export  trade,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  used  was  only  604,000  metric  tons — a  3  per  cent  decrease  in 
comparison  with  1926.  Exports  of  Dutch  flour  also  shrank  from  7,000  tons  in 
1926  to  1,600  tons  in  1927,  while  the  yearly  average  of  exports  for  the  period 
1921-1925  was  39,000  tons. 

The  damp  summer  of  1927  made  the  domestic  wheat  crop  of  little  use  and 
consequently  imports  rose  from  555,000  tons  to  619,000  tons.  Several  of  the 
larger  mills  were  closed  during  the  entire  period  and  others  worked  well  below 
normal  capacity.  Most  of  the  smaller  mills  have  turned  to  the  grinding  of  cattle 
feed. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  the  Netherlands  has  increased  to  577,000 
tons  from  497,000  tons  in  1921.  Between  these  years  the  number  of  large  mills 
with  a  capacity  in  excess  of  2,000  tons  have  decreased  from  25  to  20.  In  1921, 
83  per  cent  of  the  flour  consumed  was  manufactured  in  Holland  compared  with 
72  per  cent  in  1927.  The  industry  at  the  present  time  gives  employment  to 
1,853  persons,  and  uses  energy  totalling  19,368  h.p.,  with  electricity  a  long  way 
in  the  lead  as  a  source  of  motive  power. 

MOTOR   VEHICLES   IN  TURKEY 

Henri  Turcot,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  12,  1928. — Motor  vehicle  traffic  is  developing  steadily  in 
Turkey.  In  Constantinople  alone  1,384  automobiles  and  240  motor  lorries  were 
in  use  in  1926  as  compared  with  548  automobiles  and  85  motor  lorries  in  the 
previous  year,  while  3,600  automobiles  and  1,100  motor  lorries  were  in  1926 
owned  in  other  parts  of  Turkey.  The  importation  of  motor  vehicles  has  been 
increasing  constantly  since  1924,  and  recent  developments  have  surpassed  all 
expectations.  Imports  of  automobiles  and  motor  lorries  into  Turkey  for  the  past 
four  years  were  as  follows:  1924,242;  1925,439;  1926,711;  1927  (five  months 
ended  May  31),  842.  Germany  was  in  1926  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  the  United.  States,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium,  the 
percentages  being  as  follows:  Germany,  37.99;  United  States,  20.50;  France, 
18.85;  Italy,  16.17;  Great  Britain,  1 .55;  Belgium,  1 .51. 

In  1927  American  motor  vehicles  took  the  lead,  while  sales  of  German 
vehicles  were  reduced  considerably. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  as  between  the  types  of  vehicles  required  in 
Constantinople  and  those  in  Anatolia.  In  Constantinople  automobiles  of  various 
types  and  of  medium  power  are  in  demand,  but  preference  is  given  to  closed 
cars  with  convertible  hoods.  All  cars  must  be  of  medium  length,  and  supplied 
with  powerful  brakes.  In  Anatolia  closed  cars,  not  too  heavy  but  powerful,  are 
almost  exclusively  in  demand.  There  is  also  a  market  for  one-ton  lorries  that 
can  be  converted  to  motor  buses.  In  Turkey  motor  vehicles  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  for  fire  brigades,  for  the  transportation  of  refuse,  and  for  the 
watering  of  roads,  come  in  number,  especially  from  Great  Britain  and  France, 
while  a  few  American  makes  begin  to  appear  in  the  market. 
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The  best  selling  makes  of  cars  so  far  this  year,  in  order  of  importance, 
were'  Chevrolet,  Dodge  Brothers,  Essex,  Buick,  and  Chrysler. 

Motor  vehicles  from  abroad,  except  Ford  motor  cars  and  lorries,  are  gener- 
ally shipped  to  this  market  already ,  assembled.  The  Ford  Company  maintain 
a  plant  at  Chichli,  where  parts  imported  from  their  depot  at  Trieste  are 
assembled.  Automobile  dealers  representing  foreign  firms  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  spare  parts. 

A  number  of  American  as  well  as  Italian  concerns  supply  motor  vehicles  on 
consignment  to  their  representatives.  Firms  competent  to  act  as  agents  in 
Turkey  are  very  limited  in  number.  Names  of  importers  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  inter- 
ested parties  on  application  (quote  file  No.  19042). 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof  imported  into  Turkey  from  Canada  are 
subject  to  the  following  customs  treatment: — 

Basic  Customs 

No.  of  Duty  in  Gold 

Turkish  Piastres  per 

Customs  Tariff  Description  of  Goods  100  Kg.  (1)  Co-efficient 


514  Motor    vehicles — (a)    For    commerce   and  for 

agriculture,  as  also  those  used  for  services 
other  than  transport,  as  sweeping  and  water- 
ing of  roads:- — 

(1)  Complete   250  8 

(2)  Bodies   300  8 

522  Passenger  cars,  landaulettes,  vehicles  de  luxe, 

and  parts  thereof:  — 

(a)  Complete   675  8 

(b)  Bodies   1,000  8 

(c)  Chassis,  with  or  without  motor,  as  well 

as  parts  of  chassis   300  8 

(d)  Acetylene    head-lights,    besides  lights 

for  motor  cars  under  514    500  8 


1  kilogramme  =  220  lbs.;  1  Turkish  gold  piastre— .0192  (approximately). 

The  coefficient  applicable  to  Canadian  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof 
entering  Turkey  is  8;  that  imposed  on  vehicles  originating  in  the  United  States 
is  5,  the  latter  country  having  concluded  with  Turkey  a  provisional  agreement 
which  entitles  her  to  a  certain  preference. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  there  is  a  transaction  tax  of  6  per  cent 
of  the  invoice  price  which  is  levied  on  imported  goods. 

Shipments  of  motor  vehicles  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin. 

ADMISSION   OF   SEED   POTATOES   INTO   CUBA:  NEW 

REGULATIONS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  30,  1928. — For  the  past  year  seed  potatoes  have  only 
been  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Cuba  provided  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  with 
the  eyes  visible,  and  preserved  in  ashes  or  other  substances.  By  Decree  No. 
1730  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  October  25,  1928,  Item  No.  260  of  the 
Customs  Tariff  which  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  seed  if  cut  up,  has  been 
extended  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  and  whole  potatoes  for  seed,"  provided 
they  fulfil  the  requirements  stated  by  the  decree. 

requirements 

The  conditions  required  under  the  decree  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  importation  must  be  effeicted  between  February  1  and  March  15  or  between 
September  15  and  November  30  in  any  year.  The  only  ports  of  entry  are  Havana,  Santiago, 
and  Cienfuegos.  Importers  must  present  to  the  customs  officials  the  proper  documents  for 
the  goods  to  be  cleared  during  these  periods. 
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(6)  The  importer  must  notify  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labour, 
on  the  required  form,  and  must  also  notify  thei  Collector  of  Custom-  at  the  requin-d  r ntry 
port,  stating  therein  the  quamtiity  of  seed  potatoes  it  is  desired  to  import  free  of  duty,  the 
date  and  landing  port,  the  name  of  the  ship  carrying  the  goods,  the,  markings  on  the  cases 
and  packages,  the  place  where  the  potatoes  were  grown,  the  address  where  they  were  bought, 
and  the  variety  and  class  'of  the  seed  making  up  the  importation. 

(c)  On  the  consular  invoice  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the  potatoes  are  for  seed 
purposes  only,  and  there  must  be  attached  to  the  invoice  a  certificate  stating  the  place 
where  the  potatoes  have  been  collected,  the  name  of  the  seller,  the  variety  or  class  of  the 
potatoes,  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  bought,  that  they  are,  suitable  for  seed,  and  that 
they  are  in  good  healthy  condition.  This  certificate  must  be  written  and  signed  by  the 
grower  or  seller,  or  by  any  Government  agricultural  officer  of  the  country.  The  certil 
will  be  legalized  by  the  signature  of  the  Cuban  consul  in  the  vicinity. 

(d)  Thq  varieties  that  can  be  imported  as  seed  free  of  duty  are  as  follows:  Bliss 
Triumph  (pink  and  white),  Burbank,  Berpe's  Extra  Early,  Early  Ohio,  Early  Rase,  G 
Mountain,  Irish  Cobbler,  Canary  Islands,  Long  Island,  Peedess,  Prince  Edward,  Red  Bliss, 
Spaulding  Rose,  Triumph.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  authorize  the  entrance  of 
other  classes  of  seed,  but  meantime  no  provisions  are  made. 

(e)  The  Department  of  Customs  will  not  grant  the  exemption  of  duty  to  any 
importers  of  whole  seed  potatoes  if  they  are  not  inspected  here  by  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  must  certify  as  to  the  sanitary  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
potatoes,  that  they  belong  to  one  of  the  above  mentioned  varieties  and  are  not  mixed,  and 
that  the  potatoes,  from  his  experience,  seem  suitable  for  seed. 

(/)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  keep  a  register  in  which  will  be  entered  the 
name  and  address  of  each  importer,  the  date  of  the  import,  the  quantity  and  the  varieties 
of  the  imported  seed.  The  importer  must  notify  the  department  of  each  of  the  different 
sales  he  makes  of  such  seqd,  stating  the  quantity  and  variety  sold,  the  address  of  the 
buyer  and  the  farm  on  which  they  will  be  planted,  if  same  can  be  known. 

(g)  Seed  potatoes  cannot  be  used  for  consumption  if  they  have  been  imported  free  of 
duty,  unless  subsequently  these  duties  are  paid.  Importers  or  other  persons  selling  or  using 
them  for  consumption  will  be  heavily  punished. 

(h)  Thirty  days  after  the  period  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a),  the  importer  must  notify 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port  where  the  goods  were 
imported  of  the  amount  of  seed  that  is  still  left  unsold  or  yet  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then 
pay  the  duty  for  the  balance  as  goods  imported  for  consumption. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  President  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  this  exemption  from  duty  at  any 
time.  The  Decree  goes  into  effect  ten  days  after  it  was  published  in  the  Gazette, 
that  is,  ten  days  after  the  25th  October,  1928.   Dates  refer  to  the  arrivals  here. 

RHODESIAN  TARIFF  CHANGES 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  1,  1928.— Certain  changes  (effective  on  April  27  of 
this  year)  have  been  made  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  Regulations  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  These  changes  are,  in  addition,  applicable  to  such  parts  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  as  are  not  subject  to  the  Congo  Basin  Agreement.  Both  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  are  incorporated  in  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  but 
any  element  of  that  Union  may  amend  its  tariff  without  reference  to  other 
components.  (For  a  general  exposition  of  the  Tariff  relationship  of  these  terri- 
tories see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1220,  p.  735,  June  18,  1927.) 

The  present  alterations  favour  Canadian  exporters  in  some  degree.  A  gen- 
eral re-statement  of  the  preferential  position  of  the  Rhodesias  is  incorporated  in 
the  revision.  Preferential  rebates  are  now  to  be  granted  to  all  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  under  two  categories,  reciprocating  and  non-reciprocating  territories. 
In  each  case,  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  preferential  article  must  be  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  exporting  state.  The  shipment,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  preference,  must  be  covered  by  a  declaration  of  origin  except 
in  the  case  of  postal  packages  not  exceeding  £10  in  value,  when  the  goods  in 
question  are  not  for  sale.   Even  in  this  latter  instance  the  entry  must  be  accom- 
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panied  by  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  in  question  are  not  for  sale, 
and  that  they  are  bona  fide  produce  of  the  exporting  state. 

Preferential  rebates  will  only  be  allowed  when  duty  is  paid  at  a  Customs 
office  within  the  Rhodesias,  or  at  Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  No  claim  can 
be  made  for  preferential  rebates  in  the  case  of  duty-paid  goods  imported  via 
South  African  Union  ports,  unless  such  goods  are  routed  to  the  Rhodesian  port 
of  entry  in  bond.  Beira  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  majority  of  Rhodesia's 
imports,  and  the  recently  established  Customs  agency  there'  is  a  great  con- 
venience. Goods  may  be  forwarded  "  duty  paid,"  or  "  duty  forward,"  or  "  in 
bond,"  to  any  part  of  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 

REBATES  AND  SUSPENSIONS  OF  DUTY 

Tariff  changes  are  set  forth  in  three  schedules.  The  changes  consist  entirely 
of  suspensions,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  existing  duties.  (This  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  South  African  "  suspended  "  duties,  which  are  duties  which  have  not 
yet  been  imposed.) 

Ordinarily  Rhodesian  Customs  duties  fall  into  three  classes.  Column  "  A  " 
applies  to  foreign  countries,  Column  "  B  "  to  British  countries  which  recipro- 
cate with  preferences,  and  Column  "  C  "  to  non-reciprocating  British  territories. 

The  first  schedule  covers  fifteen  items  and  the  effect  of  the  suspensions  is 
to  remove  Customs  and  Excise  duties  entirely  from  live  stock,  wheaten  bran, 
fodder,  fresh  frozen  or  chilled  meats,  seed  potatoes,  illuminating  and  burning 
mineral  oils,  and  to  halve  the  existing  duties  upon  preserved  fruits,  except 
crystallized  fruits,  dried  fruits  excluding  dates,  edible  nuts  except  cocoanuts, 
sugar  except  candy,  loaf,  castor,  icing  and  cube  sugar  but  including  golden  and 
maple  syrup,  molasses  saccharum,  glucose  and  treacle,  tea,  carriages,  coaches 
and  wagons,  candles,  soaps,  explosive  blasting  compounds.  Whereas  the  duties 
on  all  the  above  items  are  similarly  treated  in  all  three  columns  of  the  tariff, 
there  is  a  suspension  of  duty  on  motor  cars,  charabancs  and  omnibuses  and 
chassis  of  5  per  cent  which  applies  to  column  "  B  "  only. 

The  second  schedule  remits  Customs  duties  on  seventeen  items  only,  and 
its  effect  is  to  reduce  by  varying  percentages  the  duty  on  chicory,  wheat  and 
maize  flours,  condensed  and  prepared  milks,  blankets,  rugs,  certain  classes  of 
cotton  piece  goods,  quilts,  bicycles,  metal  sheets,  motor  cars  (in  addition  to  the 
suspensions  in  Schedule  1),  mechanics'  tools,  asbestos-cement  products,  paints 
and  varnishes,  carbide  of  calcium,  toilet  preparations,  boots  and  shoes,  tires  and 
tubes,  and  brooms  and  brushes. 

The  additional  suspension  in  Schedule  2  of  duty  on  motor  cars  amounts  to 
2  per  cent,  but  applies  only  to  Column  "  B,"  and  furthermore  only  to  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  As  well  in  order  to  obtain  this  further  preference, 
they  must  have  been  wholly  produced  in  these  countries.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  the  rebates  on  bicycles  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

The  third  schedule  enumerates  a  list  of  articles  upon  which  the  entire  duty 
may  be  rebated  when  the  commodities  in  question  are  imported  for  employment 
in  Rhodesian  industries.  The  mining,  clothing,  soap-making,  paint  and  varnish, 
and  rubber  industries  are  favoured  in  this  manner.  In  all  cases,  except  the 
mining  and  soap-making  industries,  these  industrial  rebates  are  only  applicable 
to  products  of  British  Empire  origin.  The  rebates  in  these  latter  two  instances, 
however,  are  general.  Among  miscellaneous  matters,  regulations  are  enacted  to 
permit  Customs  rebates  on  travellers'  samples,  on  settlers'  effects,  wooden  boxes 
employed  in  the  export  of  Rhodesian  produce,  and  wheat  milled  in  Rhodesia 
for  export. 

Further  details  of  this  revision  are  available  upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File  No.  28194-A. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  SPANISH  TARIFF 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Madrid,  October  17,  1928. — Under  the  new  trade  agreement  with  Spain, 
which  came  into  force  on  August  1,  1928,  Canadian  goods  are  accorded  any  con- 
ventional rates  of  duty  in  force  under  the  Spanish  tariff,  instead  of  the  second 
column  tariff. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  conventional  rates  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  those  goods  generally  exported  from  Canada  to  Spain  shows  that  while  in 
cereals  there  has  been  no  change,  in  rubber  goods  there  has  been  considerable 
reduction.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which 
are  still  dutiable  at  5  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme.  Outer  tire  covers,  on  the 
other  hand,  formerly  dutiable  at  6  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme  under  the 
second  tariff,  are  now  dutiable  at  4  pesetas  gold  under  the  conventional  tariff, 
and  inner  tubes,  formerly  8,  are  now  5.50  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme.  The 
duty  on  solid  rubber  tires  has  been  decreased  from  3.50  to  2.25  pesetas,  rubber 
belting  from  4  to  3.50,  and  rubber  gloves  from  8  to  6  pesetas  gold  per  kilo- 
gramme. 

The  duties  on  codfish  from  Canada  have  been  reduced  by  the  agreement 
from  32  to  25.60  pesetas  gold  per  100  kilogrammes;  salmon,  pickled,  from  36 
to  18  pesetas  gold;  wood  worked  into  articles  for  building  and  shipbuilding, 
ftfom  22  to  17.601  pesetas  gold  per  100  kilogrammes;  household  articles  of 
aluminium,  from  8.80  to  5.50  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme;  and  milk  powder, 
from  1.25  to  0.80  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme. 

The  most  considerable  changes  are  in  the  duties  on  automobiles,  as  fol- 
lows: automobiles  weighing  from  800  to  1,200  kilogrammes  are  now  dutiable 
at  0.90  instead  of  1.80  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme;  weighing  from  1,200  to 
1,600  kilogrammes,  now  1.05  instead  of  2.10;  weighing  from  1,600  to  2.000 
kilogrammes,  now  1.20  instead  of  2.40;  and  weighing  from  2,000  to  2,500  kilo- 
grammes, now  1 . 75  instead  of  3  pesetas  gold  per  kilogramme. 

Apart  from  these  alterations,  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  also 
called  to  a  change  in  the  Spanish  tariff  on  aluminium  which  is  applicable  to  all 
exporters.  By  a  Royal  Decree  Law  dated  March  29,  1928,  the  duty  on 
aluminium  in  ingots  and  dross  was  raised  from  8.80  pesetas  gold  to  75  pesetas 
gold,  and  on  aluminium  in  bars,  tubes,  or  pipes  from  22  pesetas  gold  to  150 
pesetas  gold  per  100  kilogrammes.  (Canadian  exports  to  Spain  of  aluminium  in 
bars  in  fiscal  year  1928  were  valued  at  $118,663.) 

The  Spanish  tariff  as  it  stands  is  under  revision  by  the  Tariff  Section  of 
the  Council  of  National  Economy.  The  reclassification  of  schedules  has  now 
presumably  been  terminated,  but  the  revision  of  the  duties  themselves  only 
began  to-day.   The  work  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  the  New  Year. 

MR.   BARRE'S  BUSINESS   TOUR  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  who  is  at 
present  on  a  business  tour,  intends  to  visit  Egypt  from  December  15  to  Decem- 
ber 29;  Palestine  from  December  30  to  January  9;  and  Syria  from  January  10 
to  January  13. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  territories  and  who  may  desire  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Barre  should  address  him,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  c/o  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Mulock,  H.M.  Commercial  Secretary,  Cairo;  in  the  case  of  Pales- 
tine, c/o  Sir  John  Chancellor,  H.M.  High  Commissioner,  Jerusalem;  and  in  the 
case  of  Syria,  c/o  Mr.  H.  E.  Satow,  O.B.E.,  H.M.  Consul-General,  Beyrout. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  13,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  5;  1928;  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  i  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela..  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


Parity 
.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4. SG| 
.1930 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


.3650 
.4985 
.3709 
.5678 
4.86§ 

1.0000 

.0392 
.0392 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

November  5,  November  13, 


1928 


1928 


.  1412 

$  .1412 

.  1391 

.  1391 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0296 

.2667 

.2667 

.0252 

.0252 

.0390 

.0391 

.2383 

.2383 

4 

.8526 

4.8534 

.0129 

.0129 

.4012 

.4018 

.1751 

.1751 

.0524 

.0524 

.0176 

.0176 

.2666 

.2667 

.0453 

.  0453 

.0061 

.0060 

.1615 

.1613 

.2674 

.2675 

.1925 

.1926 

1 

.0009 

1.0010 

.4224 

.4225 

.1198 

.1197 

.1211 

.1211 

.9834 

.9830 

.4790 

.4800 

4 

.0037 

4.0043 

.1921 

.1925 

1 

.0209 

1.0225 

1 

.0000 

.9993 

.4018 

.4019 

.6437 

.6437 

.3662 

.3662 

.4669 

.4645 

.4541 

.4554 

.5655 

.5687 

4 

.8500 

4.8500 

00| 
001 


-l.oii  l.ooa- 


—1.011 

0390 

0390 


1.001—1 
.0390 
.0390 


1.014 
OH 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

903.  Fish. — A  commission  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  deske  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish. 

904.  Canned  Fish. — An  importer  in  Antwerp  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon,  canned  lobsters  and  pilchards.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 
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905.  Squid  Fish.— Argentine  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  squid  fish. 

906.  Frozen  Eels.— A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  frozen  eels. 

907.  Flour.— An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour.  Pnc< 
c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

908.  Sausage  Casings— A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  French  port  on 
sausage  casings  (pork,  beef,  and  mutton). 

Miscellaneous 

909.  Lumer. — A  Dominican  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber. 

910.  Outboard  Motors. — Large  importer  in  Argentina  is  anxious  to  obtain  agency  for  a 
Canadian  outboard  motor.   

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp— Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Nov.  21. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Nubian,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  24. 
To  Glasgow. — Carmia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Nov.  23. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Nov.  23;  Minnedosa,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23;  Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  21;  Auscania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23  ;  Megantic,  Wliite  Star  Line,  Nov.  22; 
Comino,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada  County,  Nov.  23;  Bochum,  Nov.  29 — both  County  Line. 
To  Rotterdam. — Tamanger,  County  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  Martinique,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — 
Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barb^BJ  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Hejdrun,  Ocean  Dominion,  Nov.  26.  w 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (Sda  Charlottetown). — Rosiland,  Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  24;  Del- 
son,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  24. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Delson,  North  American  Lloyd,  Nov.  24. 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dec.  3;  Lapland,  Dec.  9 — both  White  Star  Lime;  Metagama, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7;  Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 
To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  7. 

To  Glasgow. — Bothwel'l,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  8;  Corinaldo,  Dec.  8;  Letitia,  Dec.  13 
— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  IS. 
To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  County  Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  7. 
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To  Liverpool. — M outdare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaver-hill,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Inventor,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornsqn,  County  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Dec.  7;   Melita,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  Lino,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  4;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Dec.  18 — both  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — La  Bourdonnais,  County  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  London. — Alaunia,  Dec.  3;   Tuscania,  Dec.  10 — both  Cunard  Line;   Comino,  Nov. 

Nov.  26;  Vallmore,  Dec.  2 — both  Furness,  Withy;  Mississippi,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Hull, — Comino,  Nov.  26;  Valmore,  Dec.  2 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  25;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  30 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,   Nov.   21;    Newfoundland,  Dec.   1 — both   Furness,  Withy; 

Baltic,  Dec.  10;   Regina,  Dec.  15— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld. — Incemore,  Nov.  21 ;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  4,  Dec  18;  Nerissa,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  11—  both  Red  Cross  Line;  Far- 
north,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  14. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  11;  Cabot  Tower,  Dec.  4 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  1. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  14; 
Adour,  Nov.  22;  a  steamer,  Dec.  5 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Nov.  28;  Ottar,  Dec.  12 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Asia,  Dec.  1 ;  Empress  of  France,  Dec.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  8. 

To    Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American  Mail 
Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Nov.  20;  Talthybius,  Dec. 
11— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Can- Australasian  Service,  Dec.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Dec.  11.  " 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Sonera,  Nov.  24;  Nevada,  Dec.  4 — both  Cie  Gle 
Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  28;  Nardva, 
Dec.  12— both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Dec.  2;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Dec.  16 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe— Evanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  A«D  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPART MEN  1 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  he  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AnriMal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3 .50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markats  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents. j 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (.Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal).  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica.  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note.— Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico. 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  L,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis 
si  oner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land. South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

3  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.   BARRE'S  BUSINESS   TOUR  IN  THE  NEAR 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris, 
present  on  a  business  tour,  intends  to  visit  Egypt  from  December  15 
ber  29;  Palestine  from  December  30  to  January  9;  and  Syria  from  January  10 
to  January  13. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  territories  and  who  may  desire  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Barre  should  address  him,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  c/o  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Mulock,  H.M.  Commercial  Secretary,  Cairo;  in  the  case  of  Pales- 
tine, c/o  Sir  John  Chancellor,  H.M.  High  Commissioner,  Jerusalem;  and  in  the 
case  of  Syria,  c/o  Mr.  H.  E.  Satow,  O.B.E.,  H.M.  Consul-General,  Beyrout. 


MR.  STEVENS'  ITINERARY 


Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 

and  30 


St.  Catharines,  Welland .  .  Nov.  29 

Dunnville  Dec.  1 

Weston  Dee.  3 

Orillia  Dec.  4 

Bowmanville  Dec.  6 

Peterborough,  Norwood. . .  Dec.  7 

Belleville  Dec.  10 

Kingston  Dec.  12 

72887-1 


and  11 


Gananoque  Dec.  13 

Brockville  Dec.  14 

Prescott  Dec.  15 

Smiths  Falls  Dec.  17 

Carleton  Place  Dec.  18 

Renfrew  Dec.  19 

Pembroke  Dec.  20 

Ottawa  Dec.  21 


and  15 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  November  5,  1028. — The  Netherlands,  or  Holland  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  exporter  not  only  as  a  purchaser 
of  a  wide  range  of  raw,  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  goods,  'but  as  the 
gateway  to  the  industrial  districts  of  Western  Germany  and  Switzerland  and 
as  a  buying  intermediary  for  the  great  colonial  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  are  distinctly  a  nation  of  traders  and  carriers.  Speaking  their 
neighbours'  languages  with  fluency,  they  act  as  international  commercial  travellers 
covering  a  large  section  of  the  western  part  of  Europe.  Because  of  this,  and 
owing  to  the  strategic  position  of  Holland  as  the  gateway  to  the  Continent,  a 
connection  there  is  a  useful  pied-a-terre  from  which  to  attack  other  European 
markets. 

In  order  to  have  a  clearer  conception  of  the  market,  a  brief  geographic  and 
economic  review  of  the  salient  features  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  current 
methods  of  doing  business,  may  be  of  value.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  hard-and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

One  of  the  smallest  States  in  Europe,  the  land  area  of  Holland  is  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  12,650  square  miles  or  somewhat  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  150 
miles  and  the  extreme  width  from  the  German  frontier  to  the  North  Sea  is 
roughly  125  miles.   For  political  purposes  it  is  divided  into  11  provinces. 

The  most  typical  parts  of  the  country  are  the  polder  lands  in  the  northern 
and  western  sections  which  are  below  sea  level  and  protected  from  inundation 
by  a  series  of  dikes.  In  the  east  and  south  the  topography  is  flat  to  gently  rolling 
agricultural  and  moor  land.  The  greatest  elevation  is  reached  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  where  the  hills  rise  to  728  feet  above  sea  level,  scarcely 
equalling  the  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris. 

In  the  south  the  Netherlands  are  bisected  by  the  lower  reaches  of  three 
large  rivers,  the  Rhine,  Maas  and  Schelde,  which  form  a  navigable  and  unbroken 
highway  through  Western  Germany  to  France  and  Switzerland.  These,  together 
with  an  excellent  system  of  interlocking  canals,  form  the  internal  trade  arteries 
and  carry  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  country. 

The  climate,  strongly  influenced  by  the  sea,  is  damp,  with  no  extremes  of 
temperature.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  average  annual  precipitation  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80  centimetres.  The 
humidity  is  excessive. 

POPULATION  AND  INCOME 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  7,626,072,  or  only  two  million  less  than 
in  Canada,  with  the  density  greatest  in  the  west  and  south.  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam and  The  Hague  are  the  three  largest  cities  with  724,380,  571,842,  and  416,174 
inhabitants  respectively.  But  two  other  cities,  Utrecht  and  Groningen,  have  in 
excess  of  100,000  people.  The  rural  population  constitutes  approximately  53 
per  cent  of  the  total,  but  only  some  10  per  cent  are  actively  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  roughly  12  per  cent  are  occupied  in 
manufacturing,  mining  and  general  industrial  pursuits,  while  15  per  cent  are 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  As  regards  religion,  slightly  more  than  53  per 
cent  are  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  36  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  balance 
being  Hebrew  and  adherents  to  other  sects. 
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The  average  income  is  low  and,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  (1925-1926), 
only  94,820  people  are  taxed  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000.  Thuf  the  greal 
mass  of  the  population  are  forced  to  buy  on  a  purely  price  basis,  while  a  small 
percentage  can  afford  to  indulge  in  luxury  articles.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  entire  country  for  certain  classes  of  goods  is  therefore  not  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  a  large  Canadian  city. 

PORTS  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATIONS 

'Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  the  principal  seaports  of  Holland.  The 
former,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  is  with 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp  one  of  the  three  leading  ports  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  shipping  of  Amsterdam,  of  secondary  importance,  consists  principally 
of  lines  operating  to  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Colonies  and  many  of  the  large 
colonial  trading  companies  have  their  head  offices  in  that  city.  Amsterdam  also 
has  connections  with  Baltic  ports  and  has  a  considerable  import  trade  in  lumber; 
but  Rotterdam  is  the  terminus  for  the  lines  operating  to  Canada- and  is  of  interest 
as  the  place  of  arrival  of  all  direct  imports  from  the  Dominion. 

There  is  a  direct  and  regular  steamship  service  from  Vancouver  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  Montreal  on  the  East  Coast,  to  the  Port  of  Rotterdam,  the 
Montreal  Service  operating  from  St.  John  during  the  winter  months.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  service,  some  goods  are  imported  via  Antwerp  and  also  by 
way  of  English  ports. 

As  well  as  being  a  terminal  point,  Rotterdam  is  important  as  a  tranship- 
ment port.  It  is  here  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  coarse  grains  and  other 
products  are  transferred  to  barges  for  shipment  up  the  Rhine.  This  great 
river  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  prosperity  not  only  of  Rotterdam,  but  of 
the  Netherlands  as  a  whole  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  owes  its  origin 
to  alluvial  deposits  from  the  Rhine.  The  hinterland  which  draws  its  supplies 
through  the  Dutch  port  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  western  and  southern 
Germany,  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  France,  most  of  Switzerland, 
and  by  a  system  of  canals  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  Canadian  products 
may  go  by  water  from  Rotterdam  as  far  east  as  Vienna  and  Budapest. 

In  addition  to  being  a  basing  point  from  which  goods  are  forwarded  to  the 
interior  of  the  Continent,  Rotterdam  also  receives  Canadian  products  for 
furtherance  to  other  countries  to  which  there  may  be  no  direct  communications 
from  Canada.  These  include  certain  parts  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  there  is  also  some  transit  traffic  from  the  Dominion  to  the 
East  Coast  of  England. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Although  manufacturing  has  made  rapid  strides  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Netherlands  cannot  be  classified  among  the  highly  industrialized  countries 
of  Europe.  The  various  branches  of  agriculture  still  occupy  a  paramount 
position  and  the  products  of  the  truck  farm,  dairy  and  nursery  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  Dutch  exports. 

Following  agriculture  comes  shipping.  The  Dutch,  like  the  English,  are  a 
nation  of  traders,  carriers  and  colonizers  and  the  importance  of  their  country 
lies  to  a  large  extent  in  trading  with  their  colonies  and  in  buying  and  selling 
the  products  of  other  peoples.  Holland  follows  France  as  the  third  largest 
colonial  power  in  the  world. 

Among  the  industries,  coal  mining  is  one  which  has  made  rapid  strides 
and  the  production  of  the  national  mines  now  almost  equals  domestic  consump- 
tion. Other  important  manufacturing  enterprises  include  the  making  of  incan- 
descent light  bulbs  and  radio  parts,  artificial  silk  yarns,  textiles,  margarine, 
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confectionery  and  vegetable  oils.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  make 
Holland  industrially  self-supporting,  and  consequently  there  are  many  manu- 
factured goods  which  are  not  produced  locally  and  which  must  be  imported. 

As  a  nation  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  the  Netherlands  occupies  a  high 
position.  In  1927  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  per  capita  was  $234,  a  figure 
which  was  exceeded  only  by  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Of  this  sum,  imports 
for  consumption  accounted  for  $134  and  domestic  exports  for  $100.  Under  the 
latter  heading  the  principal  items  are  dairy  products,  condensed  milk,  eggs, 
margarine,  bacon  and  fresh  pork,  fresh  vegetables,  rice,  potatoes,  artificial  silk 
yarns,  textiles  and  electrical  goods.  The  leading  imports  are  cereals,  lumber, 
feedstuffs,  raws  cotton,  and  various  finished  goods  and  colonial  wares  which 
are  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  Holland  itself. 

While  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  has  a  world-wide  distribution, 
there  are  five  countries  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  colonies  which  are  well  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  buyers  and  sellers.  These  are  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  are  greater  than  the  imports  from  these  countries.  Ger- 
many comes  first  among  the  countries  from  which  Holland  buys  goods  with 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  followed  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  It  is  therefore  principally  with  the  products  of 
these  four  countries  that  the  Canadian  exporter  who  seeks  to  do  business  in 
the  Netherlands  must  compete. 

WEIGHTS,   MEASURES   AND  CURRENCY 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  exclusively  in  Holland 
and  the  monetary  unit  is  the  guilder  or  florin,  divided  into  100  cents  with  a 
par  value  of  $-402.  Specifications  when  given  in  metric  units  are  better  under- 
stood and  create  a  favourable  impression.  When  not  so  stated,  the  importer  has 
to  translate  the  various  dimensions  before  he  can  make  a  calculation  and  com- 
pare them  with  competitive  offers  from  European  countries. 

Prices  may  be  quoted  in  dollars,  sterling  or  (where  convenient)  in  guilders. 

LANGUAGE 

There  are  few  better  linguists  in  Europe  than  the  people  of  Holland.  Living 
in  a  small  country  and  with  few  foreigners  speaking  Dutch,  the  Hollanders  as 
international  traders  are  forced  to  speak  the  languages  of  their  neighbours 
and  consequently  German,  English  and  French  are  widely  understood  and  all 
the  larger  business  houses  can  correspond  in  any  of  them.  Dutch  itself  is 
a  distinct  language  belonging  to  the  Germanic  group  and  is  not  a  dialect  as 
is  often  believed.  In  the  Province  of  Friesland  the  ancient  Frisian  tongue  still 
survives,  but  it  is  of  interest  only  to  philologists. 

ENTERING  THE  MARKET 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  wishes  to  do  business  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
first  step  is  to  ascertain  if  a  demand  exists  for  the  goods  in  question  and  if 
the  prices  are  competitive.  This  information  can  be  secured  by  applying  to 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  and  submitting  catalogues  and 
prices,  as  well  as  other  particulars  by  means  of  which  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  similar  goods  already  on  the  market.  Whenever  possible  quotations 
should  be  given  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  or  failing  this,  the  dimensions  and  weight 
of  the  packages  should  be  furnished.  When  prices  are  not  given,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  submit  a  comprehensive  report  as  price  is  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  deciding  factor  and  without  this  information  prospective  importers 
cannot  be  interested. 
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In  trading  with  Holland  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  Bight  of  that  for  genera- 
tions the  Dutch  have  been  buying  and  selling,  exporting  and  importing,  and 
they  are  familiar  with  the  products  of  many  different  countries.  When  a  Dutch 
importer  is  on  the  market  for  certain  goods,  competitive  offers  arc  asked  for 
and  received  from  all  sources  and  after  their  receipt  they  are  carefully  studied 
and  sifted.  In  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  competi- 
tive markets  in  the  world  and  the  Hollander  one  of  the  keenest  buyers. 
Canadian  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  enter  an  open  market  in  which  they 
have  to  face  all  comers  and  at  prices  which  in  the  beginning  may  not  be 
highly  remunerative.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  wanting  to  realize  a  high 
percentage  of  profit  on  initial  shipments,  while  competitors  will  sell  at  cost  in 
order  to  introduce  their  goods. 

REPRESENTATION 

Generally  speaking,  a  foreign  firm  wishing  to  establish  itself  in  the  Nether- 
lands must,  failing  the  opening  of  a  branch  office,  place  its  interests  in  the  hands 
of  a  Dutch  representative.  This  is  the  policy  followed  by  the  leading  American, 
British  and  European  export  houses.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  large  con- 
sumers of  certain  products,  but  for  most  Canadian-made  goods  a  representative 
is  necessary  if  any  volume  of  business  is  to  be  secured. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  export  venture  will  depend  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  capability  of  this  representative,  and  discretion  is  therefore 
important  when  making  the  appointment.  A  poor  one,  through  lack  of  energy 
and  experience,  may  cause  a  line  to  remain  dormant,  while  a  good  one  under 
the  same  circumstances  is  often  capable  of  sending  in  a  steady  stream  of  orders. 
If  after  a  trial  with  one  representative,  no  orders  are  forthcoming,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  article  in  question  will  not  sell  and  often  a  trial  with 
some  one  else  will  give  the  desired  results,  although  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
first  instance  so  that  the  need  of  having  to  later  make  a  change  be  minimized. 

In  most  cases  representatives  insist  on  having  an  exclusive  arrangement 
with  the  factory  or  producer  whom  they  represent,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  then  for  a  clearly  defined  part  of  it.  The  time  element  is  also 
usually  taken  into  consideration,  the  Dutch  firm  wishing  for  an  assurance  that 
after  it  has  done  the  spade  work  in  introducing  an  article,  the  fruits  of  its 
labours  will  not  go  to  some  one  else.  In  some  instances  a  formal  contract  of 
agency  agreement,  while  in  others  a  written  agreement,  will  suffice.  This  depends 
on  the  wishes  of  the  contracting  parties. 

TYPES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  a  broad  way,  Dutch  representatives  of  foreign  exporters  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  categories — commission  agents  and  import  firms  who  buy  for 
their  own  account.  Each  of  these  have  numbers  of  sub-divisions,  and  there  may 
also  be  connections  between  the  two,  as  for  example,  when  an  importer  buys 
footwear  and  at  the  same  time  sells  some  allied  line  on  commission.  There  is 
the  commission  agent  who  will  guarantee  payment  on  behalf  of  his  customers. 
Others  issue  instructions  that  drafts  be  drawn  on  themselves  having  made  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  receivers  of  the  goods  as  to  payment.  The  majority 
simply  secure  the  orders,  have  the  consignor  draw  direct  on  the  purchaser,  and 
then  pay  them  a  stated  commission  for  their  share  in  the  transaction.  In  quot- 
ing firms  which  are  operating  strictly  on  this  basis,  the  agent's  profit  should  be 
included  in  quotations. 

These  agents  do  not  as  a  rule  carry  any  stocks  but  despatch  orders  direct 
to  their  principals.  This  system  works  well  enough  when  these  principals  are 
British  or  European  firms  where  orders  can  be  received  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  but  it  works  to  a  disadvantage  where  distance  is  involved.    For  obvious 
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reasons  therefore,  where  possible  a  Canadian  exporter  should  secure  a  represen- 
tative who,  when  necessary,  is  willing  to  carry  stocks  to  offset  the  advantages 
accruing  to  competitors  who  are  located  in  adjacent  countries. 

Another  type  of  representative  is  the  importer-wholesaler  and  in  some  ways 
these,  when  they  can  be  interested,  are  eminently  suitable.  They  are  in  most 
cases  sound  financially  and  purchase  and  carry  stocks  of  the  goods  they  handle. 
Their  disadvantage  lies  in  their  fields  of  activities  being  restricted.  Their  com- 
petitors, who  in  many  cases  may  be  potential  purchasers  of  the  same  article, 
will  not  buy  from  them,  whereas  the  agent  is  in  a  position  to  sell  to  all  and  thus 
give  a  fuller  coverage. 

The  wholesaler  or  the  stock-carrying  agent  is  naturally  more  suitable  for 
such  lines  as  hardware  and  apparel,  while  for  foodstuffs  where  orders  can  be 
placed  long  enough  before,  the  need  of  having  the  goods  on  hand  in  the  ware- 
house is  largely  minimized. 

To  sum  up,  the  ideal  representative  for  most  Canadian  exporters  is  the 
financially  capable  agent  who  is  willing  to  purchase  for  himself  and  will  carry 
enough  goods  to  fill  any  immediate  orders.  As  second  choice  comes  the  whole- 
saler-importer or  the  ordinary  commission  agent. 

The  difficulty  here,  however,  is  to  interest  the  right  people  in  taking  up 
what  may  be  a  new  and  unknown  article,  or  when  they  do  take  it  up,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  pushed  energetically.  When  ten  or  twelve  different  articles  are 
handled,  the  tendency  is  to  give  most  attention  to  those  lines  which  yield  the 
largest  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Most  of  the  more  desirable  agents 
and  importers  are  loaded  up  with  agencies  and  have  frequent  written  requests 
to  take  on  others  which  are  usually  ignored.  It  is  here  that  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner by  a  personal  visit  can  awaken  sufficient  interest  to  open  up  correspond- 
ence with  the  exporter,  which  may  result  in  a  satisfactory  connection  being 
established. 

As  a  rule,  although  there  are  exceptions,  the  older  and  better  agents  are 
the  least  anxious  for  new  connections.  When  they  are  personally  visited  and 
the  merits  of  Canadian  products  are  pointed  out  to  them,  they  may  show  interest 
in  them,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  themselves  will  on  their  own  volition  inquire 
for  new  agencies. 

The  exceptions  may  be  when  a  general  expansion  is  being  planned  or  if, 
after  a  trip  to  some  other  country,  an  article  is  noticed  which  might  do  well  in 
Holland,  an  inquiry  will  be  received  about  its  availability  and  the  question  of 
handling  it.  When  an  exporter  finds  it  necessary  to  advertise  for  a  represen- 
tative, this  will  usually  bring  some  replies  from  good  firms. 

The  group  which  exhibits  more  eagerness  to  act  on  behalf  of  foreign  export- 
ers is  made  up  of  the  smaller  firms  and  individuals,  many  of  whom  may  be 
starting  in  business  for  themselves.  These  latter  have  often  been  former 
employees  of  large  importing  houses,  and  while  their  usual  disability  is  lack 
of  capital,  excellent  results  can  often  be  obtained  through  them.  Their  liveli- 
hood depends  on  their  success  and  they  are  therefore  most  energetic  salesmen. 
Discretion,  however,  is  essential  when  dealing  with  smaller  importers.  Many 
people  with  no  qualifications  or  experience  are  continually  setting  themselves 
up  in  business  with  the  title  of  import  and  export  merchants,  and  with  the  aid 
of  trade  directories  they  conduct  a  correspondence  campaign  for  agencies. 

When  contemplating  the  question  of  representation,  the  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner  is  always  in  a  position  when  requested,  but  without  responsibility, 
to  give  advice  regarding  the  merits  and  business  standing  of  the  different  can- 
didates and  to  suggest  suitable  agents.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce in  Ottawa  has  also  a  directory  of  selected  Dutch  agents  and  importers 
who  are  interested  in  Canadian  goods. 
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APPOINTING  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

After  having  had  preliminary  correspondence  with  possible  representatives 
and  narrowing  the  choice  down  to  two  or  three,  a  personal  visit  by  the  exporter 
or  his  representative  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  conclude  the  matter.  A 
personal  contact  is  thus  established  which  makes  for  better  understanding  and 
satisfactory  relationship  throughout.  Its  value  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
often  a  few  minutes'  discussion  between  exporter  and  importer  regarding  mutual 
difficulties  will  straighten  out  matters  which  months  of  protracted  correspond- 
ence would  not  do. 

After  the  connection  has  been  concluded  and  business  is  proceeding,  periodi- 
cal visits  from  the  exporter  are  also  to  be  recommended.  These  give  the  importer 
a  feeling  of  confidence  with  the  knowledge  that  his  principals  are  so  solidly 
behind  him.  As  well  as  having  this  important  psychological  effect,  the  changes 
in  requirements  and  competitive  factors  of  the  market  can  be  more  easily 
studied  on  the  spot  than  from  the  distance  and  methods  of  co-operation  can  be 
more  satisfactorily  worked  out.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Canadian  exporters 
doing  a  world-wide  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner  who  have  never  seen  one 
of  their  agents,  all  arrangements  having  been  made  by  correspondence. 

THE  BRANCH  OFFICE 

The  question  of  a  firm  establishing  its  own  branch  office  in  Holland  will  only 
come  after  the  export  business  has  reached  substantial  proportions  and  has  got 
to  the  point  where  it  can  be  better  looked  after  by  the  exporter's  own  organization 
than  by  outsiders.  Where  the  volume  of  business  is  sufficient  to  justify  this,  it  is 
a  forward  step  and  one  which  has  been  taken  by  a  number  of  American  and 
European  houses.  Some  of  these  confine  their  activities  exclusively  to  the 
Netherlands.  Others  may  include  Germany  and  Belgium  and  some  the  whole  of 
western  Europe  as  their  field  of  activity. 

SELLING  THROUGH  LONDON  OR  NEW  YORK 

Some  Canadian  products  are  sold  in  the  Netherlands  through  the  medium  of 
export  houses  in  London  or  New  York.  This  has  the  advantage  of  relieving  the 
exporter  from  any  worry  about  the  financial  standing  of  the  purchaser,  but  it 
means  a  split  commission  and  the  average  Dutch  trader  is  averse  to  indirect 
importing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  or  American  firm  may  have  old  con- 
nections in  Holland  which  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  when  the  question  of  doing 
business  in  this  manner  arises  it  must  be  settled  on  its  individual  merits. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

Travelling  salesmen  representing  firms  in  the  different  European  countries 
make  periodic  visits  to  the  Netherlands,  but  generally  speaking  this  is  not 
practicable  in  the  case  of  Canadian  trade.  The  expenses  involved  are  large  and 
the  business  to  be  secured  is  often  not  extensive.  There  is  also  the  language 
difficulty  to  contend  with  when  dealing  with  retailers  and  smaller  houses  and  the 
Dutch  salesman  on  the  staff  of  the  importer  is  in  a  position  to  secure  much  better 
results. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

The  request  for  consignment  stocks  will  often  be  met  with  by  exporters  who 
are  considering  extending  their  business  to  Holland  and  are  in  correspondence 
with  importers.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  cover  this,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  an  inadvisable  step  to  take,  and  the  suggestion  does  not  as  a  rule  come 
from  the  better-class  Dutch  merchants.    The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  trial  or 
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initial  orders.  When  a  bona  fide  firm  asks  for  a  small  initial  consignment  to  try 
out  the  market,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  give  the  matter  close  consideration. 

Some  European  shippers  do  a  large  consignment  business  with  the  Nether- 
lands, but  being  so  close  they  are  almost  able  to  consider  Holland  a  part  of  the 
domestic  field  and  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  products  until  they  are  finally 
disposed  of. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  average  Dutch  importer  is  adverse  to  paying  cash  for  his  purchases  and 
competition  among  sellers  does  riot  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  this.  The 
establishing  of  a  letter  of  credit  is  looked  upon  with  extreme  disfavour,  and 
unless  the  price  is  exceptionally  low  or  the  discount  large  it  will  not  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  importers  and  wholesalers  have  to  grant  their  customers  credit,  and 
they  in  turn  will  as  a  rule  demand  30  or  60  or  even  up  to  90  days  time  after 
the  receipt  of  the  goods  before  they  wish  to  make  payment. 

SAFETY  OF  THE  DUTCH  MARKET 

Some  Canadian  firms  who  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  business  only  with 
English-speaking  countries  hesitate  about  attacking  Europe  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  financially  unsafe.  This  fear  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the 
abnormal  number  of  business  failures  and  the  chaotic  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  post-war  depression  period  when  many  exporters  met  with 
losses.  With  the  passing  of  this  upheaval,  however,  things  became  steadier  and 
have  since  made  consistent  progress  until  to-day  the  Dutch  importer  can  be 
dealt  with  with  as  much  safety  as  his  counterpart  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Currency  is  stable  and  commercial  legislation  is  modern. 

The  larger  Dutch  hanks  are  powerful  and  efficient  organizations  and  as  the 
correspondents  of  similar  institutions  in  Canada  they  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
credit  information  regarding  their  clients.  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  have  branches  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  there  is  in  addition  one  German  and  several  Dutch  credit 
information  agencies  operating. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  Trade  Register  kept  in  connection  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  different  districts.  Dutch  law  makes  it 
compulsory  for  all  firms  with  an  income  of  more  than  $800  a  year  to  register 
certain  particulars  as  to  their  capital  and  operations  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  their  district. 

The  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  is  also  in  a  position,  when  requested, 
to  give,  without  responsibility,  confidential  information  regarding  the  general 
standing  of  many  importers. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Owing  to  its  limited  area  and  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  problem  of  distribution  in  the  Netherlands  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Most  of 
the  importers  are  in  either  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  from  whence  through 
their  own  sub-agents  or  travellers  they  can  cover  the  whole  kingdom.  From 
stocks  held  in  either  of  these  cities,  orders  can  be  expeditiously  forwarded  to  all 
points. 

In  most  cases  one  representative  is  ample  for  the  whole  of  Holland,  although 
some  exporters  find  it  advantageous  to  work  with  two,  one  in  Rotterdam  and 
one  in  Amsterdam,  for  the  southern  and  northern  parts  respectively. 

PECULIARITIES   OF   THE  MARKET 

There  are  one  or  two  characteristics  which  will  be  met  on  entering  the 
Dutch  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  foreign  countries  where  Cana- 
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dian  products  are  being  sold.  One  is  the  high  cost  of  merchandising,  and  in 
most  cases,  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  c.i.f.  price  must  be  added 
before  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  will  be  reached.  The  majority  of  the 
traders  appear  to  want  a  large  profit  and  a  small  turnover  rather  than  the 
opposite,  and  in  retail  selling  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  take-it-or-leave- 
it  attitude  which  is  also  reflected  for  example  among  the  wholesalers,  despite 
strong  domestic  competition.  Overhead  is  high,  and  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
there  is  a  grocery  store  for  every  thirty-five  families. 

Another  is  the  disinclination  of  the  Dutch  merchants  to  assume  any  risk, 
to  an  extent  that  almost  amounts  to  a  national  characteristic.  Because  of  this 
the  exporter  will  often  consider  that  he  is  being  asked  to  shoulder  the  whole 
burden,  when  a  share  should  be  carried  by  the  importer  who  will  also  profit  by 
the  transaction.  The  Dutchman  is  exceedingly  cautious  and  apprehensive  when 
his  pocket  is  concerned.  This  is  often  a  difficult  point  to  overcome,  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  general  policy  of  the  shipper, 
who  has  a  fixed  program  in  this  respect. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  in  itself  a  complete  subject  and  a  separate  report  could  be 
written  on  the  advertising  of  every  commodity  on  the  market.  For  branded 
and  proprietary  articles,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  advertising  is  just  as 
necessary  as  is  the  case  in  Canada  and,  by  means  of  a  judicious  and  properly 
prepared  advertising  campaign,  a  demand  for  almost  anything  can  be  created. 

The  psychology  of  the  Dutch,  however,  differs  from  that  of  Canadians 
and  most  other  races,  and  if  extensive  advertising  is  being  considered  the  ser- 
vices of  a  local  advertising  agency  should  be  engaged.  Advertising  copy  which 
will  bring  results  in  other  countries  is  usually  of  little  use  here. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  lead  as  the  most  effective  method  of  reaching 
the  public,  and  almost  any  issue  of  one  of  the  dailies  published  in  the  largest 
cities  will  contain  a  number  of  appeals  to  purchasers  regarding  the  merits  of 
particular  German,  French,  British  or  American  commodities.  Despite  its 
small  area  and  limited  population,  there  are  approximately  3,500  periodicals, 
among  which  470  are  classed  as  newspapers,  including  some  98  dailies.  The 
Dutch  are  the  greatest  newspaper  readers  on  the  Continent.  By  means  of  these 
all  classes  of  society  may  be  reached. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  advertising,  consumer  circularizing  is  also  widely 
employed,  but  a  large  percentage  of  these  circulars  are  never  read  and  this 
method  is  not  to  be  commended  to  secure  results. 

Window  displays  attract  attention  when  properly  arranged,  but  posters  on 
boardings  and  in  public  conveyances  are  not  employed  to  the  large  extent  that 
is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Moving  pictures  can  also  be  effectively 
used. 

Advertising  novelties  such  as  calendars  and  small  trinkets  are  much  liked 
for  free  distribution,  and  when  these  are  available  the  representative  should  be 
furnished  with  a  generous  supply  to  give  away  among  his  customers. 

As  regards  language  in  advertising,  when  it  is  meant  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer direct,  Dutch  must  be  used.  Circulars  and  booklets  printed  in  English 
for  use  in  Canada  are  of  little  use  in  the  Netherlands.  Posters  in  English  are 
not  infrequently  seen  in  shops,  however,  and  a  number  of  these  where  they  are 
to  be  had  may  be  included  in  shipments. 

When  printed  directions  are  given  on  containers  holding  such  products  as 
foodstuffs  or  medicines,  Dutch  is  necessary.  Otherwise  ordinary  labels  in 
English  or  French  are  acceptable  and  will  indeed  identify  the  products  as  being 
imported  which  will  in  a  few  instances  give  it  a  premium  over  domestic  goods. 
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EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  industrial  exhibition  held  at  Utrecht  in  March  and  September  of  every 
year  is  the  largest  permanent  fair  in  the  Netherlands.  Exhibits  are  confined 
to  fabricated  products,  and  while  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  as  a  rule  have 
direct  exhibits,  many  of  their  wares  are  on  display  in  the  booths  of  their  Dutch 
representatives.  Other  fairs  and  exhibitions  are  held  from  time  to  time  by 
various  industries  and  associations,  but  few  of  these  are  of  national  or  inter- 
national scope. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  DUTCH  COLONIES 

As  previously  stated,  many  of  the  large  houses  trading  in  the  Dutch  Colonial 
Empire  have  their  head  offices  in  Holland,  which  govern  the  buying  policy  of 
their  overseas  branches  and  fill  indents  as  they  are  received.  In  many  instances, 
after  a  market  has  been  found  for  certain  products  in  the  colonies,  the  ultimate 
buying  is  done  through  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam,  but  this  is  the  final  stage  of 
the  process,  and  all  inquiries  pertaining  to  these  markets  should  be  directed  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Java. 

PACKING 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  packing  of  goods  destined  for  Holland, 
there  are  no  peculiarities  to  be  noted  except  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
guarding  against  dampness  and  rain.  Rotterdam  is  equipped  with  modern 
unloading  appliances  and  warehouses,  and  when  the  final  destination  is  Amster- 
dam or  points  in  the  interior  river  or  canal  barge  is  the  usual  method  of  con- 
veyance. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  TARIFF 

The  Netherlands  tariff  is  the  lowest  in  Europe  and  does  not  offer  any  great 
hindrance  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  Dutch  belong  to  the  free 
trade  school,  and  their  tariff  is  for  purposes  of  revenue  rather  than  protection. 
Duties  in  most  cases  are  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Many  raw  materials 
and  instruments  of  production  are  admitted  free,  and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  also  to  put  articles  used  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes  on  the  free 
list. 

The  general  rate  on  most  imports  is  8  per  cent.  Exceptions  are  tobacco, 
sugar,  spirits,  and  a  few  other  similar  products.  There  is  only  one  column  in 
the  tariff  and  imports  from  all  nations  are  accorded  the  same  treatment. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The  invoice  requirements  for  shipments  to  Holland  are  simple.  No  special 
forms  or  consular  invoices  are  needed.  For  ordinary  transactions  the  importer 
presents  the  commercial  invoices  at  the  customs  house  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
shipment  and  the  duty  is  paid  upon  the  value  given  thereon,  which  must  include 
freight,  packing,  transportation  charges,  and  insurance. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  rule: — 

(a)  In  case  of  consignment  shipment; 

(b)  For  shipment  to  agents  or  own  branches; 

(c)  Or  if  the  purchase  covered  by  the  invoice  has  taken  place  more  than  six  months 
before  the  entry  for  import. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two,  import  duty  is  levied  on  the  selling  price  value 
in  Holland,  and  if  this  can  be  given  on  the  invoice  it  may  be  accepted  by  the 
authorities. 

In  the  last  case  (c)  the  so-called  current  price  should  be  stated.  By  this 
is  understood  the  sum  which  is  reckoned  by  the  actual  shipper  abroad  (or  his 
representative)  on  the  day  of  entry  to  be  prevailing  in  this  country,  Dutch 
taxes  and  inland  forwarding  costs  not  being  included. 
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IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Specified  regulations  have  to  be  complied  with,  and  there  are  certain  restric- 
tions regarding  the  importation  of  a  limited  number  of  products;  into  the  Neth<  r- 
lands.  Among  these  the  ones  of  principal  interest  to  Canada  are  plants  and 
shrubs,  poultry,  butter  and  margarine,  drugs,  firearms,  ammunition,  explosives, 
and  cattle,  meat  and  manures.  In  each  case  the  requirements  differ,  and  details 
may  be  secured  on  application  to  this  office. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  ETC. 

In  corresponding  with  Holland,  as  with  other  foreign  markets,  full  details 
should  be  given  in  the  first  letter.  When  some  of  these  are  omitted,  a  month  to 
six  weeks  must  elapse  before  they  can  again  be  secured  through  the  mail.  In 
the  meantime  the  matter  may  be  urgent,  and  the  business  will  be  lost  to  a  more 
attentive  competitor.  In  this  connection  it  would  help  if  the  exporter  would 
place  himself  in  the  importer's  place  and  answer  all  the  questions  which  he  him- 
self would  ask  if  the  situation  were  reversed. 

A  small  though  annoying  occurrence  which  is  a  persistent  one  is  the  short 
posting  of  letters.  The  postage  on  first-class  mail  matter  from  Canada  to  the 
Netherlands  is  8  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  5  cents  for  each  succeeding  ounce 
When  a  letter  is  posted  with  the  domestic  rate  and  the  recipient  has  to  pay 
however  small  the  amount,  before  he  can  take  delivery,  it  creates  a  bad  impres- 
sion as  to  the  business  methods  of  the  sender,  which  the  receiver  may  believe 
will  extend  to  other  and  larger  matters. 

In  conclusion,  the  Netherlands  warrants  the  closest  attention  from  Cana- 
dian exporters.  Despite  its  limitations,  Holland  is  one  of  Canada's  best  foreign 
customers,  standing  fifth  in  the  list  during  recent  years,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  far  in  the  lead  of  any  British  country.  Competi- 
tion is  severe  but  not  insurmountable,  and  an  analysis  and  investigation  of  the 
market  often  discloses  the  fact  that  articles  which  are  generally  considered  to 
be  saleable  only  in  preferred  countries  can  also  be  disposed  of  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

MARKET  FOR  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  5,  1928. — There  are  three  principal  fields  for  the 
sale  of  Canadian  woodworking  machinery  in  Brazil:  the  extensive  furniture, 
saw-mill,  and  the  sash  and  door  and  carpentry  industries.  Production  in  these 
three  fields  is  almost  exclusively  Brazilian. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  woodworking  machinery  imported  into 
Brazil,  as  this  heading  does  not  appear  in  the  trade  returns.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable import  of  unenumerated  machinery,  valued  at  £2,565,967  in  1926;  of 
machines  n.o.p.  for  industry,  valued  at  £739,765;  and  of  tools  and  utensils  of 
all  kinds,  valued  at  £802,066. 

ESTIMATE  BASED  ON   FURNITURE  PRODUCTION 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  production  of  furniture  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo  with  about  6,000,000  inhabitants  was  valued  at  49,694  contos  in  1924, 
and  that  the  production  of  furniture  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  increased  from 
5,290  contos  in  1921  to  16,916  contos  in  1925.  The  figures  for  the  whole  state 
have  therefore  probably  doubled  since  1924,  and  should  be  around  100,000 
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contos  at  the  present  time,  or  roughly  $12,000,000.  As  Rio  is  considered  a  more 
important  furniture  centre  than  Sao  Paulo  and  supplies  a  larger  area,  the  esti- 
mated production  of  these  two  principal  centres  might  be  placed  at  around 
$25,000,000.  From  a  survey  of  furniture  factories,  the  value  of  machinery  used 
is  judged  to  be  about  4  per  cent  of  the  annual  production,  which  would  give 
approximately  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  in  use.  The  expansion 
of  production  between  1921  and  1925  was  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  per  annum. 
If  the  growth  in  value  of  machinery  is  estimated  at  25  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
annual  importation  might  be  placed  at  $250,000. 

Some  175  manufacturers  of  furniture  are  listed  in  the  Rio  directory,  and 
about  half  of  these  have  telephone  connections.  The  larger  may  use  twenty  to 
thirty  machines;  the  smaller  from  one  to  five.  The  majority  of  the  factories 
are,  however,  small,  there  being  only  six  large  concerns. 

The  larger  firms  are  expanding,  particularly  the  office  furniture  manufac- 
turers, and  are  frequently  in  the  market. 

There  are  forty-two  saw-mills  registered  in  the  Rio  directory,  of  which 
seven  appear  to  be  important.  Twenty-seven  of  these  firms  have  telephones 
installed,  an  indication  in  this  country  that  they  are  of  some  importance.  Sao 
Paulo  City  has  seventy-six  saw-mills  listed,  forty-three  of  whom  have  tele- 
phones. 

Sash  and  door  factories  are  not  specially  entered  in  the  Rio  directory,  but 
some  450  carpenters'  workshops  and  165  joineries  are  listed.  Other  large  cities 
have  a  proportional  number  in  relation  to  their  population.  Hand  work  is 
chiefly  done  in  these  shops,  but  they  usually  have  one  or  two  woodworking 
machines  and  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  demand  as  estimated  for 
furniture  manufacture. 

The  estimate  for  furniture  does  not  include  the  requirements  of  saw-mills, 
the  great  majority  of  which  will  use  only  one  heavy  band  saw  unit;  the  larger 
will  use  several. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

There  is  practically  no  woodworking  machinery  made  in  Brazil;  the 
machinery  for  the  production  of  furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  and  for  saw-mills, 
is  all  imported. 

Belgium  appears  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  saw-mill  machinery, 
although  Scandinavian  and  German  machines  are  in  evidence.  In  the  furniture 
factories  German  and  Scandinavian  machines  predominate,  with  the  Belgian 
machines  also  commanding  a  good  sale.  Belgian,  German,  and  Danish  manu- 
facturers have  their  own  offices  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  and  can  supply  a  large 
range  of  machines  from  stock.  British  manufacturers  are  represented,  but  do 
not  sell  much.  American  machines  have  not  been  much  in  evidence  in  the  past, 
but  some  of  the  most  modern  types  of  the  simpler  machines  are  now  making 
progress. 

TYPES  OF  MACHINES  IN  DEMAND 

A  confidential  illustrated  folder  showing  the  principal  types  of  machines  in 
use  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  (quote  file  No.  15163). 

Among  the  machines  more  frequently  noted  in  factories  were  small  circular 
saw  tables  of  the  simplest  kind,  small  band  saw  tables  with  band  carrying  wheels 
up  to  about  a  yard  in  diameter  using  3  to  7  h.p.,  and  band  saws  from  45  to  70 
mm. 

Fretsaw  tables  (about  a  yard  square)  are  also  in  large  use,  with  up-and- 
down  motion  to  saw  with  laminated  horizontal  (carriage  type)  spring  to  give 
upward  motion. 
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Another  machine  commonly  employed  is  for  bevelling  and  rounding  edges. 
It  consists  of  a  plain  metal  table  with  metal  guides  and  a  vertical  spinning 
shaft  penetrating  the  table  and  taking  various  cutters  which  are  rotated  against 
the  edge  of  the  wood  being  worked. 

In  most  of  the  factories  the  wood  is  worked  right  up  from  the  logs,  which 
are  usually  three  feet  and  more  in  diameter.  Heavy  duty  band  saw  log-cutting 
mills  with  wheeled  carriages  on  rails  are  used,  some  vertical  and  some  horizontal. 
The  saws  have  to  be  specially  well  tempered  to  withstand  the  hardwoods,  often 
impregnated  with  salt  from  rafting  in  sea  water.  After  passing  the  band  saw 
the  planks  pass  through  the  planer,  which  requires  to  be  wide  to  take  the  wide 
planks. 

Other  machines  noted  are  truing  machines,  drills,  dovetailing  machines, 
plywood  cutting  machines,  and  suspended  circular  saws  balanced  so  as  to  be 
drawn  across  the  boards  by  hand. 

Most  of  the  machines  in  use  are  of  the  simplest  design,  operated  by  smail 
electrical  motors  with  belt  drive.  Each  machine  is  usually  operated  by  an 
individual  motor  with  about  25  feet  of  belting,  which  is  inclined  to  clutter  up 
space  in  the  factory.  Owing  to  the  restricted  area  in  most  furniture  factories, 
which  are  usually  long  and  narrow  (frontage  is  very  expensive  in  Rio),  saving 
of  space  is  important,  and  the  newer  machines  being  installed  are  of  direct 
electrical  drive  with  built-in  sealed  motor.  These  machines  sell  well.  Planers, 
suspension  saws,  bevelling  machines  of  the  horizontal  spinning  type,  and  table 
saws  of  this  type  were  noted.  Their  comparative  silence  when  not  operating  on 
the  wood  is  also  appreciated  in  the  congested  space  of  the  factories. 

There  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large  factories  that  can  utilize 
highly  specialized  machines  to  their  full  capacity;  machines  that  have  a  large 
range  of  work  are  often  required.  The  various  foreign  woodworking  machinery 
firms  with  branches  have  all  stock  combination  or  universal  woodworking 
machinery  of  this  type. 

The  above  description,  which  is  merry  indicative  of  the  types  of  machines 
in  use,  may  be  supplemented  by  reference  to  the  photographs  and  specifications 
which  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

With  important  Belgian,  German,  and  Scandinavian  woodworking  machinery 
factories  selling  in  Brazil  through  their  own  branches  in  charge  of  their  own 
technical  experts,  it  is  evident  that  any  half-hearted  attempt  to  enter  this  market 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  situation  appears  to  call  for  combined  effort. 
Recently  the  Sao  Paulo  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  deprecated  the  methods 
of  British  concerns  selling  individually  and  competing  against  each  other,  with 
a  resultant  ruinous  selling  cost.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  machines  of  this 
nature  manufactured  and  the  more  specialized  machines  used  in  Canada,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  find  that  only  one  or  two 
machines  of  each  factory  would  be  suitable,  and  that  it  would  not  pay  one 
factory  under  these  circumstances  to  open  a  branch  in  Brazil.  However,  if  a 
number  of  manufacturers  were  grouped,  each  contributing  their  most  suitable 
machines,  their  total  sales  might  well  support  the  cost  of  a  branch  office  here. 
It  is  suggested  that  if,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  illustrations  of 
machines  in  use,  and  a  study  of  the  price,  freight,  and  duty  situation  (by  refer- 
ence to  confidential  supplement),  it  is  considered  that  probable  sales  would 
warrant  definite  action,  a  group  of  woodworking  machinery  manufacturers 
might  select  a  technical  salesman  to  visit  Brazil  and  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  report  on  the  possibilities  of  all  machines  manufactured  by  the  group. 
Later,  the  manufacturers  whose  machines  prove  most  suitable  could  open  a 
combination  selling  office  in  Rio,  which  is  the  principal  woodworking  machinery 
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centre.  If  the  branch  office  carrying  stocks  of  machines  is  too  expensive,  the 
combination  salesman  might  act  in  a  purely  supervisory  capacity  and  deal 
through  local  machinery  houses,  carrying  stocks  with  them  under  his  control. 

The  difficulty  of  selling  individual  machines  on  photographs  and  specifica- 
tions or  even  samples  to  individual  factories  or  workshops  through  a  local 
machinery  commission  agent  is  that  if  such  a  machine,  specially  ordered,  were 
refused  on  arrival  for  any  reason,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resell  quickly,  as  the 
commission  agent  would  not  be  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  one  firm's  repre- 
sentation, nor  would  he  have  the  technical  sales  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
effect  a  speedy  resale. 

It  is  difficult  to  sell  outright  to  importers,  because  they  do  not  want  to  tie 
up  large  sums  in  this  manner,  They  cannot  well  sell  forward,  as  the  branch 
houses  of  European  makers  are  usually  conversant  with  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  and  can  deliver  rapidly  from  stock. 

Arrangements  could  be  made  to  carry  a  stock  with  an  importer  on  con- 
signment, but  this  presents  the  same  technical  difficulties,  and  if  this  method 
is  considered,  it  would  pay  to  go  a  little  further  and  have  a  technical  salesman 
on  the  spot  to  push  sales  through  technical  equipment.  His  presence  would  also 
he  invaluable  to  check  up  credits  and  arrange  for  instalment  sales. 

INSTALMENT  SELLING 

A  great  part  of  the  machinery  in  Brazil  is  sold  in  instalments  covering  a 
period  of  six  to  twelve  months,  and  during  this  time  the  seller  is  protected  by 
means  of  a  special  contract  which  vests  the  ownership  of  one  machine  in  him 
until  the  full  amount  is  paid.  Copies  of  such  a  contract  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  are  available  to  interested 
firms.  If  the  buyer  fails  to  pay  up  any  instalment,  the  seller  can  repossess  him- 
self of  the  machine  immediately  and  the  buyer  gets  no  rebate,  as  the  instal- 
ments are  then  considered  as  rent.  As  the  interest  rate  on  instalment  selling  varies 
between  12  and  20  per  cent,  the  bigger  factories  usually  buy  outright  on  three 
months'  terms  to  save  interest.  The  prevalance  of  such  selling  makes  it  almost 
a  necessity  to  open  a  branch  office  for  the  sale  of  machinery.  (A  brief  report 
on  "  Instalment  Selling  in  Brazil  "  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1269:  May  26,  1928.) 

DUTIES 

Woodworking  machinery  comes  under  item  1009  of  the  tariff  "  operated 
machines  ".  The  duty  is  specific  and  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  machine 
according  to  the  following  table: — 


Table  Unit  Duties 

Weighing  up  to  10  kilos  kilo  250  reis 

Weighing  more  than  10  kilos  up  to  50  kilos   "  220 

Weighing  more  than  50  kilos  up  to  100  kilos  "  200 

Weighing  more  than  100  kilos  up  to  250  kilos   "  180 

Weighing  more  than  250  kilos  up  to  500  kilos   "  160 

Weighing  more  than  500  kilos  up  to  1.000  kilos   "  140 

Weighing  more  than  1,000  kilos  up  to  5.000  kilos   "  120 

Weighing  more  than  5,000  kilos  up  to  10,000  kilos   "  100 

Weighing  more  than  10,000  kilos   "  80 


These  duties  are,  however,  payable  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper. 
As  the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  is  now  fixed  at  4.567  by  law,  the  actual 
paper  milreis  payable  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  these  duties  by  the  factor 
3.140.    One  paper  milreis  worth  approximately  12  cents. 

The  port  tax  of  2  per  cent  gold  is  obtained  by  taking  2  per  cent  of  the 
"  official  value  "  and  multiplying  by  4.567.  The  official  value  for  machinery  is 
ten  times  the  rate  shown  in  the  above  table. 

There  are  some  minor  taxes,  but  for  practical  purposes  these  are  of  little 
account. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 


TIMBER 

Liverpool,  November  7,  1928. — The  demand  for  Douglas  fir  in  this  market 
continues  to  increase  and  there  is  practically  no  accumulation  of  stock.  Clear 
grades  averaged  from  £23  17s.  per  standard  to  £24  15s.  during  the  month,  while 
merchantable  grades  brought  £14  15s,  to  £15  per  standard. 

There  was  only  a  small  import  during  the  month  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  spruce  deals,  the  market  being  still  largely  influenced  by  the  ship- 
ments of  Russian  whitewood  to  this  market.  These  shipments,  however,  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  3  by  9  sizes,  and  there  is  consequently  a  demand  for 
scantling  sizes.  For  the  month  ending  September  30,  1928,  unofficial  statistics 
of  certain  imports,  consumption,  and  stock  are  given  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1926  and  1927,  as  follows: — 


Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1927        1928  1927  1928  1927  1928 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    136,000    270,000  57,000  145,000  689,000  378,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft                      1,000  3,000  1,000    7,000 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.     20,000      60,000  52,000  114,000  214,000  140,000 

Quebec  yellow  pine  deals,  etc  stds.         220         540  210  500  4,560  3,220 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine  .  .   .  .stds.       1,450       1,260  510  1,960  9,570  8,700 


Manchester 


Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.       2,000     27,900    29,000  32,300  30.000  40,600 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft   2,050  2,000  3,950 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.       5,000                   15,000  6,290  37,000  33,160 

Spruce  deals  stds.           20        ....      1,090  800  2,320  2,300 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 


Trading  in  wheat  was  more  active  during  October  than  for  a  long  time  past, 
a  good  business  being  done  locally  in  Manitobas  and  Argentine  wheat.  A  feature 
of  the  Manitoba  trading  was  the  good  demand  for  low  grades;  that  is  four,  five, 
and  six  Manitobas.  The  quality  of  early  arrivals  of  these  grades  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  almost  all  the  local  millers  are  using  good  quantities.  Mani- 
tobas showed  an  advance  of  2s.  per  quarter  during  the  month. 

Wheat  for  delivery  this  year  appreciated  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter,  while 
spring  deliveries  are'  lower  than  at  the  end  of  September,  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  Australia  and  Argentine  crop  prospects.  Stocks  in  Liverpool  are  now 
195,000  quarters,  a  reduction  of  170,000  quarters  during  the  month,  while  stocks 
in  Manchester  are  negligible. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  flour  situation  during  the  month,  Canadian 
export  patents  being  offered  at  32s.  to  32s,  6d.  c.i.f.  per  sack  of  280  pounds.  It 
is  reported  that  bakers  are  booked  well  ahead  with  home  millers.  The  pre- 
liminary figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area  during  the 
month  of  October,  1928,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat  Flour  Barley  Oats 

Quarters  Sacks  Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool                                       429,200  26.311  28,330  4,244 

Manchester                                      148,640  6,392  7,423   

Hull                                              278,863  6,260  115,483  4 

Newcastle                                           7,296  500     
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CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  was  disappointing  during  October,  and  a  reduction  from 
109s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  for  Canadian  Septembers  to  105s.  later  in  the  month  failed 
to  stimulate  demand  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Canadian  best  qualities  closed 
at  around  106s.,  while  October  makes  which  opened  at  104s.  closed  at  around 
100s.  There  were  no  direct  arrivals  of  New  Zealand  cheese  reported  during  the 
month.  Imports  of  ordinary  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  during  October,  1928, 
amounted  to  26,525  boxes  and  2,527  bundles  and  500  cartons  of  processed  cheese, 
as  compared  with  30,302  boxes,  7,164  bundles  and  1,262  cartons  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year. 

BACON 

Supplies  of  Continental  bacon  were  heavy  during  October,  killings  in 
Denmark  averaging,  with  the  exception  of  one  week,  over  90,000  per  week.  There 
was  a  general  decline  in  prices,  opening  and  closing  prices  for  the  month  being 
as  follows:  Danish,  98s.  per  cwt.:  and  85s.;  Swedish  and  Dutch,  94s.  and  81s.; 
Canadian  bales,  96s.  to  98s.  and  83s.  Hams  were  in  good  demand,  with  prices 
steady,  Canadian  bales  bringing  106s.  to  110s. 

The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  stocks  of  provisions  in  the  port  of 
Liverpool  on  October  31,  1928,  together  with  the  figures  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year  and  also  of  last  month: — 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt. 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt. 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt. 

Butter  (all  countries)  ^  cwt. 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  (Canadian  and  United  States)  .  .boxes 
Cheese  (full  shapes  (Australian  and  New  Zealand)    .  .crates 

Cheese  (full  shapes)    (50  lbs.  and  under)  boxes 

Cheese  (manufactured)  lbs. 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard)  in  tierces,  firkins  or 

other  packages  tons 


Oct.  31, 

Sept.  29, 

Oct.  31, 

1928 

1928 

1927 

23.224 

24,272 

29,055 

5.515 

9,002 

7,125 

1.378 

1,955 

1,032 

3,549 

5.784 

5,274 

36.566 

26.689 

39,794 

155 

336 

64 

50 

18 

8,640 

16,050 

14,955 

290 

643 

916 

2,409 

3,080 

1,419 

BUTTER 

Irish  butter  was  in  demand  during  October,  but  practically  all  available 
supplies  for  the  season  have  now  come  forward,  and  present  consumption  is 
from  stocks  held  here.  Danish  opened  at  around  200s.  per  cwt.  on  spot,  declin- 
ing early  in  the  month  to  190s.,  but  fully  recovered  towards  the  close.  Supplies 
were  normal  with  no  accumulation  of  stocks.  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
butter  were  in  short  supply,  the  former  bringing  178s.  to  180s.,  the  latter  around 
168s.  per  cwt. 

EGGS 

There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  the  best  class  eggs  during  October,  fresh 
Irish  extras  advancing  from  19s.  6d.  per  120  to  24s.  6d.  ex  warehouse.  There 
has  been  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  Danish,  and  in  the  middle  grades,  Argentine, 
South  African,  large  Russian,  Irish  cold  stored,  American  and  Canadian  stored, 
and  Dutch  stored  were  all  offered  at  from  15s.  to  16s.  6d.,  with  the  market  rather 
overcrowded.  Cold  stored  Russian  and  Polish  eggs  brought  around  12s.,  but 
offers  of  Egyptian  eggs  at  8s.  6d.  per  120  c.i.f.  for  the  penny  trade  retail  were 
not  attractive. 

HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  during  October  amounted  to  29.245  bales  as  com- 
pared with  12,330  bales  in  September  and  31,000  during  October  last  year. 
Prices  averaged  during  the  month  from  82s.  6d.  to  85s.  c.i.f.  per  long  ton.  The 
heavy  arrivals  have  kept  prices  down,  but  the  tendency  is  for  higher  values. 
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NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  5,  1928, — The  position   of   the   Lancashire  c< 
industry  has  improved  somewhat  in  recent  months,  and  as  raw  cotton  pric< 
now  more  stable  following  the  publication  of  the  final  estimates  of  the  American 
crop,  a  further  improvement  is  expected.   The  demand  for  higher  quality  goods 
has  been  maintained  or  even  increased  throughout  the  prolonged  period  of 
depression.   Inquiry  from  China  is  better  now  than  has  been  the  case  for  8< 
seasons. 

Remarkable  advances  are  reported  in  the  production  of  artificial  silk  and 
cotton  mixtures.  The  former  is  not  regarded  as  a  competitor  of  cotton,  and 
further,  only  minor  modifications  in  power  looms  are  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  industry. 

The  trend  toward  amalgamations  in  the  American  section  is  evident  in  the 
endeavours  of  the  Lancashire  Shareholders  and  Loanholders  Protection  Society 
to  form  a  large  amalgamation  of  spinning  mills.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  question  of  direct  buying  of  cotton  and  the  formation  of  a  central  agency 
for  the  selling  of  yarn.  The  industry  is  still  divided,  however,  on  the  question, 
the  more  favourably  situated  firms  preferring  to  await  the  inevitable  elimination 
of  the  weaker  members  which  are  now  competing  at  a  loss.  It  is  evident  that 
this  must  necessarily  be  a  long  drawn  out  process  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
would  necessarily  suffer  during  the  interval. 

The  wool  textile  trades,  particularly  the  worsted  section,  are  passing  through 
a  difficult  period.  Unemployment  figures  continue  to  rise,  while  the  situation  is 
further  complicated  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices  for  raw  wool  due  to 
the  shipping  strike  in  Australia,  which  has  held  up  supplies.  The  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  advocating  a  campaign  to  induce  retailers  to  give 
preference  to  home  products  as  imports  continue  to  increase.  Imports  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
£13,338,511  against  £11,709,457  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Conditions  are  improved  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  due  to  the  strong 
demand  for  steam  coal  during  October  and  many  collieries  are  booked  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Engineering  firms  in  the  north  are  busier  than  for  some  months  past.  The 
Olympia  Show  in  London  has  resulted  in  many  orders  being  placed  for  motors, 
both  commercial  and  passenger.    The  heavy  electrical  firms  are  well  employed. 

Shipbuilding  is  quiet  on  the  Northeast  Coast.  There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  inquiries,  however,  and  it  is  expected  business  will  materialize,  par- 
ticularly from  Canada,  during  the  next  few  months. 

Pottery  firms  are  preparing  for  the  winter  trade  and  many  are  now  busy 
on  Christmas  orders.  Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  question  of  more 
effective  publicity  for  British  pottery  overseas,  and  it  is  proposed  that  a  cam- 
paign on  a  larger  scale  be  promoted  for  this  purpose. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BIRMINGHAM 

Bristol,  November  3,  1928. — Trade  generally  in  the  Birmingham  area  is 
still  very  unsteady,  as  is  shown  by  the  oscillation  in  the  unemployment  index. 
On  the  Continent  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  have  sold  their  output  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  prices  are  increasing  to  a  marked  degree.  With  these 
conditions  existing,  the  point  may  soon  be  reached  when  British  producers  may 
contract  business  at  a  profit. 
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A  firmer  tone  is  noticeable  in  the  pig-iron  market,  due  in  the  main  to  normal 
seasonal  development.  Although  the  orders  are  not  appreciably  greater  than 
they  were  a  few  months  ago,  the  heavy  standing  stocks  of  pig-iron  have  been 
considerably  reduced. 

It  was  anticipated  that  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Midland  iron  trade, 
which  was  held  in  Birmingham  during  the  second  week  in  October,  an  advance 
in  British  steel  prices  would  be  announced;  but  owing  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
policy  reacting  on  some  of  the  related  industries,  notably  shipping,  which  has 
latterly  been  showing  a  slight  improvement,  prices  have  remained  unchanged. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  present  position  of  the  industry  is  that  with  the 
present  three-shift  system,  the  more  powerful  machinery  used,  and  the  increase 
in  working  hours,  over-production  is  inevitable,  and  restriction  of  output  is 
difficult  owing  to  uncontrollable  competition  from  so  many  sources. 

JEWELLERY 

The  Birmingham  jewellery  trade  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Over  100 
manufacturing  jewellers  are  participating  in  a  composite  exhibit  covering  the 
entire  range  of  the  jeweller's  art  at  the  British  Industries  Fair  next  spring. 

MACHINE  TOOL  TRADE 

Members  of  the  Associated  Machine  Tool  Makers,  who  for  many  years 
have  prohibited  the  participation  of  their  members  at  exhibitions  and  fairs  other 
than  those  permitted  by  the  association  at  four-year  intervals  in  London,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  exhibit  at  this  fair  in  Birmingham  next  spring.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  standholders  alone  at  the  fair  machine  tool  makers  would 
find  between  900  and  1,000  potential  customers.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
country  in  which  there  is  a  more  wide  and  varied  market  for  machine  tools  than 
in  Birmingham,  one  evidence  of  this  being  the  number  of  American-made 
machine  tools  which  are  made  in  the  British  motor  car  factories. 

LEICESTER  AND  NORTHAMPTON 

Fall  buying  has  given  impetus  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  The  Shoe  and 
Leather  Fair,  which  was  held  during  the  middle  of  October,  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial orders  being  placed.  The  industry  is  handicapped  by  the  advances 
which  have  taken  place  in  raw  materials,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
prices  are  still  high,  and  considerable  caution  is  being  exercised  in  buying.  It 
looks  as  if  the  price  of  raw  materials  will  show  little  or  no  change  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  very  soon  retailers  and  distributors  will  be  forced  to  place  orders. 
The  heavy  stocks  accumulated  during  the  inclement  weather  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year  have  by  now  been  disposed  of  to  such  an  extent  that  replacements  can 
hardly  be  longer  postponed. 

Export  trade  is  improving.  Men's  boots  in  increasing  quantity,  particu- 
larly in  the  highest  grades,  are  being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  tone  of  the  hide  market  is  still  uncertain,  although  showing  a  tendency 
to  steady.  Buyers  who  anticipated  a  heavy  drop  in  the  prices  of  sole  leather 
at  the  recent  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair  were  disappointed.  Continental  buyers 
placed  a  few  orders  owing  to  the  firm  condition  of  the  market.  Upper  leathers 
have  been  going  well  with  prices  firm. 

Orders  for  hosiery  are  coming  into  the  Leicester  mills  with  fair  regularity, 
but  one  or  two  factories  have  yet  to  put  their  machines  into  full  operation. 
Retailers  throughout  the  country  are  replacing  their  stocks,  which  had  become 
very  depleted  as  a  consequence  of  cautious  buying  during  the  past  season.  Busi- 
ness in  the  underwear  departments  is  showing  decided  improvement.  In  arti- 
ficial silks  and  women's  light  wear  competition  from  the  Continent  is  keen. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  COVENTRY 

As  a  result  of  the  Olympia  Motor  Show  held  in  London  recently,  the  main 
industry  of  this  area — motor  cars — is  busy,  and  it  is  quite  expected  that  it  will 
continue  so  for  some  time.  Producers  are  anticipating  enlarged  sales  in  the 
export  markets  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

SOUTH  WALES 

The  South  Wales  tinplate  trade  is  distinctly  quieter.  Shipments  for  Sep- 
tember were  the  lowest  for  any  month  of  the  year  except  January;  but  this  is 
regarded  as  a  temporary  setback. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  showing  improvement,  particularly  in  inland 
trade.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  tonnage  shortage  deliveries  are  still  in  arrears. 
Unemployment  in  the  area  is  slowly  decreasing,  after  touching  in  August  the 
lowest  level  for  many  years. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  bank  clearings  for  the  three  principal  towns  in  this 


area: — 

Per  Cent  Increase  Aggregate  Weekly- 
Month  of  September       or  August  Totals  to  October  27 
1927            1928     Decrease      1928  1927  1928 

Birmingham                              9,016,000     9,764,000    +8.2  9,869,000  108,239.600  112,584,100 

Bristol  ..                                  4,921,000      4,722,000    -4.0  5,078,000  50,149,000  51,932,000 

Leicester                                   3,223,000     3,009,000    -6.6  2,825,000  34,653,900  35,577,300 


Totals   17,160,000    17,495,000    -0.8    17,772,000    193,042,500  200,093,400 


POPULATION  OF  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  The  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  17,  1928. — In  a  return  just  issued  by  the  Common- 
wealth Statistician  the  population  of  Australia  on  June  30,  1928,  is  officially 
estimated  at  6,284,394,  consisting  of  3,215,854  males  and  3,068,540  females. 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  are  the  only  states  with  an  excess  of  females. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  state  showing  any  appreciable  increase  from 
immigration  during  the  year,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  being  20,080, 
which,  added  to  the  natural  increase — excess  of  births  over  deaths — gives  a  total 
increase  in  that  state's  population  of  52,450.  In  Victoria  the  natural  increase 
added  18,422  to  the  population,  but  migration  only  resulted  in  a  gain  of  4,572, 
giving  a  total  increase  of  22,994.  Both  Tasmania  and  the  Northern  Territory 
lost  population  by  migration,  but  in  Tasmania  the  natural  increase  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  net  gain  of  2,277  in  population. 

The  Statistician  estimates  that  since  the  census  of  April  4,  1921,  the  popu- 
lation of  Australia  has  increased  by  848,660,  made  up  of  579,322,  or  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  increase  due  to  natural  increase,  and  269,338,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
total  increase  due  to  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures.  Compared  with  the 
estimate  on  June  30,  1927,  the  total  increase  is  116,965,  made  up  of  61,733  males 
and  55,232  females. 

The  estimated  population  of  each  state  on  June  30,  1928,  is  as  follows: — 


State  and  Territory- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

  1,235,832 

1,187,217 

2,423,049 

880,049 

1,749,439 

  482,862 

428,875 

911,737 

..   ..  299,104 

278.652 

577,756 

..   ..  216,589 

183,111 

399.700 

  104,588 

105,868 

210.456 

..  2,973 

1,273 

4.246 

..   ..  4,516 

3,495 

8,011 

  3,215,854 

3,068,540 

6,284,394 
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TRADE   OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA* 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
V 

Imports — C  ontinued 
mechanics'  tools 

1927  1926 

United  Kingdom   £   405  £  409 

Germany   6,557  6,772 

United  States   811  900 

Not  South  African  produce   1,478  1,790 

All  suppliers   9,580  10,045 

In  practically  all  hardware,  as  in  this  item,  Germany  obtains  the  bulk  of 
the  business.  German  marks  are  well  known  and  have  the  largest  sale  not  only 
because  of  sentiment  and  the  direct  freight  service,  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  branches  of  German  firms  conduct  a  wholesale  hardware  business  in  the 
territory.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  wholesale  firms  dealing  in  cheap 
prints  for  the  native  trade  and  a  condensed  milk  depot  at  Walvis  Bay,  this  is 
the  only  branch  of  commerce  in  the  territory  which  is  run  on  a  wholesale  basis. 
This  is  a  legacy  from  pre-war  times,  when  South-West  was  a  favoured  colonial 
market  for  German  goods.  The  non-South  African  produce  on  the  basis  of  the 
imports  into  the  Union  are  split  up  among  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 
Germany  in  the  ratio  of  2-2-1. 

SHOVELS 

1927  1926 
No.  £  No.  £ 

United  Kingdom   2,864  238  9,245  816 

Germany   6,473  473  2,930  298 

Not  South  African  produce   138  22  981  130 

All  suppliers   9,499  736  13,432  1,273 

The  imports  of  shovels  in  1927  show  a  sharp  decline  from  the  previous  year, 
but  nevertheless  coincide  with  the  average  annual  import  of  this  article.  The 
1926  figures  were  swollen  by  the  preparations  for  extensive  new  building  and 
harbour  construction  in  that  and  the  following  year.  The  largest  demand  for 
shovels  comes  from  the  copper  mines  around  Grootfontein  and  the  tin  mine's  of 
Omaruru  and  Karibib.  Great  Britain's  share  in  1926  was  over  100  per  cent  in 
excess  of  her  1925  share  and  accounts  mainly  for  the  increase  in  the  figures. 
Germany  lost  a  proportion  of  her  trade  in  1926  to  Great  Britain,  but  came  back 
strongly  in  1927  to  recapture  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  by  placing  a 
shovel  on  the  market  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the  usual  British  article.  In 
most  hardware  commodities  Germany  wins  out  on  the  score  of  cheapness  against 
the  quality  British  article. 

Much  the  same  conditions  apply  to  pickaxes.  Imports  in  1927  amounted 
to  3,290  valued  at  £208,  as  compared  with  3,014  valued  at  £208  in  1926.  Ger- 
many's share  in  1926  amounted  to  £169  and  Great  Britain's  about  £35,  all  of 
which  was  supplied  from  Union  stocks.  In  1927  the  respective  shares  were 
almost  identically  the  same. 

Handles  for  tools  and  implements  is  a  small  business,  amounting  to  £1,116 
in  1926  and  £821  in  1927.  The  shares  of  the  principal  suppliers  in  respective 
years  were:  Germany,  £326  and  £359;  Sweden,  £161  and  £40;  South  Africa, 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  was  published  in  No.  1283  (September  1)  and  dealt  with 
the  territory  in  general  terms,  and  Tariff,  Documentation  and  Finance,  Trading  Licenses,  and 
Advertising;  the  second  in  No.  1284  (September  8)  with  Natural  Resources,  Industries  and 
Production;  the  third  in  No.  1285  (September  15)  with  Imports  and  Exports,  special 
consideration  being  given  to  the  import  trade  in  foodstuffs;  and  the  fourth  with  imports  of 
building  materials  and  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
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£422  and  £194.  Non-South  African  produce  totalled  £181  and  £178,  of  which 
60  per  cent  was  American  and  35  per  cent  British. 

MOTOR  CARS 

1927  1920 

No.  £  No.  £ 

United  Kingdom   ...  6  1,000 

France                                                       1  412 

Germany                                                      7  1,270  17  2,8  IS 

United  States                                              34  5.080  4  93.1 

Not  South  African  produce                       362  80,760  285  68,060 

All  suppliers                                             404  87,522  312  72,873 

The  United  States  obtains  relatively  more  of  the  trade  in  motor  cars  in 
South-West  than  it  does  in  the  Union,  where  the  percentages  of  imports  in  this 
item  in  1927  were  in  rough  terms  divided  as  follows:  United  States,  80;  Great 
Britain,  10;  Italy,  4.5;  Canada,  3.5;  France,  1.7. 

Practically  all  of  the  non-South  African  produce  is  American  in  origin 
and  includes  only  a  few  English  cars.  American  manufacturers  through  their 
branch  plants  and  dealers  in  the  Union  have  extensively  organized  the  territory, 
whereas  English  makers  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  effort  to  capture  a  part 
of  this  increasingly  valuable  trade.  Until  recently  the  cheapest  American  cars 
had  the  greatest  sales,  but  partly  due  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
farming  community  and  partly  to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  American  and  Canadian  car,  pending  the  production  of  a  new  model, 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  purchase  of  more  expensive  types, 
of  which  a  fair  percentage  are  closed  models.  This  movement  has  been  such  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cheap  car  will  ever  regain  its  comparative  popularity. 
As  potential  purchasers  of  motor  cars  the  native  population  must  be  ignored, 
but  on  the  basis  of  white  residents  the  ratio  of  cars  to  population  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Union  and  ranks  with  Canada. 

Motor  car  parts  in  1927  totalled  £24,338  as  compared  with  £17,619  in  1926. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  parts  absorbed  were  obtained  from  the  Union  on  much 
the  same  basis  as  that  applying  to  motor  cars.  Motor  trucks,  vans,  etc.,  in  1927 
amounted  to  £8,627,  the  whole  of  which,  forty-three  in  number,  came  from  South 
African  dealers,  and  £6,996  in  1926,  only  one  out  of  thirty-nine  coming  from 
Germany.  Motor  truck  chassis  and  parts  amounted  to  £37,657  in  1927  and 
£11,232  in  1926,  an  increase  of  232  per  cent.  The  marked  expansion  in  this  trade 
is  accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  road  motor  services  in  the 
territory  to  serve  outlying  parts  of  the  country  and  to  collect  cream  for  the 
creameries.  The  following  figures  show  the  shares  of  this  trade  which  fell  to 
all  countries  in  1927,  those  for  1926  being  bracketed:  United  Kingdom,  £2,281 
(£279);  Germany,  £987  (£1,104);  United  States,  £3,619  (£209);  non-South 
African  produce,  £30,770  (£9,750).  Of  the  latter  item,  the  United  States 
obtained  much  the  same  proportion  of  the  trade  as  applied  in  the  case  of  motor 
cars. 

MOTOR  TIRES 

1927  1926 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                 2,520  221  496  61 

Canada                                               3,602  556 

Germany                                            1.907  279  1,124  224 

United  States                                     3.017  329  20  3 

Not  South  African  produce  ....    134,631  31,761  56,850  16.487 

All  suppliers                                   145,677  33,146  58,490  16,775 

The  above  figures  give  only  a  poor  idea  of  the  share  of  each  country  in  the 
trade  in  motor  tires,  and  for  a  clearer  conception  of  it  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  imports  into  the  Union.  In  1926  and  1927  respectively  such  imports 
amounted  to  3,253,864  pounds  valued  at  £529,732,  and  6,575,03f  pounds  valued 
at  £807,652.    Of  these  amounts,  the  rough  percentages  of  the  main  supplying 
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countries,  with  the  1926  percentages  in  brackets,  are  as  follows:  United  King- 
dom, 25  (33);  Canada,  35  (34);  United  States,  26  (25);  France,  5.6  (6.2); 
Italy,  4.7  (1);  Belgium,  2.7  (0.4). 

Roughly,  the  imports  into  South-West  shown  as  non-South  African  produce 
should  be  classified  as  to  origin  on  the  basis  of  the  origin  of  the  tire  imports 
into  the  Union.  There  are  features  of  the  trade,  however,  which  make  for  a 
modification  of  this  assumption.  It  is  unlikely  that  French  and  Belgian  tires 
have  a  proportionate  sale  in  South- West  due  to  a  prejudice  existing  against  the 
products  in  general  of  these  countries  and  to  the  absence  of  any  appreciable 
number  of  motor  cars  from  the  Continent.  Conversely,  the  Canadian  and  English 
shares  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  greater  in  proportion.  One  well-known  Eng- 
lish and  one  Canadian  brand  are  widely  advertised  in  and  well  handled  through- 
out the  territory,  each  being  administered  by  its  South  African  distributor. 
Canada  appears  as  a  direct  exporter  in  this  trade  for  the  first  time,  but  never- 
theless has  always  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  in  past  years. 

The  marked  increase — 150  per  cent — in  the  1927  imports  in  comparison  to 
those  for  1926  is  difficult  to  explain,  particularly  as  the  increase  in  motor  cars 
purchased  amounted  only  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  due  in  great 
part  to  an  increase,  exceeding  200  per  cent,  in  the  import  of  motor  truck  chassis 
and  parts.   Such  tires  of  course  cost  much  more  than  the  usual  motor  car  tires. 

The  importance  of  the  South  African  distributor  in  this  trade  is  due  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  tire  and  tube  storage  facilities  in  the  territory. 
Rubber  goods  require  to  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry  chamber,  preferably  away 
from  light,  but  the  heat  during  nine  months  of  the  year  makes  this  impossible 
unless  special  warehouses  are  constructed.  Dealers  prefer  to  stock  only  suffi- 
cient to  supply  current  demand  in  ordinary  sizes  and  to  buy  from  their  South 
African  principals  their  remaining  needs. 

MOTOR  TUBES 

1927  ]926 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

250 

40 

32 

5 

868 

178 

52 

2 

322 

58 

213 

35 

461 

70 

30,536 

7,675 

15,364 

4,629 

32,437 

8,021 

15,661 

4,701 

The  direct  import  of  tubes,  like  tires,  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the 
amounts  supplied  by  Union  dealers.  The  original  suppliers  of  non-South 
African  produce  must  be  determined,  similarly  to  tires,  from  the  imports  into 
the  Union.  For  the  years  1927  and  1926  the  following  countries  obtained  the 
below-mentioned  percentages  of  the  Union  trade  in  this  item:  United  Kingdom, 
34  and  43;  Canada,  35  and  36;  United  States,  18  and  15;  France,  9  and  5. 
Much  the  same  conditions  apply  to  the  trade  in  tubes  as  in  the  case  of  tires. 

PAPER — PRINTING 

1927  1926 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

237 

254 

45 

30 

238 

244 

403 

668 

363 

664 

153 

122 

Not  South  African  produce  . .  . 

265 

570 

334 

882 

1,457 

2,098 

1,070 

1,999 

The  market  for  newsprint  is  rather  limited  in  the  territory.  There  are  only 
five'  newspapers  published,  each  of  which  consists  of  four  small  pages.  Three 
papers  are  published  in  German  on  a  tri-weekly  basis  (one  each  in  Windhoek, 
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Walvis  Bay,  and  Luderitz),  one  weekly  in  Afrikaans  in  Windhoek,  and  one 
bi-weekly  in  English  in  Windhoek.  The  Union  dailies  have  a  much  1 
circulation  in  South-West  than  the  local  papers  have.  Only  flat  newsprint  is 
required.  Although  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  above  figures  as  a  supplier, 
a  proportion  of  the  non-South  African  produce  is  Canadian,  as  during  1927  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  Union's  imports  of  flat  newsprint  was  of  Canadian  origin. 
The  Canadian  share  is,  however,  not  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  as 
the  majority  of  the  printing  paper  obtained  from  the  Union  is  of  much  higher 
grade  than  newsprint.  The  Baltic  countries  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  news- 
print, whereas  the  better  type  of  printing  papers  come  from  Germany  and  the 
Union.  English  papers  constitute  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  Union's  1927 
imports  of  printing  paper  other  than  newsprint,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  non-South  African  produce  is  English  in  origin. 

PAPER — WRAPPING 

1927  1926 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

123 

216 

221 

261 

i46 

249 

181 

199 

24 

27 

67 

263 

200 

187 

924 

1,822 

933 

1,958 

1,539 

2,786 

1,371 

2,510 

An  appreciable  increase  in  the  imports  of  wrapping  paper  occurred  during 
1927  in  conformity  with  the  better  economic  conditions  in  the  territory  com- 
pared to  previous  years.  The  greater  part  of  South- West's  requirements  was 
supplied  from  Union  stocks,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  this  was  of  Canadian 
origin,  although  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  figures.  The  Canadian  share 
of  the  Union's  import  of  kraft  in  1927  was  about  58  per  cent,  and  of  other 
wrapping,  30  pounds  and  over  per  ream  of  480  sheets,  about  35  per  cent.  These 
percentages  should  hold  fairly  well  in  the  above  non-South  African  produce 
figures  as  Canadian  kraft  is  well  known  and  well  distributed  over  the  territory. 

All  other  types  of  paper,  excluding  stationery — a  negligible  import — 
amounted  to  £1,471  in  1927  and  £1,139  in  1926.  Of  these  values,  Germany 
obtained  £800  and  £497  in  the  respective  years,  and  non-South  African  produce 
amounted  to  £590  and  £513.  This  latter  item  is  composed  of  papers  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  almost  60  per  cent,  followed  by  French, 
German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  American  papers  in  order  of  merit,  the  per- 
centages ranging  from  7  to  5  per  cent. 

A  further  item  of  interest  is  the  imports  of  paper  bags  and  cardboard  boxes. 
In  1927  these  amounted  to  £2,892  as  compared  with  £2,447  in  1926.  Of  these 
amounts,  South  Africa  secured  £2,129  and  £1,449  respectively,  the  remainder  in 
each  case  being  almost  wholly  non-South  African  produce.  It  is  probable  that 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Union's  share  is  in  paper  bags  as  opposed 
to  boxes.  This  industry  is  highly  protected  in  South  Africa  and  overseas  firms 
find  it  difficult  to  compete.  One  Cape  Town  firm's  bags  were  in  evidence  all 
over  South-West.  Canadian  mills  benefit  from  this  trade,  as  the  firm  concerned 
have  heretofore  used  Canadian  kraft  paper  exclusively  for  their  bags. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  2,  1928. — According  to  the  Anuario  Estadistico  de 
Espana,  the  number  of  automobiles  in  Spain  in  the  years  1923  to  1927  were  as 
follows: — 

1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

37,169  58,644  89,910  111,765  138,241 
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The  number  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  170,000,  of  which  probably 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  are  freight.  There  is  but  one  factory  in  Spain  whose 
production  is  said  to  run  into  a  few  hundreds  annually;  to  meet  the  demand 
supplies  must  be  drawn  from  foreign  sources.  The  potential  buyers  have  been 
systematically  canvassed.  American  makes  predominate  all  over  Spain,  and  in 
the  Province  of  Andalusia  great  gains  in  sales  have  been  made  by  such  a  car  as 
the  Chevrolet.  Development  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  sale  of  light  one-ton 
vans  for  city  trade,  and  in  the  provision  of  bus  systems,  for  which  with  the 
road-construction  schemes  now  in  project  the  country  seems  well  suited. 

ROADS 

There  are  no  official  road  statistics  available  later  than  the  commencement 
of  1925.  The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Madrid,  however,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures: — 

Under 

Constructed  Construction 
Km.  Km. 

State  roads   57,300  3,584 

Provincial  roads   9,040  218 

National  roads   10,478  5,869 

77,418  9,671 

He  adds:  "  The  greater  part  of  the  9,671  km.  are  already  constructed;  in 
addition,  4,000  km.  of  the  roads  already  in  existence  are  being  rebuilt,  and  the 
extraordinary  budget  of  July,  1926,  includes  a  program  of  construction  of  a 
further  6,287  km.  of  new  roads,  which  means  that  when  the  work  in  progress 
is  terminated  the  network  of  Spanish  roads  will  have  a  length  of  more  than 
93,376  km." 

A  commission  was  created  by  Royal  Decree  in  1926  with  the  object  of 
reconditioning  into  modern  highways  more  than  4,000  kilometres  of  the  main 
arteries  of  traffic.  This  work  has  been  vigorously  carried  out,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  opening  of  two  large  exhibitions  in  Spain,  one  at  Barcelona  and  the 
other  at  Seville,  and  the  consequent  hoped-for  development  of  tourist  traffic. 
It  is  likely  that  at  the  present  time  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  repair 
of  existing  highways  than  to  the  construction  of  new  roads.  The  gasolene  trade 
in  Spain  has  passed  under  Government  control. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  PORTUGAL 

The  number  of  automobiles  in  Portugal  up  to  December  31,  1927,  was 

19,178.  There  is  no  national  production,  and  the  following  table  shows,  in  order 
of  importance,  the  leading  exporting  countries: — 

Private 

and  Taxi  Freight 

France                                                                                   5,002  528 

United  States  and  Canada                                                     6,191  2,637 

Italy                                                                                  1,494  327 

United  Kingdom                                                                       909  123 

Germany                                                                                  815  125 

Belgium   496 

It  will  be  noted  that  cars  of  French  make  sell  well  in  Portugal;  sentiment 
favours  the  purchase  of  French  goods.  The  progress  of  the  automobile  trade 
in  Portugal  depends  largely  upon  road  development.  There  are  approximately 
15,000  kilometres  of  roads  made  up,  of  which  about  11,000  km.  are  graded  as 
first  class,  though  a  good  part  of  them  require  to  be  reconditioned. 

The  sum  of  81,000  contos  (approximately  $3,669,000)  annually  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  a  sum  of  27,000  contos  annually  for  a  further  period  of  five  years, 
has  been  provided  for  this  work.  About  two-thirds  of  the  81,000  contos  for  1927 
were  used  in  repairing,  reconditioning,  and  reconstructing  roads,  and  only  one- 
third  was  voted  towards  the  construction  of  new  highways. 
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JAPANESE  EXCHANGE  AND  THE  GOLD  EMBARGO 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioned 

Kobe,  October  30,  1928. — In  1917,  owing  to  abnormal  financial  conditions, 
the  Japanese  authorities  first  established  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold, 
silver,  and  articles  made  out  of  these  precious  metals.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  permanent  measure,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country's  trade 
has  continued  adverse  and  general  economic  conditions  unsatisfactory,  it  has 
never  been  removed.  With  the  gradual  return,  however,  of  normal  working 
conditions,  a  movement  has  sprung  up  in  favour  of  cancellation  of  the  regula- 
tion. Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Government  by  the  leading  finan- 
cial and  commercial  concerns  of  the  country,  including  the  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
Bankers'  Association,  and  also  by  the  clearing  banks,  favouring  the  immediate 
lifting  of  the  embargo  with  the  early  resumption  of  gold  payments,  or  at  least 
its  removal  in  time  for  the  new  year's  trade.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there 
is  a  great  rush  of  imports  at  the  new  year,  and  this  in  the  past  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  send  the  yen  down.  When  gold  is  moving  freely  this  depression  is 
very  small,  but  with  the  embargo  on  gold  exports  the  fluctuations  have  been 
much  heavier  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  Government  will  settle, 
and  what  rate  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  will  give. 

These  representations  on  the  part  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  country 
not  only  show  the  trend  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  leading  banking  institutions.  They  indicate  also  that  readjust- 
ments in  the  condition  of  Japanese  business  and  industry,  both  of  which  have 
been  for  a  long  time  suffering  under  heavy  depression,  are  in  some  measure 
taking  place,  and  Japan's  external  accounts  give  a  creditable  showing. 

YEN  EXCHANGE 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  early  resumption  of  gold  payments  has 
had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  yen  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  has  created  the  impression  that,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  it  must  be 
removed  very  soon. 

Apart  from  the  bullish  effect  that  the  representations  already  referred  to 
have  had  on  the  foreign  exchange  market,  a  further  incentive  for  higher  values 
of  the  yen  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  was  supplied  by  the  scramble  of  raw 
silk  exporters  into  the  market  for  their  exchange  needs  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  large  turnover  during  the  recent  week,  for  which  most  of  them  had  been 
holding  off  commitments  hoping  to  cover  when  the  present  upward  movement 
of  the  yen  had  taken  a  setback.  The  anticipated  reaction  did  not  take  place, 
and  thus  exporters  have  been  contracting  not  'only  for  their  present  exchange 
needs,  but  also  for  future  sales.  The  Nichiro  Fisheries  Company  have  arranged 
for  a  large  amount  of  sterling  exchange  in  order  to  cover  this  season's  shipments 
of  canned  salmon  and  crab  meat. 

WILL  THE  PRESENT  RATE  HOLD? 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  position  reached  by  the 
yen  will  be  maintained  should  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold  be  lifted. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  will  not,  and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is 
pointed  out  that  silver  is  quoted  at  a  remarkably  low  rate  despite  the  nearness 
of  the  periodical  demand  for  that  commodity;  that  a  large  volume  of  business 
has  been  done  in  the  fixing  of  exchanges  for  shipments  of  raw  silk — Japan's 
chief  exportable  commodity;  and  that  the  movement  for  a  free  gold  market 
has  at  last  started  in  earnest  and  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculative  buying 
of  the  yen  in  both  New  York  and  Shanghai. 
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The  recent  recovery  of  the  yen,  when  it  advanced  to  a  demand  rate  of  47^, 
and  four  months'  credit  at  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  three  influences 
referred  to  above;  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  present  rate  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  very  long.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  anticipated  that  silver  will  recover 
before  very  long  as  the  demand  is  bound  to  increase  with  the  marketing  of 
staples  in  China,  where  business  is  expected  to  be  active  due  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  reports  of  good  crops  in  certain  districts.  In  the  second  place, 
it  does  not  appear  as  though  much  hope  can  be  placed  on  the  raw  silk  business. 
The  recent  activity  in  that  market  took  place  mainly  because  holders  wished  to 
act  before  the  exchanges  should  take  a  turn  against  exports.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  cleared  in  raw  cotton  bills.  The  settlement  of  purchases 
is  being  held  over  pending  the  settlement  of  the  gold  problem,  and  there  will  be 
a  rush  of  such  bills  when  the  outlook  is  definite.  There  are  about  half  a 
million  bales  of  American  cotton  waiting  settlement,  in  addition  to  quantities 
of  Indian  and  other  cotton.  These  conditions,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
speculation  in  the  yen,  seem  to  indicate  a  downward  turn  before  long. 

BOND  MARKET 

State  and  corporate  bonds  are  going  through  a  period  of  liquidation.  A 
large'  number  of  banks,  insurance  and  trust  companies  are  said  to  be  holding  off 
the  market,  and  waiting  until  some  official  announcement  is  made  by  the 
Government  regarding  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  gold.  In  addition  to  this, 
small  banking  institutions  in  the  interior  are  disposing  of  their  holdings  in 
order  to  build  up  a  cash  reserve  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  year-end  credit 
requirements  of  their  customers. 

EAST  JAVA  AND   THE   PORT   OF  SOURABAYA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  8,  1928- — Java  with  a  population  of  36,000,000  has  two 
main  ports,  of  which  Sourabaya  on  the  northeast  coast  can  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  centre  for  distribution  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  for  entrepot 
trade  with  outlying  possessions  such  as  Madura,  the  Celebes  and  Borneo- 

Sourabaya  has  a  population  of  half  a  million,  and  its  total  imports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  199,957,000  guilders.  For  the  other  main  port,  Batavia  in  the 
west,  the  corresponding  figure  was  173,608,000  guilders.  These  two  ports  alone 
accounted  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Java  (Soura- 
baya, 36-6  per  cent,  and  Batavia  31-8  per  cent).  Sourabaya's  exports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  241,027,000  guilders  or  29-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  with 
Batavia's  exports  of  232,295,000  guilders  or  28-7  per  cent. 

In  1927  the  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Sourabaya  was  valued  at  $176,393,- 
600  gold  out  of  Java's  total  trade  of  $540,670,400  gold.  This  latter  figure  nearly 
equals  the  totals  trade  of  Spain  for  1927,  and  is  larger  than  the  total  trade  of 
New  Zealand  for  that  year. 

It  is  in  East  Java  that  the  large  sugar  plantations  and  rubber  estates  are 
situated.  They  are  constantly  in  need  of  supplies  which  keep  business  moving, 
and  during  the  months  when  the  sugar  crop  is  being  harvested  money  becomes 
plentiful  in  Sourabaya.  Machinery  and  engineering  supplies  for  Java's  182 
sugar  mills  find  a  market  here  that  would  be  of  little  interest  to  any  other  part 
of  the  island. 

The  city  itself  is  the  terminal  of  two  steam  railroads,  one  of  which  is  gov- 
ernment-owned. It  also  has  an  electric  street  railroad  system  with  its  neces- 
sary repair  shops.  The  British  American  Tobacco  Corporation  have  a  factory 
located  in  this  city,  and  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  cheap  cigarettes  used 
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by  the  natives.  There  is  also  a  drydock  company  located  at  Tandjong  Perak, 
the  name  of  Sourabaya's  harbour.  Large  oil  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  coco- 
nut oil  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Sourabaya.  The  copra  is  largely  from  East 
and  Central  Java.  This  last  industry  has  made  steady  progress.  The  con- 
sumption of  coconut  oil  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  four  years,  owing  to  the 
improved  quality  of  the  oil,  as  compared  with  the  article  produced  by  the 
natives.  The  oil  from  the  mills  is  much  clearer,  is  not  rancid  of  taste,  and  can 
be  kept  without  losing  its  good  qualities  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  native 
product. 

For  all  these  industries  manufacturers  of  other  countries  have  sent  out 
large  stocks  on  consignment  in  order  to  get  their  engineering  products  estab- 
lished on  the  market.  Crude  oil  engines,  marine  engines,  pumps,  culverts,  rub- 
ber belting,  machine  shop  tools  and  equipment  are  a  few  of  the  products  that 
have  a  better  market  in  East  Java  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Generally  speaking  Canada's  engineering  products  are  higher  in  price  than 
the  Continental  lines.  Up  to  the  present,  culverts,  rubber  belting,  and  marine 
engines  are  the  only  ones  in  which  Canadian  firms  have  been  able  to  get  importers 
even  interested.  This  office  however  would  like  to  receive  prices  and  literature 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  already  supplying  the  sugar  mills  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS   A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Guatemala 
VII 

Representation,  Advertising,  and  Trade  Marks 

Commercial  customs  in  Guatemala  have  not  yet  developed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  completely  standardized.  Thus,  the  method  of  representation 
of  foreign  exporters  may  take  many  forms. 

In  some  cases,  large  exporters  in  foreign  countries  have  their  own  branch 
houses,  who  do  a  general  import  and  export  business  through  their  head  offices 
as  opportunity  may  offer;  these  firms  would  naturally  not  act  as  agents  for 
other  houses,  though  they  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities if  prices  and  quality  were  satisfactory,  irrespective  of  their  origin.  It 
is  sometimes  possible  to  place  exclusive  agencies  with  them,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  would  be  the  most  practical  method  for  Canadian  firms  to  adopt, 
as  they  generally  represent  manufacturers  established  in  their  own  country. 

There  are  in  Guatemala  a  number  of  firms  who  act  as  manufacturers' 
representatives,  and  a  few  (probably  half  a  dozen  in  all)  are  entirely  British 
in  origin,  proprietorship  and  management.  These  latter  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation  throughout  the  country;  some  of  them  act  as  merchant  bankers, 
financing  all  shipments  and  making  themselves  responsible  for  collection  and 
payment  of  accounts.  On  account  of  their  standing  and  connections,  such  firms 
would  be  the  most  desirable  agents  for  Canadian  exporters,  if  suitable  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  them.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
one  type  of  commodity  (such  as  textiles,  hardware,  or  foodstuffs),  on  account 
of  the  limited  market  in  any  particular  line.  Thus,  they  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  wide  variety  of  representations,  and  a  number  of  them  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  receive  proposals  from  Canadian  firms  who  are  prepared 
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to  make  a  serious  effort  to  enter  the  Guatemalan  market  on  a  substantial  scale'. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  manufacturers  should  provide  the  fullest  possible 
information,  price  lists,  catalogues  and  ranges  of  samples,  and  be  prepared  to 
support  their  agents  energetically. 

A  third  method  of  representation  is  by  means  of  a  local  travelling  agent, 
who  sells  exclusively  on  commission,  and  visits  retail  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  agents  do  not  as  a  rule  have  large  offices,  and  need  not  be  well 
financed.  Their  revenue  is  derived  exclusively  from  commissions,  and  their 
principal  capital  is  their  ability  as  salesmen,  and  their  judgment  as  to  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  customers.  It  is  known  that  Canadian  agencies  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  firms  have  been  successful  in  the  past,  and  for  this  reason 
the  system  can  be  recommended. 

An  additional  means  of  selling  goods  in  Guatemala  is  through  visits  of 
commercial  travellers  from  the  head  offices.  This  is  a  satisfactory  method,  and 
is  adopted  by  many  United  States  firms.  As  a  general  rule,  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  that  such  travellers  should  be  natives  of  a  Latin-American  country; 
indeed,  experience  indicates  that  other  nationalities,  and  especially  German, 
are  in  the  majority  among  foreign  commercial  travellers.  In  any  case,  they 
should  have  at  least  a  fair  command  of  the  Spanish  language;  a  knowledge  of 
German  and  English  is  also  useful,  as  these  languages  are  widely  understood — 
more  especially  is  English  essential  on  the  Atlantic  coast  on  account  of  the  large 
American  and  British  population  connected  with  the  banana  industry. 

Still  another  means  of  introducing  goods  is  by  correspondence.  This  is 
occasionally  effective,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by  one  of  the  methods 
mentioned  above,  and  of  itself  should  only  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
preliminary  measure.  Catalogues,  however,  of  standard  articles,  are  generally 
welcomed  by  retailers,  supplemented  by  price  lists. 

The  above  represent  the  best  methods  available  to  a  Canadian  exporter 
for  introducing  a  new  product.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  large  fruit  industry  which  exists  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  industry  is 
controlled  from  the  United  States,  and  the  fruit  company  owns  commissaries 
in  the  ports,  from  which  the  employees  and  others  obtain  the  majority  of  their 
supplies.  Such  supplies  are  purchased  wholesale  in  the  United  States  and  shipped 
to  Guatemala  in  the  vessels  of  the  company;  thus  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  negotiate  with  the  purchasing  agent  in  the 
United  States  if  it  were  desired  to  sell  products  to  the  fruit  companies  them- 
selves. There  are,  however,  a  number  of  independent  stores  in  the  port,  apart 
from  those  controlled  by  the  foreign  companies,  and  orders  from  them  can  be 
secured  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  railway  companies,  who  also  have  pur- 
chasing offices  in  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  best  buying  seasons,  these  depend  in  Guatemala  upon 
two  main  factors — the  time  of  the  coffee  harvest  and  the  volume  of  the  maize 
harvest.  As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  coffee  planters 
conduct  their  operations  on  borrowed  capital;  as  the  crop  is  harvested,  from 
October  to  March,  revenue  begins  to  come  in,  and  the  surplus  rapidly  finds  its 
way  into  general  circulation;  thus  from  (say)  August  to  February  is  the  best 
selling  time,  and  it  is  also  the  best  time  from  a  climatic  point  of  view  for  a  visit 
to  the  country.  This  fact  also  explains  why  the  merchants  must  have  time  for 
payment  of  their  accounts,  and  will  frequently  ask  for  more  extended  payments 
than  may  appear  necessary — if  they  had  to  pay  cash  against  documents,  they 
would  have  to  borrow  funds  from  the  banks  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  they 
generally  prefer  to  pay  a  little  extra  on  prices  for  the  convenience  of  extended 
accommodation  by  the  exporter. 
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With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  maize  harvest  upon  the  buying  power  of 
the  people,  this  is  the  staple  food  of  the  country;  after  a  bountiful  harvesi  maize 
is  cheap,  and  the  consumer  generally  has  surplus  money  available  after  In- 
elementary  needs  in  the  way  of  food  have  been  met;  conversely,  in  times  of 
scarcity  both  maize  and  flour  have  to  be  imported  at,  higher  prices,  and  the 
available  surplus  is  much  smaller.  Thus  the  buying  power  of  the  people  for 
imported  goods  is  always  greater — some  authorities  say  vastly  greater  after 
a  good  maize  harvest. 

While  on  the  subject  of  entering  the  Guatemalan  market,  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  methods  adopted  of  handling  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  highly  essential  that  exporters  should  make  full  and  detailed  inquiries  into 
the  standing  of  firms  with  which  they  do  business.  The  agent  himself,  if  pro- 
perly selected,  will  usually  be  able  to  provide  satisfactory  details  on  this  point, 
and  the  banks  in  Guatemala  City  are  also  in  a  position  to  provide  credit 
information.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated  that  collections  are  frequently 
difficult,  and  merchants  will  often  defer  payment  of  drafts  or  invoices  when 
due;  furthermore,  there  is  little  or  no  protesting  of  drafts,  as  banks  hesitate 
to  take  such  action,  and  the  agents  themselves  will  not  do  it  as  they  claim  it 
injures  their  good  name.  It  therefore  behoves  every  foreign  firm  seeking  to 
do  business  in  Guatemala  first  of  all  to  select  an  agent  whose  reliability  is  above 
suspicion,  and  secondly  not  to  ship  goods  unless  he  is  satisfied  with  the  standing 
of  the  firm  ordering  them. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS '  REGULATIONS 

According  to  the  law  of  1926,  commercial  travellers  are  compelled  to  present, 
on  arrival,  a  certificate  of  identity  issued  by  a  competent  authority  of  the 
country  of  origin,  and  bearing  the  vise  of  a  Guatemalan  consul.  This  certificate 
is  endorsed  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  after  payment  of  a  commercial  traveller's 
tax  of  25  quetzales,  enables  the  bearer  to  trade  for  a  period  of  six  months.  There 
are  no  interior  taxes  on  commercial  travellers. 

Samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  If  of  com- 
mercial value,  a  bond  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  payment  of  duty,  and  this  bond  is 
good  for  sixty  days.  As  a  general  rule,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  on  this  score, 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  is  frequently  disregarded  where  samples  are  of  small 
value  and  the  intentions  of  the  traveller  are  obviously  legitimate. 

A  commercial  traveller,  and  indeed  every  visitor  to  Guatemala,  should 
make  a  point  of  calling  on  the  Guatemalan  consul  before  starting  on  his  trip, 
to  see  that  all  his  documents  such  as  passport,  certificate  of  identification,  etc., 
are  in  order.  A  certificate  of  vaccination  is  necessary,  and  he  should  provide 
himself  with  a  supply  of  passport  photographs,  both  profile  and  full  face. 

ADVERTISING 

The  art  of  advertising  is  still  in  a  somewhat  backward  state,  although  con- 
siderable advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  The  principal  method 
adopted  is  by  means  of  the  daily  newspapers,  of  which  some  three  or  four  in 
Guatemala  City  are  of  fair  standing.  (Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation, quoting  " Appendix  B'\)  A  certain  amount  of  advertising  is  also  done 
by  means  of  boardings,  but  this  method  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Another  form  which  has  become  popular  is  through  small  folders  or  pamphlets, 
which  may  be  mailed  or  distributed  by  hand  either  to  householders  or  in  the 
street  to  passers-by.  It  is  essential  that  these  be  printed  in  Spanish,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  whom  they  reach  do  not  understand  foreign 
languages.  No  electric  sky  signs  are  used  for  advertising  at  present,  although 
these  will  probably  be  used  in  the  future  when  the  use  of  electricity  is  more 
common. 
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With  regard  to  mailing  lists,  these  are  usually  obtained  from  the  telephone 
directory,  as  there  are  no  up-to-date  city  directories  in  Guatemala.  The  com- 
piling of  such  lists  should  be  left  to  the  agent  on  the  spot. 

TRADE  MARKS 

While  not  absolutely  essential,  it  is  always  desirable  to  register  trade  marks 
in  Guatemala  as  a  precaution  against  piracy.  The  right  of  exclusive  use  to  a 
mark  is  acquired  by  registration  with  the  Government  department  concerned, 
and  applications  must  be  accompanied  by: — 

A  description  of  the  trade  mark,  in  duplicate.  This  must  explain  clearly  the  articles 
which  the  mark  is  intended  to  cover,  and  describe  the  design  itself,  drawing  attention  to 

any  special  part  which  the  applicant  considers  is  of  importance. 
One  stereotype  plate  of  the  trade  mark, 
Six  impressions  of  the  trade  mark. 

Foreigners  must  also  present  a  power  of  attorney  in  favour  of  the  agent 
or  other  person  making  application  on  their  behalf,  and  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion in  the  country  of  origin.  Both  these  documents  must  be  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  legalized  by  a  Guatemalan  consul. 

On  application,  the  trade  mark  is  published  in  the  official  gazette  three 
times,  after  which  the  registration  is  made.  The  rights  in  a  trade  mark  are 
granted  to  the  first  applicant  who  presents  the  documents  in  the  proper  form, 
unless  protest  is  made  on  behalf  of  other  parties.  Property  in  a  trade  mark 
exists  for  ten  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  similar  periods  indefinitely.  The 
cost  of  registration  is  2,000  pesos  "national  currency",  equal  to  $33.33  Cana- 
dian currency;  the  cost  of  renewal  is  1,000  pesos,  or  $16.66. 

In  general,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  agent,  instructing  him  to  make  application  through  a  lawyer  who 
is  familiar  with  the  necessary  routine. 

LIVING  AND  TRAVEL 

As  a  general  rule,  anyone  visiting  Guatemala  for  an  extended  stay  would 
make  his  headquarters  in  Guatemala  City.  Here  there  are  only  one  or  two 
really  excellent  hotels,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  amounting  to  about  $5  upwards 
per. day  (American  plan).  A  small  house,  with  about  five  rooms  and  servants' 
quarters,  rents  for  from  $90  to  $100  a  month,  or  in  a  better  residential  quarter 
from  $125  to  $150  a  month.  A  house  with  seven  or  eight  rooms  would  cost 
from  $200  to  $250  a  month. 

With  regard  to  servants,  these  must  be  considered  essential  for  anyone 
occupying  his  own  house.  A  boy's  wages  average  $30  to  $40  a  month,  with 
keep;  a  cook,  from  $17.50  upwards;  a  housemaid,  $10  up,  and  a  laundress 
about  the  same. 

Furniture  is  usually  purchased  from  local  makers,  as  this  is  much  cheaper 
than  buying  imported  goods.  Linen,  china,  and  glassware  should  be  taken  in 
from  abroad. 

It  is  stated  that  the  minimum  salary  on  which  a  single  man  can  exist  is 
$2,500  per  annum,  and  for  a  married  man  $4,500  is  the  very  lowest  on  which  a 
reasonable  standard  of  comfort  can  be  maintained;  men  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, of  course,  are  paid  much  more  than  this. 

With  regard  to  boarding-houses,  the  charges  are  about  $100  per  month  for 
first-class  accommodation,  although  inferior  ones  may  be  found  where  rates 
are  as  low  as  $85  per  month ;  these  latter,  however,  cannot  be  recommended. 

Health  conditions  in  Guatemala  City  are  good,  and  the  climate  is  of  a 
springlike  warmth,  the  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  being  70°F.,  with 
extremes  of  60°  and  85°F.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry;  the 
former  lasts  from  May  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  November  to  April. 
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Very  few  people  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  altitude  (4,800  feet),  and  the  only 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  tropical  diseases  are  to  boil  and  filter  all  drink- 
ing water  and  to  observe  the  usual  rules  of  cleanliness.  Clothing  in  the  capital 
is  exactly  the  same  as  worn  in  Canada  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Different  conditions  prevail  in  the  hot  country  and  in  areas  remote  from 
the  capital.  Here  hotels  are  inferior,  and  living  conditions  frequently  of  a 
more  primitive  nature.  Precautions  should  always  be  taken  to  provide  oneself 
with  quinine,  insecticides,  and  simple  remedies  for  dysentery  and  stomach 
troubles;  it  is  also  desirable  to  drink  only  bottled  mineral  waters,  which  are 
obtainable  practically  everywhere,  and  to  sleep  under  a  mosquito  net.  Clothing 
in  the  hot  countries  should  be  of  the  lightest  possible  character,  and  strong 
enough  for  hard  wear. 

POINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS   TO  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

(1)   PURCHASING  POWER 

The  island  has  about  a  million  people  and  a  per  capita  annual  import  trade 
of  about  £5  14s.,  of  which  Canada  would  be  represented  by  about  £1,  the 
United  Kingdom  by  £1  12s.,  the  United  States  by  £1  14s.,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries by  the  small  remainder.  Roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  people  are 
labourers  and  small  peasant  proprietors,  whose  wants  are  restricted  by  their 
conditions  of  life;  the  remaining  25  per  cent  have  living  standards  approxi- 
mating those  of  northern  countries.  Jamaica  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
country,  lacking  manufacturing  industries  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  understood  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Any  fall  in  the  foreign  markets 
for  bananas,  sugar  and  rum,  the  chief  items  of  production,  or  the  occurrence  of 
hurricanes,  by  which  the  island  is  liable  to  be  visited  at  varying  intervals,  causes 
a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  import  trade. 

(2)   CHARACTER  OF  DEMAND 

Of  the  £5  14s.  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
would  account  for  just  under  £2,  raw  materials  (chiefly  oil,  gasolene,  coal  and 
lumber)  for  about  14s.,  and  manufactured  goods  for  £3.  In  consequence  of 
the  development  of  the  island's  resources  and  the  spread  of  education,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  will  increase  in 
the  future.    Increases  in  food  supplies  are  likely  to  be  less  marked. 

(3)   DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 

(a)  Foodstuffs.^ — Aside  from  a  few  high-class  stores  in  Kingston  carrying 
fine  groceries,  and  from  some  Jamaican  firms  of  retail  grocers,  foodstuffs 
reach  the  Jamaican  consumer  through  the  medium  of  some  hundreds  of 
Chinese  retailers,  whose  shops  are  found  in  Kingston  and.  all  over  the  country. 
These  Chinese  retailers  obtain  their  supplies  of  staple  foods,  chief  of  which 
are  flour,  salt  cod  and  herring,  canned  fish  and  meat  products,  mainly  through 
about  a  dozen  large  merchant  houses  who  sell  on  commission  on  behalf  of  their 
overseas  principals.  Many  of  these  merchant  houses  also  sell  on  their  own 
account  from  stocks  which  they  have  purchased.  The  high-class  grocery  stores 
do  their  own  importing  to  a  great  extent. 

(b)  Raw  Materials. — These  consist  of  coal,  oil  and  gasolene,  which  are 
imported  direct  by  large  firms,  the  lumber  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  two  large 
organizations,  of  which  one  is  an  amalgamation  of  three  hitherto  separate 
businesses.  Canadian  Douglas  fir  is  sold  through  agents  who  are  in  touch  with 
these  buyers. 

(c)  Manufactured  Goods. — In  general,  these  goods  reach  the  consumer 
through  importing  retailers.  The  trade  in  dry  goods,  haberdashery  and  articles 
of  clothing  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  Syrians,  but  there  are  one  large 
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English  and  a  few  quite  considerable  Jamaican  firms  active  in  the  business. 
Hardware,  ironmongery  and  building  materials  are  sold  principally  by  the 
lumber  importers,  who,  in  the  case  of  purchases  of  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
work  on  the  indent  system, 'sending  their  orders  to  their  purchasing  agents  in 
the  country  of  supply  and  receiving  the  goods  in  a  single  shipment  instead  of 
going  to  the  trouble  of  separate  transactions  with  forty  or  fifty  overseas  firms. 
Hitherto  Canadian  business  has  suffered  from  the  handicap  of  the  absence  of 
indent  service  comparable  with  that  to  be  obtained  in  London  or  New  York. 
To  a  great  extent,  imports  of  stationery  and  novelties  are  also  handled  in  this 
manner. 

Local  commission  agents  calling  on  the  retail  trade  are  also  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  manufactured  articles.  In  general,  the  distinction  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  is  not  so  sharply  defined  in  Jamaica  as  in  northern 
lands. 

These  are*  ^  FACT0RS  determining  sales 

(a)  Price. — In  general,  in  Jamaica  the  cost  and  appearance  of  an  article 
are  far  more  important  than  its  quality;  in  other  words,  Jamaica  is  essentially 
a  cheap  market.  There  is,  of  course,  a  better-class  trade  in  oertain  articles— 
e.g.,  English  boots  and  shoes — but  its  value  is  still  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  total  volume  of  the  Colony's  imports.  This  luxury  business  is,  however, 
slowly  growing. 

(b)  Service. — Aside  from  staple  foodstuffs  such  as  fish  and  flour,  Canada  is 
practically  a  newcomer  in  the  field,  which  in  the  past  has  been  carefully  culti- 
vated by  English  and  by  American  manufacturers,  whose  export  methods  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Therefore  the  Canadian  exporter,  realizing  the 
great  advantages  which  his  American  competitor  enjoys  in  being  nearer  to 
Jamaica  and  in  having  at  least  two  steamship  services  each  week,  should  take 
care  to  give  his  Jamaican  customer  just  what  the  latter  wants  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  wants  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  sell  goods  in  Jamaica  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents 
in  Canada.  The  vast  majority  of  Jamaican  buyers  want  at  least  30  days  credit 
from  the  date  of  arrival  of  goods,  and  they  get  it,  and  often  more,  from  English 
and  American  exporters.  The  Canadian  exporter  must  either  fall  in  line  or 
abandon  hope  of  sharing  in  the  trade. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Jamaican  preferential  tariff,  applicable 
to  imports  from  Canada,  the  Jamaican  importer  must  produce  to  the  customs 
authorities  a  properly  executed  certificate  of  origin  and  value.  This  certificate, 
which  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  Form  of  Invoice,  is  in  the  terms  agreed  upon 
at  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  of  1921;  the  entire  form  is  to  be  had  of 
most  commercial  stationers  in  the  larger  Canadian  cities. 

Drafts  ars  usually  drawn  at  so  many  days  (not  less  than  thirty)  after 
sight.  As  the  mails  from  Canada  come  to  Jamaica  via  New  York,  and  as  the 
steamship  service  between  those  two  points  is  much  quicker  than  the  freight 
service  from  Canada,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drafts  do  not  arrive  too  long 
before  the  goods.  Jamaican  importers  do  not  as  a  rule  care,  and  are  annoyed 
to  be  requested,  to  accept  drafts  when  their  shipments  are  still  at  sea.  This 
point  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  Western  Canada, 
which  may  be  a  month  or  more  on  the  way,  the  ships  calling  at  other  ports 
en  route. 

Packing  is  most  important.  It  is  essential  that  goods  of  a  perishable  nature, 
or  liable  to  damage  in  transit,  should  be  properly  packed  so  as  to  ensure  their 
arrival  in  good  condition.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  requirements  of 
good  packing  are  to  prevent  water  or  moisture  from  getting  in,  and  the  contents 
(if  liquid  or  semi-liquid)  from  getting  out;  to  guard  against  possible  breakage; 
and  to  withstand  the  effects  of  inevitable  rough  handling.  Outside  cases  should 
be  bound  with  steel  tape.    If  the  cost  of  packing  is  not  shown  separately  on 
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the  invoice,  the  latter  should  state  that  the  former  is  included  m  the  cost  of 
the  goods;  otherwise,  import  duty  will  be  charged  on  outer  packages. 

Advertising  is  largely  resorted  to  in  Jamaica,  chiefly  by  means  oi  w 
papers,  bill  boards  and  the  moving  pictures.  Many  English  and  American 
firms  undertake  a  portion  of  the  cost,  and  while  no  general  principle  can  be 
laid  down,  Canadian  firms  are  advised  to  receive  sympathetically  sugg<  stions  in 
the  matter  from  their  Jamaican  clients.  Each  case  must  of  course  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits;  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica  will  ah 
be  pleased  to  advise  on  any  matter  of  the  kind  submitted  to  him. 

Quotations  should  always  be  ci.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  since  these  carry 
far  more  weight  than  do  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport.  F.o.b.  fad 
figures  mean  nothing  to  the  prospective  Jamaican  buyer,  who  naturally  wants 
to  know  precisely  what  his  goods  will  cost  him  laid  down  in  Jamaica.  Freight 
rates  to  Jamaica^  are  easily  obtainable  from  the  companies  in  Canada  operating 
the  shipping  services.        (g)  FINANCING  shipments 

The  Canadian  exporter  should  find  no  difficulty  in  this  regard,  since  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  are  well  established  in  Jamaica;  Barclay's  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial 
and  Overseas)  Ltd.,  an  associate  of  the  great  English  banking  house,  are  the 
agents  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  the  Colony.  These  banks  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  all  his  requirements,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  as  to 
the  standing  of  prospective  customers. 

(6)  Canada's  position  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica 

By  reason  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925,  the 
Dominion  has  a  very  favoured  position  in  Jamaica's  trade.  In  general,  Cana- 
dian goods  get  a  tariff  preference  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  over  similar  foreign 
goods;  but  there  are  certain  items  on  which  special  and  larger  preferences 
apply — these  articles  being  flour,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  condensed  milk,  meats, 
fish,  apples  and  potatoes.  Besides,  the  Trade  Agreement  provided  for  a  very 
much  improved  steamship  service,  which  is  expected  to  come  into  operation  in 
1929.  From  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  therefore,  Jamaica  is  a  market  worth 
cultivating. 

to  (7)  GENERAL 

The  business  community  of  Jamaica  is  in  the  main  sound  and  reliable. 
While  bankruptcies  occur  from  time  to  time  amongst  smaller  traders,  the 
Canadian  exporter  need  have  no  fear  in  dealing  with  the  more  important 
concerns,  of  whom  a  list  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Besides,  his  bankers  will  always  help  him  with  information  as  to 
prospective  clients.  The  Jamaican  importer  is  on  the  whole  a  hard-headed 
business  man,  the  product  of  a  highly  competitive  market;  but  there  are  two 
things  he  appreciates,  namely,  service  and  personal  contact.  The  former  has 
already  been  touched  upon;  as  to  the  latter,  it  can  confidently  be  said  that  a 
trip  to  Jamaica  is  well  worth  while  for  a  Canadian  exporter  of  saleable  goods. 
Jamaica  is  periodically  covered  by  representatives  of  English  and  American 
firms,  and  the  great  possibilities  of  this  avenue  of  approach  should  not  be 
neglected  by  the  Canadian  exporter. 

He  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  exporting  business  demands  full  and 
precise  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it.  A  study  of  some  up-to- 
date  work,  dealing  with  the  technique  of  the  export  trade,  would  be  highly 
desirable  on  his  part.  Two  such  books  are  Foreign  Trade,  Principles  and 
Methods,  published  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Financing 
Foreign  Trade,  by  Mr.  Graham  Towers,  of  the  Head  Office  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  in  Montreal.  The  latter  work  contains  particular  reference  to  ship- 
ments to  the  British  West  Indies. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Canadian  exporter  always  bear  in  mind 
that  "  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  form  of  advertisement." 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  ON 
CANADIAN  FARMS,  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS,  DURING 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1920, 1921, 1927,  AND  1928;  WITH  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF 
RATES  IN  FORCE. 

(COMPILED  BY  EXTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH,  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS;  AND  FOREIGN 

TARIFFS  DIVISION). 


Commodities 

Month  of  October 

United  States  Tariff  Pates  in  force 

1920 

1921 

1927 

1928 

Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 

From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 

Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 

Animals  (except  for  improvement 
of  Stock)— 
Cattle  No 

45,116 
3,484,614 
256 
50,455 
109,136 
123,223 
43,310 
404,331 

4,121 
18,211 

25,236 
616,577 
119 

28,247 
168,937 
150,962 

23,533 
114,692 

257,058 
1,341,523 
177,400 
17,329 

47,720 
2,418,765 
30 
5,080 
100,514 
74,942 
9,821 
86,214 

34,832 
172,074 

28,141 
2,015,391 
43 
6,825 
100,667 
87,041 
2,227 
25,163 

18,562 
87,998 

$ 

Horses  No 

Free 

30  p.c. 

(a) 

$ 

Poultry  No. 

10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 

(b) 

$ 

lc. per  lb. 

lc.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Fruits — 

Free 

(c) 

$2  per  head 

$ 

Apples,  dried  Lb. 

10c.  bu.  50  lb. 

30c.  bu. 

25c.  bu.  50  lb. 

$ 

Berries,  fresh  Lb. 

lc.  per  lb. 

lc.  per  lb. 

2c.  per  lb. 

377,473 
36,152 

325,368 
28,649 

$ 

Grains — 

10,187 

128 
128 
21 
106 
5,431 
7,355 
12,600 
10,028 
2,728 
17,285 

3,472 

5C.  per  qt. 

£c.  per  qt. 

1}  c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Beans  Bush. 

15c.  bu.  48  lb. 

15c.  bu.  48  lb. 

20c.  bu.  48  lb. 

76 
222 
193 
158 
76,523 
42,673 
9,621 
21,554 
40 
125 

2,666 
10,605 
346 
263 
149 

$ 

Buckwheat  B  ush . 

25c.  bu.  60  lb. 

2c.  lb. 

lie. lb. 

6,917 
8,534 
•  66,989 
37,248 
24,323 
71.850 
2,100 
7,371 
6,482 
5,484 
1,650.045 
2,109,962 

97,002 
96,297 
41,992 
284,010 

115 
4,175 

30,040 
299,121 

15,035 
226, 155 

316 
10,989 

$ 

Oats  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

10c.  per  100  lb. 

$ 

73 
1,459 
4,057 

6c.  bu.  32  lo. 

6c.  bu.  32  lb. 

15c.  bu.  321b. 

$ 

10c.  bu.  60  lb. 

10c.  bu.  60  lb. 

lc.  lb. 

$ 

10c.  bu.  60  lb. 

20c.  bu.  60  lb. 

U  c.  lb. 

86,055 
148,065 
8,311,789 
20,705,051 

72,822 
162,253 
131,374 
1,570,509 

467 
17,277 

31,011 
480,880 

15,806 
420,631 

2,281 
71,950 

79 
1,124 

$ 

Wheat  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

15c.  bu.  56  lb. 

623,154 
784,417 

365,381 
489,683 
545 
4,407 

3,295 
126,573 

75,821 
962,687 

4,096 
84^702 

22,154 
473,168 

1,016 
19,088 

1,019,877 
1,119,684 

289,680 
373,806 
304 
1,717 

3,273 
111,975 

41,773 
667,267 

970 
23,284 

11,460 
239,044 

302 
6,229 

12,357 
3,674 

5,814 
79,161 

8,800 
3,393 
836,500 
217,001 

$ 

Grain  Products- 
Bran  shorts,  and  middlingsCwt. 

$ 

Free 

35c.  per  bush. 

42c.  bu.  60  lb. 
(d) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

$ 

Meats — 
Bacon,  hams,  shoulders 
and  sides  Cwt. 

Free 

20  p.c. 

1-04  p.  1001b. 

(f) 

S 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  or  fro- 
zen Cwt. 

Free 

25  p.c. 

2c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh, 
chilled  and  frozen  Cwt. 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

3c.  p.  lb.  (g) 

$ 

Pork,   fresh,   chilled  or 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

(h) 

S 

Pork,  dry-salted  and  pick- 
led Cwt. 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

lc  per  lb. 

$ 

Poultry,  dressed  or  un- 

9 

Free 

25  p.c. 

2c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Other  meats,  including 
canned  meats,  but  ex- 
cluding extracts  Cwt. 

1,688 

2,834 
44,948 

479,250 
250,204 
74,546 
19,290 

2,368 

1,398 
13,489 

942,176 
334,921 
1,224,121 
193,373 

399 

10,665 
103,937 

600 
266 
1,734,100 
360,340 

2c.  per  lb. 

2c.  per  lb. 

6c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Milk  and  milk  products — 

Free 

25  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

$ 

Cheese  Lb. 

2^c.  per  lb. 

6c.  per  lb. 

12c.  per  lb.  (i) 

$ 

20  p.c. 

23  p.c. 

(i) 

(a)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  He.  per  lb.;  1,050  pounds  or  over  2  c.  per  lb.  (b)  Horses  valued  at  not  more 
than  $150  each,  $30  per  head;  more  than  $150  each,  20  per  cent,  (c)  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head;  less  than  one 
year  old,  $1  per  head,  (d)  Prior  to  April  6,  1924,  30c.  per  bush,  (e)  Prior  to  May  27,  1921,  and  from  May  27,  1921,  to  Sep- 
tember 21,  1922,  free  if  wheat  products,  but  otherwise  apparently  15%  ad  val.;  from  September  21,  1922,  to  April  6,  1924 
15%  ad  val.;  subsequent  to  April  6,  1924,  if  from  wheat  7^  ad.  val.;  if  from  other  cereals,  15%  ad  val.  (f)  Prior  to  April 
6,  1924,  78c.  per  100  lbs.  (g)  Applies  to  particular  meat  in  question  when  "fresh".  (h)  Mutton  fresh,  2£c.  per  lb.;  lamb, 
fresh,  4c.  per  lb. 

(i)  Prior  to  April  5, 1926,  8  cents  per  lb.  (J)  Cheese,  5c.  per  lb.  but  not  less  than  25  percent.  Cheese  of  Swiss  orEmmen- 
t  haler  type  subsequent  to  July  8,  1927,  7$c.  per  lb.  but  not  less  than  37J%. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  O.N 
CANADIAN  FARMS.  OR  MANUFACTURED  DIRECTLY  FROM  SUCH  FARM  PRODUCTS*  DURING 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTORER,  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1920, 1921, 1927,  AND  1928;  WITH  UNITED  STATES  TA  Rl  F  F 
RATES  IN  FORCE— Concluded 


Commodities 

Month  of  October 

United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 

1920 

1921 

1927 

1928 

Prior  to 
Mav  27, 
1921 

From  May 
27,  1921  to 
Sept.  21,  1922 

Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 

Milk  and  milk  products—  Con. 

144,425 
227,144 
106,045 
33,283 

1,088,144 
150,595 

1,204 
18,741 

174,252 
262,778 
147,128 
34,373 

31,918 
7,013 

11,135 
105,253 

372,415 
677,986 
379,445 
69,826 

572,200 
51,690 

12,531 
139,714 
1,500 
22,244 
1,260 
12,437 
147,361 
282,976 
9,209 
14,672 

37,970 
33^783 
19,753 
122,518 

A (\A  ClACi 

92,645 

231 
97 
4,845 
30,326 
309,171 
56,737 
2,441 
21,811 
1,389,235 
383,807 

273,855 
507,878 
448,965 
103,654 

264,900 
38,812 

5,684 
76,457 
233 
2,321 
2,125 
8,206 
141,586 
259,405 
12,529 
26,644 

18,766 
13! 988 
13,107 
78,617 

AClCl  Q"A 

4yu, O04 

100,022 

112 

40 

Free 

"5c'.gal'.'(k) 

$ 

Milk  fresh  Gal. 

20c.  gal.  (k) 

$ 

Milk,  condensed,  evapor- 
ated and  milk  powder — Lb. 

$ 

Seeds — 

Free 

2c.  gal.  (k) 

2§c.  gal.  (k) 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

lc— 3c.  lb. 

$ 

Clover  seed,  alfalfa  and  redBush 

$ 

Clover  seed,  other  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

1,150 
8,017 
74,266 
229,583 
2,272 
5,077 

318,434 
284^551 
2,037 
18,261 

74,158 

47,163 
31,869 
13,485 
308,493 
706,332 
180,800 
867 
11,609 
384,642 
124,631 

744 
3,002 
694,991 
1,305,252 
11,429 
44,262 

118,135 
104,010 
2,917 
17,675 

AQA  AfYi 
4o£,  Wo 

139,657 

76,237 
34,369 
98 
1,720 
193,178 
13,925 
719 
4,132 
83,275 
8,188 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Free 

Free 

(1) 

$ 

20c.  bu.56  lb. 

30c.  bu.  56  lb. 

40c.  bu.  56  lb. 

$ 

Vegetables— 

Free 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Free 

25c.  bu.  60  lb. 

50c.  per  100  lb. 

$ 

5p.c. 

5  p.c. 

80c.  ton2, 2401b 

$ 

Miscellaneous  Products — 

"F^crtyci  T)n7: 

15  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

12c.  per  100  lb. 

$ 

Hay  Ton 

Free 

Free 

8c.  per  doz. 

$ 

27,362 
484,016 
92,700 
3,884 
31,741 

$2  ton  2,2401b. 

$2  ton  2,240  lb. 

S4  ton  2,240  lb. 

$ 

Tallow  Cwt. 

3c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Wool  Lb. 

Free 

Free 

\c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Total  value  of  above  commo- 
dities  $ 

307,349 

Free 

(m) 

(m) 

29,726,605 

8,063,767 

8,280,895 

6,787,506 

(k)  i.e.,  231  cubic  inches  about  equal  to  five-sixths  of  imperial  gallon.  (I)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  lc.  per  lb.:  white,  3c. 
per  lb.  and  other  2c.  per  lb.  (m)  Dutiable  at  various  rates.  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30, 
1922,  pages  516-7. 


PAY  OR  BE  POSTED 

Foreign  merchants  have  often  had  occasion  to  complain  that  importers  in 
Egypt,  most  of  whom  are  not  Egyptian  but  Central  or  South  European,  are  lax 
in  meeting  accepted  bills  when  they  fall  due,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Creditors  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  the 
courts  when  there  has  been  really  no  need  for  the  debtor  to  withhold  payment. 
It  is  true  that  lists  of  merchants  against  whom  bills  were  protested  have  been 
posted  in  the  Mixed  Courts,  but  this  advertisement  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
safeguard,  and  in  order  to  give  traders  greater  protection  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment is  causing  the  monthly  publication  by  tribunals  of  the  names  of  merchants 
against  whom  bills  have  been  protested. 

Publication  will  begin  on  November  20,  and  at  least  two  sources,  the  Trade 
Protection  Bureau  of  Alexandria  and  the  Journal  des  Tribunaux  Mixtes,  will 
collect  and  republish  the  lists. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  importation  into  Australia  of  any  aircraft  that  is  not  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  airworthiness  issued  or  validated  by  a  State  which  is  a  party  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Aerial  Navigation,  dated  October  13, 
1919,  is  prohibited. 

CERTIFICATES   OF   ORIGIN   FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  November  3,  1928. — Since  the  middle  of  October  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  authorities  have  no  longer  required  the  presentation  of  certificates 
of  origin  covering  importations  into  Czechoslovakia  of  grain,  malt,  pulse,  flour, 
and  other  milled  products;  onions  and  garlic;  and  hog's  fat,  lard,  bacon,  goose 
fat.  Canadian  exporters  of  grain,  flour,  lard,  etc.,  therefore  can  dispense  with 
the  formality  of  securing  certificates  of  origin  covering  their  shipments  to 
Czechoslovakia, 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
r,he  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  13,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

November  13,  November  19, 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1928 

1928 

.1407 

$  .1*12 

$  .1412 

 Belga 

.1390 

.1391 

.1389 

.1930 

.0072 

.0072 

Czecho-Slovakia 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2667 

.2664 

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

,  Franc 

.0392 

.0391 

.0390 

.2382 

.2383 

.2381 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8534 

4.8475 

.1930 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4018 

.4012 

.1749 

.1751 

.1748 

.0526 

.0524 

.0523 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2667 

.2664 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1613 

.1610 

.2680 

.2675 

.2671 

.1930 

.1926 

.1924 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0010 

.9993 

Argentine  Rep.. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4225 

.4218 

.5462 

.1197 

.1195 

Chile  

.1217 

.1211 

.1209 

.9733 

.9830 

.9718 

 $ 

.4985 

.4800 

.4800 

4.8665 

4.0043 

3.9975 

.1930 

.  1925 

.1923 

1.0342 

1.0225 

1.0283 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9996 

.4020 

.4019 

.4012 

 Tael 

.6437 
.3662 

.6437 
.3662 

.3650 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4645 

.4647 

 Tical 

.3709 

.4554 

.4550 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements.  ..$ 

.5678 

.5687 

.5677 

4.86§ 

4.8500 

4.8500 

British  Guiana 

,::::::::!  j 

1.0000 

1.001— 1.  OH 

1.001—1. 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1. 00|— l.Olf 

1.001—1. 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliaence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  Ttfe  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  ex-porters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

911.  Packing-house  Products. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
are  desirous  of  undertaking  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  packing-house  pro- 
ducts on  a  commission  basis. 

912.  Provisions. — An  importer  in  Vienna  with  connections  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Jugoslavia  wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  in  a 
position  to  ship  conserved  fish,  fruit,  meats,  dried  fruits,  and  lard  to  the  above  countries. 

913.  Fish;  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  represent  in  that 
republic,  and  in  Haiti,  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  (dried,  smoked,  and  tinned)  and  flour. 

914.  Flour. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  are  desirous  of 
undertaking  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  flour  on  a  commission  basis. 

915.  Buckwheat. — A  London  company  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  responsible  Cana- 
dian firms  engaged  in  the  regular  export  of  buckwheat  to  the}  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

916.  Oats, — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  are  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats  on  a  commission  basis. 

917.  Oilcake. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  are  desirous  of 
undertaking  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oilcake  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

918.  Textiles. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  represent  in  that 
republic,  and  in  Haiti,  Canadian  exporters  of  textiles. 

919.  Newsprint. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  represent  in  that 
republic,  and  in  Haiti,  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint. 

920.  Wallpaper. — An  asrent  in  Genoa,  Italy,  working  on  a  commission  basis,  wishes  to 
import  Canadian-made  wallpaper. 

921.  Sewing  Machine  Woodwork. — A  London  company  of  sewing  machine  manufac- 
turers, who  purchase  regularly  sewing  machine  woodwork,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  material  used  is 
walnut  and  mahogany  in  the  proportion  of  80  and  20,  polished  glass  finish,  and  according 
to  specifications  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
The  company  is,  however,  willing  to  consider  other  designs  and  models  which  can  be  sup- 
plied regularly. 
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922.  Lavatory  Seats. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to 
receive  catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  main  New  Zealand  ports  on  various  'types  of  lavatory 
seats.  "  •  1 

923.  Iron  and  Steel  Products;  Building  Materials;  Contractors'  Plant. — A  London 
firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  who  import  for  home  use  and  also  sell  to  indent  firms,  are 
prepared  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  building 
materials,  who  seek  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Empire  countries.  The  following 
are  indicated  as  commodities  of  special  interest,  and  a  partner  is  prepared  to  visit  Canada 
for  purposes  of  negotiation  if  advantageous:  tubes,  wire,  sheets,  nails,  rail  fastenings,  hard- 
ware, fencing,  shovels,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  plaster  board,  sheathing,  sheet  metal,  asbestos 
roofing,  metallic  roofing. 

924.  Tinned  Mattress  Spring  Wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  the  sole  buying  agency 
for  Scotland  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  tinned  mattress  spring  wire. 

925.  Old  Metals  and  Metallic  Residues. — A  firm  iln  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  old  metals  and  metallic  residues  primarily 
containing  nickel,  cobalt,  etc. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Liners,  Nov.  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Bochum,  County  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7;  Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  7. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Dec.  18;  Melmore  Head,  Dec.  22 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Bothwell,  Dec.  8;  Bolingbroke,  Dec.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Corin- 
aldo,  Dec.  8;    Letitia,  Dec.  13 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  12;  Montroyal,  Dec.  21— 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  Dec.  15. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Dec.  22. 
To  Bremen. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  County  Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  12. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Dec.  10;   Grey  County,  Dec.  24 — both  County 

Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Harald,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Dec.  7;   Melita,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  African  Ports, — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  4;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Dec.  18 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Antwerp.— Pennlood,  Dec.  3;  Lapland,  Dec.  9;  Pennland,  Dec.  22 — all  White  Star 
Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  14. 
To  Hull. — Valmore,  Furness,  Withy,  Doc.  2. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Dec.  1;  Incemore,  Dec.  23 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Baltic,  Dec.  10;  Regina,  Dec.  15 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Alaunia,  Dec.  3;  Luscania,  Dec.  10;  Ausonia,  Dec.  24 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Comino,  Nov.  26;  Valmorei  Dec.  2— both  Furness,  Withy;  Mississippi,  White  Star  Line. 
Dec.  17. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  30;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  17— both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Southampton. — Mississippi,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Chicago,  Dec.  2;  Roussillon,  Dec.  17 — both  French  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Dec.  1;  Inicemore,  Dec.  23 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  Dec.  4,  Dec.  18;  Nerissa,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  11 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Dec. 
14;  Sambro,  Dec.  19— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Dec.  11;  Cabot  Tower,  Dec.  4 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Dec.  14;  Skipper,  Dec.  18;  Sambro,  Dec.  19 — all 
Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Dec.  1;   Canadian  Forester,  Dec.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  6;  Canadian  Squatter,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  14; 
a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion,  Dec.  5,  Dec.  20. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Nov.  28;  Ottar,  Dec.  12 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Dec.  1 ;  Empress  of  France,  Dec.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Dec.  8;  Alabama  Maru, 
Dec.  23 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Otaru  and  Tsingtao. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stuart,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  Dec.  11. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Can- Australasian  Service,  Dec.  12. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Dec.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Dec.  4;  Georgie,  Dec.  24— both  Cie  Gle 
Transatlantique, 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  28;  Nariva, 
Dec.  12;   Meissonier,  Dec,  26— all  Royal  Mail1  Steam  Packet. 

To  Manchester— Pacific  Exporter,  Dec.  2;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Dec.  16— both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Noorderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Evanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  late  November. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthoniav  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  8leighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentle/s  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner!. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1928. 
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LETTERS  TO  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Quite  a  number  of  letters  are  received  by  the  Department  from  Canadian 
firms  addressed  to  Trade  Commissioners  in  care  of  the  Ottawa  office.  It  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  time  if  such  letters  were  sent  direct  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. Their  names  and  addresses  are  published  each  week  on  the  back  page 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


ttSH  ISLE! 


HINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS   TO  THE 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  CoMisrf^oNER     _  ^ 

(1)  TERRITORY 

The  United  Kingdom  includes  England,  Scotland,  VWales,  and  Northj? 
Ireland.  Commercial  legislation,  regulations,  and  also  ir^r^t  custoi 
are  the  same  in  all  these  countries.  The  Irish  Free  State  is  ^^^^^flpaj^^self - 
governing  dominion.  Apart  from  a  separate  customs  tariff,  trade  is  conducted 
on  such  similar  lines  that  commercially  the  Free  State  can  be  regarded  as  a 
unit  of  the  British  Isles.  It  has  been  thought  advantageous,  however,  to  add  a 
special  section  at  the  end  of  this  report  dealing  with  some  particular  features 
of  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

(2)  POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles,  according  to  the  census  of  1921,  was 
47,350,000,  of  which  that  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was,  according  to  a  special 
census  taken  in  1926,  2,973,000. 
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The  largest  cities  are: — 

England. — London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and 
Hull. 

Scotland. — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen. 

Wales. — Cardiff  and  Swansea. 

Northern  Ireland. — Belfast. 

Irish  Free  State. — Dublin  and  Cork. 

(3)   IMPORT  TEADE 

Although  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  comparatively  small,  and  con- 
ditions and  requirements  generally  similar,  the  varying  origin  of  its  population 
is  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a  consequence,  different  habits  and 
tastes  prevail  in  different  sections  of  the  country  which  have  a  certain  bearing 
upon  trade  matters.  For  this  reason,  it  is  frequently  disadvantageous  for  the 
Canadian  exporter  to  entrust  his  sole  agency  for  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  any  single  firm.  Exporters  considering  the  appointment  of  agents  are 
therefore  recommended  to  consult  the  various  Trade  Commissioners  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision. 

Import  trade  is  carried  on  mainly  by  business  firms  located  at  seaports. 
Regular  ocean  services  are  in  operation  between  Canada  and  most  of  these 
ports,  notably  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
Leith;  Cardiff,  Belfast,  and  Dublin. 

The  offices  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  are  located 
exclusively  at  seaports,  as  follows: — 

London. — The  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  square,  S.W.I.   South  of  England. 
Liverpool. — 31  North  John  street.   North  of  England. 

Bristol. — Sun  Buildings,  Clare  street.    Southwest  of  England  and  Midlands. 
Glasgow. — 87  Union  street.    Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Dublin. — 66  Upper  O'Connell  street.    Irish  Free  State. 

From  these  the  Trade  Commissioners  carry  on  general  work.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Liverpool, 
and  whose  activities  cover  the  British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe. 

The  London  office,  being  situated  in  the  capital,  deals  with  all  matters 
relating  to  British  Government  legislation,  regulations,  trade  statistics,  etc. 

(4)    IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  TRADE  METHODS 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  countries 
in  the  world,  its  limited  area  is  incapable  of  producing  more  than  half  of  the 
food  required  by  its  population.  The.  bulk  of  the  raw  materials  which  are 
needed  for  its  industries  also  have  to  be  procured  from  overseas.  These  same 
conditions  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  free  trade,  although  somewhat  modified  in 
recent  years,  are  also  responsible  for  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
in  considerable  variety.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  Kingdom  is  probably 
the  principal  importing  country  of  the  world.  Its  trade  is  vigorously  canvassed 
by  practically  all  producing  countries  and  competition  is  extremely  keen. 

It  is  important  for  Canadian  exporters  to  grasp  that  the  majority  of  dis- 
tributors (wholesalers  as  well  as  retailers)  are  still  unwilling  to  purchase  direct 
from  overseas,  but  prefer  to  obtain  supplies,  according  to  requirements,  from 
or  through  importing  firms  resident  in  Great  Britain.  Leading  importers 
specialize  in  particular  commodities  and  are  in  touch  with  every  known  source 
of  supply  in  the  world.  As  a  result,  these  same  importers  possess  connections 
in  all  parts,  and  will  only  consider  offers  which  definitely  show  the  price  at 
which  goods  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  information  enables 
the  importer  to  compare  the  quotations  received  from  various  sources. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to 
submit  prices  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight)  United  Kingdom  ports,  and 
also  in  sterling.    Quotations  free  on  board  ship,  Canadian  seaport,  would 
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suffice  in  some  special  cases,  but  should  invariably  be  accompanied  by  an  <  'j- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  ocean  freight.  Prices  at  Canadian  interior  points  are 
absolutely  useless.  Failure  to  appreciate  this  position  is  constantly  Losing 
business  to  Canadian  exporters. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  information  regarding  freight  rate-  from  ( 
is  usually  obtainable  in  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  all  export 
freights  are  made  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  and  are 
easily  secured  from  transportation   companies   and   agencies   throughout  the 
Dominion. 

Canadian  exporters  making  offers  should  accompany  prices  by  most  com- 
plete and  definite  details  and,  where  practicable,  furnish  samples.  When  trade 
catalogues  and  other  descriptive  matter  are  supplied  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners for  market  investigation,  half  a  dozen  copies  are  preferable  to  one. 

(5)  REPRESENTATION 

Representation  on  the  spot  is  practically  necessary  in  a  market  which  is 
so  thoroughly  canvassed.  The  Canadian  exporter  has  usually  to  compete  not 
only  with  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  and  merchants,  but  also  with  the 
resident  agents  of  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  the  whole  world. 

As  a  result,  home  buyers  and  indent  firms  (who  purchase  for  customers  in 
other  countries)  pay  little  attention  to  offers  made  by  letters,  because  they  are 
able  to  secure  prices  and  all  information — and  also  to  inspect  samples — on  the 
spot  here  and  without  delay. 

The  agency  business  in  its  various  branches  has  therefore  developed  to  a 
very  high  degree  and  is,  moreover,  specialized. 

Canadian  exporters  when  consulting  Trade  Commissioners  relative  to 
agencies  should  specify  the  nature  of  the  representation  wmich  they  seek.  If 
a  commission  agent  is  required,  inquirers  should  state  the  rate  of  commission 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  and  supply  details  as  to  terms,  credits,  etc. 

(6)   INDENT  AND  RE-EXPORT  TRADE 

A  special  feature  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade  is  the  large  number  of  firms 
who  are  engaged  in  indent  business.  Such  firms  buy  on  behalf  of  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  goods  are  shipped  direct  from  the  country 
of  production.  In  order  to  participate  in  this  business,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  Canadian  exporters  should  maintain  a  resident  agent  in  Great  Britain. 
Similar  requirements  govern  re-export  trade. 

(7)   PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Among  leading  imports  of  the  British  Isles  are:  grain,  flour,  meats,  dairy 
products,  provisions,  fruits,  canned  and  preserved  goods  of  all  kinds,  sugar, 
tobacco,  lumber  and  wood  manufactures,  leather,  minerals,  metals  and  ores, 
and  wood  pulp.  There  is  also  a  considerable  importation  of  a  wide  range  of 
manufactured  goods. 

(8)   TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  AND  CREDIT 

Terms  vary  to  a  considerable  degree,  according  to  the  particular  class  of 
trade  involved.  Usual  terms  are  cash  against  documents,  but  credits  of  thirty 
days  and  even  longer  have  become  increasingly  the  practice.  Canadian  exporters 
should  note  that  United  Kingdom  firms  are  unwilling  to  establish  credits  in 
banks  in  Canada  to  cover  purchases. 

(9)  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

For  many  years  free  trade'  was  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country.  Customs 
duties  on  imports  were  collected  only  on  a  few  selected  commodities  and  entirely 
for  revenue  purposes.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  position  has  altered  materi- 
ally and  import  duties  arc  now  levied  upon  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
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factured  goods.  Such  commodities  are  partly  luxury  goods,  but  duties  are  also 
collected  upon  an  increasing  range  of  manufactured  commodities,  the  duty-free 
importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  held  to  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  which  are  unfair  to  British  industries,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  what  are  known  as  "key"  industries. 

(10)    MARKING  OF   IMPORTED  GOODS 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  for  many  years  made  compulsory  the 
marking  with  an  indication  of  country  of  origin  of  imported  goods  which  bear 
trade  marks  or  brands  which  might  otherwise  create  the  impression  that  the 
article  is  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  recent  revision  of  the  Act 
gave  the  British  Government  power  to  adopt  compulsory  marking  also  in  the 
case  of  goods  carrying  no  marks,  where  such  action  is  considered  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  British  trade.  As  a  result,  compulsory  marking  orders  have  been 
already  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  commodities. 

As  the  infringement  of  the  Act,  even  if  involuntary,  usually  results  in  the 
holding  up  of  imported  goods,  and  subsequent  compliance  with  the  order 
involves  heavy  expense  to  the  importer,  Canadian  firms  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  brand  the  designation  "  Made  in  Canada  "  on  all  articles  which  bear 
any  marks  whatever. 

While  the  original  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  still  in  force  in  that  country, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  recent  amendments  made  thereto  do  not  operate  in 
the  Irish  Free  State,  which  is  considering  legislation  of  its  own  on  the  subject. 

(11)  CURRENCY 

The  pound  sterling  is  the  standard  of  value  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  par  value  of  the  pound  is  $4.8666.  All  offers  to  United  Kingdom  buyers 
should  be  made  in  sterling  and  not  in  Canadian  currency. 

(12)  POSTAGE 

The  mail  rate  for  letters  despatched  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  is  3 
cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  succeeding  ounce.  The  domestic 
letter  rate  in  Canada  is  2  cents,  and  the  cost  of  sending  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada  is  also  2  cents.  It  is  probably  this  position  that  is  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  letters  which  reach  the  United  King- 
dom from  Canada  being  under-stamped.  In  any  case,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  this  omission,  because  it  causes  expense  and  annoyance  to  the 
recipient. 

Parcel  post  rates  for  closed  parcels  direct  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain: 
first  pound,  24  cents  plus  18  cents  for  each  additional  pound  up  to  11  pounds; 
12  pounds,  $2.44  and  12  cents  per  pound  additional  up  to  15  pounds.  The  size 
is  limited  to  Z\  feet  in  length,  width  or  depth,  but  in  no  case  must  the  length 
and  girth  combined  exceed  6  feet. 

(13)  INVOICING 

No  special  form  of  invoice  is  required  by  the  United  Kingdom  Customs 
except  in  cases  where  the  benefit  of  Imperial  preferential  tariff  is  claimed.  In 
this  latter  case  the  British  Government  require  the  Canadian  exporter  or  pro- 
ducer to  fill  up  and  sign  a  declaration  of  origin,  which  has  to  be  presented  when 
the  entry  is  passed.  A  full  memorandum  upon  this  and  all  other  points,  speci- 
ally prepared  by  the  British  Customs  authorities,  has  already  been  published  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  is  available  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  Irish  Free  State 

The  Irish  Free  State  has  been  a  separate  self-governing  dominion  since 
1922,  and  to  that  extent  is  a  political  entity  apart  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  States  possesses  its  own  customs  tariff  and  there  are  also  certain  minor 
differences  in  the  regulations  and  legislation.  At  present,  however,  with  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  Free  State  being  sold  in  Great  Britain,  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  her  imports  being  consigned  from  that  country,  circum- 
stances are  so  similar  that  commercial  conditions  are  practically  the  name 
throughout  the  British  Isles. 

With  few  exceptions,  supplies  of  foreign  products  are  purchased  through 
agents,  factors,  or  brokers  in  Great  Britain.  Various  factors  operate  to  this 
end,  as  for  example  the  question  of  prompt  deliveries,  credits,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  the  Irish  market  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  Canadian 
exporters  who  wish  to  sell  in  this  market  are  advised  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  should  do  so  through  the  medium  of  an  agent  in  Great  Britain  whose 
organization  covers  the  Free  State  either  by  travellers  or  through  sub-agents 
located  in  Dublin.  There  are,  however,  certain  commodities  for  which  separate 
direct  representation  is  desirable.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin 
will  be  glad  to  advise  intending  exporters  regarding  any  specific  commodity. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  8,  1928. — Recently  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  ships  under  construction  on  the  Clyde  as  compared  with  the  first 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  latterly  this  movement  was  accelerated 
with  the  completion  of  several  large  vessels.  But  a  welcome  slowing-up  has 
been  called  in  the  downward  trend  by  the  placing  of  a  contract  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  for  a  40,000-ton  vessel  with  John  Brown  &  Company 
Limited,  Clydebank,  for  their  United  Kingdom-St.  Lawrence  service,  and  a  big 
order  for  six  cargo  steamers  for  Messrs.  H.  Hogarth  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  with 
various  builders.  In  addition,  other  contracts  for  new  ships  have  been  placed, 
so  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming  winter  on  the  Clyde  are  better  than  they 
appeared  to  be  a  fortnight  ago,  although  even  with  these  orders  the  prospects 
are  not  altogether  bright. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  have 
been  moderately  active'  during  the  past  month,  but  the  expected  expansion  of 
business  in  the  heavy  sections  of  these  trades  has  not  materialized.  The  out- 
look is  considered  to  be  favourable,  as  the  rise'  in  the  costs  of  production  on  the 
Continent  has  been  maintained  and  is  expected  to  continue.  In  the  lighter 
branches  of  the  industry  the  sheet  trade  continues  active,  and  steel  bars  rolled 
from  Continental  billets  are  also  in  good  request,  and  satisfactory  business  is 
also  being  done  by  the  tube  makers.  Business  in  pig-iron  shows  no  improve- 
ment, and  the  output  is  small. 

BELFAST  LINEN  TRADE 

Orders  from  the  home  market  for  Irish  linens  for  the  Christmas  trade  are 
in  many  cases  below  those  of  recent  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  production  of  a  standardized  range  of  linen 
goods  may  result  in  increased  business  through  the  cheapness  associated  with 
u  mass  production  "  methods,  and  the  convenience  to  the  public  and  the  retailer 
by  the  proposed  methods  of  packing  and  marking.  Each  of  the  standard  articles 
— towels,  damask,  table  cloths,  pillow  cases  and  sheets — will  be  marked  each  in 
individual  transparent  wrapping.  The  standardization  should  certainly  tend 
to  simplify  store  service  immensely  as  well  as  convince  the  public  that  Irish 
linen  is  not  at  all  expensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  linens  generally  are  only  about 
60  per  cent  above  the  1913  level. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  7,  1928. — Continued  improvement  is  the  feature  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
Imports,  which  stood  at  £44,509,443  f0r  the  nine-months  period  in  1927,  dropped 
to  £43,594,179  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1928,  and  exports,  which  were 
valued  at  £30,519,701  in  the  1927  period,  had  risen  to  £31,862,691  this  year. 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  19'28,  the  visible  adverse  trade 
balance  declined  by  just  over  £4,000,000. 

The  increase  in  exports  over  the  nine-months  period  is  entirely  attributable 
to  larger  purchases  by  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  shipments  to  "  other 
countries  "  being  slightly  down.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  decrease  in.  total  imports  being  largely 
due  to  smaller  purchases  from  "  other  countries 

Imports  from  Canada  increased  during  the  period  from  £783,734  to  £870,564, 
and  exports  to  Canada  from  £34,695  to  £42,651.  Canada  continues  to  occupy 
sixth  place  as  a  supplier  of  merchandise  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  is  the  tenth 
largest  purchaser  of  Irish  products.  Her  purchases,  however,  amount  to  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  her  sales  to  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  principal  "  other  countries  "  of  the  world  for  the  nine  months 
January  to  September,  1928: — 


Country                            Jan.-Sept.  Imports  Exports  Re-exports 

Great  Britain                             1927  £29,395,018  £25,641,960  £353,281 

1928  29,286,806  26,963,514  343,949 

Northern  Ireland                        1927  4,768,216  3,538,112  153,849 

1928  4,583,602  3,699,205  137,203 

Other  countries*                          1927  10,346,209  1,339,629  17,344 

1928  9,723,771  1,199,972  22,628 


Total   1927       £44,509,443       £30,519,701  £524,474 

1928        43,594,179        31,862,691  503,850 


*  Value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  "other  countries". 

Value  of  the  Trade  with  the  Principal  "  Other  Countries 

Imports  Exports 


Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept, 

Country- 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

£3,387,612 

£2,702.136 

£297,937 

£197.459 

1,961,720 

2,040,046 

3,711 

3,874 

783,734 

870,564 

34,695 

42,651 

1,146,281 

1,329,498 

348,931 

221,716 

554,412 

524,399 

80,665 

64,448 

540,816 

510,998 

89,309 

122,203 

7,770 

82,028 

58,747 

58.358 

369,986 

385,576 

1,927 

283 

289,628 

334,510 

56,546 

66,467 

370,355 

146,657 

11,777 

11.224 

110,290 

90,774 

30 

19 

92,419 

83,407 

5,028 

100 

83,903 

83,264 

5,409 

25,654 

258 

40,714 

14,137 

14,961 

Italy   

95,708 

48,469 

3,480 

4,046 

43,156 

81,667 

36,937 

27,371 

Poland  (including  Danzig)  .  . 

63,673 

59,884 

24,004 

34,767 

63,221 

92,283 

40,657 

26,372 

6,iio 

4,329 

21,394 

11,243 

938 

43 

34,471 

63,985 

66,417 

248 

1,945 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  November  20,  1928. — As  mirrored  in  the  huge  volume  of 
business  on  the  New  York  stock  market  since  the  general  election  of  November 
6,  and  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  in  almost  the  whole  list  of  stocks,  general  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  in  practically  all  industries  are  exceptionally 
favourable. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Wholesale  trade  during  October  was  active  and  retail  trade  made  a  favour- 
able showing.  Sales  in  two  of  the  leading  mail  order  houses  showed  a  gain  of 
some  25  per  cent  over  September  of  this  year  and  October  last  year.  During 
the  week  ended  November  10  the  dollar  volume  of  trade  in  the  United  States, 
as  recorded  by  cheque  payments,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  previous  week, 
but  showed  a  substantial  advance  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

STEEL  PRODUCTION 

In  the  steel  industries  plant  operations  show  some  decrease  from  the  previous 
week,  but  were  on  a  higher  scale  than  a  year  ago.  For  the  six  months  produc- 
tion figures  show  an  increase  over  the  poor  display  made  in  the  last  half  of 
1927.  Production  in  October  was  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  September  and 
40  per  cent  greater  than  October,  1927. 

The  automobile  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  users  of  steel  at  the 
present  time,  continues  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Although  production 
of  motor  cars  is  estimated  to  be  about  8.7  per  cent  below  that  of  September, 
it  is  nearly  75  per  cent  above  October,  1927.  The  output  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  in  September  amounted  to  413,722  vehicles  and  is  the 
greatest  September  on  record. 

BUILDING 

The  value  of  new  building  construction  awards  in  thirty-seven  states,  as 
reported  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  in  October  amounted  to  3  per  cent 
above  the  September  figure  and  6  per  cent  above  the  October,  1927,  figure,  and 
established  a  record  for  the  month  of  October.  This  record  is  largely  sustained 
by  a  number  of  contracts  of  unusual  size,  as  follows:  a  $40,000,000  power  pro- 
ject in  New  Hampshire;  a  $22,000,000  subway  contract  in  New  York  City;  a 
$10,000,000  rayon  plant  in  South  Carolina;  a  $9,000,000  coke  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  a  $5,000,000  steel  mill  in  Ohio.  Plans  have  recently  been 
announced  for  the  construction  of  a  112-story  skyscraper  in  New  York,  which 
will  be  the  largest  office  building  in  the  world. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Net  earnings  for  railroads,  while  slightly  above  the  figures  reported  for 
1927,  still  lag  behind  the  1926  totals.  The  net  operating  income  of  Class  1 
railroads  in  nine  months  of  this  year  totalled  $819,854,881  as  compared  with 
$809,959,964  a  year  ago.  Gross  operating  revenues  were  $4,534,169,767,  which 
is  2  per  cent  less  than  in  1927,  while  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $3,341,- 
042,186 — 3.9  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labour  report,  general  employment 
throughout  the  country  stands  at  87.3  as  compared  with  88  last  year  and  92.2 
in  1926,  1923  being  taken  as  100.  Employees  of  Class  1  railroads  at  the  middle 
of  August  last  totalled  1,730,771,  a  reduction  of  3.64  per  cent  compared  with 
last  year,  according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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BANK  CREDIT  EXPANSION 

Since  the  first  week  in  August,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  holdings  of  accept- 
ances have  increased  $286,798,000  as  compared  with  an  expansion  last  year 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  $160,706,000.  The  present  holdings  of 
$448,645,000  are  the  highest  since  1920.  The  total  Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit 
outstanding  in  the  form  of  bills  and  securities  aggregated  $1,632,447,000  on 
November  7,  an  increase  of  $304,593,000  over  last  year.  Total  loans  to  brokers 
as  reported  by  the  New  York  member  banks  have  reached  new  high  levels  and 
total  now  nearly  $5,000,000,000.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  figure  stood  at 
approximately  $3,500,000,000. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  GOLD  MOVEMENTS 

The  outstanding  feature  in  foreign  exchange  during  the  past  few  days  has 
been  the  upturn  of  Canadian  dollars  until  on  November  19  they  were  quoted 
at  a  premium  of  %4  of  1  per  cent.  Sterling  developed  a  strong  trend  at  the 
same  time  and  sold  about  $4.85  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks. 

In  the  first  week  of  November  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States  were 
under  $200,000,  which  was  more  than  balanced  by  imports  from  Latin-America. 

The  inflow  of  gold  in  September,  October,  and  the  first  half  of  November 
amounting  to  nearly  $50,000,000,  has  reduced  the  net  loss  of  gold  by  the  United 
States  to  about  $380,000,000  for  the  year. 

In  the  ten  months  ending  October  gold  exports  totalled  $536,206,000,  while 
imports  into  the  United  States  were  $114,335,000.  A  year  ago  exports  were 
$68,340,000  and  imports  $195,022,000. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

John  H.  English,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  October  31,  1928. — Air  traffic  of  all  descriptions  during 
the  past  few  years  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  at  an  unprecedented 
pace  and  a  rapid  and  systematic  development  is  taking  place.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1927  over  12,250,000  miles  were  flown  and  nearly  400,000  pas- 
sengers and  1,500,000  pounds  of  mail  and  express  carried  by  airplane  in  this 
country. 

Air  routes  in  operation  at  the  present  time  total  12,000  miles,  with  nearly 
8,000  miles  lighted  for  night  flying.  Twenty-five  thousand  miles  is  flown  daily 
on  the  airways  of  the  country  and  mail  is  now  carried  to  approximately 
75,000,000  people  by  this  means.  Mail  planes  now  cross  the  continent  in  thirty- 
one  hours  on  a  daily  schedule.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  the  one  hundred 
firms  manufacturing  aircraft  will  produce  some  10,000  planes. 

An  intimate  contact  with  the  developments  in  aviation  leads  to  the  belief 
that  within  this  generation  the  fundamental  remaining  problems  of  aeronautics 
will  be  solved.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics  covering  the  two  years  1926  and  1927. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES 

As  a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  need,  the  Fund  has  granted  appro- 
priations totalling  $808,000  to  be  used  in  four  leading  universities  in  the  country. 
The  Fund  has  also  established  a  committee'  on  aeronautical  education  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country,  which  will  endeavour 
to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  aeronautics  among  the  young  people  of  the 
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United  States.  Representatives  of  the  Fund  are  maintained  in  five  European 
countries  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information. 

In  order  to  stimulate  passenger  transport  by  air,  which  is  the  one  develop- 
ment where  this  country  is  far  behind  Europe,  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund 
has  authorized  an  equipment  loan  for  the  purchase  of  three  multi-engined  pas- 
senger-carrying airplanes.  These  will  be  operated  over  a  model  airway,  365 
miles  in  length,  to  be  installed  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

LANDING  FACILITIES 

All  cross-country  flying  is  dependent  upon  adequate  landing  fields  and  well 
marked  and  lighted  routes.  The  airways  of  the  United  States  to-day  have  been 
largely  made  possible  by  the  air  mail  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  authorized  in  the  Air  Service 
Act  of  1926. 

Fields  have  been  established  and  over  7,000  miles  of  airways  have  been 
lighted  to  date,  and  it  is  planned  to  light  4,000  more  by  June  30,  1929.  In  addi- 
tion, 6,528  aircraft  and  3,688  pilots  have  been  licensed  up  to  September  1,  1928, 
and  traffic  statistics,  maps  and  other  navigation  aids,  and  data  on  airport  con- 
struction and  management  have  been  collected  and  disseminated. 

AIR  TRANSPORT  LINES 

More  than  forty  air  lines  now  operate  on  fixed  schedule  over  airways  of 
13,000  miles.  Twenty-three  carry  mail.  Over  20,000  pounds  of  mail  and  express 
are  carried  daily.  Total  transport  mileage  flown  exceeds  30,000  a  day,  while 
several  times  this  amount  is  also  flown  by  operators  in  other  air  service  work. 

Increased  traffic  in  mail  and  passengers  indicates  that  the  public  is  more 
and  more  appreciating  that  air  transport  is  both  regular  and  safe.  In  1927  the 
mail  routes  operated  by  the  Government  completed  95  per  cent  of  all  mail  trips 
scheduled.  Air  mail  loss  in  the  United  States  has  been  less  than  one-thirty- 
seventh  of  one  per  cent. 

FIRST  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 

The  first  transcontinental  air  mail  service  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Post  Office  Department  on  September  6,  1920,  from  New  York  to 
San  Franciso  via  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Omaha. 

While  the  United  States  Government  has  granted  no  subsidies  to  private 
companies  for  the  furtherance  of  aviation,  in  the  eleven  years  of  the  United 
States  air  mail,  1918-28,  Congress  has  appropriated  $17,685,000  for  Government 
routes  and  $4,500,000  for  contract  routes.  In  addition,  according  to  figures 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  moneys  have  been 
expended  out  of  allotments  for  foreign  mail  service  on  the  Alaska,  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Seattle  routes. 

Prior  to  the  Great  War  there  were  no  air  mail  routes  or  passenger  express 
routes  continuously  operating  in  the  United  States.  The  war,  however,  demon- 
strated the  real  value  and  dependability  of  aviation  and  gave  unprecedented 
impetus  to  aeroplane  construction  in  this  country.  Using  the  experience  of  the 
Allies,  a  large  number  of  factories  sprang  into  existence  towards  the  end  of  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  United  States  Government  with  flying 
machines.  The  interest  created  at  that  time  continued  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  tremendous  number  of  training  planes  on  hand  were  freed 
for  the  development  of  private  and  commercial  aviation. 

The  first  experimental  air  route  in  the  United  States  was  inaugurated  on 
May  15,  1918,  between  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  but  did  not  continue 
long  in  operation.   The  following  year,  1919,  the  Post  Office  Department,  which 
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had  taken  over  the  operation  of  the  New  York- Washington  service  from  the 
War  Department,  initiated  a  transcontinental  air  mail  route  between  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and  actually  began  operation  of  planes  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  on  May  15.  The  following  year  the  line  was  extended 
west  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  and  on  September  6  flying  began  between  Omaha 
and  San  Francisco.  The  line  was  thus  completed  across  the  continent  by  a  com- 
bination of  daylight  aeroplane  and  night  train  service.  The  mail  was  flown 
out  of  New  York  and  placed  on  a  train  in  the  morning  at  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing morning  it  was  transferred  again  to  airplane  and  flown  the  balance  of  the 
route  to  San  Francisco.  This  service  was  continued  in  unbroken  operation  until 
September,  1927,  when  the  line  passed  into  private  operation. 

From  December  1,  1920,  until  June  30  of  the  following  year,  another  route 
was  operated  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis. 

AIR  MAIL  CONTRACTS 

The  first  foreign  contract  mail  routes  were  established  as  early  as  October 
15,  1920,  between  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
between  Key  West  in  Florida  and  Havana,  Cuba.  The  Seattle-Victoria  route 
still  continues  in  operation,  while  the  Cuba  route  was  discontinued  from  March, 
1923,  until  it  was  resumed  in  1927. 

During  this  time  several  other  short  routes  were  established,  including  one 
in  Alaska  and  one  from  New  Orleans  to  Pilottown. 

The  first  night-flying  began  on  July  1,  1927,  between  Chicago  and  Cheyenne, 
this  portion  of  the  route  having  been  lighted  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
As  a  result,  from  this  date  all  rail  transportation  was  eliminated  on  the  trans- 
continental route.  Later  on,  other  portions  of  the  route  were  lighted,  adding 
greatly  to  the  safety  and  dependability  of  the  service. 

AIR  MAIL  ACT 

The  Air  Mail  Act  of  February  2,  1925,  providing  for  the  contracting  with 
private  operators  for  the  carriage  of  mail  by  air  in  the  United  States  at  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  $3  per  pound,  and  resulted  in  the  passing  into  private  operation  of 
most  of  the  air  mail  routes  previously  operated  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

During  the  operation  of  the  transcontinental  and  other  routes  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  many  mail  planes  had  been  designed  and  built  especially 
for  the  department  and  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  private  enterprise  the 
equipment  consisted  mainly  of  modern  craft.  As  a  result  of  the  Act,  this  equip- 
ment was  disposed  of  by  sale  and  the  terminals  which  had  been  constructed  were 
turned  over  to  municipalities  for  operation.  The  intermediate  fields  and  light- 
ing equipment  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  were  now 
responsible  for  the  Governmental  control  of  aviation. 

On  January  1,  1926,  there  was  in  daily  operation  both  ways  the  trans- 
continental mail  route  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  with  an  addi- 
tional night  service  both  ways  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  as  well  as  other 
routes.  Additional  routes  were  added  as  necessity  demanded,  so  that  there  were 
fifty-five  station  stops  all  told  on  the  routes  in  operation  in  that  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1926  eighteen  routes  had  been  operated  for  mail  or 
passengers  or  both. 

By  the  end  of  1926,  of  all  the  mail  routes  established  only  2,041  miles  had 
been  lighted,  and  those  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  By  the  middle  of  1927. 
however,  there  were  4,121  miles  of  airway  lighting  on  the  fifteen  mail  routes  in 
operation. 
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STATISTICS  OF  OPERATIONS 


The  following  figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  development  of  commercial 
flying  in  the  United  States  from  1918  to  1927. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  air  mail  the  planes  were  filled  with  letters  posted 
at  ordinary  rates,  which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  letters  carried  from 
1921  to  1924  and  for  the  huge  decrease  the  following  years  when  only  letters  at 
full  air  postal  rates  were  carried. 

Air  Mail  Statistics  (Government  Operated) 


Miles  of  Mail  Miles  travelled     Number  of  Total  Miles 

Fiscal  Year                      Trips  scheduled     with  Mail  Letters  carried         Flown  Fatalities 

1918    18,000  16,009  713,240              21.389  0 

1919    166,843  160,066  9,210,040             194,986  3 

1920    653,764  549.244  21,063,120             648.400  9 

1921    1,819,978  1,554,985  44,834,080  1,770.658  17 

1922   1,629,250  1,537,927  48,988,920  1,727,265  1 

1923   1,644,457  1,590.637  67.875,840  1,809,028  4 

1924    1,590,425  1,522.763  60.001,360  1,853,251  4 

1925    2,160,022  2.076,764  9,300,520*  2.501,555  2 

1926    2,405,059  2,256,137  14,145,640  2,547,922  2 

1927    2,482,865  2,329,553  22.385,000  2,583,006  1 

1928**    179,304  173,987  3.338.080            195,712  0 


1928  Contract  air  mail    5,999,948    74.472,000  5,585,224 

*  Air  mail  postage  required  from  this  date.        **  Government-operated  lines. 


Air  Mail  Poundage,  1928 

Year  ending  June  30,  1928 
Mail  under 
Government  Contract 

July— 1927   


March 


July  

August  

*  40  letters  to  the  pound. 


Miles 

Miles 

Weight  of  Mail 

scheduled 

flown 

dispatched* 

377,336 

373,923 

99,589 

379,991 

376,998 

102,051 

455.052 

444,519 

146,486 

466.638 

449,562 

153,649 

456,534 

413.054 

141,282 

485,594 

402,267 

165.768 

494.629 

431,310 

144,289 

520,785 

450,058 

153,363 

523,287 

173.929 

544,716 

513,144 

171.028 

629,418 

612,048 

199.409 

627,562 

595,054 

210,957 

214,654 

418,821 

AIR  PORTS 


The  inauguration  of  contract  mail  and  other  routes  forced  the  establishment 
of  new  airports  or  the  improvement  of  existing  airdromes  by  the  municipalities 
at  every  station  stop  along  air  routes,  either  directly  by  the  city,  by  civic 
organizations,  or  by  private  enterprise. 

By  June  30,  1927,  there  were  recorded  864  municipal,  commercial,  or  private 
airports,  Department  of  Commerce  intermediate  fields  and  private  improved  but 
permanent  landing  fields.  In  addition,  airports  of  one  grade  or  another  were 
under  discussion  in  144  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  1928  about  1,000  more  or  less  developed  airports,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  will  be  municipal. 

The  "  air  marking  "  of  cities  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study 
and  as  a  result  thousands  of  cities  are  being  marked.  A  standard  system  of  dis- 
tinctive marking  of  obstructions  such  as  tension  power  lines  and  radio  towers 
has  been  adopted,  and  during  the  year  one  oil  company  alone  painted  city  names 
on  the  majority  of  4,200  stations  in  ten  states. 
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AIR  REGULATIONS 

The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  commercial  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhat  involved  due  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  states.  The  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  giving  control  of  civic  aeronautics 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  the  culmination  of  fourteen  years  of  argu- 
ment for  federal  legislation  and  regulation  of  civil  flight.  This  Act  empowered 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  regulations  pertaining  to  the  qualification 
of  pilots  and  planes  and  enforce  them  for  all  aircraft  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  individual  states  still  retain  their  power  to  regulate  aircraft  used 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  but  the  tendency  is  for  state  govern- 
ments to  enact  laws  which  will  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  regula- 
tions. 

POSTAGE  RATES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  air  mail  service  a  number  of  schedules  of 
postage  charges  have  been  used,  but  on  August  1,  1928,  the  postal  rate  was 
reduced,  so  that  at  the  present  time  all  letters  are  carried  for  5  cents  for  the 
first  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  regardless 
of  distance  carried.  All  air  mail,  being  first-class,  is  subject  to  the  various  special 
privileges  accorded  to  ordinary  first-class  mail,  such  as  special  delivery,  c.o.d., 
insurance,  etc.  A  limit  is  set  on  the  size  of  mail  carried,  the  maximum  dimen- 
sions being  84  inches  length  and  girth  combined.  The  weight  limit  is  50  pounds. 
Any  mailable  matter,  except  that  liable  to  damage  from  freezing,  can  be  carried. 

Special  air  mail  stamps  are  issued  for  use  on  air  mail,  but  ordinary  postage 
stamps  may  be  used.  All  air  mail  letters  should  be  marked  in  plain  letters 
immediately  below  the  stamps  and  above  the  address  "  Via  Air  Mail  ". 

Mail  matter  intended  for  airplane  dispatch  may  be  deposited  in  any  street 
letter  box,  or  office  mail  chutes,  in  the  United  States,  but  should  invariably  bear 
the'  notation  as  above  mentioned  that  it  is  intended  for  despatch  by  airplane. 
Special  air  mail  boxes  are  also  provided,  painted  red,  white,  and  blue  and 
marked    For  air  mail  only 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE  RATES 

The  air  mail  fee  for  mail  intended  for  Canada  is  subject  to  the  same  rates 
as  domestic  United  States  mail — that  is,  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  10  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce.  Articles  prepaid  at  this  rate,  which  includes  the  air 
mail  fee,  are  dispatched  by  air  .service  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
— when  available. 

Articles  which  are  mailed  in  this  country  for  delivery  in  foreign  countries 
other  than  Canada  and  are  to  be  transported  in  the  United  States  by  air  mail 
are  subject  to  an  air  mail  fee  of  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  8  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce,  in  addition  to  the  postage  applicable  to  such  articles  in  the 
ordinary  mails  for  the  country  of  destination  and  does  not  provide  for  the  dis- 
patch by  air  in  foreign  countries. 

ENVELOPES  FOR  AIR  MAIL 

As  a  further  convenience  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  such  mail, 
envelopes  of  distinctive  red,  white,  and  blue  design  approved  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  air  mail  may  be  used  for  air  mail  only.  The  Post  Office  does 
not  issue  or  sell  such  envelopes,  but  any  manufacturer  or  other  person  or  con- 
cern is  at  liberty  to  make  or  print  such  envelopes  provided  they  are  printed  as 
approved  by  the  department. 

These  envelopes  must  be  white,  no  other  colour  being  permissible.  The 
outstanding  and  conspicuous  feature  of  the  envelope  is  the  blue,  white,  and  red 
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stripe,  not  exceeding  approximately  %  inch  in  width  and  extending  entirely  across 
the  length  of  the  envelope.  The  blue  stripe  must  not  be  less  than  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  envelope  in  order  that  a  clear  space  may  be  left  for  the 
stamps. 

AIR  MAIL  POUNDAGE 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  air  mail  handled  in  August,  1928,  under  the 
5  cent  rate  which  went  into  effect  August  1  was  more  than  95  per  cent  over  the 
poundage  handled  the  previous  month.  Air  mail  planes  under  contract  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  transported  during  August  418,821  pounds  of  mail  as 
compared  with  214,654  pounds  for  July  under  the  old  rate  of  10  cents. 

September,  under  the  handicap  of  five  Sundays,  five  Saturdays,  and  one 
holiday  against  only  four  Sundays,  four  Saturdays,  and  a  31-day  month  in 
August,  produced  an  increase  in  air  mail  poundage  amounting  to  4,944  pounds. 

The  total  poundage  of  air  mail  carried  in  September  was  423,991  as  com- 
pared with  419,047  in  August,  an  increase  of  approximately  5,000  pounds. 

During  August  740,359  miles  of  service  were  scheduled  and  731,714  miles 
actually  flown. 

AIR  MAIL  POUNDAGE  BY  ROUTES 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  mail  carried  over  the  principal 
routes  in  operation  in  August,  1928.  It  is  estimated  that  forty  letters  weigh 
1  pound. 

July,  1928        August,  1928 

Routes                                                                  Pounds  Pounds 

Boston-New  York  .  .   .  ,   3,106  7,467 

Chicago-St.  Louis   3,111  7,735 

Chicago-Dallas   14,655  25,412 

Salt  Lake-Los  Angeles   22,838  39,781 

Salt  Lake-Pasco   7,905  14,738 

Detroit-Cleveland  (1)   91   

Detroit-Chicago  (2)   680   

Seattle-Los  Angeles   8,907  15.197 

Chicago-Minneapolis   3,795  7.771 

Cleveland-Pittsburgh   3,390  5.438 

Cheyenne-Pueblo   4,285  7,629 

Cleveland-Louisville  (4)   ....  5,046 

New  York-Chicago   55,752  103.204 

Chicago-San  Francisco   60,951  110,796 

New  York-Atlanta   6.546  12,565 

Albany-Cleveland  (3)   3,442  7,567 

Dallas-Galveston   1,970  3,023 

Dallas-San  Antonio   2,732  3,871 

Atlanta-New  Orleans   2,235  3,456 

Chicago-Cincinnati   2,691  5,706 

Great  Falls-Salt  Lake   5.874 

Chicago-Bay  City   5,572  26,545 

Total   214,654  418,821 

5-cent  rate  in  August. 

(1)  Discontinued  July  19. 

(2)  Discontinued  July  16. 

(3)  Butte  to  Cleveland  for  May. 

(4)  Began  operating  August  1. 


COSTS 

Costs  of  operation  vary  considerably.  The  cost  of  Government-operated 
air  mail  in  the  fiscal  year  1927  was  97  cents  per  mile  flown  with  mail.  This  did 
not  include  items  such  as  depreciation,  insurance,  business  solicitation  and  taxes 
which  a  private  company  must  bear. 

The  average  mail  revenue  received  by  the  air  mail  contract  operators  in 
1927  was  $2.32  a  pound,  equivalent  to  66.8  cents  a  mile. 

Average  passenger  air  rate  in  the  United  States  in  1927  was  10.6  cents  a 
mile.   In  Europe  it  was  8  cents  a  mile.   However,  for  companies  in  the  United 
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State's  doing  no  mail  business  the  rate  averages  about  14  cents  a  mile,  one  of 
doubtful  profit  as  yet.  Passenger  carrying  by  mail  companies  is  profitable  at 
10  to  15  cents  a  mile  because  the  volume  of  mail  is  as  yet  less  than  could  be 
handled  by  the  same  organization. 

AIR  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Establishment  of  an  airway  postal  service  is  being  seriously  considered  by 
Postmaster  General  New. 

This  matter  has  been  under  advisement  by  officials  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  is  now  about  to  take  concrete  shape  due  to  the  greatly  increased  amount 
of  mail  handled  over  the  air  mail  routes  in  operation  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  airway  postal  service  will  be  inaugurated  over 
a  portion  of  the  transcontinental  route  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Clerks  will  fly  in  the  planes  and  work  the  mail  while  en  route  instead  of  waiting 
until  it  reaches  the  various  post  offices. 

One  of  the  largest  companies  operating  the  air  mail  service  has  submitted 
plans  covering  the  construction  of  a  mail  plane  which  would  provide  accom- 
modations for  a  distributing  clerk. 

ROUTES  IN  OPERATION 

According  to  the  United  States  Post  Office  Bulletin  issued  September  1, 
1928,  there  were  twenty-three  separate  air  mail  routes  in  operation.  Subse- 
quently, the  route  between  Montreal  and  Albany  was  inaugurated,  making  the 
second  regular  link  by  air  mail  with  Canada — the  other  being  between  Seattle 
and  Victoria,  established  in  1918,  ten  years  ago.  The  present  routes  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  New  York-Chicago. — This  leaves  New  York  at  10.40  a.m.  daily  and  reaches  Chicago 
at  7  p.m.,  passing  Cleveland  and  Toledo  en  route.  The  return  trip  leaves  Chicago 
at  7  p.m.,  arriving  in  New  York  at  10.50  a.m. 

2.  Chicago-San  Francisco. — Leaves  Chicago  at  5.45  a.m.;  arrives  San  Francisco  4.30 
p.m.  the  next  day,  passing  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  and  Sacra- 
mento. 

3.  Cheyenne-Pueblo,  Col. 

4.  Salt  Lake  City-Los  Angelas. 

5.  Salt  Lake  City-Great  Falls,  Mont. 

6.  Salt  Lake  City-Pascofi  Wash. 

7.  Chicago-Dallas,  Texas. — Leaves  Chicago  8  p.m.  and  arrives  8  a.m.  the  next  morning. 
The  return  trip  leaves  Dallas  at  7  p.m.  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  7  a.m.,  passing 
Kansas  City,  Tulsa,  and  Oklahoma  City. 

8.  Dallas-Galveston. 

9.  Dallas-San  Antonio. 

10.  New  York-Chicago  (night  routes). — Leaves  New  York  7.40  p.m.  and  arrives  5.35 
a.m.,  touching  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

11.  Chicago-Cincinnati. 

12.  Chicago-St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13.  Chicago-Kansas  City. 

14.  Chicago-Minneapolis  (en  route  Milwaukee,  Madison,  and  LaCrosse). 

15.  Chicago-Cincinnati. 

16.  Chicago-Bay  City. 

17.  Cleveland-Louisville,  Kentucky. 

18.  New  York-Atlanta,  passing  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

19.  Atlanta-New  Orleans. 

20.  New  York-Philadelphia  (day  plane). 

21.  New  York-Boston. 

22.  Key  West,  Fla.-Habana,  Cuba. 

23.  Seattle-Victoria,  B.C. 

24.  New  York-Albany-Montreal. 

25.  Albany-Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

Other  routes  which  are  under  contract  but  not  yet  operating  include  one 
from  Chicago  to  Miami,  Florida,  through  Evansville,  Atlanta,  and  Jacksonville; 
from  New  Orleans  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  Laredo;  and  from  Kansas  City 
through  St.  Louis  to  Evansville,  Indiana. 
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THE  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA,  CHILE,  AND  PERU  FOR 
FINISHED  LEATHERS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds  is  employed.] 

Buenos  Aires,  October  25,  1928. — The  importation  of  finished  calf  skins  into 
Argentina  has  increased  from  27  tons  in  1924  to  125  tons  in  1927  and  to  98  tons 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1928.  Germany  and  the  United  States  each  supplied 
about  one-third  of  the  total  imports,  the  former  country  slightly  leading,  the 
remaining  imports  coming  principally  from  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  classes  of  upper  shoe  and  fancy  calf  skins. 
The  large  number  of  weights  and  qualities  gives  an  idea  of  the  extensive  supply 
which  an  importer  must  have  on  hand  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  which  covers 
a  wide  range.  There  is  a  large  national  production,  but  it  is  mostly  confined 
to  blacks,  the  greater  part  of  the  coloured  leathers  being  imported. 

Prices  in  Canadian  Cents  f.a.s.  New  York  or  Boston 

Russia  Veal  Sidea,  12  Square  Feet  or  under 

Heavy  Light 
Quality  .  Medium  Medium  Medium 


A  .. 

  40 

40 

40 

  39 

39 

39 

C  

  38 

38 

38 

1  

  36 

36 

36 

2  

  34 

34 

34 

Russia  Sides, 

Smooth,  16  to  20  Square  Feet 

Boarded 

A  

  39 

39 

39 

Same  prices 

  38 

38 

38 

C  

  37 

37 

37 

1  ..  .'.  .* 

  35 

35 

35 

2  

  33 

33 

33 

Art  Grain 

Sides,  including  Imitation  Crocodile, 

Snake  Skins,  etc. 

A  

  45 

B  

  40 

Solid  black  3  cents  less 

Suede  Calf 

Black 

Colours 

Light 

Light 

Medium 

Light 

Medium  Light 

Plump 

Medium 

Light 

Plump  Medium  Light 

A  

  69 

69 

64 

77          77  74 

B  

  59 

59 

54 

62          62  59 

  56 

56 

51 

57          57  54 

C  

  52 

52 

47 

42          42  39 

CX  

  47 

47 

42 

I  

  37 

37 

32 

Frosted  Calf 

A  

  77 

77 

Russia  Calf,  Smooth 

Boarded       Average  80 

A  

  54 

54 

54 

Same  prices        ft.  per  do 

B  

  49 

49 

49 

C  

  45 

45 

45 

1  

  42 

42 

42 

2  

  37 

37 

37 

Russia  Calf,  smooth.       ft.  to  12  ft.  inclusive 

Light 

Medium  Light 
Medium  Plump  Medium  Light  Boarded 


A   47  47  47  47  Same  prices 

B   45  45  45  45 

C   42  42  42  42 

1    40  40  40  40 

2    36  36  36  36 
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Kidikaf  ihable  Kidikaf 

Light  Light 

Medium  Light  Medium  Light 

Plump  Medium  Light     Plump  Medium  Light 

A                                                58  58  58          6.3          63  63 

B                                                    53  53  53           58           58  58 

C                                                    49  49  49           54           54  54 

I                                                     45  45  45           50           50  50 


Washable  Calf— Up  to  and  including  9  sq.  ft.    80  to  100  ft.  per  dozen. 


Light 

Medium  Light 
Plump  Medium  Light 

A                                                    62           62  62      In  washable  colours  5  cents 

B                                                  57          57  57  higher  all  round 

C                                                  53          53  53 

1                                                      49           49  49 

2                                                    44          44  44 

Washable  Calf  9i  ft.  to  12  ft.  inclusive 

Light 

Medium  Light 
Medium  Plump  Medium  Light 

A                                                  58          58  58  58 

B                                                  53          53  53  53 

C                                                  50          50  50  50 

1                                                  47          47  47  47 

2                                                    43          43  43  43 


Tanned  kid  skins  imported  average  now  about  65  tons  a  year,  50  per  cent 
of  which  is  supplied  by  the'  United  States,  30  per  cent  by  Germany,  and  the 
remainder  by  France. 

Tanned  sheep  skins  imported  during  1927  amounted  to  40  tons,  this  quan- 
tity having  increased  from  24  tons  in  1924.  Great  Britain  supplied  40  per  cent, 
the  remaining  quantity  being  divided  about  equally  between  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Morocco  and  other  goat  skins  imported  during  1927  amounted  to  27  tons, 
an  increase  of  5  tons  above  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years.  Countries 
of  origin  were:  the  United  States,  40  per  cent;  Germany,  30  per  cent;  France, 
18  per  cent ;  United  Kingdom,  8  per  cent. 

Imitation  sole  leather,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  amounted  during  1927  to  57  tons.  During  1924,  1925,  and  1926  imports 
were  54,  97,  and  33  tons  respectively.  Imports  of  sole  leather  during  1927 
amounted  only  to  8  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain. 

Leather  trunks  and  valises  imported  during  1927  amounted  to  18  tons, 
which  is  a  considerable  increase  over  previous  years,  only  4  tons  having  been 
brought  into  the  country  in  1924.  Germany  supplies  about  35  per  cent,  France 
25  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  16  per  cent. 

Hat  bands  imported  during  last  year  amounted  to  37  tons.  Imports  for 
1924,  1925,  and  1926  were  32,  35,  and  47  tons  respectively.  Belgium  was  the 
principal  country  of  origin,  with  Great  Britain  second.  The  United  States  in 
1926  supplied  4^  tons. 

The  imports  of  other  made-up  fine  leather  goods,  such  as  men's  pocket 
books,  ladies'  hand  bags,  men's  cigarette  cases,  etc.,  are  not  large.  France  is, 
in  the  main,  the  country  of  origin. 

There  is  practically  no  sale  for  imported  sole  leather  and  the  market  for 
foreign  patent  leather  is  decreasing  as  a  thriving  national  industry  of  these  two 
products,  protected  by  tariffs,  looks  after  the  needs  of  the  country. 

United  States  leather  sale's  to  Argentina  are  expected  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  1928.  This  will  be  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  average  of  the  preceding 
five  years.  United  States  salesmen  are  actively  and  successfully  pushing  busi- 
ness in  the  face  of  increasing  local  manufacture,  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
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after  the  Great  War  by  the  employment  of  foreign  technical  experts.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Argentina  in  1926,  1927,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1928  amounted  in  value  to  $884,540,  $985,152,  and  $591,191  respectively. 

Owing  to  a  large  increase  of  the  Argentine  shoe  industry  there  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  for  upper  leather.  Of  the  total  United  States  leather 
shipments  to  Argentina,  80  per  cent  is  composed  of  upper  leathers,  exceeding 
now  2,000,000  square  feet  annually.  The  above  statistics  amply  illustrate  the 
important  market  which  United  States  and  European  manufacturers  are  develop- 
ing in  this  republic.  Practically  the  same  situation,  though  in  a  very  much 
smaller  degree,  pertains  in  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

SPECIAL   SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  pamphlet  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
covering  general  information  upon  documentation  for  Argentina,  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  A  few  points  which  can  be 
emphasized  are:  Where  goods  are  not  quoted  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  a  statement 
of  freight  and  insurance  should  be  furnished  or  included  on  the  invoice  so  that 
the  importer  may  work  out  his  landed  cost.  The  exporter  should  send  two 
negotiable  vised  sets  of  documents  (original  and  duplicate)  to  the  importer, 
each  consisting  of  bill  of  lading  and  certificate  of  origin,  on  two  separate  ships, 
one  set  to  be  entrusted  to  the  captain  of  the  freighter  carrying  the  merchandise 
and  the  other  set  to  be  mailed  so  as  to  arrive  by  fast  steamer  ahead  of  the 
freighter. 

Classification  of  Goods. — When  different  classes  or  qualities  of  goods  are 
packed  in  the  same  case,  the  weight  of  each  kind,  class,  or  quality  must  be 
stated  separately,  including  wrapping.  When  a  consignment  consisting  of 
articles  which  are  manufactured  or  composed  of  more  than  one  ingredient  or 
kind  of  materials,  such  as  brass,  copper,  nickel,  silver,  glass,  etc.,  the  percentage 
of  each  and  every  component  part  must  be  stated  separately  and  as  accurately 
as  possible.  The  quantity  of  all  the  different  articles  should  be  stated  apart 
from  the  weight,  as  certain  tariffs  exact  this  information.  Each  packet  or  bundle 
must  be  wrapped  in  paper,  otherwise  a  10  per  cent  fine  is  imposed. 

Discounts. — Local  trade  custom  demands  2\  per  cent  on  price  list,  irrespec- 
tive of  date  of  payment.  A  very  general  practice  is  also  to  allow  an  extra  dis- 
count on  a  sliding  scale  for  orders  of  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000,  varying  from  1 
per  cent,  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent  respectively.  In  this  way  the  agent  can  show 
his  price  list  to  all  buyers  alike.  The  system  of  varying  prices  to  different  clients 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Conditions  of  Payment. — Sixty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  and  in  special 
cases  ninety  days,  with  buyer's  option  of  stated  discount  (say  1  per  cent)  per 
month  for  cash. 

Samples. — When  an  exporter  finds  that  his  product  is  competitive  in  this 
market  and  has  appointed  an  agent  he  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  samples 
in  duplicate  or  even  triplicate.  Samples  have  frequently  to  be  left  with  clients 
for  some  days,  and  without  duplicates  business  is  held  up.  It  is  indispensable 
to  have  for  demonstration  purposes  full  skins  (say  one  dozen  calves  and  one 
dozen  sides  to  show  clients  the  grading  of  the  sellers).  When  small  samples  are 
sent,  they  should  be  mailed  by  "  letter  post "  or  "  sample  post "  (maximum 
weight  allowed  1  pound),  as  there  is  much  delay  and  expense  in  connection 
with  parcel  post  at  this  end. 

Trade  Mark. — All  leathers  should  be  stamped  with  the  trade  mark  of  the 
manufacturer. 
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Agent's  Power. — Sufficient  powers  should  be  given  to  the  agent  for  dealing 
with  emergency  cases.   The  manufacturers'  interests  can  be  protected  by  h 
these'  powers  arranged  jointly  with  their  bankers'  correspondent:-. 

CHILE 

Calf  skins  imported  during  1927  amounted  to  35  tons.  Germany  and  the 
United  States  supplied  17  and  .15  tons  respectively.  Imports  during  1925  and 
1926  amounted  to  7i  and  34  tons  respectively. 

Kid  skins  imported  during  1925,  1926,  and  1927  amounted  to  3,  8-J,  and  3 
tons  respectively.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  country  of  origin,  with 
Germany  second. 

Leathers  not  classified  imported  during  1925,  1926,  and  1927  amounted  to 
11  J,  18J,  and  20^  tons  respectively.  During  the  latter  year  14^  tons  under  this 
class  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  3  tons  from  Germany. 

PERU 

Hides  and  skins  imported  into  Peru  during  1925  and  1926  amounted  in 
value  to  $383,640  and  $531,820  (Canadian  dollars)  respectively.  During  1926 
the  United  States  accounted  for  65  per  cent,  while  Chile  and  France  followed 
with  8  per  cent  each.  Kid  skins  imported  during  1926  amounted  to  4J  tons, 
4  tons  coming  from  the  United  States.  Importations  of  calf  skins  amounted 
to  8^  tons  during  the  same  period,  the  United  States  supplying  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  market.  During  the  same  year  51^  tons  of  other  leathers  not  classified 
were  imported,  the  United  States  accounting  for  47  tons. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

Canadian  exports  of  unmanufactured  leather  have  increased  from 
$7,870,000  during  the  calendar  year  1926  to  slightly  over  $10,000,000  during 
1927.  This  is  ample  proof  that  the  industry  is  progressive  and  healthy;  and 
it  is  believed  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  largest  firms  could  obtain  a  share  of 
the  South  American  market  if  they  would  go  after  it  in  an  aggressive  manner. 
Manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  prices  including  samples  of  upper  leathers, 
excluding  patent  leather,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  submit  them  to  the  trade  and  furnish  a  report.  With  regard  to 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  there  is  a  list  of  firms  on  hand 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
imports 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  7,  1928. — Trade  figures  are  only  available  up  to 
August.  Imports  for  July  and  August  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
£1,883,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.  Imports  from  January  to  August  inclusive 
were  valued  at  £57,416,000,  against  £52,193,000  for  the  same  period  last  year — 
a  10  per  cent  improvement.  The  increase'  in  customs  duties  collected  in  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  area  in  the  period  from  January  2  to  October  20  was  11.2  per 
cent.  It  would  appear  from  the  July  and  August  figures  that  the  import  move- 
ment is  accelerating.  The  average  ton  value  of  imports  for  the  eight-months 
period  was  £15,  as  against  £14  last  year. 
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EXPORTS 

Exports  for  the  eight-months  period  were  valued  at  £64,409,000  against 
£52,778,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent.  The  average  value  per 
ton  was  £47  2s.  as  against  £42  3s.  in  1927.  The  mean  value  per  sack  of  coffee, 
the  dominating  factor  in  exports,  was  £4  19s.  against  £4  Is.  in  1927,  £5  6s.  in 
1926,  £5  13s.  in  1925,  and  £4  10s.  in  1924.  The  following  principal  exports  also 
show  an  improved  average  sterling  price  over  last  year:  preserved  meats,  hides, 
wool,  skins,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  manganese,  raw  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  bran,  fruits 
and  nuts,  oil  seeds,  tobacco,  and  Brazilian  tea  (matte).  Exports  showing  a 
decline  in  price  are:  lard,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  rubber,  cocoa,  carnuba  wax, 
manioca  meal,  maize,  and  vegetable  oils.  Rubber  and  cocoa  suffered  the  most 
serious  decline  in  price. 

COFFEE 

Exports  of  coffee  were  9,334,000  sacks  valued  at  £46,353,000,  representing 
an  increase  of  284,000  sacks  and  £9,538,000.  The  Coffee  Defence  Institute  is 
still  considered  to  be  in  a  strong  position  and  capable  of  maintaining  prices, 
which  at  present  levels  are  very  remunerative  to  the  grower,  but  considerable 
anxiety  is  being  expressed  as  to  the  unfavourable  reaction  of  these  higher  prices 
on  the  principal  import  markets,  especially  in  the  United  States.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  that  these  prices  are  very  stimulating  to  Central  American  and 
other  coffee-growing  countries  and  the  stocks  of  mild  coffees  held  in  the  United 
States  are  pointed  to  as  giving  food  for  thought. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  improvement  in  the  import  situation  is  encouraging  to  exporters.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  cost  of  production  in  Brazil, 
bringing  the  price  of  imported  merchandise  more  in  line  with  the  price  of  nation- 
ally made  goods.  These  rising  costs  are  the  logical  consequence  of  the  fixation 
of  the  milreis  at  6d.,  whereas  a  short  time  before  stabilization  it  had  reached 
the  level  of  8d.  Under  cover  of  this  increased  protection  of  Brazilian-made 
goods,  domestic  prices  have  risen  as  the  national  price  level  conformed  to  the 
new  rate  of  exchange.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  also  been  influenced 
^y  other  factors.  The  new  "  Caixa  de  Estabilsacao  "  has  been  issuing  gold 
certificates  against  a  gold  backing,  and  this  new  circulating  medium  has  reached 
the  amount  of  $97,235,400  at  date  of  writing,  representing  an  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  about  28  per  cent.  The  annual  report  of  the  German  Brazilian 
Bank  also  points  out  that  the  current  period  of  tranquility  and  stable  govern- 
ment has  probably  released  large  sums  of  money  which  are  hoarded  in  the 
interior  in  times  of  revolutionary  activities.  The  gold  certificates,  under  the 
action  of  the  well-known  "  Gresham's  Law  ",  are  being  accumulated  by  the 
banks  while  the  paper  money,  largely  without  backing,  is  being  put  into  circula- 
tion. If  the  circulation  medium  is  indefinitely  increased  there  will  be  too  much 
money  for  the  requirements  of  trade  and  the  phenomena  of  a  mild  period  of 
inflation  are  already  beginning  to  appear,  including  rising  costs  of  living  and 
production.  So  far  the  banks,  following  the  lead  of  the  new  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  have  resisted  the  tendency  towards  expanding  credit,  and  if 
anything  credits  have  been  restricted.  Stocks  of  manufacturers  are  not  moving 
satisfactorily,  probably  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
face  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  good  effect  of  the  high  returns  the  coffee 
growers  have  been  receiving  since  the  latter  part  of  last  year  should  soon  make 
themselves  felt,  however,  and  create  a  better  movement  of  stocks  of  merchandise 
of  all  kinds. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioned 
I 

Mexico  City,  November  1,  1928. 

El  Salvador  (or  Salvador,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Central  American  republics,  occupying  an  area  which  is  variously  estimated  as 
from  7,225  to  13,183  square  miles;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  thickly 
inhabited  than  any  of  the  other  republics,  its  population  of  approximately 
1,650,000  giving  it  a  density  of  at  least  125  per  square  mile — much  more  than 
double  that  of  Guatemala,  about  five  times  that  of  Costa  Rica,  and  nearly  ten 
times  that  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  or  Panama. 

El  Salvador  lies  between  the  parallels  of  13  °8'  and  14°24'  north  latitude 
and  between  87°39'  and  90°8'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Guatemala  for  a  distance  of  92  miles,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  republic  of 
Honduras  (160  miles),  and  its  southern  coast  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
At  the  southeastern  extremity  it  approaches  Nicaragua,  being  separated  from 
that  country  by  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca — a  vast  natural  harbour  capable  of  shelter- 
ing the  navies  of  the  world. 

Alone  among  the  republics  of  Central  America,  El  Slavador  has  no  coast- 
line on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  this  fact  has  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  its  economic  development.  Geographically,  a  portion  of 
the  Central  American  Cordilleras  occupies  the  whole  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pacific  coastal  plain,  which  extends  inwards  to  a  varying  width. 
The  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  this  part  of  its  length,  is  divided  into  two 
ranges,  sending  out  numerous  spurs  in  every  direction.  These  spurs,  as  wrell  as 
the  two  main  ranges,  enclose  numerous  valleys  of  great  fertility,  which  afford 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  the  teeming  population,  and  provide  that  agricultural 
wealth  upon  which  her  foreign  commerce  is  based.  The  ranges  are,  in  general, 
volcanic,  but  in  no  case  do  the  mountains  reach  a  height  of  9,000  feet;  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  within  the  past  fifteen  years  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  capital  and  even  destroyed  other  important  cities  in  the  interior; 
no  traveller  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  vast  beds  of 
black  lava,  which  are  the'  legacy  of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  extend  for 
miles,  impenetrable  and  desolate,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  These  occurrences,  however,  are'  infrequent,  and  are  of  minor  import- 
ance to  the  life  of  the  country  at  large. 

On  account  of  a  generous  rainfall  and  the  conformation  of  the  country, 
El  Salvador  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  of  which  there  are  said  to  360  in  the 
whole  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  350  tributaries.  The  most  important  is  the 
Lempa,  which  rises  near  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  and  after  approaching  Hon- 
duras flows  south  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  dividing  the  country  into  two  unequal 
halves;  this  river  is  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Central  America,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  steamers  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  All  other  rivers 
are  of  minor  importance. 

With  regard  to  climatic  conditions,  the  low-lying  coastal  plain  is  hot  and 
humid.  In  the  mountain  valleys  the  temperature  is  modified  by  the  elevation 
above  sea  level;  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  and  above'  the  climate  is  of  an 
agreeable  warmth,  but  in  no  case  does  it  become  cold.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  areas  on  the  lower  levels,  the  country  is  considered  healthy  and  quite  suit- 
able for  occupation  by  Europeans.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry; 
the  former  lasts  from  May  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  November  to  April. 
The  rainfall  averages  72  inches  per  annum. 
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The  inhabitants  of  El  Salvador  are  principally  "  mestizos  "  or  "  ladinos  " — 
a  mixture  of  the  native  Indians  and  the  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers.  There  are  far  fewer  inhabitants  of  pure  Indian  blood  than  in  Guate- 
mala— probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  as  com- 
pared with  60  per  cent  in  the  latter  country;  neither  is  there  such  an  admixture 
of  negro  blood  as  is  found  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

Thus  with  a  fertile  soil,  a  homogenous  population,  and  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  El  Salvador  has  developed  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  its 
neighbours;  the  population  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate — owing  to  this  fact, 
there  is  a  larger  labour  supply  available  for  agriculture;  the  country  being  so 
small,  there  is  no  land  available  on  which  the  Indian  can  live  a  life  of  ease  and 
idleness,  and  thus  he  is  willing  to  work,  and  has  not  to  be  forced  to  do  so,  as 
is  the  case  in  Guatemala.  A  plentiful  supply  of  free  labour  in  a  compact 
country  has  on  the  one  hand  encouraged  the  development  of  the  large  estates, 
and  on  the  other  has  given  the  labourer  himself  appreciation  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Historically,  El  Salvador  has  been  involved  in  the  disputes  concerning  the 
federation  of  the  Central  American  states.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  such 
disputes  were  due  more  to  interference  by  the  neighbouring  republics  than  to 
any  action  of  the  El  Salvadoreans  themselves,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years 
there  has  been  little  or  no  disturbance  in  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  country. 
This  condition  has  been  assisted  by  the  maintenance  of  a  small  but  efficient 
army,  and  the  opening  up  of  means  of  communication. 

Thus  El  Salvador  may  be  considered  a  comparatively  well-governed,  peace- 
ful, and  progressive  country,  in  which  democratic  institutions  are  beginning  to 
be  accepted^  and  in  which  a  desire  for  improvement  in  living  conditions  is 
already  manifesting  itself. 


CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 


The  currency  of  El  Salvador  is  on  a  gold  basis,  the  unit  being  the  "colon", 
which  has  a  mint  par  value  of  50c.  This  is  divided  into  100  centavos,  and  there 
are  subsidiary  coins  of  25c.  and  50c.  (silver)  and  5,  3,  and  lc.  (nickel) ;  bills 
are  issued  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50,  and  100  "colones",  all  circulating  at  par.  United 
States  currency,  both  bills  and  fractional  coinage,  circulates  freely  throughout 
the  country;  other  foreign  currency  is  not  accepted. 

There  are  three  banks  of  issue  in  El  Salvador,  as  follows: — 

Notes  in  Gold 

Capital  Circulation  Reserve 

Banco  Occidental   $8,400,000  8,412,604  3.865,735 

Banco  Salvadoreno   4,400,000  6,547,609  3,621,310 

Banco  Agricola  Comercial   1,560,000  2,756,687  2,632,636 

These  banks  are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  notes  up  to  200  per  cent  of 
their  capital,  but  must  maintain  a  metallic  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  face  value  of  the  notes  so  issued. 

In  addition,  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  maintains  a  branch  in  San 
Salvador,  but  has  no  right  of  issue. 

TAXATION 

The  public  revenue  of  El  Salvador  is  derived  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  from  export  and  import  duties,  and  an  excise  tax  on  intoxicating 
liquors;  there  are  in  addition  sundry  minor  direct  taxes,  stamp  duties,  etc.. 
which  produce  the  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  majority  of  the 
population  are  not  large  consumers  of  imported  goods,  and  as  the'  principal 
revenue  from  the  export  tax  is  derived  from  coffee,  it  is  obvious  that  the  incid- 
ence of  taxation  is  exceedingly  low.  The  following  statement  shows  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  1927: — 
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Revenue  Per  Cent 

Colonel       of  Total 

Export  duties   1,931,092  9.4 

Liquor  duties   4,130,554  20.1 

Import  duties   10,930,013  53.3 

Stamp  duties   732,3.08  3.5 

Direct  taxes   031,031  3.1 

Sundry  receipts   1,107,413  5.4 

Services   1,040,029  5.2 

National  property   0,0U0  0.0 

20,514,490 

Expenditure 

National  Assembly   113,003 

Presidency   144,519 

Interior   2,808,216 

Public  Works   3,704,348 

Agriculture   58,050 

Education  :   1,580,387 

Foreign  Affairs   89,217 

Justice   894,086 

Charity  and  Health   885,160 

Finance   1,255,043 

Public  Debt   5,804,715 

Industry  and  Commerce   27,708 

War  and  Marine   3,987,638 

General   387,436 


PUBLIC  DEBT  21,799,526 

At  the  end  of  1927  the  public  debt  of  El  Salvador  amounted  to  colones 
48,500,000  ($24,250,000),  as  follows:— 

Internal  debt,  colones  5,453,164    $  2,726,582 

"A"  bonds,  loan  of  1922,  8  per  cent   4,859,500 

"B"  bonds,  loan  of  1922,  6  per  cent   4,739,618 

"C"  bonds,  loan  of  1922,  7  per  cent   9,874,300 

Chatham  Phoenix  National  Bank,  1927,  9  per  cent   250,000 

San  Salvador  Paving  Certificates,  1925,  8  per  cent   1,800,000 

$24,250,000 

Service  of  the  exterior  loans  is  guaranteed  by  a  lien  upon  70  per  cent  of 
the  customs  receipts,  the  collection  being  under  the  control  of  a  resident  repre- 
sentative of  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  bondholders.  Thus,  until  sufficient  funds 
are  collected  for  payment  of  interest  and  amortization,  the  Government  expendi- 
ture is  limited  to  30  per  cent  of  its  principal  sources  of  revenue;  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe,  however,  that  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  service  of  the 
"A",  "B",  and  "C"  bonds  was  obtained  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
in  1927,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  May  in  1928.    The  amounts  required  for 

this  purpose  Were  as  follows:—  Amortization  Interest  Total 

"A"  bonds   $264,000  00  388,760  00  652,760  00 

"B"  bonds  •   73,090  94  284,596  81  357,687  75 

"C"  bonds   158,799  00  681,201  00  840,000  00 


$495,889  94       1,354,557  81       1,850,447  75 

In  addition,  the'  revenue  from  import  and  export  duties,  after  the  date  of 
the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  on  the  "A",  "B",  and  "C"  bonds,  is 
hypothecated  as  follows:  15  per  cent  for  national  highways;  10  per  cent  for 
paving  of  San  Salvador  and  amortization  of  loan  for  this  project;  $50,000 
monthly  for  repayment  of  loan  by  Chatham  Phoenix  National  Bank;  30  per 
cent  of  export  tax  for  repayment  of  loan  of  $500,000  by  the  Anglo-South 
American  Bank. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  sums  constitute  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the'  fact  of  their  regular 
payment,  after  years  of  default,  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  standing 
of  El  Salvador  in  the  financial  markets  of  the  world  and  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  optimism  with  which  the  future  of  the  country  is  regarded. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

The  best  means  of  approach  to  El  Salvador  from  Eastern  Canada  is  via 
either  Guatemala  or  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  former  case,  after  reaching 
Guatemala  City,  an  automobile  may  be  taken  to  Santa  Ana,  whence  there  is 
direct  rail  service  to  San  Salvador;  or  the  traveller  may  go  by  rail  to  San  Jose 
(on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala),  whence  a  steamer  may  be  taken  to  any 
one  of  the  three  ports  of  El  Salvador.  If  the  route  via  the  Panama  Canal  be 
taken,  transhipment  is  made  at  Colon  via  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany (sailing  every  ten  days)  or  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  (every 
twenty- two  days)  for  the  same  ports. 

Sailing  from  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  a  direct  service  from  San  Francisco 
via  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  and  La 
Union. 

So  far  as  interior  communications  are  concerned,  El  Salvador  is  well  sup- 
plied with  both  railways  and  highways,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  both 
of  these  are  being  extended  as  rapidly  as  available  funds  will  permit.  The 
country  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  the  lines  of  the  International  Railways 
of  Central  America,  which  start  at  Santa  Ana,  near  the  Guatemalan  border, 
and  passing  through  the  capital,  continue  to  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  An  extension  of  this  railway  is  under  construction  from  Santa  Ana 
to  Zacapa  (Guatemala),  which  will  give  direct  connection  to  the  Atlantic  port 
of  Puerto  Barrios  and  thereby  shorten  communication  between  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  by  several  days;  it  is  expected  that  this 
railway  will  be  opened  during  the  year  1929,  and  it  should  have  a  very  favour- 
able effect  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  providing,  as  it  does,  a  short 
and  direct  route  to  the  principal  consuming  centres  of  the  world.  A  further 
branch  line  is  projected  from  Santa  Ana  to  Ahuachapan,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  railways  also  run  from  the  port  of  Acajutla  through  Sonsonate 
to  the  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  highways,  the  Government  has  of  recent  years  devoted 
commendable  attention  to  this  problem,  and  many  of  the  roads  at  present  exist- 
ing would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  progressive  countries.  The 
principal  highway  runs  east  and  west  from  Ahuachapan  to  La  Union,  and  from 
this  there  are  a  number  of  branch  roads  running  north  and  south,  giving  con- 
nections with  towns  not  accessible  by  rail.  There  is  also  a  first-class  motor 
road  from  the  capital  to  the  port  of  La  Libertad  (a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles),  and  a  similar  road  connects  the  capital  with  the  borders  of  Guatemala 
and  Guatemala  City.  In  addition,  cart  roads  or  mule  tracks  run  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  travel  in  El  Salvador  is  by  no  means 
so  arduous  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America;  it  is  feasible  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  dry  season  is  distinctly  agreeable. 

CHIEF  TOWNS 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  San  Salvador,  situated  2,200  feet  above  sea 
level  and  25  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  government,  banking,  and 
commercial  activities,  and  in  fact  is  of  overwhelming  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  country.  It  has  a  number  of  good  hotels;  the  climate,  although  warm,  is 
by  no  means  oppressive,  and  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent.  Access  is  via 
La  Libertad  (by  auto),  Acajutla  (rail),  La  Union  (rail),  or  from  Guatemala 
City  via  automobile  and  rail. 
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Santa  Ana,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000,  is  the  second  city  in  point  of  size  in  the 
republic.  It  is  an  important  business  centre  and  should  be  visited  by  all  commercial  travel- 
lers desiring  to  canvass  the  country  in  detail.  It  is  reached  by  rail  from  8an  Salvador  (48 
miles) . 

San  Miguel,  with  a  population  of  some  35,000,  is  107  miles  from  San  Salvador,  on  the 
railway  to  La  Union.  It  its  the  centre,  of  a  coffee  and  cattle  district,  and  a  number  of  small 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district. 

Ahuachapan  is  72  miles  from  San  Salvador,  and  is  reached  by  automobile  from  Santa 
Ana  or  Sonsonate.  It  is  an  important  commercial  town  in  the  Western  Zone,  and  is  the 
centra  of  the  coffee,  tobacco,  and  sugar  industry  of  the  district. 

Chalchuapa,  containing  about  28,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Santa 
Ana,  and  is  worth  canvassing  by  commercial  travellers  on  the  way  from  that  city  to 
Ahuachapan. 

San  Vicente,  with  about  31,000  inhabitants,  is  about  forty  miles  from  San  Salvador. 
It  produces,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  also  possesses  a  few  small  factories  making 
shawls,  hats,  etc. 

Cojutepeque,  seventeen  miles  from  San  Salvador,  with  a  population  of  some  16.000, 
has  factories  manufacturing  cigars,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  and  is  also  a  centre  for  rice,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  indigo  production. 

Sonsonate,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  is  situated  on  the  railway  between  San  Salvador 
and  Acajutla.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  is  usually  visited  by  all 
commercial  travellers  who'  are  making  anything  more  than  a  superficial  canvass  of  the 
country. 

Acajutla,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  steamers.  There  are  no  industries 
or  production,  and  the  town  is  only  vilsitetd  as  a  landing  place  and  railway  terminal.  Lighter- 
age is  necessary. 

La  Libertad,  the  second  port  on  the  Pacific,  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  capital.    Population,  3.000.    Lighterage  is  necessary- 

La  Union,  the  third  port  of  El  Salvador,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseea.  It  is  137 
miles  from  San  Salvador  by  rail,  and  is  connected  (also  by  raiil)  with  Cutuco,  about  two 
miles  away,  where  there  are  good  wharfage  facilities.  La  Union  is  usually  selected  as  the 
port  of  exit  by  commercial  travellers  visiting  Honduras,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Amapala,  the  Pacific  port  of  the  latter  country.  There  is  fair  hotel  accommodation.  Popu- 
lation, 6,000.    Lighterage  is  necessary. 

Other  towns  in  El  Salvador  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  over  are  Coate- 
peque,  Chinameca,  Izalco,  Metapan,  Quetzaltepeque,  Santa  Tecla,  Suchitoto, 
and  Zacatecolula.  These,  however,  are  of  minor  importance,  and  would  only 
be  visited  if  it  were  desired  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  country. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

For  administrative  purposes,  El  Salvador  is  divided  into  three  zones,  known 
respectively  as  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern;  these  are  subdivided  into 
fourteen  provinces  as  follows: — 

Population, 
Approximate 


Western  Zone — ■ 

Santa  Ana  .  .  .   180,000 

Ahuachapan   100,000 

Sonsonate   120,000 

Central  Zone — 

La  Libertad   130.000 

San  Salvador   220.000 

Chalatenango   100.000 

Cuscatlan   100^000 

La  Paz   110,000 

San  Vicente   90.000 

Cabanas   70,000 

Eastern  Zone — 

San  Miguel   130.000 

Uzulutan   130.000 

Morazan   90.000 

La  Union   80.000 


1,650,000 
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GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  7,  1928. — Towards  the  end  of  last  month  a  firmer 
tendency  became  noticeable  in  the  German  fish  meal  market.  The  demand  has 
been  steadily  improving,  although  still  far  from  satisfactory  in  view' of  the  heavy 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  Foreign  suppliers  have  further  increased  their 
prices,  but  the  consumption  in  Germany  is  not  yet  so  active  as  to  afford  r^dy 
acceptance  of  these  increased  offers. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shippers: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   £18  10s.  to  £19  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 

Scotch  white  fish  meal   £17  5s.  to  £18  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 

English  white  fish  meal   £17  to  £17  10s.  per  long  ton. 

North  American  white  fish  meal  .  .   . .  £17  10s.  per  long  ton. 

Norwegian  north  coast  herring  meal  ..  £14  10s.  to  £14  15s.  per  1,000  kg. 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  .  .  £13  to  £13  15s.  per  1,000  kg. 

A  local  market  report  regarding  the  various  sorts  of  fish  meal  states  that 
Norwegian  fresh  herring  meal  is  still  very  scarce  and  supplies  from  the  new 
catch  are  only  expected  at  the  end  of  November.  The  prices  to  dealers  for 
delivery  at  the  end  of  November/December  fluctuate  between  R.M. 16.50  and  17 
per  50  kg.  (110  pounds).   Corresponding  spot  prices  for  other  sorts  of  fish  meal 


are  as  follows: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   R.M.  20.25-20.50 

Iceland  fresh  herring  meal   17.00-17.50 

English  white  fish  meal   18.50-19.00 

Norwegian  West  Coast  herring  meal   15.00-15.50 


The  above  prices  are  in  reichsmarks;  the  value  of  one  reichsmark  is 
approximately  24  cents. 

FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  OCTOBER 

During  the  month  of  October  a  total  of  approximately  4,016  metric  tons 
of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  com- 
pared with  3,833  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There 
arrived  from  British  ports  a  total  of  about  1,479^  long  tons  as  against  1,235^ 
long  tons  in  September.  Approximately  72  long  tons  were  received  from  Boston 
and  21  long  tons  from  New  York  as  compared  with  52^  long  tons  from  Boston 
in  the  previous  month.  A  total  of  166  long  tons  arrived  from  Montreal  as 
against  50  long  tons  from  that  port  in  September.  A  shipment  of  2,606  sacks 
of  fish  meal  was  also  received  during  October  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  as  com- 
pared with  a  shipment  of  529  sacks  from  British  Columbia  in  the  previous  month. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  October  were  400  sacks  from 
West  Africa  and  small  lots  from  Denmark  and  Amsterdam.  There  also  arrived 
a  total  of  7,745  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  3,721  sacks  came  from  Great 
Britain,  2,993  sacks  from  India,  866  sacks  from  Norway,  and  165  sacks  from 
Denmark. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  HAY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  9,  1928. — In  view  of  the  recent  experiences  with  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  hay  to  this  market,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  advise  Cana- 
dian exporters  that  a  first-grade  pure  quality  timothy  is  not  only  desired,  but 
is  the  only  variety  that  is  wanted. 

Dealers  here  are  accustomed  particularly  to  the  Swedish  product,  which  is 
always  of  a  fresh  green  colour  and  contains  no  admixture'  of  other  grasses. 
Until  now  importers  have  had  no  experience  with  Canadian  hay,  and  introduc- 
tory shipments  have  been  criticized  for  their  lack  of  colour,  which,  however, 
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being  due  possibly  to  climatic  reasons,  is  not  so  important  as  the  presence  of 
large  proportions  of  prairie  and  other  grasses.  Complaint  has  also  been  made 
that  the  hay  was  baled  too  fresh,  which  caused  heating  with  a  consequent 
mustiness  in  smell  if  not  a  noticeable  mould.  Unless  Canadian  exporters  can 
guarantee  their  shipments  to  be  free  of  admixtures  and  of  the  defect  in  baling 
here  referred  to,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  contemplate  this  market. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a  decided  shortage  in  hay,  particu- 
larly in  Czechoslovakia,  and  providing  a  satisfactory  quality  can  be  supplied, 
considerable  business  could  be  transacted  before  spring. 

CODFISH  MARKET  IN  SPAIN 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  8,  1928. — No  other  codfish  market  in  Europe  presents  so 
many  varied  regional  likes  and  dislikes  in  the  types  of  codfish  desired  as  does 
Spain.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  number  of  distinct  markets  whether  either  the 
Icelandic  or  the  Norwegian  fish  rule  or  the  Newfoundland.  One  prominent 
business  man  in  Barcelona  stated  that  in  Catalonia  it  is  not  practicable  to  intro- 
duce codfish  from  Canada,  as  there  is  a  preference  for  the  Icelandic  codfish, 
which  is  whiter  and  give  the  impression  of  being  or  better  quality.  Another, 
the  leading  codfish  importer  of  Seville,  stated  "  Newfoundland  codfish  is  not 
consumed  in  the  Seville  district,  but  farther  north  in  Castile  and  Estremadura, 
in  the  centre  of  Spain.  In  Andalusia  the  Icelandic  bacalao  is  what  is  in  demand". 

Imports  into  Bilbao,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  for  1926,  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  totalled  21,904,547  kg.,  distributed  as  follows:  Iceland, 
9,618,227  kilos;  Denmark  (including  the  Faroe  Islands),  6,191,739;  Norway, 
5,179,022;  United  Kingdom,  899,769;  France,  10,000;  and  Germany,  5,790 
kilos. , 

The  principal  firm  in  Bilbao  have  their  own  buyers  in  Faroe  and  Iceland, 
who  purchase  from  the  curers  and  make  direct  shipments  to  Bilbao  and  Bar- 
celona. Other  local  dealers  buy  through  firms  in  Great  Britain  and  pay  against 
shipping  documents;  some  obtain  credit,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  parcels  are 
sent  for  sale  on  consignment. 

Until  August  1  of  this  year,  Canadian  codfish  was  paying  a  duty  of  32 
pesetas  gold  a  metric  quintal.  Now  it  only  pays  in  conformity  with  the  duty 
paid  by  all  the  other  competing  nations,  25  .60  pesetas  gold.  This  is  a  change 
that  should  be  noted  by  Canadian  exporters,  and  it  has  occasioned  *a  quicken- 
ing of  interest  in  Canada  as  a  possible  source  of  supply  on  the  part  of  Spanish 
importers.  One  well-known  man  in  the  trade  said  that  although  hitherto 
Canadian  codfish  was  known  in  Spain,  very  little  was  imported,  and  that  such 
cargoes  as  were  discharged  were  usually  on  commission.  One  or  two  of  the 
leading  Spanish  importers  already  importing  Newfoundland  cod  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  its  qualities.  According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
in  fiscal  year  1927,  492  cwt.  of  codfish  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Spain, 
and  in  1928,  176  cwt.  These  amounts  should  be  compared  with  the  figures  of 
the  imports  from  Newfoundland  computed  in  the  annual  report  of  Messrs. 
Hawes  &  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  for  1926  and  1927: — 

1927  1926 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Shorefxsh   $,500  7,900 

Labrador   10,200  9,200 

18,700  17,100 

The  markets  in  which  Canadian  firms  should  endeavour  to  establish  their 
products  are  those  of  Valencia,  Alicante,  Seville,  and  perhaps  Madrid.  The 
names  of  a  number  of  possible  importers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.   In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  samples. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  7,  1928. — Before  the  war  the  United  States  had  developed 
some  business  in  shipping  lumber  to  Portugal,  and  during  the  war  years  it  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Portugal  has  always  been  obliged  to 
import  coal.  Shipping  space  during  the  war  was  not  available  for  coal,  so  that 
domestic  wood  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  railways.  Furthermore,  after  Portugal 
joined  the  Allies,  and  even  before,  contracts  for  railway  ties  were  placed  in 
France.  The  French  Army  also  contracted  for  about  a  million  pine  cross  ties. 
This  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  lumber,  and  a 
heavy  wastage. 

Reforestation  was  not  initiated  to  replace  this  wastage.  Large  quantities 
of  holm  and  other  oaks  were  converted  into  charcoal.  Commercial  estimates 
of  lumber  importations  after  the  war  were  therefore  very  favourable,  and  reports 
were  published  which  indicated  that  Portugal,  once  she  took  off  the  prohibitive 
duties  on  the  imports  of  certain  types  of  lumber,  particularly  on  that  less  than 
3  inches  in  thickness  and  18^  inches  in  width,  such  as  deals,  would  have  to 
import  largely.  Theoretically  these  estimates  were  correct,  but  it  was  not  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  country  was  going  to  go  through  numerous 
political  changes.  The  various  Governments  which  have  existed  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place,  until  the  formation  of  the  administration  which 
is  in  power  at  the  present  time,  prevented  business  from  reviving  and  adapting 
itself  to  the  peace  needs  of  the  country.  With  the  more  stable  conditions  now 
existing,  business  should  improve. 

DOMESTIC  FOREST  PRODUCTION 

The  area  under  forest  in  Portugal  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  or  18  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Half  a  million  acres  is  under  olives,  figs,  and  almonds.  The 
commonest  tree  in  Portugal  is  the  Maritime  pine,  which  occupies  about  2,000,000 
acres,  and  is  similar  to  the  one  grown  in  the  Landes  in  France.  Another  million 
acres  is  under  oak,  of  which  80  per  cent  must  be  holm  oak.  The  remaining 
million  acres  or  a  little  over,  is  occupied  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  cork  and 
20  per  cent  chesnut.  Pine  is  most  extensively  grown  in  the  north.  This  pine, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood,  is  of  European  growth.  Pine  lumber  provides 
by  far  the  largest  cut. 

The  oaks,  which  are  of  two  or  three  kinds,  but  over  80  per  cent  holm  oak, 
are  largely  used  for  fuel.  At  least  half  the  cut,  however,  is  converted  into 
charcoal  before  being  sold.  These  trees  on  the  whole  are  very  scraggy,  and 
their  lumber  can  only  be  used  for  small  boats  and  for  furniture.  The  chestnut 
forest  is  chiefly  used  for  the  chestnut  crop.  By  far  the  most  valuable  forest 
production  is  the  cork  of  the  cork  forests.  The  cutting  of  cork-oaks  is  prohibited, 
but  during  the  war  period,  when  lumber  became  so  scarce  and  fuel  was  lacking, 
it  is  possible  that  a  good  many  were  cut.  Portugal's  power  of  reparation  of 
the  damage  done  to  her  forests  during  the  war  is,  with  a  wise  policy  of  re-afforest- 
ation, quite  feasible.  A  large  quantity  of  the  pine  lumber  is  used  for  pit  props 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  when  the  French  franc  fell,  Portugal  was  unable 
to  compete  with  props  from  the  Landes,  and  this  meant  for  a  period  a  slackening 
off  in  the  pine  cut.  When,  however,  the  franc  became  re-stabilized,  Portugal 
once  again,  as  is  shown  by  the  Portuguese  statistics  for  1927,  re-entered  the 
United  Kingdom  market  for  pit  props. 
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The  principal  exports  of  pine  wood,  in  accordance  with  the  official  statistics 
for  the  years  1925  and  1926  (the  latest  available)  are  as  follows: — 


1925  1926 

Tons  Tons 

Pine  wood,  rough   671  656 

Pinewood,  for  building,  in  planks,  of  a  thickness  not 

exceeding  55  mm   3,069  1,495 

Pinewood  props  for  mines   8,384  6,511 

Spain   3.554  6,021 

United  Kingdom   4,830  490 

Pinewood  for  telegraph  poles  and  shipmasts   51  7 

Pinewood  in  beams,  not  specified   10,347  10,326 

Spain   9,952  10,174 

Morocco   4 

Portuguese  Colonies   391  62 

Pinewood,  ties  for  railways   58 

Pinewood,  not  specified   2G  189 


The  principal  imports  into  Portugal  of  lumber  for  the  years  1925  and  1926, 
in  accordance  with  the  official  statistics,  are  as  follows: — 


1925  1926 

Tons  Tons 

Wood  in  the  rough   1,070  1,677 

Cub.  Metres    Cub.  Metres 

Wood  of  a  thickness  superior  to  75  mm.  and  not  less 

than  25  cm.  wide   10,608  9,482 

United  States   1,930  890 

Brazil   7,412  7,227 

United  Kingdom   371  40 

Sweden   131  833 

Portuguese  Colonies   213  201 

Wood  of  a  thickness  superior  to  75  mm.  and  less  than 

25  cm.  wide   5,026  4,986 

Wood  of  a  thickness  over  35  mm.  up  to  75  mm.  in- 
clusive   1,639  3,999 

Wood  of  a  thickness  over  15  mm.  up  to  35  mm   2,098.2  1,859 

Wood  from  1  to  15  mm.  thick   45.1  16 

Kg.  Kg. 

Wood  less  than  1  mm.  thick   16,523  11,754 

Germany   562  1,122 

Spain   77  1,285 

France   13,800  9,347 

United  Kingdom   2,084 

Masts  for  ships   59,979  25.780 

Spain   10  100 

United  States  .   ...  680 

France   40.280 

Norway   19.689  25,000 

No.  No. 

Wood  in  poles  or  masts  for  telegraphs,  creosoted  or 

not,  and  without  any  accessories   1,778  2,205 

Germany   1,470  7 

Belgium   218  889 

Holland   90  1,300 

Sweden   ...  1 

Other  sources   ...  8 


The  principal  ports  of  import  for  lumber  in  Portugal  are  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
Lisbon  doing  over  70  per  cent  of  the  business.  The  deficiency  in  hard  woods, 
which  is  most  noticeable,  furnishes  the  main  opportunity  for  import.  The 
difficulty  in  marketing  Canadian  lumber  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  is  that  the 
market  is  not  large  enough  to  absorb  shiploads,  but  only  parcel  lots. 

STAVES 

The  principal  market  for  staves  is  at  Oporto  for  the  port-wine  trade.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  imports  for  recent  years,  and  shows  that  the  LTnited 
States  has  been  doing  a  considerable  business  in  this  line. 
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1925 
Kg. 


1926 
Kg. 


Staves 


19,722,640 
78,583 
100 


14,489,787 
59,300 


Germany  . . 
Belgium  . .  . . 

Denmark  

Spain  

United  States  . . 

Brazil  

France  

Holland  

United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Other  sources  . . 


9,762,880 


5,980,063 
1,862 


473,440 
910,120 
166,048 
1,687,304 


66,040 
596,200 


25,000 
486,945 
8,160,312 
362,511 


455,897 
4,923,226 
6,976 


9,620 


According  to  United  States  trade  figures,  the  actual  quantities  in  dollars 
for  the  years  1923,  1924  and  1925  respectively  were  as  follows— $508,614,  $454,028 
and  $489,906. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  interest  port-wine  merchants  in  buying 
staves  from  Canada,  and  if  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  are  sent,  the  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  is  in  a  position  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once 
with  influential  merchants  in  Oporto. 

Before  the  war  the  best  wood  for  port-wine  casks  came  from  Russia,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  casks  in  the  leading  "  loggia  "  in  the  port-wine  section 
of  Oporto,  where  the  port- wine  is  matured,  are  of  Russian  wood.  American 
oak  is  not  nearly  so  well  liked,  but  it  has  been  employed  largely  during  the 
war  and  subsequently  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  from  Russia. 
The  sizes  of  these  staves,  which  are  chiefly  from  New  Orleans,  are  58  to  60  cm. 
for  pipes  and  quarters  and  38  to  40  cm.  for  hogsheads. 

Provided  there  is  a  suitable  wood  available  for  such  cooperage  work,  and 
which  in  no  way  gives  a  taint  to  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  and  is  approved  by  the 
merchants  in  Oporto,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  firms  should  not  get 
some  portion  of  this  business,  if  prices  are  competitive. 


These  are  the  exact  top  and  bottom  measurements.  Poles  must  be  as  free 
from  knots  as  possible,  and  straight.    The  above  are  the  minimum  dimensions. 


It  is  impossible  to  sell  flooring  in  Southern  Portugal,  as  tiles  are  used,  but 
in  Northern  Portugal  there  are  floors  of  wood,  and  a  market  might  be  found  for 
exporters  only  of  undressed  flooring.  There  is  no  market  for  dressed  flooring 
because  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  This  office  is  in  touch  with  an  importer  who 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  exporters  of  undressed  lumber  which  would  be 
suitable  for  working  up  into  dressed  flooring.  The  market,  however,  will  not 
be  large  to  begin  with. 


Portugal  supplies  a  good  number  of  her  own  ties  and  imports  large  quantities 
of  Brazilian  ties,  which  are  sold  on  the  Spanish  market  for  the  Spanish  railway. 
Sizes  of  ties  are:  length  2-65  to  2-70  m.,  width  25  to  27  cm.,  and  depth  14  to 
15  cm. 


TELEGRAPH  POLES 


Sizes  for  telegraph  poles  are  as  follows: — 


8  metres  by  15  cm.  by  21  cm. 

9  metres  by  15  cm.  by  22  cm. 

10  metres  by  16  cm.  by  23  cm. 

11  metres  by  17  cm.  by  27  cm. 

12  metres  by  17  cm.  by  28  cm. 


FLOORING 


TIES  FOR  RAILWAYS 
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Here  the  Canadian  exporter  would  have  to  compete  with  the  old  Portuguese 
colony  of  Brazil,  but  some  of  the  contractors  and  lumber  exporters  in  Pori 
who  are  doing  a  large  business  with  Spain,  were  approached  and  showed  interest- 
The  Brazilian  wood  imported  is  of  15  or  16  qualities,  and  none  of  it  has  any 
whatever.  One  importer,  who  had  sold  to  Spain  over  100,000  ties,  told  the 
writer  he  had  only  700  rejects  for  wrong  dimensions  or  cracked  ties  in  all  this 
lumber  imported  from  Brazil.  Terms  are  from  30  to  60  days.  He  would  be 
interested  in  receiving  a  few  samples  of  Canadian  ties,  shipped  to  Lisbon. 
Interested  firms  should  communicate  with  this  office. 

To  preserve  the  ties  straight,  at  the  end  of  each  tie  an  iron  "  S,"  about 
5  inches  long,  is  driven  in  about  \\  cms.  deep.  All  ties  sent  should  be  free  from 
knots.    This  is  an  important  point. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  TIMBER 

When  high-quality  woods  are  wanted,  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
favour  Brazil.  The  recent  price  of  American  pitch  pine,  c.i.f.  Lisbon,  is  $29.33 
per  cubic  metre,  while  Brazilian  hardwoods  were  selling  at  550  escudos  per 
cubic  metre,  or  approximately  $24.86. 

Very  little  Canadian  timber  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  market. 
The  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  that  the  market  cannot  absorb  shiploads,  but 
only  small  quantities.  Owing  to  lack  of  transportation,  this  aggravates  the 
position,  as  Canadian  shippers  are  unable  to  forward  small  parcels  at  an  inter- 
esting price. 

Exports  for  the  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
show  no  lumber  exported  to  Portugal  in  1928 ;  in  1927,  20  M.  feet  of  pine  planks 
and  boards  were  shipped. 

In  such  timber  construction  work  as  there  is  in  Portuguese  houses,  cheaper 
woods  are  chiefly  used.  Very  little  timber  is  used  in  the  construction  of  Portu- 
guese houses,  the  principal  materials  employed  in  such  work  consisting  of 
bricks,  stone,  etc.  Floors  are  not  of  parquet,  particularly  in  the  South,  but 
tiled  floors. 

As  stated  above,  the  main  opportunity  for  the  exporter  of  lumber  is  for 
hardwoods. 

PULP 

For  the  use  of  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  the  pulp  market  in  Portugal, 
a  list  of  the  leading  Portuguese  paper  mills  has  been  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

SYSTEM  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  usual  method  of  handling  lumber  in  Portugal  is  through  agents  to 
importers.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  shipper,  his  main  object  should  be  to 
have  a  reliable  agent.  Probably  a  certain  amount  of  credit  would  have  to  be 
given,  and  therefore  all  the  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  a 
reliable  agent.  In  the  case  of  the  tie  trade  for  railways,  an  arrangement  is  duly 
come  to  with  the  importer  for  the  handling  of  rejects  or  imperfect  ties,  by  which 
the  importer  is  immediately  compensated  by  the  exporter.  In  many  contracts 
for  ties  the  importer  must  pay  a  deposit.  It  is  thus  most  essential  that  the 
exporter  aid  him  in  every  way  in  regard  to  rejects,  as  the  railway  company  itself 
does  the  inspection. 
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COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  15,  1928. — At  the  time  of  writing,  the  commercial  situa- 
tion in  Netherlands  India  can  be  described  as  generally  satisfactory.  Import 
textile  business  is  very  dull,  but  this  can  be  taken  as  a  seasonal  occurrence  rather 
than  as  an  indication  of  the  general  position.  While  this  piece  goods  market 
ordinarily  is  a  sort  of  barometer  for  all  import  trade,  there  is  always  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  keep  stocks  at  a  minimum  and  to  defer  placing  future 
business  towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  spite  of  a  fair  credit  situation  and 
activity  in  other  import  lines.  Chemicals  are  reported  to  be  moving  well,  as 
are  foodstuffs.  As  regards  the  latter,  however,  the  importers  are  still  operating 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  to  ensure  a  rapid  stock  turnover. 

Considerably  increased  movement  of  export  sugar  is  a  feature  of  the  com- 
mercial situation,  with  strong  October  demand  from  British  India.  The  high 
prices  that  are  being  asked  for  pepper  seem  to  be  curtailing  export  movement 
towards  what  is  the  end  of  the  shipping  season.  The  coffee  crop  has  been  dis- 
appointing in  certain  sections  of  East  Java,  and  the  market  is  very  quiet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tendencies  has  been  the  increased  production 
and  export  of  native  rubber,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  return  to  normal  after 
the  slump  and  the  alarmist  exodus  of  native  tappers  which  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  British  policy  of  non-restriction.  The  figures  for  export 
indicate  this,  although  July  statistics  just  received  show  a  slight  decline  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month. 

Exports,  Metric  Tons  (Dry) 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

(Dry)  (Wet) 

January   2,086  January   10,741 

February   1,518  February   7,962 

March   1,235  March   8,809 

April   514  April   4,893 

May   739  May   10,006 

June   1,520  June   12,632 

July   2,088  July   10,192 

Native  rubber  production,  and  the  future  of  native  rubber,  is  undoubtedly 
a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  the  whole  situation.  In  estate  rubber,  while 
there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  back  and  await  developments  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  problem  of  congestion  and  surplus  stocks  such  as  the  Federated 
Malay  States  have  been  facing. 


MR.  STEVENS'  ITINERARY 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 

Dunnville  Dec.  1                      Brockville  Dec.  14  and  15 

Weston  Dec.  3                       Prescott  Dec.  15 

Orillia  .  .   . .  Dec.  4                       Smiths  Falls  Dec.  17 

Bowmanville  Dec.  6                       Carleton  Place  Dec.  18 

Peterborough,  Norwood. ..  Dec.  7                       Renfrew  Dec.  19 

Belleville  Dec.  10  and  11          Pembroke  Dec.  20 

Kingston  Dec.  12                     Ottawa  Dec.  21 

Gananoque  Dec.  13 
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MARKET  FOR  PORTABLE  GRAMOPHONES  IN  JAVA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — One  guilder  =  approximately  40  Canadian  cents.] 

Batavia,  October  15,  1928. — Imports  of  gramophones  into  Java  during  1927 
show  a  substantial  increase  over  1926,  with  Great  Britain  the  main  source  of 
supply.   Comparative  import  statistics  for  1926  and  1927  are  as  follows:  — 


1926  1927 

Number  of  Value  in  Number  of  Value  in 

Country                             Gramophones  Guilders  Gramophones  Guilders 

Great  Britain                                 1,419  107,579  4,741  258,170 

Germany                                           4,809  95,878  3,457  90.552 

United  States                                    385  40,301  523  65,170 

Holland                                             535  46.219  831  53.222 

Switzerland                                       177  6,206  321  11,758 

China     956  26.516 

France     64  2,947 

Other  countries                                  478  15,4]  3  272  8,993 


7,803  311,596  11,165  517,328 

Great  Britain  is  credited  with  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  gramophones 
coming  into  Java  during  1927  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value;  this  is  a  large 
increase  over  1926.  Imports  of  the  cheaper  lines  from  Germany  declined,  but 
imports  from  all  other  countries  increased. 

The  above  statistics  include  the  cabinet  type  gramophone  as  well  as  the 
portable,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  popular  and  represents  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
This  is  natural.  Java  is  a  tropical  country  and  a  lot  of  time  is  necessarily 
passed  on  large  spacious  verandahs.  The  loud-toned  cabinet  type  is  not  there- 
fore desirable,  and  is  also  more  awkward  to  handle.  There  is  in  addition  the 
factor  that  any  expensive  type  is  automatically  confined  to  the  European  popu- 
lation. The  purchasing  power  of  the  native  is  limited  and  certainly  does  not 
extend  to  cabinet  models. 

The  portable  gramophones  on  this  market  fall  roughly  into  three  divisions: 
the  expensive,  the  medium,  and  the  low-priced.  The  cheaper  gramophones  come 
from  the  Continent,  principally  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Of  late  years  cer- 
tain manufacturers  in  China  have  also  been  exporting  a  low-priced  product. 

The  cabinets  of  some  of  these  lines  are  made  of  cheap  fibre  and  the  metal 
parts  of  heavy  tin.  They  are  apparently  made  with  imported  Swiss  motor 
parts,  placed  in  a  case  of  local  manufacture,  and  then  exported  all  over  the 
Middle  East. 

An  indication  of  the  price  of  the  cheap  gramophones  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  one  German  make  was  found  to  be  selling  retail  at  $8.40.  Against 
prices  such  as  this  competition  from  any  Canadian  factory  seems  impossible. 

The  expensive  or  quality  field  is  represented  by  several  well-known  American 
makes.  These  machines  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  are  on  sale  in  Canada.  This 
class  of  portable  has  a  cabinet  or  case  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  camera- 
cloth  or  box-calf.  It  has  a  10-inch  turntable  playing  records  up  to  12  inches, 
with  folding  winding  key  and  a  built-in  horn.  These  machines  retail  from  $30 
up  to  $106  for  a  twin-spring  motor. 

Switzerland  also  has  one  well-known  quality  gramophone  on  the  market 
which  sells  retail  at  $44. 

These  machines  are  world  known  and  are  supported  by  extensive  adver- 
tising. 

The  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  is  in  the  medium-priced 
machine.  This  trade  is  at  present  dominated  by  three  English  makes  which  are 
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practically  unknown  in  Canada.  The  machines  range  in  price  from  $17  up  to 
$22.  The  majority  are  finished  with  some  sort  of  imitation  leather  or  camera 
cloth.  They  are  nickel-finished,  with  the  horn  usually  built  into  the  top  half 
of  the  box.  There  are  a  few  machines  to  be  seen  finished  in  oak,  but  they  are 
not  popular. 

GRAMOPHONE  PARTS 

There  is  a  demand  in  Java  for  gramophone  parts  such  as  motors,  tone  arms, 
sound  boxes,  and  turntables.  These  parts  are  in  demand  by  manufacturers  of 
gramophone  cabinets  who  by  using  an  imported  motor  are  able  to  put  on  the 
market  a  machine  much  lower  in  price  than  the  imported  product.  The  cabinet 
is  made  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  possible  in  the  United  States  or  England, 
and  there  is  of  course  the  factor  of  ocean  freight  to  consider. 

The  competition  to  be  faced  would  be  chiefly  German  and  Swiss,  which  of 
course  means  low  prices,  but  this  office  has  received  several  inquiries  for  gramo- 
phone parts  and  is  willing  to  make  every  effort  to  help  manufacturers  in  intro- 
duce their  product. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

Canadian  manufacturers  desiring  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade  should 
forward  samples  and  c.i.f.  Java  prices,  along  with  descriptive  literature,  to  the 
Trade  Commissioner.  If  an  f.o.b.  ship  New  York  quotation  is  supplied,  then 
the  size  of  the  packing  case  and  the  number  of  gramophones  or  parts  per  case 
with  approximate  weight  is  necessary. 

The  duty  on  gramophones  is  12  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  price,  with  landing 
charges  and  transportation  to  warehouse  usually  amounting  to  a  further  3  per 
cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value. 

Samples  are  essential,  because  even  with  competitive  prices  and  descriptive 
literature  a  sales  connection  is  not  easy  to  effect  in  the  face  of  present  competi- 
tion unless  the  article  itself  can  be  seen  and  compared  with  the  dozens  of  other 
makes  on  the  market.  Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  secure  a  distributor  or 
agent,  the  samples  can  usually  be  disposed  of  at  cost  price,  so  that  no  actual 
loss  is  incurred  by  the  manufacturer. 


TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES  FOR  SWEDEN 

A  survey  of  the  Swedish  market  for  textile  manufactures  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  Industrie  und  Handels-Zeitung  of  Berlin.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
since  1913  production  of  these  goods  in  Sweden  has  nearly  doubled  in  value  and 
that  the  number  of  workpeople  engaged  has  increased  from  about  45,000  to 
54,000;  they  comprise  13  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  of  the  country. 
The  industry  appears  to  be  run  on  profitable  lines  and  an  export  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Norway,  Finland,  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  Imports  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials  have  recently  shown  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity compared  with  1913.  Purchases  abroad  of  finished  goods  are  comparatively 
larger  than  those  of  yarns  and  other  semi-manufactured  material.  In  recent 
years  the  imports  of  the  former  have  shown  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  on 
the  pre-war  level.  Germany  has  shared  extensively  in  this  movement,  but  not 
Great  Britain,  while  supplies  from  Holland,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Austria  have  grown. 

Of  fine  quality  dress  goods  for  women  Germany  furnishes  but  a  small  pro- 
portion, the  majority  coming  from  England,  with  France  standing  some  way 
behind.  Sweden  herself  produces  very  little  of  this  description  of  goods.  Of 
medium-price  dress  goods  Germany  is  a  large  supplier,  but  is  feeling  the  com- 
petition of  the  Belgian  exporters.  Sweden's  own  output  is  not  large  or  of  par- 
ticularly attractive  quality. 

The  most  important  supplier  of  materials  for  men's  clothing  is  Great 
Britain,  Sweden's  manufacture  in  this  branch  being  unimportant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  November  13,  1928,  that  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  the  British  Government  has  just  issued  a 
draft  Order  in  Council  which,  when  confirmed,  will  render  necessary  the  mark- 
ing of  imported  currants,  sultanas  and  raisins;  eggs  in  shell  and  dried  eggs;  and 
oat  products,  with  an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Canadian  firms  requiring  full  particulars  of  the  proposals  in  respect  to  any 
of  the  above  articles  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

RESTRICTION  ON  WHEAT  IMPORTS  INTO  MEXICO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date"  November  14,  1928,  that  absolute  quarantine  has  been  established  in 
Mexico  against  the  imports  of  wheat  from  India,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  from  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  in  the  United 
States. 

This  quarantine  has  been  established  on  account  of  the  reported  existence 
of  flag  smut  in  the  areas  mentioned. 

Partial  quarantine  has  also  been  established  against  the  importation  of 
wheat  from  sources  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  and  such  imports  as  are 
made  are  subject  to  fumigation  by  the  use  of  carbon  sulphide  in  the  proportion 
of  100  grammes  per  cubic  metre. 

RESTRICTION  ON  MOTOR  LORRIES  IMPORTED  INTO  ST. 

VINCENT 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  by  authority  under  the  Customs 
Ordinance  notice  is  given  in  the  St.  Vincent  Gazette  No.  40  of  November  6, 
1928,  that  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1928,  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  to 
import  into  that  colony  motor  lorries  the  carrying  capacity  of  which  as  certified 
by  the  makers  of  such  lorries  exceeds  2J  tons.  This  notice  is  dated  Government 
House,  November  2,  1928. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

South  Afrca's  footwear  industry  is  passing  through  difficult  times,  writes  a 
Durban  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  At  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Industrial  Council  of  the  leather  industries  at  Port 
Elizabeth  the  president  said  that  very  soon  after  the  council  met  last  year  there 
was  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  figures  of  production  for  that  period.  These 
showed  that  from  September,  1927,  to  August,  1928,  South  Africa  produced 
3,582,000  pairs  of  shoes.  The  number  imported  during  that  time  was  1,734,000 
pairSj  so  that  the  figures  continued  to  show  the  ratio  of  about  two-thirds  local 
production  and  one-third  imported. 

In  1926-27,  South  African  production  amounted  to  3,541,000  pairs,  so  that 
taking  the  whole  year  production  had  been  maintained.  If,  however,  they  make 
a  comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  last  eight  months — January  to  August — 
of  the  year  1927  they  would  find  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off;  whereas  in 
those  months  South  African  factories  produced  2,732,000  pairs,  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1928  were  2,296,000. 
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CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  announces  that  the  following  changes 
in  the  consular  list  have  been  approved: — 

Mr.  P.  Adams  has  been  appointed  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Camp- 
bellton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan  as  Vice-Consul  of  Peru  at 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  26 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  26,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  19,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


Parity 

1928  1928 

$  .1412 

ft     1  4.1  9 

1  QQfk 

!l389 

.1387 

i  non 

.  iyoU 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0295 

!2680 

.2664 

.2661 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

.0392 

.0390 

.0390 

.2382 

2381 

.  £oo\) 

4 '.8475 

4.8442 

.  1930 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4012 

.4009 

.1749 

.1748 

.1747 

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

.1930 

.0176 

.0175 

.2680 

.2664 

.2661 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0449 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1610 

.1609 

.2680 

.2671 

.2669 

.1930 

.1924 

.1922 

1.0000 

.9993 

.9985 

.4244 

.4218 

.4211 

.5462 

.1195 

.1193 

.1217 

.1209 

.1210 

.9733 

.9718 

.9734 

.4985 

.4800 

.4797 

4.8665 

3.9975 

3.9937 

.1930 

.1923 

.1926 

1.0342 

1.0283 

1.0258 

1.0000 

.9996 

.9980 

.4020 

.4012 

.4003 

.6437 

.6425 

.3650 

.3662 

.3662 

.4985 

.4647 

.4617 

.3709 

.  4550 

.4530 

.5678 

.5677 

.5672 

4.86| 

4.8500 

4.8500 

1.0000 

l.OOi— 1.01| 

1 

00|—1 

1.  OOf— 1. 01| 

1 

01i— 1 

.0392 

.0390 

.0389 

.0392 

.0390 

.0389 

Oli 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

926.  General  Food  Products, — A  Cardiff  flour  broker  at  present  representing  a  Cana- 
dian firm  wishes  likewise  to  represent  Canadian  producers  of  other  food  products  for  the 
South  Wales  area. 

927.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  connections  among  Government 
and  other  circles  in  Czechoslovakia,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  dried  fruits,  lard,  and  other  bulk  provision  limes  saleable  on  European  markets. 

928.  Food  Products. — A  French  concern  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  dried  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  and  fish.    Prices  c.i.f.  French  port. 

929.  Salmon,  etc. — A  French  concern  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  the  above  products. 
Prices  c.i.f.  French  port,  Claims  to  have  a  wide  connection  among  importers  of  food  pro- 
ducts. 

930.  Canned  Salmon. — A  foodstuffs  representative  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

931.  Canned  Lobster.. — A  foodstuffs  representative  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobsters. 

932.  Tomato  Puree. — Antwerp  firm  desire  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  canned  tomato  puree. 

933.  Apple  Chops. — A  French  concern  at  Algiers  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  Algiers 
on  the  above  product.  These  apples  are  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  should  not 
contain  more  than  13  per  cent  moisture. 

934.  Jam. — A  foodstuffs  representative  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  jam, 

935.  Cheese. — A  Belfast  firm  of  agents  and  produce  brokers  want  to  represent,  on  a 
commission  basis,  a  Canadian  firm  handling  cheese. 

936.  Rolled  Oats  and  Cut  Groats. — A  firm  of  London  import  and  export  merchants  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  a  responsible  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rolled  oats  and 
cut  groats. 

937.  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  connections  among 
Government  and  other  circles  in  Czechoslovakia,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  of  all  kinds  saleable  on  European  markets. 

Miscellaneous 

938.  Hay. — A  Brussels  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  alfalfa,  clover  and 
timothy  hay.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

939.  Fish  Meal. — Large  Rotterdam  import  house  would  be  glad  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices, 
analysis  and  samples  of  good  quality  fish  meal. 

940.  Chemicals;  Acetate  of  Lime. — Turin  firm  desire  to  receive  offers  at  once  for 
acetate  of  lime. 

941.  Dry  Goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  Shanghai,  China,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  dry  goods  and  haberdashery ;  knitted  goods,  underwear,  hosiery  for  mem,  women 
and  children,  handbags,  sheetings  and  pillow  case  materials,  table  cloth,  towels,  materials 
for  corsets  and  other  allied  lines. 

942.  Upper  Leather. — Canadian  exporters  of  upper  leather  (excluding  patent  leather) 
wishing  to  export  to  Argentina  should  send  samples  and  quotations.  Samples  should  be 
mailed  by  "  sample  post  ". 
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943.  Rubber  Goods. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  hose,  rubber  belting,  etc.,  should 
communicate  with  Dutch  importers  in  Groningen. 

944.  Engine  and  Boiler  Fittings. — Groningen  concern  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
Canadian  quotations  on  all  kinds  of  boiler  and  engine  room  fittings. 

945.  Cut  Tacks. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  cut  tacks. 

946.  Central  Heating  Appliances. — A  Rotterdam  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  agency 
proposition  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  central  heating  appliances. 

947.  Radio  Accessories. — Importer  in  Rotterdam  is  open  to  consider  offers  on  Canadian 
radio  parts  and  accessories. 

948.  Radio  Accessories. — Canadian  exporters  of  radio  parts  seeking  representation  in 
the  Netherlands  ishould  communicate  with  Amsterdam  firm. 

949.  Auto  Accessories. — Rotterdam  firm  desire  to  act  as  representatives  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  automobile  accessories  and  garage  equipment. 

950.  Iron  and  Steel  Tubes. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Geirmany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  of  all  kinds,  and  also  bedstead  tubing. 

951.  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Bucarest  (Roumania)  wkih  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  tools  and  machinery. 

952.  Seed  Disinfecting  Machines. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  seed  disinfecting  machines. 

953.  Cereal  Cleaning  Machines. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in-  receiving  quota- 
tions and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machines  for  cleaning  cereals. 

951.  Grain  Elevator  Machinery. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  obtaining  Cana- 
dian machinery  for  grain  elevators,  if  conditions,  prices  and  types  are  suitable  for  this 
country.    Complete  information  should  be  sent. 

955.  Newsprint  and  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  with  agents  in  South 
America,  throughout  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  newsprint  and  krafll  paper. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  7;  Canadian  Inventor,  Dec.  19; 
Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth.— Salacia,  Dec.  14;   Concordia,  Defc.  28— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry.— Kenbane  Head,  Dec.  23;  Melmore  Head,  Dec.  29— 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher.  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Lord  Downshire,  Dec.  8;    Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  29— both  Head 

Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Bothwell,  Dec.  8;  Bolingbroke,  Dec.  22— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Corin- 

aldo,  Dec.  8;  Letitia,  Dec.  13;  Carmia.  Dec.  28— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  12;  Montroyal,  Dec.  21; 
Minnedosa,  Dec.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian 
National;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manchester.. — Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  15;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  29 — both 
Manchester  Litne. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  Dec.  7 ;   Melita,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Bremen. — Caimgowan,  Dec.  17;   Cairnmona,  Dec.  29 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  7;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  141 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County.  Dec.  13;  Hada  County.  Dec.  31— both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Meditcrraneo  Italian  Service,.  Dec.  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Dec.  10;  Grey  County,  Dec.  24 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports.- — Harald,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 
To  South  African  Ports. — Newbry.  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  4;    Lady  Hawkins, 

Dec.  18;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  1 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  15. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  '1  hurs- 
day,  and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  A  n  twerp. — Lapland,  Dec.  9;   Pennland,  Dec.  22 — both  White  Star  Line 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  14. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  29. 

To  Liverpool, — Incemore,  Furness,  Wiitthy,  Dec.  27;  Baltic,  Doc.  10;  Regina,  Dec.  15; 
Caledonia,  Dec.  31— -all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Tuiscania,  Dec.  10;  Aurania,  Dec.  24 — both  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  Fur- 
ness, Withy,  Dec.  29;  Mississippi,  De,c.  17;  Nortonian,  Dec.  31 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer  Fuiness,  Withy,  Dec.  30;  Caledonian,  White 
Star  Line,  Dec.  31. 

To  Southampton. — Mississippi,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussiiilon,  French  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  27;  Silvia.  Dec.  18,  Jan.  1; 
Neriissa,  Dec.  11,  Dec.  25 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Dec.  14;  Sambro,  Dec.  19 — 
both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports.. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Dec.  11;  Cabot  Tower,  Dec.  4 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Dec.  6;  Canadian  Squatter,  Dec.  20;  Canadian  Otter,  Jan.  3 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucl\,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  14  ;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
28 — both  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion,  Dec.  5,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  3. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Dec.  12;  Caledonia,  Dec.  26 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Mam,  Dec.  8;  Alabama  Mam, 
Dec.  23 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Otaru  and  Tsingtao. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu.— Stuart,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Dec.  11;  Ixion,  Dec.  25 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Can- Australasian  Service,  Dec.  12. 
To  .Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Dec.  11. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  4. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Nevada,  Dec.  4;  Georgie,  Dec.  24 — both  Cie  Gle 
Transatlantique. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nariva,  Dec.  12;  Meissonier, 
Dec.  26 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Dec.  16;  Pacific  Trader,  Dec.  31— both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Hamburg  American  Line,  Jan.  5. 
To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Silkeborg,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Dec.  17. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,   P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 

.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

g  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BLEAKNEY'S  VISIT  TO  SAO  PAULO 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
left  that  city  in  order  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  Canadian  opportunities 
in  Sao  Paulo,  and  will  remain  in  that  city  until  the  end  of  January.  Canadian 
firms  who  desire  that  investigations  might  be  made  on  their  behalf  with  respect 
to  any  particular  commodities,  or  who  desire  otherwise  to  be  brought  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Bleakney,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  him  care  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  3,  1928.— The'  local  market  for  hardwood  flooring  is 
one  which  has  to  date  afforded  few  satisfactory  results  to  Canadian  exporters.  It 
shows  several  signs,  nevertheless,  of  being  capable  of  considerable  development 
and  should  in  time  constitute  an  important  outlet  for  this  Canadian  manufac- 
ture. The  following  summary  of  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  market 
may  be  of  value  in  enabling  producers  to  initiate  New  Zealand  business  and 
estimate  future  prospects. 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  general  lines  along  which,  dwelling  houses  have  been  constructed  in  New 
Zealand  have  militated  against  the  use'  of  as  expensive  an  article  as  imported 
hardwood  flooring.  Throughout  the  North  Island  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
South,  where  a  colder  climate  is  experienced,  houses  have  been  of  comparatively 
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light  construction.  They  are  usually  set  up  on  blocks,  the  walls  consisting  of 
wooden  boards  and  the  roof  of  tiles  or,  more  frequently,  sheet  metal.  Neither 
the  frame  of  the  building  nor  the  interior  finish  have  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
high-grade  and  expensive  flooring  material;  both  its  incongruity  and  novelty 
have  alone  been  sufficient  reason  for  its  infrequent  use.  Recent  trends  in  house 
building,  however,  have  been  towards  more  substantial  types  and  with  this 
development  has  come  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  hardwood  floor- 
ing. Many  of  the  average-priced  or  more  expensive  houses  now  being  built  in 
New  Zealand  cities  are  of  brick  or  stucco,  based  on  solid  foundations  and  gener- 
ally designed  to  offer  greater  permanency  and  comfort  to  their  occupants,  and 
hardwood  floors  are  now  frequently  specified  by  architects  in  charge  of  such 
buildings  as  part  of  a  general  plan  to  develop  a  more  solid  type  of  dwelling  than 
has  been  used  in  the  past. 

Ideas  regarding  styles  in  interior  furnishing  also  appear  to  favour  a  more 
general  use  of  polished  hardwood  floors  in  place  of  a  cheaper  floor  covered  with 
carpets  or  linoleum.  The  lack  of  central  heating  in  practically  every  building 
in  New  Zealand  is  an  influence  inducing  the  use  of  carpets  and  at  the  same  time 
linoleum  floor  coverings  enjoy  a  wide  sale,  but  the  superiority  in  appearance 
and  wearing  qualities  and  to  no  small  extent  the  fact  that  hardwood  floors  are 
in  such  general  use  in  many  other  countries  are  all  tending  to  result  in  their 
becoming  more  common  in  New  Zealand's  urban  communities. 

WOODS  NOW  USED  FOR  FLOORING 

The  principal  woods  now  used  for  flooring  in  New  Zealand  are  the  locally 
grown  kauri,  rimu,  matai  and  birch,  and  imported  Australian  hardwoods  such 
as  jarrah,  gums,  and  karri.  Kauri  is  used  throughout  the  Auckland  province, 
but  only  occasionally  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Dominion,  where  its  initial 
cost  and  added  freight  charges  result  in  excessive  prices.  (The  kauri  tree  will 
not  grow  south  of  the  Auckland  district.)  Matai,  a  lower-quality  wood  of 
short  grain  and  brittle  nature,  is  in  common  use,  but  this  is  largely  a  result  of 
its  availability  and  price  rather  than  any  inherent  qualities.  Rimu,  also  a  fair- 
quality  wood,  is  sometimes  used  for  flooring,  but  is  in  more  frequent  demand  for 
furniture  and  woodwork.  Birch,  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
Island,,  is  in  good  demand  in  that  part  of  the  market.  Australian  hardwoods 
enjoy  quite  a  wide  distribution  as  flooring  material.  Jarrah  and  gum  woods 
provide  unusually  hard  floors  and,  after  being  imported  in  logs  and  finished  in 
local  mills,  sell  at  quite  reasonable  prices.  Karri,  a  somewhat  lower-quality 
wood  imported  from  Western  Australia,  is  being  distributed  quite  widely  at 
present.  It  is  low-priced  and  is  well  regarded  except  for  a  susceptibility  to 
dampness. 

PRICES 

Kauri  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  ordinary  varieties  of  flooring  now 
being  sold  and  is  being  quoted  by  Auckland  dealers  at  from  68s.  to  72s.  per  100 
superficial  feet.  Rimu,  matai,  and  the  few  other  local  woods  sold  for  flooring 
are  priced  considerably  lower  and  can  now  be  bought  for  about  50s.  per  100  feet. 
Jarrah  and  Australian  gums  are  at  present  priced  at  52s.  6d.  and  karri  at  50s. 

IMPORTS  AND  TARIFF 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  of  hardwoods  such  as  are  used  for  flooring  are 
almost  entirely  of  Australian  origin.  Hewn  logs  of  ironbark,  jarrah,  etc., 
imported  during  recent  years  have  been  valued  at  some  £20,000  per  annum; 
rough  sawn  hardwood  imports  from  Australia  have  made  up  three-quarters  of 
a  total  value  of  imports  of  this  class  of  about  £200,000;  while  the  trade  in  sawn 
dressed  hardwood  lumber  has  been  negligible.  This  preponderance  of  Australian 
supplies  has  resulted  largely  from  the  fact  that  rough  sawn  lumber  shipped  from 
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that  country  is  imported  into  New  Zealand  free  of  customs  duty,  whereas  imports 
from  other  countries,  except  of  specified  types  which  are  free  of  duty,  are  duti- 
able at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  100  feet  when  in  pieces  less  than  25  feet  in  length 
and  of  a  cross  sectional  area  of  less  than  150  square  inches,  and  at  3s.  per  100 
feet  when  in  pieces  over  these  dimensions.  The  preference  granted  to  Australian 
lumber,  however,  applies  only  to  rough  sawn  grades,  as  sawn  dressed  imports  are 
dutiable  at  7s.  6d.  regardless  of  country  of  origin. 

OPENINGS  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  PRODUCT 

There  appears  little  doubt  that  Canadian  hardwood  flooring  could  be  sold 
quite  widely  throughout  New  Zealand.  Changing  styles  which  now  favour  a 
higher-quality  floor  than  has  been  common  in  the  past  have  offered  a  market 
both  for  better  quality  and  better  finished  local  woods  and  for  large  amounts  of 
imported  woods  as  well.  All  grades  of  hardwood  flooring  now  on  the  market, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  kauri,  are  woods  of  qualities  inferior  to  those  of 
Canadian  maple,  birch,  or  beech,  either  on  account  of  their  appearance,  their 
working  qualities,  or  the  utility  of  the  floors  from  which  they  are  made;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  small  sale  of  this  Canadian 
article  is  mainly  a  result  of  insufficient  efforts  to  interest  local  agents  and  buyers. 
Prices  quoted  by  several  Canadian  mills  appear  to  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  other  floorings  now  in  everyday  demand;  samples  of  their  products 
have  elicited  favourable  comments  from  architects,  builders,  and  dealers  in 
builders'  materials;  altogether  there  seem  excellent  reasons  for  expecting  that 
Canadian  mills  who  established  contact  with  either  local  agents  or  lumber  com- 
panies, and  who  offered  them  an  active  co-operation  based  on  experience  in  the 
Canadian  market  and  designed  to  build  up  a  permanent  local  demand,  would 
find  such  a  policy  attended  by  positive  results. 

Several  suggestions  may  be  offered  to  exporters  of  this  product  who  may 
consider  investigating  its  possibilities  in  New  Zealand.  A  more  ready  response 
to  offers  will  probably  be  received  from  lumber  companies  than  from  firms 
carrying  on  a  purely  brokerage  business.  The  latter  appear  disinclined  to  under- 
take the  work  of  placing  a  new  article  on  the  market,  while  the  former,  who 
already  have  established  connections  with  architects  and  the  building  com- 
munity generally,  are  not  only  in  a  better  position  to  offer  a  new  line  but  are 
in  some  cases  anxious  for  the  chance  of  doing  so.  Prices  and  terms  quoted  to 
prospective  buyers  must  be  made  as  low  and  as  convenient  as  possible.  Local 
mills  engaged  in  the  sale  of  domestic  woods  are  able  to  hold  a  considerable  part 
of  their  clientele'  by  offering  attractive  terms  of  payment,  and  it  seems  essential 
that  Canadian  exporters  assume  part  of  the  responsibility  of  financing  sales — 
the  inducement  of  allowing  sixty  days  before  payment  would  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  initiating  business.  Some  assistance  should  also  be  given 
to  local  connections  in  enabling  them  successfully  to  canvass  buyers.  Samples 
of  various  woods,  plain,  waxed  or  varnished,  should  be  prepared  in  attractive 
form  for  an  agent's  use,  while  such  advertising  as  could  be  had  from  floors  laid 
for  display  purposes  and  demonstrations  at  exhibitions  should  be  arranged  when 
possible.  Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should,  in 
soliciting  inquiries  from  New  Zealand,  furnish,  with  any  samples  and  informa- 
tion regarding  their  product,  complete  specifications  as  to  size  and  weight  of 
bundles  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  prepared  for  shipment. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland  is  in  touch  with  several 
possible  importers  of  Canadian  hardwoods  and  would  be  pleased  to  place 
samples  and  prices  submitted  by  any  Canadian  mills  to  these  firms.  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  introducing  a  new  article  such  as  this  to  the  New 
Zealand  trade,  he  would  appreciate  receiving  as  complete  information  as  pos- 
sible from  any  Canadian  correspondents  and  urges  any  companies  interested  +o 
quote  as  low  price's  and  attractive  terms  as  possible. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  ZEALAND'S  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRIES* 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

The  Woollen  Manufacturing  Industry 

Auckland,  November  3,  1928. — New  Zealand  has  long  been  known  as  a 
country  whose  productive  efforts  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  Her  output  of  butter  and  cheese  have 
merited  considerable  prominence  both  for  her  dairy  farms  and  the  related  fac- 
tory organization  concerned  with  the  making  of  these  products,  and  in  the  same 
way  this  Dominion  is  noted  not  only  as  a  sheep-farming  community  but  also 
as  a  producer  of  manufactured  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  manufacturing 
industry  in  New  Zealand,  due  to  its  dependence  on  a  local  market  of  restricted 
dimensions,  is  a  comparatively  small  one;  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  more 
important  among  all  the  country's  manufacturing  operations  and  many  of  its 
products  hold  a  high  reputation  for  their  quality. 

The  development  of  a  woollen  manufacturing  industry  followed  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  sheep  farming  as  one  of  the  two  major  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  New  Zealand.  It  has  always  been  based  on  the  making  up  of  a  com- 
paratively small  range  of  products  of  pure  wool  composition,  and  has  depended 
on  raw  materials  of  which  an  immediate'  and  low-priced  supply  was  assured, 
and  on  an  intimate  contact  with  home  market  requirements  to  offset  the  dis- 
advantage of  higher  factory  costs  than  those  paid  by  overseas  competitors  whose 
operations  are'  carried  on  on  considerably  larger  scales  than  those  of  local  mills. 
The  industry  may  not  be  expected  to  show  any  more  spectacular  developments 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  but  its  future  as  a  producer  of  yarns,  blankets  and  rugs, 
and  a  moderate  range  of  knitted  articles  for  personal  use  appears  assured. 

Some  official  returns  recently  published  regarding  New  Zealand  woollen 
mills  give  an  interesting  insight  into  the  industry.  Twelve  mills  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  last  three  years,  the  value  of  their  plant,  buildings,  and 
machinery  being  placed  at  almost  £1,000,000,  their  employees  numbering  between 
2,000  and  2,500,  and  their  salary  and  wage  bill  running  to  a  total  of  some 
£365,000  per  year.  Materials  used  during  a  year's  operations  have  been  valued 
at  some  £600,000,  the  value  added  during  manufacture  averaging  slightly  less 
than  this  figure  and  bringing  the  gross  value  of  products  to  something  over 
£1,000,000  for  a  twelve-month  period.  The  principal  commodities  manufac- 
tured in  the  various  mills  and  the  quantities  in  which  they  were  made  during 
the  year  1927  were  as  follows:  tweed  and  cloth,  963,890  yards;  flannel, 
1,310,384  yards;  blankets,  127,966  pairs;  shawls  and  rugs,  54,405;  hosiery, 
140,667  dozen  pairs;  yarn,  396,830  pounds. 

The  local  industry  has  of  recent  years  been  seriously  handicapped  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  by  the  severe  competition  offered  by  overseas  manufacturers 
of  cotton  goods,  artificial  silk  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  is  considered  in  some 
quarters  to  have  lost  ground  through  an  inclination  to  restrict  its  output  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  pure  wool  products  on  which  its  reputation  was  originally 
based.  Its  operations  of  this  nature,  however,  are  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
of  a  substantial  tariff  protection,  while  the  New  Zealand  market  shows  a  decided 
preference  for  many  articles  of  pure  woollen  texture  and  at  the  same  time  is 
insufficiently  large'  to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  factory  equipment  and 
methods  required  for  the  making  of  a  wide  range  of  mixed  textile  materials. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  "Sheep  Farming,"  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  M>.  1285  (September  15);  the  second  on  "Production  and  Exports,"  in  No.  1292 
(November  3,  1928). 
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The  industry  appears  quite  capable  of  a  sustained  existence  as  a  supplier  of 
domestic  requirements  for  a  limited  range  of  woollen  products,  but  is  at  present 
sharing  with  the  larger  and  older-established  industries  of  similar  nature  in 
other  countries  the  depressed  conditions  resulting  from  an  extending  distribu- 
tion of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  manufactures. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  31,  1928. — The  following  summary  of  Australian  pro- 
duction for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  recently  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  and  Actuary,  gives  interesting  information  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country: — 

AGRICULTURAL ,  PASTORAL,  AND  DAIRYING  INDUSTRIES 

Of  the  total  area  of  Australia,  176,328,551  acres,  or  slightly  more  than  9  per 
cent,  have  been  either  alienated  or  are  in  process  of  alienation;  930,533,652 
acres,  or  49  per  cent,  are  held  under  lease  or  licence,  leaving  a  balance  of 
796,870,037  acres  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  1926-27  season  was  very  favourable  for  agriculture,  and  the  total  area 
under  crop  amounted  to  17,750,000  acres,  a  gain  of  1,000,000  acres  on  the  pre- 
vious year's  total;  while  the  value  of  the  produce  totalled  £98,294,503,  yielding 
an  average  return  of  £5  10s.  7d.  per  acre. 

With  the  exception  of  Queensland,  which  was  in  the  throes  of  drought,  the 
pastoral  industry  was  favoured  with  generous  conditions,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  enumerated  was  104,267,101,  the  greatest  number  since  the  record  year, 
1891,  when  106,421,068  sheep  were  depastured  in  Australia.  Concurrent  with 
the  increased  sheep  numbers  and  the  bountiful  season,  the  production  of  wool 
totalled  924,410,533  pounds,  the  record  quantity  produced  to  date,  and  more 
than  90,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the  previous  highest  point  in  1925-26. 

Contrasted  with  gains  in  sheep  and  wool,  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  declined 
during  the  year,  the  drought  in  Queensland  being  mainly  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  cattle.  The  total  value  of  pastoral  production  amounted  to  £111,- 
168,000,  to  which  wool  contributed  £69,430,000. 

The  output  from  dairying  declined  during  the  year,  but  enhanced  prices 
fully  compensated  for  any  decreases  in  quantity,  and  the  total  production  was 
valued  at  £26,769,000. 

In  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairying  industries  employment  was  pro- 
vided for  425,187  persons,  and  the  value  of  the  implements  and  machinery  used 
in  these  occupations  was  estimated  at  £49,000,000.  The  value  of  the  production 
amounted  to  £256,443,000,  of  which  approximately  £116,000,000  was  shipped 
overseas. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Further  progress  was  made  in  Australian  factories  during  the  year. 
Approximately  337  new  factories  were  established,  and  more  than  16,000  addi- 
tional hands  employed.  Extra  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  plant  and 
machinery  amounted  to  £11,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  Aus- 
tralian factories  was  £408,692,838,  while  the  value  added  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture, the  real  measure  of  manufacturing  production,  was  £162,325,273,  or  £347 
per  employee. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION 

In  all  recorded  industries  of  Australia  during  1926-27  the  total  production 
was  estimated  at  £443,374,000,  or  an  average  of  £73  2s.  8d.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  31,  1928. — The  Commonwealth  Dairy  Produce  Control 
Board  has  recently  issued  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928 
(1927-28  season),  being  the  third  annual  report  issued  since  the  inception  of 
the  board  in  1924. 

The  board  at  present  comprises  eleven  representatives  of  co-operative  and 
private  butter  and  cheese  factories,  one  representative  of  exporters,  and  one 
representative  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  the  expenses  of  operation 
being  defrayed  from  levies  on  all  butter  and  cheese  exported  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  board  reports  having  recently  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  reduction 
of  2 J  per  cent  in  the  rates  of  freight  on  butter  and  cheese  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  season.  This  represents  a  saving  of  approximately  £8,260. 
Negotiations  for  a  further  reduction  are  in  progress.  The  total  saving  effected 
in  freight  for  the  past  two  seasons  brought  about  by  the  board's  efforts  amounted 
to  about  £75,000. 

Since  its  inception  the  board  has  voted  £23,500  for  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  a  similar 
amount  contributed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  making  the  total  fund 
£47,000.  The  various  schedules  appended  hereto  illustrate  substantial  increases 
in  the  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  in  comparison  with  the  previous  season  of 
1926-27. 

BUTTER 

During  the  season  38,138  tons  of  butter  were  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom, of  which  78.47  per  cent  was  shipped  on  a  consignment  basis,  the  balance, 
21.53  per  cent,  being  sold  f.o.b.  Australia  or  c.i.f.  London. 

The  exports  to  other  countries  for  the  season  totalled  6,168  tons.  The  prin- 
cipal destinations  (with  quantities  in  tons)  were:  Eastern  ports,  4,783;  Port 
Said,  322;  Panama,  304;  Colombo  and  India,  239;  Canada,  214;  South  Africa, 
137;  Dunkirk,  50;  Mauritius,  45;  Antwerp,  36;  United  States,  23. 

The  quantities  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  various  Australian 
states  aggregated  38,138  tons:  Queensland,  19,436;  Victoria,  10,164;  New  South 
Wales,  7,436;  Tasmania,  823;  South  Australia,  279. 

The  total  oversea  exports  (in  tons)  for  the  past  five  seasons  were:  1923-24, 
29,215;  1924-25,  63,937;  1925-26,  43,405;  1926-27,  34,004;  1927-28,  44,306. 

CHEESE 

The  total  quantity  of  cheese  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
season  was  3,083  tons,  all  of  which  was  shipped  on  a  consignment  basis.  In 
addition,  192  tons  were  shipped  to  Eastern  ports,  22  tons  to  India,  and  small 
shipments  amounting  to  one  ton  to  other  countries. 

The  total  oversea  exports  (in  tons)  of  cheese  for  the  past  five  seasons  were: 
1923-24,1,691;  1924-25,5,123;  1926-27,3,335;  1926-27,1,768;  1927-28,3,298. 

PRICES  AND  QUALITY 

Under  this  heading  the  report  states  that  some  of  the  recognized  best- 
quality  butter,  manufactured  without  preservative,  was  found  on  arrival  in 
London  to  have  deteriorated  in  transit.  This  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  later  ship- 
ments and  gave  opportunity  for  depressing  prices  on  all  Australian  butter 
exported  to  London. 

According  to  the  official  grading  in  Australia  prior  to  shipment,  the  propor- 
tion of  choice  and  first-grade  butters  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  1926-27  season  was  81 .20  per  cent,  while  for  the  year  1927-28  the  percentage 
was  82.13,  hence  the  reported  deterioration  has  occasioned  grave  concern  to 
manufacturers  and  special  steps  are  being  taken  to  avoid  its  recurrence  in  future 
shipments. 
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THE  1928  PACK  OF  TOMATOES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  16,  1928. — Reports  regarding  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
tomato  packs  for  1928  are  conflicting,  but  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
importers  in  this  area  it  would  appear  that  there  is  something  like  a  world 
shortage  of  tomatoes. 

Reports  from  one  source  indicate  that  the  Italian  pack  is  so  short  that  some 
packers  are  only  delivering  50  per  cent  of  contracts.  Coupled  with  this,  Italian 
tomato  growers  have  formed  a  co-operative  organization  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing higher  prices  for  their  crops.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  prices 
demanded  did  not  permit  packers  to  fulfil  future  contracts  entered  into  by  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

This  of  course'  does  not  apply  to  packers  who  control  their  own  sources  of 
supply.  As  a  rule  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  quantity  likely  to  be  available 
very  carefully  and  do  not  contract  for  larger  supplies  than  are  in  sight.  Some 
of  the  smaller  packers,  on  the  other  hand,  open  the  market  early  and  at  a  low 
price  without  adequate  knowledge  of  supplies  likely  to  be  available,  and  then 
experience  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  their  contracts. 

At  the  present  time  traders  in  the  Bristol  area  have  sufficient  supplies  from 
Italian  and  Spanish  packers  to  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  1929  there  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian,  pro- 
vided that  out  of  the  short  domestic  crop  deliveries  can  be  made. 

One  large  block  order  of  150,000  cases  is  being  delivered  in  full,  but  in  this 
instance  the  Italian  growers  do  their  own  packing.  This  order  was  for  San 
Mazano  tomatoes,  which  are  first-quality  plum  type. 

prices 

This  season  the  market  opened  in  May- June  at  5s.  ljd.  ($1.24,  exchange  at 
par),  with  some  of  the  better  packers  quoting  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  ($1.28  to  $1.34), 
most  of  the  contracts  being  placed  at  5s.  3d.  ($1.28).  The  Italian  pack  is  at 
the  present  time  being  quoted  at  about  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  ($1.39  to  $1.46).  Sicilians, 
however,  are  being  offered  at  5s.  3d.  ($1.27),  but  these  are  not  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Naples  pack. 

Spanish  tomatoes  J-kilo,  J-kilo  and  kilo  tins,  50  halves  to  the  case  or  100 
quarters.  The  market  opened  for  halves  at  2s.  7Jd.  (64  cents)  and  is  now  3s. 
lid.  (76  cents),  quarters  opening  at  Is.  7d.  (38  cents)  and  now  realizing  Is.  lOd. 
(44  cents)  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  Tomatoes  in  kilo  tins,  24  to  the  case, 
correspond  approximately  to  our  Canadian  3's,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  2.20 
pounds:  these  opened  at  5s,  2d.  ($1.24)  and  are  now  around  6s.  ($1.46)  c.i.f. 

Italian  tomatoes  are  packed  in  3's,  24  tins  to  the  case. 

Canadians  have  been  offered  at  5s.  ($1.22).  c.i.f.. 

COMPARISON  OF  PACKS 

Traders  in  this  area  state  that  the  Canadian  pack  ranks  equal  to  or  is  even 
better  than  the  Spanish,  but  definitely  inferior  to  the  Italian  pack.  The  great 
trade  is  in  Italian  tomatoes;  they  turn  out  much  more  solid  than  any  other 
pack.  The  Italian  tomato  is  of  the  plum  variety  with  a  firm  flesh;  the  Spanish 
is  corrugated  in  type  and  rather  watery. 
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GALLON  APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  under 
date  November  16,  1928,  that  the  Oregon  packers  were  the  first  to  specialize  in 
the  solid  pack  of  gallon  apples,  at  a  time  when  Canadian  packers  were  still 
trying  to  sell  water  pack.  This  squeezed  the  Canadian  product  out  of  the 
market,  and  it  has  had  practically  to  make  re-entry.  To  do  this  effectually 
it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  earlier  in  the  season  and  just  under  Oregon 
prices.  Oregons  opened  this  season  at  18s.  9d.  ($4.56)  per  dozen  c.i.f.,  while 
Canadians  were  quoted  at  19s.  6d.  ($4.74).  The  top  price  reached  so  far  for 
Oregons  has  been  19s.  3d.  ($4.68),  but  they  have  now  dropped  back  to  18s.  lO^d. 
($4.59). 

CANNED  PORK  AND  BEANS  IN  THE  BRISTOL  AREA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
under  date  November  16  that  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  canned  food 
products  were  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  Cardiff  Empire  Exhibition.  Two 
Canadian  packs  of  pork  and  beans  were  on  view  and  both  are  establishing  fairly 
satisfactory  sales.  There  is  only  one  complaint  in  reference  to  the  Canadian 
pack,  and  that  is  that  having  been  oven  baked  they  were  rather  heavy  in  flavour. 
It  is  quite  definite  that  beans  with  tomato  are  preferred  to  those  with  molasses. 
This  office  has  had  offers  from  several  sources  in  Canada  for  pork  and  beans; 
these,  however,  have  been  too  high  in  price.  The  18-ounce  size  is  popular;  the 
28-ounce  is  too  large  for  the  average  domestic  consumption. 

THE  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  AT  CARDIFF 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  17,  1928. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of 
Trade  and  the  Cardiff  Development  Committee,  an  exhibition  was  held  in  that 
city  from  October  30  to  November  10.  It  was  confined  entirely  to  food  and  raw 
products  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  hall  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  of  which,  with  some  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  held  the  main 
Canadian  exhibit.  The  second  division,  which  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board,  contained  displays  of  the  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Irish  Free  State,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  East  African  Dependencies,  and  India. 

A  demonstration  kitchen  was  established  in  the  third  division  and  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  its  auditorium  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  at  every  demonstration. 
Whole  meals  were  prepared,  and  the  onlookers  were  given  a  taste  of  each  dish 
as  it  was  finished.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  many  delicacies  were  made 
from  Empire  ingredients  and  sampled.  The  demonstrators  received  their 
supplies  from  the  materials  exhibited  on  the  different  stands.  Thus  the  house- 
wife, after  seeing  a  tin  of  (say)  sweet  corn,  on  the  Canadian  stand,  and  having 
been  told  where  in  Cardiff  she  could  procure  it,  could  go  to  the  kitchen  and  see  the 
methods  of  preparation  being  demonstrated  and  taste  it.  Recipes  designed  for 
use  in  Canadian  kitchens  are,  generally  speaking,  not  suitable  for  England; 
spices  are  not  used  to  the  same  extent,  and  English  flour  as  a  rule  contains  about 
6  per  cent  more  water  and  considerably  less  gluten  than  the  Canadian  product. 
Another  difference  is  that  the  English  housewife  is  accustomed  to  estimating  in 
weight  of  ingredients  rather  than  in  volume.  These  differences  were  pointed 
out  by  the  demonstrators  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  recipes  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers whose  products  were  handled  were  by  them  adapted  to  English  usage. 
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THE  CANADIAN  EXHIBIT 

The  main  Canadian  exhibit  occupied  the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the 
hall.  Food  products  of  every  description  were  displayed  on  six  circular  stand*, 
while  along  the  walls  were  arranged  coloured  transparent  photographs  taken 
throughout  Canada.  Below  these  were  set  out  grains  in  bottles  and  sheaves, 
and  minerals  in  their  raw  state.  The  apple  display  was  particularly  effective. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  a  model  Western  wheat  farm  was  shown,  and  opposite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  stand  changing  scenes  and  publicity  posters  of  Canada.  The 
second  Canadian  exhibit,  which  was  shown  in  the  Empire  Marketing  Board's 
section  of  the  hall,  consisted  of  an  alcove'  in  which  foodstuffs,  bottled,  tinned 
and  packaged,  were  displayed. 

PUBLICITY 

From  the  publicity  campaign  alone,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Publicity 
Director,  Canadian  interests  generally  and  Canadian  industries  in  particular 
are  likely  to  derive  considerable  benefit.  The  outstanding  publicity  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  successful  broadcast  from  Ottawa  of  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
James  Malcolm,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  the  people  of  Cardiff 
and  South  Wales.  The  atmospheric  conditions  were  perfect,  and  Mr.  Malcolm's 
voice  entered  the  hall  in  Cardiff  as  clearly  and  as  true  as  if  he  had  been  present 
in  person.  The  speech  was  reprinted  in  the  South  Wales  newspapers,  and  nearly 
every  important  journal  in  England  referred  to  it.  The  same  evening  the  address 
was  re-broadcast  from  the  Cardiff  broadcasting  station,  and  souvenir  folders 
containing  it  were  given  away  from  the  Canadian  stand. 

Competitions  for  mixed  hampers  of  various  Canadian  food  products  formed 
another  means  of  introducing  these  supplies  directly  into  the  homes  of  con- 
sumers. In  order  to  ensure  a  close  examination  of  all  the  Canadian  exhibit 
contained,  school  children  were  encouraged  to  write  200-word  essays  on  it,  and 
the  results  were  very  encouraging. 

A  window  dressing  competition  among  the  retail  grocers  of  Cardiff  formed 
an  effective  method  of  publicity.  Two  trophies  in  the  form  of  a  maple  leaf 
with  the  word  "  Canada  "  superimposed  were  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
Canadian  products.  The  Empire  Marketing  Board  also  donated  two  cups  for 
Empire  windows,  as  did  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  windows  dressed  with 
the  products  of  these  Dominions. 

RESULTS 

At  this  exhibition  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  in  the  minds  of  consumers 
a  desire  to  obtain  Canadian  products  and  to  show  the  products  which  could  be 
obtained.  A  close  touch  was  kept  upon  retailers  and  an  effort  made  to  ensure 
that  Canadian  goods  were  being  stocked  by  them.  The  attendants  at  the 
exhibition  were  supplied  with  detailed  information  concerning  the  Canadian 
supplies  stocked  by  more  than  four  hundred  retail  shops  in  Cardiff  and  district 
within  a  forty-mile  radius.  By  this  means  inquirers  were  able  to  secure  the 
name  of  the  nearest  grocer  stocking  whatever  products  attracted  their  attention. 
Retail  prices  were  also  available. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  the  possibilities  of  sales  from 
the  exhibition  stands;  sample  packages  were  on  sale  at  most  of  them.  For 
instance,  Australia  sold  butter;  New  Zealand,  butter  and  honey;  Rhodesia  and 
the  East  African  Dependencies,  tobacco  and  cigarettes;  India,  spices  and  con- 
diments; and  Northern  Ireland,  potatoes.  Canada  was  in  a  singular  position  in 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  displayed  were  branded.  It  is  obvious  that 
branded  goods  cannot  be  sold  from  such  an  exhibit.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Canadian  manufacturers,  by  means  of  a  central  organization,  should  prepare  and 
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submit  for  sale  sample  tins,  jars  and  packages  which  are  unbranded.  This 
problem  is  worthy  of  attention  by  firms  who  desire  to  benefit  from  a  display  at 
such  an  exhibition. 

In  practically  every  respect  the  Canadian  exhibit  at  Cardiff  was  an  out- 
standing success.  Over  70,000  people  paid  for  admission  to  the  show;  and  it  is 
certain  that  sales  of  Canadian  goods  received  a  decided  stimulus. 

CANADIAN  SPACE  AT  THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  through  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Exhibitions  Commission,  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  space 
as  a  Canadian  section  in  the  forthcoming  British  Industries  Fair  which  is  being 
held  simultaneously  in  London  and  Birmigham  from  February  18  to  March  1, 
1929. 

.  The  British  Industries  Fair  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  trade  fairs  and 
buyers'  markets  held  in  Europe  annually,  the  other  two  being  held  at  Leipzig  and 
Lyons.  Last  year  over  103,000  buyers  from  52  countries  visited  and  examined 
the  various  exhibits  on  display,  placing  orders  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
Approximately  150  buyers  from  Canada  alone  visit  this  fair  yearly.  Buyers 
attend  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions  and  foreign 
countries. 

SPACE  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  ALLOTTED 

This  space  has  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
desirous  of  exhibiting  at  this  world-known  buyers'  fair,  and  already  half  the 
available  space  has  been  contracted  for  by  Canadian  firms  represented  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  other  Canadian  firms  in  Canada. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  Birmingham  the  entire  200,000  square  feet  available 
has  been  let,  and  that  over  a  quarter  million  square  feet  had  already  been  let 
in  the  London  Section,  it  is  desirable  that  Canadian  manufacturers  make  known 
their  requirements  promptly  as  the  4,000  feet  available  warrants  speedy  action 
since  over  500  manufacturers  are  interested  in  the  export  of  their  goods  to 
Great  Britain.  The  fact  that  150,000  invitations  to  actual  trade  buyers  are 
issued  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  accepted,  shows  the 
importance  that  buyers  attach  to  this  fair. 

COST  OF  SET  UP  EXHIBIT 

As  has  been  stated,  only  a  limited  amount  of  space  is  available.  The 
Exhibition  Commission  is  attending  to  all  the  details,  and  the  rates  are  very 
moderate.  The  charge  for  space  includes  the  platform,  erection  of  booth, 
linoleum,  sign  and  upkeep  of  exhibit  during  the  period.  The  price  also  includes 
unpacking  and  repacking  of  exhibits,  installation  of  exhibit,  transportation  of 
exhibit  from  Canada  to  either  London  or  Birmingham,  and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  Fair.  A  unit  space  measures  20  feet  frontage  by  10  feet  depth,  or  200  square 
feet.  The  cost  is  11  shillings  per  square  foot,  or  roughly  $535  for  each  completed 
booth.  For  goods  which  require  the  use  of  showcases  for  their  display,  the  space 
rate  is  18  shillings  per  square  foot. 

Due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  Birmingham  Fair,  there  are  differences  in 
the  classes  of  products  that  may  be  shown  in  these  two  fairs,  which  are  as 
follows: 

The  divisions  of  the  London  fair  are,  roughly,  pottery  and  glassware,  toys 
and  games;  musical  instruments;  sports  goods;  silverware,  jewelery,  cutlery,  and 
stationery;  leather  and  leather  goods;  furniture  and  basketware;  scientific  optical 
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and  photographic  goods;  wireless  apparatus;  soaps,  perfumery,  chemicals,  and 
druggists'  sundries;  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco;  textiles  and  fancy  goods. 

The  commodities  (by  groups)  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Fair  are:— 
brassfoundry,  hardware  and  ironmongery,  metals,  construction,  building  and 
decoration,  power,  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  ventilating,  engineering,  agri- 
culture, mining,  motors,  motor  cycles,  cycles  and  cycle  accessories,  guns  and 
ammunition,  brewing,  distilling,  catering,  and  services. 

HOW  TO  RESERVE  SPACE 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  at  the  head 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  is  ready  to  answer  all 
inquiries,  negotiate  agreements  for  space  and  perform  all  other  duties  required 
as  liaison  officer  between  intending  exhibitors,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibitions  Commission.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  1404  Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg.,  Toronto,  2,  Canada. 

CANADIAN  EXPORT  TRADE  THROUGH  ENGLISH  INDENT  AND 

RE-EXPORT  HOUSES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  19,  1928. — The  attention  of  the  Bristol  office  has  several 
times  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  firms  having  established  direct 
connections  with  one  or  two  English  indent  or  re-export  houses,  consider  that 
they  have  fully  covered  this  phase  of  export  trade.  This  week  a  letter  has  been 
received  from  an  export  manager  in  Canada  stating  that  as  he  is  selling  to  two 
componies  direct  who  deal  with  West  Africa,  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
having  a  representative  or  resident  agent  to  cover  the  trade  in  Great  Britain. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  certain  English  resident 
agents  who  maintain  close  connections  with  export  houses.  Some  of  them  even 
periodically  visit  areas  such  as  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  These  traders  or  agents  obtain  orders  which  are  confirmed  by  the 
indent  houses  in  England.  In  addition  to  this,  they  keep  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish indent  houses  centred  on  the  firms  they  are  representing. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  one  representative  in  this  area  who  looks  after  the 
interests  of  some  Dutch,  French,  and  English  firms,  each  of  whom  contribute  a 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  agent  when  on  trade  tours.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  contrast  the  efforts  of  a  Canadian  firm  attempting  to  cover  indent 
trade  simply  by  correspondence  as  compared  with  those  firms  who  utilize  the 
services  of  an  agent  to  cover  personally  the  big  indent  houses  with  samples  and 
prices  and  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  regularly  trading  posts  in  outlying 
territories. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BACON  INDUSTRY 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  12,  1928. — Pig  raising  and  the  manufacture  of  pork 
products  rank  among  the  most  important  industries  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 
From  an  export  standpoint  the  industry  is  particularly  important.  In  1927  the 
export  value  of  pigs  and  pig  products  amounted  to  the  substantial  sum  of 
£6,019,690,  second  only  to  the  value  of  exported  cattle.    Of  this  total,  bacon 
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alone  accounted  for  £2,264,971,  shipments  going  almost  exclusively  to  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

IMPORTS 

Although  a  large  producer  of  bacon  herself,  the  Irish  Free  State  is  also  a 
large  importer  of  this  commodity,  buying  in  1926  foreign  bacon  to  the  value  of 
£2,189,028,  While  this  is  shown  in  the  trade  returns  as  coming  from  Great 
Britain,  British  returns  for  1926  show  that  bacon  imported  into  Great  Britain 
was  re-exported  to  the  Irish  Free  State  to  the  value  of  £2,070,564.  No  definite 
figures  are  available  to  show  the  origin  of  this  bacon,  as  the  trade  statistics  do 
not  trace  imports  beyond  the  country  of  consignment.  A  general  idea  of  such 
origin  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  import  returns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  show  the  principal  suppliers  of  bacon,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  to  be  as  follows:  Denmark  (50  per  cent),  United  States  (15  per  cent), 
and  Canada  (12  per  cent),  the  balance  being  supplied  by  the  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Germany,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 


PRESERVATIVES  IN   FOOD  REGULATIONS 


The  new  regulations  governing  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food  prohibits 
among  other  things  the  use  of  borax  in  bacon.  In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
leading  importers,  these  regulations  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  imports  of 
Canadian  bacon.  It  is  already  evident  that  European  bacon,  due  to  the  shorter 
journey,  has  a  decided  advantage.  It  is  also  expected  that  domestic  bacon  pro- 
duction should  benefit  to  a  large  extent  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  above-mentioned  regulations. 


CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION 


A  census  of  production  was  taken  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce relating  to  the  operations  in  1926  of  the  twenty-four  bacon  factories 
operating  in  the  Irish  Free  State  during  that  year.  A  recently  published  report 
states  that  the  net  selling  value  of  products  made  in  1926  for  sale  by  these 
twenty-four  establishments  amounted  to  £5,457,326,  of  which  £4,431,143  was 
represented  by  bacon,  the  balance  being  attributed  to  hams  and  to  sausages 
and  other  by-products. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  report  summarizes  the  production, 
exports,  and  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1926: — 


Production,  Exports,  and  Imports 


Bacon , 
Hams. 


Imports  minus  re-exports. 


Produced 
in 

Saorstat 
Eireann 
£4,431,143 
137,082 


Exports 
of 

Saorstat 
Products 
£2,769,321 
66,842 


Net  Imports* 
of 

British,  etc., 
Products 
£2,177,593 
35,664 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bacon  and  about 
half  the  hams  cured  in  the  Saorstat  are  exported,  and  that  only  a  little  less  than 
the  same  quantities,  the  produce  of  other  countries,  are  imported.  In  comparing 
the  values  shown  in  this  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  production 
values  are  the  values  as  at  factory  packed  for  delivery,  whereas  the  exports  are 
valued  at  f.o.b.  prices  and  the  imports  at  c.i.f.  prices. 
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POINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS   TO   THE  BAHAMAS 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica 

CHARACTER  OF  DEMAND 

Kingston,  November  15,  1928. — The  Bahamas,  a  group  of  twenty  inhabited 
and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  has  a 
population  of  about  57,000,  of  whom  about  12,000  reside  in  the  Island  of  New 
Providence,  where  Nassau,  the  capital,  is  situated.  Nevertheless,  half  of  the 
colony's  entire  imports  is  consumed  in  New  Providence,  and  its  entire  com- 
merce is  transacted  there.  An  estimate  of  the  community's  general  purchasing 
power,  based  on  its  import  trade,  is  apt  to  be  deceptive,  since  the  largest 
individual  item  imported  is  spirits,  partly  for  home  consumption,  but  mostly 
for  re-export.  The  total  value  of  the  colony's  import  trade  is  roughly 
£2,000,000,  of  which  food  accounted  in  1927  for  £375,000  and  manufactured 
articles  for  £690,000  (in  round  figures).  The  United  States  supplies  at  present 
about  43  per  cent  of  the'  total  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  24  per  cent,  and 
Canada  22  per  cent. 

Nassau  is  visited  every  year  by  many  thousands  of  American  tourists; 
this  business  is  naturally  an  important  factor  in  the  consumption  of  imported 
commodities.  Other  than  the  tourist  and  liquor  trades,  almost  the  only  pro- 
ductive activities  in  the  colony  are  sponge  fishing  and  the  growing  of  pine- 
apples and  sisal  hemp.  Before  the  enactment  of  prohibition  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bahamas  was  a  somewhat  backward  colony;  to-day  it  is  a  com- 
munity of  great  prosperity  and  advantage1,  with  an  import  trade  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  and  the  character  of  its  native  inhabitants.  Whether 
such  a  condition  is  to  be  considered  stable  or  permanent  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

distribution  of  imported  commodities 

This  is  effected  by  a  number  of  large  firms  in  Nassau,  who  sell  to  smaller 
dealers  in  New  Providence  and  in  the  Outer  Islands,  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  out-islander  goes  to  the  Nassau  merchant;  only  very  occasion- 
ally does  the  latter  have  to  go  to  the  out-islander.  This  summarizes  the  dis- 
tribution system  in  the  Bahamas.  The  Nassau  merchant  carries  standard 
lines  and  well-known  staples  of  familiar  quality  and  design. 

buying  methods 

A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  Bahamas  is  purchased  through 
a  few  indent  agents  in  London  and  New  York;  these  agents  sometimes  finance 
Bahaman  distributors  during  the  slack  summer  season.  This  purchasing  method 
is  most  marked  in  the  hardware  trade.  In  foodstuffs,  considerable  business  is 
done  by  local  agents,  but  the  Florida  sales  divisions  of  large  American  houses 
secure  a  great  deal  of  the  orders.  These  houses  have  the  great  advantage  of 
close  proximity  and  frequent  steamship  service. 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  SALES 

In  general,  brand  and  quality  predominate;  price  is  by  no  means  so 
weighty  a  factor  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  are'  advised  to  make  more  use  of  the  travelling  sales- 
man than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  In  some  staples,  such  as  flour  and  con- 
densed milk,  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  local  agent;  but  otherwise  Cana- 
dian exporters  are  recommended    at  the  start  to  concentrate  upon  one  or  two 
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good  accounts.  In  the  case  of  lines  other  than  foodstuffs,  direct  approach 
should  be  made  to  retailers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  once  a  trial  order 
has  been  obtained,  the  goods  themselves  decide  further  business. 

Many  merchants  in  the  Bahamas  like  their  Canadian  purchases  to  be 
routed  through  their  New  York  connections,  and  most  of  them  would  appre- 
ciate an  offer  in  this  regard  from  a  Canadian  exporter  who  had  secured  a  trial 
order 

Fairly  liberal  credits  are  usually  expected  and  obtained  by  most  of  the 
merchants. 

Advertising  does  not  influence  sales  as  much  as  it  does  in  Jamaica  and  other 
British  Caribbean  colonies.  In  general,  business  in  the  Bahamas  cannot  profit- 
ably carry  an  advertising  allowance  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation. Perhaps  the  best  forms  are  retain  fixtures  and  domestic  advertising, 
of  which  latter  every  Canadian  shipment  to  the  Bahamas  should  carry  a  few 
specimens. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  drafts  do  not  arrive  too  long  before  the  goods; 
and  attention  must  be  given  to  packing,  particularly  since  goods  have  to  be 
lightered  from  ship  to  dock.  On  this  account,  packages  containing  fragile 
articles  should  be  strongly  put  together.  If  the  cost  of  packing  is  not  shown 
separately  in  the  invoice,  the  latter  should  state  that  the  former  is  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

As  regards  documentation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  Bahamas  preferential  tariff,  applicable  to  imports  from 
Canada,  the  Bahamas  importer  must  produce  to  the  customs  authorities  a 
properly  executed  certificate  of  value  and  origin.  This  document,  which  is 
printed  at  the  back  of  the  Form  of  Invoice,  is  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the 
Imperial  Customs  Conference  of  1921 ;  the  entire  form  is  obtainable  of  most 
commercial  stationers  in  the  larger  Canadian  cities. 

Quotations  should  be  preferably  c.i.f.  Nassau. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Bahamas  Islands  are  very  well  served  in  the  matter  of  steamship 
communications.    Apart  from  interinsular  services,  there  are  the  following: — 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships,  from  Halifax  in  the  winter  and  Mont- 
real in  the  summer,  touching  Nassau  about  every  twenty-one  days.  (This 
service  will  be  more  frequent  and  the  ships  will  be  larger  when  the  new  Treaty 
vessels  commence  to  run.) 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line,  between  New  York  and  Nassau,  weekly 
during  January,  February,  March  and  April,  and  fortnightly  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line,  between  Miami,  Florida,  and  Nassau,  twice 
a  week  during  January  and  the  first  half  of  April,  three  times  a  week  during 
February  and  March,  and  fortnightly  from  April  to  December. 

The  Errol  S.  Johnson  Line,  between  Miami  and  Nassau — a  weekly  service 
from  May  to  November. 

All  the  above  carry  passengers  as  well  as  cargo. 

In  addition,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Leyland  and 
Harrison  Line  operate  a  cargo  service,  three-weekly  and  monthly  respectively, 
from  English  ports  to  Nassau. 

Canada's  position  in  the  trade 

By  reason  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925,  the 
Dominion  has  a  favoured  position  in  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas.  In  general, 
Canadian  goods  get  a  tariff  preference  of  25  per  cent  in  duty  over  similar 
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foreign  goods;  but  there  are  certain  items  on  which  special  and  larger  preferences 
apply;  these  articles  being  flour,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  condensed  milk,  meats,  fish; 
apples  and  potatoes.  Besides,  the  Trade  Agreement  provided  for  an  improved 
steamship  service,  which  is  expected  to  start  in  1929. 

FINANCING  SHIPMENTS 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  is  established  at  Nassau,  is  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  all  requirements  under  this  head  and  to  supply  information  as 
to  the  standing  of  prospective  customers. 

GENERAL 

Although  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Bahamas  rests  on  what  might  not 
unjustly  be  termed  an  artificial  foundation,  the  business  community  is  on  the 
whole  sound  and  reliable.  Owing  to  their  proximity  and  excellent  steamship 
communications,  the  United  States  has  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  Bahamas 
import  trade;  but  Canada's  position,  already  much  better  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  is  capable  of  further  improvement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Colony's 
needs,  and  by  a  campaign,  furthered  by  personal  contact,  to  give  Bahamas 
importers  service  comparable  with  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  get 
from  American  exporters. 

MARKET  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — A  Straits  dollar  =  56  cents ;   one  guilder  ==  40  cents.] 

Batavia,  October  22,  1928. — Trade  returns  show  the  Middle  East  to  be 
absorbing  an  increasing  number  of  automobiles.  In  Java  at  the  present  time 
there  are  61,000  motor  cars,  and  in  Malaya  approximately  the  same  number. 
Motor  accessories  naturally  follow  the  motor  car,  and  statistics  give  some  idea 
of  the  trade  in  these  products. 

Imports  of  automobile  parts  and  accessories  into  British  Malaya  and  Java 
during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

British  Malaya 


(Value  in  Straits  Dollars) 

January-June 

Country  1926  1927  1928 

United  States   $1,786,252       $1,348,262       $  951,935 

United  Kingdom  ..   801,929  719,574  350,233 

British     possessions     (practically  all 

Canada)   90,358  406,881  147,609 

Europe   103,723  91,093  58,587 

Other  countries   14,992  26,206  32,967 


Totals                                          $2,797,254       $2,592,016  $1,441,340 

Java 

(Value  in  Guilders) 

Country                                                                       1926  1927 

United  States                                                                 1,015,262  1,143,237 

Europe                                                                              305,988  454.534 

United  Kingdom                                                                185,721  201.209 

Canada                                                                             231,325  182.031 

Other  countries                                                                     5,094  15,740 


Totals   1,743,390  1,996,751 


The  above  figures  show  that  over  half  the  imports  in  spare  parts  and 
accessories  come  from  the  United  States.    Canada  ranks  fourth  in  Java  and 
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third  in  British  Malaya.  The  1927  statistics  for  Malaya  show  a  slight  decrease 
compared  with  1926,  though  Canada  shows  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent. 
This  is  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  whose  exports  fell  by 
over  $400,000  (Straits).  In  Java  the  situation  was  reversed.  Total  imports 
show  an  increase,  with  all  countries  benefiting  except  Canada,  whose  exports 
fell  off  to  the  extent  of  49,000  guilders.  The  first  six  months  of  1928  show  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  be  again  increasing  in  British 
Malaya,  with  imports  from  Canada  falling  off. 

The  main  fact  to  be  brought  home  to  Canadian  manufacturers  is  that  the 
total  imports  of  motor  accessories  during  1927  into  the  Middle  East,  which 
includes  besides  Java  and  Malaya,  Siam,  Indo-China,  and  Sumatra,  would 
probably  amount  to  about  $2,500,000'  gold,  of  which  Canada's  share  was 
$300,000  gold. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  in  this  commodity  at  least  there  is 
considerable  room  for  expansion  of  Canada's  trade.  However,  the  Middle  East, 
and  particularly  Java,  is  a  price  market  where  only  manufacturers  quoting  their 
lowest  export  prices  can  even  hope  to  secure  a  trial  order.  There  are  of  course 
certain  parts  and  accessories  in  which,  due  to  the  high  production  in  the  United 
States  and  resulting  low  costs,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  compete  against  the 
American  product. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  lines  for  which  this  office 

has  received  inquiries: — 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

This  office  is  now  trying  to  place  two  batteries  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
but  local  distributors  are  not  keen  on  carrying  more  than  one  agency  at  a  time, 
and  there  are  some  ten  brands  on  the  market.  The  world-known  makes  do 
extensive  advertising,  and,  especially  when  advertising  is  lacking,  a  new  battery 
must  depend  on  a  lower  price  to  attract  a  purchaser.  This  is  the  means  by 
which  this  office  hopes  to  be  able  to  introduce  at  least  one  battery.  A  cheap 
battery  under  any  kind  of  a  name  for  the  native  trade  is  what  the  market  wants. 
Price  is  the  only  consideration;  the  quality  of  a  product  comes  second.  There 
is  no  Canadian-made  battery  being  imported  into  Java  at  present,  and  a  con- 
nection secured  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  in  British  Malaya  has  been  lost 
due  to  the  batteries  being  received  in  a  broken  condition. 

One  American  manufacturer  who  has  been  successful  in  marketing  his  bat- 
tery in  Java  and  British  Malaya  quotes  the  following  prices  for  his  export  type 
of  battery: — 

Super-service  Types 


Weight 

No.  of 

Volts 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Pounds 

Amps. 

Plates 

Price 

6 

9Vi6 

74 

94 

43 

84 

11 

$7.40 

6 

9Vi6 

n 

94 

44 

87 

13 

7.40 

6 

107/l6 

V/ie 

94 

50 

106 

13 

9.05 

6 

107/l6 

7* 

94 

51 

104 

15 

9.05 

6 

lOVie 

77/l6 

91 

54 

117 

13 

9.90 

Standard  Type 

Weight 

No.  of 

Volts 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Pounds 

Amps. 

Plates 

Price 

6 

me 

n 

94 

43 

84 

11 

$6.75 

6 

9Vi6 

74 

94 

44 

87 

13 

6.75 

6 

107/l6 

77/l6 

94 

50 

106 

13 

8.05 

6 

107/l6 

77/i« 

94 

51 

104 

15 

8.05 

All  the  above  batteries  are  in  composition  containers,  supplied  dry  and 
uncharged,  packed  in  standard  export  cases  each  containing  three  batteries. 
The  prices  are  f.o.b.  ship  any  Atlantic  port  and  include  a  10  per  cent  commission 
to  agent. 
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BRAKE  LINING  AND  CLUTCH  FACING 

Asbestos  brake  lining  is  the  one  outstanding  automobile  accessory  in  v 
Canada  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Although  80  per  cent  of  the 
world's  asbestos  comes  from  Canada,  foreign  countries  have  been  able  to  under- 
sell the  one  Canadian  firm  who  have  shown  any  interest  in  this  territory. 
Recently  this  manufacturer  brought  his  prices  more  into  line,  with  the  result 
that  this  office  was  able  to  place  his  agency  at  once  with  substantial  trial  orders. 

A  peculiar  feature  about  the  market  is  the  desire  each  distributor  has  for 
his  own  brand.  A  Chinese  distributor  has  no  objection  to  buying  from  the  same 
factory  as  his  competitor  so  long  as  he  has  his  own  individual  "chop". 

There  are  many  American  and  English  brands  on  the  market  at  present,  of 
which  the  average  selling  price  to  distributors  is  on  the  basis  of  7  cents  a  foot 
for  lining  1  inch  wide  and  -J  inch  thick.  This  price  is  f.o.b.  New  York  and 
includes  an  agent's  commission  of  10  per  cent. 

Other  articles  wanted  and  approximate  prices  being  paid  f.o.b.  New  York 
are  rubber  fan  belts  in  cartons  of  ten,  ranging  in  price  from  12  cents  up  to  40 
cents  each;  spotlights,  from  75  cents  to  $1;  stop-lights,  64  cents  each;  com- 
bination stop-light  and  tail-light,  $1.25  each. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  fenders  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  fenders 
at  present  reaching  this  territory  seem  to  be  coming  through  jobbing  houses, 
and  any  manufacturer  of  fenders  who  is  prepared  to  ship  direct  is  assured  of  an 
immediate  connection  if  prices  are  right. 

Rubberized  hoodcloth,  rear  vision  mirrors,  radiator  caps,  motor  horns  with 
rubber  bulb,  suction  windshield  cleaners,  single  and  double  bar  bumpers  in 
tubular,  grooved,  and  plain  steel  are  wanted.  Of  this  group,  a  suction  windshield 
cleaner  and  hoodcloth  are  the  most  in  demand,  especially  at  the  present  time 
with  the  rainy  season  about  to  commence. 

Motor  accessory  manufacturers  are  urged  to  send  samples,  prices,  and 
literature  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  who  will  make  every  effort  to 
establish  their  lines. 

In  giving  prices,  while  c.i.f.  quotations  are  preferred,  the  general  custom 
is  to  quote  f.o.b.  New  York.  The  duty  on  accessories  is  12'^  per  cent  into  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  while  Singapore  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  a  free  port. 

The  Middle  East  will  continue  to  provide  an  extensive  market  for  motor 
cars,  as  walking  even  a  short  distance  is  very  trying.  In  fact,  a  motor  car  is 
almost  a  necessity  for  an  European.  The  distance  from  a  city's  business  centre 
to  the  residential  section  is  usually  very  considerable,  with  a  motor  car  as  the 
only  suitable  means  of  transport. 

CEMENT  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  November  14,  1928. — The  cement  industry  in  Japan  has  finally 
emerged  from  a  prolonged  depression  due  to  the  effective  limitation-of-output 
measures  that  have  been  in  force  for  the  last  fifteen  months. 

Following  the  earthquake  disaster  of  1923,  this  industry  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived prosperity  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  building  industry,  hydro-electric 
development,  reconstruction  work,  and  the  scarcity  of  stocks  on  hand.  At  the 
height  of  their  prosperity  the  Asano  Portland  Cement  Company,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  cement  in  Japan,  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  35  per 
cent;  but  successive  reductions  have  since  taken  place;  the  dividend  for  the 
first  half  of  1928  was  10  per  cent. 
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Due  to  the  extremely  ,  active  demand  after  the  earthquake,  the  various 
cement  companies  undertook  active  expansion  of  plant  equipment — more  indeed 
than  the  increased  demand  warranted.  In  a  very  short  time  the  market  was 
oversupplied,  competition  among  producers  became  very  keen,  and  prices  were 
seriously  affected.  In  addition,  Japanese  firms  were  faced  with  strong  competi- 
tion by  English  and  German  cement  producers  in  the  Indian  and  Dutch  East 
Indies  markets,  where  they  had  previously  enjoyed  a  profitable  export  trade. 

In  July,  1927,  limitation  of  output  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  cement  manufacturers  in  Japan.  This  agreement  has  been  strictly 
adhered  to :  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  an  agreement  to  curtail  produc- 
tion has  proved  successful  in  Japan.  The  price  of  cement  has  increased  from 
3.60  yen  per  barrel  during  last  February  to  5.20  yen  last  September. 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  Japan  for  the  last  six  years  (in  barrels) 
has  been  as  follows:  1922,  10,795,000;  1923,  13,017,000;  1924,  12,764,000;  1925, 
14,558,000;  1926,  18,609,000;  1927,  20,752,000.  These  figures  show  a  gradual 
increase  with  the  exception  of  1924.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  various  plants  had  been  increasing  their  productive  capacity. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  cement  that  is  exported 
as  compared  to  the  quantity  used  in  the  domestic  market,  the  following  table  is 
given: —  ' 

Exports  of  Cement  from  Japan  by  Countries 

1927  1926  1925 

Barrels  Yen  Barrels  Yen  Barrels  Yen 


China   53,068  231,469  210,919  803,489  54,303  240,673 

Kwantung  province   .  .  127,738  504,338  160,153  594,403  100,246  516,592 

British  India   68,011  263,825  49,919  166,753  28,458  146,021 

Dutch  India   653,355  2,540,610  492,719  1,656,920  318,819  1,577,661 

Philippine   203,003  835,111  191,568  634,758  107,765  549,200 

Other  countries   ..    ..  698,874  2,746,949  315,294  1,085,841  242,689  1,215,653 


Total   1,804,049       7,122,302       1,402,572       4,942,164       852,280  4,265,790 


Due  to  the  fact  that  the  situation  in  the  cement  market  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent,  several  of  the  largest  companies  are  planning  to  increase  further 
their  capacity.  The  present  annual  capacity  of  the  five  largest  cement  plants 
in  Japan  is  15,854,000  barrels,  divided  as  follows:  Asano  Cement  Company, 
10,644,000  barrels;  Onouda  Cement  Company,  3,248,000;  Chichibu  Cement 
Company,  804,000;  Yogyo  Cement  Company,  780,000;  Oita  Cement  Company, 
378,000  barrels.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  other  smaller  plants, 
which  brings  the  total  annual  production  to  approximately  18,500,000  barrels. 
All  the  firms  mentioned  above  are  either  actually  engaged  in  increasing  their 
productive  capacity  or  are  planning  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The  estimated 
increase  in  production  of  the  five  principal  factories  is  5,018,000  barrels,  divided 
as  follows:  Asano  Cement  Company,  1,080,000  barrels;  Onoda  Cement  Com- 
pany, 1,700,000;  Chichibu  Cement  Company,  1,236,000;  Yogyo  Cement  Com- 
pany, 780,000;  Oita  Cement  Company,  222,000  barrels. 

When  the  additions  have  been  completed,  the  total  annual  production  for 
Japan  will  be  increased  to  almost  24,000,000  barrels,  and  it  is  feared  in  certain 
quarters  that  this  industry  may  again  suffer  from  overproduction.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  larger  factories  to  decrease  their  cost  of  production  by  increasing 
their  capacity,  it  may  permit  them  to  become  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
export  field  than  heretofore.  Domestic  demand  will  not  be'  sufficient  to  over- 
take the  increased  capacity. 
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JAPANESE  NEW  CREDIT  SCHEME  AIDS  IMPORT  TRADE 

Richard  Grew,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  November  8,  1928. — New  forms  of  financing  import  transactions  are 
now  provided  by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  which  enable  foreign  trade  con- 
cerns in  this  country  to  take  advantage,  indirectly,  of  the  acceptance  market 
in  New  York.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  exchange  bank  merely  accepts  the  draft  drawn  against  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  head  office  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  or  its  branches 
located  in  Japan.  The  holder  of  this  bank  acceptance,  who  is  the  exporter  or 
manufacturer  as  the  case  may  be,  is  then  able  to  go  to  the  acceptance  market 
in  New  York  to  have  it  discounted  or  purchased  outright.  The  advantage  of 
this  form  of  credit  arrangement  is  that  the  Yokohama  Specie  office  at  New  York 
is  not  required  to  pay  cash  to  the  drawer  of  export  bills,  while  the  importer  in 
Japan  will  be  required  to  pay  the  total  amount  described  in  the  invoice,  dis- 
pensing with  the  payment  of  interest  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  interest- 
bearing  import  bills.  The  new  form  of  import  bills  necessarily  are  drawn  in 
gold  dollars. 

The  advantage  of  this  credit  arrangement  is  apparent  when  the  acceptance 
market  rate  in  America  is  below  the  parity  or  interest  rates  charged  by  banks 
here  on  interest-bearing  bills.  The  cost  to  importers  of  such  a  method  of  financ- 
ing is  the  cost  of  discounting  the  paper  at  New  York  drawn  against  the  instruc- 
tion plus  the  commission  charged  by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  This  fact 
accounts  for  these  instructions  beginning  to  be  taken  advantage  of  during  last 
month,  as  the  banks  at  that  time  increased  their  interest  rate  from  6  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent  on  interest-bearing  bills.  The  outline  of  the  new  credit  arrange- 
ment, which  is  supplementary  to  the  many  forms  of  letter  of  credit  the  bank 
now  issues,  is  as  follows: — 

The  instructions  come  in  two  forms,  B.A.  and  C.A.  The  former  is  a  con- 
firmed and  irrevocable  instruction,  while  the  latter  is  revocable  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  bank.  The  shipper  draws  in  dollars  against  the  B.A.  instructions 
for  presentation  at  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  such 
draft  to  be  accompanied  by  a  full  set  of  shipping  documents,  and  the  bank 
accepts  the  paper.  The  shipper  takes  the  draft,  which  is  now  a  bank  accept- 
ance, to  the  acceptance  market  in  New  York,  at  the  current  rate  of  discount. 
The  Specie  Bank  branch,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  a  bill  with  its  maturity  date 
identical  to  that  of  the  acceptance  with  the  importer  applying  for  the  credit  as 
payee  who  settles  the  bill  in  Japan.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank's  commission 
for  a  90-day  instruction  is  at  the  rate  of  1 . 5  per  cent  per  annum  or  0 . 375  per 
cent  for  three  months. 

The  conditions  for  the  revocable  instructions,  Form  C.A.,  differ  from  the 
B.A.  also  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  American  shipper,  and  not  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank,  New  York  branch,  draws  a  bill  with  the  identical  terms,  con- 
dition and  maturity  date  with  the  acceptance,  with  the  importer  in  Japan  as 
drawee  who  settles  the  bill  upon  maturity.  Other  details  are  common  to  the  two 
forms  of  instructions. 


CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  announces  that  the  following  changes  in 
the  consular  list  have  been  approved: — 

M.  Charles  Louis  Seya,  as  Consul  General  of  Latvia  for  Canada,  London, 
England;  Mr.  Albert  Hermansson  as  Consul  of  Sweden  at  Winnipeg;  and  Mr. 
A.  V.  Seferovitch,  as  Acting  Consul  General  of*  Greece  at  Montreal. 
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SPANISH  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Teade  Commissioner 

ploughs 

Milan,  November  6,  1928. — Many  different  kinds  of  ploughs  are  employed 
in  Spain,  in  accordance  with  soil  conditions  and  with  the  custom  of  the  various 
districts.  The  old  Roman  plough  is  still  in  use.  Domestic  manufacture  is  of 
some  importance.  The  greatest  importations  are  from  Czechoslovakia,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  (double  Brabant-Melotte  only),  and  such  makes  as  the 
Parlin  and  the  Oliver  are  brought  in  from  the  United  States.  The  soft  centre 
points  are  appreciated  and  are  not  made  locally.  On  account  of  the  heat  and 
the  lack  of  irrigation,  the  soil  is  extremely  hard,  particularly  in  the  south. 
According  to  the  depth  to  be  ploughed,  various  sizes  of  ploughs  are  in  use. 

In  fiscal  year  1927,  Canadian  ploughs  to  the  value  of  $643  were  imported, 
and  in  1928,  $2,295 — a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  importation.  A  few 
particulars  of  ploughs  produced  in  Spain  are  on  file  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No.  19844). 

THRESHERS 

The  largest  type  of  threshers  in  use,  such  as  those  that  work  15,000  kilo- 
grams of  grain  per  day,  no  longer  sell  to  any  extent  in  the  South  of  Spain.  The 
general  tendency  is  to  buy  a  machine  of  average  size  with  a  production  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  kilograms  of  grain  per  day.  Quite  recently  the  sale  of  these  has 
developed  in  a  remarkable  way;  approximately  500  are  sold  each  year.  The 
types  best  known  are  the  English  "  Ruston  "  Marshall  ",  and  "  Clayton 
and  a  few  German  machines  such  as  the  "  Lanz  "  and  "  Wolf  ".  Domestic  pro- 
duction also  plays  a  considerable  part  in  supplying  the  Levant.  Machines  that 
leave  the  straw  long  are  no  longer  wanted,  nor  can  they  be  sold.  All  the 
threshers  should  be  provided  with  a  second  cylinder,  known  as  the  straw  finish- 
ing bruiser  thresher,  from  which  the  straw  comes  out  in  small  pieces  of  from  3 
to  15  centimetres,  well  bruised  and  suitable  for  immediate  use  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

Metal  machines  are  not  well  known,  except  the  harvester-threshers  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  Such  machines,  however,  might  be  well 
liked  in  districts  a  long  way  from  the  railway,  where  straw  as  fodder,  owing 
to  difficulties  in  preserving,  is  valueless. 

One  metal  machine  was  brought  out  last  year  by  an  importer,  who  stated 
that  he  sold  it.  Of  recent  date,  the  famous  firm  of  La  Maquinaria  Agricola 
Ajuria  S.A.,  Vitoria,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  has  produced  a  thresher,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  The  weights  of  the  Spanish 
threshers  are  approximately  1,850,  2,350,  3,500,  and  3,900  kilos  respectively. 

TRACTORS 

The  sale  of  tractors  in  Spain  increases  every  year.  The  "  Fordson  "  and 
"  International  Harvester  "  are  well  known,  with  other  American  machines  and 
a  few  Italian.  The  tractor  that  is  most  appreciated  is  one  of  from  15  to  30 
horse-power,  but  the  best  seller  is  one  with  from  10  to  20  horse-power,  on; 
account  of  its  lower  price.  The  ploughs  used  with  tractors  are  principally  share 
ploughs  such  as  the  two  to  three  shares  of  from  12  to  14  inches  with  tractors  of 
from  10  to  20  horse-power.  Those  of  four  shares  are  used  with  tractors  of  15  to 
30  horse-power  with  a  working  depth  of  from  18  to  26  centimetres.  For  lighter 
depths,  ploughs  of  eight  shares  of  9  inches  are  used.   Nearly  all  these  ploughs 
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come'  from  the  United  States.  For  real  deep  work  Brabant  ploughs  of  a  large 
size  are  employed.  Some  deep  ploughs  which  work  down  to  40  to  60  centi- 
metres are  imported  from  France.  For  deeper  work  still,  up  to  70  centimetres, 
chain  ploughs  have  been  employed. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

For  working  threshers,  gasolene  and  heavy  oil  engines  are  much  more  fre- 
quently employed  than  steam  traction  engines.  This  is  due,  among  other  causes, 
to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  steam  movers  and  the  lack  of  water  owing  to  the 
aridity  of  some  parts  of  the  country.  France  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  gasolene 
engines,  and  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  oil.  A  great 
point  in  favour  of  these  engines  is  that  they  can  be  utilized  for  irrigation,  which 
is  a  very  important  factor  to  Spanish  agriculture.  In  the  old  Moorish  days 
wonderful  irrigation  works  were  established,  which  for  years  the  Spaniards 
neglected,  and  the  necessity  of  introducing  modern  works  now  becomes  more 
apparent  in  order  to  bring  under  cultivation  land  which  for  years  has  been 
neglected. 

HARROWS 

Many  and  various  kinds  of  harrows  are  employed,  particularly  those  with 
two  sections  and  sixty  teeth.  The  Canadian  type  of  harrow  is  particularly  well 
known.  This  is  the  spring-tooth  harrow  of  from  five  to  twelve  teeth  with  0.62 
to  1 .05  metre  working  depth.  These  are  also  made  locally  and  the  importation  is 
considerable,  chiefly  from  France.  Disc  harrows  for  horse  traction,  or  especially 
for  motor  traction,  are  well  known,  particularly  such  makes  as  the  "  Parlin  " 
and  the  "  Orendorf  "  of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  usual  type 
of  disc  harrow  is  one  with  two  rows  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  discs  or  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen. 

CULTIVATORS 

Those  employed  are  the  one-  and  two-horse,  up  to  eleven  teeth.  The 
original  "  Planet  Junior "  and  similar  types  also  are  imported,  chiefly  from 
France. 

SEEDERS 

Seeders  of  from  10  to  12  feet  are  imported  from  Germany.  Drill  seeders 
with  seven  to  twelve  drills,  such  as  the  "  Kentucky  "  type,  are  also  well  known. 
Seeders  combined  with  cultivator  are  also  in  use*.  For  beet  sugar,  maize,  etc., 
small  seeders  such  as  the  "  Planet  Junior  "  and  the  "  Parlin  "  are  in  use. 

MANURE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manure  distributors  are  imported  from  Germany,  the  general  one  in  use 
being  the  "  Westphalia     from  6  to  9  feet. 

HARVESTERS 

Up  till  recently  the  only  brands  of  harvesters  known  in  Spain  were  the 
"  Deering  "f  the  "  McCormick  ",  the  "Massey-Harris  and  the  Frost  &  Wood. 
Recently  Germany,  particularly  the  well-known  firm  of  Krupp,  have  attempted 
to  market  their  machines,  but  so  far  without  great  success.  The  importation  of 
harvesters  and  binders  into  Spain  can  be  estimated  at  around  5,000  machines 
per  annum.  The  harvesters  are  better  known  perhaps  than  the  binders;  they  are 
of  the  usual  brands. 

The  usual  size  of  the  harvester  is  4,  4£,  and  5  feet;  the  binders  are  of  5  and 
6  feet,  but  those  for  tractors  in  use  are  8  feet. 
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MOWERS 

Mowers  are  sold  throughout  the  country,  but  particularly  in  Catalunia. 
The  usual  sizes  are  Z\  and  4£  feet.  The  particular  type  in  demand  is  what  La 
known  in  French  as  the  "  Barres  Danoises  "  for  close  cutting. 

RAKES  AND  HAYMAKERS 

Rakes  and  haymakers  are  chiefly  imported  from  France  and  Germany. 
The  sale,  however,  is  not  of  any  great  importance.  Rakes  run  from  6J  feet  with 
twenty-four  teeth  up  to  10  feet  with  thirty-eight  teeth.  Such  haymakers  as  are 
sold  have  six  forks,  but  the  quantity  disposed  of  is  small. 

WINNOWERS 

Quite  a  number  of  winnowers  are  in  use  of  a  cheap  type.  They  are  of 
domestic  manufacture,  and  the  demand  is  well  catered  for. 

WINDMILLS  AND  PUMPS  FOR  IRRIGATION 

These  at  one  time  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  during  the 
war  the  local  manufacturers  of  these  around  Catalonia  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  local  demand,  and  importation  is  now  practically  ended. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY 

In  the  north  of  Spain  some  very  good  butter  is  produced  and  in  various 
parts  of  Spain  cheeses  of  different  types  are  made.  Some  of  these  are  excellent, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  commercially  produced  or  marketed 
they  have  lost  ground  to  importations,  particularly  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. Such  dairy  machinery  as  is  sold  would  naturally  find  the  best  market 
up  in  Galicia.  The  demand  is  not  large,  although  a  certain  number  of  milk 
separators  are  in  use,  including  the  Alfa  Laval,  Westfalia,  Agrumaria,  and 
Goliath.    There  is  also  a  small  market  for  churns. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 

Most  of  the  small  agricultural  tools  such  as  rakes,  hoes,  shovels,  spades, 
scythes,  used  in  Spain  are  of  domestic  manufacture.  Imports  have  been  made 
from  the  United  States,  but  they  did  not  sell  well,  probably  on  account  of  their 
higher  price.  The  only  appreciable  importations  have  been  German,  and  these 
of  the  cheaper  qualities  are  only  small.  For  the  fine  class  of  agricultural  hand 
tools  the  market  is  poor. 

HAY-BALERS 

A  further  line  which  might  interest  Canadian  manufacturers  is  that  of  the 
hay-baler.  One  firm  will  be  glad  to  have  a  quotation  for  a  hay-baler  14  by  18 
with  6i-horsepower  gasoline  engine.  Competitive  price  has  been  placed  on  file 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

GENERAL 

Spanish  agriculture  is  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done,  particularly  in  regard  to  modern  cultivation  and  irrigation.  Large 
areas  of  land  have  still  to  be  put  under  cultivation.  In  order  to  obtain  any 
success  in  selling  agricultural  machinery  in  Spain  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
an  expert  should  be  sent  to  study  it  carefully,  and  particularly  conditions  in 
the  various  districts  and  the  types  of  machines  employed  therein.  Conditions 
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of  payment  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  business.  Even  machines  which  cost  less 
than  approximately  $165  are  sold  under  conditions  which  makes  the  money 
payable  on  September  30  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  sold,  and  very  often  with 
a  reversion  of  half  the  payment  to  September  30  of  the  following.  Consequently 
for  the  sale  of  the  larger  types  of  machines,  such  as  threshers  and  tractors,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  grant  credit  terms  running  over  two,  three,  or  even  four 
years. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  SPAIN 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
following  were  the  exports  of  Canadian  agricultural  implements  to  Spain  for 
the  fiscal  years  (ending  March  31)  1927  and  1928:— 


Classification 
Harvesters  and  binders  . . 

Hay  rakes  

Mowing  machines  

Reapers  

Cultivators  

Drills  

Harrows  

Ploughs   

Garden  tools  

Other  farm  implements  . 
Parts  of  farm  implements 


1927 
Quantity 
850 
48 
359 
500 
34 
15 


Value 


Quantity 
594 
48 
234 
608 
103 


1928 


76 
643 
53 
9,313 
13,501 


Value 


!  51 
2,295 

8*,890 
14,852 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY  FOR  SPAIN 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

November  1,  1928.  There  is  a  fair  opportunity  to  obtain  a  market  in  Spain 
for  certain  types  of  contractors'  machinery.  The  field  for  road  improvement 
machinery,  such  as  rollers,  is  pretty  well  covered;  in  addition  to  domestic  pro- 
duction, there  are  established  marks  already  on  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  possible  that  something  might  be  done  in  paving  machines,  steam 
shovels,  and  cement  mixers  and  excavators. 

The  paving  machines  on  the  market  are  similar  to  the  "Koehring"  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  steam  shovels  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  supplied 
by  the  Bucyrus  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  weighing  from  65  to 
100  tons.   Steam  shovels  are  used  by  mining  companies  such  as  the  Rio  Tinto. 

In  order  to  sell  cement  mixers  in  Spain,  a  new  method  must  be  employed 
similar  to  the  hire  purchase  system  in  automobiles.  Stock  is  therefore  necessary, 
and  manufacturers  must  consider  whether  they  are  willing  to  place  this  in  the 
hands  of  reliable  agents.  Duties,  handling  and  inland  freight  charges,  are  heavy, 
amounting  together  on  a  machine  shipped  from  the  seaport  to  Madrid  to  about  a 
third  of  the  price.  The  only  other  way  to  sell  cement  mixers  in  this  market  is  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  local  firm  to  manufacture  on  a  royalty  basis.  The 
ideal  weight  for  a  cement  mixer  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  kilos.  The  name  and 
selling  price  of  the  leading  machine  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No.  28605),  as  well  as  particulars  on  excavators. 

Considerable  aggressiveness  must  be  shown  in  the  marketing  of  machinery 
of  this  type.  If  an  exporter  once  finds  that  there  is  some  likelihood  of  his  pro- 
duct getting  in,  he  should  send  his  expert  to  push  the  sale.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  of  granting  credit  terms  to  meet  those  offered  by  Germans  and  even  by 
English  firms — that  is  to  say,  on  the  hire  purchase  basis.  Invoicing  should  be 
preferably  in  Spanish,  and  it  should  be  compiled  with  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation of  Spanish  customs  duties,  which  are  always  complex.  Weights  should  be 
in  the  metric  system.  In  regard  to  enforcing  payment,  a  bill  of  the  buyer  on  the 
terms  agreed  upon  beforehand  is  perhaps  best,  because  the  Spanish  law  offers 
certain  facilities  for  recovering  dishonoured  bills. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Havana,  Cuba,  October  29,  1928. — The  Dominican  Republic,  which 
embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  Haiti,  or  (in 
olden  times)  Hispaniola,  contains  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles  within 
a  coastline  of  roughly  1,000  miles.  In  the  same  island,  occupying  the  western 
end,  is  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Traders  in  the  Dominican  Republic  complain 
that  many  foreign  exporters  confuse  the  nomenclature  with  the  British  West 
Indian  island  of  Dominica.  A  central  range  of  mountains  running  east  and 
west  divides  the  country  both  geographically  and  agriculturally  into  well-defined 
sections.  In  the  northern  part  the  rich  Cibao  valley  produces  tobacco  and  cocoa, 
while  sugar  is  the  product  of  the  southern  coastal  region.  The  southeastern 
province  raises  good  cattle,  and  the  southwestern  has  its  tropical  woods  and 
coffee.  Vast  tracts  of  land  are  available  for  cultivation  in  all  these  sectors,  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  so  rich  that  cane  can  be  reaped  from  the  same  roots 
for  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  succession  without  replanting,  and  producing  high 
yields  per  acre  without  the  aid  of  fertilizer.  Cheap  lands,  labour,  living  and 
other  circumstances  combine  to  permit  sugar  to  be  produced  more  cheaply  than 
in  most  other  Caribbean  islands.  Coffee  and  cocoa  produced  in  the  republic 
command  special  prices  in  some  markets,  while  the  tobacco  is  equal  to  the 
Cuban  product  is  everything  but  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and  adver- 
tisement. 

POPULATION 

The  inhabitants  of  the  republic  consist  largely  of  a  peasantry  of  mixed 
Spanish,  African,  and  Indian  blood,  numbering  in  all  about  a  million.  Santo 
Domingo  has  been  longer  under  the  influence  of  Europe  than  any  other  part 
of  the  New  World.  Practically  all  the  inhabitants  speak  Spanish;  it  is  the 
official  language  of  the  country,  and  only  a  few  of  the  larger  traders,  who  are 
natives,  understand  English  and  a  little  French. 

THE  CITIES  AND  PORTS 

The  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Santo  Domingo  (known  popularly,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  island,  as  "  San  Domingo  City"),  which  has  a  population  of 
some  50,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama 
river.  It  has  ample  wharves  available  for  vessels  drawing  around  14i  feet,  and  an  ambitious 
plan  for  deepening  the  river  and  making  a  sea  wall  and  breakwater  to  enable  large  vessels 
to  dock  with  complete  safety  has  been  passed  by  the  Government  for  immediate  construc- 
tion. One-third  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  republic  enters  this  port.  It  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  American  Customs  Receivership,  and  is  in  every  way  far  ahead  of  the 
other  cities.  It  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  aeroplane  service  from  Cuba,  which  is  to  begin 
in  December.  Excellent  roads  connect  it  with  all  parts  of  the  island  and  with  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  distant  only  a  few  hours  by  automobile. 

Santiago,  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  is  an  inland  town  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Its  urban  and  rural  populations  are  roughly  15,000  and  25.000 
respectively.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  and  cocoa  industries,  and  is  the  terminal  junc- 
tion of  the  only  two  railways  in  the  republic  runniing  to  the  ports  of  Puerto  Plata  on  the 
north  and  Sanchez  on  the  east  coast.  San  Domingo  City  is  distant  175  kilometres  to  the 
south. 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris  (usually  called  "  Macoris ")  has  an  urban  and  rural  population 
of  15,000.  It  is  a  well-protected  port  on  the  south  coast  with  ample  wharves  available  for 
vessels  with  a  draught  of  about  14  feet,  and  has  piping  facilities.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
sugar  industry,  and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  number  of  large  sugar  centrals.  It  is 
more  important  for  its  exports  than  its  imports. 

Puerto  Plata  is  the  chief  port  on  the  north  coast,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  the 
city  and  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital  both  having  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
1,500  miles  distant  from  New  York.  It  too  is  largely  a  port  of  export,  having  five  sugar 
mills  adjoining  it,  a  valuable  and  productive  hinterland,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Santiago- 
Moca  railway.  It  has  a  protected  harbour  and  good  wharfage  for  vessels  drawing  up  to 
25  feet. 
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GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  is  composed  of  a  President,  twelve  Senators,  and  twenty- 
four  Deputies  in  the  Lower  House.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  civil  war  and 
disturbance,  the  United  States  sent  an  army  of  occupation  there  in  May,  1916. 
The  American  Military  Government  lasted  until  October,  1922,  when  it  was 
followed  by  a  Provisional  Government  which  functioned  until  July,  1924.  In 
that  month  a  constitutional  Republican  Government  was  instituted  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Vasquez.  Order  is  maintained  by  the  national  police,  a 
small  but  efficient  body,  bearing  arms.  The  local  Government  has  now  com- 
plete control  of  all  affairs  except  the  collection  of  customs  duties  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  foreign  debts,  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  United  States 
Receiver-General,  in  accordance  with  the  Dominican-American  Convention  of 
1907. 

REVENUES  AND  INDEBTEDNESS 

Gross  collection  of  revenues  for  1927  totalled  £7,206,235,  by  far  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Customs  duties  on  imports  represented  $5,796,881 
of  this  amount,  and  the  balance  was  levied  under  an  internal  revenue  measure, 
known  locally  as  Law  190,  which  is  entirely  outwith  the  control  of  the  Receiver- 
General. 

This  revenue  of  about  $7.50  per  head  of  population  is  remarkable  from  a 
people  engaged  largely  in  primitive  agriculture.  It  is  more  than  the  whole  per 
capita  imports  of  the  neighbouring  Republic  of  Haiti. 

At  the  close  of  1927,  the  total  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
republic  was  $15,000,000,  Customs  bonds  5^'s  being  distributed  as  follows:  loan 
of  1922,  $6,700,000;  loan  of  1926,  $3,300,000;  loan  of  1926,  $5,000,000.  This 
amount  represents  less  than  two  years'  gross  revenue.  Commenting  in  this  year's 
report  on  local  finances,  the  Receiver-General  states  that  "  the  development  is 
the  source  of  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  receivership". 

INDUSTRIES  AND  PRODUCTION 

Sugar. — The  sugar  industry  in  the  republic  is  carried  on  by  nearly  a  score  of 
large  modern  mills,  two  of  which  are  producing  light-coloured  or  refined  sugar. 
Production  has  been  fairly  steady  since  1914  and  represents  annually  around 
50  per  cent  of  all  exports.  Practically  none  is  bought  by  the  United  States. 
The  major  portion  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  latter  having 
bought  over  60,000  tons  in  1927.  Considerable  shipments  of  refined  sugar  were 
made  to  Canada  during  this  year.  About  165,000  tons  of  Dominican  sugar  cane 
are  annually  exported  to  Porto  Rico,  there  to  be  refined. 

Cacao. — Nearly  all  of  the  republic's  bumper  cacao  crop  of  1927  (26,513 
tons)  went  to  the  United  States  at  a  very  good  price  compared  to  the  previous 
year.  This  crop  represented  24  per  cent  of  all  exports  and  was  valued  at 
$7,476,796. 

Leaf  Tobacco. — The  production  in  1927  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  export  was  over  20,000  tons,  valued  at  over  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  goes  to  Continental  Europe.  In  1928 
the  crop  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  and  this  and  the  reported  opera- 
tions of  foreign  buying  rings  were  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the  industry 
and  those  dependent  on  it.  About  25,000,000  pounds,  or  one-half  of  the  possible 
crop,  will  be  produced  this  year. 

Coffee. — The  average  coffee  exports  represent  a  value  of  roughly  $1,500,000, 
most  of  which  go  to  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  destruction  this 
year  in  Porto  Rico,  this  crop  is  expected  to  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
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Minor  Exports. — The  chief  items  are  molasses,  corn,  hides,  honey,  be< 
cattle,  railway  ties,  beans,  mahogany,  logwood,  cotton,  lignum  vitae,  divi-divi 
(tanning  material),  sole  leather,  and  bran. 

MANUFACTURES 

Domestic  manufactures  are  not  highly  developed,  and  in  no  instance  (with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  matches)  do  they  supply  the  whole  demand.  There 
are  two  flour  mills — one'  at  Puerta  Plata  and  the  other  in  the  capital.  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  used  exclusively.  An  attempt  was  made  to  grow  wheat  locally, 
but  it  was  not  successful.  The  Dominican  women  are  expert  with  the  needle, 
but  the  industry  is  not  organized  and  the  work  is  all  done  in  the  homes.  Soap- 
making  has  been  making  some  progress,  but  fire  in  one  of  the  largest  factories 
last  year  has,  temporarily  at  least,  affected  production.  Dominican  rum  is  pro- 
duced well  and  cheaply  in  several  distilleries.  Ice  is  an  expensive  product  in 
the  larger  cities  and  unobtainable  elsewhere.  It  costs  the  consumer  from  $1  to 
-$1.50  per  100  pounds.  Furniture,  leather,  cigars,  cigarettes,  starch,  shoes,  hats, 
clothing,  candles,  and  tiles  are  produced,  but  mostly  on  a  very  small  scale. 

ROADS,  RAILWAYS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  public 
roads  of  the  republic.  There  are  some  500  miles  of  first-class  motor  roads  con- 
necting the  chief  ports  and  cities.  The  roads  from  the  capital  to  Port-au-Prince 
(Haiti)  and  to  Puerto  Plata  are  especially  good,  and  they  increase  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  San  Domingo  City,  which,  when  its  present  harbour 
improvements  are  completed,  should  rank  as  a  large  seaport. 

The  railways — some  155  miles  in  all — lie  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  Samana-Santiago  railway,  operated  by  a  Scottish  company,  is  a 
3-feet  6-inch  gauge  and  runs  from  the  port  of  Sanchez  to  Samana  Bay  to  La 
Vega  and  Moca,  where  it  connects  with  the  2-feet  6-inch  gauge  Government- 
owned  Central  Dominican  Railway  running  from  Santiago  to  Puerto  Plata. 
There  are  a  number  of  small-gauge  cane  railways  on  the  sugar  estates;  the 
total  mileage  is  around  300.  The  railways  are  being  hard  hit  by  the  increased 
motor  truck  haulage  consequent  on  the  development  of  better  roads.  A  French 
company  and  an  American  are  each  operating  submarine  cables,  while  there  are 
a  Government  wireless  station  and  a  private  station  at  La  Romana  belonging  to 
the  sugar  estate  there,  both  of  which  accept  messages  for  abroad.  The  Govern- 
ment also  does  some  broadcasting  at  Santo  Domingo.  The  telephones  are  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  an  automatic  service  has  been  recently  installed.  An 
air  service  from  Miami,  via  Havana,  Santiago,  Port-au-Prince,  and  San  Dom- 
ingo, to  San  Juan  is  to  commence  in  December. 

BANKING  FACILITIES 

The  republic  is  well  supplied  with  banks.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Banco 
Agricola  of  Porto  Rico  each  maintains  a  central  office  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
first  three  have  also  local  branches  in  most  of  the  principal  ports  and  cities. 
These  institutions  maintain  complete  credit  and  business  information.  The 
head  offices  of  the  two  Canadian  banks  have  also  up-to-date  credit  information 
on  file  to  which  reference  might  be  made.  There  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  money  has  been  lost  because  this  service,  which  is  available  in  Canada 
for  the  asking,  has  not  been  utilized. 
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CREDIT 

As  in  most  Latin-American  countries,  the  Dominicans  do  business  largely 
on  credit,  and  the  system  is  strongly  entrenched.  The  usual  credits  are  from 
thirty  to  sixty  days'  sight,  the  latter  being  most  common  for  general  merchants. 
Lumber  terms  are  ninety  days'  sight  with  2  per  cent  discount  if  payment  is  made 
on  the  first  presentation  of  documents,  whether  the  lumber  has  or  has  not  arrived. 
Local  merchants  will  not  pay  interest  before  or  after  maturity  of  draft,  nor 
unless  it  is  stipulated  on  the  draft  can  they  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Exporters 
should  have  on  hand  a  list  of  credit  customers  of  good  standing,  and  through 
their  agents  and  the  local  banks  keep  it  constantly  up  to  date. 

STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS 

Six  American,  one  French,  one  German,  one  Cuban,  one  Dutch,  and  one 
Italian  line  make  regular  calls  at  the  Dominican  ports  carrying  freight  and 
passengers.  The  sailings  from  New  York  are  of  most  interest  to  Canadian  ship- 
pers. They  are  Bull  Insular  Line  (weekly) ;  Columbus  Line  (bi-monthly) ; 
and  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company  (weekly  passenger,  mail, 
and  freight  service,  subsidized  for  mail  carrying,  and  also  receiving  freedom 
from  port  dues,  wharf  charges,  and  other  fees  of  the  Dominican  Government). 

Of  interest  to  Western  shippers  is  the  Aluminium  Line,  sailing  every  twenty 
days  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  via  Haiti. 

Cargo  lighters  are  available  at  the  entry  ports  where  needed.  Cargo  must 
be  handled  by  ship's  tackle,  as  there  are  no  facilities  for  this  at  the  ports.  There 
are  small  movable  cranes  on  some  of  the  wharves  for  handling  cargo  to  and  from 
lighters,  and  there  are  ample  warehouse  facilities.  Fresh  water,  coal,  fuel  oil, 
repair  shops,  hospital  facilities,  cable  service,  radio,  electric  light,  and  stevedore 
and  pilotage  service  are  available  at  most  entry  ports.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  pilots  receive  5  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  actually  laden  and  discharged 
at  the  port  with  a  minimum  of  $5  instead  of  the  former  straight  $20  fee.  Since 
that  date,  too,  the  heavy  municipal  light  tax  (5  cents  per  registered  ton)  and 
the  fees  for  health  officer  inspection  and  interpreter  at  all  ports  have  been 
abolished.  The  changes  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  vessels  carrying  small 
cargoes  for  Santo  Domingo. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  EL  SALVADOR* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EXPORTS 

The  natural  wealth  of  El  Salvador  consists  principally  in  the  products  of 
agriculture,  more  especially  of  those  which  are  suited  to  a  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climate.  The  country,  on  account  of  the  rich  volcanic  soil,  is  capable 
of  producing  large  crops  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  effort;  the 
density  of  population  imposes  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication provide  a  ready  market.  These  circumstances  in  combination  have 
produced  a  peasantry  devoted  to  the  soil,  and  a  wealthy  land-owning  class  of  a 
more  progressive  character  than  is  probably  the  case  in  the  surrounding 
countries.    Many  mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  summits,  and  even  in  areas 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  and  dealt  with  topography 
and  climatic  conditions;  with  currency  and  finance;  and  with  communications  and  political 
divisions. 
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where  the  broken  or  arid  nature  of  the  land  makes  agriculture  difficult,  any 
small  patch  capable  of  tillage  will  frequently  be  found  producing  its  crop  of 
maize  or  beans. 

The  country  is  also  known  to  possess  mineral  deposits  of  importance,  especi- 
ally in  the  provinces  of  Morazan,  San  Miguel,  and  La  Union.  There  are  a 
number  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  in  addition,  lead,  silver,  copper,  zinc, 
quicksilver,  and  iron  are  worked  to  a  small  extent.  In  general,  however,  the 
production  appears  to  be  decreasing,  partly  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of 
fuel,  which  is  not  obtainable  locally  and  has  to  be  imported  for  smelting  pur- 
poses at  a  prohibitive  cost. 

The  forest  products  of  El  Salvador  are  also  of  minor  importance.  Although 
the  country  was  at  one  time  wTell  forested,  the  consumption  of  timber  exceeded 
the  local  supply,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  at  present  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  the  greater  part  of  its  requirements.  There  are,  however, 
certain  forested  areas  from  which  valuable  commercial  products,  such  as  the 
"  Balsam  of  Peru     are  obtained. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  of  minor  importance,  and  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  these  will  be  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  near  future. 
The  factors  limiting  the  possibility  of  establishing  industrial  plants  on  a  large 
scale  are  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen  and  the  shortage  of  fuel.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  small  factories  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  articles 
as  beer,  brandy,  mineral  waters,  soap,  candles,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  leather 
goods,  candies,  etc.,  and  there  are  also  electric  light  and  power  plants  supplying 
the  principal  cities. 

Coming  to  the  more  important  natural  products  of  the  country,  these  con- 
sist of  maize,  coffee,  beans,  sugar  cane,  indigo_,  balsam,  henequen,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cattle,  rice,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Maize. — This,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Central  American  countries,  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  people.  The  total  annual  production  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  250,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  consumed  locally. 

Coffee. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  so  far  as  the  export  trade 
is  concerned,  and  in  fact  accounts  for  some  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual 
exports.  It  is  a  very  appreciable  factor  in  the  national  wealth,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  coffee,  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible  for  the  comparatively 
advanced  condition  of  the  country.  The  coffee  estates  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  native  Salvadoreans,  who  have  derived  immense  profits  from  the  high  prices 
ruling  during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  led  to  a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  and 
a  demand  for  foreign  standards  of  living,  together  with  a  tendency  to  send  the 
families  abroad  for  their  education.  It  is  stated  that  these  influences  are  rapidly 
percolating  throughout  the  country,  and  account  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
imported  goods  which  goes  with  an  improved  standard  of  living.  The  statistics 
of  production  and  export  of  coffee  during  recent  years  are  as  follows: — 

Production  Export 


Tons  Tons 

1923                                                                               52,858  41,994 

1924                                                                                    59,882  48,808 

1925                                                                                    43,334  32,064 

1926                                                                                    62.064  50,626 

1927                                                                                54,750  36,202 


The  principal  markets  are  Germany  (31  per  cent),  Sweden  (14),  Norway 
(12),  and  Holland  (12  per  cent).  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  combined  take  15 
per  cent  and  the  United  States  about  7  per  cent. 

Sugar  Cane. — Production  of  sugar  during  the  past  five  years  has  averaged 
20,000  tons.  The  greater  part  is  consumed  locally,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price, 
foreign  sugar  being  unable  to  compete  owing  to  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  approxi- 
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mately  8  cents  per  pound.  There  is,  however,  always  a  surplus  available  for 
export,  and  the  tonnage  exported  during  the  past  five  years  was  as  follows: 
1923,  9,223;  1924,  5,446;  1925,  2,532;  1926,  6,638;  1927,  7,743.  This  appears 
to  indicate  a  present  interior  consumption  of  about  15,000  tons  per  annum, 
which  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  during  the  five-year  period. 

Indigo. — This  was  formerly  an  important  crop,  but  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  aniline  dyes  production  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  exports  for  the  past 
six  years  (in  tons)  were:  1922,  124;  1923,  84;  1924,  106;  1925,  77;  1926,  45; 
and  1927,  17  (estimated). 

Beans,  or  "  Frijoles  "  form  the  second  most  important  crop  for  local  con- 
sumption. As  in  the  case  of  maize,  they  are  grown  generally  by  small  farmers, 
on  small  patches  of  ground,  and  are  sold  in  the  nearest  market.  The  product 
does  not  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  to  any  extent,  although  any 
small  surplus  may  be  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Cotton. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  a  development  of  the  past  five  years; 
the  country  is  eminently  suited  to  the  production  of  this  crop,  but  unfortunately 
the  boll  weevil  made  its  appearance  in  1924  with  disastrous  results.  Further 
efforts  were  made  during  the  following  years,  but  the  pest  appears  to  be  ineradic- 
able, and  the  majority  of  the  producers  are  now  planting  their  cotton  lands  to 
other  crops. 

Balsam  of  Peru. — This,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  a  purely  El  Salvadorean 
product,  and  is  produced  from  a  tree  which  grows  in  natural  groups  between 
Acajutla  and  La  Libertad.  It  is  used  as  incense,  and  for  drugs  and  perfumery. 
It  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  about  50  tons  per  annum. 

Henequen,  or  Sisal,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine,  is  becoming  a 
crop  of  increasing  importance,  the  annual  production  at  present  amounting  to 
about  14,000  tons  per  annum.  The  exports  for  the  past  five  years  (in  tons) 
were  as  follows:  1923,549;  1924,451;  1925,706;  1926,801;  1927,800. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 

The  total  value  (in  Canadian  currency)  of  exports  during  the  following 
selected  years  was  as  follows:  1912,  $11,171,000;  1915,  $13,205,000;  1920, 
$17,944,000;  1922,  $16,214,000;  1924,  $24,367,500;  1926,  $24,636,000;  1927, 
$14,152,000. 

The  value  of  exports  during  1926  and  1927  was  as  follows: — 


1926  1927 

Coffee   $23,000,000  $12,500,000 

Cotton   172,744  17,575 

Sugar   763.375  994,016 

Henequen   54,562  144,143 

Balsam   119.531  111.226 

Sundry   525,788  385,040 


$24,636,000  $14,152,000 

IMPORTS 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  present  a  satisfactory  statistical  review  of  the 
import  trade  of  El  Salvador  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
detailed  figures  have  been  published  since  1925,  and  those  which  were  published 
for  that  year  are  not  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  total  values  of  the 
various  commodities  imported  are  readily  ascertainable.  However,  a  certain 
amount  of  information  is  available  from  Government  and  other  sources,  and 
the  following  statement  gives  the  totals  of  the  imports  from  various  countries 
for  the  years  shown: — 
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1923 


1924 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
Germany  . .  . 
France  .  . 

Japan   

All  other . . 


$  0,770,558 


$  8,490,978 


$14,090,195 


1,595,433 
000,178 
390,585 
328,939 
1,001,989 


1,811,708 
1,349,003 
532,512 
505,475 
1,309,283 


2,091,820 
1,307,871 
820,953 
354,039 
1,058,991 


$10,759,082 


$14,005,559 


$19,383,809 


In  1926  imports  were  valued  at  $26,035,000,  and  in  1927  at  $14,785,500, 
but  no  details  are  available. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the 
import  trade  of  El  Salvador  is  due  to  its  geographical  situation,  and  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  country  has  no  seacoast  on  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  goods 
from  European  ports  must  pass  through  the  Panama  canal  before  reaching  El 
Salvador,  whereas  San  Francisco  is  only  fourteen  days'  and  Los  Angeles  twelve 
days'  sail  from  Acajutla.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  which  will 
connect  San  Salvador  with  the  Atlantic  port  of  Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala) ; 
this  should  render  competition  more  feasible,  though  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  always  be  the  largest  exporter  to  El  Salvador. 

On  broad  lines,  the  nature  of  the  imports  into  El  Salvador  follows  closely 
those  of  Guatemala:  certain  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  railway  equipment,  leather,  and  cement.  The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  is  similar;  the  population  has  similar  wants,  and  in 
neither  has  manufacturing  advanced  beyond  the  most  elementary  stage.  Further, 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  countries  are  such  that  commercial 
houses  find  it  possible  to  send  travellers  from  one  to  the  other  without  difficulty. 
Thus  the  commodities  in  demand  are  more  or  less  the  same,  and  what  is  sold 
in  Guatemala  will  find  an  equally  ready  sale  in  El  Salvador. 

Among  the  various  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Flour. — In  1925  the  imports  of  flour  amounted  to  9,617  tons,  of  a  value  of 
$810,755;  the  whole  of  the  supplies  come  from  the  United  States,  though  it  is 
reported  that  a  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  is  imported  through  brokers 
in  San  Francisco.  The  demand  is  principally  for  a  soft  flour,  and  ruling  prices 
are  from  $7.30  to  $8.20  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Acajutla,  consular  fee  paid.  The  method 
of  packing  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Guatemala. 

Lard. — The  demand  is  not  large,  the  amount  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1925  being  only  about  $17,000. 

Canned  Fish. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  the  large  oval  sardine, 
which  is  met  exclusively  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Present 
prices  are  $3.90  a  case  c.i.f.,  consular  fee  paid.  Canned  salmon  is  also  popular, 
"Chum"  enjoying  a  large  sale;  quotations  are  $5.95  per  case  of  fifty  1-pound 
tails.  Canada  has  a  share  in  this  trade,  which  it  is  understood  passes  through 
the  hands  of  San  Francisco  houses;  it  would  appear  that  the  business  could  be 
increased  if  direct  agencies  were  established.  A  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  the  fact  that  El  Salvador  gives  tariff  preferences  to  certain 
countries  on  canned  foodstuffs,  but  experience  proves  that  these  preferences  are 
not  entirely  unsurmountable. 

Malt  is  imported  from  the  United  States  to  an  annual  value  of  about 
$12,000. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Dried  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  about  $40,000.  Among  these  are  included  potatoes ;  imports  are 
valued  at  $3,000.   There  is  not  a  large  market  for  fresh  vegetables;  fresh  apples, 
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however,  appear  to  be  in  demand,  and  are  supplied  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Preferences  on  fruits  and  vegetables  are  given  to  certain  countries  (France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain). 

Timber. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  construction  timber,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  nearly  $400,000  in  1925.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
El  Salvador  is  quite  unable  to  provide  its  own  requirements,  which  will  neces- 
sarily increase  as  the  development  of  the  country  proceeds.  In  view  of  the 
facilities  for  shipment  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  appears  feasible  for  Canada  to 
secure  a  fair  portion  of  the  business. 

Mineral  Oils  and  Gasolene  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $400,000 
per  annum. 

Cement. — There  is  a  substantial  demand,  which  is  reported  to  be  increasing. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  sources  of  supply  during  the  year 
1925:— 

Tons  Value 

United  States                                                                    6,058  $123,420 

Norway                                                                             4,989  115,236 

Germany                                                                           2,989  52,456 

Sweden                                                                                2,177  42,666 

Belgium                                                                             1,584  28,127 

Great  Britain                                                                      362  7,418 

Denmark                                                                               18  208 


18,177  $369,531 

It  is  reported  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  securing  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  cement  from  Sweden  selling  as  low  as  $2.50  a  barrel  of  180  kilos 
(400  pounds)  c.i.f.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  steamers  from  these  countries  sail 
direct  to  El  Salvador,  and  quote  extremely  low  freight  rates  in  order  to  secure 
outward  cargo.  In  fact,  one  of  the  steamboat  companies  is  reported  to  own  a 
large  cement  factory  which  it  operates  for  this  special  purpose. 

Colours,  Paints,  and  Varnishes  were  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1925  to  the  value  of  $52,466,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  $20,380,  and 
from  Germany  to  the  value  of  $21,046. 

Drugs  and  Medicinal  Compounds  are  in  large  demand.  The  following 
gives  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and  values  for  the  year  1925:  United 
States,  $138,072;  Germany,  $21,646;  France,  $75,997;  Spain,  $1,111. 

Leather. — There  are  substantial  imports  of  leather,  the  figures  for  1925 
totalling  $400,481,  sources  of  supply  being  as  follows:  United  States,  $356,273; 
Germany,  $18,272;  Great  Britain,  $14,206;  France,  $2,041;  Costa  Rica,  $4,478; 
Denmark,  $1,989;  Spain,  $3,222. 

Textiles  constitute  the  largest  single  item  of  imports  into  El  Salvador,  and 
amount  in  value  to  approximately  five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The 
United  States  supplies  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  Great  Britain  30  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  China  and 
Belgium  also  appear  in  the  statistics,  but  to  a  negligible  extent.  The  principal 
imports  consist  of  cotton  piece  goods,  which  alone  account  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total.  "  Manta "  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  worn  by  the  native 
labourer,  comes  second  in  importance,  and  represents  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Among  other  items  which  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $100,000'  per 
annum  or  over  may  be  mentioned  sewing  thread,  woollen  piece  goods,  silk  piece 
goods,  cotton  drill,  and  underwear.  The  market  is  worth  investigating  by  firms 
manufacturing  coarse  cottons,  and  possibly  artificial  silk  goods  could  be  exported 
by  Canada  to  El  Salvador;  it  would  appear  difficult  to  compete  in  the  finer 
counts  of  cotton  goods. 
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Automobiles. — There  are  at  present  about  2,400  automobiles  in  the  country, 
this  number  having  increased  from  1,400  during  the  past  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  demand  will  continue  to  expand  on  account  of  the  improvements  which 
are  being  made  in  the  highway  system,  and  also  on  account  of  the  requirements 
of  the  owners  of  the  large  coffee  estates,  who  usually  maintain  two  or  three 
private  automobiles,  and  often  buy  new  ones  every  year.  An  unusual  feature 
of  the  automobile  business  is  that  the  make  of  cars  in  demand  varies  rapidly, 
and  no  car  remains  popular  for  long  at  a  time.  This  is  due  to  changes  in  fashion 
and  the  desire  for  variety.  Thus  one  year  an  agent  for  a  certain  manufacturer 
may  secure  a  large  sale  for  his  machines;  next  year  another  agent,  introducing  a 
different  make,  may  secure  the  bulk  of  the  business;  and  a  third  year  still 
another  manufacturer  may  get  most  of  the  trade. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

So  far  as  the  imports  from  Canada  are  concerned,  the  following  statement 
gives  total  values  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  the  31st  of  March  for  the  years 
shown:  1922,  $27,106;  1923,  $47,554;  1924,  $81,998;  1925,  $236,485;  1926, 
$141,297;  1927,  $148,676;  1928,  $97,232. 

The'  value  of  these  figures  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  con- 
sists of  one  product  (whisky),  which  was  exported  to  El  Salvador  to  the  value 
of  $103,699  in  1927  and  $20,637  in  1928.  If  this  item  were  excluded,  the  total 
for  1927  would  be  $44,977,  and  in  1928,  $76,595;  these  sums  are  made  up  of 
small  quantities  of  flour,  pneumatic  tires,  canned  salmon,  cotton  duck,  wall- 
paper, printed  matter,  iron  pipes,  automobiles,  and  chemicals.  Individual  values 
are  small,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  do  they  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.  They, 
however,  serve  to  indicate  the  possibilities,  and  prove  that  opportunities  exist 
for  Canada  if  proper  action  is  adopted  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  BARLEY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  November  14,  1928,  that  the  German  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  has  issued  a  second  decree  dated  November  8,  1928,  under 
which  the  original  decree  of  September  27,  1928,  governing  the  importation  of 
barley  from  the  United  States  remains  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  year.  (The 
content  of  the  original  decree  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1290;  October  20,  1928,  page  563.) 

The  testing  station  in  Bremerhaven  is  closed,  and  is  substituted  by  a  station 
in  Wesermiinde,  while  two  new  testing  stations  are  established  in  Kiel  and 
Munster  i.W. 

LATVIA'S   EXPORTS   OF  CANNED  FISH 

The  fish  canning  industry  has  been  carried  on  in  Latvia  for  man}'  years, 
and  is  now  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Last  year  517  tons  of  canned 
fish,  valued  at  Lats.  1,009,000,  were  exported,  as  compared  with  288  tons,  worth 
Lats.  496,000,  in  1926,  and  with  163  tons,  valued  at  Lats.  268,000,  in  1925.  The 
United  States  was  the  chief  importing  country,  followed  by  Germany,  France, 
Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Markets  are  also 
being  established  in  the  Balkan  States,  South  America,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
Before  the  war,  the  Riga  canning  industry  put  on  the  market  products  valued 
at  about  £500,000.    (One  lat=19-3  cents.) 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  November  23: — 

The  following  changes  in  the  import  tariff  of  Mexico  were  made  by  decree 
dated  the  7th  of  November,  1928,  and  were  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  dated 
November  15,  1928:— 

Fraction 
Number. 

592-A  Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  containing  up  to  15  per  cent  of 
paraffine,  in  rolls  of  20  to  25  cm.  wide,  the  weight  per  square  meter  being 
greater  than  125  grammes,  and  not  exceeding  150  grammes,  and  containing  in 
addition  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  ash,  3  centavos  per  legal  kilo.,  equal  to  .68 
cent  per  pound.    (New  item.) 

647-B      Pyroxylin  or  gun  cotton,  one  centavo  per  legal  kilo-,  equal  to  .22  cents  per 
pound.    (Formerly,  12  centavos  per  kilo.) 
3-N      Cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  etc.    This  fraction  is  now  cancelled. 

587  Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  n.o.s.,  the  weight  of  which  is  greater 

than  100  grammes  per  square  meter,  7  centavos  per  legal  kilo.,  equal  to  1.58 
cent  per  pound.    (Same  rate,  but  the  words  "  n.o.s."  were  previously  omitted.) 

587-A  Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  known  as  "  Kraft ",  the  weight  of 
which  exceeds  100  grammes  per  square  meter,  but  does  not  exceed  125  grammes, 
in  rolls  of  not  less  than  one  meter  in  width  and  85  centimeters  in  diameter, 
with  a  resistance  of  2.500  grammes  per  square  centimeter  according  to  the 
"  Mullen  "  apparatus  per  100  grammes  in  weight  in  one  square  meter,  or  in 
proportion  thereto,  3  centavos  per  gross  kilo.,  equal  to  .68  cent  per  pound. 
(New  item.) 

587-B  Ditto  weighing  more  than  125  grammes  per  square  meter,  in  rolls  ditto,  with 
a  resistance  ditto,  20  centavos  per  gross  kilo.,  equal  to  4.5  cents  per  pound. 
(New  item.) 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supplies  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Stores  Control  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  and  the  Secretary,  New  Zealand 
Government  Stores  Control  Board,  Wellington,  in.  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions.   Particulars  are  as  follow: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department 

Twenty-six  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper,  1/.036  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated 
and  braided,  to  specification  and  sample.    (Tenders  close  February  12,  1929.) 

Public  Works  Department 

11,000  volt  switchgear.    (Tenders  close  March  19.) 

110,000  volt  transformer— 1-1,500  k.v.a,  3-phase  transformer  spare  terminal  bushings  and 
primary  and  secondary  windings  (one  phase);  1-1,000  k.v.a.,  30-phase  transformer,  spare 
terminal  bushings  and  primary  and  secondary  windings  (one  phase).  (Tenders  close 
March  19.) 

New  Zealand  Government  Stores  Control  Board 

Supply  of  disinfectant  and  sheep  dip  to  all  government  departments.  Separate  tenders 
are  required  for  delivery  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  for  a  period 
of  two  to  three  years  from  July  1,  1929.    (Tenders  close  March  1.) 
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MR.  STEVENS'  ITINERARY 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  dates  of  the  first  part  of  his  tour: — 

Belleville  Dec.  10  and  11         Smiths  Falls  Dec.  17 

Kingston  Dec.  12  Carleton  Place  Dec.  18 

Gananoque  Dec.  13  Renfrew  Dec.  19 

Brockville  Dec.  14  and  15         Pembroke  Dec.  20 

Prescott  Dec.  15  Ottawa  Dec.  21 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
November  26,  1928,  are  also  given  for  th  sake  of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  .Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  . .  «  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

November  26,  December  3, 
1928  1928 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.865 
.1930 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


.3650 
.4985 
.3709 
.5678 
4.86§ 

1.0000 

.0392 
.0392 


.1412 

.1412 

.1387 

.1391 

0072 

.0072 

0295 

.0296 

.2661 

.2669 

.0251 

.0252 

0390 

.0391 

2380 

.2386 

4 

8442 

4 

.8566 

0129 

.0129 

4009 

.4022 

1747 

.1750 

0523 

.0524 

0175 

.0176 

2661 

.2669 

0449 

.0450 

0060 

.0060 

.1609 

.1617 

2669 

.2676 

.1922 

.1928 

9985 

1 

.0014 

4211 

.4212 

1193 

.1194 

1210 

.1212 

.9734 

.9775 

4797 

.4800 

3 

9937 

4 

.0000 

1926 

.1937 

1 

0258 

1 

.0262 

9980 

.9990 

4003 

.4012 

6425 

.6443 

3662 

.3662 

4617 

.4575 

4530 

.4537 

5672 

.5675 

4 

8500 

4 

.  S500 

1.00J— 1.0H    1.00*— 1.  OH 


l.Oli— 1.01| 
.0389 
.0389 


1.01  J— l.Olf 
.0390 
.0390 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victors  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

956.  Provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Sanchez,  Dominican  Republic,  would  like  to 
represent  Canadian  houses  exporting  provision  lines. 

957.  Confectionery  Novelties. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  confectionery  novelties 
should  communicate  with  firm  in  Zurich  regarding  representation  in  Switzerland. 

958.  Honey. — A  firm  of  importers  and  agents  in  Essen  would  like  to  receive  quotations, 
preferably  ci.f.  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  on  dark  amber  honey. 

959.  Butter;  Lard. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  butter  and  lard. 

960.  Provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  lard,  pork,  hams  and  bacon  to  sell  on  commission  through  the  island. 

961.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  would  like  to 
handle  on  commission  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats  and  salmon. 

962.  Canned  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Bremen,  well  organized  throughout  Germany,  wish  to 
act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit. 

963.  Canned  Fruit. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit. 

964.  Dried  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Bremen,  well  organized  throughout  Germany,  wish  to  act 
as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruit. 

965.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

966.  Canned  Fish. — Swiss  agency  firm  are  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  lobster. 

967.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  would  like  to  handle,  on 
commission,  haddock,  hake,  bloaters,  sardines,  and  salmon. 

968.  Frozen  Salmon. — Swiss  importers  desire  to  establish  direct  connection  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  frozen  "  Steelheads  ". 

969.  Fjsh. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  sardines,  herrings,  codfish,  hake,  and  pollock. 

970.  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  San  Domingo  wishes  to  sell  sardines,  codfish,  and 
other  Canadian  fish  on  commission  throughout  the  republic. 
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971.  Sardines. — An  importer  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  desires  to  secure  supplies  of  sar- 
dines packed  in  15-ounce  oval  tins.  A  large  business  can  be  secured  by  Canadian  firms  in 
a  position  to  supply.  Prices  delivered  c.ii.  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  should  be  quoted  in  first 
letter,  together  with  terms  and  discounts. 

972.  Canned  Fish.— A  firm  of  agents  dn  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

973.  Codfish— A  commission  agent  in  Porto  Rico  desires  to  represent  Canadian  houses 
exporting  codfish. 

974.  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  and  commisnion  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  desire  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  salted  and  smoked,  also  dried  fish. 

975.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  flour. 

976.  Oats. — A  commission  agent  in  Porto  Rico  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  oats,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

977.  Products  for  Porto  Rico.— A  commission  agent  in  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  having  a 
good  connection  with  the  sugar  mills  and  plantations  in  that  district,  and  covering  the  entire 
island,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  handling  goods  that  have  a  free 
entry  into  Porto  Rico  (including  mixed  fertilizer). 

978.  Products  for  Dominican  Republic. — One  of  the  largest  commission  houses  in 
Macoris,  Dominican  Republic,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  desiring  to  ship 
any  saleable  line®  to  that  territory,  and  to  act  as  steamship  agents. 

979.  Cigarettes. — A  commission  agent  iin  San  Domingo  City,  R.D.,  wishes  to  sell  cigar- 
ettes on  commission  throughout  the  republic. 

9S0.  Toilet  Accessories. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  desire  to  receive  samples,  catalogues,  and  prices  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  port  for 
powder  boxes,  labels  for  toilet  products,  and  liquid  soap  dispensers,  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation in  New  Zealand. 

981.  Footwear. — One  of  the  largest  wholesalers  in  Switzerland  desires  to  receive  quota- 
tions, preferably  c.i.f.  Basle,  on  rubber  footwear,  canvas  shoes,  and  snowboots. 

982.  Textiles. — A  Swiss  agent  wishes  to  establish  connections  with  first-class  Canadian 
exporters  of  competitive  textile  lines. 

983.  Textiles,  etc. — A  London  company,  who  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  possess  a  special  organisation  for  selling  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  would  be 
glad  to  act  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  seeking  representation.  The  company 
has  a  special  connection  with  the  textile  trade. 

984.  Jute  Bags. — Rotterdam  importers  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  new  and  second-hand  jute  bags. 

985.  Raw  Furs. — Canadian  exporters  of  raw  furs  are  requested  to  submit  direct  quota- 
dons  to  Geneva  house. 

986.  Sanitary  Supplies. — A  commission  agent  in  San  Domingo  City,  R.D.,  wishes  to  sell 
domestic  sanitary  supplies  and  connections  on  commission  throughout  the  republic. 

987.  Boilers  (Enamelled). — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  of  enamelled  iron  boilers  to 
hold  20  or  more  gallons,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  household  copper,  water-jacketed  if  pos- 
sible. 

988.  Washing  Machines. — An  Amsterdam  importer  wishes  to  correspond  with  manu- 
facturers of  a  cheap  electrical  washing  machine  with  a  view  to  putting  it  on  the  Dutch 
market. 

989.  Saws. — A  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong  are  seeking  connection  with  a  Canadian  firm 
for  saws.   C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  should  be  forwarded  to  Hong  Kong  direct. 

990.  Lawn  Mowers. — A  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong  are  seeking  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  for  lawn  mowers.  C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  should  be  forwarded  to  Hong  Kong 
direct. 

991.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  Geneva  concern  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  automobile  accessories. 

992.  Rlbber  Goods. — A  Dutch  importer  would  like  to  establish  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  rubber  tires,  tubes,  and  sundries. 

993.  Wood  Pulp. — A  firm  of  paper  importers  in  London  and  the  North  of  England  seek 
the  prepresentation,  on  a  commission  or  outright  purchase  basis,  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  wood  pulp  suitable  for  the  artificial  silk  and  paper  industries. 
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994.  Lumber. — Canadian  lumber  exporters  should  submit  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f. 
Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  on  Douglas  fir  sleepers. 

995.  Lumber. — Swiss  wholesalers  desire  direct  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam, 
on  Douglas  fir  deals  and  boards  No.  2  clear  and  better  (export  list  "M"). 

996.  Acids. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  direct  importers 
desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  port  of  best  quality  stearic  acid,  and 
cresylilc  acid  for  making  lysol. 

997.  Metal  Polishes. — A  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong  are  seeking  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  for  metal  polishes.  C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  should  be  forwarded,  to  Hong  Kong 
direct. 

998.  Abrasives. — A  British  firm  in  Hong  Kong  is  seeking  connection  with  a  Canadian 
firm  for  abrasives.    C.i.f.  prices  should  be  forwarded  direct  to  Hong  Kong. 

999.  Ground  Quartz. — C.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations  on  ground  quartz  are 
desired  by  importers  in  Cardiff. 

1.000.  Powdered  Feldspar. — A  South  Wales  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  150  tons,  in  lots 
of  25  tons,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  for  powdered  feldspar. 

1.001.  Molybdenum  Ore. — A  firm  of  iron  and  steel  merchants  in  Glasgow  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  reliable  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  ship  molybdenum  ore  to  Hamburg. 

1.002.  Technical  Oils  and  Greases. — Concern  in  Zurich  is  open  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  technical  oils  and  greases. 

1.003.  Fish  Waste. — An  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  fish  oil,  gelatine,  and  other  products  of  fish  waste.  Prices  and  full  details 
should  be  quoted  in  first  letter. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  vnthout  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Melita  and  Beaverhill,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Inventor,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Dec.  14;  Concordia,  Dec.  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Dec.  31;  Lord  Downshire,  Dec.  18 — 
both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  29;  Carrigan  Head,  Jan.  5 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  28;  Letitia,  Dec.  13;   Carmia,  Dec. 
28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  12;  Montroyal,  Dec.  21;  Minnedosa,  Dec.  28 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Inventor,  Dec.  19 ;  Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  National ;  Ariano, 
Furness  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  15;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  29 — both 
Manchester  Lilne.  * 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  14. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Dec.  8. 
To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Dec.  17;  Cairnmona,  Dec.  29 — both  Thomson  Line. 
To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Dec.  13;  Hada  County,  Dec.  31 — both  County  Line. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  10. 
To  Rotterdam. — Bjomstjerne  Bjornson,  Dec.  10;   Grey  County,  Dec.  24 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Harald,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Newbury,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hadkins,  Dec.  18;  Lady  Drake, 
Jan.  1 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  15. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  14. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Furness,  Witihy,  Dec.  27;  Baltic,  Dec.  10;  Regina,  Dec.  15; 
Caledonia,  Dec.  31 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Tuscania, 'Dec.  10;  Aurania,  Dec.  24: — both  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  Fur- 
ness. Withy,  Dec.  29;  Mississippi,  Dec.  17;  Nortonilan,  Dec.  31 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec.  30;  Caledonian,  White 
Star  Line,  Dec.  31. 

To  Southampton. — Mississippi,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  13. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  Furnesis,  Withy,  Dec.  27;  Silvia,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  1; 
Nerissa,  Dec.  11,  Dec.  25 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Dec.  14;  Sambro,  Dec.  19 — 
both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — 
Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras, — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Dec.  20;  Canadian  Otter,  Jan.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  14;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
28 — both  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion,  Dec.  20.  Jan.  3. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Deic.  12;  Caledonia,  Dec.  26 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Dec.  23. 

To  Shanghai,  Otaru  and  Tsingtao. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  20. 
To  Shanghai,  Amoy.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stuart,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Taltihybius,  Dec.  11;  Ixion,  Dec.  25 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  12;  Niagara,  Jan.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Dec.  11. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Dec.  24. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nariva,  Dec.  12;  Meissonier, 
Dec.  26 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Dec.  16;  Pacific  Trader,  Dec.  31 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noordendyk,  Dec.  17;  Glamorgan- 
shire, Jan.  7 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Hamburg  American  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Siilkeborg,  Dec.  17;  Glenbeath, 
middle  January — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Yoko  Maru,  Deo.  15;  Swanley,  early  January — both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Alynbank,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 
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Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Gable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica.  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley*8  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

s  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BLEAKNEY'S  VISIT  TO  SAO  PAULO 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
left  that  city  in  order  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  Canadian  opportunities 
in  Sao  Paulo,  and  will  remain  in  that  city  until  the  end  of  January.  Canadian 
firms  who  desire  that  investigations  might  be  made  on  their  behalf  with  respect 
to  any  particular  commodities,  or  who  desire  otherwise  to  be  brought  in  toudi 
with  Mr.  Bleakney,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  him  care  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

WOODENWARE   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner! 


Glasgow,  November  22,  1928.— An  investigation  of  the  market  for" wooden- 
ware  in  this  country,  with  special  reference  to  Canadian  exports,  can  hardly 
fail  to  reveal  two  outstanding  points :  namely,  the  general  excellence  of  wooden- 
ware  of  Canadian  manufacture  and  the  high  reputation  it  enjoys,  and  the  diffi- 
culty it  seems  always  to  have  in  meeting  competition  in  price"  This  competi- 
tion is  from  two  sources— the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but 
the  advantage  over  Canada  in  landed  cost  in  the  case  of  these  two  competing 
areas  respectively  is  due  to  different  causes.  The  Continental  products  may  or 
may  not  enjoy  lower  production  costs  than  those  of  the  Dominion,  but  they  can 
be  transported  to  this  market  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.    The  United  States 
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manufacturers  presumably  can  reduce  factory  costs  per  unit  because  of  large- 
scale  production  required  for  the  enormous  home  market.  Nevertheless,  the 
Canadian  products  are  frequently  priced  at  a  level  with  American  and  possess 
some  share  of  the  British  import  trade  in  certain  articles. 

A  broad  fact  which  emerges  from  the  inquiry,  and  which  is  evident  in  other 
lines  of  industry  as  well,  is  that  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  continued  depres- 
sion in  the  British  heavy  industries  which  employ  the  bulk  of  the  people,  prices 
and  quality  have  changed  places  in  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  British  con- 
sumer. Before  the  war  quality  was  the  more  important  factor.  To-day  condi- 
tions have  changed,  and  in  the  case  of  woodenware,  inferior  broom  handles, 
clothes-pegs,  etc.,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  Continental  countries,  at 
low  prices,  seem  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Nevertheless,  quality  is  and  will 
remain  a  very  important  factor,  and  if  there  is  not  too  great  a  spread  in  prices 
between  the  Canadian  product  of  high  quality  and  the  inferior  Continental 
article,  and  Canadian  prices  are  level  with  those  of  the  United  States,  a  good 
business  should  go  to  Canadian  manufacturers  if  they  go  after,  and  persistently 
follow  up,  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves  through  trade  inquiries  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  are  in  frequent  touch  with  importers  and  agents. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  Canadian  woodenware  manu- 
facturers doing  business  in  this  country  exclusively  through  agents.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  arrangement  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  is  that  his  pos- 
sibly fine  margin  of  profit  might  be  wiped  out  by,  or  the  market  might  not 
support,  an  agent's  commission.  One  important  buyer  in  Glasgow  has  stated 
that  a  good  agent,  strongly  supported  by  a  good  Canadian  manufacturer,  should 
do  well  for  his  principals.  He  instanced  the  case  of  a  United  States  concern 
with  a  London  agent  who  books  orders  for  carloads  of  clothes-pegs  to  be  passed 
to  his  firm  but  who  can  deliver  smaller  quantities  from  a  small  local  warehouse. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  buyer  of  importance  stated  that  a  Canadian  firm 
maintaining  an  agent  and  a  warehouse  on  this  side  would  be  able  to  do  good 
business  with  the  smaller  buyers,  but  the  buyers  in  carlots  would  be  lost,  as 
they  prefer  to  do  business  direct.  The  big  buyers,  however,  would  have  no 
objection  to  an  agent  carrying  no  stock.  A  large  firm  in  Glasgow,  with  many 
branches  throughout  the  country,  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,000,  with  many  rami- 
fications and  handling  a  great  variety  of  products,  stated  that  they  buy  most 
of  their  clothes-pegs  and  other  woodenware  through  the  London  agent  of  a 
Swedish  concern,  who  no  doubt  is  a  persistent  caller.  This  seems  to  show  the 
advisability  of  an  agency  arrangement  for  Canadian  firms,  but  on  the  other 
hand  this  Glasgow  concern,  despite  its  size,  does  not  buy  clothes-pegs  in  larger 
quantities  than  one  carload. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  question  of  an  agency  arrangement 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  carefully  considered  by  those  Canadian  firms  determined 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  profitable  business  here.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  a  local  agent,  calling  on  the  trade  from  day  to 
day  and  backed  up  by  his  firm  in  Canada,  is  likely  to  produce  much  better 
results  than  spasmodic  orders  from  importers  acting  without  the  stimulus  that 
is  derived  from  direct  personal  touch. 

CLOTHES- PEGS 

Imported  spring  clothes-pegs  are  mainly  German  and  Swedish.  The  4-coil 
peg  is  priced  at  the  equivalent  of  19  Canadian  cents  per  gross,  and  the  7-coil 
peg  at  21  cents,  net  cash  thirty  days  free  delivered  Glasgow.  The  c.i.f.  prices 
are  2  to  3  cents  less. 
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For  the'  round  44-inch  peg  (dolly  clothes-pegs),  which  is  now  coming  mainly 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  (  ana- 
dian  firms  to  meet  the  present  Swedish  price  of  86  to  92  cents  per  5-gross  box, 
cash  against  documents.  The  Swedish  peg  is  an  inferior  article,  by  no  means 
of  the  same  class  as  the  American  or  Canadian,  but  nevertheless  it  is  good  value 
for  the  money;  and  price,  as  previously  stated,  is  more  important  than  quality. 
The  German  product  is  better  than  the  Swedish,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Cana- 
dian. The  present  American  price  is  understood  to  be  about  93  cents,  ex  quay 
Glasgow. 

WASHBOARDS 

Canadian  washboards  have  been  imported  into  Scotland  and  are  generally 
considered  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  Canadian  firms 
can  compete  with  the  cheaper  Swedish  article,  or  in  the  case  of  boards  of  better 
quality,  with  the  three  manufacturers  in  Glasgow  and  Dundee.  A  Glasgow  firm 
with  many  branches  have  stated  that  before  the  war  they  used  to  .import 
thousands  of  dozens  from  the  United  States,  but  they  do  so  no  longer;  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  another  firm  that  the  demand  is  dwindling  year  by 
year  for  the  reason  that  so  few  families  in  these  times  have  washing  done  at 
home;  people  even  of  slender  means  are  making  use  of  the  steam  laundries. 

Present  Swedish  prices  per  dozen,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  are  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Canadian  equivalent:  double-sided  zinc,  $2.58;  single-sided  zinc. 
$2.10;  single-sided  wood,  $1.80. 

SANITARY  SEATS 

The  prime  requirement  of  these  seats  for  the  Scottish  trade  is  that  they 
should  be  in  one  piece.  Because  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  nothing  else 
seems  to  be  wanted.  Furthermore  (and  this  is  probably  not  well  known  in 
Canada),  the  Scottish  market  is  more  exacting  than  the  English.  The  Scottish 
trade  and  the  consumer,  generally  speaking,  require  higher  quality,  in  relation 
to  price,  than  is  the  case  even  in  England. 

One  large  Glasgow  firm  of  metal  merchants  and  plumbers'  suppliers  who 
handle  these  articles  stated  that  they  used  to  buy  Canadian  pieced  seats,  but 
they  are  now  relying  mainly  on  British  manufacture.  The  cheaper  quality  will 
not  sell  in  Scotland,  nor  will  the  imitation  mahogany  in  any  quantity.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  one-piece  hardwood  seat,  usual  size  24  inches  by  16  inches,  and 
French  polished.  Prices  are  of  course  in  great  variety,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  wood  used,  whether  mahogany,  imitation  mahogany,  or  hardwood  of  other 
species,  and  whether  the  seats  have  tops  or  not.  The  best  seats  have  tops,  but 
not  many  of  these  are  sold. 

One  firm  here  who  have  bought  these  seats  in  Canada  in  the  past,  and  would 
like  to  do  so  again,  think  the  Canadian  finish  is  equal  or  even  superior  to  the 
finish  of  that  of  the  Scottish  article,  which  is  French-polishing. 

Firms  contemplating  this  line  for  export,  to  this  country  are  advised  to  send 
drawings  to  this  office  of  what  they  have  to  offer,  with  full  particulars  and  c.i.f. 
prices,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  the  articles  to  suitable  firms. 
They  are  bought  in  gross  lots. 

The  housing  question  has  of  course  a  direct  bearing  on  the  demand.  Glas- 
gow, a  growing  city  of  one  and  a  quarter  million,  is  perhaps  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  houses  more  than  any  other  big  city  in  the  kingdom.  While  great 
areas  all  round  Glasgow  have  been  covered  with  houses  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  the  pressure  relieved  to  some  extent,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made- 
to  overtake  the  arrears  accumulated  during  the  previous  decade,  and  to  provide 
houses  of  a  modern  character  for  scores  of  thousands  of  people  now  living  in 
slum  districts. 
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WIRELESS  RECEIVING  SETS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  29,  1928. — There  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
wireless  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  two 
years.  British  firms  now  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  imports  being  a  relatively 
unimportant  factor,  but  domestic  competition  is  extremely  keen. 

A  marked  advance  has  been  made  by  manufacturers  here  during  this  period 
in  the  design  and  efficiency  of  their  receiving  sets,  which  are  now  equal,  if  not- 
superior,  to  the  best  foreign  apparatus.  This  was  not  generally  true  a  few 
years  ago.  The  frequent  changing  of  models  has,  however,  made  the  situation 
difficult  for  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  has  resulted  in  hand-to-mouth 
buying  in  order  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  obsolete  stock.  This  factor,  too, 
has  had  the  effect  of  checking  importations. 

The  broadcasting  system  recently  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under 
the  control  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  a  Government  department. 
When  the  system  is  in  full  operation  broadcasting  will  be  done  from  a  number 
of  high-power  regional  stations,  each  transmitting  two  separate  programs  on 
two  widely  separated  wave  lengths.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  nine  of  these 
high-power  stations  and  to  eliminate  all  the  relay  stations  now  in  operation. 
The  Daventry  stations  are  now  providing  alternative  programs  for  probably 
more  than  a  million  listeners,  the  majority  of  whom  are  using  quite  simple  sets. 

In  view  of  this  system  of  broadcasting,  a  high  degree  of  selectivity  in  a 
receiving  set  is  not  required.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  is  in  3-  and  4-valve  sets 
with  a  very  limited  demand  for  sets  having  6  or  8  valves.  Battery  less  sets 
operated  direct  from  the  mains  are  general,  particularly  in  the  higher-priced 
models.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  here,  however,  are  not  yet 
wired  for  electricity.  Both  direct  and  alternating  current  systems  with  varying 
frequencies  are  used  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  although  this  difficulty 
will  eventually  be  overcome  when  the  Electricity  Supply  Bill  of  1926  comes  into 
full  operation. 

While  undoubtedly  there  are  a  large  number  of  crystal  sets  used,  the  most 
popular  is,  as  stated  previously,  a  3-  or  4-valve  set  retailing  around  £20.  Port- 
able sets  averaging  around  £35  are  also  very  popular  this  year.  Few  Console 
models  are  offered.  The  general  demand  is  for  a  low-priced  set  and  a  more 
expensive  loud  speaker. 

The  Marconi  and  other  patents  valid  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  Canadian  radio  apparatus  in  this  country,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  would  affect  any  particular  firm  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Canadian  firms  contemplating  entering  this  market  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  maintaining  their  own  organization  in  this  country  and 
possibly  actually  producing  here,  while  extensive  advertising  would  also  be  a 
very  important  factor. 

British  Broadcasting  Stations 

Wave  Length  Frequency 

Metres  Kilo-cycles 

High  Power  Stations — 

Daventry  5XX                                                             1,562.5  192 

Daventry  5GB                                                                491.8  610 

Daventry  (Chelmsford)                                                    24.  12,500 

Main  Stations — 

London    361.4  830 

Manchester   384.6  780 

Cardiff   353.  850 

Bournemouth   326.1  920 
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British  Broadcasting  Stations — Concluded 

Wave  Length  Frequency 

Main  Stations — Con.  Metres  Kilo-cycle 

Newcastle-on-Tyne                                                          312.5  900 

Glasgow                                                                      405.4  740 

Aberdeen                                                                       500.  600 

Belfast                                                                        30G.1  980 

Relay  Stations — 

Swansea                                                                         294.1  1,020 

Dundee                                                                       294.1  1,020 

Plymouth                                                                       400.  750 

Edinburgh                                                                      288.5  1,040 

Liverpool                                                                       297.  1,010 

Leeds                                                                           277.8  1,080 

Bradford                                                                     251.1  1,190 

Sheffield                                                                         272.7  1,100 

Hull                                                                            294.1  1,020 

Stoke-on-Trent                                                               294.1  1,020 


MARKET  FOR  PRESERVED  MILK   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK 

Kingston,  November  23,  1928. — About  94-5  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  total 
annual  imports  of  preserved  milk  consists  of  sweetened  condensed;  unsweetened 
milk,  which  is  more  commonly  called  evaporated  (the  two  terms  being  synony- 
mous) is  imported  only  in  relatively  small  quantities.  The  business  in  sweetened 
condensed  milk  is  firmly  established,  Canada  being  Jamaica's  principal  sup- 
plier. In  the  calendar  year  1927,  the  latest  available  period  of  record,  a  total 
of  4,102,625  pounds  of  condensed  milk  valued  at  £122,585  was  brought  in,  of 
which  2,393,823  pounds  valued  at  £71,504  were  of  Canadian  origin.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  619,550  pounds  (£18,504);  the  United  States,  669,530 
pounds  (£20,000) ;  Denmark,  284,840  pounds  (£8,513) ;  and  Holland,  126,039 
pounds  (£3,769).  Canada's  proportion  of  the  business  has  been  fairly  constant 
during  the  past  four  years,  imports  comprising  two  very  well-known  brands. 
The  other  countries  named  have  considerably  increased  their  sales  since  1924; 
the  increase  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  apparently  due  to  the 
transference  of  business  from  the  Canadian  to  the  English  factory  of  a  world- 
renowned  concern  which  maintains  a  branch  office  in  Jamaica.  Competition  is 
very  keen,  and  all  types  of  advertising,  especially  the  giving  of  cans  of  milk  in 
return  for  labels,  are  resorted  to. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRICES 

Aside  from  the  branch  house  of  the  English  concern  mentioned  above — 
which  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade — the  sweetened  condensed  milk 
business  in  Jamaica  is  controlled  by  two  or  three  large  merchant  houses  who 
carry  stocks  for  the  most  part,  but  also  sometimes  sell  on  commission.  The 
English  brand  sells  at  28s.  per  case  of  forty-eight  1-pound  tins  and  30s.  per 
case  of  ninety-six  J-pound  tins.  The  most  prominent  Canadian  sweetened  con- 
densed milk,  which  likewise  is  an  extensive  seller,  and  an  American  brand  also 
in  considerable  evidence,  sell  at  about  2s.  per  case  less  than  the  English  prices. 
European  varieties  are  somewhat  cheaper. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Condensed  milk  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  Jamaica  gave  Canada  an 
increased  preference  in  terms  of  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1925.    Prior  to  April, 
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1927,  the  Jamaican  import  duties  on  condensed  milk  were  per  48  pounds  Is.  6d. 
preferential  and  2s.  general.  The  general  rate  was  then  raised  to  3s.,  the  prefer- 
ential rate  remaining  unchanged.  The  weight  of  the  tin  is  included  in  the  weight 
on  which  duty  is  charged. 

UNSWEETENED  MILK 

Before  discussing  the  demand  for  this  article,  it  is  well  to  summarize  extant 
Jamaican  legislation  affecting  imports  of  preserved  milk  into  the  island. 
According  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  term  "  condensed  milk  "  means 
"  milk  which  has  been  concentrated  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  water,  whether 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  and  includes  the  article  commonly  known 
as  1  evaporated  milk ',  but  does  not  include  the  article  commonly  known  as 
dried  milk  or  milk  powder:  provided  that  such  condensed  milk  shall  contain 
not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  milk  fat 

It  is  only  to  milk  fulfilling  these  requirements  that  the  import  duties  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section  apply.  A  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between 
such  milk  and  the  separated  or  skimmed  variety,  the  importation  of  which  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica;  the  duties  on  this  kind  are 
16s.  8d.  per  case  preferential  and  £1  6s.  8d.  general  per  48  pounds.  The  reason 
for  these  high  duties  is  that  skimmed  milk,  with  its  low  fat  content,  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable  food  for  infants  and  children.  Needless  to  say,  imports  of  this 
variety  are  insignificant.   It  is,  however,  provided  by  law  that: — 

Every  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  condensed  separated  or  condensed  skimmed 
milk  must  bear  a  label  clearly  visible  to  the  purchaser,  on  which  the  words  "  Machine 
skimmed  milk,  unsuitable  for  feeding  infants,"  or  "  Skimmed  milk,  unsuitable  for  feeding 
infants,"  as  the  case  may  require,  are  printed  in  large  and  legible  type,  and  if  any  person 
sells  or  exposes  for  sale  condensed  separated  or  skimmed  milk  an  contravention  of  this 
section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceed- 
ing £20. 

Penalties  are  likewise  prescribed  for  those  who  import  condensed  separated 
milk  or  skimmed  milk,  or  condensed  milk  except  in  tins  each  bearing  a  label 
on  which  the  minimum  guarantee  of  the  milk  fat  in  the  contents  is  stated  in 
large  and  clear  type. 

EXTENT  OF  IMPORTATIONS 

The  Jamaican  Customs  returns  do  not  distinguish  imports  of  unsweetened 
<or  evaporated  milk,  these  being  included  in  the  heading  "  Milk,  Condensed 
Importers'  records  show,  however,  that  between  4,000  and  5,000  cases  of 
unsweetened  evaporated  milk  are  brought  into  the  colony  each  year,  chiefly 
from  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  by  the  same  firms  who  deal  in 
the  sweetened  variety.  Such  importations  were  in  1927  about  5-5  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  condensed  milk.  The  question  of  distribution  therefore 
calls  for  no  special  remark.  Evaporated  milk  sells  at  22s.  per  case  of  forty- 
eight  1 -pound  tins. 

PROSPECTS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  proportion  between  the  sales  of  sweetened  condensed  and  unsweetened 
evaporated  milk  has  been  fairly  constant  year  by  year,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  sales  of  the  latter  variety.  This  is  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  large  dealers,  and  it  is  one  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Jamaican  people,  taken  as  a  whole.  Of  a  population  of  nearty 
a  million,  upwards  of  75  per  cent  are  labourers  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture, 
■vhich  is  practically  the  sole  form  of  productive  acitivity  in  the  colony.  Aside 
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from  the  making  (in  a  limited  way)  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  rope,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  there  are  no  manufacturing  industries  in  Jamaica,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  understood  in  northern  countries.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  of 
Jamaica's  population  consists  of  peasant  proprietors,  owning  small  holdings; 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers;  the  salaried  class,  engaged  in  commerce,  estate 
management,  and  the  civil  services;  the  professional  class;  and  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  so  to  speak,  the  large  landowners  and  merchants. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Jamaican  people  is 
obtainable  from  the  returns  of  the  Income  Tax  Department.  In  the  year  1927 
only  3,031  persons  were  found  to  have  incomes  not  exceeding  £150  per  annum, 
chargeable  with  duty;  5,794  persons  were  returned  as  receiving  not  more  than 
£400  per  annum;  655  not  more  than  £500;  735  not  more  than  £750;  310  not 
more  than  £1,000  ;  241  not  more  than  £1,500;  and  105  not  more  than  £2,000. 
These  figures  about  cover  the  salaried  and  professional  classes;  on  incomes 
between  £2,000  and  £20,000  and  over  there  were  less  than  200  assessments, 
including  those  of  corporations.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Jamaican  people  earn  less  than  £3  per  week;  most  of  them,  indeed,  make 
less  than  £1  per  week. 

The  condition  disclosed  by  these  figures  inevitably  means  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  selling  any  luxury  article  in  Jamaica — and  evaporated  milk  is 
undoubtedly  such — must  be  very  limited.  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  pre- 
ferred, not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  also  by  large  numbers  of  the  salaried 
classes,  and  even  by  some  people  better  circumstanced,  simply  becauses  it  "goes 
further"  than  unsweetened  milk.  The  former  has  more  "body";  and  since  it  is 
already  sweetened,  it  can  be  used  in  tea  or  coffee,  or  mixed  with  water  as  food 
for  children,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  sugar.  Evaporated  milk  is  con- 
sumed exclusively  by  the  better- class  householder,  a  favourite  use  being  the 
making  of  ice-cream.  But  the  poorer  classes,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  whose  Jiving  conditions  might  be  considered  to  be  more  or  less 
primitive  by  a  visitor  from  Canada,  cannot  afford  to  make  ice-cream  in  their 
homes,  nor  to  own  refrigerators,  which  in  this  climate  are  necessary  to  prevent 
evaporated  milk  from  turning  sour  after  the  tins  have  been  opened.  The  day 
when  these  people  will  become  users  of  evaporated  milk  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Even 
in  Kingston,  a  fairly  populous  centre,  far  less  ice-cream  is  sold  than  in  an  area 
of  similar  population  in  the  United  States. 

Increased  consumption  of  this  luxury  article  will  long  depend  upon  the 
betterment  of  living  standards  amongst  the  salaried  classes.  In  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a  notable  improvement,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  this  will  continue  in  the  future;  but  the  process  must  inevitably 
be  slow  and  gradual.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  trade  in  unsweetened  evaporated 
milk  in  Jamaica,  of  which  Canada  already  has  a  considerable  share.  The 
Jamaican  market  being  highly  competitive,  Canada's  participation  would  prob- 
ably improve  with  the  lowering  of  prices. 

DRIED  MILK 

Hardly  any  dried  milk,  or  milk  powder,  is  imported  into  Jamaica;  but 
insignificant  quantities  of  malted  milk,  put  up  in  bottles,  are  brought  in,  for  use 
chiefly  in  hospitals  and  by  invalids.  This  is  a  small  specialty  trade,  handled 
by  high-class  grocers.  Some  English  and  American  brands  of  malted  milk  are 
seen. 
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REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  BARBADOS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  27,  1928. — Qfhcial  reports  state  that  the  revenue 
of  Barbados  for  the  year  1927-28  (March  31)  amounted  to  £414,883,  plus  the 
balance  of  £115,287  brought  forward  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  making  a 
total  of  £530,170.  On  the  other  hand,  expenditure  amounted  to  £481,252,  leav- 
ing at  April  1,  1928,  a  balance  of  £48,918.  For  the  current  year  the  anticipated 
revenue  is  set  at  £404,086,  while  the  estimates  provide  for  an  expenditure  of 
£397,247.  This  will  leave  a  favourable  balance  of  £6,839,  which,  added  to  the 
surplus  as  at  April  1,  will  make  a  total  favourable  balance  of  £55,757. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1928,  while  actual  revenue  exceeded 
the  estimates  by  £17,636,  actual  expenditure  was  £95,846  more  than  provided 
for  in  the  estimates.  This  was  due  to  unforeseen  expenditures  on  account  of 
measures  to  combat  tropical  diseases,  grants  to  other  colonies  in  distress,  refunds 
of  income  tax,  public  works,  and  highways  construction.  In  addition  to  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year  already  approved,  an  additional  expenditure  of 
£33,162  on  account  of  malaria  prevention  and  certain  public  works  has  been 
sanctioned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  expenditure  so  greatly  in  excess  of  revenue  has 
absorbed  the  cash  balances  available,  it  was  felt  that  the  cost  of  improvements 
should  be  met  from  loans  rather  than  revenue  of  reserve  funds,  and  an  act  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  a  loan  of  £225.000, 
£76,000  of  which  was  to  constitute  a  refund  to  the  Treasury  for  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain specified  works,  the  balance  to  be  employed  on  approved  public  works.  To 
provide  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  this  loan,  a  distribution  tax  of  3d. 
per  gallon  on  petrol  was  established,  which  was  estimated  to  bring  in  £8,000  per 
annum,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  interest  charges  until  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  the  loan  authorized  had  been  raised. 

PUBLIC   DEBT  ^ 

At  September  30,  1928,  the  public  debt  of  Barbados  amounted  to  £585,000, 
which  was  £6,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  the  sinking 
funds  providing  for  its  security  showed  an  appreciable  increase,  amounting  to 
£287,407  represented  by  the  cost  price  of  the  stocks '  in  which  the  funds  were 
invested,  although  it  is  stated  their  market  value  is  somewhat  below  cost.  The 
sinking  fund  of  the  largest  loan,  £375,000  on  account  of  waterworks,  has  now 
accumulated  to  such  a  figure  that  further  contributions  from  revenue  are 
unnecessary,  as  the  fund  should  with  interest  exceed  the  loan  when  due.  It  is 
therefore  considered  by  the  authorities  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  is 
satisfactory,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  there  are  reserve  funds  amount- 
ing to  £183,267  to  meet  contingencies,  the  colony  is  well  able  to  pay  its  way. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Sugar  cane  growing  is  the  most  important  and  vital  of  the  colony,  as  regards 
not  only  revenue  but  general  prosperity.  At  the  present  time  it  is  faced  with 
a  serious  crisis. 

Briefly,  the'  situation  is  one  of  world  production  and  price  obtainable.  The 
current  year's  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  86,000 
long  tons,  while  the  average  price  at  which  it  was  sold  locally  amounted  to 
approximately  $3.08  per  100  pounds.  For  the  four  previous  years  the  average 
annual  crop  has  amounted  to  about  73,000  tons  of  sugar,  much  of  which  had  dur- 
ing that  time  the  advantage  of  up-to-date  manufacturing  methods.    This  year's 
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crop  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  considerably  above  the  average) 
and  in  cases  of  sugar  plantations  where  the  crop  was  relatively  large  a  ami  11 
profit  will  be  shown  on  the  year's  operations,  but  in  other  cases  wfoich  are  quite 
numerous,  the  crop  not  being  above  the  plantation's  yearly  average,  a  loss  must 
be  faced. 

The  forecast  of  world  sugar  production  in  1929  is  much  in  excess  of  any 
previous  record,  and  with  no  indication  so  far  of  increased  demand,  the  pre-'  dj 
local  price  of  sugar  for  export  of  $2.50  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds  does  not  augur 
a  bright  future  for  the  industry.  However,  while  the  growing  crop  looks  pro- 
mising, like  all  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  tropics,  many  things  may  happen 
within  the  next  three  months  to  reduce  them  materially,  such  as  lack  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall,  and  therefore  it  is  only  safe  to  anticipate  an  average  crop  for  1929. 

ROAD  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  greatest  drain  at  present  placed  upon  the  colony's  resources,  and  to 
which  the  Government  is  definitely  committed,  is  that  of  road  construction. 

This  need  has  arisen  due  to  the  development  of  modern  transport  which 
has  placed  upon  the  highways  system  of  the  colony  a  much  heavier  burden 
than  they  were  built  to  carry.  Also  Government  and  parochial  authorities,  who 
are  jointly  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  failed  to  realize  the  situation  until 
the  roads  were  so  far  gone  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  build  almost  entirely 
new  roads. 

While  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  state  what  the  total  expenditure  in 
this  work  is  likely  to  be,  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  restoring  100  to  120 
miles  of  road  amounting  to  £150,000  has  already  been  more  than  half  expended 
without  appreciable  reduction  in  the  mileage'  of  roads  unrestored.  The  cost  of 
normal  road  maintenance  in  the  colony  is  at  present  considered  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size  and  revenue.  A  program  of  work  proposed  and  its  estimated 
cost  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  an  early  date. 

TRINIDAD  ESTIMATED  REVENUE,  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  15,  1928. — In  presenting  the  estimates  for  1929 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  stated  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  colony  during  the  current  year  continues  to  show  improvement, 
and  that  the  industries  were  steadily  returning  towards  their  former  prosperity. 

The  revenue  for  1929  is  estimated  at  £1,633,490  and  expenditure  at 
£1,638,350,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  £4,860.  The  estimated  surplus,  which  now 
stands  at  £322,705,  at  December  31,  1929,  will  therefore  be  reduced  by  the  fore- 
going amount,  and  will  then  appear  as  £317,845  plus  £250,000  reserve. 

Due  to  the  favourable  general  outlook,  it  is  considered  that  the  situation 
justifies  reintroduction  of  the  penny  postage  to  places  within  the  Empire  and  to 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  stamp  duty  on  cheques 
and  on  receipts  from  2d.  to  Id. 

Included  in  the  estimated  expenditure  is  the  sum  of  £1,700  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  wireless  telephone  system  between  Port  of  Spain  and  Toco  (at  the 
extreme  northeast  point  of  the  island),  and  to  be  connected  up  with  the  local 
telephone  company's  system.  Should  the  experiment  prove  successful,  the 
Government  contemplates  an  extension  of  its  use  to  other  isolated  parts  of  the 
colony. 
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FIXED  SELLING  PRICES  FOR  TEXTILES 

There  appears  every  likelihood  of  something  concrete  emerging  in  the  near 
future  from  the  proposals  made  about  two  years  ago  for  the  formation  of  a 
trade  organization  in  England  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  fixed  selling 
prices  for  textile  fabrics  and  made-up  garments,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial.  A  booklet  setting  out  the  scheme  and  functions  of  the  proposed 
association,  with  a  draft  set  of  rules,  was  circulated  recently  to  several  thousand 
members  of  the  trade,  manufacturing,  wholesale,  and  retail.  The  idea  has 
already  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  support,  the  representative  bodies 
of  wholesale  textile  warehousemen  in  London  and  most  other  centres  having 
given  their  approval  to  the  principle  of  the  scheme. 

Manufacturers  of  branded  lines  of  corsets  are  among  the  other  interests 
which  have  viewed  the  proposals  with  favour.  It  is  now  intended  to  call  group 
meetings  of  producers  of  various  descriptions  of  piece  goods  and  articles  of 
dress  in  order  that  progress  may  be  expedited,  and,  if  possible,  a  committee  of 
makers  and  merchants  set  up  to  complete  the  preparatory  work  and  launch  the 
association. 

EXPORT  SALES  TO  EMPIRE  MARKETS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Sales  Managers'  Association  in 
London,  Colonel  W.  H.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner 
in  British  East  Africa,  spoke  on  "  Export  Sales  to  Empire  Markets  ". 

He  pointed  out  that  to  develop  business  in  British  East  Africa  it  was  not 
sufficient  that  goods  should  be  British ;  they  must  also  be  profitable  to  the  buyer. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  definite  sign  of  increased  trade  to  be  done  in  cheap 
lines,  such  as  are  sold  in  the  sixpenny  stores  in  England.  Colonel  Franklin 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  right  man  as  an  agent.  He  must  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  the  town  or  area  covered  by  him.  It  is  advisable 
for  principals  to  visit  the  country  before  selecting  an  agent. 

One  of  the  most  potent  methods  to  develop  sales  was  well-illustrated  cata- 
logues with  simple  and  particularly  clear  descriptive  matter,  and,  above  all, 
prices.  Let  representatives  have  a  range  of  fluctuating  prices.  Business  is  lost 
if  prices  cannot  be  quoted.  Once  having  established  your  contact  there  should 
be  a  constant  stream  of  letters  and  literature.  More  personality  in  letter- 
writing  is  essential.  Know  the  men  to  whom  you  are  writing.  If  they  are 
Indians  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  polite,  even  if  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be  cleared 
up.  Agents  and  customers  abroad  like  to  receive  letters,  and  if  manufacturers 
write  long  and  newsy  letters  it  helps  to  cement  existing  business  relationships. 

GERMAN  LUMBER  TRADE 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  27,  1928. — From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  import 
lumber  trade  of  Germany  is  one  of  many  complications,  Here  again,  the  war  so 
seriously  upset  the  balance  that  a  return  to  the  previous  status  is  progressing 
very  slowly. 

Germany  has  considerable  timber  resources  of  her  own  and  since  price  is 
the  prime  factor,  local  and  proximate  supplies  are  naturally  obtained  where  the 
requirements  are  not  of  a  special  nature.  In  neighbouring  states  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Hungary  and  Poland,  where  building  programs  have  been 
decidedly  curtailed,  local  surpluses  of  lumber  have  been  made  available.  Then, 
too,  supplies  from  Scandinavia  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  in  many  cases  woods 
from  these  territories  have  been  used  to  substitute  for  those  previously  imported 
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from  North  America;  while  Russia,  in  her  effort  to  obtain  foreign  money,  lias 
by  dumping  proved  an  upsetting  source  of  supply  for  Europe.    Ambitious  build- 
ing programs  within  Germany  have  been  unable  to  be  carried  out  owing 
inability  to  raise  foreign  loans,  and  private  capital  is  not  attracted  on  account 
of  the  housing  restrictions. 

MARKET  RESTRICTIONS 

For  the  past  two  months  the  market  has  been  in  a  slump,  while  pr<  srioug 
to  that  time  it  could  be  considered  as  a  post-war  average.  To  some  extenl  his 
may  be  the  result  of  the  strikes  which  invariably  occur  at  this  time  of  year, 
while  at  the  same  time  shipbuilding  activity  has  considerably  slackened.  It 
appears  now  too  that  the  lumber  business  last  year  was  overdone  with  the 
consequent  result  of  surplus  stocks  on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  local  consumption 
improves,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  improvement  in  import  business,  but  it 
is  premature  to  suppose  when  this  condition  will  become  effective. 

LUMBER  POSSIBILITIES  FROM  CANADA 

Douglas  fir,  because  of  its  superior  quality  in  clearness  and  strength,  is  the 
leading  Canadian  product  to  find  a  sale  in  this  market.  It  is  increasingly 
substituting  for  pitch  pine,  because  of  the  latter's  gradual  increase  in  price,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  to  compete  against  supplies  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 
It  appears  regularly  to  fill  requirements  for  special  purposes,  being  used  for 
interior  finishing,  decking  and  deck  boards,  while  plywood  and  logs  are  also 
imported  when  price  is  competitive. 

There  is  an  occasional  demand  for  maple  flooring,  with  price  the  governing 
factor.  Sitka  spruce,  for  use  in  building  aeroplanes,  yachts,  etc.,  it  is  found, 
can  only  be  imported  in  non-assorted  lots.  With  the  increasing  development  of 
metal  planes,  the  demand  for  this  purpose  is  diminishing.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  demand  for  figured  or  curly  birch  logs,  but  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  fashion  for  this  wood  appears  to  be  going  out,  a  surplus  from  last  year 
at  present  gluts  the  market.  The  prospect  of  a  market  for  fir  and  pine  doors 
is  at  present  excluded  from  Canada  because  of  the  high  duty  prevailing,  owing 
to  the  non-existence  of  any  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  The 
duty  on  doors  coming  from  the  United  States  is  R.M.6  against  R.M.8  from 
Canada. 

There  are  periodical  demands  for  box  shooks  suitable  for  packing  prunes, 
as  it  is  found  that  by  importing  prunes  in  sacks  and  repacking,  the  duty  is  much 
less.  A  considerable  business  is  done  in  the  Rhine  Valley  in  acetic  acid  barrel 
stock. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  following  are  the  specifications  required  for  the  items  mentioned 
above: — 

Douglas  Fir  Lumber.— No.  2  clears  and  betters:  1-inch  by  4  inches  edge  grain,  and  all 
sizes,  all  grain  mill  run ;  1-inch  and  up  thick  rising  by  |-inch ;  8  inches  and  up  wide ;  10  feet 
and  up  long. 

Timbers — merchantable  quality. 

Flooring. — 1-inch  x  4  inches  and  1-inch  by  6  inches  rough. 

Decking. — 2\  inches  x  5  inches  and  3  inches  x  5  inches,  edge  grained-  £-inch  overmeasure 
both  ways  not  invoiced. 

Plywood. — 42  inches  x  72  or  84  inches. 

Maple  Flooring. — 1  inch  x  4  inches  rough;  T%6-inch  or  2%2-inch  x  3^  inches  finished. 
Sitka  Spruce. — As  for  Douglas  fir. 
Birch  Logs. — No  special  specification. 

Doors. — 2  feet  6  inches  x  6  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  x  7  feet. 

Box  Shooks  (prunes). — 12^-kilo  boxes:  2  ends  9£  inches  by  5f  inches  x  n/i6  inches;  2 
aides  15^  inches  x  5|  inches  x  %6  inch;  top  and  bottom  15^  inches  x  9-f  inches  x  5/iq  inch. 

The  last  shipments  of  any  account  from  Canada  arrived  in  September,  when 
the  cargoes  consisted  of:  49,604  pieces  of  Douglas  fir  lumber;  1,270  pieces  of 
lumber;  5,936  boards;  239  blocks;  144  bundles  of  plywood. 
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GERMAN  TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  27,  1928. — The  Council  of  State,  known  as  the  Reichs- 
rat,  at  a  sitting  on  Friday,  November  23,  passed  the  draft  bill  for  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  World  Economic  Conference  and  it  is  now  ready 
to  be  placed  before  the  Reichstag  for  final  ratification.  It  deals  with  a  con- 
siderable lowering  of  tariff  items  whose  retention  no  longer  appears  warranted. 
The  reductions  affect  some  141  items  with  a  considerable  number  of  sub-items, 
out  of  the  total  950  items  of  the  German  Customs  Tariff. 

The  financial  effects  of  these  reductions  in  duty  are  not  large,  as  it  is  known 
that  96  per  cent  of  the  whole  German  customs  receipts  are  received  from  about 
one  dozen  items  such  as  grain,  coffee,  tea,  and  mineral  oil,  and  these  items  are 
naturally  not  affected  by  the  reductions. 

The  only  tariff  reduction  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is  a 
proposed  decrease  in  the  general  duty  on  skates  from  R.M.30  to  R.M.22-50  per 
100  kg.^ 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  import  and  export 
prohibitions  on  bones  and  hides  and  skins. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reductions  will  come  into  force  on  February  1,  1929. 

SPANISH  COMESTIBLE  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Madrid,  October  19,  1928. — The  sale  of  bacon  and  York  hams  in  Spain  is 
not  large,  and  retail  prices  are  very  high,  but  the  market  is  worth  considering. 
In  some  of  the  country  districts  a  local  cure  is  produced  by  the  peasants,  but 
as  a  rule  it  does  not  meet  the  taste  of  the  cities.  Uncooked  local  hams,  how- 
ever, and  loma  (filet  de  Pore)  are  excellent,  particularly  in  the  province  of  old 
Castile.  Some  local  bacon,  sold  as  English  but  made  in  Barcelona,  is  sold  by 
wholesalers  to  retailers  at  a  price  of  6.75  pesetas  per  kilo.  The  retail  selling 
price  of  a  Spanish  bacon  similar  to  Irish  lean  sizable  is  10  pesetas  per  kilo.  As 
an  experiment  an  English  representative  in  Madrid  bought  various  kinds  of 
bacon  and  York  ham  on  the  London  market  and  imported  them.  In  bacons  he 
tried  Danish  No.  1,  Swedish  No.  1,  Dutch  No.  1,  Canadian  leanest,  Canadian 
in  bales,  United  States  bellies  (English  cuts) ,  Polish  leanest,  and  Russian  leanest. 
In  all  cases  the  prices  of  these  goods  landed  in  Madrid,  including  customs,  etc., 
worked  out  at  less  than  the  price  Spanish  wholesalers  are  selling  to  retailers. 
Even  higher  expenses  were  allowed  for  than  those  which  were  actually  paid. 
In  hams  (York)  type  he  imported  with  the  same  result  York  and  Cumberland 
10-pound  to  12-pound,  and  12-pound  to  14-pound;  Canadian  short  cut;  United 
States  long  cuts,  short  cuts  and  picnics;  South  American  short  cut  and  picnics. 
A  table  showing  the  actual  prices  has  been  worked  out  and  is  available  for 
Canadian  exporters  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote 
file  No.  14859).  It  is  only  in  York  ham  that  importation  is  feasible;  not  in 
crude. 

SAUSAGES 

As  in  all  Latin  European  countries,  Spain  has  a  good  variety  of  local  makes. 
This  product  promises  very  little  for  the  exporter  of  the  Canadian  sausage, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  comestible.  The  types  most  eaten  are  the  famous 
little  sausage  of  Vich,  pork  sausages  from  Estremadura,  blood  puddings  (Mor- 
cilla)  from  Galicia,  and  long  sausages  (longaniza). 
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HONEY 

In  Spain  only  small  quantities  of  honey  seem  to  be  consumed.  It  is  Dot 
used,  as  in  Holland,  in  the  manufacture  of  honey-cake,  or  to  the  same  extent, 
as  in  Italy,  as  a  table  delicacy.  The  method  of  gathering  it  is  often  crude; 
modern  methods  of  apiculture  are  unknown;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be- 
any market  either  for  beekeepers'  supplies  or  for  imports  of  Canadian  honey. 

CHEESE 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  market  for  imported  cheese  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  regions  have  their  special  cheese,  such  as  Manchego.  Domestic 
cheeses  are  not  marketed  scientifically  like  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch,  nor  is  the 
production  concentrated  enough  for  commercial  purposes  like  the  French.  In 
the  tourist  hotels  one  hardly  ever  sees  domestic  cheese,  but  only  well-known 
brands  such  as  Swiss  Gruyere,  Dutch  Emmenthal,  French  Roquefort,  and 
Camembert. 

The  question  of  importing  cheese  has  been  somewhat  complicated  up  to 
now  by  the  Spanish  tariff.  The  duty  on  cheese  into  Spain  is  4.50  gold  pesetas 
under  the  first  tariff  and  1.50  gold  pesetas  under  the  second  tariff.  There  are. 
however,  conventional  rates  of  duty,  lower  than  the  second  tariff,  established 
by  treaties  between  Spain  and  other  countries.  The  conventional  duty  on  hard 
cheeses,  weighing  40  kilogrammes  or  more  each,  and  cheeses  in  boxes  made  with 
the  cheese  called  Emmenthal  or  Gruyere,  and  on  certain  kinds  of  Italian  hard 
cheeses  weighing  20  kilogrammes  or  more  each,  is  70  gold  Spanish  cents  per 
kilogramme.  There  is  also  a  conventional  duty  established  by  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Finland  of  1.20  gold  pesetas  on  hard  cheeses  weighing  40  kilogrammes 
or  more  each,  and  cheeses  in  boxes  of  the  Emmenthal  and  Gruyere  type.  Canada 
was  under  the  second  tariff  of  Spain  up  to  August  1,  1928,  but  a  most-favoured- 
nation agreement  between  Canada  and  Spain,  which  went  into  force  on  that 
date,  entitles  Canada  to  any  conventional  rate  of  duty  in  force  in  Spain. 

In  spite  of  this,  according  to  the  latest  Spanish  statistics  available  for  a 
twelve  months'  period,  a  metric  ton  and  a  half  of  cheese  was  imported  from 
Canada.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1927,  37  cwt.  of  cheese  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Spain, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1928,  28  cwt.  Agents  with  wide  distributive  powers  may 
not  so  much  be  needed  in  this  market  as  those  who  are  in  touch  with  a  few  large 
firms  selling  comestibles  in  Spain.  (Their  names  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

In  the  country  districts  and  fondas,  the  cheeses  on  which  less  duty  is  paid 
on  account  of  price  are  most  likely  to  compete  with  the  local  makes.  The  retail 
selling  price  of  foreign  cheeses  is  about  10  pesetas  per  kilo.  An  importer  in 
July,  1927,  landed  some  of  the  finest  coloured  Canadian  from  London,  Eng- 
land, at  5.48  pesetas,  fine  at  5.25  pesetas,  and  fine  white  at  from  5.35  to  5.45 
pesetas.  (A  table  of  the  landed  prices  via  London  of  Canadian,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australian  cheese  have  been  submitted  by  an  importer  and  filed  for  inspec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

MILK  POWDER 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  22  cwt.  of  milk  powder 
were  shipped  to  Spain  in  fiscal  year  1927;  none  in  fiscal  year  1928.  In  Barce- 
lona, it  was  stated  that  the  local  hospitals  had  tried  Australian  milk  powder, 
but  had  not  found  it  satisfactory.  Under  the  new  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  Spain,  the  duty  on  Canadian  milk  powder  is  80  Spanish  cent* 
(gold)  a  kilo  instead  of  1.25  pesetas  (gold). 
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JAM,  SAUCES,  ETC. 

Jams  are  produced  locally  at  Alicante.  A  small  quantity  of  English  jams 
in  jars  is  imported,  but  the  price  is  too  high  for  wide  consumption.  Famous 
and  long-established  English  producers  of  sauces  and  pickles,  who  advertise, 
do  such  business  as  there  is,  but  it  is  mostly  confined  to  hotels  and  foreigners. 

SALMON  (CANNED) 

If  great  care  is  taken,  and  exporters  are  willing  to  fill  small  initial  orders, 
it  may  be  possible  to  awaken  interest  in  Spain  in  Canadian  canned  salmon. 

The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Milan  is  in  touch  with  several  interested 
agents.  Any  market  there  is,  however,  will  have  to  be  created  by  the  agent,  and 
he  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  do  this  by  being  supplied  with  a  case  or  two  of 
samples.  The  Canadian  canned  salmon  exporter  is  reluctant  to  do  this,  for  he 
justly  regards  the  brands  of  Canadian  salmon  as  world  famous.  Some  Cana- 
dian salmon  does  reach  this  market  through  London  general  dealers  in  pro- 
visions, but  the  price  is  too  high  to  awaken  wide  interest,  and  consequently  it 
is  practically  unknown.  It  was  chiefly  war  stocks  in  Italy,  sold  cheaply,  that 
introduced  Canadian  canned  salmon  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public  in  that 
country.  Thus  the  agent  in  Spain  must  be  able,  not  only  to  show  a  label 
but  also  to  open  a  tin  before  a  prospective  customer. 

Spain  is  a  country  with  an  extensive  coastline  and  a  large  local  fishing 
industry.  The  most  important  coastal  fishery  is  that  of  the  sardine,  production 
being  about  110,000  tons  annually;  and  the  production  of  hake  amounts  to 
60,000  tons,  of  tunny  to  14,000  tons,  and  of  anchovy  to  29,000  tons.  Galicia 
depends  largely  on  her  fish-preserving  trade.  The  salmon  exporter  will  not 
ifind  conditions  too  easy  in  Spain.  Any  business  that  is  developed  will  not  be 
for  chum  salmon  but  for  sockeye  for  the  better-class  trade;  the  duty  makes 
the  price  of  chum  relatively  too  high.  Sockeye  can  be  sold  for  5  pesetas  per 
pound  tin.  The  market  will  be  more  restricted  than  the  Italian,  but  limited  to 
better-class  goods  like  the  French.  Flat  tins  are  wanted;  tails  cannot  be  sold. 
There  is  a  fish  canned  in  Spain  which  is  sometimes  called  salmon,  but  which 
is  not  the  real  article,  and  it  sells  for  about  2-10  pesetas  a  tin,  but  there  is  not 
a  wide  sale.  It  is  very  pale  in  colour,  and  would  not  seem  to  be  sold  to  the 
same  class  of  people  that  buy  the  real  sockeye  steak. 

According  to  an  index  of  the  Spanish  tariff,  preserved  salmon,  which 
apparently  includes  canned  salmon,  is  dutiable  in  Spain  as  unenumerated  pre- 
served foods  on  which  the  duty  applicable  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin,  is  2-40 
gold  pesetas  per  kilogramme.  This  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  21  cents 
Canadian  per  pound. 

SALMON,  FROZEN 

Canadian  frozen  salmon  has  been  imported  through  London  and  promised 
to  do  well  until  a  close  season  for  domestic  fresh  fish,  and  thus  of  imported 
frozen  fish,  was  declared.  Steelheads,  the  writer  was  informed,  were  not  satis- 
factory. 

LOBSTERS,  CANNED 

There  is  no  scope  for  the  import  of  canned  lobsters  as  they  have  to  face  an 
excellent  domestic  supply  of  shell  fish.  Further,  the  high  cost  is  not  likely  to 
find  it  a  market  in  competition  with  cheap  Japanese  crab. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Quaker  oats  are  well  known  on  this  market,  and  although  the  consumption 
is  not  large,  a  Spanish  firm  has  approached  this  office  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  agency  for  a  Canadian  firm. 
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CONDENSED  SOUPS 

Condensed  soups  such  as  Campbell's  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  leading 
grocery  stores.  One  importer  with  a  very  good  connection  is  interested  in 
receiving  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  Canadian  soups. 

SUGAR 

Although  there  is  a  well-developed  industry  with  some  50  large  beet  sugar 
factories  and  25  sugar  cane  factories  in  Spain,  production  amounting  to  over 
2,000,000  kilos  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar,  there  is  still  some  imported.  One 
firm  in  Madrid  would  be  interested  to  receive  samples  of  Canadian  cane  sugar 
and  moist. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  EL  SALVADOR* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Tariff,  Packing,  and  Documentation 

The  import  tariff  of  El  Salvador  is  specific — that  is  to  say,  duties  are 
charged  upon  the  weight  of  the  goods  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  value  of  the 
invoice,  as  is  the  custom  in  Canada.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  cattle  (which  are  dutiable  per  head),  precious  metals  (ad  valorem), 
timber  (per  1,000  F.B.M.),  jewellery  (ad  valorem),  and  automobiles  (ad 
valorem) .  Generally  speaking,  the  rates  of  duty  are  high,  and  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  foreign  trade;  at  the  same  time,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  as  these  classes  are  not  con- 
sumers of  foreign  goods  to  any  large  extent.  Neither  do  they  act  as  a  protective 
tariff  to  local  industries,  as  no  increase  in  such  industries  has  taken  place  on 
account  of  their  incidence.  Their  main  object  is  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  service  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  Government 
expenses;  in  this  they  are  successful. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  customs  tariff  of  El  Salvador  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  duties  are  quoted  in  American  dollars  and  cents,  and  not  in  the  national 
currency. 

The  tariff  consists  of  several  thousand  items,  and  is  classified  according  to 
the  Brussels  Convention,  as  follows:  (1)  live  animals;  (2)  foodstuffs  and  bever- 
ages; (3)  raw  or  semi-manufactured  products;  (4)  manufactured  products; 
(5)  gold,  silver,  and  currency. 

Until  the  month  of  August,  1927,  there  were  numerous  surcharges,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  tariff,  imposed  upon  foreign  goods  entering  the  country. 
These  charges  involved  such  complicated  calculations  and  such  delays  in  clear- 
ance that  it  was  decided  to  combine  them  with  the  tariff  itself.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  supplement  to  the  general  tariff,  which  shows: — 

(a)  Duties  now  chargeable  upon  goods  which  previously  entered  "free  of  duty,  taxes, 
and  expenses  ". 

(b)  Duties  now  chargeable  upon  goods  which  previously  entered  "  free  of  duty  ". 

(c)  Duties  which  have  been  completely  changed. 

(d)  The  new  scale  of  duties  on  all  other  goods,  indexed  according  to  the  original  duties, 
and  the  corresponding  rate  which  now  applies. 

As  examples  of  (a) ,  all  live  animals  previously  entered  free  of  duty,  whereas 
they  are  now  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from  $1  to  $3  per  head. 

As  examples  of  (b),  milk  and  cream  formerly  entered  free,  but  are  now 
dutiable  at  $2.50  per  100  kilos.  Fire  extinguishers,  formerly  admitted  free, 
now  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  100  kilos. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series  was  published  in  No.  1296,  and  dealt  with  topography 
and  climatic  conditions,  currency  and  finance,  communications,  and  political  divisions;  and  the 
second,  in  No.  1297,  on  natural  resources  and  foreign  trade. 
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As  examples  of  (c),  kerosene,  which  formerly  paid  5  cents  per  kilo,  has 
now  been  reduced  to  $2.50  per  100  kilos,  and  salts  of  quinine,  formerly  dutiable 
at  10  cents  per  kilo,  has  been  reduced  to  $5  per  100  kilos. 

As  examples  of  (d) : — 
Any  goods  which  formeriy  paid  the  following     Now  pay  the  single  duty,  inclusive  of 
rates,  exclusive  of  surcharges  surcharges,  of 

10  cents  per  kilo.  $18.50  per  100  kilos. 

20  cents  per  kilo.  35.00  per  100  kilos. 

40  cents  per  kilo.  68.00  per  100  kilos. 

50  cents  per  kilo.  85.00  per  100  kilos. 

60  cents  per  kilo.  1.00  per  kilo. 

$1.00  per  kilo.  1.70  per  kilo. 

$1.50  per  kilo.  2.50  per  kilo. 

and  so  on. 

One  surcharge,  however,  is  still  made  at  the  port  of  entry,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  consular  fee,  and  amounts  to  2  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the 
goods.  (A  further  2  per  cent  is  payable  by  the  exporter,  making  the  total  con- 
sular fee  4  per  cent.) 

Surcharges  are  also  made  on  goods  shipped  by  parcel  post  as  follows: — 

When  the  rate  of  duty  does  not  exceed  30  cents  per  kilo,  the  surcharge  is 
12  cents  per  kilo,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  duties. 

When  the  rate  of  duty  exceeds  30  cents  per  kilo,  the  surcharge  is  25  per 
cent  of  the  duty. 

Certain  goods  can  be  imported  only  by  the  Government,  or  by  their  special 
permission.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  aeroplanes  for  war  purposes,  brandy  in 
bulk,  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  essential  oils  for  the 
manufacture  of  liquors,  explosives,  military  rifles,  and  saltpetre.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  prohibited  imports,  of  the  usual  type. 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS 

There  is  a  "  minimum  tariff "  in  effect  in  El  Salvador,  which  gives  certain 
advantages  to  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain.  It  is 
understood  that  this  tariff  may  be  extended  to  certain  other  countries,  and 
negotiations  to  this  end  are  proceeding.  The  list  of  goods  affected  by  this 
special  tariff  is  not  extensive,  and  includes  wines  and  liquors,  sardines,  mineral 
waters",  books,  perfumes,  olives,  preserved  foodstuffs,  sauces,  vegetables,  biscuits, 
cheese,  sugar,  chocolates  and  sweetmeats,  walking  sticks,  cigar  cases,  jewellery, 
buttons,  and  surgical  instruments.  In  order  that  Canadian  exporters  may  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  the  preferences,  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  duty  on  a  few  of  the  articles  is  given  below  (in  dollars  per  100  kilos) : — 

General  Preferential 

Tariff  Tariff 

100  Kg.  100  Kg. 

Sardines                                                                          $  35  00  $24  81 

Canned  salmon                                                                   51  40  29  29 

Biscuits                                                                           35  00  24  81 

Cheese                                                                                51  40  29  29 

Chocolates  and  candies                                                        51  40  29  29 

Rubber  goods,  n.o  s                                                           100  00  50  57 

Brushes,  hair-,  tooth-,  nail-                                                 85  00  50  57 

Brushes,  boot-,  horse-,  etc                                                    26  80  19  21 

There  are  further  preferences  granted  to  the  Central  American  republics, 
the  principal  items  affected  being  turpentine,  non-edible  starch,  wood  tar, 
indigo,  resin,  cocoa,  mother  of  pearl,  crude  rubber,  onions,  hides,  chocolates, 
fruits,  horses,  sheep,  mules,  donkeys,  pigs,  cattle,  hammocks,  flour,  soap,  lard, 
butter,  potatoes,  dried  fish,  cheese,  tallow,  sesame,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  sarsaparilla.  In  addition,  the  products  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  are 
admitted  free  of  duty. 
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PACKING 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  few  rates  of  duty  quoted  previously  that  the 
tariff  of  El  Salvador  is  exceedingly  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries;  and  it  has  already  been  explained  that  practically  all  duties  are 
based  upon  the  gross  weights  of  packages,  including  both  inner  and  outer  con- 
tainers.  Net  and  "  legal  "  weights  are  not  recognized. 

Thus,  the  weights  of  packing  cases  assume  a  vital  importance  when  export- 
ing to  El  Salvador.  Ordinary  methods  of  packing  become  unacceptable  because 
they  increase  the  weight  of  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  duties  become 
absolutely  prohibitive.  And  the  merchant  or  exporter  who  makes  a  close,  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  subject  will  gain  an  advantage  over  his  competitors  which 
should  more  than  counterbalance  any  similar  advantage  which  the  latter  may 
have  in  freight,  preferential  duties,  or  ease  of  communication.  All  importers 
in  El  Salvador  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  emphasize  its  importance;  for 
this  reason,  Canadian  exporters  who  desire  to  trade  with  the  republic  are  advised 
to  secure  all  possible  information  on  the  subject  before  making  their  first  ship- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  lightness  combined  with  strength  is  essential — the  former 
to  reduce  the  duties,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  rough  handling  which 
packing  cases  receive  at  ports  where  lighterage  is  necessary.  The  methods 
adopted  with  this  object  vary  widely  and  cannot  be  specified  in  detail;  gener- 
ally, however,  they  consist  in  using  the  lightest  possible  wood  for  the  outer 
container,  strapped  with  the  thinnest  possible  steel  bands,  which  are  preferably 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  case,  where  their  pressure  will  be  supported  by  the 
sides,  thus: — 


Fig.  A 


Another  method,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  above,  consists  in  the  use  of 
crates — a  framework  of  stiff  wooden  slats — lined  with  strong  cardboard;  as  an 
alternative,  the  package  case  itself  may  be  made  of  corrugated  board,  Bristol 
board  or  other  similar  material,  and  reinforced  along  all  edges  with  wooden  strips. 
Still  another  method,  which  was  advocated  by  an  importer  of  canned  foodstuffs 
comprised  corrugated  cardboard  cases,  only  one-half  the  size  of  the  usual  pack- 
ing case  (and  therefore  holding  one-half  its  contents),  and  bound  with  thin, 
strong  steel  wire  in  place  of  the  usual  steel  bands.  Thin  plywood  may  also  be 
used  with  advantage  as  material  for  packing  cases  on  account  of  its  lightness 
as  compared  with  its  strength. 

A  further  means  of  reducing  the  weight  of  shipments  to  El  Salvador  is  by 
the  selection  of  suitable  interior  packing — straw,  excelsior,  etc. — when  the  goods 
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themselves  are'  liable  to  breakage,  as  in  the  case  of  china,  glassware,  and  other 
similar  commodities.  Such  packing  can  frequently  be  reduced  in  quantity  with- 
out serious  danger  to  the  contents,  and  sometimes  a  material  of  lighter  weight 
can  be  selected  than  that  which  has  been  customary.  This  method  has  been 
improved  upon  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  certain  French  firms,  which  ship 
bottled  liquors  to  El  Salvador  without  making  use  of  the  usual  straw  bottle 
wrappers  at  all;  in  such  cases  two  opposite  sides  of  the  outer  packing  case  are' 
countersunk  internally,  each  side  containing  six  circular  holes  (in  two  rows  of 
three  holes  each)  of  such  a  size  that  the  bases  of  the  bottles  fit  sufficiently  tightly 
into  them  to  prevent  movement,  and  of  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  necks  of  the  bottles  face  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  packing  case, 
and  are  held  in  position  by  a  central  segment  of  thin  wood,  perforated  with 
similar  holes  in  which  the  necks  themselves  are  rigidly  held.  This  central  seg- 
ment is  divided  into  three  parts  to  facilitate  removal  of  the  bottles  themselves, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  being  inserted  in  grooves  made  in  each  side  of  the 
packing  case. 


Fig.  B    (Top  and  one  side  removed.) 


The  above  illustration  of  a  top  view  of  the  method  will  make  the  matter 
clear. 

Additional  reductions  in  weight  may  be  secured  by  omitting  the  immediate 
containers  in  cases  where  this  is  feasible.  For  instance,  boots  and  shoes,  which 
are  usually  shipped  in  cardboard  boxes  containing  one  pair  each,  may  be  packed 
in  bulk,  the  cardboard  boxes  themselves  being  packed  flat  and  snipped  in  a 
separate  consignment;  certain  bottled  goods,  such  as  drugs  and  chemicals,  may 
be  sent  in  drums  or  barrels  and  bottled  after  arrival;  toilet  soaps,  which  are 
frequently  packed  in  fancy  boxes,  may  also  be  shipped  in  bulk.  Other  instances 
of  this  kind  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  exporter. 

Examples  of  the  economy  which  may  be  effected  by  careful  packing  in  the 
manner  outlined  above  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  one  case  examined,  an  importer 
of  sardines  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  cardboard  cartons  with  wire  binding  (each 
carton  containing  twenty-four  tins  instead  of  the  usual  forty-eight)  repre- 
sented a  saving  of  1.8  kilos  (4  pounds)  per  case;  as  the  duty  on  sardines  is  35 
cents  per  kilo,  the  saving  on  each  case  was  63  cents,  and  was  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  price  quoted  by  the  exporter  of  a  similar  amount.  In  canned 
salmon,  it  was  pointed  out  that  every  pound  saved  in  the  weight  of  the  packing 
case  represented  a  reduction  in  delivered  cost  of  23  cents  (the  duty  being  $51.40 
per  100  kilos) .  These  figures  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  make  the  difference 
between  securing  and  losing  an  order,  and  amply  demonstrate  the  fact  that  extra 
care  in  packing  for  the  El  Salvador  market  more  than  pays  for  itself. 
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MARKING  AND  LABELLING 

There  are  no  special  regulations  in  regard  to  the  labelling  of  packing  cases 
entering  El  Salvador.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations which  contain  two  or  more  ingredients  have  to  be  registered,  the 
charge  for  registration  being  60  colones;  the  penalty  for  non-registration  is  con- 
fiscation. The  formulae  of  such  preparations  need  not  be  published  or  printed  on 
the  labels,  but  six  samples  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Government 
department  for  approval.  Exporters  of  such  products  would  be  well  advised  to 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  local  agents,  instructing  them  to  take  the 
necessary  legal  steps. 

DOCUMENTATION 

No  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  documentation  of  shipments  to  El 
Salvador.  Six  copies  of  the  consular  invoice  and  four  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading 
are  required,  and  in  addition  it  is  desirable  (but  not  essential)  to  submit  a  copy 
of  the  commercial  invoice.  The  following  are  details  of  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion of  these  various  documents: — 

Consular  Invoice. — The  standard  consular  invoice,  the  actual  dimensions 
of  which  are  13^  inches  by  9  inches,  may  be  purchased  from  all  consular  officers 
of  the  republic  at  the  equivalent  of  60  cents,  Canadian  currency,  per  set  of  six, 
and  should  be  filled  in  in  Spanish;  if  this  language  is  not  understood  by  the 
exporter,  the  consul  is  usually  willing  to  prepare  them,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  desirable  to  submit  to  him  a  copy  of  the  commercial  invoice.  The  fee 
for  certification  is  2  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  as  shown  on  the 
commercial  invoice  (but  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  previously  explained,  a 
further  2  per  cent  is  also  collected  at  the  port  of  entry  in  El  Salvador — this 
latter,  however,  is  paid  by  the  importer,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  of  no 
■interest  to  the  shipper) . 

Bills  of  Lading.^ — Four  copies  of  the  ordinary  bill  of  lading  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consul  for  certification.  A  varying  fee  is  charged,  but  in  no  case 
does  this  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $10  Canadian  currency. 

The  above  documents  may  be  submitted  to  either  the  nearest  consul  of  El 
Salvador  or  to  the  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  the  necessary  certification. 
After  this  has  been  done,  they  should  be  forwarded  in  sufficient  time  to  reach 
the  consignee  before  the  arrival  of  the  goods  themselves. 

Consular  invoices  are  required  with  parcel  post  shipments,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  such  shipments  are  subject  to  an  additional  customs  duty  on  arrival 
(as  explained  under  the  heading  of  "  Tariff") ;  for  this  reason  goods  should  not 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  except  on  specific  instructions  of  the  consignee. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  common  with  other  Central  American  republics,  the  method  of  repre- 
sentation of  foreign  firms  in  El  Salvador  has  not  yet  settled  down  to  any  definite 
system,  goods  being  purchased  by  the  retailer  in  any  manner  which  may  be 
found  convenient  at  the  time  of  ordering.  There  are,  however,  a  few  (probably 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in  all)  responsible  manufacturers'  representatives 
in  the  capital,  of  British  origin  or  connections,  whose  standing  is  above  ques- 
tion, and  who  are  always  willing  to  consider  the  representation  of  Canadian 
products.  It  would  appear  that  these  offer  the  best  method  of  introducing  new 
commodities  at  the  present  time. 

Special  conditions,  however,  exist  in  connection  with  certain  commodities. 
For  instance,  in  the  textile  and  similar  trades,  first-class  firms  seldom  buy 
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through  local  agents,  as  they  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  exporters  in  such  centres 
as  Manchester,  with  whom  they  have  open  accounts.  As  a  variation  of  this 
method,  they  may  purchase  from  commercial  travellers  who  visit  El  Salvador 
at  regular  intervals.  The  advantage  of  these  direct  connections,  which  in  many 
cases  have  existed  for  a  period  of  years,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  exporters  of 
textiles  give  a  monopoly  of  certain  designs  or  patterns  to  the  importers  with 
whom  they  deal  in  El  Salvador,  and  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  latter  in 
such  designs  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Thus,  the  exclusive  right  to  a  popular 
pattern  becomes  financially  valuable,  and  neither  the  importer  nor  the  exporter 
will  jeopardize  his  position  by  buying  from  or  selling  to  local  agents.  In  general, 
the  Syrian  merchant  is  capturing  the  textile  trade,  and  dealers  of  other  nationali- 
ties are  showing  a  tendency  to  abandon  it  for  other  lines  where  competition  is 
not  so  keen.  As  a  rule,  the  Syrian  is  a  close  buyer ;  he  requires  extended,  credit, 
and  is  also  addicted  to  making  claims.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Syrian  mer- 
chant is  usually  good  for  his  engagements  and,  subject  to  the  delay  and  difficulty 
in  collection  of  accounts,  may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  risk;  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  (with  two  exceptions)  there  have  been  no  bank- 
ruptcies among  Syrian  firms  in  El  Salvador  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Apart  from  representation  by  manufacturers'  agents  and  direct  buying  as 
outlined  above,  some  firms  act  as  both  importers  and  retailers,  and  also  com- 
bine these  functions  with  that  of  representation. 

Terms  of  payment  depend  upon  the  standing  of  the  buyer  and  the  custom 
adopted  by  dealers  in  the  commodities  handled.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the 
first-class  merchant,  who  usually  wishes  to  pay  cash  and  secure  the  advantage 
of  all  discounts  allowed;  in  El  Salvador  this  type  of  merchant  frequently  will 
not  accept  drafts  passed  through  the  banks,  and  insists  upon  all  documents 
being  sent  direct  to  him.  The  explanation  of  this  attitude  is  found  in.  the  fact 
that  banks  charge  a  commission  for  collection  which  he  is  unwilling  to  pay,  and 
further  he  considers  that  his  rivals  may  secure  information  in  regard  to  his' 
business  if  invoices  or  shipping  documents  reach  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
As  one  dealer  expressed  it,  "  local  banks  can  tell  a  lot  to  a  traveller  that  he 
ought  not  to  know,  if  they  have  a  chance  of  examining  documents  first".  How- 
ever mistaken  this  idea  may  be  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  situation 
must  be  recognized,  and  exporters  will  probably  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
usual  custom  when  dealing  with  high-class  firms. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  there  are  probably  six  of  these 
high-class  firms  in  San  Salvador;  their  standing  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
agent  of  the  exporter  or  from  the  branch  of  the  British  bank  established  in  the 
capital. 

Next  in  order  come  the  second-class  merchants,  who  will  usually  ask  for 
credit;  in  these  cases  the  opinion  of  the  agent  should  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
desirability  of  extending  accommodation,  it  being  understood  that  a  request 
for  credit  does  not  necessarily  show  that  the  firm  is  unreliable. 

In  a  lower  grade  still  is  the  small  merchant,  who  will  not  pay  cash  under 
any  circumstances,  and  always  postpones  payment  until  the  latest  possible 
moment.  These  are  usually  dealers  in  textiles,  carpets,  soaps,  perfumery  and 
notions;  they  occasionally  have  wide  connections  and,  subject  to  this  one  diffi- 
culty of  collections,  are  desirable  customers.  They  are  keen  buyers  and  keen 
sellers;  they  are  satisfied  with  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  can  frequently 
undercut  the  prices  charged  by  a  higher-class  firm,  thus  securing  a  much  wider 
market  for  their  goods. 

The  balance  of  advantage  as  between  these  three  types  of  merchants  is  a 
matter  for  the  individual  exporter  to  decide.    As  a  general  rule,  if  no  arrange- 
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ments  have  been  made  in  regard  to  representation,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  British  officials  and  bankers  on  the  spot  as  to  the  best  method-  t.o 
pursue,  and  this  should  invariably  be  done  by  commercial  travellers  when  visit- 
ing El  Salvador. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  El  Salvador! 
The  principal  method  of  propaganda  is  by  means  of  the  daily  newspapers,  but 
these  are  of  limited  circulation— probably  the  best  of  them  does  not  exc(  I 
6,000  copies— and  advertisements  are  largely  confined  to  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts and  foodstuffs.  The  opinion  has,  however,  been  expressed  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  instances  have  been  quoted  where 
an  enterprising  representative  of  foreign  products  has  been  able  to  secure  highly 
satisfactory  results  by  this  means.  (The  names  of  the  principal  daily  paper- 
in  San  Salvador  may  be  obtained  on  application.) 

Apart  from  newspaper  advertising,  the  best  means  of  introducing  new  pro- 
ducts appears  to  be  by  means  of  small  folders,  handbills,  or  pamphlets,  which 
may  be  either  mailed  to  prospective  customers  or  delivered  by  hand  from  house 
to  house.  One  active  manufacturers'  representative  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results,  his  method  being  to  take  a  boy  with 
him  on  all  selling  trips  into  the  interior,  laying  out  a  program  and  supervising 
the  distribution  in  every  town  visited.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  success  of 
this  form  of  advertising  depends  very  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
handbills  are  prepared;  clear,  simple  language  and  well-displayed  illustrations 
(which  should  preferably  contain  a  picture  of  the  product  itself)  are  essential, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  both  the  preparation  and  the  printing  of  the  advertise- 
ments should  be  done  locally,  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  maximum  appeal 
to  the  consuming  public. 

There  are  no  electric  "  sky-signs  "  in  El  Salvador,  and  the  ordinary  printed 
wall-poster  is  not  used  on  account  of  its  rapid  deterioration  under  the  influence 
of  the  tropical  sun.  Enamelled  signs  are  used  to  a  small  extent  on  blank  walls 
and  the  exterior  of  stores,  and  counter  and  window  displays  are  fairly  common. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  REGULATIONS 

Commercial  travellers  do  not  require  any  special  licence  for  doing  business 
in  El  Salvador,  but  certain  municipalities  impose  taxes  of  varying  amounts  (50 
colones  in  the  capital) ;  the  system  of  collection  is,  however,  somewhat  lax,  and 
it  is  frequently  found  possible  to  travel  throughout  the  country  without  being 
asked  for  payment  at  all. 

Samples  are  dutiable  at  the  full  rate  according  to  the  tariff;  but  on  leaving 
the  country  the  duties  are  refunded  on  any  samples  which  accompany  the 
traveller.  For  this  reason,  the  receipts  covering  payments  of  such  duties  should 
be  carefully  preserved. 

TRADE  MARKS 

It  is  desirable  to  register  trade  marks  or  labels  before  doing  business  in  El 
Salvador.  The  fee  for  registration  is  the  equivalent  of  $50  Canadian  currency, 
protection  being  for  a  term  of  five  years.  After  this  period,  a  nominal  sum  is 
payable  yearly,  or,  if  preferred,  fees  for  twenty  years  may  be  paid  at  once,  and 
this  gives  rights  to  the  trade  mark  in  perpetuity. 

As  a  general  rule,  applications  for  registrations'  should  be  made  through 
the  local  representative  of  the  exporter,  or  through  some  good  lawyer  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  necessary  routine.  (The  names  of  the  latter  may  be  obtained 
on  application.) 
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POINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  HAITI 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

PURCHASING  POWER  AND  NATURE  OF  DEMAND 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  15,  1928. — The  Republic  of  Haiti,  10,204 
English  square  miles  in  area,  forms  the  western  half  of  a  large  island  formerly 
known  as  Hispaniola.  Formerly  a  French  colony,  Haiti  became,  by  a  succession 
of  ghastly  race  wars,  an  independent  negro  republic  about  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  its  history  thereafter  was  one  of  political  disturbance  combined 
with  economic  decay.  The  large  sugar  industry  established  by  the  French 
became  all  but  extinct  over  a  century  ago;  roads  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin, 
and  coffee  cultivation  was  abandoned,  so  that  until  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment assumed  financial  control  in  1915,  Haiti's  coffee  crop  was  gathered  from 
trees  that  had  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  for  generations.  The  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  since  1915  are  sufficiently  radical  and  complete  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  new  expanding  fields  for  commercial 
enterprise.  In  place  of  constant  internal  strife  and  revolution,  stability  of 
government  has  been  assured.  Roads  are  being  constructed,  and  banditry  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  effective  policing  of  country  districts.  The  public  debt 
and  entire  finances  of  the  country  have  been  overhauled.  Great  attention  is 
being  paid  to  public  health.  The  foundation  has  thereby  been  laid  for  an 
economic  development  which  in  the  course  of  time  should  materially  increase 
Haiti's  consumption  of  the  necessities  and  amenities  of  civilized  life;  but  at 
present  this  development  is  only  beginning. 

In  the  year  ending  September,  1927,  the  most  recent  available  period  of 
record,  Haiti  imported  goods  to  the  total  value  of  78,756,600  gourdes,  while  the 
exports  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  76,495,442  gourdes.  (The  gourde,  which 
is  the  Haitian  monetary  unit,  is  by  law  equivalent  to  20  cents  United  States 
currency  and  is  not  subject  to  variation.)  The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  import  trade,  her  average  annual  percentage  for 
the  ten  years  ending  September,  1927,  being  nearly  83.  France  takes  between 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  Haiti's  annual  exports,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
raw  coffee.   Canada  buys  limited  quantities  of  raw  sugar. 

Of  Haiti's  total  population,  only  about  400,000  are  town  dwellers;  thus 
about  80  per  cent,  or  two  million,  are  peasants,  leading  more  or  less  primitive 
lives.  Cheap  cotton  manufactures  and  foodstuffs  are  much  the  largest  classes 
of  imports;  the  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier.  The  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  of  a  wider  range  is  likely  to  develop  owing  to  the  slow  but 
steadily  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  the  betterment  of  living 
standards.  The  Haitian  market  therefore  is  deserving  of  some  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  exporters. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 

The  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  have  led  to  the  growth  of  several  more  or  less  independent  com- 
mercial communities  in  the  seaports  of  various  parts  of  the  republic,  the  chief 
of  these  being  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  about  120,000, 
where  the  majority  of  the  upper-class  Haitians  reside;  Cap  Haitien  (15,000); 
Jacmel  (20,000);  Cayes  (15,000);  Gonaives  (8,000);  and  Port-de-Paix 
(5,000) .  In  this  respect  Haiti  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  British  Caribbean 
colonies,  whose  capitals  handle  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade. 

Distribution  is  effected  principally  through  large  merchant  houses,  but 
there  are  many  commission  agents  in  the  field.  Some  of  the  latter  also  act  as 
merchants,  and  even  as  retailers.   The  Canadian  exporter  should  bear  in  mind 
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that  in  general,  for  reasons  given  above,  he  cannot  cover  the  whole  republic  by 
a  single  connection  in  the  capital;  and  that  in  the  matter  of  appointing  an 
agent,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  latter  is  persona  grata  with  the  large  mer- 
chant houses. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  SALES 

Price  is  vital;  the  Haitian  market  is  extremely  competitive,  and  the  appeal 
of  quality  is  worth  very  little. 

Credit  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  is  usual  (with  approved  accounts) ;  as  the 
larger  firms  prefer  to  pay  cash,  cash  discounts  should  always  be  offered. 

As  regards  documentation,  a  consular  invoice  vised  by  the  Haitian  consul 
at  port  of  shipment  must  accompany  every  shipment  of  goods  to  Haiti.  The 
release  of  goods  from  the  Customs  House  can  be  effected  only  by  the  consignee, 
who  must  prove  his  status  by  declaration  and  by  producing  and  filing  one  of 
the  original  set  (usually  three)  of  the  original  bills  of  lading.  Failing  this,  he 
must  furnish  proper  guarantees,  or  he  cannot  take  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Packing  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  not  only  in  order  to  give  efficient 
service  to  the  importer,  but  also  to  avoid  disputes  and  the  possibility  of  litiga- 
tion, which  is  generally  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Advertising  (except  direct  to  the  consumer,  e.g.  paper  bags  for  flour)  is 
not  yet  a  particularly  important  factor  in  influencing  sales;  this  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  character  of  the  population. 

Quotations  should,  wherever  possible,  be  c.i.f.  the  Haitian  port;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Haiti  uses  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Correspondence  should  be  in  French  rather  than  in  English ;  this  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  Haitian  firms.  One  or  two,  or  even  three  or  four,  discounts  are 
esteemed;  a  net  price  should  not  be  quoted  on  any  commodity  except  of  course 
staples  whose  daily  prices  are  well  known. 

FINANCING  SHIPMENTS 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  branches  in  Port-au-Prince,  Cap  Haitien, 
and  Aux  Cayes,  and  can  take  care  of  the  Canadian  exporter's  requirements 
under  this  head,  besides  furnishing  information  as  to  the  standing  of  prospective 
customers. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Canadian  firms  quoting  Haitian  general  merchants  for  the  first  time  should 
offer  to  route  initial  shipments  through  purchasing  agents  in  New  York;  most 
of  the  large  Haitian  firms  have  such  connections.  Even  more  important,  Cana- 
dian firms  in  forwarding  quotations  should  request  a  specimen  set  of  Haitian 
documents  for  guidance  in  making  up  invoices,  as  fines  may  be  imposed  for  even 
slight  errors  in  documentation.  There  is  no  direct  steamship  service  between 
Canada  and  Haiti;  shipments  from  Canada  must  go  via  New  York  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  (every  ten  days),  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Steamship  Company  (weekly),  and  by  the  Colombian  Steamship  Company 

(weekly).  , 

Canada's  position  in  the  trade 

Canada  has  no  tariff  advantage  in  Haiti;  but  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States  benefit  by  a  33^  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duties  charged  on 
several  kinds  of  goods,  the  chief  of  which  are  wines,  liqueurs,  essences,  pharma- 
ceutical products,  toilet  waters,  pomades,  and  bicycles. 

In  general,  the  disposition  of  the  Haitian  business  community  is  friendly 
to  Canada;  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  use  of  the  French  language  is  a 
valuable  means  of  approach  from  the  Canadian  viewpoint. 

Care,  however,  is  necessary  when  opening  up  commercial  relations  for  the 
first  time,  since'  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  Haitian  importers.  The  Canadian  exporter  should  make  sure  of  the  financial 
capacity  of  his  prospective  customer. 
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II 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

The  only  documents  required  are  the  bills  of  lading,  the  consular  invoice, 
and  the  ship's  manifest.  These  should  all  be  made  out  in  quadruplicate,  and 
all  require  consular  vise.  The  documents  should  be  forwarded  by  the  vessel 
carrying  the  goods  or  to  arrive  before  them.  Care  should  be  taken  that  where 
buyers  state  a  particular  landing  port  for  the  goods,  they  should  be  consigned 
there,  or  otherwise  the  buyer  notified  of  any  change  promptly.  Unclaimed 
goods  are  liable  to  storage  charges  and  to  sale  after  six  months.  Goods  must 
be  declared  within  seventy-two  hours  of  their  arrival  or  pay  1  per  cent  of 
their  value  per  month  storage,  unless  declared  "  in  storage,"  when  ninety-six 
hours  are  allowed  for  the  declaration.  When  goods  are  consigned  to  a  bank, 
instructions  for  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  any  default  should  always 
be  clearly  given  in  advance. 

Shippers  or  their  legalized  attorney  must  present  to  the  Dominican  Consul 
or  his  agent,  from  whom  blanks  may  be  obtained,  an  invoice  in  quadruplicate 
in  Spanish.  If  the  shipper  states  to  "the  Consul  that  he  does  not  know  Spanish, 
the  Consul  may  accept  it  in  a  foreign  language.  If  there  is  no  Dominican 
Consul  available,  the  Consul  of  some  friendly  country  or  two  reputable  mer- 
chants or  persons  may  countersign  with  the  shipper.  The  invoice  must  contain 
the  name  of  the  shipper  and  the  owner  of  the  merchandise,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  consignee  to  whom  it  is  sent,  the  place  at  which  the 
goods  are  embarked,  and  the  port  of  destination;  the  class,  nationality  and  the 
name  of  the  vessel  and  her  captain,  details  of  the  goods,  marks,  numbers,  gross 
and  net  weights,  true  values,  and  the  dutiable  quantities  and  dimensions  of 
each  article.  Invoices  shall  not  include  effects  consigned  to  more  than  one 
consignee.  Packages  of  like  contents,  weights,  and  numbers  may  be  included 
in  a  single  entry.  All  invoices  must  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  bills  of 
lading  wherein  shall  be  stated  the  marks,  number  of  packages,  and  gross  weight. 
Consuls  are  obliged  to  give  shippers  all  necessary  explanations  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  correct  shipping  documents.  Most  Canadian  shippers  are  at  present 
sending  goods  to  Santo  Domingo  via  New  York.  They  should  get  four  copies 
of  the  through  bill  of  lading  from  the  railway  company  and  send  them  with 
the  shipping  papers.  If  not,  the  bills  of  lading  will  have  to  be  made  out  and 
vised  again  in  New  York;  this  costs  more  money.  The  fees  for  consular 
invoices  are  payable  not  at  the  Consulates  but  in  Santo  Domingo.  They  are: 
up  to  $60,  $1;  from  $50  to  $200,  $3;  and  thereafter  25  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional $100  or  fraction  thereof.  On  goods  transhipped  charges  are  one-half 
of  these. 

Bills  of  Lading. — Four  copies  should  be  presented  to  the  Consul  for  vise 
on  the  day  before  the  ship  sails.  They  should  show  marks,  numbers,  gross 
weight,  name  of  shipper,  consignee,  vessel  and  port  of  destination.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  bill  of  lading  covering  a  direct  shipment  is  accepted  as  complete 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  named  therein  to  receive  the  goods  mentioned. 
No  special  form  is  required  for  Santo  Domingo.  The  bill  may  be  endorsed  to 
another  person,  in  which  case  he  is  recognized  as  the  rightful  owner.  If  the  bills 
are  "  to  order  "  or  "  to  order  notify  shipments  will  not  be  delivered  except 
on  presentation  of  the  bill  duly  endorsed  over  to  the  person  claiming  such  goods, 
except  where  the  bill  of  lading  is  missing  and  the  claimant  proves  the  goods  are 
intended  for  him.  Some  shipping  companies  will  not  issue  "  to  order  "  bills,  in 
that  event,  consignments  should  be  made  to  a  local  bank.  It  is  then  permitted 
to  pay  cash  or  put  up  a  bond  for  one-and-a-half  the  invoice  value,  after  which 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  and  dealt  with  population, 
government,  revenues,  industries  and  production,  manufactures,  communications,  banking  facili- 
ties, credit,  and  steamship  connections. 
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the  goods  may  be  handed  over.  On  shipping  documents  the  following  internal 
revenue  tax  is  payable:  ship's  manifest,  $6;  bills  of  lading  (4  copies),  $2; 
dispatch  in  ballast,  $10;  dispatch  with  cargo,  $6;  clearance,  SO,  and  vise  of 
health  certificate,  $1;  liquidation  of  duties,  $4;  liquidation  of  port  due.-,  $4; 
and  declaration  of  entrv  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  value  of  cargo  involved: 
$1  to  $100,  a  tax  of  $1;  $101  to  $500,  $2;  $501  to  $2,000,  $4;  and  SI  for  each 
additional  $500. 

PARCEL  POST  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO 

Shipments  by  parcel  post  are  usually  more  economical  than  if  sent  as  catgo. 
Both  pay  tariff  and  Law  190  duties,  but  the  former  does  not  require  a  Consular 
Invoice,  etc.  The  ordinary  form  for  export  parcel  post  is  accepted.  A  package 
charge  of  10  cents  is  charged  on  every  package.  If  the  package  is  valued  at  $10 
or  more,  however,  it  is  liable  to  a  tax  for  "  liquidation  of  duties  "  on  a  sliding 
scale:  from  $10  to  $30,  tax  of  50  cents;  from  $30  to  $100,  tax  of  $1;  from  $100 
to  $500,  tax  of  $2,  etc.  The  United  States  has  a  postal  treaty  with  Santo 
Domingo  whereby  their  mail  pays  the  domestic  rate  and  specially  large  parcels 
are  carried  by  post.  It  was  stated  that  even  motor  car  tires  were  sometimes 
sent  by  parcel  post.  There  is  no  local  delivery  of  parcels,  which  must  be  claimec 
at  the  Custom  House  by  addresses,  and  as  a  safeguard  from  storage  fines,  the: 
should  be  notified  by  the  sender  when  posting. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPMENTS 

To  save  the  expense  of  entry,  shipments  should  always  be  as  large  as  possible, 
because  the  entry  expenses  are  seldom  or  never  below  about  $12.  If  goods  have 
the  same  brands,  the  same  shipping  marks,  and  consigned  to  one  person,  they 
should  be  consolidated  on  one  bill  of  lading  and  consular  invoice.  As  a  general 
rule,  merchants  do  not  object  to  this  procedure  in  Santo  Domingo.  Where  the 
order  is  less  than  $250,  this  procedure  is  recommended.  It  should  be  state  !, 
however,  that  consolidation  should  always  be  the  subject  of  prior  arrangement. 
No  goods  should  be  shipped  by  an  exporter  to  his  local  agent  unless  he  knows 
the  latter  has  an  importer's  license,  which  costs  about  $100  per  year.  Goods 
shipped  to  an  unlicensed  importer  may  be  confiscated. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS,  LABELS,  ETC. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  about  the  labelling  and  marking  of  goods 
imported  into  the  Republic  except  those  contained  in  the  Ley  de  Sanidad  and 
Codigo  Sanitario  which  were  issued  in  1920  by  authority  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor. These  are  framed  on  American  standards  and  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  regarding  imports  are  given  here. 
No  canned  foods  may  be  imported  if  the  tops  or  bottoms  are  raised  or  protu- 
berant. All  foodstuffs  must  correspond  exactly  with  any  statements  on  the 
labels.  These  must  not  convey  a  false  impression,  must  clearly  state  the  name 
and  quality  of  any  preservative,  must  state  if  it  is  a  compound  or  mixture  or 
imitation  of  anything,  and  alcoholic  contents  if  any.  No  adulterated  food  shall 
be  imported.  There  has  occasionally  been  considerable  trouble  owing  to  entry 
of  certain  brands  of  flour  being  condemned  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  Imports 
of  plants,  drugs,  and  lard  are  subject  to  special  restrictions  which  may  be 
consulted  at  any  of  the  Dominican  Consulates. 

BILLS   OF   EXCHANGE  LAW 

No  special  form  is  required  and  little  difficulty  usually  arises.  Any  bill 
regularly  drawn  to  order,  regardless  of  the  terms  affecting  the  time  of  payment, 
may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  in  the  republic.  A  "  payment  on  arrival  cf 
goods  "  bill  is  not  specifically  recognized,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  it 
is  dishonour  to  refuse  to  pay  or  accept  such,  pending  the  arrival,  but  in  practice 
it  will  generally  be  refused.  When  goods  fail  to  arrive  and  a  bill  is  dishonoured, 
it  is  better  to  protest  it,  and  the  banks  should  always  receive  such  (or  other) 
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instructions  with  the  bills,  whether  written  thereon  or  separate.  The  words  "  no 
protest "  should  not  appear  on  the  bill  because  they  convey  to  the  drawee,  when 
presented,  information  which  may  tend  to  encourage  him  to  default.  These 
instructions  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  bank  only,  and  as  such,  separate  or 
detachable. 

TRADE  MARKS 

The  office  of  Registration  for  Trade  Marks  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
that  of  the  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Fomento  y  communicaciones,  Santo  Domingo, 
to  which  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

Requirements  for  Registration. — Applications  must  be  made  on  plain  paper 
accompanied  by  two  revenue  stamps  of  $4  each  and  should  contain  the  name, 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  applicant,  also  a  statement  of  the  class  or 
classes  of  goods  for  which  the  trade  mark  is  to  be  registered.  The  official  classi- 
fication contains  about  eighty  classes.  Two  or  more  copies  of  the  trade  mark 
and  descriptions  should  accompany  the  application.  In  case  registration  is 
refused,  the  fee  paid  is  refunded.  Upon  registration,  the  certificate  is  published 
in  the  official  gazette.  Registration  will  be  considered  null  and  void  if  the 
owner  of  the  trade  mark  makes  no  use  of  i1  within  one  year.  This  is  usually 
construed  to  mean  that  goods  manufactured  with  the  trade  mark  affixed  must 
be  on  sale  within  the  period  stated.  It  is  said  that  once  this  requirement  is 
satisfied,  the  registration  will  then  be  valid  for  the  entire  term  without  regard 
to  suspensions  of  sales. 

Duration. — Trade  marks  may  be  registered  for  periods  of  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years,  for  which  Government  fees  are  respectively  $15,  $20  and  $25, 
and  are  renewable  in  a  like  manner.  All  applications  for  registration  for  foreign 
trade  marks  must  be  accompanied  by  a  legal  power  of  attorney  certified  by  a 
Dominican  Consul,  at  least  four  facsimiles  of  the  trade  marks,  and  the  receipt 
showing  payment  of  Government  fees.  It  is  not  necessary  to  file  any  copy  of  a 
British  registration  when  applying  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Attorneys. — The  trade  mark  business  in  the  republic  is  so  limited  that  no 
attorneys  devote  themselves  entirely  to  this  class  of  work.  Nearly  all  attor- 
neys in  general  practice  accept  cases  of  applications  for  the  registration  of  trade 
marks  and  charge  from  $15  to  $35  for  their  services. 

Assignment  (Transfer). — The  law  requires  that  the  assignment  of  trade 
marks  can  only  be  made  with  that  of  the  business  to  which  the  mark  is  adopted. 
The  only  Government  charges  are  for  two  50-cent  internal  revenue  stamps  to 
affix  to  the  application  and  the  assignment.  Attorneys'  charges  are  from  $10 
to  $15  in  cases  of  assignment. 

PATENT  LAWS 

All  new  discoveries  or  inventions  may  be  protected  by  the  Patent  Law  of 
the  republic,  contained  in  the  Patent  Act  of  1911.  Under  that  category  are 
mentioned  (a)  any  new  method  of  industrial  fabrication;  (b)  any  new  machine 
to  make  them;  (c)  any  new  industrial  product  and  the  means  of  making  one 
superior  to  that  already  known;  and  (d)  pharmaceutical  and  special  prepara- 
tions examined  and  approved  by  the  medical  authorities  of  the  republic.  Plans 
and  schemes  for  credits  or  finance  cannot  be  patented. 

The  duration  of  patents  is  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  and  each  will  pay 
a  tax  of  $15,  $25,  and  $40  gold  respectively. 

The  application  should  be  addressed  to  "  La  Secretaria  de  Estado  de 
Fomento  y  Comunicaciones  and  made  out  on  official  sealed  quarto  paper. 
Patents  may  be  registered  if  new,  or  if  registered  in  a  foreign  country.  Details 
of  procedure  and  regulations  are  contained  in  the  act. 
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TRAVELLERS 

Transients  in  the  republic  require  to  furnish  no  passports  or  vises  or  vac- 
cination certificates,  and  immigration  is  encouraged  from  all  but  Asiatics.  Com- 
mercial travellers  may  do  business  without  license  or  tax.  Most  of  the  cities 
have  quite  good  hotels,  but  there  are  none  of  the  tourist  class.  Hires  for  cars 
and  taxis  are'  cheap,  if  prices  are  prearranged.  Good  sample  rooms  are  difficult 
to  procure,  but  arrangements  can  often  be  made  with  local  commission  agents 
to  share  their  office  space. 

SAMPLES 

When  Carried. — No  special  documents  are  required  on  samples  brought  in 
by  commercial  men  as  baggage,  but  if  they  are  brought  in  as  freight,  the  regular 
documentation  for  cargo  is  necessary. 

When  Sent. — If  the  samples  are  of  no  commercial  value,  they  may  be  sent 
by  parcel  post  in  packages  up  to  a  limit  of  18  ounces  in  weight  and  12  by  8  by 
4  inches  in  size.  These  are  exempt  from  special  documentation  and  customs 
formalities.  They  should  be  packed  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  inspection  and  should 
be  marked  "  Muestres  sin  valor"  ("  samples  without  value").  All  other  sent 
samples  require  formal  documentation  as  merchandise.  They  will  be  free  of 
duty  if  unsaleable  or  valueless.  Samples  and  advertising  literature  are  some- 
times sent  in  packages  of  other  goods.   No  exceptions  to  this  method. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  CUBA  EXTENDED 

By  an  Order  in  Council  published  in  an  extra  of  the  Canada  Gazette  of 
December  6,  the  trade  agreement  entered  into  between  Canada  and  Cuba  on 
November  22,  1927,  has  been  extended,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  term  of 
one  year  from  November  22,  1928,  unless  a  permanent  trade  convention  is  con- 
cluded earlier. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  granting  to  Cuba  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Canadian  intermediate  tariff,  in  return  for  which  Canadian  products  are  to  be 
accorded  the  Cuban  general  (or  normal)  tariff.  A  report  on  the  agreement  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1244  (December  3,  1927). 

EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  November  27,  1928,  that  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  the  British  Government  has  just  issued 
a  draft  Order  in  Council  which,  if  confirmed,  will  render  necessary  the  marking 
of  imported 

(1)  Cutlery; 

(2)  BaJll  and  roller  bearings; 

(3)  Flame  safety  lamps  and  parts; 

(4)  Surgical,  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  instruments  and  appliances;  asceptic  hos- 
pital and  dental  furniture;  and  dental  supplies; 

(5)  Rims  for  motor  and  other  cycles;  cycle  parts; 

(6)  Pumps; 

(7)  Briar  tobacco  pipes; 

(8)  Carbon  paper; 

(9)  Cotton  wool,  gauze  tissues,  sanitary  towels; 

(10)  Travelling  trunks  and  bags;  attache  cases;  fancy  bags,  etc.; 

(11)  Carpets,  carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats  and  matting,  made  wholly  of  textile 
materials,  including  felt  and  paper. 

with  an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Canadian  firms  requiring  full  particulars  of  the  proposals  in  respect  to  any 
of  the  above  articles  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  10,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  3,  1928,  are  alco  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country                         Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .1930 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8G§ 

Greece  Drachma  .1930 

Holland  Florin  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1 . 0805 

Roumania  Leu  .1930 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  $  1.0000 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .5462 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  $  .4985 

Peru  Libra  4.8665 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder  .4020 

China  Tael   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Siam  Tical  .3709 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.   ..$  .5678 

Jamaica  £  4.86§ 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $       \  j  qqqq 

Trinidad.  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Francs  .0392 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

December  3,  December  10, 


1  QOQ 

1  AO  Q 

.1412 

$  .1412 

.  1391 

.  1392 

.  UU  / 1 

.  0072 

.  uzyo 

.  0296 

.  2669 

.  2673 

AO 

.  0252 

don  i 

.  0391 

ooo« 
.  ZOOO 

.  2387 

4 . 8566 

4 . 8597 

.0129 

.0129 

.  4022 

.4024 

.  1  IOV 

.  1  /Ou 

f\XO  A 

A  1  Id 

.Olio 

.  zooy 

A  -1  KA 

.  0450 

Aftfi  A 

.  UUoU 

.  0059 

.  1  01  / 

.  1619 

.  ZO  /  0 

1  AO  A 

.  iy/y 

1     AA 1  A 

1     A  A  1  K 
I . UUiO 

.1194 

.1192 

.1212 

.1210 

.9775 

.9825 

.4800 

.4800 

4.0000 

4.0000 

.1937 

.1925 

1.0262 

1.0275 

.9990 

.9993 

.4012 

.4018 

.6443 

.6362 

.3662 

.3662 

.4575 

.4600 

.4537 

.4537 

.5675 

.5675 

4.8500 

4.8500 

001—1 

ou— l 

.0390 
.0390 


OH 

oil 


l.OOi— 1.01* 

l.OOi — l.Olf 
.0391 
.0391 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliaence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1.004.  Food  Products. — A  Glasgow  produce  broker,  with  a  personal  connection  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  wants  agencies  for  Canadian  food  products.  He  is  opening  offices 
shortly  in  Lindon  and  Liverpool  also. 

1.005.  Fish. — Greek  commission  agent  in  the  Piraeus  desires  Canadian  agency  for  canned 
salmon,  lobster,  crabs,  and  pilchards. 
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1.006.  Canned  Salmon  and  Sardines;  Canned  Fruits.— A  London  company  wish  to 
secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  also  canned 
fruits,  for  sale  in  West  African  countries. 

1.007.  Butter;  Cheese;  Biscuits;  Tea;  Flour;  Oats;  Bean. — A  vre«-estawianed 
firm  in  Turks  Island,  B.W.I.,  wislh  to  get  in  touch  will)  Canadian  exporters  of  th'  above 
] ")  i*  O'du  cyfrs 

1.008.  Whisky.-— A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  whisky. 

Miscellaneous 

1.009.  Paper. — Basle  firm  wish  to  establish  direct  connections  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  writing,  packing,  typing  paper,  etc. 

1,010"  Lumber;  Scantling;  Shingles;  etc. — A  wall-established  firm  in  Turks  Island, 
B.W.L,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products. 

1.011.  Golf  Ball  Stencil.— British  importer  of  sports  goods  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to 
obtain  golf  ball  stencils  made  in  Canada. 

1.012.  Driers  for  Corn,  Wheat.— Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  driers  for  corn,  wheat,  etc. 

1.013.  Feed  Cutters. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  and 
catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  feed  cutters,  especially  for  alfalfa,  with  capacity 
from  5  to  7  tons  per  hour. 

1.014.  Farm  and  Barn  Machinery. — Argentine  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quo- 
tations from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  farm  and  barn  machinery,  especially  for  the  feeding 
of  animals.   

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  11;    Canadian  Inventor,  Dec.  19; 
Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2;  Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 
To  Avon  mouth. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  28. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  29;  Kenbane  Head,  Dec.  31 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Dec.  20;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  17 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  29;  Carrigan  Head,  Jan.  5 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Dec.  22;  Mmnedosa,  Dec.  28;  Bothwell,  Jan.  12— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Carinaldo,  Dec.  28;   Carmiia,  Jan.  11 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Dec.  28;   Comino,  Jan.  11 — both  Fumess  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyad,  Dec.  21;  Minnedosa,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4;  Meta- 
gama,  Jan.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian 
National;   Ariano,  Dec.  28;   Comino,  Jan.  11 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  12 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  Bremen. — Cairnmona,  Dec.  29;   Cairndhu,  Jan.  5 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  Dec.  31;  Schwarzvald,  Jan.  12 — both  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line, 
Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valemare,  Dec.  20;  a  steamer,  Jan.  5 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Dec.  24;    Tananger,  Jan.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  1;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Cakdiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Dec.  20;  Comino,  Jan.  12— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  15 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Calgardc,  Dec.  24;  Caledonia,  Dec.  31;  Baltic,  Jan.  7 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Aurania,  Dec.  24;  Ausonia,  Jan.  7 — both  Cunard  Line;  Ariano,  Dec.  29; 
Comino,  Jan.  12 — both  Furness,  Withy;  Mississippi,  Dec.  17;  Nortorian,  Dec.  31;  Missouri, 
Jan.  14— -all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  30;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  13 — both 
Furness,  Withy;   Caledonian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  31. 

To  Southampton. — Mississippi,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National.  Jan.  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Dec,  27;  Silvia,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  1,  Jan. 
15;  Nerissa,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  8 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Dec.  28,  Jan.  11;  Sambro, 
Dec.  19— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  and  'WeJst  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  18, 
Jan.  8. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Dec.  28,  Jan.  11;  Skipper,  Jan.  8— both  Farquhar 

SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Dec.  20;  Canadian  Otter,  Jan.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara., — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  28;  Lady  Drake, 
Jan.  11 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Dec.  20;  a  steamer,  Jan.  1;  Hedrum,  Jan.  15 — 
all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Dec.  26;  Otter,  Jan.  9 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Dec.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  13. 

To  Shanghai,  Otaru  and  Tsingtao. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stuart,  Dec.  22;  Montauk, 
Jan.  12 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixibn,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin.— Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Georgie,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantaque, 
Dec.  27. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestitna,  Jan.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Meissonier,  Dec.  26;  Loch  Goil, 
Jan.  9 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Dec.  31;  Pacific  President,  Jan.  13 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noordendyk,  Dec.  17;  Glamorgan- 
shire, Jan.  7 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Hamburg  American  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Curacao  and  Kingston.— Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Dec.  19. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo.  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Glenbeath,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  middle  January. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Swanley,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  January. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  Attn  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

ipplications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926) .  (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    ^Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


= 


2  1929 


Glasgow,  December  4,  1928.— Almost  every  month  during  the  present  year 
it  has  been  possible  to  report  a  very  satisfactory  output  of  new  ships  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  fact  the  launches  during  the  first  eight  months  constituted,  except 
for  one  exceptional  year,  a  record.  All  the  yards  are  by  no  means  working  to 
capacity,  as  Clyde  shipbuilding  facilities,  in  common  with  those  elsewhere,  are 
beyond  the  present  needs  of  the  shipping  industry.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
rapid  provision  and  extension  of  the  yards  during  the  war. 

But  while  the  high  output  during  each  month  has  been  a  source  of  satis- 
faction, there  has  always  been  an  undercurrent  of  apprehension  because  of  the 
fear  that  new  orders  might  fail  to  keep  pace  with  launches.  These  apprehen- 
sions were  not  justified  by  the  event,  as  new  contracts  have  invariably  come 
along  to  dissipate  the  fears,  not  necessarily  in  the  case  of  individual  yards  but 
concerning  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  month  of  November  is  a  noteworthy  case  in  point.  A  succession  of 
important  launches  have  taken  place;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  was  anticipated 
that  unemployment  in  Glasgow  and  up  and  down  the  Clyde  during  the  winter 
would  be  worse  than  for  years  past.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
November  will  be  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  industry  as  a 
month  m  which  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  important  and  interesting  con- 
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tracts  were  placed  on  the  river.  There  was  a  continuous  succession  of  announce- 
ments regarding  contracts,  which  made  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  vessels  of 
about  150,000  tons  deadweight.  A  large  proportion  of  these  consisted  of  general 
cargo-carrying  vessels  of  the  high-class  tramp  type.  The  employment  outlook, 
therefore,  has  improved  considerably,  and  the  shipbuilders  have  been  placed  in 
a  better  position  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

This  activity,  present  and  prospective,  on  the  Clyde  is  shared  by  the  Bel- 
fast yards,  which  are  experiencing  a  minor  boom.  The  Belfast  yards  are  busier 
than  they  have  been  for  years  and  prospects  are  remarkably  bright.  The  world's 
largest  liner  of  50.000  tons,  to  be  electrically  driven,  is  now  being  built  there  for 
the  White  Star  Line.  It  will  be  1.000  feet  in  length.  Numerous  other  important 
contracts  for  different  types  and  sizes  of  vessels  are  also  in  hand. 

The  activity  of  the  shipbuilding  firms  will  of  course  extend  to  the  marine 
engineering  establishments. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Scotland  is  moderately  active  in  all  branches. 
The  rerolling  side  of  the  industry  is  busier,  and  prices,  if  not  advancing,  are 
firm. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  RAILWAYS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH  STEEL 

RAILWAY  TIES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  5.  -1928. — L'p  to  the  present  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  using  exclusively  wooden  sleepers  for  their  tracks,  of  which, 
according  to  an  article  published  in  the  London  Times  this  morning,  approxi- 
mately 4.000.000  annually  have  been  imported,  the  bulk  of  the  supply  coming 
from  Baltic  countries. 

Some  years  ago  certain  of  the  British  railways  experimented  with  Douglas 
fir  sleepers  produced  in  British  Columbia.  The  result,  as  frequently  attends 
such  trials,  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  important  cause  was 
the  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  creosoting  methods  which,  however 
satisfactory  in  connection  with  Scandinavian  timbers,  are  quite  unsuitable  to 
the  different  quality  of  Douglas  fir. 

Comparatively  recently  the  whole  question  has  been  re-examined  and 
adjusted,  with  the  result  that  only  last  year  one  of  the  leading  railways  placed 
an  order  in  British  Columbia  for  a  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  which 
approximates  25.000  standards.  It  is  now  announced,  however,  that  another  of 
the  principal  companies — the  Southern  Railway — has  placed  an  initial  order 
with  a  British  manufacturer  for  70,000  steel  sleepers,  which  are  equal  to  5,000 
tons  of  steel.  This  policy,  if  generally  adopted,  must  drastically  affect  the 
whole  situation  in  so  far  that  it  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
wood  for  sleepers  in  this  country. 

The  suitability  of  steel  for  railway  sleepers  has  of  course  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  indeed  steel  sleepers  have  been  extensively  used  for  many  years,  more 
particularly  in  tropical  countries.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  certain  British 
railways  have  been  considering  for  some  time  past  the  possible  advantages  of 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  wood  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

One  important  point  would  be  the  obvious  advantage  of  uniformity.  Another 
— and  that  which  is  apparently  mainly  responsible  for  the  present  action — is 
that  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  wooden 
sleepers  required,  the  production  of  steel  is  a  leading  industry,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  steel  instead  of  wooden  sleepers  would  provide  labour  for  British  industry 
at  a  time  when  the  so-called  "  heavy  "  industries  are  passing  through  bad  times. 
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The  article  published  by  the  London  Times,  already  referred  to,  reportf 
that  a  series  of  experiments  with  steel  sleepers  have  been  conducted  on  an 
important  run  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  by  the  heaviest  type  of  locomotive 
and  the  most  modern  rolling  stock.  The  very  satisfactory  results  achieved  have 
led  to  the  placing  of  the  order  for  70,000  steel  sleepers. 

Another  reason  which  is  responsible  for  the  present  move  is  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  wooden  sleepers.  This  has  done  away  with  the  saving  which 
resulted  in  the  past  from  the  use  of  wood.  Indeed,  the  respective  prices  are  now 
so  close  that  if,  as  it  is  thought,  the  life  of  a  steel  sleeper  exceeds  that  of  a  wooden 
one,  the  substitution  of  steel  sleepers  would  create  an  actual  economy  for  the 
railways. 


AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  15,  1928. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  September  30,  in  comparison 
with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year,  is  illustrated  in  the  appended 
schedule: — 

July  1  to  Sept.  30  Imports  Exports 

1927-  28   £41,876,166  £28,422,624 

1928-  29    32,412,159  24,200,640 

Decrease   £  9,464,007  £  4,221,984 

For  the  September  quarter  the  imports  were  greater  than  the  exports  by 
£8,211,519.  The  figures  relating  to  imports  clearly  indicate  how  seriously  traders 
have  viewed  the  general  financial  position  of  the  country  by  refraining  from 
extensive  commitments  or  speculative  buying.  Contraction  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  section  of  textiles,  apparel  and  attire.  Almost  similarly  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  groups  of  metals,  machinery  and  hardware.  No  revival 
occurred  in  the  imports  of  motor  chassis  or  rubber  goods,  while  the  decline  in 
timber  was  substantial.  It  is  apparent  that  distributing  houses  have  realized 
largely  upon  their  previous  importations  and  stocks  are  to  some  extent  depleted, 
but  as  the  seasonal  outlook  is  now,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  a  return  of  con- 
fidence in  the  country  tends  to  encourage  a  resumption  in  purchasing  and  to 
lead  to  a  revival  in  inward  trade. 

There  seems,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  heavier  customs  duties  imposed 
within  the  last  year  have  had  a  substantial  effect  in  checking  importations. 
Greater  economy  in  buying  has  perforce  been  exercised  by  consumers  particu- 
larly in  apparel,  attire  and  textiles. 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  quantities 
of  wool  shipped  because  of  the  strike  of  wharf  labourers  and  stevedores  delaying 
the  usual  wool  sales  and  the  loading  of  oversea  steamers. 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  ended 
October  31,  was  £13,326,333  or  a  decrease  of  £1,541,977  compared  with  the 
similar  previous  period.  The  receipts  for  October  were  £3,823,615,  exceeding  by 
£221,165  those  for  October,  1927, — from  which  it  is  obvious  that  importations 
substantially  increased  last  month. 

Postal  revenue  (telephones,  telegrams  and  stamps)  for  the  four  months 
under  review  aggregated  £4,160,154 — an  increase  of  £220,147  over  the  1927 
period. 

On  expert  authority,  it  is  stated  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  were  unduly 
heavy  stocks  of  wool  held.  In  recent  seasons  the  buying  for  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  also  for  Australian  woollen  mills,  had  become  an  important  factor  in 
establishing  wool  values.  The  recent  sales  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  caused 
keen  competition  and  demonstrated  a  firm  market  and  an  active  demand  espe- 
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cially  for  Japan,  the  Continent,  and  Bradford,  but  little  or  any  support  from 
Russia  or  North  America. 

For  over  two  months  the  strike  of  wharf  labourers  and  stevedores  at  most 
of  the  Australian  ports  had  a  marked  effect  in  curtailing  trade  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  the  recent  adjustment  of  transportation  difficulties  has  resulted  in  a 
moderate  revival  of  business.  That  with  the  seasonal  demand  for  agricultural 
and  general  labour  has  caused  an  improvement  in  the  employment  situation. 
After  the  Federal  elections  (on  November  17)  are  over,  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  distributing  houses,  especially  in  view  of  the  approaching  Christmas 
trade,  are  looking  forward  to  an  improved  volume  of  business.  The  trading 
outlook,  however,  consonant  with  the  continuation  of  tight  finance,  appears  to 
emphasize  that  orders  to  be  placed  for  requirements  from  overseas  will  be  on 
a  reduced  and  conservative  scale  for  at  least  some  months  ahead. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — The  frequent  falls  of  rain  over  the  wheat-growing  areas  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  during  the  last  four  weeks  will  add  several 
millions  of  bushels  to  the  earlier  estimates  of  the  coming  wheat  crop  in  these 
states,  thus  causing  renewed  interest  in  market  prospects. 

In  New  South  Wales  extreme  heat  and  the  absence  of  moisture  have  had 
a  marked  effect  on  growing  crops,  and  production  in  that  state  is  anticipated  to 
prove  below  normal.  In  Western  Australia,  where  the  increased  area  was 
expected  to  produce  some  40  million  bushels  of  wheat,  the  crops  have  experienced 
an  unexpected  setback  through  a  light  rainfall.  Harvesting  has  commenced  in 
some  districts  in  the  various  states,  under  excellent  climatic  conditions  for  that 
purpose,  and  should  be  completed,  in  the  main,  by  the  end  of  December.  The 
estimated  wheat  yields  for  the  coming  harvest  in  the  various  states  producing 
that  cereal  are — on  expert  authority — given  as  follows:  Victoria,  41,000,000 
bushels;  New  South  Wales,  42,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia,  32,000,000 
bushels;  Western  Australia,  30,000,000  bushels. 

Approximately,  some  145,000  bushels  will  comprise  the  total  Australian 
wheat  yield  for  the  season  of  1928-29.  During  October  the  exports  of  wheat 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  limited,  but  some  fair  sales  were  made  in  India 
and  South  Africa  for  October  and  November  shipment,  which  enabled  shippers 
to  dispose  of  most  of  their  balances  from  last  season's  crop,  so  that  very  little 
old  wheat  is  now  held  except  that  in  the  possession  of  flour  millers. 

To-day's  nominal  quotation  for  wheat  is  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18)  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — During  October  quite  a  good  demand  was  experienced  for  Aus- 
tralian flour,  and  considerable  sales  were  effected  chiefly  to  Egypt,  and  milling 
companies  are  still  working  full  time  in  completing  their  earlier  commitments. 
As  the  mail  closes,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  from  oversea,  mainly 
through  local  wheat  values  being  well  over  parity. 

On  the  basis  of  per  ton  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian 
ports,  standard  flour  is  quoted  at  the  same  rates  as  those  ruling  in  October, 


viz.: — 

£  s. 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   10    0  ($48  57) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  or  101  pounds  gross   10    5  (  49  89) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  15  (  52  32) 

Freight  Rates. — The  freight  rates  on  wheat  quoted  to-day  are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said  and 

Per  Ton                  United  Kingdom  Alexandria  South  Africa 

November  shipment.    ..    35s.  Od.    ($8  52)  37s.  6d.    ($9  13)  32s.  6d.  ($7.91) 

December  shipment  ....    37    6       (  9  13)  40    0       (  9  73)  35    0       (  8  52) 

January  shipment                38    9       (  9  43)  41    3       (10  03)  35    0       (  8  52) 


On  flour  there  is  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  in  each  instance. 
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NEW   ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR   CENTRAL   HEATING  EQUIPMENT 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  16,  1928.— The  principle  of  central  heating  is  quite 
well  known  throughout  New  Zealand.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  one  unit  is  used  to  heat  all  parts  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other  building. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which  is  the  comparatively  mild 
climate  enjoyed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  which  is  in  fact  sufficiently 
cold  and  damp  to  warrant  a  much  wider  use  of  thoroughgoing  heating  systems 
than  is  now  customary.  Also,  the  type  of  house  in  ordinary  use  is  one  of  very 
light  construction  in  which  a  substantial  heating  plant  could  neither  be  properly 
installed  nor  produce  satisfactory  results.  Still  a  further  reason  is  the  popular 
belief  that  auxiliary  heating  appliances  such  as  open  fireplaces  and  electric 
heaters  are  more  economical  in  operation  and  more  hygienic  than  central  units. 
Another  important  element  in  the  situation,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  practically  no  organized  attempt  to  develop  a  market  for  this  type  of 
heating  equipment  or  to  offer  for  sale  the  particular  varieties  of  heaters  or 
heating  plants  most  suitable  for  local  conditions. 

Weather  conditions  throughout  practically  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  are 
sufficiently  cold  or  damp  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  to  warrant  some 
use  of  central  heating  equipment  in  both  private  houses  and  other  buildings.  In 
the  South  Island  the  winter  season  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Southern 
Ontario  peninsula,  while  in  the  North  Island  conditions  are  somewhat  milder. 
Through  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island,  however,  and  even  in  parts  of 
Auckland  province,  snowfalls  and  severe  frosts  are  frequently  experienced  and. 
in  combination  with  a  generally  moist  atmosphere,  provide  adequate  cause  for 
the  general  use  of  substantial  heating  systems.  Mean  winter  temperatures, 
rainfall  and  sunshine  averages  for  the  four  principal  New  Zealand  cities  are 
of  some  value  in  emphasizing  this  feature  of  the  situation.  In  Auckland  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  has  been  from 
51-7°  to  53 -5°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  hours  of  sunshine  from  113  to  150  per 
month,  while  the  rainfall  has  amounted  to  from  4  to  5  inches,  distributed  over 
20  days  of  each  monthly  period.  In  Wellington  the  mean  temperatures  have 
varied  around  48°,  the  hours  of  sunshine  from  104  to  143  and  the  rainfall  from 
4|  to  5J  inches  per  month.  Similar  statistics  for  Christchurch  would  reveal 
slightly  lower  temperatures  than  in  Wellington,  while  in  Dunedin  the  mean 
winter  temperatures  vary  from  42°  to  44°,  the  hours  of  sunshine  from  90  to 
120  per  month,  and  the  rainfall  from  3  to  3^  inches. 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  introduction  of  central  heating 
systems  in  New  Zealand  has  been  the  type  of  house  ordinarily  used  throughout 
the  country.  In  general  a  dwelling  house  is  of  very  light  construction;  it  is 
neither  provided  with  a  basement  in  which  a  furnace  might  be  installed  nor  is 
it  capable  of  retaining  heated  air  for  any  sustained  period,  its  floors  being  light 
and  close  to  the  ground,  its  walls  of  wooden  boards  and  its  roof  of  sheet  metal. 
This  has  led  to  the  practice  of  using  open  fireplaces  and  electric  radiators  for 
heating  individual  rooms  or  other  restricted  spaces  as  occasion  demands.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  building  of  brick,  stucco  and  other 
substantial  types  of  homes  in  which  central  heating  plants  could  be  quite  con- 
veniently installed  and  where  they  could  both  operate  with  comparative  efficiency 
and  serve  to  carry  out  a  general  scheme  for  greater  comfort.  Sufficient  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  initiating  the  practice  of  central  heating  in  some 
parts  of  New  Zealand  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  it  will  become  much 
more  widespread  than  at  present  and  that  heating  plants  for  both  homes  and 
other  buildings  will  in  time  be  in  sufficient  demand  to  encourage  a  much  larger 
output  from  local  sources  than  now  exists  or,  alternatively,  to  result  in  an 
import  trade  of  fair  dimensions. 
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Several  points  may  be  noted  in  a  survey  of  possible  market  developments. 
The  South  Island,  on  account  of  its  colder  climate,  will  react  most  readily  to 
any  market  cultivation.  The  North  Island,  on  the  other  hand,  with  larger 
centres  of  population,  should  eventually  develop  into  an  important  consuming 
area.  A  second  factor  is  that  relating  to  the  type  of  equipment  which  will  prove 
most  saleable.  At  present  this  type  may  be  assumed  to  include  furnaces  or 
plants  which  will  sell  at  comparatively  low  prices  and  which  can  be  installed  in 
ordinary  houses  with  a  minimum  of  alteration  in  the  building;  future  demands 
will  probably  be  limited  also  to  the  less  expensive  and  elaborate  systems.  The 
possibility  of  severe  competition  from  local  manufacturers  is  also  an  important 
consideration  and  will  no  doubt  result  from  the  fact  that  ocean  freight  charges 
on  furnaces  or  bulky  heaters  shipped  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  will  cause 
a  large  increase  in  the  landed  price  of  such  articles  over  those  at  the  factory. 
This  possibility  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  furnaces  for  any- 
thing but  industrial  purposes  is  20  per  cent  under  the  British  Preferential  tariff 
and  40  per  cent  under  the  General,  the  former  rate  ensuring  a  preference  for 
such  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture  over  those  of  non-British  countries  but 
still  affording  substantial  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  in  New  Zealand. 

If  the  above  factor  may  be  counted  as  of  first  importance,  there  are  several 
other  points  which  should  also  be  considered  in  a  review  of  market  possibilities. 
There  appears  to  be  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  pipeless  types  of  warm 
air  furnaces  for  use  in  private  nouses  than  for  more  elaborate  systems,  both  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  installed,  their  lower  cost,  and  the 
more  immediate  results  obtainable  when  in  operation.  This  may  be  even 
further  qualified  by  the  statement  that  some  successful  business  is  now  being 
done  in  cabinet  types  of  warm  air  heaters.  Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the 
equipping  of  theatres,  churches  and  other  public  buildings  with  warm  air  plants 
of  larger  capacity,  the  warm  air  principle  appearing  most  suitable  for  such 
uses.  Several  of  the  office  buildings  recently  erected  in  the  larger  cities  are 
heated  by  oil-burning  hot-water  systems  which  will  probably  be  required  prin- 
cipally for  this  purpose,  and  for  use  in  the  more  expensive  private  houses  coal 
and  coke  burners  will  generally  be  in  the  greatest  demand.  Oil  supplies  must 
all  be  imported  and  sold  at  fairly  high  prices,  while  coal  is  mined  in  several 
parts  of  New  Zealand  and  is  sold  in  its  natural  state  and  in  coke  form  as  fuel 
for  stoves  and  fireplaces.  Domestic  coal  varies  in  quality  from  anthracite  to 
lignite,  but  present  production  is  mostly  of  brown  coal  in  the  North  Island  and 
bituminous  or  sub-bituminous  grades  from  Southern  fields. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  furnaces  and  similar  equipment  contemplating 
an  investigation  of  the  New  Zealand  market  may  be  prepared  for  a  somewhat 
apathetic  response  from  most  local  firms  trading  in  allied  lines.  That  this 
need  be  no  criterion  of  the  actual  possibilities,  however,  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  only  recently  a  fairly  large  company  has  been  incorporated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  and  distributing  various  types  of  central  heating 
apparatus,  and  it  seems  likely  that  similar  efforts  may  be  later  made  by  other- 
companies.  Unfamiliarity  with  various  types  of  central  heating  systems  makes 
it  next  to  impossible  for  the  ordinary  agency,  wholesale  house,  plumber  or 
salesman  to  demonstrate  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  apparatus,  and 
in  order  to  make  any  definite  progress  in  the  sale  of  such  Canadian  goods  it 
would  seem  highly  desirable  that  manufacturers  should  make  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  market  and  a  similarly  careful  selection  of  distributors  while,  for 
the  purpose  of  preliminary  inquiries,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Auckland  should  be  furnished,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  following  material: 
illustrations,  specifications  and  prices,  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  ports,  of  pipeless 
furnaces  and  cabinet-style  house  heaters,  hot-air  heating  plants  for  churches, 
theatres  and  public  buildings  and  hot-water  furnaces  of  both  coal  and  oil- 
burning  types  for  houses  and  office  buildings.  Discounts  and  commissions  to 
agents  or  distributors  should  also  be  specified. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM 

CANADA 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  19,  1928.— A  substantial  increase  in  importa  into  N  .. 
Zealand  from  Canada  is  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  this  trade  during  the  three 
months  ended  September  30,  1928.  The  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  origin 
during  this  period  was  £890,594;  and  the  comparison  between  this  figure  and 
both  that  of  the  previous  quarter  (£592,166)  and  the  same  quarter  of  last 
year  (£660,557),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  recently  concluded  three  months, 
show  a  larger  trade  from  Canada  than  any  similar  period  since  March,  1926.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  the  total  value  of  Canadian  imports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  each  of  the  last  five  years,  which  stood  at  £2,918,656  in  1924 
and  declined  in  each  succeeding  year  to  1927,  when  it  stood  at  £2,057,082,  has 
increased  in  1928  to  £2,118,290;  and  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  with 
the  close  of  the  present  calendar  year  a  still  further  increase  over  the  1927 
value  of  the  trade  will  be  registered. 

Several  recent  reviews  of  Canadian  imports  into  New  Zealand  have  empha- 
sized not  only  some  serious  decreases,  but  have  also  explained  this  situation  as 
resulting  largely  from  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  Canadian  motor  cars,  which 
has  in  fact  been  of  greater  extent  than  the  combined  increase  recorded  for 
numerous  other  articles.  During  the  quarter  recently  closed,  however,  this  trade 
has  been  definitely  re-established.  The  value  of  passenger  motor  cars  imported 
from  Canada  during  the  three  months  was  £146,291,  some  £93,000  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  similar  imports  during  the  preceding  quarter  and  £113,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  same  period  of  last  year;  this,  moreover,  is  only  slightly  below 
the  average  value  of  three  months'  imports  of  Canadian  motor  cars  recorded 
several  years  ago  during  the  period  when  New  Zealand's  purchases  of  these 
commodities  reached  their  highest  point. 

Further  details  are  noted  under  commodity  headings  below. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Canned  Salmon. — Imports  of  canned  salmon,  which  are  characteristically 
light  during  the  third  quarter  of  each  year,  amounted  in  value  to  £6,980.  This 
figure,  however,  exceeds  that  of  1927  by  £2.661. 

Wheat  Flour. — Continued  growth  in  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  is  apparent 
from  an  increase  to  £25,527  in  the  value  of  these  imports  during  the  quarter 
ended  September  30  last.  The  value  of  the  same  trade  during  the  previous 
period  was  £19,364,  and  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1927,  £10,004.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour,  which  two  years  ago  enjoyed 
only  a  very  restricted  sale  in  New  Zealand,  is  now  one  of  the  more  important 
commodities  brought  into  the  country  from  Canada. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Hosiery. — An  increasing  market  for  Canadian  hosiery  is  shown  in  increases 
in  the  value  of  the  three  months'  imports  to  a  total  of  £13,572  during  the  period 
ended  September  30. 

Miscellaneous  Wearing  Apparel. — The  trade  in  articles  included  under  this 
heading  accounted  for  an  increase  of  almost  £20,000  over  trade  values  recorded 
during  the  preceding  quarter.  This  is  partly  due  to  importations  of  summer- 
goods,  but  is  also  significant  as  marking  an  increasing  market  for  silk  knitted 
wear  and  other  similar  lines  of  Canadian  manufacture. 
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Boots  and  Shoes. — Heavily  increased  imports  of  both  leather  boots  and 
shoes  and  rubber  and  canvas  footwear  are  shown  by  recent  trade  returns. 
Leather  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  imported  during  the  quarter  were  valued 
at  £27,297,  almost  £25,000  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  preceding  quarter, 
although  slightly  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  shown  by  last  year's  returns. 
Imports  of  rubber  and  canvas  footwear  reached  a  record  value,  the  total  of 
£70,957  being  over  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  last  three-monthly  period 
and  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  shown  for  the  third  quarter  of  last  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars  and  Rods. — This  is  the  most  important  among  the 
various  items  of  Canadian  commodities  of  this  class  imported  into  New  Zea- 
land. Imports  for  the  last  quarter  were  valued  at  £21,847,  an  increase  of 
about  £5,000  over  both  the  figure  for  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  third 
quarter  of  1927. 

Wire. — All  types  of  iron  wire,  and  particularly  plain  fencing  wire,  show 
increases  over  import  values  recorded  during  the  periods  used  above  as  bases 
for  comparison.  The  value  of  imports  of  plain  fencing  wire  during  the  last 
quarter  was  £17,266,  almost  £6,000  greater  than  that  of  the  former  quarter 
and  twice  as  high  as  the  figure  shown  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  year, 
while  both  barbed  wire  and  other  qualities  also  show  smaller  but  as  propor- 
tionately high  improvements. 

ELECTRIC  APPLL4NCES 

Batteries  and  Cells. — The  New  Zealand  market  for  electric  batteries  is 
proving  to  be  of  increasing  value  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  value  of  imports 
of  these  goods  from  Canada  during  the  third  quarter  of  1927  was  £1,476. 
During  the  three  months  ended  July,  1928,  this  figure  had  increased  to  £11,239, 
while  for  the  following  period  the  trade  again  increased  to  £16,718,  this  develop- 
ment marking  this  item  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  this  whole  class. 

Vacuum  Cleaners. — A  similar  increase  is  recorded  for  the  trade  in  vacuum 
cleaners.  Until  the  present  year  the  business  done  in  these  appliances  was 
negligible,  but  during  the  past  six  months  imports  of  Canadian  cleaners  have 
been  valued  at  £13,824,  no  less  than  £9,230  of  this  amount  representing  business 
done  during  the  quarter  ended  September  last. 

LUMBER 

Very  few  changes  are  apparent  in  lumber  market  conditions.  Some  slight 
increases  have  been  recorded  in  the  importation  of  rough  sawn  lumber  from 
Canadian  mills,  but  these  have  been  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  a  falling 
off  in  the  trade  in  sawn  dressed  varieties. 

PAPER 

The  paper  situation  shows  practically  no  change.  The  quarter  under 
review  witnessed  a  slight  falling  off  in  import  values  of  both  Canadian  news- 
print and  wrapping  paper,  the  combined  decrease  amounting  to  some  £9,000. 

WOOD  PULP 

The  import  trade  in  wood  pulp  of  Canadian  manufacture  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  which  was  valued  at  £7,884,  has  regrettably  fallen 
off  to  nothing  during  the  last  three-monthly  period. 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  TJRES 

Automobiles. — The  greatly  improved  situation  obtaining  in  the  import  trade 
in  Canadian  automobiles  and  parts  may  be  illustrated  by  a  summary  table 
showing  the  values  recorded  during  the  calendar  year  1927  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  passenger 
vehicles  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  exceeds  that  for  the 
whole  of  the  previous  year  by  £31,664,  and  while  definite  improvement  in  figures 
showing  imports  of  chassis,  buses,  and  parts  have  not  yet  become  apparent, 
these  may  be  expected  to  result  shortly  from  the  improving  conditions  already 
indicated  by  passenger  car  business. 

Values  of  New  Zealand  Imports  of  Canadian  Automobiles  and  Parts 

Jan. -Mar.  Apr  .-June  July-Sept.  Jan.-Sept.  Year 

1928         1928  1928           1928  1927 

Passenger  cars                       32,009       53,234  146,291       231,534  199,870 

Buses,  chassis,  etc                    6,550         1,063  14,699         22,312  76,329 

Parts                                       3,583       11,719  13,380         28,682  50,574 

Tires. — Automobile  tires  still  continue  to  rank  as  the  most  important  indi- 
vidual item  exported  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand.  During  the  quarter  ended 
September,  1928,  the  value  of  this  trade  amounted  to  £149,653,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  nine  months  this  year  up  to  the  value  of  £414,343.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  for  the  twelve-monthly  period  a  considerable  improvement  over 
last  year's  high  total  will  be  recorded. 

SUMMARY 

Statistics  showing  the  value  of  imports  of  thirty  of  the  most  important 
commodities  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  are  shown  below  for 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1928  and  the  three  months  ended  September, 
1927. 

3rd  Quarter  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter 

1928  1928  1927 

Canned  salmon,  etc                                           £    6,980       £  13,132  f  4,319 

Confectionery                                                       8,593  6,122  7,046 

Wheat  flour                                                        25,527  19,364  10,004 

Wood  pulp   7,884  655 

Hosiery                                                            13,572  10,979  11,026 

Apparel,  n.e.i                                                    27,010  8,866  17.624 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather                                     27,297  1,837  43,607 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber  and  canvas                     70,957  23,233  40.395 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  etc                                      21,847  16,639  17,803 

Wrough  iron  pipes  under  6  inches  diameter       10,220  12,320  8,542 

Fencing  staples                                                     5,686  2,388  2,090 

Nails                                                                    5,618  5,523  6,116 

Plain  fencing  wire                                              17,266  11.477  8,495 

Barbed  wire                                                         5.623  3,055  2.829 

Iron  wire,  n.e.i                                                     9,081  5,240  4.626 

Hardware,  etc                                                      8,259  7,800  6,870 

Agricultural  implements                                      18,475  6,616  21,542 

Vacuum  cleaners  . ;                                               9,230  4,594   

Electric  batteries  and  cells                                  16,718  11,239  1.476 

Electric  appliances  n.e.i                                       19,788  15,350  14,357 

Gas  and  oil  engines  and  parts                              8,256  10,458  740 

Rubber  hose  and  tubing                                        6.818  1,186  4.928 

Rough  sawn  lumber                                             12,122  7,772  9.944 

Sawn  dressed  lumber                                            2,692  3,032  3.774 

Newsprint  in  rolls                                              71,976  78,763  73,526 

Wrapping  paper  in  large  sheets                           8,353  10.260  12,738 

Passenger  motor  cars                                         146.291  53.234  33,671 

Automobile  tires                                                144,148         120,542  147,164 

Buses,  automobile  parts,  chassis,  etc                   28,079  12,782  15,648 

Pianos                                                                  6,959  3,365  10,422 

[A  table  giving  full  details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
for  the  three  months  ended  September,  1928,  together  with  the  articles  affected 
by  and  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Sykes.  Copies  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application.] 
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POINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica 

PURCHASING  POWER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DEMAND 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  20,  1928. — This  colony,  situated  on  the  Central 
American  mainland,  is  bounded  by  Mexico  on  the  north,  by  Guatemala  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  east.  Its  area  is  8,598  square  miles  and 
its  population  approximately  48,000,  to  whom  about  1,000  are  Europeans.  It 
is  distant  about  600  miles  from  Jamaica.  The  total  annual  value  of  its  import 
trade  is  about  million  dollars,  of  which  roughly  40  per  cent  consists  of  manu- 
factured articles,  35  per  cent  represents  foodstuffs  and  drink,  and  18  per  cent 
raw  materials  (principally  lumber,  coal  and  gasolene).  The  United  States  has 
almost  47  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade,  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
about  30  per  cent  between  them. 

The  import  requirements  of  British  Honduras  are  more  important  than 
either  the  size  or  the  character  of  its  population  would  seem  to  call  for.  The 
reason  is  that,  owing  to  the  safety  of  goods  within  its  territory,  a  great  deal  of 
importing  for,  and  re-exporting  to,  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
is  done  by  merchants  in  Belize,  the  capital.  Unlike  that  of  other  tropical 
countries,  the  population,  being  almost  entirely  timber  workers  and  their 
dependents,  rely  very  largely  on  imports  for  their  staple  foodstuffs  of  pork, 
flour,  and  rice.  Comparatively  little  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  colony; 
but  of  late  the  beginnings  of  a  citrus  fruit  industry  have  appeared. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 

Business  in  British  Honduras  is  not  so  differentiated,  as  regards  either 
kind  of  goods  handled,  or  as  regards  the  distinction  between  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  in  more  populous  communities.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  import  trade  is  controlled  by  five  or  six  large  Belize 
firms,  but  there  are  smaller  storekeepers  and  a  good  many  commission  agents. 
Practically  all  the  large  merchants  have  overseas  buying  agents;  they  also 
purchase  direct  from  manufacturers  or  through  local  commission  firms.  In 
January  a  stream  of  American  commercial  travellers  visit  Belize  to  obtain 
the  replacement4  orders  which  are  given  after  Christmas.  Christmas  shopping 
in  Belize  is  a  large  seasonal  trade,  for  at  that  time  the  lumber  men  and  the 
chicle  bleeders  come  into  town  from  the  bush  and  freely  spend  their  earnings. 
Groceries  of  many  varieties  are  often  bought  through  jobbers  in  New  Orleans, 
a  method  which  some  Canadian  firm  might  advantageously  adopt. 

FACTORS  GOVERNING  SALES 

Credit  is  essential;  American  firms  sell  at  about  60  days  after  sight. 
Objection  is  taken  to  sight  drafts  by  the  larger  merchants,  as  most  of  them 
have  money  in  New  York  on  which  they  can  issue  cheques.  Irrevocable  letters 
of  credit  in  Canada  are  out  of  the  question. 

As  to  documentation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  British  Honduras  preferential  tariff,  applicable  to  imports 
from  Canada,  the  importer  in  British  Honduras  must  produce  to  the  customs 
authorities  a  properly  executed  certificate  of  value  and  origin.  This  document, 
which  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  form  of  invoice,  is  in  the  terms  agreed 
upon  at  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  of  1921;  the  form  is  obtainable  of 
most  commercial  stationers  in  the  larger  Canadian  cities. 
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Due  attention  must  also  be  given  to  packing,  particularly  in  the  CJ 
perishable  goods.  If  the  cost  of  packing  is  not  shown  separately  in  the  invoia 
the  latter  should  state  that  the  former  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Price  is  very  important,  in  view  of  the  strong  American  competition,  bui 
brand  and  type  of  goods  also  have  their  influence.  The  business  community 
is  conservative  in  spirit. 

Quotations  should  always  be  c.i.f.  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Advertising  is  resorted  to  only  in  a  limited  degree. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships  Limited  run  a  service  to  Belize  every 
three  weeks  from  Montreal  in  summer  and  from  Halifax  in  winter.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  have  fortnightly  sailings  from  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile;  from  New  York  monthly,  and  a  passenger  service  monthly  from  New 
Orleans.  The  Munson  Line  and  the  Leyland  and  Harrison  Line  also  from 
time  to  time  touch  at  Belize.  In  1929  the  service  of  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  will  be  performed  by  a  "  feeder  "  ship  between  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  Belize. 

FINANCING  SHIPMENTS 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  a  branch  in  Belize,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
take  care  of  the  Canadian  exporter's  requirements  under  this  head. 

Canada's  position  in  the  trade 

In  terms  of  the  Canada  West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925,  Canadian 
goods  (except  as  hereunder  specified)  get  a  rebate  of  33^  per  cent  in  import 
duties.  There  are,  however,  other  items  on  which  special  and  larger  prefer- 
ences apply — these  articles  being  flour,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  condensed  milk, 
meats,  fish,  apples,  and  potatoes.  Canada's  exports  of  most  of  these  com- 
modities to  British  Honduras  have  considerably  increased  since  the  inauguration 
of  reciprocal  trade  arrangements,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

There  are  several  excellent  business  houses  in  Belize,  most  of  them  of 
old  establishment.  They  are  partial  to  Canadian  goods  and  to  trade  within 
the  Empire.  Personal  approach  by  Canadian  exporters — with  which  pleasure 
might  be  combined  with  business — is  recommended. 


CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  23,  1928. — A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of 
canned  milks  into  the  markets  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  are  from  Canada. 
The  following  table  compiled  from  the  latest  available  customs  returns  shows 
the  imports  of  condensed  or  otherwise  prepared  milk  containing  not  less  than 
9  per  cent  butter  fat: — 


British  Guiana  Trinidad 

Country  of  Origin  Lbs.  Value  Lbs.  Value 

United  Kingdom   75,754  $  15.597  1.611.152  $274,070 

Canada   542.298  108.060  543,504  88.987 

Holland   48.930  6.642  471.024  63.154 

Denmark                                           6.966  1.009  247,008  22.848 

United  States   99,684  16,690  91.392  12.364 

Switzerland                                       1,470  216  30,768  4,564 


781,754       $149,645       3,127,784  $481,828 

74595—2} 
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The  customs  authorities  do  not  distinguish  between  condensed  and 
evaporated  milks,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  imports  are  sweetened  condensed  milk.  The  balance  is  composed 
of  the  unsweetened  evaporated  variety  used  principally  for  the  making  of  ice 
cream,  custards,  etc.  To  understand  the  conditions  under  which  this  commodity 
is  retailed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  population  are 
black;  that  their  earning  power  is  low;  and  that  their  homes  are  in  many 
instances  primitive  with  few  furnishings. 

Numberless  small  grocery  shops  thrive  not  only  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  but  throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  from  these  purchases  are  made  in 
very  small  quantities — a  condition  due  to  the  general  lack  of  household  facili- 
ties like  refrigerators  and  ice  to  preserve  perishable  foodstuffs.  This  to  some 
extent  explains  why  condensed  sweetened  milk  finds  favour,  for  the  purchaser 
may  add  the  required  quantity  of  water  to  make  the  day's  milk  supply.  More- 
over, the  can  which  has  been  opened  by  the  shopkeeper  will  keep  fresh  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  housewife  who  purchases  a  whole 
can  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  In  this  respect  evaporated  milks  are  not  found  to 
be  economical. 

The  principal  producers  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  supply  the  market.  All  these  producers 
furnish  various  grades  under  different  brand  names,  but  practically  all  is  full 
cream  milk,  as  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  various  colonies  make  the  importation 
of  milks  with  a  butter  fat  content  of  less  than  9  per  cent  prohibitive. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  duties  applied  in  the  three  principal 
markets  in  this  territory: — 

British  Surtax 
Trinidad —  Preferential  General  on 

Milk—  Tariff  Tariff  Duty 

(a)  Condensed  or  otherwise  preserved, 
containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  of 

butter  fat  per  48  lbs.  6d.  Is.  6d.  7£% 

(b)  Condensed  or  other-wise  preserved, 
containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  but- 
ter fat..'  per  48  lbs.  10s.  20s.  7£% 

(c)  Other  kinds  ad  vaL  10%  20%  7£% 

Barbados — 

Milk,    condensed,    containing   not   less  than 

9  per  cent  butter  fat  .  .  per  case  of  48  lbs.  Free  Is.  .... 

Milk  condensed  containing  less  than  9  per 

cent  butter  fat  per  case  of  48  lbs.  10s.  £1   

British  Guiana — 

Milk,  condensed,  including  milk  powder — 

(a)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment analyst,  has  been  prepared  from 

whole  milk  per  48  lbs.       24  cents  72  cents  25% 

(b)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment analyst,  has  been  prepared 
wholly  or  in  part  from  skimmed  milk 

per  48  lbs.         $4.80  $9.60  25% 

British  Guiana  levies  also  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  2%  on  the  c.i.f.  value. 

Under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  the  Canadian  product  is 
granted  a  special  preference  which  is  shown  in  the  British  preferential  tariff 
column.  Canadian  producers  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  so  far  as  customs  duties  are  concerned.  They  thus  receive  a  prefer- 
ence over  foreign  competitors. 

All  producers  are  represented  by  resident  agent-distributors  who  solicit  the 
wholesale  trade  for  orders,  and  in  some  cases  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  in  country 
districts.  As  already  pointed  out,  many  of  the  retailers  are  small  shopkeepers 
with  but  little  capital,  consequently  they  purchase  in  small  lots,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  constitutes  a  very  important  trade.    In  order  that  the 
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wholesaler  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  this  class  of  merchant  at  all  times, 
agents  or  distributors  carry  stocks  which  are  consigned  to  them  on  the  basis  of 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  invoice  value  payable  at  sixty  days'  eight,  the 
balance  to  be  remitted  as  sold. 

Detailed  information  regarding  market  prices,  discounts  allowed,  and  agent's 
commission,  together  with  cartage  and  other  similar  charges,  are  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  28630).  There  are  oppor- 
tunities for  producers  who  have  not  already  attempted  to  export  to  these  mar- 
kets, provided  their  prices  are  competitive  not  only  in  Trinidad,  but  in  Barbados 
and  British  Guiana.  This  office  is  in  a  position  to  place  those  interested  in  touch 
with  reliable  agents. 


INFORMATION  ON  WEST  INDIAN  INVOICES 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  called  to  the  requirements  on  West  Indian 
customs  invoices  in  regard  to  quantity  and  description  of  goods.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  rate  of  duty  is  ad  valorem  that  the 
amount  leviable  can  be  computed  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  so  that  for  some 
classes  of  goods  invoices  are  very  incomplete  for  customs  purposes  unless  they 
show  quantity.  The  unit  of  quantity  for  many  kinds  of  food  products  would 
be  the  weight;  for  liquids,  usually  the  number  of  gallons;  while  the  quantity 
of  lumber  should  be  stated  in  thousands  of  feet.  When  the  necessary  data  are 
not  shown  on  invoices  the  customs  authorities  are  given  much  trouble  that  could 
be  easily  avoided  and  delay  and  difficulty  in  passing  customs  entries  results. 

BRITISH  MALAYAN  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1927 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissionek 
[Values  in  this  report  are  expressed  in  the  Straits  dollar  =  56  cents.] 

Batavia,  November  5,  1928. — British  Malaya  consists  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  Unfederated  Malay  States ;  but  at 
the  present  time  Canada's  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  particularly  the  port  of  Singapore. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  year  1927  just  received  place  the  total  trade  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  at  $1,856,823,726,  that  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
at  $210,803,238,  and  that  of  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  at  $18,879,611— a 
total  for  British  Malaya  of  $2,086,506,575  against  $2,323,585,532  in  1926—  a 
decrease  of  10  per  cent. 

EXPORTS 

Total  exports  were  valued  at  $1,068,694,121  as  against  $1,273,473,889  for 
1926 — a  decrease  of  17  per  cent.  The  chief  items  responsible  for  the  decrease 
were  rubber,  latex,  and  copra. 

Exports  to  Canada  were  $3,644,020  against  $4,719,827  for  1926— a  decrease 
of  $1,075,807,  due  almost  entirely  to  a  falling  off  in  tin,  rubber,  and  pineapple 
exports.  Dividing  the  exports  into  the  three  following  broad  divisions,  Canada's 
figures  show  a  decrease  in  two  of  the  divisions  compared  with  1926: — 

1926  1927 

Animals,  food,  drink,  and  tobacco                                  $  996,695  $1,188,760 

Raw  materials  and  articles  unmanufactured                     1,947,043  870,581 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                         1,776,089  1,584.679 


Total 


$4,719,827 


$3,644,020 
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The  comparative  figures  of  British  Malaya's  principal  exports  to  Canada 

during  the  last  three  years  are  submitted  for  general  information  as  follows: — 

1925  1926  1927 

Commodity             Total    To  Canada    Total     To  Canada  Total    To  Canada 

Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

Sago  flour  and  pearl       5,640           40  4,497           10  4,663  29 
Tapioca    flake  flour 

and  pearl        ..        4,819          159  4,376           68  4,244  87 

Pineapples,   canned.        8.236         385  7,670          739  8,296  651 

Nutmegs                          1,496           18  1,581           14  1,556  12 

Mace                                517        ....  525            4  573  13 

Pepper,    black  and 

white                       10.142          167  13,292          154  16,490  388 

Para  rubber                 746,228       2,516  711,205       1,648  519,465  858 

Gambier     in  bales 

and  cube                   2,544             4  1,500             3  1,142  3 

Rattans                           4.820           29  4,729          295  4,320  9 

Tin                              175,202       1,454  185,526       1,774  206,571  1,575 

Rice                             31,212  12     

Dammar                         1,788  8     

Total                     992,650       4,797  934,905       4,713  767,325  3,635 


IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1927  was  $990,561,779  against  $1,003,848,624 
for  1926 — a  decrease  of  $13,286,845  or  over  13  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  $4,764,799,  against  $3,036,501  for  1926  and  $239,447  for  1925. 

The  chief  increases  were  in  flour,  confectionery  including  chocolate,  salmon, 
motor  car  accessories,  paints,  motor  cars,  machinery  belting,  sporting  material, 
duggists'  sundries,  woodenware,  and  rubber  manufactures.  Of  these  chocolate, 
sporting  material,  and  druggists'  sundries  are  not  shown  as  having  been 
imported  at  all  during  either  1925  or  1926. 

The  chief  decreases  were  in  sardines — this  is  hard  to  account  for — lamps 
and  lampware,  machinery  not  otherwise  specified,  and  stationery. 

The  items  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  for  the  years  1925, 
1926,  and  1927,  with  the  main  supplying  countries,  are  as  follows: — 

Values  in  Straits  Dollars 
Commodity       Country  1925  1926  1927 
Flour- 
Total   7,631,985  7,739,655  8,090,758 

Canada   630  26,465  38,852 

Australia   5,663,748  5,530,835  6,317,184 

Confectionery — 

Total   647,665  807,143  745,524 

Canada   3,005  750  3,504 

United  Kingdom   231,683  255,416  258,827 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa — 

Total   581,541  675,566  680,080 

United  Kingdom   154,803  222,351  206,031 

Canada       5,240 

Canned  Fish — Sardines — 

Total   2,108,531  2,502,067  2,217,895 

Canada   19,615  45,159  3,802 

United  States   1,946,288  2,295,437  2,094,700 

Salmon — 

Total   239,115  292,890  315,669 

Canada   187,451  198,057  219,637 

United  States   42,795  76,181  81,974 

Whisky — 

Total   1,453,716  1.585,542  1,611,741 

Canada   960  400  285 

United  Kingdom   1,447,497  1,578,469  1,606,829 

Nails  and  Tacks  other  than  Wire  Nails,  Rivets  and  Washers — 

Total   207,505  269,541  241,784 

Canada   2,195    1,138 

United  Kingdom   119,820  139,087  106,767 
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Values  in  Straits  Dollars 


Commodity  Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Machines  and  Machinery  not  otherwise  specified — 

Total 

8,627,480 

11,682,338 

15,470,555 

Canada   

5,'l50 

12,595 

203 

5,238,488 

6,701,791 

8,378,387 

Textile  Mfg's. — IV.O.P. — 

Total 

920,521 

1,085,060 

1,330,180 

Canada  

200 

327 

142 

441,903 

561,959 

689,397 

AVeighing  Machines — 

Total  . 

90,160 

189,225 

77,435 

Canada   

1,155 

1,280 

United  States  

41,336 

82,258 

31,627 

OfVlCIT      A  Tl  Y\  'A  V  n  1  

„  i-  „  1 

706,741 

1,191,203 

563,981 

Canada  . 

450 

703 

1,028 

116,731 

159,849 

147,089 

Drugs,  Medicines,  etc. — 

Total  

2,320,360 

2,835,305 

2,951,066 

250 

420 

238 

United  Kingdom  

828,711 

1,044,479 

1,134,932 

Machinery  Belting — 

Total  

388,058 

519,703 

472,971 

Canada   

2,428 
342,325 

27,217 
388,642 

United  Kingdom  

431,723 

Stationery,  including  Manuscript  and  A/C  Books — 

Total  

1,328,295 

1,849.685 

1,717,275 

Canada   

5,537 

16,187 

1,505 

705,945 

959,068 

1,038,831 

Accessories — Motor — 

Total  

1,997,335 

2,810,062 

2,592,794 

1,550 

88,396 

396,985 

1,388,847 

1,786,252 

1,349,040 

Paints — 

Total  

1,626,340 

1,690,728 

1,947,694 

1,490 

3,610 

1,362,457 

1,361,567 

1,493,251 

Lamps  and  Lampware — 

832,465 

1,055.366 

933.958 

5,506 

31,216 

3,324 

372,880 

520,451 

450,925 

Manufactured  Goods  wholly  or  partly  N.O.P. — 

Total  

1,457,981 

2,022,930 

2,069,064 

740 

800 

5,889 

576,872 

651,091 

661,680 

Motor  Cars,  Passenger — 

Total  

12,533,786 

14,781,925 

10,283,280 

1,558,535 

2,034,998 

4,049,392 

4,910,534 

4,152,838 

Motor  Cars,  Commercial — 

Total  

2,214,119 

3,328,794 

2,847,801 

797,210 

685,411 

1,153,624 

1,356,665 

1,215,294 

Other  Leather  Manufactures — 

Total  

961,918 

1,094,840 

993,991 

5,548 

4,137 

329,922 

463,829 

409,624 

Woodenware  N.O.P. — 

Total  

653,739 

1,136,287 

1,048,619 

41,767 
351,580 

32,734 

354,045 

Sporting  Material — - 

Total  

283,912 

321,956 

312,882 

2,306 
220,231 

195,867 

221,709 

Druggist  and  Dentists'  Sundries — 

Total  

226,501 

278,424 

614,351 

6,414 
283,511 

157,895 

172,288 

Tractors  and  Steam  Pollers — 

Total  

78,172 

181,542 

207.036 

e;ooo 

12,375 

54,972 

129,037 

171,785 
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Values 

in  Straits  Dollars 

Commodity  Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Pneumatic  Tires  and  Tubes- 

Total   

3,472,896 

A    O  A  O   A  Ctt 

4,293,421 

A    AA/1  OOA 

4,996,339 

175,714 

1,155,820 

1,506,728 

1,278,125 

1,138,146 

Other  Rubber  Manufactures — 

Total  

161,719 

254,143 

216,447 

994 

19,566 

48,270 

107,493 

70,332 

The  authorities  find  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  information  as  to  the 
country  of  origin  of  imported  merchandise,  and  the  United  States  is  frequently 
credited  with  imports  which  have  in  reality  originated  in  Canada,  a  large 
amount  of  Canadian  trade  moving  through  New  York  and  American  Pacific 
ports. 

OTHER  POSSIBLE  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  group  of  thirteen  commodities  are  imported  by  British 
Malaya,  as  the  values  show,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  which  Canada 
participates  very  little,  if  at  all.  They  are  all  commodities  in  which  Canadian 
manufacturers  do  a  good  export  business  to  certain  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  failure  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  market  in  British  Malaya  is  due 
mainly  to  high  prices. 

This  apparently  high  price  for  Canadian  produce  is  usually  caused  by  the 
cost  of  transhipment  of  Canadian  goods  at  Hong  Kong,  Colombo,  or  some  other 
port,  as  there  is  no  direct  steamship  service  from  Canada  to  the  Middle  East. 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  shipment  is  made  from  New  York,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  a  heavy  l.c.l.  freight  rate  to  pay. 


1926 

1927 

Main  Source 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Commodity 

of  Supply 

Straits  $ 

Straits  $ 

7,739,655 

8,090,758 

2,067,352 

1,840,597 

718,830 

731,460 

15,730,860 

15,459,759 

Fruit,  fresh  

,  .  .  China 

1,925,541 

2,808,589 

3,233,738 

3,528,417 

14,871,842 

14,524,269 

934,568 

1,154,184 

4,833,651 

4,653,776 

4,563,750 

6,770,950 

2,661,083 

2,114,781 

766,045 

885,702 

3,679,013 

2,594,724 

Paper,  other  than  stationery,  bond 

and 

1,893,193 

2,103,562 

CHIEF  COUNTRIES 

EXPORTING  TO 

MALAYA 

British  Malaya  imports  of  interest  to  Canada  come  chiefly  from  nine 
countries,  with  Great  Britain  exporting  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  country. 
The  produce  of  the  British  Empire  is  nearly  always  given  preference,  and  this 
alone  should  be  conducive  to  an  increasing  trade  with  Canada  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  support  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia  in  his  efforts  to 
get  their  product  on  the  market. 
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The  following  are  the  main  supplying  countries  with  the  value  of  imports 

from  each'—  1»25  1926  1927 

trom  eaCn-  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

™    «SS3S 

Sf.,^  k0;lg  •;.  r. :: ::  ::::::  ^     jgg  «,s 

^u?ira  ia  j 9!487  29,673  41,574 

Netherlands   >  4()'fn2  34  059 

?rance 29956  34^99  30,215 

JaPan 8  537  18,575  16,818 

Germany  . .     '  y  y  y  "    [  \\  \\  \\  \ '       9,675  15,244  13,046 

In  the  above  statistics,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Netherlands  was  the  only 
country  to  show  an  increase  in  exports  to  British  Malaya  during  1927  Among 
the  minor  supplying  countries,  however,  Canada  also  showed  a  substantial 
increase— an  increase  in  the  returns  that  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  efforts  ot 
the  Registrar  of  Imports  and  Exports  to  have  importers  be  more  particular  in 
specifying  the  country  of  origin  of  their  goods.  This  has  had  the  effect  ol 
decreasing  the'  import  figures  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  value  of  the  total  trade  decreased  13  per  cent  compared  with 
the  boom  year  1926,  the  general  trade  of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  has 
continued  to  flourish.  Rubber  and  tin,  two  of  the  main  exports,  are  down  m 
price  and  this  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
and  in  the  trade  figures  for  the  present  year.  The  full  effect  of  these  declines, 
however,  will  not  likely  be  felt  until  the  beginning  of  1929. 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland  reports  that  considerable 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  hardwood  flooring  has  been  shown  by  New 
Zealand  lumber  merchants,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  m  the 
North  Island  desires  complete  information  regarding  this  Canadian  product 
with  a  view  to  buying  stocks  and  distributing  to  the  trade  in  both  the  Auckland 
and  Wellington  districts.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  this  flooring 
should  be  prepared  to  furnish  data  on  the  following  subjects:— 

Types  of  flooring  and  respective  qualities;  system  of  grading  and  grades 
and  sizes;  complete  prices  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.  with  freight  rates  to  New  Zealand  ports 
and  shipping  weights;  sizes  and  weights  of  standard  bundles  used  for  shipment; 
discounts  and  terms  available;  the  nature  of  any  assistance  which  would  be 
given  to  local  dealers  to  push  sales,  e.g. — free  samples  for  distribution;  literature, 
advertising  allowance,  etc. 

Such  material  should  preferably  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  range  of 
samples  of  flooring  of  various  types,  plain  and  finished  in  wTaxed,  oiled,  varnished 
or  other  styles.  On  the  receipt  of  such  material  from  any  exporter,  the  Trade 
Commissioner  will  be  able  to  take  up  with  local  buyers  the  possibility  of  their 
substituting  Canadian  hardwood  flooring  for  other  types  now  being  sold. 

A  full  report  on  the  New  Zealand  Market  for  Hardwood  Flooring  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1297  (December  8,  1928). 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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THE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  SPAIN 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  27,  1928. — Domestic  supplies  of  lumber  in  Spain  are  very- 
poor;  in  fact,  Spain  seems  to  have  lost  its  forests  and  has  never  undertaken 
adequate  measures  for  reforestation.  Before  the  war,  under  one-third  of  the 
demand  was  supplied  from  domestic  sources.  During  the  war  available 
supplies  were  greatly  depleted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  importation.  The 
forests  produce  pine  which  is  employed  for  box  boards,  mine  timbers  and  other 
cheaper  uses  of  common  lumber,  and  some  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  sycamore,  ash, 
and  poplar.  Imported  supplies  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Baltic.  A  certain 
amount  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  Southern  yellow  pine,  white 
oak,  and  red  gum,  and  some  Austrian  spruce,  oak,  and  beech.  The  primary 
market,  however,  is  for  Baltic  deals.  The  principal  lumber  imported  is  used 
for  the  better  class  of  construction  work,  carpentry,  freight  car  construction, 
cooperage,  etc. ;  but  the  bulk  is  for  railway  ties,  pulp,  poles,  veneers,  staves,  and 
logs.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  deals.  The  Baltic  regions  supply  these  in 
large  volume,  in  the  3-inch  by  9-inch  size  about  18  feet  long. 

The  leading  lumber  market  of  Spain  is  Barcelona,  and  it  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing ports  of  entry  for  American  lumber. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  BARCELONA 

Selling  to  importers  through  local  agents  is  the  usual  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  Barcelona.  There  are  some  fifteen  agents  in  the  city  and  three  or  four 
of  these  are  in  a  large  way.  Importers  number  forty,  ten  of  whom  are  regarded 
as  influential.  The  agent  sells  only  to  importers  and  does  not  have  a  yard. 
Owing  to  the  high  duty,  there  is  practically  no  market  for  dressed  wood.  Trans- 
portation and  freight  rates  form  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  importations 
from  Canada. 

Price  is  the  important  factor  in  the  lumber  trade  in  Spain;  quality  is  not 
of  the  same  importance.  In  sizing  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  Spanish 
measurements.  Some  wood  goes  into  the  north  in  these  measurements,  but  most 
American  wood  is  cut  to  English  sizes.  The  Spanish  foot  is  about  28  centi- 
metres, but  its  use,  chiefly  for  certain  types  of  Baltic  wood,  seems  to  be  dying 
out. 

Barcelona  is  chiefly  a  market  for  Finnish  and  Swedish  wood  and  red  pine 
from  North  America.  Norwegian  wood  is  said  as  a  rule  to  be  too  poor  in  quality. 

Barcelona  is  the  largest  city  in  Spain  and  its  busiest  port.  It  is  a  large 
market  for  United  States  hardwoods,  as  well  as  for  staves,  and  the  leading 
agents  in  this  city  have  very  good  connection  in  Bilbao,  the  principal  port  in 
the  north  of  Spain. 

MARKET  OP  SEVILLE 

Seville,  which  lies  some  fifty  miles  up  the  Guadalquivir  river  and  is  a 
flourishing  port,  is  another  important  market  for  lumber.  This  city,  however, 
does  not  supply  the  Madrid  market,  but  the  hinterland  around  Merida  and 
Badajoz.  Owing  to  cheaper  rates  from  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  Seville  appears 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  market  in  Madrid.  A  large  quantity  of  boxes,  etc.,  are 
made  here;  the  lead  and  silver  mines  consume  large  quantities  of  lumber;  but 
the  demand  in  this  centre  for  hardwoods  is  poor. 
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VALENCIA 

Valencia  is  the  third  city  of  Spain  and  is  probably  the  chief  port  of  entry 
for  lumber  from  the  United  States;  supplies  from  the  Baltic  arc  said  to  hold 
second  place.  Austrian  spruce  and  beech,  the  former  being  used  for  boxes 
crates,  etc.,  and  the  latter  for  cheap  furniture,  are  in  big  demand.  Valencia  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  country  and,  like  Barcelona,  is  one  of 
the  ports  of  call  for  ships  that  come  down  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  also  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  Madrid. 

OTHER  MARKETS 

It  thus  can  be  seen  that  there  are  various  cities  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  lumber  in  Spain  and  that  each  of  them  serve  different  hinterlands.  Bilbao, 
in  the  north,  is  probably  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  pine  trade,  and  there  is  some 
market  in  the  shipyards  there  for  American  hardwoods.  At  Alicante,  a  certain 
amount  of  lumber  is  imported  for  railway  companies. 

Gijon  is  the  leading  seaport  of  the  Asturias.  Huelva  and  Aviles  are  two 
other  ports  in  the  north  which  import  lumber.  There  are  also  the  ports  of 
Cartagena  and  Malaga,  which  import  staves,  deals,  battens,  and  mine  props. 
In  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  principal  centre  is  Palma.  Apparently  Baltic  lumber 
is  not  transhipped  from  the  mainland  to  these  islands,  but  sent  direct.  The 
demand  for  American  hardwoods  in  these  islands  is  very  small,  but  such  hard- 
woods as  are  used  are  transported  from  Barcelona,  which  is  the  principal  main- 
land centre  dealing  with  these  islands. 

MARKET  EOR  DOUGLAS  FIR 

The  Spanish  market  will  not  consume  large  shipments  of  Douglas  fir  at  a 
time.  Distribution  should  be  by  parcel  lots  at  the  various  ports.  It  is  under- 
stood that  an  experiment  in  sending  whole  shipments  was  tried  by  the  Americans. 
About  two  million  feet  were  sent  and  were  discharged  all  round  Spain:  one  firm 
in  Seville  still  has  a  large  quantity  on  hand.  A  shipment  for  each  port  must 
be  used  in  that  port's  hinterland,  as  owing  to  considerations  of  distance,  it  does 
not  pay  to  transport  from  one  port's  hinterland  to  another. 

Douglas  fir  is  very  little  known.  Spanish  importers  state  that  clear  and 
better  is  good,  but  that  the  price  is  too  high.  One  important  agent  expressed 
the  opinion  that  merchantable  pitch  pine  is  better  than  Douglas  fir  merchant- 
able. The  fir  has  too  many  big  knots  which  the  Spaniards  will  not  be  bothered 
to  saw.  With  the  original  shipment  referred  to  above  some  merchantable  was 
sold  as  well  as  clear  and  better  No.  2.  Grade  merchantable  is  too  poor  in  quality 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  it  in  the  Spanish  market.  Prospects  of  business 
in  this  quality  are  not  good.  The  most  current  sizes  for  clear  and  better  should 
be:  1  by  3  inches-4  inches;  2  inches-2J  inches  by  5  inches-6  inches- 7  inches-8 
inches;  3  inches  by  8  inches-9  inches;  4  inches  by  8  inches-10  inches-12  inches; 
6  inches  by  8  inches-9  inches-12  inches-16  inches.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
posssibility  of  fixing  a  certain  number  of  current  sizes,  as  these  depend  upon 
the  buyer's  requirements  each  time.  Some  propaganda  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken to  make  Douglas  fir  known:  its  advantages  and  its  position  in  regard  to 
American  pitch  pine. 

BIRCH  LOGS 

Birch  logs  are  chiefly  used  in  Valencia,  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  veneer.  A  trade  inquiry  for  birch  logs  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from  a  leading  firm  in  Barcelona, 
who  state  that,  provided  price  and  quality  would    satisfy  the  buyer,  they 
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believe  important  quantities  could  be  sold.  In  quoting  for  birch  logs,  Canadian 
exporters  should  furnish  as  fully  as  possible  details  such  as  the  quantity  to  be 
offered  and  properties  of  each,  as  well  as  some  description  regarding  the  quality. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  explaining  the  measurement  method  used,  and 
the  price  per  cubic  metre  c.i.f.  Valencia. 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 

There  is  a  large  importation  of  cooperage  stock  in  Spain.  The  chestnut 
and  oak  are  employed  in  sizes  varying  from  0-85  metre  to  1-50  metres  in  length, 
and  in  thicknesses  of  25  up  to  60  millimetres,  and  sometimes  also  a  little  thicker. 
Italy  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  chestnut  wood  and  some  is  grown  locally. 
Oak  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

CROSS-TIES 

There  is  a  big  demand  in  Spain  for  railway  cross-ties,  but  preliminary  steps 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  to  introduce  Canadian  ties.  The  size  in  general 
use  is  2-65  by  25  by  14  metres;  sometimes  the  length  is  2-70  instead  of  2-65 
metres. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cross-ties  for  Spain  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  some  Portuguese  who  are  importing  Brazilian  woods.  The  ties  are 
not  creosoted;  this  is  done  locally.  The  business  is  handled  at  thirty  or  sixty 
days.  The  local  importer  has  to  make  a  deposit  with  the  railway  company  and 
the  railway  company  passes  on  the  ties,  classifying  them  as  "  good  "  good 
enough  ",  and  "  unsatisfactory  To  keep  the  ties  straight,  an  iron  "  S  "  of 
about  5  inches  in  length  is  driven  in  at  each  end  of  the  tie  about  1-5  centi- 
metres deep.  To  get  into  the  market,  a  set  of  samples  should  be  sent  free,  say 
about  fifty  ties  at  least.  Ties  must  be  uncracked,  knotfree,  and  to  exact  dimen- 
sion. All  quotations  are  c.i.f.  Spanish  port.  The  chief  ports  would  seem  to  be 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Barcelona.  Any  failure  to  live  up  to  specifications  and 
quality  entails  rejection. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

There  is  a  considerable  use  of  box  shooks.  Most  of  this  is  provided  by 
European  wood:  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  in  the  report  on  Trading  in 
Spain  by  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  and  published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  market  for  shooks,  which  is  very  keen,  is  not  at 
present  promising  for  Canadian  exporters  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  to  price. 

RAILWAY  CARS 

A  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  imported  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
way cars.  For  example,  the  floors  of  freight  railway  cars  are  made  of  square- 
sawn  kiln-dried  pitch  pine.  In  passenger  cars,  hardwood  is  used,  such  as  1  by  3 
pitch  pine  kiln-dried  saps  for  the  seats  for  third-class  passengers.  The  windows 
and  walls  are  of  red  gum  in  the  third-class  carriages  and  of  mahogany  in  the 
first  and  second  class,  while  the  floors  of  passenger  cars  are  of  white  oak  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  in  the  supply  of  which  price  is  the  determining 
factor.   The  roof  is  frequently  made  of  Swedish  red  wood. 

LOCAL  B  EEC  LI 

The  cheaper  class  of  sleepers,  furniture,  crates,  etc.,  are  quite  often  made 
of  domestic  beech,  of  which  there  are  fairly  large  quantities  available.  Some 
sleepers  are  made  of  oak  from  Germany.  Domestic  supplies  of  oak  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  demand. 
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MAPLE  FLOORING 

Investigation  into  the  market  for  flooring,  particularly  ma  pi'    revealed  that 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  owing  to  heat,  floors  are  chiefly  tiled.    In  the  north  then 
is  an  opportunity  for  flooring,  but  not  of  dressed  lumber.    Owing  to  the  i 
which  is  prohibitive,  it  is  impossible  to  import  dressed  lumber,  such  as  maple 
flooring.   For  the  cheaper  floors,  kiln-dried  saps  1  by  3  inches  are  used,  i 
are  imported  into  the  north  of  Spain,  and  also  into  Valencia,  for  forwarding  to 
the  Madrid  area.   Short  lengths  of  4  by  8  to  12  inches  are  bought  in  preference 
to  long  lengths  because  of  cheapness.   The  wood  imported  must  be  rough.  Any 
Canadian  firm  interested  in  sending  short  lengths  of  undressed  maple  flooring 
should  write  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  and  they  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  a  Spanish  firm  with  a  widespread  organization,  who  will  investigate  the 
possibilities.    For  parquetry  work  there  is  no  market.    For  this  purpose  the 
rough  lumber  is  imported  and  worked  up  locally. 


THE   DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

III 

WEIGHTS;    MEASURES   AND  CURRENCY 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard  in  thi 
Dominican  Republic  and  should  be  used  whenever  possible  in  shipping  docu- 
ments for  weight  markings  and  customs  declarations  commercially.  English 
and  American  weights  and  measures,  however,  are  understood  by  almost  all 
large  firms.  The  American  dollar  is  legal  currency.  There  is  a  local  currency 
of  large  nickel  pesos  and  centavos  which  have  a  fixed  exchange  of  one-fifth 
their  face  value,  i.e.,  five  pesos  to  the  dollar.  A  very  few — practically  none — 
of  the  old  silver  pieces  are  in  circulation  now,  and  such  as  are  occasionally 
seen  are  immediately  withdrawn  for  collectors. 

THE  TARIFF 

The  tariff  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  very  simple.  It  is  contained 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1920,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  are  no  preferences  granted  to  any  nation,  and  no 
commercial  treaties  have  been  entered  into.  There  is  no  anti-dumping  legis- 
lation, certificates  of  origin  are  not  required,  nor  are  there  any  surtaxes  on 
imports.  The  act  has  been  officially  translated  into  English,  although  the 
Spanish  copy  is  the  only  authoritative  text.  It  is  comprised  of  fourteen  sched- 
ules or  main  groupings  of  commodities,  each  with  several  separate  sub-groups. 
The  dollar  duties  are  all  in  United  States  currency.  In  nearly  all  the  1,117 
items  specific  duties  are  applied,  and  these  are  mostly  based  on  net  weights. 
A  few  are  computed  ad  valorem  and  on  gross  weight.  The  import  duties  on 
textiles  are  computed  by  an  elaborate  thread-counting  system  similar  to  thai 
of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  thread  which  (when  mixed  > 
is  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  decides  the  rate  on  the  piece.  For  duty 
purposes  there  is  no  difference  between  silk  and  artificial  silk.  Duty  on  ready- 
made  clothes  is  according  to  their  principal  component  material  or  the  most 
visible  outer  part.  A  muslin  skirt  covered  with  lace,  however,  would  pay  the 
lace  duties. 

DUTIES  ON  PACKING 

Whenever  merchandise  is  subject  to  duty  by  gross  weight,  that  is  held 
to  include  all  packing  wrappers,  receptacles,  whether  interior,  exterior,  or 
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intermediate.  No  allowance  is  made  for  tare.  If  net  weight  is  dutiable,  that 
will  include  all  interior  or  immediate  receptacles — including  cardboard  and 
pasteboard — not  subject  to  a  higher  duty,  but  not  loose  straw,  paper,  or  saw- 
dust wedged  for  protection  between  the  immediate  container  of  the  goods  and 
the  interior  receptacle.  The  cost  of  coverings  (interior  or  exterior)  of  goods 
subject  to  condition  ad  valorem  or  specific  and  compound  ad  valorem  shall  at 
all  times  be  included  in  the  amounts  payable  on  such  articles.  On  baling  or 
exterior  packing  of  articles  dutiable  by  net  weight,  or  unity  or  free  of  duty,  no 
duty  will  be  paid  if  the  packing  is  of  general  commercial  use. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  for  packing  for  the  Republic  as  interior 
transportation  is  normal  and  usually  made  over  rail  or  by  truck.  At  the 
capital  and  at  Puerto  Plata  most  of  the  American  cargo  is  not  lightered  and 
therefore  only  normal  overseas  packing  will  be  required.  In  general,  shippers 
should  ascertain  if  their  merchandise  is  dutiable  by  gross  or  net  weight.  If  by 
gross  weight,  packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible. 

MARKINGS 

Marks  and  numbers  of  packages  are  not  subject  to  regulation,  but  should 
be  sufficient  to  identify  fully  each  particular  package.  Losses  frequently  occur 
through  inattention  to  details.  Gross  and  net  weights  should  be  marked  clearly 
on  package  and  should  always  be  the  correct  net  and  gross  weight  of  the 
package  and  its  contents.  This  should  be  expressed  in  kilograms  wherever 
possible,  although  pounds  will  be  accepted.  The  marks  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
on  the  invoices,  and  on  the  packing  cases,  should  all  correspond  exactly,  but, 
for  example,  it  is  allowable  to  mark  invoices  "  1-50  A.V.  &  Co."  while  the 
individual  cases  may  be  "  2  A.V.  Co."  or  "  49  A.V.  Co."  or  the  like. 

VALUE  FOR  DUTY 

The  value  of  an  article  for  ad  valorem  duty  in  Santo  Domingo  is  the 
wholesale  price  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  in  which  the  merchandise 
was  prepared,  packed  and  exported,  including  the  expense  thereof  with  the 
exception  of  ocean  freight,  insurance,  any  export  tax,  and  the  purchaser's 
commission.  Inland  freight  and  cost  of  containers  is  included.  The  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  is  never  calculated  on  an  amount  less  than  that  declared  in  the 
invoice.    The  true  value  must  also  be  declared  on  the  declaration  of  entry. 

OTHER  DUTIES 

There  is  an  aqueduct  tax  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  imports.  In  addition 
to  the  tariff,  there  is  an  important  tax  known  locally  as  "Law  190",  which  came 
into  force  in  November,  1925.  This  is  in  effect  a  sort  of  inland  revenue  sales 
or  "  consumo  "  tax.  The  duties  are  collected  in  the  Customs  House  before 
goods  can  be  cleared,  but  they  are  entirely  under  the  control  and  for  the  use 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  Republic. 

Law  190  affects  102  classified  articles  and  has  a  very  wide  range  of  duties, 
e.g.,  on  gasolene,  3  cents  per  gallon;  shoes,  40  cents  per  pair;  wrapping  paper, 
2  cents  per  kilo  gross  weight;  automobiles,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  margarine, 
10  cents  per  kilo  net  weight;  cement,  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  gross  kilo; 
potatoes,  1  cent  per  kilo  gross  weight.  An  amendment  to  this  Law  190  was 
passed  in  May,  1928  (Law  949).  Since  then  the  Dominican  Government  collects 
the  revenue  arising  thereunder  from  gasolene,  alcohol,  and  all  alcoholic  drugs, 
and  not  the  municipalities  as  formerly.  The  rates  of  taxes  too,  are  slightly 
varied  thereby.  This  tax  is  usually  estimated  to  produce  one-third  of  the 
normal  annual  return  from  the  Customs  duties,  and  is  in  effect  a  supplementary 
tariff  which  cannot  be  touched  by  the  American  Receivership. 
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DEMAND  FOR  HAY  IN  BELGIUM 

H.  Jones,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissionbb 

Brussels,  December  3,  1928.— The  hay  crop  in  Belgium  this  year  has  been 
greatly  below  the  average  and  the  supply  of  home-grown  hay  is  unequal  to  the 
demand.  Imported  hay  will  therefore  be  needed  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  in 
fact  shipments  from  various  countries,  including  Canada,  have  already  arrived. 

The  grades  of  hay  most  suitable  for  the  Belgian  market  are  timothy  and 
timothy  mixed  with  clover,  of  superior  quality.  Present  prices  for  these  grade- 
range  from  90s.  to  110s.  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

The  months  of  December  and  January  next  will  be  particularly  interesting 
and  Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  names  of  Belgian 
importers  (quote  file  25673). 


MR.  BLEAKNEY'S  VISIT  TO  SAO  PAULO 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
left  that  city  in  order  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  Canadian  opportunities 
in  Sao  Paulo,  and  will  remain  in  that  city  until  the  end  of  January.  Canadian 
firms  who  desire  that  investigations  might  be  made  on  their  behalf  with  respect 
to  any  particular  commodities,  or  who  desire  otherwise  to  be  brought  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Bleakney,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  him  care  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Newfoundland  Tariff  Changes 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  a  New- 
foundland Order  in  Council,  dated  November  19,  1928,  ordering  that  a  Bill  be 
presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  reductions,  as 
indicated,  in  import  duties  on  the  following  goods:  butter,  butterine,  oleomar- 
garine and  similar  substitutes  for  butter,  duty  to  be  reduced  from  5  cents  per 
pound  to  3  cents;  tobacco,  manufactured,  from  48  cents  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  40  cents  and  10  per  cent;  ready-mades,  clothing  of  all  kinds, 
n.e.s.,  including  collars  and  cuffs,  n.e.s.,  from  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per 
cent;  and  lines  and  twines  used  in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  not  to  include 
sporting  tackle,  to  be  free  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Bill  is  to  con- 
tain provisions  to  make  the  aforementioned  amendments  retroactive  and  to  have 
effect  from  November  20,  1928. 

New  Chinese  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shang- 
hai, cables  that  a  new  Chinese  customs  tariff  will  take  effect  on  February  1, 
applicable  to  all  countries. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supplies  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 
Specifications  are  as  follows: — 

40  tons  wire,  bronze,  40  pounds  per  mile;  2  tons  wire,  copper,  binding,  60  pounds  per 
mile.    (Tenders  close  February  19,  1929.) 

50,000  cells,  dry,  telephone,  round  type,  1.5  volt.    (Tenders  close  February  12.) 

400  yards  cordage,  telephone,  six  conductor,  unmounted.    (Tenders  close  February-  28.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS.  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  17,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  10,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Florin 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  $ 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile    Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  $ 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Tical 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.   .  .$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad.,  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


Parity 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 
December  10,  December  17, 
1928  1928 


.1407 

1412 

1412 

.1390 

.1392 

1394 

.1930 

0072 

0072 

0296 

0296 

.2680 

2673 

2674 

.0252 

0252 

0252 

.0392 

.0391 

0391 

.2382 

.2387 

2389 

4.801 

4 

8597 

4 

8624 

.1930 

.0129 

0129 

.4020 

.4024 

4025 

.1749 

.1750 

1753 

.0526 

0524 

0524 

.1930 

.0176 

0176 

.2680 

.2672 

2672 

1.0805 

.0450 

0450 

.1930 

.0059 

0060 

.1930 

.1619 

1629 

.2680 

.2679 

.2681 

.1930 

.1929 

1931 

1.0000 

1 

.0015 

1 

0021 

.4244 

.4221 

9599 

.5462 

.1192 

1194 

.1217 

.1210 

1212 

.9733 

.9825 

9771 

.4985 

.4800 

4800 

4.8665 

4 

.0000 

4 

.0087 

.1930 

.1925 

.1929 

1.0342 

1 

.0275 

1 

.0284 

1.0000 

.9993 

1 

.0006 

.4020 

.4018 

.4026 

.3650 

.6362 

6362 

.3662 

.3662 

.4985 

.4600 

4605 

.3709 

.4537 

4547 

.5678 

.5675 

5687 

4.86§ 

4 

.8500 

4 

8500 

1.0000 

1.004— 1.014 

1.004—1 

l.ooi— l.oif 

1.001—1 

.0392 

.0391 

0391 

.0392 

.0391 

0391 

1.014 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Inlellirjence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following;  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherrrooke,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chambeb 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1015.  Honey. — A  Dutch  agent  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f., 
on  dark  amber  honey. 

1016.  Canned  Tomato  Puree. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  tomato  puree.    Prices  should  be  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

1017.  Salt  Cod. — An  importer  and  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Salvador,  Republic  of 
El  Salvador,  Central  America,  desires  to  secure  supplies  of  Canadian  salt  cod.  Prices  c.i.f. 
ports  in  Ed  Salvador,  consular  fee  paid,  should  be  given  in  first  letter. 

1018.  Codfish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  codfish  to  Cuba. 

1019.  Agencies  in  Colombia. — A  commission  agent  in  Bogota  desires  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  the  following,  with  a  view  to  representation:  canned  salmon,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

1020.  Lard. — A  broker  in  Bremen,  Germany,  is  interested  in  securing  the  agency  of  a 
Canadian  packer  of  lard. 

1021.  Canned  Foods  and  Cereals. — An  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  firm  want  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  foods  with  a  view  to  agency.  They  are  also 
prepared  to  push  the  sale  of  Canadian  cereals  in  this  country. 

1022.  Wheat  and  Other  Cereals. — Italian  firm  in  Leghorn  desire  to  import  Canadian 
wheat  and  other  cereals. 

Miscellaneous 

1023.  Pharmaceutical  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
specializing  in  druggist  supplies,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  phar- 
maceutical goods  with  a  view  to  representation. 

1024.  Moccasin  Slippers. — An  Amsterdam  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with 
Canadian  exporter  of  moccasin  slippers. 

1025.  Rubber  Soles. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  soles  are  requested  to  submit 
quotations,  preferably  c.ii.f.  Basle,  to  Swiss  wholesale  concern. 

1026.  Wrapping  Paper— A  manufacturers'  representative  in  San  Salvador,  Republic  of 
El  Salvador,  Central  America,  desires  to  secure  supplies  of  cheap  white  wrapping  paper. 
Sample  of  quality  on  file  at  Department. 

1027.  Wallpaper. — Italian  firm  in  Genoa  are  desirous  of  procuring  a  Canadian  agency 
for  wallpaper. 

1028.  Household  Goods.— A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  household  goods.   Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1029.  The  commercial  manager  of  an  English  company  manufacturing  baby  carriages 
and  nursery  and  household  furniture  will  be  visiting  Canada  about  March  next,  covering 
the  principal  cities  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  company  possess  an  extensive 
organization  throughout  Great  Britain  and  will  be  prepared  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  specialties  or  patented  goods  which  would  fall 
in  with  their  own  business.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  should  write,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  with  illustrations,  prices,  etc.,  so  that  interviews  in  Canada  can  be  arranged. 

1030.  Spring  Clothes  Pegs. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  Canadian  samples  and  quota- 
tions on  seven-coil  spring  clothes  pegs  c.i.f.  South  Wales  port. 

1031.  Dolly  Clothes  Pegs.— A  South  Wales  firm  desire  quotations  on  clothes  pegs  c.i.f. 
South  Wales  port. 

1032.  Washboards.— A  South  Wales  firm  desire  Canadian  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations 
Cardiff  or  Avonmouth  on  zinc  and  brass  washboards. 

1033.  Handles.— A  South  Wales  firm  desire  quotations  on  tool  handles  c.i.f.  South  Wales 
port. 

1034.  Milk  Trade  Supplies  and  Dairy  Equipment— A  Belfast  firm  are  open  for  the 
distribution  in  Northern  Ireland  of  milk  trade  supplies. 
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1035.  Lawn  Mowers. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  lawn  mowers 
c.i.f.  South  Wales  port. 

1036.  Railway  Equipment. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent,  expert  in  engineering 
lines,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway 
equipment,  such  as  wheels,  axles,  steel  rails,  points  and  crossings,  and  steel  sleepers.  He 
also  claims  a  connection  for  the  sale  of  wooden  railway  ties. 

1037.  Asbestos. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Budapest  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
asbestos. 

1038.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Budapest  desire  to  receive  offers  of  nickel,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Trade  Inquiries  From  Spain 

FOODSTUFFS 

1039.  Condensed  Soups. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f. 
prices  Spanish  ports  and  samples  of  condensed  soups. 

1040.  Canned  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Barcelona  would  like  to  receive  offers  for  Cana- 
dian canned  salmon,  principally  sockeye. 

1041.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Spanish  agent  in  Barcelona  desires  connection  for  Canadian 
canned  salmon. 

1042.  Ox  Tongues. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
Spanish  ports  and  samples  of  ox  tongues  in  usual  size  cans,  lunch,  etc. 

1043.  Bacon. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
Spanish  ports  and,  if  possible,  samples. 

1044.  York  Hams. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f.  price- 
Spanish  ports  and,  if  possible,  samples. 

1045.  Sugar. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish 
ports  and  samples. 

1046.  Corn  Starch. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f. 
prices  Spanish  ports  and  samples  of  corn  starch  in  packages  of  \  and  1  poimd,  similar  to 

5  Maizena  ". 

1047.  Cod  Liver  Oil. — Leading  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Barcelona  would  like  to  have 
quotations  on  cod  liver  oil  in  bulk. 

1048.  Cod  Liver  Oil. — Finn  in  Barcelona  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  Canadian  cod 
liver  oil. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1049.  Blotting  Paper. — Spanish  agent  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  of  blot- 
ting paper,  together  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1050.  Wallpaper. — Spanish  agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  obtain  connection  for  Cana- 
dian wallpaper. 

1051.  Wallpaper. — Interior  decorator  and  dealer  in  wallpaper  in  Barcelona  desires  cata- 
logues and  prices  c.i.f.  of  Canadian  wallpaper. 

1052.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  in  Barcelona  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  c.i.f.  prices  for 
Canadian  wallpaper. 

1053.  Wallpaper. — A  commission  agent  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  from 
Canadian  firms,  together  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1054.  Wallpaper. — An  importer  dn  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
Spanish  ports  and  range  of  samples. 

1055.  Wood-pulp. — British  import  house  in  Barcelona  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  for  newspapers. 

1056.  Douglas  Fir. — Lumber  agent  in  Barcelona  would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  for 
small  parcel  lots  of  Douglas  fir. 

1057.  Birch  Logs. — Lumber  agent  in  Barcelona  would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  for 
small  parcel  lots  of  birch  logs. 

1058.  Light  Maple  Wood. — Proprietors  of  a  furniture  factory  in  Barcelona  desire  10 
cubic  metres  of  Canadian  light  maple  wood  at  a  price  of  125  pesetas  per  cubic  metre  ci.f. 
Barcelona. 

1059.  Oak  Cooperage  Stock. — Lumber  agent  in  Barcelona  would  be  glad  to  have  quota- 
tions for  oak  cooperage  stock. 

1060.  Rubber  Gloves. — An  agent  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  for  surgical 
rubber  gloves,  together  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1061.  Tennis  Shoes. — Sports  goods  retailer  in  Barcelona  desires  connection  for  Cana- 
dian crepe-soled  canvas  tennis  shoes  for  Catalonia. 

1062.  Patent  Leather. — An  English  house  in  Barcelona  desires  Canadian  agency  for 
patent  leather,  box  calf,  etc.,  for  boots  and  shoes. 

1063.  Patent  Leather. — British  agents  in  Barcelona  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  patent  leather  and  box  calf. 

1064.  Patent  Leather. — Spanish  agent  in  Barcelona  desires  connection  for  Canadian 
patent  leather  and  box  calf  for  boots  and  shoes. 

1065.  Imitation  Leather. — British  agents  in  Barcelona  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  imitation  leather. 

1066.  Hides  and  Skins. — Agent  in  Barcelona  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  from 
Canada  for  hides  and  skins  for  the  tanners'  trade. 
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1067.  Hides  and  Skins— A  firm  in  Barcelona  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  of  hidef  and 
skins  from  Canada. 

1068.  Vitreous  Sanitary  Ware— An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account, 
desires  elf.  prices  Spanish  ports — Barcelona  or  Valencia — and,  df  possible,  a  sample. 

1069.  Electrical  Appliances.— Electrical  supply  house  in  Barcelona  would  be  pie-pared 
to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  for  electrical  supplies  which  can  compete  with  American 
offers. 

1070.  Needles  for  Knitting  Machines. — British  import  firm  in  Barcelona,  with  a  good 
connection  in  textile  machinery,  desire  agency  for  Canadian  knitting  machine  needles. 

1071.  Radio  Sets. — Electrical  supply  house  in  Barcelona  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  Canadian  radio  sets. 

1072.  Discs. — An  agent  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  for  discs  with  a  list  of 
records  of  instrumental  music,  and  Italian  and  Spanish  songs,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1073.  Gramophone  Records. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account,  desires 
c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports  and  samples  of  gramophone  records  (dance  music). 

1074.  Gramophone  Machines. — A  commission  agent  in  Madrid  would  like  to  have  o 
of  Canadian  machines  for  gramophones  witlhout  cases,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1075.  Gramophone  Machines. — An  importer  in  Madrid,  buying  for  own  account.  &< 
c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1076.  Hay-baling  Machines. — A  house  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  quota  I 
c.i.f.  Spanish  port  for  hay-baling  machines,  14  by  18  with  6i-horsepower  gasolene  engine. 

1077.  Excavators. — An  import  house  in  Madrid  would  like  quotations  on  a  die;  el-engine- 
operated  excavator  on  caterpillar  tracks,  to  operate  a  t-cubic  metre  capacity  excavator 
bucket.   Full  particulars  on  file. 

1078.  Concrete  Mixers;  Road  Machinery  and  Excavators. — An  agricultural  imple- 
ment house  in  Madrid,  with  industrial  branch,  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  of  the  above. 

1079.  Road  Machinery. — A  representative  in  Barcelona  would  like  catalogues  and  c.i.f. 
prices  for  Canadian  road  machinery  and  steam  shovels. 

1080.  Abrasive  Wheels. — Commission  agents  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  samples 
of  abrasive  wheels,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;  Meliita,  Jan.  24 — botih  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Prospector,  Jan.  2;   Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16— both  Canadian  National. 
To  Avon  mouth. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Dec.  28. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  29;  Kenbane  Head,  Dec.  31;  Fanad 
Head,  Jan.  18 — all  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  17. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Dec.  26;  Carrigan  Head,  Jan.  5;  Dunaff  Head, 
Jan.  9;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  18 — all  Head  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Dec.  28;  Bothwell,  Jan.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carin- 
aldo,  Dec.  28;  Carmia,  Jan.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Dec.  28;   Comino,  Jan.  11 — both  Fumess  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Dec.  28;  Montcl'are,  Jan.  4;  Metagama,  Jan.  11;  Mont- 
royal,  Jan.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  18 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2;  Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16 — both  Canadian 
National;  Ariano,  Dec.  28;  Comino,  Jan.  11 — both  Fumess  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  10 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  Bremen. — Cairnmona,  Dec.  29;   Cairndhu,  Jan.  5— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  Dec.  31;  Schwarzvald,  Jan.  12 — both  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line, 
Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Concordia,  Jan.  5;  Valfiorita,  Jan.  18 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Dec.  24;    Tananger,  Jan.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  1 ;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Dec.  29;   Comino,  Jan.  12 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  15;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  23 
— all  Furness,  Withy;  Calgarilc,  Dec.  24;  Caledonia.  Dec.  31;  Baltic,  Jan.  7;  Norwegian, 
Jan.  14 — all  White  Star  Line;   Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  London. — Aurania,  Dec.  24;  Ausonia,  Jan.  7;  Ascania,  Jan.  21 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Ariano,  Dec.  29;  Comino,  Jan.  12: — both  Furness,  Withy;  Nortorian,  Dec.  31;  Missouri, 
Jan.  14 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  30;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  13 — both 
Furness,  Withy;   Caledonian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  31. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National.  Jan.  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore.  Dec.  27;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  23 — both  Furness,  Withy; 
Silvia,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  15;  Nerissa,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  23 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  SS.,  Dec.  28,  Jan.  11. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  8, 
Jan.  29. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Dec.  28,  Jan.  11;   Skipper,  Jan.  8 — both  Farquhar 

SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Jan.  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Jan.  3;  Canadian  Squatter,  Jan.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara., — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  28;  Lady  Drake, 
Jan.  11 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  1;  Hedrum,  Jan.  15 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Dec.  26;  Otter,  Jan.  9 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Dec.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Montauk,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  1. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  Cie  Gle  Transatlanfcique, 
Dec.  27. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Jan.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Meissonier,  Dec.  26;  Loch  Goil, 
Jan.  9;  Narenta,  Jan.  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Dec.  31;  Pacific  President,  Jan.  13 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  Jan.  7;  Kinderdyk, 
Jan.  27 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Jan.  5;  Hessen,  Jan.  10 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerta  Colomba,  Cuaracao  and  Kingston. — Point  Reyes,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Glenbeath.  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  middle  January. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Swanley,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  January. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  A  DM  I  \  I  ST  K  RED  ANo  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPA  R'l  MKNT 

OF  TRADE  AM)  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  tills  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution  ". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.    Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.    Gas  Inspection  Act.    Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.    Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Animal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  rents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West   Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British   Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents. ) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.    (French  and  English ) 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bull 'tin  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

T«*adi>  (Internal).  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica.  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian.  ' 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commit 
sioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  14,  1928. — The  trade  barometer  has  shown  practically 
no  important  change  during  the  past  few  weeks.  From  time  to  time  there  i.s  a 
slight  variation  in  some  particular  branch  and  in  the  volume  of  employment. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  curve  is  in  an  upward  direction. 

An  encouraging  sign. has  been  the  stability  both  in  prices  and  money  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  autumn. 

The  official  figures  relating  to  foreign  trade  in  October  and  November 
respectively  generally  confirm  the  above  situation  and  exhibit  several  satis- 
factory features.  For  instance,  British  exports  for  October  were  nearly  £8,000,000 
in  excess  of  those  for  September  and  aggregated  approximately  the  same  figure 
in  November,  while  imports  remained  steady.  With  the  returns  available  foi 
eleven  months,  it  is  apparent  that  the  aggregate  figures  for  1928  will  be  almost 
identical  with,  those  for  1927,  and,  moreover,  that  there  will  be  little  change 
in  the  subdivisions. 

If  matters  have  progressed  without  any  particular  incident,  one  feature 
at  least  has  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  recently,  and  that  is  the 
policy  of  safeguarding.    With  a  general  election  bound  to  take  place  before 
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next  autumn,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Government  will  not  take  any 
drastic  action  either  as  regards  procedure  or  applications. 

At  the  same  time,  strong  representations  continue  to  be  made  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  languishing  iron  and  steel  industry.  Moreover,  there  has  simul- 
taneously arisen  a  widespread  agitation  for  the  safeguarding  of  various  branches 
of  the  textile  industry. 

A  sign  of  the  times,  which  is  probably  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  rapprochement  between  capital  and  labour  which  are  still 
going  on,  is  the  support  given  to  the  movement  in  certain  cases  by  the  Trade 
Union  concerned.  Indeed,  this  is  an  event  which  might  have  great  bearing  upon 
the  future  fiscal  policy  of  the  country. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  procedure  originally  adopted,  and  which 
is  still  in  force,  for  dealing  with  applications  and  investigations,  is  responsible 
for  delays  which  are  not  only  vexatious  but  unnecessary.  One  feature  which 
has  provoked  considerable  criticism  is  the  selection  of  the  personnels  of  the 
small  committees  of  three  which  are  specially  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
inquiry  into  each  commodity.  These  frequently  include  persons  who,  while 
expert  in  economic  matters,  possess  no  practical  experience  of  the  particular 
industry  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  investigation.  The  same  circumstances 
apply  to  the  women  who  are  occasionally  appointed  to  these  committees. 

Consequently,  the  announcement  now  made  that  if  the  Government  is 
returned  to  power  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  Standing  Committee,  of  the 
type  which  deals  with  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  to  replace  these  casual 
committees,  is  welcomed,  if  not  unexpected. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  which  is  being  shown  in  the  matter,  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  only  last  week,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  an  official  announcement  about  the  constitution  of  the  new  tribunal, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  following  full  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions  which  will  be  referred  to  the  body: — 

(1)  Whether  foreign  goods  of  the  class  or  description  to  which  the  application  relates 
are  being  imported  into  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  quantities 
substantially  in  proportion  to  consumption  in  this  country. 

(2)  Whether  by  reason  of  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  competition,  employment  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  being  or  is  likely 
to  be  seriously  affected. 

(3)  Whether  the  foreign  goods  so  imported  are  manufactured  in  the  country  of  origin 
under  unfair  or  inferior  conditions  of  hours  or  wages. 

(4)  Whether  the  applicant  industry  in  this  country  could  materially  increase  its  present 
output. 

(5)  Whether  the  applicant  industry  is  being  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
reasonable  efficiency  and  economy. 

(6)  Whether  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  goods  of  the  class  or  description  in  question 
would  exert  a  seriously  adverse  effect  upon  employment  or  costs  of  production  in  any  pro- 
ductive industry,  including  agriculture. 

(7)  Whether,  having  regard  to  all  these  conditions,  the  applicant  industry  has  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  established  a  claim  to  a  duty,  and  if  so,  what  rate  or  rattes  of  duty 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  would  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  countervail  the  unfair 
competition. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 
The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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RESULTS   OF  ENGLISH  CROPS,  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  13,  1928.— In  accordance  with  custom,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  now  issued  a  preliminary  statement  showing  the  estimated 
total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  of  the  cereal,  and  other  crops  of  England  and 
Wales,  Experience  proves  that  these  figures  are  practically  correct,  so  they 
are  reproduced  as  illustrating  the  final  position. 

Estimated  Total  Produce  Acreage 

Crops                                 1927  1928  1927  1928 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Acres  Acres 

Wheat                                      28,456,000  25,320,000  1,635,929  1,395,541 

Barley                                      17,246,000  20,378,000  1,048,886  1,184,958 

Oats                                         26,874,000  28,883,000  1,750,637  1,762.364 

Beans                                       3.263,000  2,611,000  189,864  157.502 

•     Peas                                        1,011,000  1,101,000  76,815  69,288 

Tons  Tons 

Seeds  hay*                              2,108,000        2,143,000       1,586,173  1,567,973 

Meadow  hayf                           4,157,000        4,277,000       4,317,347  4,500,274 

Potatoes                                    3,055,000         3,513,000          513,947  489,019 

*  Hay  from  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation. 

t  Hay  from  permanent  grass. 

Wheat. — According  to  the  supplementary  notes,  the  decrease  of  over  3 
million  cwt.  in  wheat  is  entirely  attributable  to  decreased  acreage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  yield  per  acre,  18  1  cwt.  (32-9  bushels),  is  slightly  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  cwt.  above  the  average  for  1927  and  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
yield  was  almost  general  over  England  and  Wales, 

Barley. — The  excellent  figures  recorded  by  barley  are  due  to  increased 
acreage  as  well  as  to  a  heavy  yield.  The  figure,  17-2  cwt.  (35-8  bushels),  is 
four-fifths  of  a  cwt.  higher  than  in  1927  and  no  less  than  2J-  cwt.  above  the 
ten-year  average.  By  a  coincidence,  the  increased  weight  of  barley  gathered, 
3,132,000  cwt.,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  falling  off  in  wheat, 
3,136,000  cwt. 

Oats. — There  was  a  slight  increase  in  acreage  and  also  a  better  yield.  The 
total  production  exhibits  an  increase  of  over  2  million  cwt.  over  last  year.  The 
estimated  yield,  16-4  cwt.  (46-6  bushels),  is  1  cwt.  above  that  of  1927  and  2\ 
cwt.  over  the  ten-years'  average. 

Beans,  upon  the  other  hand,  yielded  less  than  in  1927.  The  falling  off, 
652,000  cwt.,  is,  however,  partly  due  to  reduction  in  the  area  sown. 

Peas,  in  spite  of  decreased  plantings,  showed  a  much  higher  production. 
The  figure,  15-9  cwt.  (28-5  bushels),  is  2-7  cwt,  over  1927  and  1-9  cwt.  above 
the  ten-years'  average. 

HAY 

In  the  case  of  seeds  hay,  a  slightly  reduced  acreage  returned  a  crop  larger 
by  35,000  tons  than  in  1927.  Although  the  actual  augmentation  is  slight,  the 
great  and  all-round  improvement  in  quality  renders  the  real  position  much 
better  than  the  statistical  one. 

There  is  also  a  slight  increase  of  meadow  hay,  but  this  was  mainly  due 
to  increased  acreage,  and  the  actual  result  is  1-6  cwt.  below  the  ten-years' 
average. 

POTATOES 

Potatoes  returned  one  of  the  best  crops  of  the  year.  Despite  smaller 
plantings,  England  and  Wales  yielded  half  a  million  tons  more  than  last  year. 
An  improvement  was  notably  experienced  in  East  Anglia,  but  the  average 
return,  7-2  tons,  compares  with  an  average  of  6  tons  for  the  past  ten  years. 

74920  -14 
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WOODENWARE   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

BROOM  HANDLES 

With  the  doubtful  exception  of  clothes  pegs,  broom  handles  appear  to  be 
the  most  important  item  of  woodenware  imported  into  Scotland  from  the 
Dominion;  but  this  trade  also  is  spasmodic,  owing  to  the  inability  of  Canadian 
makers  at  times  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  (and  poorer  quality)  handle  from 
the  Continent,  or  with  that  made  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  in  quality  is 
comparable  with  the  Canadian.  Considerable  quantities  of  British  Columbia 
broom  handles  have  been  sold  in  this  country  in  recent  years,  and  their  quality 
nowadays  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  usually  made  of  Douglas  fir 
or  hemlock;  parcels  often  contain  a  mixture  of  the  two.  From  Eastern  Canada 
the  hardwood  handles  are  perfectly  made,  but  the  price  is  against  them. 

Prices  lately  prevailing  for  Swedish  handles  (hardwood)  are  as  follows: — 

50-inoh  by  1-inch,  $4.20  per  gross,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 
Second  quality,  $3.60  per  gross,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

48-indh  by  1-inch,  $4.32  net  cash,  thirty-day  terms,  delivered  in  the  warehouse,  Glasgow. 
Second  quality,  $3.96  net  cash,  thirty-day  terms,  delivered  in  the  warehou.se,  Glasgow. 

A  further  10  per  cent  at  least  should  be  added  to  the  above  prices  for  50 
inches  by  1  inch  for  thirty-day  terms,  delivered  to  warehouse,  Glasgow.  These 
prices  look  low,  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  they  are  given  merely  as  an! 
indication  of  the  market  on  which  Canadian  firms  can  base  their  own  prices. 
Importers  and  other  firms  expect  to  pay  more  for  Canadian  broom  handles  and 
other  woodenware  of  the  sort  than  for  Continental  stuff,  and  will  do  so  if  the 
spread  between  the  two  is  not  too  great.  Firms  in  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  constantly  ship  to  this  market  broom  handles,  axe  handles, 
clothes  pegs,  etc.,  made  in  Canada.  Direct  shipments  might  be  more  profitable 
for  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tool  handles  used  in  this  country  are  of  United 
States  manufacture.  In  the  case  of  hickory  handles,  it  is  evident  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  American  firms  because 
of  the  freight  haul  on  the  raw  material,  which  has  to  be  imported  into  the 
Dominion  from  the  southern  states. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  supplies  of  hickory  are  becoming  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  rapid  substitution  of  steel  for  hickory  for  the  shafts  of  golf 
clubs  in  the  United  States  seems  to  support  this  contention;  steel  shafts  are  still 
barred  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  hickory  is  giving  out,  some  other  wood  will 
have  to  be  used  for  tool  handles,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  in  Canada 
for  the  use  of  rock  maple  or  other  suitable  wood.  While  hickory  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  in  a  class  by  itself  for  the  handles  of  picks,  axes,  hammers,  and  other 
tools,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  rock  maple  is  admirably  adapted  to 
take  its  place,  particularly  for  the  lighter  tools. 

In  connection  with  the  rapid  depletion  of  hickory  supplies  the  following 
extracts  from  a  report  presented  some  years  ago  to  the  "United  States  Senate  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Forest  Service  may  be  of  interest: — 

In  general,  three-fifths  of  the  original  timber  is  gone.  We  are  using  timber  four  times 
as  fast  ae  it  is  growing.  One-fifth  of  the  timber  left  in  tihe  country  is  hardwood,  namely 
460  billion  feet.  The  United  States  once  contained  the  most  extensive  temperate  zone  hard- 
wood forests  in  the  world.    The  production  of  hardwood  products  on  the  past  scale  cannot 
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long  continue.  The  scarcity  of  high-grade  oak,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  and  wralnul  ie  now 
placing  American  industries  in  a  critical  condition.  The  exports  of  high-grade  oak,  ash,  and 
hickory  will  further  increase  the  shortage  for  domestic  use  and  bend  to  sustain  high  prices. 
The  furniture  industry,  utilizing  many  high-grade  hardwoods,  began  in  New  England,  but 
through  depletion  of  raw  material  supplies,  had  been  forced  to  move  westward,  but  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  districts  of  the  Middle  West  have  been  exhausted,  and  there 
only  remain  limited  areas  in  the  north  and  south.  The  present  sources  of  supply  are 
largely  the  remoter  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  southern  Appalachians  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi valley.  When  these  forests  are  cut  out  the  industry  will  have  exhausted  practically 
its  last  resources  of  old  growth  timber. 

Handles. — For  high-grade  hickory  and  ash  required  by  the  industry,  no  satisfactory 
substitute  has  yet  been  found,  and  these  two  woods  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  total  used. 
The  supply  comes  mostly  from  the  south.  Here  the  most  accessible  timber  has  been  taken. 
A  few  large  concerns  literally  comb  the  country  to  secure  these  two  woods.  More  and  more 
it  is  becoming  necessary  to  work  into  the  more  remote  districts.  Practically  the  entire  terri- 
tory within  which  hickory  is  found  in  commercial  quantities  is  thus  covered. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  hickory  and  its  rapidly  increasing  price,  the  vehicle 
and  automobile  industries  are  being  forced  to  use  steel  substitutes. 

Government  estimate  of  hickory  standing,  16  billion  feet;  total  hardwood,  460  billion 
feet;  yearly  consumption,  16  billion  feet. 


During  1927  over  1,700,000  ready-made  doors  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 
These  were  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  The  contribution  from 
Canada,  if  any,  was  negligible.  So  far  Canadian  firms  have  been  unable  to 
meet  export  prices  quoted  by  American  firms  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  One 
advantage  lying  with  the  latter  mills  is  their  size  and  capacity  for  supplying 
the  home  market.  While  it  is  hoped  that  some  British  Columbia  firm  or  firms 
may  become  equipped  to  take  part  in  this  business — and  one  mill  at  least  has 
been  installing  machinery  for  that  purpose — it  seems  that  some  method,  pos- 
sibly by  combination,  of  achieving  large-scale  production  and  much  reduced 
costs  will  be  necessary  before  any  share  of  this  great  trade  will  go  to  the 
Dominion. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  "  Metco  "  and  "  Woco  "  doors,  manufactured 
by  firms  in  California  and  the  State  of  Washington  respectively,  have  become 
the  best-known  imported  doors  on  the  market.  The  sale  of  American  doors  to 
Scotland  has  increased  very  much  in  the  last  nine  months,  and  besides  the 
above-mentioned  three  other  doors — "  Sturdy  ",  "  Bostur  and  "  Sasco  " — are 
now  sharing  in  the  trade.  The  u  Sturdy  made  in  Portland,  Oregon,  is  now  the 
cheapest  door  on  the  market  from  any  source,  and  this  make  and  the  "  Bostur  " 
are  now  doing  excellent  business. 

The  Swedish  door  of  white  or  red  pine  is  as  good  in  workmanship  as  the 
Scotch  or  English  door  and  is  made  of  better  and  cleaner  wood.  It  is  better 
finished  than  the  "  Metco  "  or  "  Woco  as  the  machining  is  smoother,  but  the 
presence  of  knots  gives  it  a  less  attractive  general  appearance. 

A  new  English  factory  in  Manchester,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  door  factory 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  most  up-to-date  in  the  world,  is  making  a  strong  bid 
for  business  in  doors.  Its  raw  material  is  the  finest  grade  clear  Columbian 
pine  (Douglas  fir).  This  door,  sold  at  keenly  competitive  prices,  is  guaranteed 
superior  to  all  imported  doors.  For  medium  and  small  orders  this  firm  can  beat 
the  United  States  product  in  price,  and  they  have  the  advantage,  of  course,  of 
quick  delivery  of  numbers  of  sizes.  These  doors  are  all  dowelled  with  oak 
dowels  5  inches  by  f  inch.   They  have  no  jointed  rails,  styles,  or  muntins. 

For  the  4-panel  door,  in  lots  of  twelve  or  more,  the  prices  of  these  doors 
are  as  follows: — 


READY-MADE  DOORS 


6'  8"  x  2'  8"  x  If" 


15s.  Od.  delivered  ($3.60) 

14    6     delivered  (  3.48) 

10    9     delivered  (  2.58) 

10    0     delivered  (  2.40) 


6'  6"  x  2'  6"  x  If" 


6'  8"  x  2'  6"  x  1£" 
6'  6"  x  T  4"  x  \\" 
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In  Scotland,  municipal  and  county  authorities  for  housing  schemes  financed 
by  them,  and  contractors  for  houses  built  for  sale,  are  alike  in  requiring  doors 
of  the  best  quality  in  material  and  finish.  Usually  best  machine  finish  is 
accepted^  but  often  best  hand  finish  is  required.  In  England  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  lower-grade  doors  which  would  have  no  sale  in  Scotland.  In  the 
former  country  doors  are  usually  painted,  and  the  paint  covers  up  many  defects. 
In  Scotland  interior  doors  are  nearly  always  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 
defects  therefore  are  not  only  not  covered  up  but  often  are  thus  made  more 
apparent. 

Design. — Almost  all  the  doors  of  Columbian  pine  used  here  are  inside  doors 
with  two  long  panels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door  and  two  short  panels  in  the 
lower  part.  Panels  are  sometimes  solid  Columbian  pine  and  at  other  times 
three-ply  Columbian  pine.  Round  the  panels  the  stiles,  muntin,  and  rails  on 
both  side  of  the  door  are  moulded  on  the  solid. 

Sizes. — These  are  usually  as  follows:  lengths,  6  feet  3  inches  to  7  feet; 
widths,  2  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet;  thicknesses,  1^,  If,  1^,  If,  and  If  inches. 
These  are  full  finished  thicknesses,  the  most  common  being  If  inches  for  cup- 
board doors  and  If  inches  for  room  doors. 

Stiles,  muntin,  and  top  rails  are  usually  about  4  to  4^  inches  wide,  including 
moulding. 

Middle  and  bottom  rails  are  usually  about  to  9  inches  wide,  including 
moulding. 

Panels  are  usually  f-inch  but  sometimes  ^-inch  thick. 

Finish. — A  good  smooth  finish  is  required  for  staining  and  varnishing. 

Seasoning. — It  goes  without  saying  that  doors  must  be  well  seasoned  to 
prevent  shrinking  and  twisting. 

Terms. — For  Swedish  shipments  it  is  customary  to  pay  cash  less  2%  per  cent 
on  arrival  of  the  doors  in  Glasgow,  but  the  importer  always  has  the  option  of 
paying  net  in  four  months  from  date  of  bill  of  lading. 

Quantity. — For  establishing  a  trade  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  ship- 
ments in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  according  to  orders.  Usually  orders  are 
from  100  to  400  doors,  but  smaller  orders  down  to  a  minimum  of  25  doors 
(sample  orders)  are  not  uncommon.  At  first  a  small  order  of  say  25  to  100 
doors  might  have  to  be  sent  by  itself  to  save  delay,  but  as  trade  grew  small 
orders  could  be  grouped  together  for  shipment. 

Trade  Union  Restriction. — Most  working  joiners  here  are'  trade  unionists 
and  will  only  handle  imported  doors  made  at  trade  union  factories  and  bearing 
brands  approved  by  the  British  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers.  All  the 
American  and  Swedish  mills  shipping  to  this  country  are  on  the  approved  list 
of  this  trade  union,  so  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  having  similar  facilities 
extended  to  any  Canadian  factory  if  it  is  working  under  trade  union  conditions. 

WEST   OF   ENGLAND   MARKET   FOR   CANADIAN  FISH 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  7,  1928. — The  United  Kingdom  is  far  from  being  a  unit 
in  so  far  as  the  food  requirements  and  tastes  of  the  people  are  concerned.  In 
this  respect  it  is  noted  that  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England  is  the  importation 
and  sale  of  salted  codfish,  both  dried  and  boneless.  In  fact,  the  further  one 
travels  into  the  West  of  England  the  truer  this  becomes.  This  is  an  anomaly 
considering  there  are  fishing  villages  throughout  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

BIRMINGHAM  AREA 

Extensive  inquiries  amongst  the  wholesale  fish  curers  and  merchants 
throughout  the  Birmingham  area  indicate  that  the  possibilities  of  exporting 
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salted  codfish  to  this  area  are  negligible — indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  salted  fish  of  any  kind  can  be  sold  there,  whilst  only  a  small  amount  of 
smoked  haddock  or  other  fish  finds  a  ready  sale.  Birmingham  is  quite  closely 
situated  to  some  of  the  chief  fishing  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  a 
result  fresh  supplies  are  obtained  daily  and  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  cosi 
Two  firms  are  prepared  to  accept  small  sample  consignments,  but  it  is;  doubtful 
whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SITUATION 

That  the  West  of  England  is  the  chief  consumer  of  salted  fish  is  confirmed 
both  by  Grimsby  firms  and  from  Liverpool.  For  this  reason  it  appears  feasible 
that  supplies  of  Canadian  codfish  could  be  exported  from  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces direct  to  Avonmouth,  thereby  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  rail  charges 
to  the  importers. 

SPECIFIC  INQUIRIES 

One  important  firm  in  Exeter  who  handle  considerable  quantities  of  salted 
fish  both  in  the  wet  salted  and  dried  condition  obtain  their  supplies  from  New- 
foundland, Labrador,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  They  state  that  there 
are  three  methods  employed  in  the  curing  of  cod:  wet  salt,  where  the  fish  is 
fresh  caught,  cleaned  and  immediately  salted;  semi-dried  (the  most  general 
procedure) ,  where  the  fish  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  until  it 
is  partially  dried,  when  it  is  salted  down;  thirdly,  the  complete  drying  of  the 
fish  in  the  sun. 

For  the  first  type  the  average  prices  which  this  firm  is  accustomed  to  pay 
run  around  $3.36  per  112  pounds  f.o.b.  Labrador;  for  the  semi-dry,  $4.50.  The 
dried  fish  trade  is  controlled  almost  entirely  from  Aberdeen,  where  imports  are 
made  from  Iceland  and  the  North  Sea.  Competition  in  this  trade  is  particu- 
larly keen  and  prices  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

The  catch  of  fish  on  the  Labrador  coast  has  this  year  been  very  light  and 
as  a  result  prices  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  figures  quoted  above.  Semi- 
dried  is  bringing  around  $7.50  a  cwt.  at  the  present  time  f.o.b.  Labrador  coast. 

The  Exeter  firm  would  be  willing  to  consider  representation  of  one  or  two 
good  firms  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  who  are  interested  in  the  export  of  salt 
codfish.  They  could  make  use  of  schooner  loads  up  to  200'  tons  from  Canadian 
firms  having  a  surplus  of  small  fish  from  1  to  2  pounds  wet  salt  pack. 

A  Bristol  firm  are  also  open  for  direct  connections  for  both  boneless  and  dried 
codfish.  This  latter  firm  state  that  they  are  at  present  obtaining  their  boneless 
cod  in  cases  of  1 -pound  squares  from  Grimsby.  Last  year  they  had  offers  of 
Newfoundland  pack  in  small  cartons,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salt  and 
the  soft  condition  of  the  contents  it  was  found  that  the  cardboard  did  not  retain 
its  shape  and  became  soft  and  pulpy.  This  same  firm  handle  in  the  vicinity  of 
300  tons  of  dried  codfish  per  annum.  Certain  quantities  of  Iceland  cod  come 
into  this  market,  but  of  a  rather  inferior  quality,  and  they  prefer  the  Labrador 
or  Newfoundland.  The  Newfoundland  season  lasts  from  October  to  February 
or  March,  and  this  year  prices  have  risen  $35  per  ton  since  October.  At 
the  present  time  quotations  are  $190  per  ton  ex  Liverpool.  Shipments  of  dried 
codfish  are  generally  in  2-cwt.  barrels. 

SHIPS'   STORES  TRADE 

South  Wales  is  not  a  good  market  for  salted  fish,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  trade  done  with  the  ships'  stores  people.  Haddock  and  smoked  fillets  are 
popular  and  are  sold  from  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  to  8s.  ($1.94)  per  stone  (14  pounds). 
Unfilleted  haddock  runs  from  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  to  7s.  9d.  ($1.88)  per  stone.  South 
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Wales  generally,  and  in  fact  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  obtain  con- 
stant supplies  of  fresh  fish,  and  for  this  reason  cured  fish  must  be  of  a  very 
mild  nature  to  be  acceptable.  One  South  Wales  firm  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  some  sale  for  filleted  cod  packed  in  1 -pound  packages  to  be  sold 
for  approximately  12  cents  per  packed  pound.  This  firm  state  that  some  sup- 
plies have  been  coming  in  from  Iceland,  but  it  is  their  belief  that  Canadian  fish 
would  completely  displace  these  supplies.  Boxes  containing  such  filleted  cod 
should  not  exceed  28  pounds. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  REPRESENTATION 

So  far  as  codfish  is  concerned,  a  number  of  firms  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  represented  in  London  and  Liverpool,  but  upon  investigation  it  appears 
that  the  experience  of  these  United  Kingdom  representatives  points  more  to 
Latin  and  Catholic  countries  than  England  for  the  sale  of  bacalao  and  other 
kinds  of  preserved  codfish.  Shipments  are  almost  invariably  made  direct  to  the 
country  of  consignment  and  the  trade  is  therefore  practically  one  for  an  indent 
house  who  simply  collect  a  small  commission  without  the'  assumption  of  financial 
risk. 

CHICKEN  HADDIES 

Inquiries  occasionally  come  forward  from  Canada  in  reference'  to  the  sale 
of  chicken  haddies,  which  are  put  up  in  1-pound  flat  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  case. 
This  class  of  trade  has  been  investigated  in  the  West  of  England,  but  the  reports 
have  been  adverse  to  any  sales,  owing  to  prices  being  too  high. 

FROZEN  HALIBUT 

A  Welsh  inquiry  has  also  been  received  in  reference  to  supplies  of  frozen 
halibut  from  Canada,  and  this  has  been  passed  on  to  importers  in  London  and 
Liverpool.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  certain  supplies  have  been  arriving 
from  British  Columbia,  but  such  quantities  can  only  be  profitably  handled  when 
other  fish  are  very  scarce.  This  is  true  at  the  present  time  owing  to  excessive 
storms  over  a  prolonged  period,  which  have  made  the  market  for  fish  a  very 
profitable  one.  Halibut  does  not  keep  very  well  in  cold  storage,  and  it  is  known 
that  one  shipment  received  two  years  ago  had  eventually  to  be  destroyed  after 
being  eighteen  months  in  cold  storage. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  10,  1928. — The  following  information  has  been  obtained 
on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  firm  in  reference  to  the  possible  sale  of  Canadian  jams 
and  jellies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  other  packers 
of  the  same  commodities.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  jam,  particu- 
larly strawberry,  in  British  Columbia,  and  for  this  reason  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  made.  The  opportunity  for  such  jams  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  namely,  manufacturing  confectioners  and  jam  manufacturers;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  retail  trade  for  domestic  consumption. 

JAM   MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONFECTIONERY  TRADE 

Conflicting  reports  have  been  received  as  to  demand  by  jam  manufacturers 
and  large  confectionery  traders.  Certain  firms  state  that  it  is  practically  hope- 
less to  sell  such  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  are  ample  supplies  of 
home-grown  fruit.    Other  equally  important  firms  state  that  there  is  a  demand 
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in  this  country  from  both  jam  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  confectioners 
for  jams  put  up  in  7-pound  tins  or  similar  containers.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  strawberry  put  up  in  concentrated  form  and  can  be  verified  personally  in 
reference  to  apricot  pulp.  For  handling  this  trade  it  is  best  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives whose  travellers  call  on  all  of  the  above  traders  and  who  handle 
analogous  lines  suitable  for  the  bakers'  trade.  The  Bristol  office  can  recommend 
two  firms  for  this  purpose. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  jam  put  up  in  tins  is  unpopular  for 
the  retail  trade  as  the  English  housewife  generally  insists  on  seeing  the  article 
which  she  is  buying.  Therefore  the  popular  trade  is  in  1-pound,  2-pound  and 
3-pound  glass  jars  which  results  in  increased  prices  to  the  public.  It  is  realized 
that  this  presents  difficulties  to  Canadian  exporters  owing  to  the  entirely  differ'  in 
type  of  packing  necessary  as  compared  with  tinned  jam  and  the  increased  danger 
of  breakage  plus  increased  cost;  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  English  manu- 
facturers are  putting  large  quantities  of  this  class  of  product  on  the  market  in 
glass  containers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  their  lead. 


COMPETITIVE  PRICES  FOR  JAMS  IN  GLASS  JARS 


The  following  are  the  wholesale  prices  for  jams  and  marmalades  offered  by 
a  very  large  English  firm.  .  The  following  prices  are  per  dozen  ex  stores  London 
and  terms  are  net  cash  against  shipment: — 


Prices  per  Dozen,  Screw  Top  Glass  Jars 

Jams  and  Marmalade  1-lb.  2-lb. 

Strawberry   $2  19  $4  13 

Strawberry  and  gooseberry   1  76  3  22 

Strawberry  and  apple   1  64  3  04 

Raspberry   2  19  4  13 

Raspberry  and  gooseberry   1  70  3  28 

Raspberry  and  apple   1  64  3  04 

Raspberry  and  red  currant   2  00  3  77 

Black  currant   2  19  4  13 

Black  currant  and  apple   1  70  3  16 

Blackberry   2  00  3  77 

Blackberry  and  apple   1  64  3  04 

Greengage   1  94  3  65 

Mixed  fruit   1  58  2  92 

Plum  and  apple   1  64  3  04 

Plum   1  82  •  3  40 

Gooseberry   1  52  2  79 

Apricot   1  94  3  65 

Orange  marmalade   1  70  3  16 


Prices  for  jellies  as  distinct  from  jams  are  approximately: — 

Jellies  Mb.  2-lb. 

Red  currant   $2  19  $4  13 

Black  currant                                                                           2  43  4  62 

Apple   jelly    (varies   considerably   in   price    according  to 

quality)                                                                              1  46/1  70    2  67/3  16 

Bramble                                                                                   2  00  3  77 


PRICES  FOR  JAMS  I'N  SEALED  TINS 

It  can  be  accepted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  25  cents  per  dozen 
between  1 -pound  jams  packed  in  sealed  tins  as  compared  with  1 -pound  screw 
top  glass  jars.  This  difference  is  50  cents  in  the  case  of  2-pound  containers. 
The  following  range  of  prices  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  and 
quotations  may  be  taken  as  delivered  Bristol  in  wholesale  quantities. 
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In  Hermetically  Sealed  Tins 
Jams  and  Marmalade  12-oz.        1-lb.        2-lb.  7-lb. 

Strawberry  

Strawberry  and  gooseberry  

Strawberry  and  apple  .••'■■« 

Raspberry  

Raspberry  and  gooseberry  

Raspberry  and  apple  

Raspberry  and  red  currant  

Black  currant   

Black  currant  and  apple  

Blackberry  

Blackberry  and  apple  

Greengage   

Mixed  fruit  

Plum  and  apple  

Plum  

Gooseberry  

Apricot  

Orange  marmalade  


$1 

58 

$1 

94 

$3 

65 

$11 

43 

1 

20 

1 

46 

2 

67 

8 

02 

1 

09 

1 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

1 

58 

1 

94 

3 

65 

11 

43 

1 

21 

1 

46 

2 

67 

8 

02 

1 

09 

1 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

1 

46 

1 

76 

3 

28 

10 

15 

1 

58 

1 

94 

3 

65 

11 

43 

1 

09 

1 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

1 

46 

1 

76 

3 

28 

10 

15 

1 

09 

1 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

1 

39 

1 

76 

3 

22 

9 

73 

1 

03 

1 

33 

2 

43 

7 

17 

1 

09 

1 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

1 

27 

1 

58 

2 

92 

8 

87 

1 

15 

1 

33 

2 

31 

6 

74 

1 

39 

1 

70 

3 

16 

9 

73 

1 

09 

T 

39 

2 

55 

7 

59 

PACKING 

The  English  practice  is  generally  to  charge  for  cases  which  even  for  domestic 
shipment  are  all  wire-hooped.  For  contents  of  4  dozen  l's  in  screw  top  glass 
jars  the  gross  weight  is  approximately  120  pounds,  and  the  outside  dimensions 
of  the  package  are  24  x  16  x  11  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  2  dozen  of  2-pound 
glass  jars  weigh  approximately  108  pounds  and  measurements  of  cases  are  20  x 
15  x  14  inches.  Six  dozen  1-pound  sealed  tins  weigh  approximately  100  pounds 
and  dimensions  are  2ft  x  14  x  13  inches.  Coming  to  the  7-pound  tins,  which 
would  be  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  a  dozen  in  one  case  would 
weigh  approximately  107  pounds  and  outside  dimensions  would  be  about  25  x 
19  x  8  inches.   The  usual  charge  for  cases  is  approximately  50  cents  each. 

ships'  store  trade 

In  addition  to  the  above  trade  in  the  West  of  England,  it  may  be  noted 
that  a  considerable  business  might  be  done  in  the  ship's  store  trade  at  ports 
such  as  Cardiff,  Avonmouth  and  Newport.  The  quality  of  jams  used  is  not  of 
the  best  but  thoroughly  wholesome.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
using  tins  for  this  trade;  price  is  the  criterion. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TO  BRISTOL  OFFICE 

Canadian  exporters  or  producers  interested  in  the  above  trade  should  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  forwarding  samples 
and  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling.  Individual  reports  will  be 
submitted  to  each  Canadian  firm  forwarding  such  samples  and  prices. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  5,  1928. — The  migration  of  industry  from  the  North 
to  the  South  of  England,  which  has  been  noted  in  previous  years,  continues. 
As  compared  with  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  since  1923  in  the  number  of  insured 
persons  employed  in  the  London  and  Southwestern  counties,  the  Northeastern 
and  Northwestern  areas  show  an  increase  of  less  than  4  per  cent,  while  Wales 
shows  an  actual  decrease  of  1  per  cent.  In  July,  1923,  of  the  total  number  of 
insured  workers,  45-7  per  cent  were  in  the  Southern  part  of  England,  while  in 
July,  1928,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  47-5  per  cent. 

Unemployment  figures  for  the  heavy  trades  in  the  North  of  England  remain 
abnormally  high,  but  aside  from  the  usual  seasonal  improvement  in  trade,  con- 
ditions generally  have  been  more  encouraging  during  the  past  month. 

Machinery  is  better  employed  in  the  wool  textile  industry,  particularly  in 
the  worsted  section,  although  the  upward  movement  in  prices  for  the  new  Aus- 
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tralian  wool  clip  has  served  to  check  activity.   The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  co-operation  with  the  textile  manufacturers,  continue  their  1 
popularize  Bradford  dress  goods  with  consumers,  and  to  this  end  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  name  or  mark  to  enable  buyers  to  recognize  English-made  goods'. 

The  fairly  stable  prices  ruling  for  raw  cotton  have  stimulated  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lighter  weight  cotton  goods.  Exports  to  China  in  October  showed 
a  marked  advance  over  last  year.  The  general  position  of  the  industry,  how- 
ever, continues  unsatisfactory.  Lancashire  mills  are  continually  faced  with  the 
keenest  competition  from  foreign  operatives  using  the  most  modern  spindles  and 
looms  while  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
renew  their  equipment. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  a  private  company  has  been  formed  to 
produce  and  market  an  English-grown  substitute  for  cotton  of  the  lower  grades. 
It  is  stated  a  crop  of  6,000  to  8,000  bales  (500  pounds  each)  will  be  available 
next  year  at  a  price  of  around  6d.  per  pound. 

Although  recent  storms  have  resulted  in  a  short  arrival  of  tonnage,  the  coal 
position  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  continues  strong.  A  number  of 
important  Continental  contracts  have  been  booked  during  the  month.  Condi- 
tions in  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Northeast  Coast  are  also  more  encourag- 
ing. The  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  was  465,631,  as  compared  with  315,316  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  have  improved  with  the  lessening 
of  Continental  competition  following  the  curtailment  of  production  in  Germany 
due  to  labour  disputes. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Liverpool,  December  7,  1928. — Wheat  prices  were  steady  throughout  the 
past  month,  Manitobas  remaining  unchanged  for  the  higher  grades,  while  the 
commercial  grades  showed  an  advance  of  6d.  per  quarter.  Local  millers  con- 
tinue to  use  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  lower  grades  in  their  mixtures,  due 
in  part  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  local  flour  trade. 

The  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the  free  offerings  of  old  crop  Argentine 
wheat.  The  new  crop  in  the  Argentine,  according  to  reports,  promises  to  be 
good,  although  there  are  complaints  of  damage  through  drought  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. A  persistent  demand  for  Australian  wheat  from  India  has  served  to  relieve 
any  likely  pressure  for  early  shipment  from  that  quarter. 

Shipments  during  November  were  heavy,  but  the  greater  part  has  gone  into 
consumption.  Stocks  in  public  warehouses  in  Liverpool  show  a  decrease  of 
52,000  quarters  on  the  month,  while  stocks  in  Manchester  stand  at  17,682 
quarters. 

Flour  importers  are  meeting  even  stronger  competition  at  present  from 
home  millers,  since  the  latter,  as  stated  above,  are  using  a  larger  percentage  of 
Canadian  wheat  of  the  cheaper  grades  in  their  mixtures.  Canadian  export 
patents  were  steady  at  around  31s.  6d.  to  32s.  6d.  c.i.f.  per  sack  of  280  pounds. 

The  preliminary  figures  showing  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  area 
during  November  are  as  follows:—     Wheat        Flour        Bailey  Oats 

Quarters  Sacks  Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool                                            393,263  19,484  26,011  577 

Manchester                                        171.245  4.135  7  86S  52 

Hull                                                    268,245  2.498  30,153   

Newcastle                                             47,720  1,000     
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CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  showed  considerable  improvement  during  November. 
Best  Canadian  qualities  opened  at  around  107s.  per  cwt.  on  spot,  advancing  to 
110s.  at  the  close.  Canadian  October  makes  offering  at  104s.  to  106s.  met  a 
moderate  demand,  influenced  largely  by  arrivals  of  New  Zealand  in  London  at 
104s.  to  100s.  C.i.f.  sales  of  Canadian  were  largely  of  late  Octobers  at  96s.  to 
98s.  6d.  There  are  no  direct  shipments  of  New  Zealand  cheese  expected  until 
mid-January. 

BUTTER 

The  demand  for  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  was  restricted  as  Irish 
was  still  available  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Stored  Australian  butter 
brought  around  167s.  to  168s.  per  cwt.  on  spot,  while  New  Zealand  was  offered 
at  176s.  'Stocks  are  light  at  present,  and  as  consumption  is  good  there  is  an 
upward  tendency  in  prices.  There  is  a  shortage  of  under-priced  butter  due  to 
decrease  in  supplies  from  Siberia.  Consumption  of  Danish  was  normal  with 
prices  steady  around  200s.  per  cwt.  on  spot. 


BACON  AND  HAMS 

The  demand  for  bacon  during  November  was  fair  with  a  general  advance 
in  prices.  Opening  and  closing  prices  respectively  were  as  follows:  Danish, 
85s.,  100s.  per  cwt;  Swedish,  81s.,  96s.;  Dutch,  81s.,  90s.;  and  Canadian  bales, 
83s.,  92s.  The  market  closed  strong,  particularly  for  leaner  selections.  Reports 
indicate  plentiful  supplies  of  cheaper  qualities  will  be  coming  forward  from  the 
Baltic  States  shortly.  Ukraine  bacon  is  now  offering  at  74s.  Canadian  hams 
closed  strong  at  112s.  to  114s.,  consumption  being  good  throughout  the  month. 
The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  provisions  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  on  November  30,  1928,  together  with  the  figures  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  and  also  of  last  month:  — 

Nov.  30,    Oct.  31,    Nov.  30, 
1928         1928  1927 

Bacon  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.      7,284       23,224  19,322 

Hams  (United  States  and  Canadian)  cwt.     3,297         5,515  4,091 

Shoulders  (Canadian)  cwt.        504         1,378  198 

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt.      3,721         3,549  5,107 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  United  States  ..boxes  30,923  36,566  27,817 
Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand .  .crates        279  155  27 

Cheese  (full  shapes)   (50  lbs.  and  under)  boxes        ...  50  10 

Cheese  (manufactured)  lbs.      5,630         8,640  8,245 

Lard  (prime  steam  western)  tierces        500  290  705 

Lard  (imported  pure  refined  lard  in  tierces,  firkins,  or 

other  packages)  tons      1,464         2,409  776 


EGGS 

Fresh  eggs  were  scarce  during  November,  the  best  Irish  bringing  around 
27s.  per  120.  The  market  for  imported  eggs,  however,  was  weak,  due  to  the 
many  varieties  being  offered,  fresh  Russian,  Argentine,  South  African,  stored 
Dutch,  and  stored  Irish  competing  for  the  2d.  trade.  Argentine  eggs  were 
favoured  by  importers,  realizing  from  16s.  to  16s.  6d.  per  120. 


HAY 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at  Liverpool  during  November  are  estimated  at 
29,971  bales,  as  compared  with  29,245  bales  in  October  and  29,300  bales  during 
November  last  year.  Consumption  was  good  during  the  month  with  prices 
steady  around  80s.  c.i.f.  per  long  ton.  A  fair  amount  of  Canadian  No.  2  made 
82s.  6d.  c.i.f.  "  Fair  average  quality  "  Canadian  hay  this  year  is  reported  as 
not  being  equal  in  quality  to  last  season's  crop.  Demand  continues  good  for  best. 
Canadian  hay  but  restricted  for  poorer  qualities. 
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JAMAICA  TO  ABANDON  SUGAR  FOR  BANANAS 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  11,  1928.— There  has  lately  taken  place  in  Jamaica 
a  transfer  of  a  block  of  sugar  estates  that  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  colony's  economic  future.  These  estates  are  about  45,000  acres  in 
aggregate  area;  their  present  annual  production  of  sugar  is  estimated  at 
approximately  20,000  English  tons,  and  of  rum  at  about  300,000  gallons.  They 
have  been  purchased  for  about  £1,750,000  from  perhaps  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  island  by  two  recently  formed  Canadian  companies,  which  are  said  to  be 
subsidiaries  of  a  famous  American  concern  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
banana  trade.  Ultimately,  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum  on  these  estates 
may  be  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of  bananas,  but  this  change 
must  necessarily  be  gradual,  planting  of  canes  already  having  been  done  for 
two  or  three  years  ahead.  After  the  lapse  of  about  five  years,  however,  if  exist- 
ing plans  are  carried  into  effect,  one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  arable  land  in 
Jamaica,  possessing  two  considerable  irrigation  systems,  and  at  present  largely 
devoted  to  sugar  cane  cultivation,  will  be  producing  mainly  bananas. 

From  the  Jamaican  point  of  view  this  change  is  radical  and  momentous, 
for  it  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  colony's  annual  output  of  sugar  and  rum  by 
about  20,000  tons  and  300,000  gallons  respectively.  The  present  year's  sugar 
crop  is  estimated  at  60,000  tons,  while  the  total  production  of  rum  will  be 
approximately  1,300,000  gallons.  However,  about  12,000  tons  of  locally  made 
sugar  and  325,000  gallons  of  rum  will  have  been  consumed  in  the  island  during 
the  year;  this  leaves  roughly  48,000  tons  of  sugar  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum 
available  for  export.  Unrevised  official  statistics  show  that  in  the  period 
January  1  to  November  24,  1928,  44,371  tons  of  sugar  and  779,035  gallons  of 
rum  had  been  exported;  but  as  the  grinding  season  is  in  full  swing  at  present, 
these  figures  will  have  been  materially  increased  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Never- 
theless, comparing  that  period  with  a  similar  period  of  1927,  a  decline  of  over 
5,000  tons  of  sugar  and  nearly  100,000  gallons  of  rum  is  observed,  and  this 
decline  will  probably  be  progressive  from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of  the 
switch-over  from  sugar  to  bananas  on  the  estates  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph. This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  refineries,  which  for  many 
years  have  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  Jamaica's  sugar  output — they  took 
over  63  per  cent  in  1927 — will  in  future  have  to  take  into  account  a  restriction 
of  available  supplies  in  Jamaica. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  CHANGE 

At  the  root  of  the  change,  so  to  speak,  are  two  things — namely,  the  granting 
by  Canada  of  a  preference  of  50  cents  on  each  bunch  of  British  West  Indian 
bananas  shipped  by  direct  bottom  to  the  Dominion,  in  terms  of  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925;  and  the  formation  in  Jamaica  of  a 
co-operative  association  for  growing  and  shipping  bananas.  This  association, 
comprising  some  thousands  of  planters,  whose  aggregate  production  of  fruit 
is  considerable,  obtained  from  the  Jamaica  Government  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  a  guarantee  of  £200,000'  to  cover  the  purchase  of  steamers; 
to  take  their  fruit  to  England.  The  association  also  plans  to  sell  bananas 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  understood  that  arrangements 
for  distribution  in  all  three  markets  are  well  advanced.  The  largest  fruit 
company,  however,  realizing  the  trend  of  events,  has  now  made  a  definite 
move  to  protect  and  consolidate  its  interests.    The  considerable  possibilities 
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of  the  Canadian  market  for  bananas,  backed  by  a  very  considerable  preference 
(which,  be  it  noted,  applies  on  each  actual  bunch  of  bananas,  and  not  on  the 
"  count  stem  an  artificial  purchasing  unit,  which  often  consists  of  two  and 
sometimes  of  more  bunches)  could  not  very  well  have  been  neglected  by  a  wide- 
awake and  enterprising  concern.  The  extension  of  its  land  holdings  in  Jamaica 
and  the  formation  of  Canadian  subsidiaries  are  quite  obviously  the  fruit  trust  s 
reply  (or  part  of  it)  to  the  co-operative  agricultural  movement  in  this  island. 
Just  how  the  former  plans  to  ship  its  fruit  to  Canada  is  not  known.  Next  year 
refrigerated  boats  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  Limited  will  be  put 
into  service  between  Canada  and  Jamaica,  and  it  will  then  be  possible,  in  terms 
of  the  1925  Trade  Agreement,  to  send  weekly  cargoes  of  bananas  to  the 
Dominion.  The  local  co-operative  association  expects  to  avail  itself  of  some  of 
the  cargo  space,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  service  will  result  in  considerably 
increased  importations  of  bananas  by  Canada,  at  present  under  3,000,000  count 
stems  per  annum,  all  of  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  in  by  way  of  the 
United  States. 

THE   JAMAICAN  VIEWPOINT 

From  the  Jamaican  viewpoint  this  change  from  sugar  to  bananas  should  be 
welcome,  since  the  latter  is  the  more  remunerative  crop,  especially  now  that  the 
world's  sugar  markets  are  very  depressed  in  consequence  of  over-production. 
The  Cuban  Government's  recent  decision  to  remove  restrictions  on  output  has 
tended  to  force  down  prices;  a  further  unfavourable  factor,  from  the  sugar 
planter's  viewpoint,  is  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market  for  rum  (a 
by-product),  for  which  no  remedy  seems  in  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  banana 
trees  cannot  stand  even  a  gale  of  moderate  force,  let  alone  a  hurricane,  whereas 
sugar  cane  plantations  suffer  little  or  no  damage  therefrom.  It  is  now  eleven 
years  since  a  hurricane  has  visited  Jamaica,  but  the  island  is  in  the  hurricane 
zone,  and  sooner  or  later  one  or  more  of  these  disturbances,  which  originate  in 
the  summer  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  northern  coasts  of  South 
America,  sweeping  northwesterly  sometimes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  some- 
times along  the  eastern  Florida  coast,  must  pass  over  the  island.  A  severe  hur- 
ricane would  very  seriously  reduce  the  export  trade  in  bananas  in  that  par- 
ticular year,  and  complete  recovery  might  take  two  or  more  years.  Droughts 
also,  to  which  Jamaica  is  periodically  subject,  have  an  adverse  effect,  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  comparing  the  banana  trade  of  this  with  that  of  last  year. 
In  1927,  owing  to  previous  good  seasons,  Jamaica  shipped  the  record  total  of 
21,151,881  count  stems  of  bananas.  Between  January  and  July  of  1928,  how- 
ever, there  was  very  little  rain  in  the  island,  so  that  the  present  year's  exports 
will  fall  short  of  the  1927  total  by  about  four  million  count  stems.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  insure  against  natural  disasters,  and  large  corporations  as  a  rule 
protect  themselves  in  this  manner.  Bananas  are  responsible  for  about  half  the 
colony's  annual  export  trade  as  regards  value,  and  the  entire  community's  pur- 
chasing power  and  general  economic  condition  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  production  of  this  single  item,  since  the  island  lacks  extractive  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Jamaica's  import  trade  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  state  of  her  agricultural  production.  In  a  poor 
year  for  agriculture  money  is  scarce  and  imports  decline;  but  favourable  seasons 
and  good  markets  tend  to  increase  the  import  trade  and  to  promote  a  freer 
circulation  of  money.  Theoretically,  while  the  policy  of  putting  all  or  most  of 
one's  eggs  into  a  single  basket  may  have  little  to  commend  it,  the  prospect  of 
handsome  returns  is  usually  a  sufficiently  powerful  inducement  to  the  accept- 
ance of  risks. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  YIELD,  SEASON   1928-29:   A  CORRECTION 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1299  (December  22),  page  908, 
line  30,  Australia's  yield  of  wheat  for  the  season  1928-29  is  given  erroneously 
at  approximately  145,000  bushels,  instead  of  145,000,000  bushels. 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  CHILE 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Chilean  pesos  are  equivalent  to  12  cents  Canadian] 

Buenos  Aires,  November  29,  1928.— Budget  for  1929. — The  budget  law  for 
1929  was  approved  on  November  5  by  National  Congress.  The  estimated 
expenditure  amounted  to  1,071,000,000  pesos,  while  the  estimated  revenue  will 
be  1,122,000,000  pesos,  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of  51,000,000  pesos. 

Extraordinary  Budget. — The  extraordinary  budget  for  1929  covering  pro- 
jected public  works  has  been  presented  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  items 
are  as  follows: — 

Pesos 

Buildings  ..   47,500,000 

Port  works   65,300,000 

Irrigation   18,000,000 

Railroads   25,000,000 

Sundry  projects   69,200,000 

Total   225,000,000 


Change  in  Monetary  Law. — Because  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
notes  issued  by  the  Banco  Central  there  is  very  little  demand  for  gold  coins, 
which  are  of  100,  50,  and  20  peso  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Government  has  decided  to  alter  the  gold  currency  providing  only  for  one  gold 
coin  of  40  pesos,  which  is  exactly  equal  in  value  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Banking. — All  phases  of  banking^  including  clearing  house  transactions, 
during  October  were  greater  than  for  any  month  in  previous  years.  Bank 
deposits  have  risen  over  3,000,000  pesos  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1928 
and  now  stand  at  1,982,000,000  pesos,  while'  loans  have  increased  only  a  little 
over  1.000,000  pesos,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  1,574,000,000  pesos. 

Discounts. — The  heavy  increase  in  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  country 
has  resulted  in  discount  rates  for  first-class  commercial  paper  being  as  low  as 
6^  per  cent,  and  this  condition  has  apparently  influenced  the  Central  Bank  to 
come  into  line,  as  it  has  lowered  its  discount  rate  to  6  per  cent  for  banks  and 
7  per  cent  to  the  public.  A  statement  just  issued  gives  the  following  particulars 
for  October,  1928,  compared  with  the  same  month  for  the  two  previous  years:— 


1926  1927  1928 

Liabilities —  (In  Millions  of  Pesos) 

Bank  notes  and  government  notes   366.5  317.2  330.4 

Deposits   45.9  61.4  213.8 

Time  drafts  drawn   62.5  53.5  20.7 

Assets — 

Gold  in  Chile   146.0  60.3  60.5 

Gold  deposits  abroad   338.8  423.1  578.9 

Rediscounts,  banks   8.3  15.7  4.7 

Discounts,  public   4.8  3.8  4.5 
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Bonds  and  Stocks. — Bond  prices  have  risen  substantially  during  the  present 
year,  causing  a  lowering  of  interest  rate's  and  an  increase  of  funds  available  for 
more  lucrative  investments,  while  prices  for  industrial  stocks  have  remained 
normal. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year  the  8  per  cent  Government  bonds  have  risen 
from  94^  to  103,  and  the  issue  of  7  per  cent  bonds  put  out  in  July  at  95  are 
selling  above  par.  The  7  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Caja  Hipotecaria,  which  were 
selling  at  the  first  of  the  year  at  90,  are  now  at  par  or  above.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario. 

Agriculture. — The  area  of  wheat  sown  this  season  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
acres,  as  against  1,547,000  in  1927,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  Barley  is  esti- 
mated to  cover  an  area  of  222,000  acre's,  as  against  170,000  for  1927,  an  increase 
of  31  per  cent.  The  rye  area  sown  amounts  to  9,500  acres,  compared  to  6,520 
for  last  year,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.  The  area  sown  for  oats  amounts  to 
245,000  acres,  as  against  137,500  last  year,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent. 

Nitrate. — The  production  and  exportation  of  nitrate  shows  very  satisfac- 
tory improvement.  During  October,  1928,  sixty-nine  operating  mines  produced 
282,300  tons,  while  exports  amounted  to  283,800  tons.  For  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year  production  by  forty-six  operating  mines  amounted  to  189,200 
tons,  while  export  was  261,200  tons.  Increased  business  and  a  better  outlook 
has  caused  twenty-three  additional  mines,  which  had  shut  down,  to  open  up 
again,  and  this  is  an  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  Chilean 
trade. 

Copper. — The  production  of  copper  has  been  steadily  increasing  from  about 
17,444  tons  a  month  during  1927  to  25,570  tons  in  September,  which  is  the 
highest  on  record. 

Coal. — The  production  of  coal  in  Chile  is  normal,  averaging  about  115,000 
tons  a  month,  the  number  of  employees  being  around  12,000. 

Railroad  Traffic. — The  total  freight  movement  of  all  railroads  in  the 
country  in  metric-ton  kilometres  has  had  a  monthly  average  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  year  of  121,000,000. 

Exchange. — The  gold  parity  of  the  Chilean  peso  is  6d.,  or  40  pesos  to  the 
pound  sterling — 12-166  Canadian  cents,  or  about  8-219  to  the  dollar.  Quota- 
tions, on  New  York  for  the  Chilean  peso  during  October  were:  high,  12-12; 
low,  12-04. 

Crop  and  Live  Stock  Conditions. — The  damage  which  it  was  feared  would 
be  caused  by  the  dry  weather  in  certain  districts  during  September  was  cor- 
rected by  later  rains.  Reports  from  all  sections  of  the  country  indicate  that 
the  crops  are  in  very  good  shape,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  that  they  have 
never  been  better.  Wheat  prices  at  the  end  of  October  we're  about  equal  to  those 
of  last  year.  Cattle  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition  and  without  disease; 
prices  are  about  the  same,  although  hides  and  skins  are  10  per  cent  lower. 

Owing  to  increased  imports  and  exports  during  October,  customs  receipts 
were  the  highest  of  any  month  in  several  years. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  amounted  respectively 
to  806,000,000  pesos  and  1,397,000,000  pesos,  which  for  this  period  gives  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  of  590,000,000  pesos,  equivalent  to  about  $70,800,000 
Canadian. 
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THE  CEMENT  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Com  mission  br 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  3,  1  928.— It  is  improbable  that  Canadian  cemenl 
can  be  sold  at  profitable  prices  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  present  time,  ae  current 
price  levels  reported  to  the  trade  in  Canada  have  not  been  interesting  and 
American  cement  cannot  compete. 

C.I.F.  PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  CEMENT 

At  the  date  of  writing  foreign  cements  are  selling  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  a1 
the  following  prices  per  barrel  of  140  kilos  net:  English  "  Ferrocrete  "  (quick 
drying),  9s.  lid.;  Belgian  Natural,  7s.  6d.;  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Portland, 
8s.;  Polish  Portland,  7s.  2d.;  German  Portland,  7s.  8d.  At  the  price  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  Portland  cement  (8s.  or  $1.96  per  barrel  of  140  kilos  net 
for  a  first-class  cement),  Canadian  domestic  prices  of  October  27  of  $2.78  per 
Canadian  barrel  for  carlots  less  10  cents  per  barrel  for  twenty  days'  payment 
or  $2.68  represent  a  price  of  $2.20  per  barrel  of  140  kilos  net  or  150  kilos  gross, 
which  is  too  high,  even  neglecting  freight  charges. 

Certain  shipments  of  Canadian  cement  have  been  made  to  Santos,  for  Sao 
Paulo  city,  recently  on  a  consignment  basis,  but  so  far  nothing  has  come  into 
the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  price  level  in  Sao  Paulo  is  higher  than  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

In  1927  most  of  the  imported  cement  came  from  Germany  with  exports  of 
114,814  tons.  The  other  principal  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were:  Bel- 
gium, 86,784  tons;  Denmark,  69,866  tons;  Great  Britain,  56,278  tons;  and 
Sweden,  47,239  tons.  United  States  shipped  2,471  tons,  but  it  is  understood 
that  this  was  mostly  for  Government  work  and  duty  free.  Canada  supplied 
3,740  tons  for  Santos,  but  prices  realized  were  not  very  interesting.  United 
States  cement  normally  cannot  compete  here.  Investigations  conducted  on  the 
Continent  would  indicate  that  continental  countries  make  a  practice  of  dumping 
cement  on  this  market,  as  their  f.o.b.  factory  prices  were  shown  to  be  10  to  15 
per  cent  below  their  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  prices. 

EUROPEAN   COST  AND  FREIGHT  SITUATION 

Figures  published  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  first  semestre  1927 
show  the  relative  cost,  freight  and  insurance  charges  of  the  principal  suppliers 
of  cement  as  follows: — 


Cost  Freight  and 

Country  per  Ton  Insurance 

Germany                                         83$500  56$256  . 

Belgium                                            80$757  48$158  Average  exchange 

Denmark                                          82$661  48$391  value  of  milreis 

England                                          73$003  47$499  over  taw  Period 

Sweden                                             82$390  45S280  Avas  11  cents 


Note. — Figures  before  the  $  (milreis  sign)  are  milreis.    Those  after  are  decimals  of  milreis. 

Too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  these  figures,  because  account  must 
be  taken  of  undervaluations,  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  cost  and 
freight  situation  in  regard  to  the  principal  suppliers  during  the  first  half  of  1927. 

INCREASING  PRODUCTION  IN  BRAZIL 

An  increasing  percentage  of  the  demand  for  cement  in  Brazil  is  supplied 
by  Brazilian  industry.    The  mills  at  Perus,  near  Santos,  using  oil  fuel  produce 
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a  very  high  grade  cement,  which  stands  up  well  in  comparison  with  the'  best 
imported  article.  This  mill,  which  is  Canadian-controlled,  is  producing  about 
2,600  barrels  per  day.  Owing  to  exemption  from  taxation,  inland  freight  con- 
cessions on  cement  in  paper  bags,  and  customs  duties  on  imported  cement,  this 
mill  is  in  a  very  favourable  position.  An  American  cement  paper  bag  company 
operates  in  Sao  Paulo  and  supplies  bags  at  a  low  figure,  while  the  imported 
article'  has  not  yet  been  successfully  shipped  other  than  in  drums  or  barrels. 
This  mill  is  shipping  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  some  45,000  bags  per  month  of  thisj 
domestic  cement.  It  is  used  largely  by  Brazilian  Traction  and  considered  first 
class.  The  demand  for  this  local  product  has  outstripped  production.  The 
price  in  carlots,  at  date  of  writing,  delivered  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  $3.60  per  barrel 
of  140  kilos  net. 

GROWING  IMPORTS 

There  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of 
cement,  in  spite  of  the  increasingly  important  local  production,  owing  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  which  is  cheaper  than 
steel  in  Brazil,  and  the  number  of  skyscrapers  being  erected.  Imports  of  cement 
have  risen  from  336,474  tons  in  1925  to  396,322  in  1926  and  441,959  in  1927. 
The  first  six  months  of  1928  showed  an  increase  of  13,768  tons  on  the  first  half 
of  1927.  In  1927  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  for 
foreign  cement  with  163,312  tons.  Santos  came  next  with  157,984  tons.  Other 
ports  in  order  of  importance  were:  Porto  Alegre,  22,834  tons;  Rio  Grande, 
19,615  tons;  Bahia,  18,445  tons;  Pernambuco,  14,919  tons;  Victoria,  11,007 
tons;  and  Para,  10,822  tons.   Other  ports  took  less  than  5,000  tons  each. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC* 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

IV 

Foreign  Trade 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  imports,  exports,  total  trade  and  favour- 
able trade  balances  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  last  published  five  years. 


Year  Imports  Exports    Balance  of  Trade  Total  Trade 

1923   $18,245,082  $26,042,821       $44,287,903  $7,797,739 

1924    21,580,571  30,262,896        51,843,467  8,682,325 

1925   25,339,052  26,770,611         52,109,663  1,431,559 

1926    23,677,533  24,895,871        48,573,404  1,218,338 

1927   27,784,014  31,178,769         58,962,783  3,394,755 


Except  for  the  drop  from  the  large  figures  of  the  boom  years  of  1919  and 
1920,  the  trade  of  the  Republic  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1905,  when 
the  total  trade  was  less  than  two  million  dollars. 

IMPORTS 

In  1927  "  manufactured  products "  comprised  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total,  and  were  valued  at  $17,552,995.  "  Raw  materials,  or  those  but  simply 
prepared  "  were  valued  at  $2,725,576,  "  food  and  drink  substances  "  at  $7,498,146. 
Some  24-45  per  cent  of  the  imports  entered  the  Republic  free  of  duty  in  1927. 
The  countries  of  origin  of  separate  commodities  are  not  published.  The  chief 
countries  of  supply  (with  percentages)  were:   United  States  (64);  Germany 


*  The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  No.  1297  (Dec.8),  and  dealt  in  general 
terms  with  conditions  in  the  Republic;  the  second,  in  No.  1298,  dealt  with  documentation  and 
merchandise  marks;  and  the  third  (in  No.  1299)  with  the  tariff. 
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(7-84);  United  Kingdom  (5-56);  India  (3-61) ;  Holland  (3-33);  Fi  (2-31); 
and  Belgium  (2-28).    Canada  is  only  credited  with  -79  per  rent  of  the  total, 
but  much  of  her  trade  is  thought  to  be  included  in  shipments  made  thr< 
New  York  and  credited  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total 
imports  from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1927  and  1928,  were 
respectively  $461,120  and  ,$413,034.  The  following  were  the  principal  item-  in 
1928:  wheat  flour,  $94,788;  rubber  manufactures,  $77,799;  fish,  dried,  smoked 
and  pickled,  $74,461;  canned  fish,  $34,925;  and  automobiles,  $29,476. 


EXPORTS 

The  following  were  the  principal  countries  of  destination  (with  percentages) 
in  1927:— 

Values  in  United  States 

Countries  Currency  Percentage 

Germany  .*   $1,578,376  5.06 

Canada   3,379,285  10.84 

United  States   8,852,910  28.39 

France   1,420,708  4.56 

Holland   2,167,623  6.95 

Italy   1,308,609  4.20 

Porto  Rico  "  . .  1,178,945  3.78 

United  Kingdom   9,624,753  30.88 


Notes  on  Imports 

Apples. — No  figures  of  imports  were  procurable.  Apples  and  other  northern 
fruits  are  only  a  moderate  import  into  the  Republic,  and  practically  all  come 
from  the  United  States  The  supply  is  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Apples 
become  cheaper  in  November  and  December  coinciding  with  demand. 

Biscuits. — There  is  only  a  small  sale  for  sweet  biscuits  of  all  kinds,  and 
most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  English  exporters.  There  is,  however,  a  big 
sale  of  soda  crackers  put  up  chiefly  in  5-pound  tins.  A  prominent  United 
States  factory  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  market  at  present,  but  the  trade  is  one  in 
which  competition  could  be  effective".   Imports  are  valued  at  $60,000  per  annum. 

Butter. — Practically  all  the  butter  consumed  in  the  Republic  is  imported. 
In  1927  imports  of  butter  were  valued  at  $171,175,  and  of  margarine  at  $59,350. 
Danish  fresh  butter,  yellow  in  colour,  and  put  up  in  5-pound,  1-pound  and 
^-pound  tins,  sells  best.  Preference  is  for  a  product  highly  coloured.  Another 
butter  put  up  in  containers  similar  to  the  Danish  and  said  to  be  manufactured 
in  Russia  has  a  fair  sale  at  much  lower  prices.,  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  but 
the  quality  is  not  so  good.  There  is  one  factory  in  Puerto  Plata  which  puts  up 
fresh  butter  in  ^-pound  and  1 -pound  cartons  and  also  in  tins  at  prices  somewhat 
higher  than  the  imported  article. 

American  butter  is  making  headway,  and  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for 
margarine  and  butter  substitutes  which  are  imported  mostly  from  Europe.  As 
ice  is  not  in  general  household  use,  small  tins  are  preferred,  and  they  should 
be  labelled  in  Spanish  with  a  distinctive  illustration  or  brand. 

Cheese. — Last  year,  467,896  kilos  of  cheese  valued  at  $170,268  were  imported. 
Similar  round  balls  of  Dutch  cheese  are  most  popular.  The  factory  in  Puerto 
Plata  has  commenced  to  produce  a  similar  cheese  at  a  lower  price  and  is  cutting 
in  on  trade  with  Holland. 

Canadian  cheese  is  known  in  the  market,  and  has  a  good  reputation  for 
taste,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  good  keeper  in  the  trying  climate.  Cheese  will 
not  remain  firm  in  Santo  Domingo  much  longer  than  thirty  days,  even  if  perfect 
on  arrival.  This  is  especially  so  from  May  to  October.  "  Since  the  opening  of 
the  roads  to  the  interior,  the  who u^a ting  of  groceries  has  developed  consider- 
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ably,  and  motor  trucks  from  the- capital  d'o  quite  a  bit  of  distributing  from 
wholesalers  to  small  groceries,  and  orders  are  usually  placed  through  commission 
agents. 

As  a  means  of  helping  the  local  factory  and  keeping  up  the  standard  of 
imports,  a  regulation  has  been  recently  issued  which  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

Fine  quality  cheese  packed  in  1 -pound  tins  or  unpacked  but  coming  in 
ship's  refrigerators  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  Dominican  laboratory  for 
analysis,  but  should  be  released  for  consumption  as  soon  as  received.  Round 
(Edam)  cheese  is  also  exempted  from  analysis,  when  in  tins  or  wrapped  in 
glazed  material,  and  Patagras  cheese  when  wrapped  in  waterproof  or  glazed 
material,  provided  that  the  manufacturers  attach  a  certificate  guaranteeing, 
under  oath,  that  cheese  shipped  by  a  named  steamer  and  consigned  to  a  men- 
tioned buyer  contain  40  per  cent  or  more  of  fats.  Other  less  known  brands  of 
cheese  must  be  submitted  to  analysis  to  establish  their  fat  content.  As  the 
Department  of  Health  reserves  the  right  to  analyze  any  cheese,  it  should  be 
good  practice  for  Canadian  exporters  to  have  their  shipments  accompanied  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  fat  content,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  exporter  and 
countersigned  by  one  of  the  Dominican  Consuls  in  Canada. 

The  form  of  certificate  can  be  had  either  from  the  written  order  through 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  from  any  of  the  Dominican 
Consuls. 

Fish. — There  is  a  good  import  of  fish  into  the  Republic;  normally  about 
three  and  a  half  million  pounds  are  consumed  annually.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  Canadian  figures,  because  imports  come  largely  through  the 
United  States  and  are  credited  to  that  country.  Codfish  has  not  the  hold  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  it  has  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  too  dear.  On  that  account,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dried  haddock, 
hake,  and  pollock,  packed  in  drums  of  128  pounds.  Canadian  bloaters  are  also 
consumed  in  considerable  quantity;  nearly  all  of  these  are  sold  through  New 
York  merchants.  Different  parts  of  the  country  have  different  preferences. 
Hake,  for  example,  sells  best  in  the  interior,  pollock  in  Macoris,  and  haddock 
in  San  Domingo  city.  The  market  for  bloaters,  however,  is  general.  Consump- 
tion is  about  8,000  boxes  per  month,  which  is  not  so  great  relatively  as  in  Haiti 
and  Porto  Rico.  Bloaters  come  in  wooden  boxes  20^  inches  long,  11  inches 
wide  and  5^  inches  high,  each  weighing  about  18  pounds  net,  two  boxes  to  a 
bundle.  The  demand  is  for  medium-sized  fish  approximately  100  to  the  box. 
Prices  are  always  quoted  c.i.f.  Dominican  ports  in  United  States  dollars,  5  per 
cent  agency  commission  being  included  in  the  price.  Terms  of  sale  to  rated 
importers  are  thirty  days  sight  shipping  documents  against  acceptance  of  draft 
sent  through  a  bank.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  through  resident  commission 
agents.  Sardines  are  in  good  demand;  Spanish  are  preferred.  Salmon  is  a 
moderate  import  and  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  u  Chums  "  and  "  tails  " 
(48  tins  to  a  case)  are  the  best  sellers.  Canadian  prices  were  said  to  be  a 
little  high  but  the  fish  is  favourably  regarded. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals,. — As  Santo  Domingo  is  only  to  a  small  extent  indus- 
trial, the  market  for  industrial  chemicals  is  very  restricted.  Some  caustic  soda, 
resins  and  greases  for  the  making  of  soap  are  perhaps  the  largest  of  these  com- 
modities. Imports  are  valued  at  about  $50,000  per  year.  Very  little  fertilizer 
is  used  on  the  soil,  which  does  not  seem  to  require  it.  There  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  drugs  and  medicines  of  all  kinds.  The  Dominican  has  great  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  advertised  cures,  which  should  be  attractively  labelled,  and 
the  instructions  set  out  in  Spanish.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  away  any 
patent  or  proprietary  medicine  unless  the  name  and  formula  have  been  pre- 
viously approved  and  registered  in  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and  a  cer- 
tificate issued,  the  fee  for  which  is  $5.    Applicants   for  the  cerificate  must 
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furnish  the  Department  with  two  samples  in  the  exact  form  and  container  j  r i 
which  it  is  proposed  to  vend  it. 

Beers  and  Beverages. — In  1927  nearly  two  million  litres  of  beer  valued  i.\ 
$349,574  were  imported.  English,  German  and  Danish  beers  seem  to  be  mosl 
in  demand.  It  was  stated  that  there  should  be  a  good  trade  for  a  Canadian 
beer;  one  of  the  biggest  wholesale  foodstuffs  agents,  of  a  British  origin,  would 
be  glad  to  represent  such  a  line. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  rye  whisky;  the  market  is  largely  confined 
to  the  well-known  Scottish  brands. 

The  consumption  of  soft  drinks  has  been  recently  catered  for  attractively, 
and  the  few  soda  fountains  in  the  capital  and  other  cities  are  doing  an  men  3- 
ing  business. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  fruit  juices,  colourings,  flavouring  extracts  and  straws, 
are  all  imported,  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  150  establishments  in  the  Republic  handling  bottled  car- 
bonated, waters.  Most  of  their  products  are  retailed  in  bottles  of  5  to  10  ounces. 
Some  of  these  are  bottled  locally  from  ingredients  purchased  through  com- 
mission agents.  Ginger  ale  is  a  good  seller,  and  a  well-known  Canadian  brand 
seems  to  obtain  a  big  share  of  the  trade.  The  chief  competitor  is  United  States 
"  White  Rock,"  which  during  October  was  being  sold  to  retailers  at  $14  per 
case  of  100  bottles.   That  appeared  to  be  the  cheapest  quotation  on  the  market. 

Lard. — This  commodity  comes  in  tins  of  1,  2,  5,  25  and  37  pounds.  Lard 
and  lard  compounds  pay  the  same  duty.  Imports,  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  are  valued  at  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Beef  and  Pork. — There  is  a  fair  import  of  beef  and  pork  packed  in  half 
barrels  of  100  pounds.  There  is  considerable  local  competition;  American  fat- 
back  pork  is  quite  a  good  seller.  In  general,  however,  imports  are  inconsid- 
erable as  the  inhabitants  are  not  large  meat  eaters,  nor  are  they  able  to  afford 
such  expensive  foodstuffs.  Imports  of  preserved  meats  of  all  kinds  were  valued 
at  $353,797  in  1927.    They  are  not  differentiated  in  the  statistics. 

Milk. — It  is  estimated,  that  there  are  about  half  a  million  head  of  cattle 
in  the  republic.  A  considerable  percentage  are  half  and  quarter  blood  animals. 
Breeding  is  from  that  stock  and  imported  pure  blood  bulls. 

Fresh  milk  is  hard  to  obtain  in  the  cities;  in  the  country  districts  much  of 
it  is  used  for  feeding  swine.  Goats  in  considerable  numbers  supply  the  wants 
of  a  number  of  poor  children. 

In  condensed  milk,  the  Nestle  Company,  who  maintain  an  office  in  San 
Domingo  and  ship  from  the  United  States  plant,  have  most  of  the  business. 
Some  condensed  milk  also  comes  from  Holland,  in  cases  of  48  tins  of  14  ounces, 
costing  $5.40  c.i.f.,  and  in  96  tins  of  7  ounces  costing  $5.90.  There  is  also  a 
good  demand  for  cheap  dried  milk,  which  must  obtain  an  import  permit  after 
analysis  and  registration  of  brand;  this  costs  $5.  From  November  to  April  is 
the  best  period  for  importing  milk;  there  is  little  or  no  rainfall  in  the  republic 
at  that  time  and  the  price  of  fresh  milk  goes  up.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
evaporated  milk,  which  comes  in  16-ounce  tins  and  retails  at  15  cents  per  tin. 
The  retailers  pay  about  11  cents  for  it.  The  value  of  the  1927  importation  of 
condensed  milk  (malted  and  fresh)  was  $87,300. 

Potatoes. — The  market  consumes  roughly  757  barrels  a  month,  the  trade 
in  1927  being  valued  at  $50,286.  Most  of  the  imports  are  from  the  United 
States  and  are  consigned  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  During  the  late  winter  and 
spring  potatoes  are  brought  in  from  Holland. 

In  a  presidential  decree  (No.  971)  of  May  23,  1928,  potatoes  from  certain 
European  and  American  countries  are  forbidden  entry,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  the  health  department  of  the  country  of  origin,  containing 
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certification  that  they  have  been  examined,  that  they  come  from  the  region 
mentioned  and  that  they  are  free  from  potato  wart,  potato  canker,  black  scab, 
etc.,  and  are  free  from  contamination  by  the  potato  beetle. 

Potatoes  imported  in  contravention  of  the  decree  must  be  re-exported  or 
destroyed  at  the  expense  of  the  exporter.  Dominican  consuls  in  the  countries 
mentioned  are  instructed  not  to  vise  documents  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
certificate.  In  the  North  American  countries  mentioned  in  the  decree,  the  Islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  Nova  Scotia  are  mentioned. 

Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Demand  is  small  and  prices  must  be  cheap. 
Most  of  the  goods  come  from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  French 
peas  and  some  olives.  Brands  and  packing  are  similar  to  those  known  in  the 
Dominion.  Imports  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  United  States  are  valued  at 
roughly  $100,000  per  annum. 

Soya  Bean  Oil. — There  is  a  large  import  of  soya  bean  oil,  most  of  which 
comes  from  England,  packed  in  cases  of  two  tins  of  32  kilos  each.  The  price 
was  $7  c.i.f.  per  case.  The  imports  of  household  vegetable  oils  of  all  sorts 
totalled  nearly  two  million  kilos  valued  at  $442,697. 

Flour. — Imports  are  normally  about  20,000  tons  per  annum.  The  value 
of  the  1927  imports  is  given  at  $899,650.  United  States  and  Canadian  brands 
have  a  good  sale.  The  market  is  very  conservative,  and  it  is  difficult  to  intro- 
duce new  brands.  American  mills  advertise  extensively.  One  American  brand 
can  sell  at  sight  draft;  all  the  other  millers  give  30  day  terms.  In  October 
last  Canadian  quotations  were  $6.70,  against  the  equivalent  United  States 
quotation  of  $6.80. 

There  is  some  domestic  competition  by  two  local  mills,  one  of  which  is 
at  Puerto  Plata  and  uses  Canadian  flour,  and  the  other  in  San  Domingo  city. 

There  is  very  little  home  baking.  In  the  capital  there  are  three  large 
bakeries,  two  of  which  are  controlled  by  a  wealthy  and  influential  manufac- 
turer. His  bakeries  are  equipped  with  proper  up-to-date  machinery  and  bake 
most  of  the  city's  bread.  There  are  also  a  few  other  small  bakers,  who  buy 
perhaps  about  50  bags  at  a  time.  American  millers  advertise  considerably 
and  distribute  aprons  and  caps  to  bakers  and  others. 

Wheat. — The  only  importers  of  wheat  in  the  Republic  are  the  two  flour 
millers  above  mentioned,  one  in  San  Domingo  city,  consuming  from  1,000  to 
1,500  bushels  a  month,  and  one  in  Puerto  Plata  consuming  2,000  bushels  or 
more.  Both  obtain  60  day  terms.  Their  supplies  come  in  sacks  of  2\  bushels 
each  from  New  York. 


NEW  PREFERENCE  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

A  Canadian  Order  in  Council  has  been  passed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue  whereby  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  now 
known  as  Classes  "A"  and  "B"  on  Invoice  Certificates,  Forms  M-A,  N-A,  M-B, 
and  N-B,  prescribed  by  Orders  in  Council  P.C.  2525  and  P.C.  2527  of  the  17th 
December,  1909,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  one-fourth  "  in  the 
phrase  "  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  production  of  each  such  article" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "  one-half  The  forms  of  Certificate  of 
Origin  as  so  amended  are  to  apply  to  goods  imported  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  February,  1929.  The  clauses  referred  to  are  those  governing  the  minimum 
proportion  of  value  of  any  particular  country  entitled  to  tariff  preference  which 
is  required  in  goods  in  order  to  entitle  such  goods  to  a  preferential  tariff. 
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JAPAN'S  FLOUR  IMPORTS   SHOW  DECREASE 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  December  1,  1928. — The'  trade  figures  covering  imports  into  Japan 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1926,  1927,  and  1928  indicate  t  hat  the 
purchases  abroad  of  wheat  flour  for  consumption  in  Japan  will  not  be  ■  li  rge 
during  the  whole  of  1928  as  was  the  case  in  1927,  when  167,588  barrels  were 
brought  in  from  Canada,  and  the  total  importation  for  the  year  was  220.239 
barrels.  During  the  nine  months  ending  with  September,  1926,  72,722  barrels 
were  imported,  while  this  figure  was  increased  to  183,239  barrels  in  1927.  Dur- 
ing this  period  in  1928  the  imports  are  placed  at  82,699  barrels,  or  a  falling  off 
of  100,540  barrels  from  the  1927  figures. 

During  the  last  month  a  weakness  developed  in  the  domestic  flour  market, 
and  prices  moved  lower.  In  order  to  counteract  this  and  maintain  prices,  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  two  large  flour  milling  interests  in  Japan, 
the  Nisshin  and  Nippon  Flour  Milling  Companies.  By  this  agreement  minimum 
prices  are  to  be  maintained  and  sales  territory  allocated  to  each  company, 
thereby  removing  detrimental  competition.  It  is  understood  that  these  minimum 
prices  are  to  be  based  on  a  fair  cost  of  production  and  that  in  the  event  of  flour 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  companies  in  question  being  sold  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  at  prices  below  that  agreed  on.  The  floating  supply  is  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  companies  through  their  local  agents.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan,  the  price  agreement  announced  for  Tokyo  was  3.65  yen  per  bag,  and  in 
Kobe  3.55  yen.  This  action  seems  to  have  had  a  steadying  effect  on  the  market, 
as  a  recovery  of  10  sen  a  bag  took  place  when  the  announcement  of  the  sales 
arrangement  was  made,  coupled  with  firmer  inquiries  for  prices  on  flour  for 
export.  Export  business  to  China  and  Japanese  overseas  territories  has  increased 
from  a  negligible  amount  in  1921  to  over  851,487  barrels  in  1927. 

It  is  estimated  now,  upon  the  completion  of  their  new  plant  at  Tsurumi, 
that  the  production  of  wheat  flour  by  the  Nisshin  Flour  Mills — the  largest  plant 
in  Japan — will  reach  2,112,500  barrels  for  the  present  half-year.  This  is  the 
greatest  production  on  record  and  shows  an  increase  of  912,500  barrels  over  the 
figures  for  the  first  half  of  1926  and  227,500  barrels  over  the  same  period  in  1927. 

Due'  mainly  to  the  buying  of  the  smaller  milling  firms  who  use  domestically 
grown  wheat  entirely  in  their  plants,  domestic  wheat  prices  remain  firm,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  trend  of  foreign  markets.  Prices  are  remaining  steady  at  7.10  yen 
f.o.b.  Kanagawa  and  7.15  f.o.b.  Tokyo,  which  figures  show  an  improvement  of 
several  sen  per  100  kin  over  the  prices  ruling  during  last  week. 

CANADIAN  SPACE  AT  THE  IDEAL  HOMES  EXHIBITION,  OLYMPIA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  through  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's Exhibition  Commissioner,  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  limited  amount 
of  space  as  a  Canadian  section  in  the  forthcoming  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  which 
is  being  held  from  February  26  to  March  23,  1929,  at  Olympia,  London. 

This  exhibition  is  attended  on  the  average  by  half  a  million  people,  and 
space  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  exhibitors.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Canada  has  been  officially  represented.  The  space  allotted,  which  extends 
to  6,000  square  feet,  adjoins  that  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  and  is  ideal 
for  the  purpose. 

Representatives  of  several  Canadian  firms  with  connections  in  England 
have  already  reserved  space.  There  is  also  space  available  for  Canadian  firms 
not  so  represented.  Interested  Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  1404  Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg., 
Toronto  2,  Canada,  who  are  prepared  to  answer  any  inquiries,  and  to  negotiate 
agreements  for  space. 
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GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  December  6,  1928. — The  demand  for  fish  meal  on  the  German 
market  continues  to  be  irregular.  At  times  during  the  past  month  the  demand 
was  quite  active.  The  trade,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  so  far  attained 
the  normal  level  for  this  period  of  the  year.  The  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
are  still  heavy.  Prices  for  Norwegian  cod  meal  have  been  steadily  advancing 
and  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  fish  meal  remains  firm.  British  and  North 
American  white  fish  meal  also  meets  with  a  better  demand  and  prices  are  steady. 
The  catch  of  herrings  in  Norway  is  said  to  be  exceeding  expectations,  so  that 
the  offers  of  herring  meal  have  only  been  taken  up  at  reduced  prices.  Contracts 
for  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  this  season  so  far  only  amount  to  around 
a  thousand  tons,  as  the  prices  requested  have  in  most  cases  been  higher  than 
the  German  buyers  are  inclined  to  pay. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers,  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shipper: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal   £19  to  £19  10s.  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 

Scotch  white  fish  meal   f  17  5s.  to  £18  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 

English  white  fish  meal   £17  to  £17  10s.  per  long  ton. 

North  American  white  fish  meal  ....  £17  10s.  to  £17  15s.  per  long  ton. 

Norwegian  north  coast  herring  meal..  £13  17s.  6d.  to  £14  5s.  per  1,000  kg. 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  .  .  £13  to  £13  10s.  per  1,000  kg. 

FISH  MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  NOVEMBER 

During  the  month  of  November  a  total  of  approximately  4,278  metric  tons 
of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  compared 
with  4,016  metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There  arrived 
from  British  ports  a  total  of  about  1,282^  long  tons  as  against  1,479^  long  tons 
in  October.  Approximately  175  long  tons  were  received  from  Boston  and  96  long 
tons  from  New  York  as  compared  with  72  long  tons  and  21  long  tons  respectively 
from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  A  shipment  of  16  long  tons  also  arrived 
in  November  from  Portland,  Maine.  The  arrivals  from  Montreal  amounted  to 
75  long  tons  as  against  166  long  tons  from  that  port  in  October.  Shipments  of 
fish  meal  totalling  17,621  sacks  were  received  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  in  Novem- 
ber as  compared  with  a  shipment  of  2,606  sacks  from  British  Columbia  in  the 
previous  month. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  November  were  503  sacks  from 
Denmark  and  180  sacks  from  Portugal.  There  also  arrived  a  total  of  9,356 
sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  4,730  sacks  came  from  Norway,  3,116  sacks  from 
Great  Britain,  973  sacks  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  537  sacks  from  India. 

TRADING  IN  CANADIAN  BARLEY  IN  HAMBURG 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  December  5,  1928,  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Hamburg  Grain 
Importers'  Association  on  December  3  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  permit  its 
members  to  trade  in  Canadian  rejected  barley  and  No.  2  barley  of  Canadian 
origin.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  recommended,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
barley,  that  an  official  inspector's  letter  be  produced.  Against  this,  the  trade 
in  Canadian  feed  barley  is  still  seriously  curtailed,  as  this  barley  may  officially 
contain  up  to  20  per  cent  admixture  and  receivers  have  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Law  as  well  as  with  the  customs  authorities. 

The  duty  on  feed  barley  is  R.M.2  and  on  oats  R.M.5,  so  that  if  the  percent- 
age of  oats  is  too  high,  difficulties  are  experienced  with  the  customs,  while  the 
Feeding  Stuffs  Law  regulates  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  to  the  consumer. 
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GERMAN   MARKET   FOR   ELECTRICAL  HOUSEHOLD 

APPLIANCES 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note, — R.M.I  =  100  pfennigs  =  23 . 82  con ts.] 

Hamburg,  December  11,  1928. — With  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and  those 
districts  near  the  Alps,  Germany  has  no  developed  water-power.  Thus 
trical  energy  is  developed  by  steam,  with  the  consequent  comparatively  high 
cost  of  electricity,  which  amounts  to  45  pfennigs  per  kilowatt  for  ordinary  use, 
and  20  pfennigs  per  kilowatt  for  power.  Current  is  delivered  in  both  110  and 
220  voltages.  The  use  of  electrical  appliances  therefore  in  the  individual  home 
is  not  common.  At  the  same  time  another  factor  militating  against  their  us<  . 
is  the  availability  and  cheapness  of  domestic  help,  so  that  mechanical  labour- 
saving  substitutes  are  not  seriously  considered,  except  possibly  by  the  better 
class  minority  where  greater  efficiency  and  smoothness  of  operation  is  desired. 

In  a  great  industrial  country  like  Germany  electrical  and  other  appli-. 
ances  that  find  a  market  are  well  produced,  and  at  a  cost  against  which 
foreign  importations  find  it  difficult  to  compete.  With  domestic  brands  estab- 
lished on  the  market,  a  very  comprehensive  program  of  advertising,  etc.,  would 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  foreign  exporters  to  make  an  impression.  For  the 
more  expensive  articles  such  as  ranges  and  washing  machines,  payment  on  an 
instalment  system  is  general. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  local  retail  prices,  a  few  articles  produced 
by  the  leading  firms  are  discussed. 

Electric  Ranges,  etc. — Modern  electric  ranges  with  two,  three  and  four 
burners  and  ovens  sell  for  from  R.M.I 75  to  R.M. 550;  table  cooking  hearths 
from  R.M.67  to  R.M.93.50;  warming  plates  from  R.M.17.30  to  R.M.36.70; 
and  boiling  plates  from  R.M.7  to  R.M.25.70. 

Washing  Machines. — As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  German  washing  machine 
run  by  electric  power  is  made  of  wood  and  sells  for  R.M.380  cash  or  R.M.420 
on  the  instalment  basis.  Recent  demonstrations  inaugurated  by  a  representative 
of  an  American  concern  have  aroused  interest  in  a  more  efficient  metal 
machine  which  is  being  retailed  for  R.M. 540.  If  Canadian  firms  were  willing 
to  attempt  similar  methods,  as  well  as  make  an  outlay  for  advertising,  some 
business  might  result. 

Floor  Polishers. — In  the  majority  of  the  better-class  homes  hardwood  floor- 
ing is  laid  down,  so  that  there  is  a  demand  for  electric  polishers.  These  are 
sold  for  R.M.280,  while  the  larger  sizes  run  to  R.M.570. 

Vacuum  Cleaners. — Vacuum  cleaners,  in  appearance  very  similar  to  those 
commonly  used  in  Canada,  but  which  are  inferior  in  quality,  retail  up  to 
R.M.  141.75.  There  are  some  twelve  makes  on  the  market.  At  the  same 
time  a  North  American  company  established  in  Berlin  and  working  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  policy,  finds  business  to  be  done  with  a  machine  selling  for 
R.M. 395  or  R.M.420  by  instalment  payments. 

Refrigerators. — Within  recent  years  electric  refrigerators  have  appeared  on 
this  market  and  have  been  extensively  advertised.  Two  of  the  leading  makes 
sell  for  R.M.800  and  R.M.850  respectively. 

Pedestal  Heaters  and  Room  Stoves. — Ordinary  pedestal  heaters  retail  for 
from  R.M.  17.85  to  R.M. 27. 30,  while  various  types  of  room  stoves  range  from 
R.M.27.50  to  R.M.96.50. 
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Irons. — Irons  retailing  at  from  R.M.6.45  to  R.M.13  amply  supply  the 
market  at  a  range  of  prices  within  the  means  of  every  class,  and  against  which 
Canadian  exporters  could  not  hope  to  compete. 

DUTIES 

Item  912B  of  the  German  Customs  Tariff  gives  the  duty  on  electric  irons 
at  R.M.60  per  100  kilos  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds),  while  item  9i2C  covering  elec- 
trical heating,  cooking  and  other  warming  apparatus,  weighing  more  than  3 
kilos,  states  a  general  duty  of  R.M.60  per  100  kilos,  while  for  such  goods  weigh- 
ing under  3  kilos  the  duty  is  R.M.75  per  100  kilos.  By  item  912F1  other 
electrical  appliances  and  parts  fall  under  the  general  duty  of  R.M.60  per 
100  kilos. 

Vacuum  cleaners  if  imported  as  a  whole  apparatus  pay  a  duty  of  R.M.I 5 
per  100  kilos,  but  accessories  are  dutiable  under  the  general  rate.  In  the  case 
of  washing  machines,  a  duty  of  R.M.6  is  payable,  but  if  the  rollers  are  of 
rubber,  or  any  parts  of  aluminium,  a  considerably  higher  duty  is  levied. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


The  following  tables  illustrate  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  goods  under 
discussion  for  the  year  1927: — 

Total  in 

Imports —  Tons 


Value  in 
R.M.  1000 
16 


Irons  and  accessories   4.9 

Returned  goods   3.7  .... 

Electrical  heating,  cooking  and  other  warming  apparatus  98.7  501 

Returned  goods   23.5  .... 

Exports- 
Irons  and  accessories   605.9  1,409 

Holland   150.2 


Argentine   62.4 

Electrical  heating,  cooking  and  other  -warming  apparatus  906.6 

Holland   74.8 

Great  Britain   69.0 

Italy   62.9 

Sweden   61.9 

Czechoslovakia   48.6 

Norway   46 . 1 

Belgium   39.2 

Taking  into  consideration  the  volume  of  "  returned  goods  it 
observed  that  the  imports  are  practically  nil  in  the  case  of  irons,  etc. 
comparatively  small  in  the  case  of  other  electrical  apparatus. 


5,946 


Will 

and 


be 

are 


BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  7,  1928. — Greater  activity  is  the  marked  feature  of 
recent  business  conditions  in  Italy.  The  Government  in  the  coming  year  is  to 
pursue  an  energetic  policy  with  the  object  of  intensifying  agricultural  activity. 
Not  only  are  some  cities  being  granted  subsidies  for  the  reclamation  and 
improvement  of  land,  but  large  estates  are  not  to  be  left  idle. 

The  wheat  crop  yield  (6,123,500  tons)  is  about  16*7  per  cent  more  than 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  and  the 
smaller  area  planted.  It  would  seem  that,  as  Italy  consumes  about  80  million 
quintals  per  annum,  and  that  this  provides  for  just  over  62  per  cent,  only  18 
million  quintals  will  have  to  be  imported  next  year,  according  to  bank  advices. 

There  has  been  renewed  activity  in  the  sugar  market,  and  the  local  sup- 
plies will  suffice  for  next  year  and  thus  eliminate  the  necessity  for  importation. 

The  textile  industry  has  shown  great  activity  both  in  cottons  and  wool. 
The  automobile  industry,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  facing 
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difficulties  in  export  markets  and  also  owing  to  lesser  local  absorption,  lias 
shown  a  fair  improvement.  A  recent  note  in  the  Bollettino  di  Inf orrnazioni 
Commerciali  deals  with  the  Italian  export  trade  to  the  North  and  South 
American  continents.  Out  of  the  total  exportation  to  both  countries,  Canada 
is  the  seventh  in  the  list  of  consumers,  absorbing  just  over  49,000,000  lire  or 
1-5  per  cent.  The  percentage  consumed  is  similar  to  that  absorbed  in  Canada 
of  Italian  products  in  1913,  when  it  was  also  1-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
to  both  markets.  The  United  States  now  absorbs  over  50  per  cent;  in  1913  the 
percentage  was  46*1.  The  Argentine  and  Brazil  are  the  next  largest  consumers 
of  Italian  goods. 

Before  the  war  Canada  used  to  import  chiefly  food  products,  especially 
pasta;  now  the  chief  importation  is  textiles.  Pure  silk,  wool  and  artificial  silk 
are  all  imported.  There  is  a  declining  importation  of  Italian  hats.  In  1913, 
according  to  Italian  figures  525,858  were  shipped  to  Canada;  in  1927  323,006. 
Canned  tomato  paste  is  another  declining  importation  from  Italy. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  British  gas  coals,  but  a  falling-ofT  in  the  demand 
for  anthracite.  The  movement  in  Italy  in  favour  of  electrifying  power  is 
becoming  more  marked.  In  the  two  months  of  July  and  August  the  energy 
produced  by  the  central  controls  increased  to  l,43x6,184  kilowatts  against  1,230,- 
145  in  the  corresponding  two  months  of  1927. 

The  metallurgical  industry,  which  has  shown  more  activity  since  February, 
quickened  up  considerably  in  July  and  August. 

The  importation  of  crude  rubber  in  August  this  year  showed  a  slight 
increase  on  that  of  the  previous  year — an  indication  that  the  rubber  plants  are 
thriving.  There  is  a  big  increase  in  the  import  of  pulp  for  the  paper  trade.  In 
the  chemical  industry  there  has  been  a  depression  in  the  manufacture  of  inor- 
ganic acids  and  fertilizers,  particularly  phosphates.  The  citric  and  tartaric 
acid  industries  are  finding  it  particularly  difficult  to  find  export  markets. 

Owing  to  the  activity  in  the  shoe  trade,  the  Italian  leather  industry  has 
shown  some  improvement.  There  has  been  a  big  improvement  in  the  felt  hat 
industry,  for  while  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1927  only  about  5,000,000  hats 
were  exported,  during  the  same  period  this  year  6,000,004  hats  were  shipped. 


INDIAN  TARIFF  ON  RUBBER  BELTING 

Customs  Ruling  No.  2  of  April  3,  1928  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
June  9,  1928,  page  865)  made  under  the  Indian  Tariff  Amendment  Act,  1928, 
respecting  the  tariff  status  of  certain  belting  was  modified  by  a  new  ruling  of 
October  10, 1928.  The  original  ruling  stated  that  balata  belting — that  is  ordinary 
canvas  ply  belting  impregnated  with  balata  gum — was  to  be  dutiable  at  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  rate  on  "  cotton,  hair,  and  canvas  ply  belting  for 
machinery  "  (item  43-A) . 

The  ruling  went  on  to  say :  "  As  the  tariff  specifically  mentions  canvas  ply 
belting  as  well  as  cotton  belting,  although  canvas  ply  belting  is  made  of  cotton 
canvas,  the  term  1  cotton  belting '  cannot  be  read  as  meaning  all  belting  made 
of  cotton  (and  thereby  all  belting  of  which  cotton  is  an  ingredient) .  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  limited  to  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  '  cotton  belting ', 
that  is,  belting  woven  in  the  form  of  belting  from  cotton  yarn.  The  term  does 
not  therefore  include  rubber  composition  belting  which  contains  a  layer  or 
layers  of  cotton  canvas,  and  such  belting  remains  free 

According  to  the  new  ruling  the  reference  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  con- 
fined to  rubber  composition  belting  that  cannot  be  described  as  canvas  ply 
belting.  The  application  of  a  rubber  facing  to  canvas  ply  belting  does  not 
remove  it  from  the  category  of  canvas  ply  belting. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  li  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  17,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary- 
Country                          Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .1930 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8G§ 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Florin  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1.0805 

Roumania  Leu  .1930 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  $  1.0000 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .5462 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  $  .4985 

Peru  Libra  4.8665 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder  .4020 

China  Tael   

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Baht 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Francs 

Guadeloupe  Francs 


.3650 
.4985 
.4424 
.5678 
4.86§ 

1.0000 

.0392 
.0392 


Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

December  17,  December  24, 
1928  1928 


$  .1412 

$  .1412 

.1394 

.1395 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0297 

.2674 

.2676 

.0252 

.0252 

.0391 

.0392 

.2389 

.2390 

4 . 8624 

4 . 8663 

.0129 

.0129 

.4025 

.4028 

.1753 

.1754 

.0524 

.0525 

.0176 

.0176 

.2672 

.2674 

.0450 

.0451 

.0060 

.0060 

.1629 

.1633 

.2681 

.2687 

.1931 

.1933 

1.0021 

1.0023 

.4224. 

.4224 

.1194 

.1192 

.1212 

.1212 

.9771 

.9747 

.4800 

.4915 

4.0087 

4.0093 

.1929 

.1929 

1.0284 

1.0286 

1.0006 

1.0000 

.4026 

.4027 

.6362 

•  .6387 

.3662 

.3662 

.4605 

.4601 

.4547 

.4548 

.5687 

.5688 

4.8500 

4.8537 

1.004—1.014 

1.001— i.  oil 
.0391 
.0391 


1.004 
1.001 


1.011 


1-1 
.0391 
.0391 


01i 
01| 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the   Last   Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  ber>n 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian   products    The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those:  specially  interest ed  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "Tub  Commercial  Intelligbnck  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  01  TB 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal ,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  '<>•  . 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnheg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminstee 
Prince  Rupert;   the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Petbbsobough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  op  Montreal;  Border  ('hamuli; 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association-  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,   Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and   Victoria;   and  the  Kitchen eb  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  Bent  in 
lesponse  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1081.  Cheese. — A  provision  firm  in  the  North  of  England  are  desirous  of  securing 
representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  cheese. 

1082.  Eggs. — A  provision  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  representation  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  eggs. 

1083.  Canned  Goods. — A  Manchester  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  an  agency  for  Cana- 
dian canned  goods. 

1084.  Fruit  Pulp;  Canned  Fruits  (Natural  or  in  Syrup). — A  French  concern  wishes 
to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  French  port  on  the  above  commodities. 

1085.  Salmon. — A  French  concern  wishes  to  act,  on  a  commission  basis,  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  salmon. 

1086.  Canned  Salmon. — A  representative  in  Seville  desires  to  undertake  canned  salmon 
agency  in  Andalusia.    Samples  and  labels  essential,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1087.  Canned  Pilchards. — West  African  firm  are  open  to  receive  direct  offers  from 
Canadian  exporters  as  buyers. 

1088.  Canned  Pilchards. — A  Liverpool  firm  engaged  in  West  African  trade  are  desirous 
of  having  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pilchards. 

1089.  Dried  Salted  Cod. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  dried  waited  cod 
and  would  be  pleased  to  consider  representation  of  one  or  two  Canadian  firms.  Quotations 
to  be  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

1090.  Dried  Salted  Cod. — A  West  of  England  firm  would  be  glad  to  consider  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  salted  cod.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

1091.  Codfish. — Importer  in  Seville,  Spain,  would  consider  Canadian  price*,  samples, 
and  particulars  of  Canadian  dried  codfish.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Spanish  ports. 

1092.  Boneless  Cod. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
on  boneless  cod.    Quotations  c.il.f.  Avonmouth. 

.  1093.  Provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  with  connections  all  over  Cuba, 
desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  potatoes,  dried  fish,  and  beans. 

1094.  Beans. — A  French  concern  wish  to  act,  on  a  commission  basis,  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  beans. 

1095.  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  invite  quotations  as  buyers  from  shippers 
of  Canadian  oats. 

1096.  Grain. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  desire  quotations  as  buyers  from  shippers 
of  Canadian  coarse  grain. 

Miscellaneous 

1097.  Cotton  Gloves— A  North  of  England  firm  are  open  to  receive  offers  from  manu- 
facturers of  workmen's  cotton  gloves. 

1098.  Acetic  Acid. — A  Manchester  firm  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  acetic  acid. 

1099.  Clothes  Pegs.— A  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers  desire  to  communicate  with 
a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  clothes  pegs  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the  English 
Midlands. 
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1100.  Broom  Handles. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers  desire  to  communicate 
wilth  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  broom  handles  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the 
English  Midlands. 

1101.  Bakers'  Accessories. — Import  house  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  of 
bakers'  moulders,  mixers,  and  dividers,  c.i.f.  Spanish  ports. 

1102.  Discs  for  Cutting  Marble. — Import  house  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have 
offers,  with  c.ii.  prices  Spanish  ports. 

1103.  Roofing  Nails. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  roofing  nails. 

1104.  Roofing  Nails. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  quotations  on  bright  hot  spelter 
galvanized  nails.  ✓ 

1105.  Motor  Trucks. — A  West  African  trading  organization,  maintaining  its  own 
branches  on  the  West  Coast,  ils  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  motor  trucks  with  a  view  to  representation. 

1106.  Road  Machinery. — An  import  house  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  receive  cata- 
logues of  road  machinery,  providing  firm  is  willing  to  send  representative  to  Spain. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Jan.  12;  Valemore,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  15;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  23 — both  Furness, 
Wilthy;  Baltic,  Jan.  7;  Norwegian,  Jan.  14;  Meltonian,  Jan.  28 — all  White  Star  Line; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  London. — Ausonia,  Jan.  7;  Ascania,  Jan.  21 — both  Cunard  Line;  Comitoo,  Jan.  12; 
Valemore,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness.  Withy;  Nortorian,  Dec.  31;  Missouri,  Jan.  14;  Mary- 
land, Jan.  28 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  26 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Southampton,  Hamburg  and  Bkemen. — Cairndhu,  Furness,  Wilthy,  Jan.  7. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  23;  Silvia,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  15, 
Jan.  29;  Nerissa,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  22 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  11, 
Jan.  25. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Skipper,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  8, 
Jan.  29. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Jan.  11,  Jan.  25;  Skipper,  Jan.  8 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Jan.  12. 

Tc  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Jan.  3;  Canadian  Carrier,  Jan.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  11;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan. 
25 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  1;  Hedrum,  Jan.  15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  29 — 
all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Otter,  Jan.  9;  Caledonia,  Jan.  23 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;  Melita,  Jan.  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Prospector,  Jan.  2;  Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  25. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Ton-  Head,  Jan.  5;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  18 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  17. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Jan.  5;   Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  9;   Fanad  Head, 
Jan.  18 — all  Head  Line. 
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To  Glasgow— Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  12;  Cannia,  Jan.  10;  Salacia,  Jan  25 
— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Jan.  11;  Vale-more,  Jan.  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Jan.  4;  Metagama,  Jan.  11;  Montroyal,  Jan.  18;  Montrose, 
Jan.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;   Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;   Beaverdale,  Jan.  18;  Bea 
hill,  Jan.  25— all  Canadian  Pacific;   Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  2;   Canadian  Spinner,  Jan. 
16;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30— all  Canadian  National;   Comino,  Jan.  11;  Valemore,  Jan. 
25— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  10;    Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  24—1 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  12. 
To  Bremen. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  4;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Scharzvald,  Jan.  10;  Brant  County,  Jan.  2.5 — both  County  Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Concordia,  Jan.  5;  Valfiorita,  Jan.  18 — both  Iioyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Jan.  18;  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Jan.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  1 ;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 
— both  Canadian  National;  Hedrum,  Jan.  9;  a  steamer,  Jan.  30 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Montauk,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixiion,  Jan.  1 ;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  29 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  Jan,  15;  Zenon,  Jan.  24 — 
both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Jan.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Jan.  9;  Narenta, 
Jan.  23 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Dec.  31;  Pacific  President,  Jan.  13 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  Jan.  7;  Kinderdyk, 
Jan.  27 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Jan.  5;  Hessen,  Jan.  10 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerta  Colomba,  Cuaracao  and  Kingston. — Point  Reyes,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo..  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Brandanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Jan.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Glenbeath.  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  middle  January. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Swanley,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  January. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Maegillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam.     (Territory    includes    the  Rhine 

valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 
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COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colonj 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantr acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North*  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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August  1,  1928   289 

August  17,  1928    403 

August  27,  1928   476 

September  1,  1928   520 

October  5,  1928   763 

November  7,  1928   811 

December  3,  1928  :   953 

Reports  of  Frank  Knight,  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Rio  de 
Janeiro : 

July  27,  1928   287 

Rubber  goods,  trade  in   477 

Textiles,  trade  in   480 

Trade  in  1927   403 

Wheat,  trade  in   477 

Wood  products,  trade  in   481 

Woodworking  machinery,  market..   ..  763 

British  Malaya 

Business  conditions   127 

Trade  returns  for  1927   917 

British  West  Africa 

Opportunities  in   15 

British  West  Indies 

Bahamas,  flying  machines  enter  duty 

free   194 

points  for  Canadian  exporters   845 

Barbados,  business  conditions  in  . .  . .  880 

76269—2 
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British  Went  Indies — Con. 

British  Guiana,  business  conditions. .  ..  562 

Empire  Shopping  Week   192 

registration  of  trade-marks   105 

salt  (fine),  sale  of   400 

trade  in  1927..   16 

British  Honduras,  points  for  exporters.  914 

trade  of  1927..   103 

Brooms  and  brushes  in   215 

Currency  Committee's  report   127 

Dominica,  customs  surtax   153 

Grenada,  imports  and  exports,  1927  . .  61 

Jamaica,  bananas,  exports. .  ..  ,   482 

coffee,  exports  ,   484 

exports   481 

imports  in  1927:  aerated  waters..  ..  280 

ammunition   281 

apparel   281 

bacon   352 

bags  (travelling  and  tool)   281 

beef  (wet  salted)   352 

beers  and  ales   281 

biscuits   281 

boots  and  shoes   282 

brooms  and  brushes   282 

butter   283 

cattle  food   306 

cement  (Portland)   307 

cheese   306 

chemicals   307 

chinaware  and  pottery   307 

confectionery   307 

cordage  and  twine   307 

cornmeal   311 

cotton  goods   350 

drugs  and  medicines   353 

farinaceous  preparations   349 

fish   308 

flour  (wheat)   310 

glassware   309 

haberdashery   349 

ham   352 

hardware   349 

hats   350 

hay   350 

India-rubber  manufactures   351 

jams  and  jellies   351 

lard   351 

machinery   351 

meats  (canned)   352 

metals   396 

milk  (condensed)   397 

motor  car  parts   283 

motor  vehicles   283 

oats   309 

oils   397 

paints  and  varnishes   398 

paper   399 

peas  (split)   311 

perfumery   399 

pickles  and  condiments   399 

polishes   282 

pork  (wet  salted)   353 

railway  rolling  stock   284 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
Jamaica — Con. 
imports  in  1927 — Con. 
reports  of  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Kingston: 

June  30,  1928   103 

July  17,  1928   227 

July  27,  1928   220 

July  31,  1928   280 

August  7,  1928  '  ..  ..  306 

August  14,  1928   349 

August  21,  1928   396 

August  29,  1928  •   430 

September  3,  1928..   481 

September  15,  1928   538 

November  15,  1928   845,894 

November  20,  1928    914 

November  23,  1928   877 

December  11,  1928   949 

silk   431 

soap   430 

spirits   431 

sugar  (refined)   431 

tires  and  tubes  (motor  car)  . .  . .  283 

tools  and  implements   350 

milk    (preserved),   market   877 

pimento,  exports   484 

points  for  exporters   783 

road  development  in   538 

sugar  abandoned  for  bananas   949 

sugar  (raw),  exports   483 

trade  in  1927    280 

Milk  (condensed  and  evaporated) .   . .  915 

St.  Lucia,  customs  surtax  increased  . .  548 

imports  and  exports  in  1927..  ..  104 
St.  Vincent,  restriction  on  motor  lorry 

imports   827 

Trinidad,  business  conditions   609 

estimated  revenue,  1929   881 

foodstuffs,  market  review   20 

fraudulent     importers     and  their 

methods   681 

fruit  crates,  prospective  demand  for.  485 

market  review   507 

new  currency  system  suggested..   ..  217 

petroleum  industry  in  1927    508 

pork  products  (pickled)  demand.   ..  683 
reports  of  Acting    Trade  Commis- 
sioner   R.    T.    Young,  Port  of 
Spain : 

May  16,  1928   105 

May  18,  1928   16 

June  15,  1928   20 

June  20,  1928   61' 

June  23,  1928   104 

July    2,  1928   125 

July  11,  1928   217 

July  19,  1928   215 

July  23,  1928   218 

August  14,  1928    400 

August  20,  1928   440 

August  27,  1928   436 

September    7,  1928   485 

September  15,  1928    507 

September  18,  1928    508 

October    1,  1928   562 


Page 

British  West  Indies — Con. 
Trinidad — Con. 
reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  T.  Young,  Port  of 
Spain — Con. 

October    5,  1928    683 

October    8,  1928   609 

October  17,  1928   681 

November  15,  1928    881 

November  23,  1928   915 

November  27,  1928    880 

salt  (fine),  sale  of   400 

soap   (laundry),  market   440 

trade  in  1927    436 

Virgin  Islands,  customs  surtax   33 

Brooms  and  Brushes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    282 

British  West  Indies,  sales  in   215 

Italy,  trade   257 

Building  Materials 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   727 

Butter 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    283 

Guatemala,  market  for  canned  . .   . .  656 

Peru,  imports   443 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   391 

C 

Canada 

British  Trade  Commissioners  in..  .. 

155,331,964 
Consular    representatives,    changes  in 

list  121,328,457,618 

Czechoslovakia,  convention  with..  ..  708 
Exports  to  the  United  States  under 

three  tariffs  ..146,274,418,554,786,922 

New  preference  conditions   958 

Summary  of  trade  by  months  

175,338, 475,648,799 
Trade  agreement  with  Roumania. .  . .  372 

Trade  agreement  with  Spain   325 

Visit  of  English  representatives  . .    . .  332 

Carbon  Papers 

Great    Britain,    Merchandise  Marks 

Act,  proposal   458 

Carpets 

Great  Britain,  proposed  marking . .  . .  168 
Casein 

Great  Britain,  market   640 

Catalogues 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  letters  with.  662 
Cattle 

Southwest  Africa   345 

Cattle  Food 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   306 
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Cement 

Brazil,  situation   953 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   307 

El  Salvador,  imports   864 

Japan,  industry   849 

Porto  Rico,  imports   738 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   728 

United  States,  duty  on  Canadian. .  . .  618 

Yugoslavia,  industry   698 

Cereals 

Italy,  imports   574 

Cheese 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   306 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   955 

Guatemala,  market   656 

Peru,  imports   444 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   391 

Spain,  market   885 

Chemicals 

Brazil,  trade  m   481 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    307 

Chile 

Budgetary  position   628 

Cities,  principal   629 

Financial  situation  in   951 

Foreign  trade,  January-July,  1928. .  . .  629 

Foreign  trade:  value   624 

Forest  products   627 

Fruit  production   627 

Leather  (finished),  market   808 

Manufactures  626, 627 

Mineral  resources   626 

Motor  vehicles,  situation   74 

Paints  and  varnishes,  market   152 

Physical  features   626 

Samples   630 

Terms   630 

China 

Business  conditions  150, 490,  661, 741 

Flour  trade  conditions   660 

Foreign  trade,  1927    489 

Ginseng  trade,  in   291 

Peanuts,  export  trade   106 

Patents  (British)  in   270 

Reports  of  T.  A.  See,  Office  of  the 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner: 

Shanghai  : 

June  9,  1928   107 

June  12,  1928   150 

June  21,  1928   150 

July  1,  1928    291 

August  10,  1928   455 

August  15,  1928   489 

August  21,  1928   492 

September  19,  1928   661 

October  1,  1928   660 

October  18,  1928    741 

Tariffs,  new  customs   929 

Walnuts,  export  trade  in   150 

Wood  (oil),  trade  of   455 

78269— 2\ 
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Chinaware 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   307 

Chocolates 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   392 

Christmas  Trees 

United  States,  market   684 

Cider 

Great  Britain,  industry   602 

Clothes  Pegs 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  874 
New  Zealand,  market   677 

Coal 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Italy,  market.   64 

Spain,  market   429 

Cocoa 

Dominican  Republic,  production..    ..  858 

Cocoa  Bean  Shells  (Ground) 

Holland,  market   548 

Codfish 

Italy,  market   62 

Portugal,  market   657 

Spain,  market   819 

Coffee 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  exports.  484 

Dominican  Republic,  production..    ..  858 

Porto  Rico,  exports   650 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service 

Distribution  of  territories  in  Europe.  122 
Letters  to  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners sent  direct   793 

Mr.  Guay's  itinerary  22,81,122, 

174,  265,  273,  329,  337,  411,  417,  488 

Mr.  Langley's  itinerary  42,122,174 

Mr.  Scott's  itinerary  22,41,81, 

174,  202,  265,  273,  329,  337,  411, 

417,  488,  509,  537,  553,  585,647 
Mr.  Forsyth  Smith's  itinerary..  ..329,337 

Mr.  Steven's  itinerary  553,585, 

647,  684,  736,  753,  824,867 
Mr.    Wilgress    to    visit    the  Baltic 

States  287,297 

What  the  Canadian  exporter  can  do 

for  the  Trade   Commissioner..  153 

Conf  ectionery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   307 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   391 

Congo 

Cotton,  manufacture  in   152 

Copper  Products 

Great  Britain,  British  Merchandise 

Marks  Act  proposal   548 

Cornmeal 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    311 
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Corn  Oil 

Guatemala,  market   656 

Cordage  and  Twine 

British  West  Indies,  imports  in  1927.  307 

Cotton 

Congo,  manufacture  in   152 

United  States,  crop   '611 

World  consumption  of                    . .  487 

Cotton  Goods 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    350 

Crab  (Canned) 

Japan,  pack  of  1928   722 

Crops 

Germany,  estimates   495 

Great  Britain  123, 276,468, 597, 939 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  Scotland  . .  506 

Holland,  conditions   138 

Cuba 

Agency  arrangements  in   31 

Alcoholic  liquors,  export  of   546 

Consular  invoices  195, 399 

Foodstuffs,  imports   68 

Exhibition  at  Cienfuegos   112 

Lumber,  tariff  ruling  '  . .  412 

Potatoes,  opening  of  season   611 

Potatoes  (seed),  new  regulations  ..  ..  744 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Havana: 

June  6,  1928   31 

June  25,  1928   68 

July  11,  1928   224 

October  1,  1928  ..  ..546,649 

October  6,  1928   611 

October  29,  1928   857 

October  30,  1928   744 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada  extend- 
ed  899 

Cultivators 

Italy,  market   356 

Spain,  market   854 

Currants 

Australia,  shipments  to  Canada   96 

Currency 

British  West  Indies,  new  system  sug- 
gested  217 

Ecuador,  and  finance   143 

Germany   589 

Guatemala   542 

Siam,  new  act   372 

Cyprus 

Condition  in   32 

Trade  with  Canada   21 

Czechoslovakia 

Certificates  of  origin  _   788 

Convention  with  Canada  ratified . .  . .  708 

Flour  imports   328 

Motor  vehicles,  exports  to   33 

Tax  remission  to  assist  exports   292 


D  Page 

Dairy  Machinery 

Italy,  market   359 

Spain,  market   855 

Dairy  Products 

Australia,  exports   838 

Southwest  Africa  ' . .   . .  345 

Denmark 

Apples,  market   134 

Bacon  production  in   619 

Honey,  description  of  marking   73 


Documentation 

British  West  Indies,  information  on  . .  917 

Cuba,  consular  forms  to  be  in  Spanish.  195 

Czechoslovakia,  certificate  of  origin  . .  788 


Dominican  Republic   896 

El  Salvador   887 

Germany,  invoice  requirements   635 

Guatemala   733 

Latvia,  certificate  of  origin   34 

Lithuania,  certificate  of  origin   664 

Newfoundland,  certificate  of  origin ....  194 

Southwest  Africa   301 

Dominican  Republic 

Apples,  imports   955 

Beers  and  beverages,  imports   957 

Biscuits,  imports   955 

Butter,  imports   955 

Cocoa,  production   858 

Cheese,  imports   955 

Coffee  production   858 

Currency   927 

Documentation   896 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  imports   956 

Fish,  imports   956 

Foreign  trade   954 

Fruit  (canned)  imports   958 

Lard,  imports   957 

Meats,  imports   957 

Milk,  imports   957 

Packing   928 

Patent  laws   898 

Population   857 

Postage   897 

Potatoes,  imports   957 

Samples   899 

Shipping  documents   896 

Steamship  connections   860 

Sugar  production   859 

Tariffs   927 

Tobacco  (lead)  production   858 

Trade-marks   898 

Vegetables  (canned)  imports   958 

Weights  and  measures   927 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland ....  941 

Druggists'  Sundries 

Italy,  market   255 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927..  ..  ..  353 

Dominica,  imports  of,  and  chemicals. .  956 
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Drugs  and  Medicines — Con. 

El  Salvador,  imports  of,  and  chemicals  864 

Guatemala,  imports   699 

Porto  Rico,  imports   740 

Drugs  (Crude) 

Germany,  market  in  1927   44 

£ 

Ecuador 

Currency  and  finance   142 

Railways  and  railway  supplies  in . .  . .  70 

Eggs  /, 

Great  Britain,  marking  of  imports  . .  168 

Egypt 

Protesting  of  bills  in   787 

Electrical  Supplies 

Brazil,  trade  in   480 

Germany,  market   961 

Guatemala,  imports   614 

Irish  Free  State,  market   642 

Porto  Rico,  imports   737 

Electricity 

Great  Britain,  scheme   in  Northwest 

England   55 

New  Zealand,  in   171 

Portugal,  tar,  on  control  board   34 

Elevators  (Grain) 

Argentina   569 

El  Salvador 

Advertising   893 

Area,  population  and  climate   813 

Cement,  imports   864 

Currency  and  finance   814 

Documentation   887 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  imports..  ....  864 

Fish  (canned),  imports   863 

Flour,  imports   863 

Fruits,  imports   863 

Lard,  imports   863 

Leather,  imports   864 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   865 

Natural  resources   860 

Packing  :   887 

Steamship  services   816 

Tariff   887 

Taxation   814 

Textiles,  imports   864 

Timber,  imports   864 

Trade-marks   893 

Vegetables,  imports   863 

Exhibitions 

Cuba,  at  Cienfuegos   112 

Forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs. .  . .  263 

Germany,  Leipzig   695 

Great  Britain 

British  Industries  Fair.  97,  123,  842 

Canadian  trade  exhibition  at  Bristol.  531 

Empire  Exhibition  at  Cardiff   840 

Ideal  Homes  Exhibition,  Olympia  . .  959 

Holland   762 

Japan,  projected  international  sample.  192 


Page 

Export  Credit* 

United  States,  risks  in   247 

F 

Farinaceous  Preparations 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    349 

Farm  Produce 

Great  Britain,  grading  and  marking  . .  330 

Fertilizer 

Porto  Rico,  imports   738 

United  States,  market   23 

Fish 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   308 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   956 

Germany,  market  in  1927    43 

Great  Britain,  market  for   942 

Porto  Rico,  imports   702 

Southwest  Africa   346 

West  Africa,  market   304 

Fish  (Canned) 

El  Salvador,  imports   863 

Italy,  marking  regulations   110 

Latvia,  exports   865 

Portugal,  market   696 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   392 

Fishmeal 

Germany,  market  in  1927   43 

market  reports". .  109,  286,  523,596,  818,  960 

Flax 

France,  market  for  hemp,  etc   446 

Flooring 

New  Zealand,  market  for  hardwood  ..  833 
Flour 

Argentina,  production   568 

Austria,  duties   195 

Brazil,  trade . .   476 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1927   310 

China,  conditions   660 

Czechoslovakia,  imports   328 

El  Salvador,  imports   863 

Great  Britain,  import  trade  in  West  of 

England   679 

trade  in  West  of  England   11 

Greece,  duty  co-efficient  reduced  . .  . .  707 

Guatemala,  imports   654 

India,  market  for  Canadian   536 

Italy,  restrictions  lifted   522 

duty  increased   459 

Japan,  imports  show  decrease   959 

milling  industry  in  1927   149 

trade   713 

Latvia,  milling  industry  in   180 

Peru,  imports   441 

Poland,  import  prohibition  prolonged..  619 

Porto  Rico,  imports   703 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   390 
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Flying  Machines 

British  West  Indies,   Bahamas,  enter 
duty  free   194 

F.O.B. 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  quotations  . .  524 
Food&tuffs 

Brazil,  trade  in   479 

Cuba,  imports   68 

France,  demand   663 

Guatemala,  imports   654 

Martinique,  opportunities   102 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   395 

Footwear 

Porto  Rico,  imports   738 

South  Africa,  industry   827 

United  States,  market  for  felt   485 

imports  of  leather   106 

See  also  Boots  and  Shoes 

Forests 

Australia  (South),  development..  ..  472 
Germany,  market  in  1927  for  products.  45 

Foxes  (Silver) 

Germany,  market  in  1927   44 

Groat  Britain,  exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  507 

Italy,  breeding  . .   696 

France 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  machin- 
ery, duties  on  imports   458 

Business  conditions. .  ..   617 

Flax,  hemp  and  oakum,  market. .    . .  446 

Foodstuffs,  market   663 

Mr.  Barre's  tour  in  the  Near  East. 747,  753 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

August  30,  1928  445,  446 

October  1,  1928   617 

October  10.  1928:   663 

Rubber  goods,  imports   445 

Fruit  Crates 

British  West  Indies,    prospective  de- 
mand for   4S5 

Fruits 

El  Salvador,  imports   863 

Porto  Rico,  exports   650 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   958 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

Guatemala,  market . .    . .    656 

Fruits  (Preserved) 

Australia,  Dried  Fruits  Control  Board.  8 

position  of  trade   7 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   393 

Fruit  Wrappers 

South  Africa,  market   42 

Furs 

Germany,  market  in  1927..   46 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Italy,  trade  in   93 


G  Page 

Germany 

Advertising   631 

Agricultural  implements   and  machin- 
ery, market  in  1927    46 

Apples,  import  prospects   637 

Banking  facilities   593 

Barley,  market   695 

restriction  on  American  imports. 563,  865 

trading  in  Canadian   960 

Booits  and  shoes,  market  in   401 

Business  conditions  135,  638 

Centres  of  distribution..   596 

Consignment  shipments   594 

Credits   592 

Crop  estimates..   495 

Currency..   589 

Distribution  of  imported  goods   594 

Drugs  (crude),  market  in  1927   44 

Establishment  of  sales  organization..  595 

Extent  of  market   588 

Fish,  market  in  1927   43 

Fish  meal,  market  in  1927   43 

market  reports.  109,  286,  523,  596,  818,  960 

Foreign  trade  137,  639 

Forest  products,  market  in  1927..   ..  45 

Foxes,  market  in  1927   44 

Furs,  market  in  1927..   46 

Hay,  opening  for  sale  in   400 

Honey,  market  for  Canadian   206 

Import  trade  conditions   138 

Import  restrictions.   635 

Invoice  requirements..   635 

Language   590 

Leipzig  Autumn  Fair   695 

Lumber  trade . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   882 

Marking  of  goods   634 

Minerals,  market  in  1927   45 

Monetary  position  in                         ..  137 

Motor  vehicles,  industry   495 

market  in  1927   49 

Packing   633 

Points  for  exporters   586 

Ports  and  trade  routes   588 

Postage   591 

'  Preliminary  survey  of  market   586 

Prices  and  wages   136 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg : 

June  27,  1928   74 

Julv    5,  1928..   109 

July  10,  1928   135 

Julv  13.  1928   178 

July  19.  1928   195 

July  26.  1928   206. 

Julv  27,  1928   260 

August  7,  1928   288 

August  8,  1928   286 

August  14,  1928   328 

August  21,  1928   400 

August  22.  1928..   401 

September  7,  1928..   523 

October  1,  1928  563,  586 

October  6,  1928  596,  664 

November  7,  1928   818 

December  6,  1928.   960 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg: 

September   5,    1928   495 

September  13,  1928..   495 
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Germany — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commi.s 
sioner  M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg 


— Con. 

October   2,  1928   637 

October  11.  1928   638 

October  20,  1928   695 

October  22,  1928..   695 

November   9,  1928..   818 

November  27,  1928  882,  884 

December  11,  1928..   961 

Representation  594,  595 

Rubber  goods,  market  in   48 

Seeds,  market  in  1927   44 

Selling  by  correspondence  or  through 

salesmen   595 

Steamship  service   589 

Stones  (semi-precious),  market   261 

Submission  of  quotations   591 

Tariff  reductions   884 

Taxation   631 

Terms  of  payment   591 

Tire  industry  in   284 

Trade-marks,  registration   632 

Trading;  points  for  exporters   631 

Weights  and  measures   590 

Ginseng 

China,  trade  in   291 

Glassware 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1927   309 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Gold 

Australia  (Western),  bulk  handling  pro- 
posed  421 

Gold  Coast 

Trade  in  1927   410 

Grain 

Austria,  duties   195 

Great  Britain,  import  trade  in  West  of 

England  50,  679 

Latvia,  market   178 

Grain  Elevators 

Argentina,  construction  in   65 


Gramophones  (Portable) 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  Java,  market.  825 

Great  Britain 

Agricultural  produce,  grading  and  mark- 


ing  371 

Air  contract   457 

Apples  (gallon),  prices   840 

Box  shooks,  market  for  Canadian  . .  . .  537 

Bristol  Channel,  trade  of   532 

Bristol  grain  trade  and  rt  custom  of  the 

port "   641 

British  Industries  Fair  97,  122,  842 


Business  conditions  59,  97,  124,  209,  277, 
425,  429,  465,  529,  560,  724,  769, 

797,  905,  937,  946 
Canadian  Trade  Exhibition  at  Bristol.  531 
Carpets,  proposed  marking   168 


Page 


Great  Britain — Con. 

Casein,  market   640 

Central  heating  in  Scotland   109 

Cider,  industry  in   602 

Commodity  markets  in  the  North  of 

England. .  .  .125,  278,  466,  604,  767,  947 

Crops  and  crop  conditions  

123,  276,468,506,597,939 

Currency   796 

Customs  duties   795 

Doors,  market  in  Scotland   941 

Eggs,  marking  of  imports   168 

Electrical  household  appliances,  market  961 
Electricity  scheme  in  Northwest  Eng- 
land  55 

Empire  Exhibition  at  Cardiff   840 

Exports  sales  to  Empire  markets  . .  . .  882 

Farm  produce,  grading  and  marking  . .  330 

Fish,  market  for  Canadian   942 

Flour,  trade  in  West  of  England..   ..  11 
Foxes  (silver,  live),  exhibition  at  Edin- 
burgh   507 

Grain  and  flour  trade  in  West  of  Eng- 
land  50,  679 

Grain  trade  of  Bristol   50 

Hams  and  bacon,  market  in  Scotland..  9 

Handles,  market  in  Scotland   940 

Hay,  crop  outlook   123 

outlook  for  Canadian  imports..  ..599,  723 

trade  in  West  of  England   428 

Hide  and  leather,  trade  in  Scotland...  53 

Hints  for  Canadian  exporters   793 

Hire  purchase  system  in   207 

Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  at  Olympia  . .  959 

Import  trade   794 

Imports,  January-June,  1928   164 

of    Canadian    foodstuffs    and  raw 

materials   163 

Indent  and  re-export  houses  in   843 

Indent  and  re-export  trade   795 

Invoicing   796 

Jams  and  jellies,  market  in  West  of 

England   944 

Marking  of  imported  goods   796 

Marking  proposals  31,  259,  329,  371,  411, 

458,  497,  548,  827,  899 

Mica,  market  530,  598 

Population  of . .   793 

Pork  and  beans   (canned),  market  in 

Bristol  area   840 

Postage   796 

Principal  imports   795 

Radios,  market   876 

Railway  ties  (steel) ,  experimenting  with  906 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Doug- 
las S.  Cole,  Bristol : 

June  18,  1928   11 

June  19,  1928   50 

July  5,  1928   97 

September  21,  1928   532 

September  22.  1928   531 

October  1,  1928   602 

October  9,  1928    641 

November  16,  1928   839 

November  19,  1928   843 

December  7,  1928   943 

December  10,  1928   944 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Lester  S.  Glass,  Bristol: 


June  28,  1928   59 

July  26,  1928   209 

August  31,  1928   425 

September  4,  1928   428 

October  3,  1928   560 

October  4,  1928    600 

November  3,  1928   769 

November  17,  1928   840 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

June  14.  1928   9 

June  28,  1928   53 

July  10,  1928  124, 169 

September  6,  1928   465 

September  15,  1928   640 

September  17,  1928   506 

September  19,  1928   598 

September  21,  1928   599 

November  8,  1928   797 

November  22.  1928   873 

December  4,  1928   905 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner James  A.  Strong, 
Liverpool  : 

June  25,  1928   55 

June  28,  1928   56 

July  5,  1928   97 

Julv  7,  1928   125 

August  4,  1928   277 

August  7,  1928   278 

August  11,  1928   304 

August  30,  1928   410 

September  1,  1928   453 

September  4,  1928   429 

September  6,  1928   487 

September  7,  1928   466 

September  28,  1928   530 

October  8.  1928   603 

November  5,  1928   769 

November  7,  1928   767 

November  29,  1928   876 

December  5,  1928   946 

December  7,  1928  >  ...  947 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Harrison  Watson,  London: 

June  18,  1928     31 

Julv  12,  1928   123 

July  17,  1928   161 

July  20,  1928  167,168 

August  7,  1928   324 

August  10,  1928   276 

August  14,  1928   329 

August  17,  1928   318 

September  11.  1928    468 

September  25,  1928   530 

October  12,  1928   597 

October  31,  1928   723 

November  2,  1928   724 

December  5.  1928   906 

December  13,  1928   939 

December  14,  1928. .   ..  .   937 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duclos,  London: 

Julv  27,  1928   207 

August  21,  1928..    ..    371 


Pagb 

Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duclos,  London — Con. 


August  23.  1928     377 

Representation   795 

Safeguarding  duties,  result   167 

Safeguarding  proposals   938 

Terms  of  payment  and  credit   795 

Textiles    (wool),    industry    in  York- 
shire   56 

Timber,  imports   378 

Timber  (Empire)  in   377 

Trade,  January-June,  1928   161 

Woodenware  in  the  West  of  England.  600 

in  Scotland  873,940 

prices   600 

Greece 

Flour,  duty  coefficient  reduced   707 

Guatemala 

Advertising   779 

Agricultural   machinery,   imports..    ..  615 

Banking   542 

Beverages,  imports   654 

Birdseed,  market   656 

Butter   (canned),  market   656 

Cheese,  market   656 

Cities  of   544 

Coal,  imports   700 

Communications   543 

Corn  oil,  market   656 

Currency   542 

Documentation   733 

Drugs  and  medicines,  imports   699 

Electrical  supplies,  imports   614 

Exports   564 

Flour,  imports   654 

Foodstuffs,  imports  654,656 

Fruits  (fresh),  market   656 

Fur.  imports   700 

Geographical   541 

Glassware,  imports   700 

Hardware,  imports   615 

History  of   541 

Imports  565,613 

Iron  products,  imports   615 

Iron  sheets  (galvanized),  imports..   .  614 

Kitchen  utensils,  imports   615 

Leather,  imports   700 

Liquors,  market   657 

Lobster  imports   655 

Machinery  (power),  imports   614 

Maize,  imports   655 

Milk  (condensed),  market   656 

Motor  accessories,  imports   614 

Motor   vehicles,  imports   614 

Nails,  imports   616 

Natural  resources   564 

Oysters,  imports   656 

Packing  house  products,  imports..    .  656 

Paper,  imports   700 

Petroleum  products,  imports   700 

Pickles,  market   657 

Railway  materials,  imports   614 

Representation   779 

Salmon,  imports   655 

Salt,  market   657 
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Guatemala — C  on. 

Sardines,  imports   655 

Soap,  market   656 

Stationery,  imports   700 

Tariff  and  documentation   733 

Taxation   543 

Textiles,  trade  in   566 

Timber,  imports   699 

Tools,  imports   614 

Trade  marks   779 

Vegetables  (fresh),  market   656 

Whiskey,  imports   657 

Wire  (fencing),  imports   615 


Wood  and  iron  goods.  imDorts   699 

H 

Haberdashery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 


in  1927   349 

Haiti 

Points  for  exporters  to   894 

Trade  of  .   452 

Ham  and  Bacon 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   352 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  9 

Italy,  tariff  on  tinned  goods   458 


Handles 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  940 


Hardware 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   349 

Guatemala,  imports   615 

Notice  to  manufacturers  of  flooring..  921 

Porto  Rico,  imports   737 

Harrows 

Italy,  market   354 

Spain,  market   854 

Harvesters 

Spain,  market   854 

Hats 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   350 

Hay 

Belgium,  demand  for   929 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    350 

Germany,  opening  in   400 

Great  Britain,  crop  outlook   123 

outlook  for  Canadian  imports..  .599,723 

trade  in  West  of  England   428 

Holland,  market   548 

Hay  Balers 

Spain,  market   855 

Haymakers 

Italy,  market   357 

Heating  Equipment 

Great  Britain,  Scotland,  central,  in..  169 
New  Zealand,  central   909 


Page 

Hides  and  Skins 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  Scotland..    ..  53 

Italy,  industry   90 

Hire  Purchase 

Great  Britain,  system,  in   207 

Holland 

Advertising  in   761 

Apples  (evaporated),  market   360 

Business  conditions  186,742 

Canadian  trade  with   262 

Commercial  travellers    in   759 

Consignment  sales   759 

Correspondence  with   763 

Crops,  conditions   138 

Currency   756 

Distribution  in   761 

Documentation   762 

Exhibitions  and  fairs   762 

Foreign  trade,  January-June,  1928..  ..  200 

Foreign  trade . .   755 

Hay,  market . .   548 

Import  restrictions   703 

Industries  and  foreign  tra.de   755 

Iron  ore,  market   547 

Jute  bags  (used),  market   547 

Lawn  mowers,  market   187 

Lumber,  market   82 

Packing  '   762 

Peat,  industry   510 

Physical  features   754 

Population   754 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam: 

May  30,  1928   188 

May  31,  1928..   187 

June  10,  1928..   138 

June  11,  1928   139 

June  12,  1928..   186 

July  26,  1928   260 

August  20,  1928   360 

September   3,  1928   447 

September  17,  1928   510 

September  25,  1928.   578 

September  26,  1928   547 

October  25,  1928  693,  694 

October  27,  1928. .  ............  742 

November  5,  1928   754 

Representation   756 

Rope  (old),  market..   547 

Silk  (artificial),  industry..   139 

Steamship  services   755 

Straw,  use  of  in                              ..  578 

Tariff..   762 

Terms   760 

Textile  industry  in   447 

Weights,  measures  and  currency . .    . .  756 

Honey 

Denmark,  description  of  marking. ...  73 

Germany,  market  for  Canadian   206 

Spain,  market..  ..   885 

Hungary 

Trade  agreement  in  effect   202 

Hydro-Electricity 

Irish  Free  State,  development   559 
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Iceland 

Agricultural  implements  in..   ..  ..   ..  75 

India 

Business  conditions  in   508 

Flour  (Canadian),  in   536 

Lanterns,  market   279 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Calcutta: 

July  19,  1928..    279 

July  21,  1928                                ..  368 

August  30,  1928   508 

September  5,  1928..   536 

Rubber  belting,  tariff.   963 

Suggestions  to  Canadian  exporters   368 

Commercial  travellers'  samples  enter- 
ing  370 

India-Rubber  Manufactures 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927..   351 

Irish  Free  State 

Bacon  industry   843 

Business  conditions..    ..   12,  321 

Electrical  appliances,  market   642 

Food   preservatives   regulations  34,  152 

Hydro-electric  power  development   559 

New  duties  suggested   152 

Paper  market . .   . :   . .   424 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Dublin: 

June  15,  1928   34 

June  19,  1928   12 

-  Julv  10,  1928..   211 

September  1,  1928..   559 

October  10,  1928.   642 

November   7,  1928.   798 

November  12,  1928..  ..   843 

Reports  of  K.  M.  Dowling,  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  Dub- 
lin: 

August    7.  1928..   321 

August  25,  1928   424 

Trade,  January  to  September   798 

Woollen  industry  in   211 

Iron  and  Steel 

Brazil,  trade  in   477 

Guatemala,  imports  615,  699 

Holland,  market  for  pyrite   547 

Iron  Sheets  (Galvanized) 

Guatemala,  imports   614 

Italy 

Agricultural  machinery,  market  in. 353,  522 

Agricultural  tools,  market   359 

Beans  (white  edible),  market   493 

Brush  trade   257 

Business  conditions  571,  962 

Cereals,  imports   574 

Coal,  market   64 

Codfish,  market.   62 

Cultivators,  market   356 

Dairy  machinery,  market   359 

Druggists'  sundries,  market   255 

Fish  (canned),  marking  regulations  ..  110 

Flour  (wheat),  restrictions  lifted..    ..  522 

Foreign,  trade  of   572 


Page 

Italy — Con. 

Fox  (silver),  breeding  in   696 

Fur  trade  in   93 

Ham  in  tins,  tariff   458 

Harrows,  imports   354 

Haymakers,  market   357 

Hides  and  skins,  exports   91 

Industrial  census   493 

Lard,  market   448 

Leather,  market  in   184 

Leather,  trade  of   94 

Mowers,  market   356 

Ploughs,  market   354 

Reapers,  market   356 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

June    8,  1928   195 

June  19,  1928   64 

June  20.  1928   62 

July   3.  1928   110,180 

July    6.  1928   183 

July  11,  1928   229 

July  12,  1928    250 

July  13,  1928   257 

Julv  21.  1928   184 

Julv  31,  1928   353 

August  30,  1928   448 

September   3,  1928   575 

September   5.  1928   458 

September  13,  1928    523 

September  15,  1928    459 

September  29.  1928    657 

October    1,  1928  616,696 

October,  17,  1928   746 

October  19.  1928    884 

November    1,  1928    856 

November    2,  1928   775 

November    6,  1928    852 

November  7.  1928    820 

November    8,  1928   819 

November  27,  1928   924 

December    7,  1928   962 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Henri  Turcot,  Milan: 

June  20,  1928   90 

July  19,  1928   228,230 

September    6.  1928   493 

September  24.  1928   571 

September  26,  1928   574 

October  12,  1928    743 

October  19,  1928    696 

Rubber  goods,  market   250 

Seeders,  market   356 

Shoe  shanks  (wooden),  market  ..    ..  575 

Shoes  (rubber),  market   257 

Spirits,  increased  excise  tax   706 

Steam  and  traction  engines,  market..  357 

Tanning  industry  in   90 

Tariff  concessions  for  manufacturing..  195 
Tariffs,  goods  admitted  to  temporary 

free  admission   458 

Threshing  machines,  market   358 

Tires,  market  in   251 

Tractors,  market   357 

Trade  with  Canada   573 

Wheat  crop  249,409,522 

Wheat,  flour  and  semolina  duty  in- 
creased   459 
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Italy— Con.  ] 
Wine  casks,  market  in  Piedmont  for 


staves   183 

Woodpulp,  market   180 

J 

Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   351 

Great  Britain,  market  in  West  of  Eng- 
land  944 

Spain,  market   886 

Straits  Settlements,  market   14 

Japan 

Business  conditions   190 

Canada's  share  in  trade  of   67 

Cement  industry   849 

Crab  (canned),  pack  of  1928   722 

Credit  scheme,  new   851 

Exchange  and  gold  embargo   777 

Finance  and  stocks,  1927   25 

Flour,  imports  show  decrease   959 

milling  industry  in  1927   149 

and  wheat  trade   713 

Foreign  trade   25 

trade  in  1927   66 

Lumber  market  in  1927   189 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
A.  Langley,  Kobe: 

October    1,  1928   713 

October  18,  1928    722 

October  30,  1928   777 

October  31,  1928    723 

December  1,  1928   959 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Richard  Grew,  Kobe: 

June    1,  1928   25,149 

June  15,  1928..  189,192 

July  10,  1928   190 

November   8,  1928    851 

November  14,  1928    849 

Sample  fair  projected  in   192 

Jugo-Slavia 

Conditions   454 

Jute  Bags 

Holland,  market  for  used   547 

K 

Kauri  Gum 

New  Zealand,  industry  in   212 

Kitchen  Utensils 

Guatemala,  imports   615 

Kraft  Paper 

Australia,  industry   96 

L 

Labels 

South  Africa,  market   42 

Lard 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    351 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   957 


Page 

Lard — Con. 

El  Salvador,  imports   863 

Italy,  market   448 

Peru,  imports   443 

Latvia 

Certificate  of  origin   34 

Fish  (canned),  exports   865 

Flour  milling  industry  in   179 

Grain,  market   178 

Trade  agreement  in  effect   194 

Lawn  Mowers 

Holland,  market   187 

Leather 

Argentine,  market   808 

Chile,  market   808 

El  Salvador,  imports   864 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  Scotland  ....  53 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Italy,  market  in   184 

trade  of   94 

Peru,  market   808 

Porto  Rico,  imports   739 

Licenses  (Trading) 

Southwest  Africa   303 

Lithuania 

Certificates  of  origin   664 

Tariff  changes   74 

Live  Stock 

Argentina,  show  in   570 

Lobsters 

Guatemala,  imports   655 

Spain,  market   886 

Lumber 

Cuba,  tariff  ruling   412 

Germany,  trade   882 

Holland,  market   82 

Japan,  market  in  1927   189 

Porto  Rico,  imports   739 

Portugal,  market   820 

Spain,  market   924 

M 

Macaroni 

New  Zealand,  market   242 

Machinery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1927    351 

Guatemala,  imports  of  power   614 

Porto  Rico,  imports   737 

Spain',  market  for  contractors' . ,  . .   . .  856 

Maize 

Guatemala,  imports   655 

Malt 

Argentina,  market   612 

Martinique 

Foodstuffs,  opportunities  in   102 
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Meats 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 


of  canned  in  1927   352 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   957 

Porto  Rico,  imports  •.  703 

Southwest  Africa,  imports  of  preserved  393 

Mechanics'  Tools 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   773 

Metals 

Brazil,  trade  in   480 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927    396 

Mexico 

Metric  system  obligatory  in   106 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel 
Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

November  1,  1928   813 

Tariff  changes..  677,  866 

Wheat,  restriction  on  imports   827 

Mica 

Great  Britain,  market  530,  598 

Milk 

United  States,  embargo  on  Montreal 

lifted   406 

Milk  (Condensed) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1927    397 

market  877,  915 

Dominican  Republic,  market   957 

Guatemala,  market   656 

Peru,  imports   443 

Porto  Rico,  imports   702 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   394 

Milk  Powder 

Spain,  market   885 

Minerals 

Brazil,  trade  in   481 

Germany,  market  in  1927   45 

New  Zealand,  development  in   326 

Mining 

Southwest  Africa   346 

Motor  Accessories  and  Parts 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1927   283 

Guatemala,  imports   614 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market  ..689,  847 

Motor  Tires  and  Tubes 

Southwest  Africa,  imports  773,  774 

Motor  Transport 

World  Congress   286 

Motor  Vehicles 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   283 

restriction  on  imports   827 

Chile,  situation   74 

Czechoslovakia,  exports  to . .  .   33 
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Motor  Vehicles — Con. 

El  Salvador,  imports   865 

Germany,  industry   495 

market  in  1927   49 

Guatemala,  imports   614 

Italy,  imports  of  tractors   357 

New  Zealand,  import  trade   381 

imports  in  1927-28   606 

Peru,  imports   517 

Porto  Rico,  imports   738 

Portugal,  imports   775 

Southwest  Africa   773 

Spain,  imports   775 

market   852 

Turkey,  situation   743 

Mowers 

Italy,  market                                   ..  356 

Spain,  market   855 

N 

Nails 

Guatemala,  imports   616 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Business  conditions  579,824 

Celebes,  agencies   688 

commerce   687 

communications   689 

exports   687 

government   686 

imports  .   687 

roads   686 

tariff   686 

Java,  aluminum,  market   193 

aviation,  commercial   692 

gramophones  (portable),  market..  .  825 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S. 
O  'M eara ,  Batavia : 

April  28,  1928   13 

August  29,  1928    690 

September  17,  1928   662 

September  25,  1928    692 

October  15.  1928   824 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  R.  Heasman,  Batavia: 

May  11,  1928   14 

June  9,  1928   127 

June  16,  1928   193 

June  25,  1928    231 

June  30,  1928   233 

July  16,  1928  ..  372 

July  31,  1928   410 

September  3,  1928   578 

September  25,  1928   686 

October  8,  1928   778 

October  15,  1928   825 

October  22,  1928   847 

November  5,  1928   917 

rubber  waist  belts>  market   410 

Port  of  Sourabaya   778 

Steamship  service  to  Java   544 

Letters  with  catalogues   662 

Motor  accessories  and  parts  in..  ..689,847 

Patents  and  trade  marks   690 

Quotations  f.o.b   524 
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Pacje 

New  Zealand 

Advertising  Canadian  products  in. .   .  100 


Apples,  market   2 

Business  conditions  317,604 

Central   heating   equipment   market..  909 

Clothes  pins   (wooden),  market..    ..  677 

Electricity  in   171 

Flooring  (hardwood),  market   833 

Imports  from   Canada  311,911 

Kauri  gum,  industry  in   212 

Macaroni,  market   242 

Mineral   development  in   327 

Motor  vehicles,  import  trade..  ..381,606 

Newsprint,  market   243 

Papers,  market  for  printing,  wrapping 

and  writing   339 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

June  22.  1928   171 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Paul  Sykes,  Auckland: 

June  5,  1928   2 

June  11,  1928   100 

June  13,  1928   112 

June  14,  1928   113 

July  2,  1928   212 

July  10,  1928   242 

July  16,  1928    243 

July  25.  1928..   339 

July  30,  1928   311 

August  11,  1928   383 

August  13,  1928   381 

September  18,  1928   606 

September  21,  1928   644 

September  24,  1928    604 

October  5,  1928   677 

November  3,  1928  833,836 

November  16,  1928   '  909 

November  19,  1928   911 

Seeds,  importation  regulations   113 

Sheep  farming  in   383 

and  wool  industries  in   644 

Tariff  revision   112 

Tenders  invited.. 35,  265,  499,' 619,  866,930 

Wool,  manufacturing  industry   836 

Newf  oundland 

Certificates  of  origin   194 

Tariff  changes   929 

Trade  agreement   23 

Newsprint 

New  Zealand,  market   243 

Nigeria 

Trade  in  1927   453 

Nyasaland 

Trade  prospects  in   326 


O 

Oats 

Belgium,  treatment  of  wild  black..  ..  498 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   309 

Porto  Rico,  imports   740 

Spam,  market  for  rolled   886 


Pack 


Oil  Engines 

Siam.  for  rice  fields   062 

Oils 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   397 

Orange  Boxes 

South  Africa,  inquiry  for   42 

Oysters 

Guatemala,  imports   656 

P 

Packing 

Dominican  Republic   928 

El  Salvador   887 

Germany   633 

Packing  House  Products 

Guatemala,  imports   656 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Brazil,  market  289 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   398 

Chile,  market   15 

Paper 

Australia,  kraft  industry   96 

Brazil,  trade  in   481 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   399 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Irish  Free  State,  market   424 

New    Zealand,    market    for  printing, 

wrapping  and  writing   339 

Porto  Rico,  imports   741 

South  Africa,  imports   774 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks 

China,  British  patents  in   270 

Dominican  Republic,  laws  of   898 

Netherlands  Indies   690 

Peanuts 

China,  export  trade   107 

Peas  (Split) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   311 

Peat 

Holland,  industry   510 

Perfumery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   399 

Peru 

Butter,  imports   443 

Canadian  exports  to   444 

Cheese,  imports   444 

Flour,  imports   441 

Foodstuffs,  imports   517 

Foreign  trade  of,  1926    364 

Lard,  imports   443 

Leather  (finished),  market   808 

Milk  (condensed),  imports   443 

Vehicles,  imports   517 

Wheat,  imports   441 
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Page 

Petroleum 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  indus- 


try in  1927   508 

Guatemala,  imports  of  products..    ..  700 

Pianos 

Brazil,  prospects  for  sale  of   287 

Pickles 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   399 

Guatemala,  market   657 

Pimento 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  exports.  484 
Ploughs 

Italy,  imports   354 

Spain,  market   852 

Poland 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  import  pro- 
hibition prolonged   619 

Polishes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   282 

Pork 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

of  wet  salted  in  1927    353 

demand  for  pickled   683 

Pork  and  Beans  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Bristol  area.  840 

Porto  Rico 

Banking   651 

Buying  season   651 

Cement,  imports   738 

Coffee,  exports   650 

Customs  tariff   652 

Drugs  and  medicines,  imports   740 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies..  ..  737 

External  trade   650 

Finance   651 

Fertilizer,  imports   738 

Fish,  imports   702 

Flour,  imports   703 

Footwear,  imports   738 

Fruits,  exports   650 

Furniture,  imports   738 

Government  of   652 

Hardware,  imports   737 

Industries   650 

Leather,  imports   739 

Lumber,  imports   739 

Machinery,  imports   737 

Meats,  imports   703 

Milk  (condensed),  imports   702 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   738 

Oats,  imports   740 

Paper,  imports   741 

Patents  and  trade  marks   652 

Physical  features   649 

Population   650 

Resources   649 

Sugar,  industry   649 

Tobacco,  exports   ..  649 


Azores,  wheat  importation  prohibition.  33 

wheat  imports   195 

Codfish,  market   657 

Electricity,  tariff                              ..  54 

Fish  (canned),  imports   690 

Lumber,  market   g20 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   775 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada..  . .  .  .  579 

Wheat  market   616 

Potatoes 

Cuba,  opening  of  season   611 

admission  of  seed  into   744 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   957 

United  States,  crop   732 

Poultry 

United  States,  market   514 

Pumps 

Great  Britain,  British  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  proposed  application 
on  imports   497 

R 

Rabbit  Skins 

Australia,  demand  for   474 

Radios 

Great  Britain,  market   876 

Railway  Materials 

Ecuador,  requirements   70 

Guatemala,  imports   614 

Railway  Rolling  Stock 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   284 

Railway  Ties 

Great  Britain,  experiment  with  steel. .  906 

Railways 

Argentina   569 

Ecuador   70 

Reapers 

Italy,  market   356 

Rhodesia 

Tariff  changes   745 

Roads 

Argentina,  construction  of   569 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  develop- 
ment in   538 

Roumania 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada   372 

Rubber  Belting 

India,  tariff   963 

Rubber  Goods 

Brazil,  trade  in   477 

France,  market   445 

Germany,  market  in  1927   48 

Italy,  market  250,  253 
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S 

Salmon 

Guatemala,  imports   655 

Spain,  market   886 

market  for  frozen   886 

Salt 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

sale  of  in   400 

Trinidad,  sale  of  in   400 

Guatemala,  market   657 

Samples 

Chile   630 

India,  commercial  travellers   370 


Sanitary  Seats 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  ..  875 


Sardines 

Guatemala,  imports   655 

Sauces 

Spain,  market   886 

Sausages 

Spain,  market   884 

Seeders 

Italy,  market   356 

Spain,  market   854 

Seeds 

Germany,  market  in  1927   44 

New    Zealand,    importation  regula- 
tions  113 

Semolina 

Italy,  duty  increased   459 

Sheep 

New  Zealand,  farming  in   383 

industries   644 

Southwest  Africa   345 

Shipping 

Australia,  dislocation   7 

Canada,  service  to  South  America..  ..  156 

World's  present  tonnage   324 

Shoe  Shanks 

Italy,  market   575 

Shoes  (Rubber) 

Italy,  market   256 

Shooks 

South  Africa,  market   42 

and  orange  for   42 

Shovels 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   772 

Siam 

New  currency  in  force   372 

Oil  engines  for  rice  fields   662 

Silk 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  430 


Pau 


Silk  (Artificial) 

Holland,  industry.   139 

Soap 

Britis'h  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports.  430 

market  for  laundry  in   440 

Guatemala,  imports   656 

Soups 

Spain,  market  for  condensed   887 

South  Africa 

Bankers'  instructions  on  time  drafts..  1 

Business  conditions  347,  726 

Footwear  industry   827 

Fruit  wrappers,  tissue  papers  require- 
ments  303 

Labels,  market   42 

Orange  boxes,  shooks,  etc.,  inquiry  for  42 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

June    1,  1928..   1 

June  15,  1928   114 

July  27,  1928   303 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town: 

July  13,  1928                        297,  344,  388 

Julv  27,  1928..   347 

October    1,  1928   745 

October  11,  1928  :   726 

Tariff  changes   114 

Timber  experimental  station   619 

Southwest  Africa 

Advertising   303 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery 

imports   731 

Agriculture  in   344 

Butter,  imports   391 

Cattle,  in.   345 

Cement,  imports   728 

Cheese,  imports   391 

Chocolate  confectionaries,  imports   392 

Communications   300 

Confectionery,  trade  hi   391 

Dairying  in   346 

Distribution  centres   301 

Documentation    302 

Exports..   388 

Finance..   ..   302 

Fish  (preserved),  imports   392 

Fishing  in   346 

Flour  (wheat)  and  meal,  imports..  ..  390 

Foodstuffs,  imports   395 

Fruits  (preserved),  imports   393 

Geographical  characteristics   298 

Imports..  _   389 

Iron  and  steel  products,  imports..   ..  729 

Meats  (preserved),  imports   393 

Mechanics'  tools,  imports   772 

Milk  (condensed),  imports   394 

Mining  in   346 

Motor  tires  and  tubes,  imports.  .773,  774 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   773 

Paper,  imports   774 

Population  and  immigration..    ..    ..  300 

Sheep  raising  in   345 

Shovels,  imports   772 

Tariffs   302 
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Southwest  Africa — Con. 

Trade  of  297,  388 

Trading  licenses   303 

Vegetables    (preserved),   imports.  .394,  395 

Windmills,  imports   733 

Wire  (fencing),  imports   730 

Spain 

Agricultural  machinery,  market   852 

Bacon  and  hams,  market   884 

Cheese,  market..   885 

Coal,  market..   429 

Codfish,  market   819 

Cultivators,  market                  ..    ..  854 

Dairying  machinery-,  market   855 

Harrows,  market  .   854 

Harvesters,  imports   854 

Hay-balers,  market   855 

Honey,  market  conditions.   885 

Jams,  etc..  market   886 

Lobsters  (canned),  conditions   886 

Lumber,  market   924 

Machinery  (contractors),  market..    ..  856 

Milk  powder,  market   885 

Motor  vehicles,  in   775 

Mowers,  market   855 

Oats  (rolled),  market   886 

Ploughs,  market   852 

Salmon  (canned),  market   886 

Salmon  (frozen),  market   886 

Sauces,  etc.,  market   886 

Sausages,  import  difficulties   884 

Seeders,  market   854 

Soups  (condensed),  market   887 

Sugar  market   887 

Tariff  changes   747 

Threshers,  market   852 

Tools  (agricultural),  market   855 

Tractors,  market   852 

Trade  agreement  with   Canada,  pro- 
claimed in  effect   325 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

to  visit  203,  292 

Wheat,  importation  11,  74 

market   523 

Spirits 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports. .  •  431 

Italy,  increased  excise  tax   706 

Sports  Goods  (Waterproof) 

Italy,  market   257 

Stationery 

Guatemala,  imports   700 

Staves 

Italy,  market  for  in   183 

Straits  Settlements 

Apples,  market  for  British  Columbia  . .  13 

Foreign  trade  in  1927   662 

Jam,  market   14 

Steamship  Services 

Canada-West  Africa  Line   506 

Canadian  National    Steamships,  new 

vessels   666 


Page 


Steamship  Services — Con. 
Canadian  Transport  Co.   Ltd.,  Van- 
couver to  West  Indies   580 

Dominican  Republic,  connections  . .  . .  860 

El  Salvador   816 

Germany   589 

Holland,  communications   755 

Mail  lost  in  sinking  of  Vestris   713 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  improved  ser- 
vice to  Java   544 

Stones  (Semi-Precious) 

Germany,  market   261 

Straw 

Holland,  use  in   578 

Sugar 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  exports 

for  raw   483 

imports  of  refined   431 

Dominican  Republic,  production  . .  . .  858 

Porto  Rico,  industry   649 

Spain,  market   887 

Sweden 

Apples,  market   133 

Imports  in  1927   151 

Textile  manufactures   826 

Swine 

Australia,  importation   330 

Switzerland 

Agriculture,  state  aid   694 

Apples,  new  use  for   188 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray's  visit  to. .  .  .317,  348 

Wheat,  repeal  of  government  monopoly  693 

T 

Tariffs 

Australia,  concession  to  Canada  termin- 
ated  534 

customs  duties  deferred  247,  706 

textile  gloves  preference   246 

Austria,  grain  and  flour  duties   195 

Belgium,  changes  in  customs   707 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  flying 

machines  enter  duty  free   194 

Dominica,  surtax  increase   153 

St.  Lucia,  customs  surtax  increased..  548 
St.  Vincent,  motor  lorry  import  re- 
striction   827 

Virgin  Islands,  customs  surtax   33 

Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 
under  three  tariffs..   ..146,  274, 

418,  554,  786,  922 

China,  new  customs   929 

Cuba,  ruling  on  lumber   412 

Czechoslovakia,  export  aid  in   292 

motor  car  import  restrictions   33 

Dominican  Republic,  law   927 

El  Salvador   887 

France,  agricultural  and  horticultural 

machinery   458 

Germany,  reductions   884 

Greece,  duty  co-efficient  on  flour  re- 
duced  707 


Page 

Tariffs — Con. 

Guatemala   733 

Holland   762 

Hungary,  trade  agreement  with   202 

India,  rubber  belting   963 

Irish  Free  State,    food  preservatives 

regulations  34,  152 

concessions  for  manufacturing   195 

Italy,  duty  on  hams  in  tins   458 

wheat,  flour  and  semolina   459 

temporary  free  admission   458 

spirits,  excise  tax   706 

Latvia  trade  agreement  in  effect..   ..  194 

Lithuania,  changes   74 

Mexico,  changes   667 

wheat  import  restriction   827 

New  Zealand,  revision   112 

seed  importation  regulations   113 

Newfoundland  changes   929 

trade  agreement   23 

Porto  Rico,  customs   652 

Portugal,  electrical  control  board  ....  34 

import  of  wheat  into  Azores . .   . .  33,  195 

Rhodesia,  changes   745 

South  Africa,  changes   114 

Southwest  Africa   301 

Spain,  changes   747 

United   States,   cement  changes. .    . .  618 

import   from   Canada   under  three 

tariffs. .  ..146,  274,  418,  554,  786,  922 

Uruguay,  increased  export  duties. .   . .  266 

See  also  Documentation 

Taxation 

El  Salvador   814 

Tenders 

New  Zealand..  ..35,  265,  499,  619,  866,930 
Textiles 

Brazil,  trade  in   480 

El  Salvador,  imports   864 

Great  Britain,  fixed  selling  prices..   .  882 

wool  industry  in  Yorkshire   56 

Guatemala,  trade  in   566 

Holland,  industry   447 

Sweden,  manufacture   826 

Threshing  Machines 

Italy,  market   358 

Spain,  market   852 

Timber 

Australia   (Western),  production..    ..  422 

El  Salvador,  imports   864 

Great  Britain,  imports   378 

market   377 

Guatemala,  imports   699 

South   Africa,   experimental  station..  619 

Tires 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   283 

Germany,  industry   284 

Italy,  market  for  motor  251 


Dominican  Republic,  leaf  production.  85s 
Great  Britain,   Empire-grown:  report 

Imperial  Economic  Committee.  318 

Porto  Rico,  exports   649 

Tools  and  Implement* 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1927   350 

Guatemala,  imports..   . .   614 

Spain,  market  for  agricultural   855 

Tomatoes 

Great  Britain,  1928  pack   839 

Trade  Marks 

Argentina,  registration  of  in   407 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

registration   105 

Dominican  Republic   898 

El  Salvador   893 

Guatemala   779 

Netherlands  East  Indies   690 

Trunks 

Great  Britain,  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 

proposal   497 

Turkey 

Motor  vehicles  in   743 

U 

Uganda 

Agriculture   705 

United  States 

Aviation,  development  of  commercial 

in   801 

Business  conditions  449,  800 

Canadian  trade  with  (statistics) . .    . .  545 

Cement,  duty  on  Canadian  product . .  618 

Christmas  trees,  market   684 

Cotton  crop   611 

Fertilizer,  market   23 

Footwear   (felt),   market   485 

(leather),  imports   106 

Foreign  trade  of   545 

Imports    from    Canada    under  thrc 

tariffs..   ..146,  274,  418,  553,  786.922 

Mid-year  conditions..   176 

Milk,  embargo  on  Montreal  lifted  . .  406 
New  York  State  bonded  commission 

agents   326 

Potato  crop   732 

Poultry,  market   514 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd,  New  York  Citv : 

September  6,  1928    406 

September  10,  1928    449 

September  11,  1928   485 

October  1.  1928   545 

November  2,  1928   684 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner John  H.  English,  New 
York  City: 

July  8,  1928   106 

July  22,  1928   176 

July  31,  1928   222 
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United  States — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner John  H.  English,  New 
York  City— Con. 

August  9,  1928   247 

August  18,  1928   326 

September  26.  1928   514 

October  31,  1928   801 

November  9.  1928   732 

November  20,  1928   800 

Report  of  St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  New  York 
City: 

June  27,  1928   23 


Uruguay 

Export  duties:,  increased 


266 


Vegetables 

Dominican      Republic,      imports  of 

canned   958 

El  Salvador,  imports   863 

Guatemala,  market  for  fresh   656 

Southwest  Africa,  imports  of  preserved. 

394,  395 

W 

Waist  Belts  (Rubber) 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  Java  market.  410 

Walnuts 

China,  export  trade   150 

Washboards 

Great  Britain,   market  in   Scotland..  875 

West  Africa 

Fish,  imports  in   304 

Wheat 

Australia,  yield  6,908,951 

(Western),  proposed  bulk  handling.  421 

Brazil,  trade  in   477 

Italy,  crop  249.409,522 

duty  increased   459 

Japan,  trade   713 

Mexico,  restriction  on  imports   827 

Peru,  imports   441 

Poland,  import  prohibition   619 


Page 

Wheat— Con. 

Portugal,   Azores   import  prohibition. 

33, 195 

market   616 

Spain,  importation  of  11,74 

market  '   523 

Switzerland,     repeal    of  government 

monopoly   693 

Windmills 

Southwest  Africa,  imports  

Wine 

Australia,  production  


Wine  Casks 

Italy,  market  for  staves. 


732 
677 
183 


Wire  (Fencing) 

Guatemala,  imports   615 

Southwest  Africa,  imports   730 


Wood  Oil 

China,  trade  of 


455 


Wood  Products 

Brazil,  trade  in.   481 

Guatemala,  imports   699 

Woodenware 

Great  Britain,  market  in : 

North  of  England   600 

market  in  Scotland   873 

prices  in  Scotland   600 


Woodpulp 

Italy,  market. 


180 


Woodworking  Machinery 

Brazil,  market   763 

Wool 

Australia,  season   473 

New  Zealand,  industries  644.836 

Woollen  Goods 

Irish  Free  State,  industry  in   211 


Yugoslavia 

Cement,  industry  in, 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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